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are  Tneetine-liouscs  for  Baptists,  Quakers,  Independents, 
and  Methodists;  a  free  grammar  school,  with  a  school- 
house  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  corporation ;  and  an 
almshouse  for  six  poor  men.  erected  and  endowed  by  John 
Pollen,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  in  the 
time  of  WuUam  III.  Another  almshouse,  for  six  poor 
women,  was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Catherine 
Hanson,  but  not  endowed.  There  is  also  a  school-house 
erected  and  endowed  by  John  Pollen,  Esq.,  for  educating 
twenty  poor  children.  This  establiahment  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  National  School,  supported  by  additional 
subscriptions,  in  which  250  children  are  educated. 

The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  stone  building  with  a  Gre* 
cian  front,  supported  by  arches ;  the  under  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  It  was  erected  within  these  few  years.  The 
corporation  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  John ; 
but  the  present  charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Andover  first  retiumed  members  to  Parliament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  the  rif^ht  was  lost,  or  disused,  from 
the  first  year  of  Edward  II.,  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  tliey  were  again  sent,  and  have 
since  J^eeq  Qeailarly  rotwtifd;  Before  the  passing  of  the 
R»fjA|i;  Bil^'iW  ii^f  of  ^edtion  was  in  the  corporation, 
wbi<tb*ifras*conBidefed*to  iPS  ({n&er  the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  PortsjBOuth.  •  ^y:tlQe( boundary  Act  connected  with  the 
Reform  Bflt  tO^/tClMn^  of  Foxcote  was  added  to  the 
Borough,' -whifih*  tiSa'preyioualy  included  the  parishes  of 
Andoyir.'^tid  •l^xdljil »:  JSnliam.     The  population  of  the 

whole  Wib,/4  S^^  ^^^•* '  '* 

The  cliief  business  of  the  town  consists  in  malting,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  has  lately  supersede  that 
of  ahalbon,  the  fbrmer  staple.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
timber  is  fi)rwarded  from  Harewood  forest  to  Portsmouth, 
by  msans  of  the  oaaal  from  this  town,  through  Stockbridge, 
to  Southampton  water.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  and 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

About  three  miles  west  of  the  town,  at  the  village  of 
Weyhill,  is  held  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  England.  This 
fhir  basins  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  and  contmues  for  six 
days.  It  is  thus  described  in  '  Magna  Britannia  Hiber* 
ma^*  a  survey  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  1720.  *  This 
fair  is  reckoned  to  be  as  great  an  one  as  any  in  England, 
for  many  commodities,  and  for  sheep,  indisputably  the 
bij^geat,  the  farmers  coming  out  of  the  south,  north,  and  east 
tol>uy  the  Dorsetshire  ewes  here.  It  is  also  a  great  hop  and 
cheese  fair,  the  former  being  brought  out  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  the  latter  out  of  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Somersetshire.*  The  above  account  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade,  will  apply  with  little  alteration  to  the  present  day.  The 
sale  of  sheep,  though  the  favourite  breed  may  be  different, 
is  still  great :  more  than  140,000  have  been  sold  on  the  first 
day.  The  Famham  hops,  the  choicest  of  any  grown  in 
England,  are  chiefly  sola  here,  and  a  place  appropriated  to 
their  sale,  bears  the  name  of  Farnham  Row.  Many  horses, 
particularly  oart  colts,  are  also  sold. 

During  this  fiur,  assemblies  are  held  in  the  town-hall 
at  Andover. 

Near  Andover,  there  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman 
encampments,  especially  one  on  the  summit  of  Bury  Hill, 
a  mile  or  two  Bouth«west  of  the  town;  and  aome  beautifUl 
specimens  of  Roman  pavement  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (WBmmn  Hampthire  ;  Beautim  of  England 
and  Wales,) 

ANDOVER,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  about  twenty  miles  direct  distance  N.  by  W. 
of  Boston,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Merrimack  river.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Shaw- 
sheen.  Andover  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  and  has 
•ome  tnoonsiderable  manufhctures.  The  north  parish  con- 
tains the  Franklin  Academy,  and  the  south  parish  the 
Theolofrical  Seminary,  and  Phillips's  Academy.  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  opened  in  1808 ;  it  has  four  professors  and 
(in  1831)  139  students,  with  a  library  of  1 0,000  volumes. 
The  whole  number  that  has  been  educated  here  was  (in 
AS31)  514.  This  establishment  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
f  Cm  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the 
UniM  Staiea.  The  population  of  Andover  in  1820,  was 
3889.  \Eiie^€lop*  Amenoatu;  Journal  pf  Education^  Nos. 
z.,  xi.) 

ANDRE'  /ST.),  or  ST.  ENDRE',  the  capital  of  alord- 
ship  in  Hunger),  in  the  circle  called  the  Hither  Danube, 
and  in  the  depa^Htent  of  Pesth ;  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants aeaioely  exoetods  3000.     Their  chief  support  is 


derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  eastern 
Christians,  who  are  in  number  about  1000,  havejseven 
churches  in  the  town ;  which  gives  an  average  of  scarcely 
more  than.  157  persons  to  each  church.  This  singular  cir- 
cumstance originated  in  the  immigration  of  the  Servians 
under  Leopold  I.,  each  sect  of  whom  founded  their  own 
place  of  worship. 

ANDRE'  (JOHN),  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Lichfield,  and  to  have  been  bom  there  in  1761.  In  1769 
he  met  at  Buxtcn  a  Miss  Honoria  S  ■  ,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  an  immediate  attachment,  which  became  one 
of  remarkable  devotedness  on  his  part,  and  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  also  returned  by  the  lady.  Her  friends, 
however,  interfered,  and  she  was  induced  not  only  to  discon- 
tinue her  correspondence  with  Andr6,  but  some  years  ailcr 
to  give  her  hand  to  another.  Meanwhile  Andre  had  be- 
come a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  in  London.  But  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  Miss  S.'s  marriage  he  determined 
to  quit  both  his  profession  and  his  country,  and  having  pro- 
cured a  commission  in  the  army,  he  proceeded  with  his  regi- 
ment to  North  America,  then  the  seat  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this  new  field  of  enterprise  his 
talents  and  accomplishments  soon  raised  him  to  distinction  : 
and  he  attained  the  rank  of  major,  with  the  appointment  of 
adjutant-general  to  the  North  American  army.  In  the 
summer  of  1 780  Major  Andr^  was  with  the  troops  which 
occupied  the  town  of  New  York  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  the  infamous  Arnold,  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  Washington  with  the  important  posi- 
tion of  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  about  60  miles  above 
New  York,  sent  over  to  the  British  commander  his  pro- 
posals for  delivering  that  fortress  into  his  hands — a  scheme 
which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  might  not  improbably  have  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  On  Arnold's  overtures  being  acceptetl, 
Andr6  was  appointed  to  oonduot  the  negotiation  with  him. 
After  some  correspondence  under  feigned  names,  Andr£  and 
AmoLi  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  Friday  the  22d 
of  September,  when  evervthing  was  arranged  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot  on  the  following  Monday,  and  the  necessary 
information  in  writing  was  put  into  Andr£*s  hands  to  be 
delivered  to  General  Clinton.  Unfortunately  for  Andr^,  the 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him  on  shore  m>m  the  English 
sloop  of  war  in  which  he  had  come*  up  the  river,  having  had 
their  suspicions  or  fears  awakened,  reftised,  although  he 
bore  a  flag  of  truce  from  General  Arnold,  to  convey  him  * 
back,  and  he  was  obliged  to  determine  upon  attempting  to 
make  his  way  to  New  York  by  land.  Arnold,  to  whom  he 
returned,  insisted,  in  these  droumstances,  that  he  should  ex- 
change his  military  uniform  for  a  plain  coat ;  and  to  this 
And^  reluctantly  consented.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Smith  was  then  sent  away  with  him  as  Ids  guide,  and  they 
set  out  together ;  but  when  they  reached  the  next  post,  they 
found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the* commanding  officer,  and  to  remain 
there  for  the  night    Next  morning  thev  proceeded  on  their 

Crney,  and  Smith  having  conducted  his  charge  till  they 
come  within  view  of  the  English  lines,  left  him  a  little 
below  Pine*s  Bridge,  a  village  on  the  Croton.  Andr^  rode 
on  alone  for  about  fi>ur  leagues  farther,  when  as  he  was  en« 
tering  the  village  of  Jarry  low n,  his  horse  was  suddenly  taken 
hold  of  by  three  men,  who  turned  out  to  belong  to  the  New 
York  militia.  With  unaccountable  imprudence,  Andr6 
assumed  that  they  were  of  the  English  party,  and  instead  of 
producing  his  passport  desired  them  not  to  detain  him,  as  he 
was  a  British  officer.  VHien  he  found  his  mistake,  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  them  to  let  him  go  by  the  offer  of  his  watch 
and  the  most  tempting  promises ;  but  the  men  were  not  to  be 
bribed,  and  having  found  the  important  papers  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer  concealed  in  his  boots,  they  immediately  con- 
ducted him  to  the  nearest  station.  His  first  anxiety  now  was 
for  the  salbty  of  Arnold ;  and  he  contrived  tb  prevail  upon 
the  officer  in  command,  who  must  have  been  a  person  of 
very  little  perspicacity,  to  forward  a  notice  of  his  capture  to 
that  general,  bv  which  the  traitor  obtained  the  opportunity 
of  escaping  with  his  life.  Having  secured  this  point  Andre 
now  stated  who  he  was,  on  which  he  was  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  at  Tappan  or  Orange  Town. 
On  the  25th,  his  case  was  submitted  by  the  American  general 
to  the  oonsideration  of  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
among  whom  were  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette,  who  had  re* 
cently  arrived  with  the  troops  from  France.  Before  this  tribu- 
nal, Andr6  urged  that  he  had  come  on  shore  under  the  sanction 
of  a  passport,  or  flag  of  truce,  transmitted  to  him  by  Arnold, 
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who  was,  at  the  time  of  granting  it,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army*  and  of  course  had  sufficient  authority  so  to 
act  But  the  circumstance  of  his  having  heen  found  dis- 
guised and  bearing  a  false  name  was  considered  as  taking 
from  him  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  although  he  proved  that 
in  both  these  points  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Arnold,  under  whose  orders  he  was  while  he  bore 
his  flag  of  truce.  The  decision  of  the  court-martial,  though 
the  members  do  not  appear  to  have  been  unanimous,  as  has 
sometimes  been  asserted,  was  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  spy ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to 
be  executed.  Both  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  em- 
ployed in  vain  by  General  Clinton  to  avert  liis  fate;  but  as 
retaliation  was  not  taken  by  the  execution  of  any  American 
prisoner,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  felt  even  by  the 
English  that  his  sentence  was  according  to  the  rules  of 
martial-law.  He  himself  exhibited  the  most  perfect  re* 
signation  to  his  fate,  and  does  not  after  his  condemnation 
appear  to  have  disputed  the  justice  of  the  decision  under 
which  he  was  to  suffer.  He  only  begged  that  his  death 
might  be  that  of  a  soldier.  He  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  determination  of  the  court-martial  upon  this  point ;  but 
when  upon  being  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  October,  he  perceived  that  he  was  to  perish 
on  a  gibbet,  he  exclaimed,  *  It  is  but  a  momentary  pang,* 
and  gave  no  further  expression  to  his  feelings.  He  died 
with  the  respect  even  of  those  who  had  found  themselves 
obliged  to  execute  him.  *  Andr6,*  said  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  '  has  met  his  fate,  and  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and  a  gal- 
lant officer.*  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at 
the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whatever  the  books  which  are  considered  the  standard 
authorities  upon  international  law  may  say  in  reference  to 
such  a  case  as  that  of  Andre,  there  is  no  good  apology 
for  his  conduct  To  say  that  he  acted  under  the  orders 
of  an  officer  whom  he  knew  to  be  playing  the  past  of  a 
traitor,  cannot  be  considered  as  any  exculpation.  There 
would  be  no  security  for  an  army  or  a  p;ovemment  if  it  were 
not  to  be  at  liberty,  when  it  had  them  m  its  power,  to  punish 
persons  detected  in  devising  such  plots  as  this  of  Arnold 
and  Andr^,  under  whatever  subte^ge  they  might  attempt 
to  shelter  themselves.  The  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  in  such  ciroumstances,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  trick.  General  Clinton  and  Arnold  were  the  great 
culprits,  of  whom  the  latter  only  has  received  his  due  iwaze 
of  opprobrium. 

To  his  last  moment  Andr6  had  cherished  the  hopeless 
passion  which  had  driven  him  from  his  country  and  his 
early  pursuits.  In  a  letter  written  after  his  capture,  which 
has  been  printed,  he  states  that  when  he  was  stript  of  every- 
thing, he  had  concealed  the  picture  of  Honoria  S-- —  in  his 
mouth.  Tliis  lady,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  the  eyenC  had  died  of  consumption  only 
a  few  months  before. 

This  unfortunate  officer  was  aperson  of  cultivated  mind 
and  elegant  accomplishments.  He  excelled  in  painting  and 
mubic,  and  was  also  no  despicable  writer  of  verse.  His 
humorous  poem,  entitled  the  Couhchase^  which  appeared  in 
three  successive  portions  at  New  York,  in  1780,  the  last 
being  published  on  the  ver^  day  on  which  its  author  was 
taken  prisoner,  is  a  production  of  decided  talent  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Cowper  s  John  Gilpin^  which  celebrated  poem 
was  not  written  till  some  years  later.  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  subject  of  this  notice,  see  Miss 
Seward's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Major  Andrew  4to.,  Lon* 
don,  1781,  from  the  notes  and  letters  attached  to  wMch  we 
have  taken  most  of  the  facts  of  his  private  history ;  a  pub- 
lication by  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  Esq.,  (the  person  who  acted 
as  his  guide  on  his  return  to  New  York,)  entitled  An 
Authentic  Narrative  qf  the  Catuee  which  led  to  the  Death  </ 
Major  Andre,  Svo.,  London,  1808;  and  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  Encydopadia  Americana^  under  the  head  of  'Arnold, 
Benedict.* 

ANDREA  VANNUCHI,  called  DEL  SARTO  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  a  tailor  at  Florence,  ¥ras  bom 
in  that  city,  in  the  year  1488.  He  was  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  design  by  Giovanni  Barile,  and  he  studied  sub- 
sequently in  the  school  of  Pietro  Cpsimo.  He  learned  little 
more  from  these  masters  than  thc:iiechanical  practioe  of  his 
art,  but  in  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  and  Ghirlanda^jo,  and 
in  the  cartoons  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
he  found  the  principal  elements  of  whatever  excelleooe  he 


afterwards  attained.  His  powers  were  first  developed  m 
some  works  executed  in  conjunction  with  a  friend  and 
fellow-student,  called  Francesco  Bigio,  for  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Florence;  but  the  great  picture  of  St  John 
preaching,  entirely  by  his  own  hand,  established  his  claim 
to  independent  reputation,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
work  which  immediately  followed,  the  life  of  Filippo  Benizi, 
in  ten  compartments,  for  the  churoh  of  the  Servi,  entitled 
him  to  rank  with  any  competitor  in  his  native  city.  Stimu- 
lated by  this  success,  Andrea  felt  anxious  to  trv  his  strength 
with  his  great  contemporaries  at  Rome,  and  aooordingiy 
made  a  visit  to  that  city.  Vasari  relates,  that,  on  seeing  the 
paintings  of  Raffaelle,  he  felt  so  humiliated,  that  he  re- 
turned immediately  to  Florence,  without  staving  to  inves- 
tigate the  great  works  which  had  impressed  mm  with  so 
nainfril  a  sense  of  inferiority.  Other  authorities  affirm  that 
ne  remained  in  the  imperial  city  a  considerable  time,  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  the  study  of  Michel  Angelo, 
Raffaelle,  and  the  Antique ;  this  account  is  by  far  the  more 
probable,  especially  as  the  first  works  which  he  executed 
after  his  return  to  Florence  manifest  an  obvious  improve- 
ment in  style.  Among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Last  Supper,  painted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Salvi. 
Of  the  last  picture  L^nzi  relates,  that  during  the  siege  of 
Florence,  in  1529,  the  soldiers  having  got  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  and  having  demolished  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastery,  on  entering  the  refectory  were  struck  with  sueh 
reverence  at  the  sight  of  the  painting,  that  they  remained 
awhile  motionless,  and  then  returned,  without  eommitting 
any  further  injury. 

The  increasing  reputation  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  procured 
him  an  invitation  from  Fmnois  I.  to  visit  the  court  of  Franee, 
and  that  monaroh  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  him  altogether 
in  his  service.  The  poUtical  troubles  of  his  own  country, 
which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  art  a  precarious  and  unprofit- 
able employment,  induced  Andrea  to  embrace  with  eager- 
ness the  proposal  of  the  French  monarch,  and  he  set  out  for 
his  court,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most  flattering 
demonstrations  of  kindness  and  respect  His  first  per* 
formance  was  a  portrait  of  the  Dauphin,  for  which  he  was 
paid  the  sum  of  300  gold  crowns ,  he  painted  also  for  the 
king  the  superb  picture  of  the  Charity,  which  is  now  in 
the  French  museum.  A  multitude  of  commissions  poured 
in  upon  him  from  the  principal  nobility,  and  every  ciroum- 
stance  seemed  to  conspire  for  his  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  engaged  on  a  picture  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen- 
mother,  when  in  an  evil  hour  he  was  induced  by  earnest 
solicitations,  sent  by  bis  wife  and  friends  from  Florence,  to 
return  to  that  city.  He  obtained  permission  from  Frands  I. 
to  depart,  on  the  assurance  that  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
journey  was  to  transport  his  family  to  France;  and  the 
king,  bemg  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  Andrea*s  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art,  intrusted  him 
with  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues. 
Andrea  was  perhaps,  originally,  neither  profligate  nor  un- 
principled; but  his  character  was  impaired  by  that  want  of 
moral  firmness,  which,  beginning  in  weakness,  too  often 
ends  in  vice.  His  wife  was  improvident,  and  he  was  sujt- 
rounded  by  dissipated  acquaintances ;  and  he  expended  in 
a  round  of  expensive  pleasures,  not  only  the  money  with 
which  Francis  I.  had  liberally  rewarded  his  services,  but 
that  also  which  the  monarch  had  consigned  to  him  fbr  the 
purpose  of  selecting  objects  for  his  museum.  Of  oourse,  he 
never  returned  to  France.  Indigence  came  upon  him,  and 
the  remorse  with  which  he  was  continually  tormented  from 
the  consciousness  of  ingratitude  towards  his  royal  benefactor, 
was  aggravated,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of  his  gay  friends, 
but  by  that  of  his  wife  also,  who  fled  from  him,  leaving  him 
a  prey  to  despondency  and  distress.  His  afiiiotions  were 
terminated  hv  the  plague  which  visited  Florence  in  1530, 
and  carried  him  off  m  ms  forty-setsond  year. 

The  genuine  productions  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  not 
frequently  seen  out  of  Florence,  but  they  abound  in  the 
ehurehes,  convents,  and  palaces  of  that  city.  His  style  if 
so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  was  not  incapable,  when  the  subject  de- 
manded it,  of  impressing  his  works  with  an  air  o^  stem 
grandeur,  whether  in  relation  to  the  style  of  design*  or  to 
ue  effect  of  ehiar  oscuro ;  but  his  more  gene^^^l  character* 
ifttics  are  those  of  harmony  and  suavity ;  Ms  colouring  is 
sometimes  most  deUcately  tender.  He  was  so  expert  in 
mechanical  practice,  that  a  copy  made  by  him  of  a  pertrail 
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of  Leo  X.,  by  Raffaelle,  deceived  even  Giulio  Romano, 
adtfaough  he  had  intpected  the  process  of  the  original, 
and  had  even  assisied  in  the  execution  of  it.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  Andrea  del  Saito*s  pictures,  although 
by  no  means  an  example  of  his  general  stvle,  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  in  which 
St  Joseph  reposes  on  a  sack  of  corn.  The  panegyrists 
of  Andrea  have  asserted  that  if  he  had  studied  longer 
in  Rome,  he  would  probably  have  rivalled  the  great 
works  of  Rai&elle  and  Michel  Angelo ;  but  without  con- 
ceding Buoh  extraTagant  praise,  it  is  quite  enough  for  his 
reputation  that  he  established  it  while  those  great  artists 
were  still  practising,  and  that  his  name  has  kept  its  place 
amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  tastOi  during  a  lapse  of  three 
hundred  years. 

ANDRBASBER6,  (Mount  of  St.  Andrew,)  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  mountain«towns  of  the  Upper  Hars, 
is  situated  in  the  province  of  Grubenhagen,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  and  crowns  an  eminence  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  1936  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
neighbourhood  is  rich  in  mines,  yielding  silver,  copper,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  arsenic ;  and  these*  as  well  as  the  spinning  of 
yarn,  lace-making,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  affora  profitable 
employment  to  its  inhabitants,  who  are  above  4000  in  num- 
ber. Ithasapublio  school  for  the  middling  classes.  In 
1728  a  piece  of  silver  ore,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  was 
found  in  one  of  the  mines  near  the  town,  and  presented  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  Gottingen,  fh>m  which  it 
was,  however,  stolen  in  1 783.  Andreasberg  lies  about  fif- 
te^  miles  north  of  Goslar.  The  mountain  of  this  name  is 
the  highest  point  in  tho  Har2  at  which  slate  is  found. 

ANDREKWA,  (also  called  Endery  or  Bndri.)  is  a 
principality  of  the  Kumiikian  Tartars,  Ijdng  along  the 
ICasma,  between  the  river  Aksai  and  the  Caspian ;  about 
25  miles  west  of  the  last-mentioned  sea.  It  forms  at 
present  one  of  the  districts  composing  the  government 
of  Caucasia  in  Russia  in  Asia,  and  embraces  the  penin- 
sula and  gulf  of  Agrasehanskoi.  Its  surface  presents 
an  intermixture  of  fertile  plains  and  arid  wastes  of 
sand;  produces  grain,  and  abounds  in  mineral  waters 
and  springs  of  naphtha.  Andreewa  is  likewise  the  name 
given  to  its  capital,  and  is  the  mart  to  which  the  Les- 
ffhian  tribes  resort  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  depredations.  It  is  an  open  town  situated 
on  the  AktAsh,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tshumlu,  and  contains 
upwards  of  3000  houses,  with  a  population,  which  is  stated 
by  some  writers  at  12,000,  and  by  others  at  15,000  souls. 
Andreewa  was,  not  long  since*  an  avowed  asylum  for  all  the 
vagabonds  and  freebooters  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  and 
is  to  this  day  a  thriving  market  for  Uie  sale  of  slaves. 
In  this  last  respect  it  runs  a  miserable  race  of  competition 
with  the  town  of  Aksai,  on  the  river  of  that  name  and  in  the 
same  principality.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  Mohammedan 
schools,  to  wnich  the  Circassian  Mollahs  are  sent  for  educa- 
tion. Though  little  deserving  the  name  of  education,  yet 
the  smattering  of  reading  ana  writing  wliich  they  here  ac- 

auire,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  them,  upon  their  return  amongst 
leir  fellow-countrymen,  with  the  means  of  keeping  tne 
tenets  and  prejudices  of  Mohammedanism  alive  in  their 
bosoms,  and  thus  maintaining  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  native  and  his  heretic  fellow -subject  of  the  Greek  faith. 
ANDREOSSI,  Count,  was  born  at  Castelnaudary  in  the 

firovince  of  Languedoc,  in  March,  1761.  His  family  was  of 
talian  descent.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery.  In  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  shared  in  tho  general  enthusiasm  for  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  he  afterwards  served  under  Bonaparte  in  the 
early  Italian  campaigns,  where  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  in  1 796.  He  next  followeil  Bonaparte 
^  S^yp^  where  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  the  scientific  laboun  of  that  celebrated  expedition. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Cairo,  and 
wrote  several  memoirs,  Qn  th§  Lake  MenzaUh,  On  the  Vol- 
Uy  of  ihe  Natron  Lake,  On  the  Waterlees  River,  &c.  When 
Bonaparte  returned  secretly  to  France,  Andreossi  was  one  of 
th«  few  officers  who  accompanied  him,  and  he  ever  after 
prov<Kl  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  his  great  commander. 
Andre«8si  served  in  the  so-called  CraUo-Batavian  army  under 
Augereav  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayne.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England.  When 
Napoleon  aasuvied  the  imperial  crown,  Andreossi  was  made 
inspector-general  of  artillery,  and  a  count  of  the  now  empire. 
He  went  alterwaidi  m  ambawador  to  Viennai  and  having 


quitted  his  post  when  the  war  broke  out  agam  betireen 
Austria  and  France  in  1 809,  he  was  present  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Vienna  alter 
the  taking  of  that  city.  He  was  next  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  which  important  situation  he  won 
the  general  esteem  of  both  Franks  and  Turks.  After  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  recalled  Au- 
dreossi  from  Constantincple,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
the  cross  of  St  Lonis.  Andreossi  was  living  in  retirement 
when  Napoleon  Unded  from  Elba,  but  he  then  appeared 
again  on  the  political  stage  to  assist  his  old  master  in  his 
last  struggle.  He  was  created  a  peer  during  the  hundred 
days.  Alter  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  withdrew  again  to 
private  life,  and  busied  himself  in  revising  and  publishing 
several  interesting  memoira  which  he  had  written  during  his 
residence  in  Turaey.  His  work  on  Conetantinople  et  le 
Bosphore  de  Thrace  is  deservedly  esteemed.  His  memoir 
On  the  Springe  and  Conduits  by  which  Comtaniinople  is 
siqjplied  with  Water,  contains  much  curious  infonnation  on 
the  art  of  hydraulics  as  practised  by  the  Turks.  Andreossi 
had  written  also  in  1810  a  History  of  the  Canal  of  Lanr 

fuedoe,  in  which  he  claimed  for  ono  of  his  ancestors, 
'ran9ois  Andreossi,  the  principal  merit  in  the  planning  of 
that  great  work,  which  had  till  then  been  ascribed  to  the  en- 
gineer Riquet  This  book  was  the  occasion  of  much  contro- 
versy with  Riquet's  descendants,  in  which  tho  astronomer. 
De  la  Lande,  sided  with  ^e  latter.  Count  Andreossi  died 
in  September,  1828,  at  Montauban. 

ANDRBW,  kings  of  Hungary.    [See  Hungary.] 

ANDREW,  SAINT,  one  of  the  apostles,  the  brother  of 
St  Peter.  His  father's  name  was  Janus.  From  the  first 
chapter  of  St  John  s  Gospei,  he  appeare  to  have  been  one 
of  the  followera  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  left  at  the 
call  of  Jesus,  being  the  first  disciple  whom  the  Saviour  is 
recorded  to  have  received.  Andrew  introduced  Peter  to 
Jesus.  According  to  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  Jesus 
found  Peter  and  Andrew  together,  foliowmg  their  occupa- 
tion of  flshermen*  as  he  was  walkhig  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  called  them,  when  they  immediately  left  their  nets  and 
followed  him;  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
some  time  after  the  firat  interview  recorded  by  St  John. 
That  evangelist  mentions  Andrew  as  the  disciple  who  in- 
timated  the  presence  of  the  lad  with  the  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  when  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
was  performed.  Such  is  nearly  all  that  is  stated  respect- 
ing this  apostle  in  Scripture. 

The  ecclesiastical  historians,  however,  have  professed  to 
give  us  accounts  in  considerable  detail  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  According  to  Theodoret,  he  employed  himself  for 
some  years  in  journeying  and  preaching  the  faith  through- 
out Greece;  but  Busebius,  and  other  writera,  speak  of 
Scythia  as  the  province  of  his  missionary  labours.  The 
common  statement,  however,  is,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
at  PatrcD,  now  Patras,  in  Achaia,  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Egrous,  the  pro-consul  of  that  province.  The 
year  in  which  this  event  took  place  is  not  mentioned ;  but 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  church  the  festival 
commemorative  of  it  is  held  on  the  30th  of  November.  The 
notion  that  St.  Andrew  suffered  on  a  cross  of  the  form  of 
the  letter  X,  appears  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but 
the  oldest  writers  say  that  he  was  nailed  to  an  olive- 
tree.  They  used  to  keep,  in  the  church  of  St.  Victor,  at 
Marseilles,  what  was  affirmed  to  be  the  very  cross  on  which 
he  had  been  suspended ;  it  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine, 
and  was  of  the  common  form,  that  is,  with  one  Hmb  per 
pendicular,  and  the  other  horizontal. 

The  Scottish  historian,  Fordun,  delivers  a  legend  respect- 
ing the  relics  of  St  Andrew,  which  several  of  his  country- 
men have  copied.  In  tho  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it 
seems,  the  bones  of  the  saint,  which  still  remained  at 
Patr»,  were  in  the  custody  of  Regulus,  an  abbot  or,  as 
other  accounts  style  him,  a  bishop,  of  tho  Greek  church. 
In  Uie  year  .345,  the  Emperor  Constantius  II.  gave  ordcra 
that  these  precious  remains  should  be  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  on  the  third  night  before  they  were  removc<l, 
an  angel  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Regulus,  and  ordered  him 
to  abstract  from  the  chest  in  which  they  were  kept  the 
upper  bone  of  one  of  tlie  arms,  three  of  the  flngera  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  pan  of  one  of  the  knees.  Some  ac- 
counts add  a  tooth  to  tliii>4ist  of  items.  Regulus  ha^in^ 
done  as  he  was  commanded,  was,  some  years  id\er,  directea 
by  another  vision  to  take  his  departure,  with  the  relics, 
from  Patro ;  and,  having  accordingly  set  out»  he  was,  9fi»t 
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8u  8alt»tar*t,  and  Um  bnfldiogt  of  8t  Lwoiid't  w«Vi 

•oM.  and  converted  into  dwelling-houses. 

St  Mmry*s  CoUej^  was  funned  out  of  the  original 
iominarjr  ur  pa>dago)ry  of  Bishup  Wardlaw,  hv  James 
Hoaton.  Airht)i<»hop  of  St.  Andrews  (for  the  see  had  heen 
madr  arrhiopikoopail  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Kennedy's  suo- 
r«  ti*oT) ;  and  hu  ae<ii)^s  were  furtlier  carried  on  hy  Cfardinal 
Beaton,  the  an*hln.Hhop'«  nephew  and  successor  in  the  see. 
anl  by  Airlibi^hop  Hamilton,  who  succeeded  the  cardinal. 
Tlio  eiilAn^vmcnt  of  the  pcdago^ry  by  Archbiriiop  Beaton 
npfH'int  tu  ha\c  U>on  he^un  in  1533.  In  1579,  the  college 
M  j«  remfKlcUcd  uniler  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Gtx)rge 
Burlianan.  The  buildings  occupy  two  sides  of  a  quad- 
ran^  It*,  on  the  !Mmth  side  of  KouUi  Street;  and  have  lately 
hivu  %ub%tatit4iiU>  Olid  tastefully  repaired. 

The  cumculum,  or  course  of  study  in  the  arts,  extends 
over  four  «e%sions.  These  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
Unit«Hl  C<t!lo;;i%  and  the  iic»sion  la&ts  from  the  end  of  Oc- 
UiUt  to  the  U^i^mning  of  May.  St.  Mary*s  College  haa 
t!iff<»  pn*fr*^ir%,  viz.,  of  divinity,  church  histor)',  and 
om  utai  lani;-.:a^e»,  lM'>ides  a  principal,  who  also  reads  lee- 
turv*^  on  dnitiii)  ;  and  the  complete  course  of  a  student 
ill'  ludr^  four  yrufs,  but  the  Si'^!»ton  is  only  of  four  months. 
Tlic  »tu(ly  of  uiatht'matirti  ha»  always  formed  a  principal 
brsiirh  of  in^trurtioii  ai  St.  Andrews. 

In  eat  h  of  the  roUi>gc4  are  lod^mg-rooms  Ibr  the  students, 
wbirh  Iui\e  Wen  now  tur  M>me  time  unoccupied ;  and  there 
arv  burwinef  or  endowments,  entitling  the  holders  to  a  cer- 
tain income  ftr  m>  many  years.  Fifty -five  belong  to  Uie 
r lilted  Ci»lle;;c,  and  bc\ent4*vn  to  St.  Man'*s.  iJoum,  qf 
E'tuc.  v.il.  i\.,  p.  :{e>.)  The  students  of  St.  Mary's  pay  no 
fet*».  The  emoluments  of  the  proies>ors  arise  from  their 
salaries,  or,  at  the  United  College,  fix>m  these  with  their  fees 
in  addition.  The  number  of  students  at  the  university  was, 
in  lH'i6-27, 3*20.  iJoum,  qf  Educ,)  Those  who  belong  to 
the  United  College  are  required  to  attend  divine  service 
twu*e  in  the  Sunday  at  the  college  chapel;  except  in  the 
caic  of  Dinienters,  who  are  allowed  to  attend  tneir  own 

pUrrii  uf  Worship. 

The  revenues  uf  the  UniUnl  College  are'  somewhat  more 
than  30UU/.  tfcr  annum,  including  the  »ums  received  on 
arrouut  ul  tuc  buribanes;  tlie  di^burMments  in  1823  (the 
lA!t»>t  %t:iii*!iicut  ui>i*n  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
a(i(»niiti.nl  by  nival  authority,  some  years  ago,  to  visit  the 
St  .itch  unnenuties)  rather  exceeded  the  income;  and 
xhi  TV  U  bcftides  a  ouiuiilerable  debt  The  re\enue  of  St. 
Mar>'>,  on  tlie  average  for  seven  years  before  lb'.26,  was 
ratSiT  greit4;r  tlian  the  expenditure,  and  amounted  to 
s^^ivc  XlOvO,  The  univcFkity  has  Utile  property  di»tinot 
frutn  that  pi>sM*«6cd  by  the  colleges  individually,  except 
lh<*  lihrar)'*  which  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work 
entered  at  StuUouer's  Hall,  and  contained  upwards  of 
4  e .  n u 0  Vi/.  u mott  m  1  b3  0.  The  uUicer  of  highest  d  i  gnity  is 
the  chan'-clW,  but  hi»  otfire  is  merely  honorary  :  the  rtctor 
(vti.<»  i»  a|»|iiiint«^l  by  the  pnnci))aU,  tlie  prufetiMini,  and  by 
li.  >  »tu(l«.Mit«  of  tlvLMiin;)',  and  of  moral  and  natural  philo- 
»«p'.v )  IS  the  acunt?  head.  He  is  appointed  annually,  and 
oiu*  of  th*>  pnnci(,iU«  ur  of  tlie  protestors  of  divinity  or 
<h'.ir('h  history,  mu«t  be  elected.  He  is  prse^os  of  the 
MiiitUft  ura'IiiuuMifl,  by  which  Uxly,  conbibtini;  of  the 
prUiei|>al  aii'l  pr  lW«on  uf  each  cuUetfu,  all  the  academical 
•*.■•■ 'ret  •  *n»  cuulrrreil.  Th«  llouiuhtiig  trade  once  carried 
Oil  III  mtdical  degrivs  has  Won  giVi-ii  up.  A  graminar- 
krhti*!!,  uiid  a  wh-»»i  fur  Enuii»h  writing  and  arithmetic, 
arv  uh'Ur  the  pAtn>ii&ue  of  the  cor|Kiration.  Dr.  Bell, 
tU-  fduiider  of  the  Ma«lnu  »\Mem  of  edueation,  has  given 
a  Aplf*)«li'l  donutj'in  of  4j,0uu/.,  3  p<*r  oenU  stock,  for 
th<>  r»ta*'l'ftliinent  of  a  compn*hcnftiv«  seminary  of  educa- 
t:-n  in  this  hi»  native  city,  to  be  callwl  the  &Iadras  Col- 
Irice.  Tlie  builtlings  for  thi«  school,  forming  a  large  and 
h  »i  'l«iime  edifif*«*  on  tb«*  vuth  ^idc  of  South  Street,  some 
d  »t.inr«>  we%i  fnim  St.  Mar>  s  C<>Uege,  ant  nearly  ooraplelcd. 

The  sntMiuitu;»«  uf  St.  Andrews  anc  numerous  and  in- 
terF«t>ni;.  Th>>Mi  which  are  (.<crU'».a%tical  i»taitd  near  together 
jtut  bv  the  harlMMir.  Tlie  ntu%t  ant  lent  is  the  chapel,  (si 
tuat^  aUmt  frtv  yanU  S.K.  uf  the  catheilrmU)  the  fouO" 
dsti'mof  whu-h  the  |«'ir\'nd  a*tn*K»%  to  St.  Reirulu»,  (cum- 
inunly  r^led  St.  Rbh.)  the  traditumary  foumler  of  the 
p'sre,  but  vhw'h  i«  pn>hvMy  lOuu  years  uld  at  least.  The 
•t>ry  IS,  that  a  >mA\  pi»r*uii,  the  ali^mt  (>f  a  monaatery  at  Patrv, 
(Patraft.i  tn  Aelaaia,  having  beuu  warned  to  a  dream  to 
depart  without  df  lay  to  an  uland  calhtl  Albion,  situated  in 
ih$  AtfthMC  nimmty  U  Um  Mfmyum  vudd,  tot  tail  with 


Mvt&teen  monka  and  thrae  nuna*  carrying  with  him  aoin» 
of  the  relies  of  St  Andrew ;  and  was  wrecked  in  the  bay  now 
called  St  Andrews,  (the  shores  of  whioh  were  then  covered 
with  wood,  and  infested  with  huge  wild  boars,)  and  lo»t  all 
except  his  companions  and  the  precious  relics.  He  succeeded 
in  converting  tne  King  of  the  Ficts,  who  then  governed  this 
part  of  the  country,  (near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;) 
and  the  grateful  prince  ereeted  for  the  saint  the  chapel  o/C 
which  the  ruins  still  remain.  They  consist  of  the  walls  of 
the  chapel,  inclosing  an  area  of  thirty-one  and  a  half  feet  by 
twenty-five.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from  east  to  west  At 
the  west-end  is  the  tower,  a  square  building  with  a  baso  of 
twenty  feet  each  way,  (measured  outside  of  the  walls,)  and 
108  feet  high.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Gothic  architecture 
in  these  ruins,  which  are  doubtless  very  antient.  Adjoining 
the  west  side  of  the  tower  was  another  chapel  of  which  no 
part  remains. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews  was  nearly  160  years  in 
building,  (a.d.  1159,  or  1161  to  1318,1  and  was  demolished 
in  one  day,  in  June  1569,  by  a  mob  excited  bv  a  sermon 
of  the  celebrated  John  Knox.  The  eastern  gable  with  ita 
two  towers  is,  however,  still  standing ;  and  Uiero  remains 
also  one  of  the  towers  of  the  western  gable,  part  of  the  south 
wall  from  the  western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  tha 
west  waH  of  the  south  transept  The  towers  are  each  100 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  summit ;  they  rose  consi- 
derably above  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  arehitectura 
varies,  Saxon  and  Gtothio  (or  lata  Norman  and  early 
English)  being  intermixed.  The  western  end  was  of  later 
erection,  and  in  a  much  richer  and  more  ornamented  sty  la 
than  the  other ;  and  exceeded  it  in  width  by  ten  or  twelve 
feet  The  length  of  the  cathedral,  as  nearly  as  can  ha 
measured  ftom  the  unevenneas  of  the  ground,  was  350 
feet  (Sinclair's  StoHsiical  Account  qf  Scotland^)  or  370  feet, 
{Grienant  and  Beautiei  of  Scotland,)  and  the  breadth  of  tha 
transept  from  north  to  south  was  1 60  feet  (Sinclair's  Staii*^ 
tical  Account  </  Scotland,)  or  180  feet  {Grierson,)  The 
stone  is  by  no  means  of  so  durable  a  nature  as  that  with 
which  St  Regulus's  chapel  is  built ;  and  the  dilapidation 
has  .been  further  increased  by  the  use  of  the  materials  for 
later  erections.  The  ruined  chureh  of  St  Leonard's  adjoiua 
the  college  of  that  name. 

An  extensive  wall  about  870  yards  in  length,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  and  four  feet  thick,  with  sixteen  round  or  square 
turrets  at  different  distances,  was  erected  by  Prior  Hepburn 
(the  ibunder  of  St  Leonard's  College)  in  the  beginning  uf 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  enclu:>e  for  nearly  the  whole  at 
their  circuit  tlie  grounds  of  the  great  priory  of  St  Andrews, 
which  had  been  erected  about  a.d.  11 20.  The  enclosure  la 
about  eighteen  acres,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  cat  he* 
dral  and  St  Rule's  chapel,  besides  the  relics  of  some  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  priory.  This  wall  having  been 
constructed  of  durable  stone  is  tolerably  entire,  and  haa 
three  gates  still  standing ;  one,  a  stately  gotliio  arch,  fruuta 
the  end  of  South  Street  • 

There  are  some  rehos  of  two  monasteries,  one  of  the  IXh 
minicans,  founded  by  Bishop  Wishart  in  1274,  and  the 
<ither  of  the  Obbervantinos  (a  s))ecics  of  Franciscan^), 
founded  bv  Bishop  Kennetly  at  leo^t  150  yc^ara  later.  Part 
of  one  of  tiicM)  ediiices.  thuu^h  it  is  not  decided  to  which  of 
the  ordurs  it  bclongctl,  is  umhI  for  the  grammar-school,  mad 
ktands  in  South  Street,  about  200  yards  from  the  west 
purt;  it  haa,  however,  been  entirely  modernised.  Another 
fragment  of  the  same  convent  with  an  arohed  roof  is^ 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  pointed  anrhi- 
tccture  in  St  Andrews.  Ilie  other  convent  was  about  li^O 
\  ards  frum  the  wc:»t  port  uf  North  Street  outside  of  the  town, 
buth  were  demolished  in  ooii sequence  of  Knox's  preaching 
in  June,  1559,  when  the  cathedral  was  destroyed. 

On  the  shore  of  St  Andrew's  Bay,  on  a  ridge  or  cUlf, 
washed  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  by  tlie  sea  are  the  ruins  uf 
the  castle,  which  ser\'e  as  a  land-mark  to  seamen.  Tliere 
are  some  parts  of  the  vkalls  standing  on  the  N.  and  £.,  but 
others  ha\e  &llen  from  the  encroai:liment  of  the  sea,  wlu.-h 
has  here  gained  ooniMderablv  on  tlie  land,  while  a  little  way 
N.VV.  of  the  caittle,  (on  *  the  Linkfe, )  as  we  have  se«n«  it 
has  thrown  up  earthy  matter.  The  keep  or  donjon  at  tb.e 
north-west  corner  is  entire.  This  cantle  was  built  by  Bisliof» 
RoKcr  abuut  a.d.  1200,  and  suhMK^uently  enlarged.  In 
13Jb,  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  IIL  of  Eo^r* 
land ;  re-taken  the  following  vear,  and  nearly  demdlislicti 
Bishop  Trail  repaired  it  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
caatury,  and  it  becama  the  epiaoopal  midiPoa,    It  va» 
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'finiher  repaired  and  beautified,  and  new  worWi  were  erected 
by  Cardinal  Beaton  in  1546;  but  it  was  demolished  by 
an  act  of  council  in  or  about  1547,  and  though  it  was  again 
partially  repaired  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  it  never  re- 
covered fhim  this  overthrow. 

In  the  oliff  between  the  harbour  and  the  castle  is  a  sin*' 
gular  cave,  consisting  of  two  apartments. 

St.  Andrews  was  Sie  scene  of  several  remarkable  events, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
fires  of  persecution  were  repeatedly  kindled,  for  the  town 
was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
stronehold  of  the  Catholics.  Here  in  1527  Patrick  HamiU 
ton,  t  ne  first  Protestant  martyr  in  Scotland,  was  burned ;  and 
in  1545,  Wishart,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
reibrmere,  suffered ;  Ccudinal  Beaton,  the  then  archbishop, 
looking  on  from  a  window  of  the  castle.  The  martyr, 
with  his  dyin^  breath,  foretold  the  downfall  of  his  per- 
secutor, and  his  prophecy  was  remarkably  verified  about  a 
year  after.  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  with 
nlteon  associates,  proceeded  to  the  castle,  and  with  great 
address  and  resolution  cleared  it  of  the  cardinaVs  retinue, 
and  of  t^e  workmen  employed  in  the  repairs  or  new 
erections,  amounting  altogether  to  150  persons,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  cardinal's  chamber,  deliberately  murdered 
him.  The  conspirators  with  their  friends  held  out  in 
the  castle  for  several  months  against  the  troops  of  the 
government  aided  by  a  body  of  French ;  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  upon  terms.  It  was  upon  this  sur- 
render that  the  act  of  council  for  the  demolition  of  the  castle 
was  issued.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  in  1679, 
took  place  on  Magus  Moor,  about  three  miles  6.W.  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  within  sight  of  the  town. 

St.  Andrews  is  thirty-nine  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  in  lat.  SB**  19'  33"  N.,  long.  2°  60' W.  from  Green- 
wch. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  district  where  St.  Regulus 
arrived  was  Mucross;  and  the  promontory  on  which  the 
city  stands  was  called  Kilrymont  till  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  dangerous. 
fGrierson's  Delineations  of  St.  Andrews ;  Beauties  of  Scot" 
land,  and  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,) 

ANDREWS  (LANCELOT),  an  eminent  EngUsh  pre- 
late, was  descended  from  an  antient  Suffolk  family,  and 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  All-Hallows  Barking,  London, 
in  1565.  His  father.  Collier  says,  was  a  merchant  of  good 
repute ; — according  to  the  Biographia  Britannica,  he  had 
spent  the  most  part  of  his  life  at  sea.  Young  Andrews  was 
educated  first  at  the  Coopers*  Free  School  at  Ratcliff,  and 
then  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  from  which  he  was  sent 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  by  Archdeacon  Watts,  on 
one  of  the  exhibitions  founded  by  the  latter  in  that  College. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  University  by  his 
studious  habits  and  extensive  acquirements;  and  also  in 
certain  lectures  which  he  read  as  catechist  displayed  the  first 
promise  of  that  talent  for  pulpit  oratory  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  celebrated.  Having  taken  orders,  he  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  preacher.  His  first  patron  was  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  who  took  him  with  him  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  obtained 
the  notice  of  Walsingham,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  ^ave 
him  first  the  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hamps^hire, 
and  soon  after  obtained  ror  him  the  vicarage  of  St.  Gileses 
Cripplegate,  London.  To  this  preferment  were  afterwards 
added  uie  dignities  of  prebendary  and  canon  residentiary  of 
8t.  PauVs,  and  prebendary  of  the  coUegate  church  of  South- 
well. The  mastership  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  in  ordinarv  to  the  queen  ibUowed ;  and  so 
greatly  was  her  majesty  deUghted  with  his  manner  of 
nreaching,  that  she  was  not  lon^  in  giving  him  a  stall  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  place  which  he  soon  exchanged  for 
the  deanery  of  that  church.  He  held  this  situation  when 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne.  With  that  monarch  he  im- 
mediately became  a  great  favourite,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Chichester  having  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to 
it,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  November,  1605. 
The  king  at  the  same  time  made  him  his  lord  almoner. 
In  1609  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely;  and 
was  soon  after  made  a  privy-councillor  both  for  England 
and  Scotland.  When  James,  in  1617,  visited  the  latter 
kingdom.  Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  persons  by  whom 
lie  was  aeoompanied.  In  1618,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  was  at  the  same  time  made 
dettn  of  tfie  chapel  royaL    These  were  his  last  preferments. 


He  died  at  Winohester-honse,  in  Sofathwark,  on  the  S5th  of 
September,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  ehuroh  of  St  Sa- 
viour*s,  where  a  handsome  marble  monument,  bearing  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  was  erected  over  his  remains.  His  tomb 
was  opened,  and  his  coffin  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  reparation  of  the  church. 

The  principal  work  which  Bishop  Andrews  published 
during  his  life  was  a  thick  quarto  volume,  printed  in  1609, 
with  the  title  Tortura  Tortt ;  being  an  answer  to  a  treatise 
in  which  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus,  had  attacked  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  King  James 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Kings,  respecting  the  autho- 
rity of  Christian  princes  over  persons  and  causes  eccle* 
siastical.  Andrews  imdertook  hu  performance  on  the  com- 
mand of  his  majesty ;  and  was  considered  to  have  executed 
his  task  with  great  ability.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Manual  of  Private  Devotions  and  Meditations  for  every  Day 
in  the  Week,  and  a  ManwU  of  Directions  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  After  his  death,  a  volume,  containing  ninety- 
six  of  his  sermons,  was,  by  the  direction  of  Charles  I., 
printed  under  the  care  of  Bishops  Laud  and  Buckeridge ; 
and  another  volume,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  his  tracts 
and  speeches,  also  appeared  in  1629.  His  work,  entitled 
7%e  Moral  Law  Etrpoundedy  or  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Cmn* 
mandments,  was  first  published  in  1642.  His  ^ATotrwaa- 
fnatia  Sacra,  or  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orphan 
Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Pouts,  and  St,  Giles's  Cripple- 
gate,  appeared  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1657.  Bishop  Andrews 
was,  also,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  common  translation  of 
the  Bible,  The  portions  in  which  he  was  concerned  were 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical  books  from  the  Book  of 
Judges  to  the  Books  of  Kings  inclusive. 

All  the  writings  of  Bishop  Andrews  display  abundant 
learning;  but  his  eloquence,  notwithstanding  the  delight 
it  appears  to  have  afforaed  his  contemporaries,  is  but  little 
calculated  to  please  the  present  age.  Overspread  as  it  is 
with  verbal  conceits  and  far-fetched  allusions,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  this  way  a  perpetual  labour  of  ingenuity,  it  alto- 
gether wants  that  simpUcitv  and  directness  of  effect  which  is 
the  soul  of  good  writing.  Not  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  sense  wrapt  up  in  its  tinsel  tropes,  and  other 
puerile  and  grotesque  decorations ;  but  the  whole  Ufe  and 
spirit  of  every  thought  is  most  commonly  suffocated  under  a 
load  of  dead  verbiage.  The  bishop's  style,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  wonderfully  fascinated  every  body  in  his  own 
times.  Fuller,  who  is  greatly  taken  with  it,  and  who 
affirms  that  Dr.  Andrews  was  '  an  inimitable  preacher  in 
his  way,*  in  an  anecdote  which  he  tells  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  difficult  or  impossible  it  was  for  those  who 
attempted  to  copy  him  to  match  their  model,  unconsciously 
records  a  severe  and,  at  the  same  time,  well-deserved  con- 
demnation of  the  manner  of  writing  which  he  so  much 
admires.  '  Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton,*  he  says, 
'  his  contemporary  and  colleague,  endeavoured  in  vain  in 
his  sermons  to  assimilate  his  style,  and  therefore  said 
merrily  of  himself,  I  had  almost  marred  my  own  natural 
trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  artificial  amble.' 

Bishop  Andrews  was  all  his  life  a  hard  student,  and  is 
stated  to  have  made  himself  conversant  with  all  the  learning 
of  his  age.  After  he  had  been  three  years  at  the  university, 
we  are  told,  it  was  his  custom  to  come  up  to  London  for  a 
month  every  year ;  and  during  that  space,  which  he  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  always  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  studied  some  language 
or  branch  of  science  with  which  he  was  before  unacquainted. 
Casaubon,  Cluverius,  Grotius,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent 
scholars  of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulogized  his  extensive 
erudition,  which  was  wont,  it  appears,  to  overflow  in  his 
conversation,  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  He  was  also  cele- 
brated ibr  his  talent  at  repartee,  of  wnich  the  following  in- 
stance is  told  by  the  writer  of  a  life  of  Waller,  the  poet, 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Waller  having  one  day  gone  to  see 
James  I.  at  dinner,  saw  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Dr. 
Neale,  Bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  the  king  s 
chair,  and  overheard  the  following  conversation:  '  His 
majesty  asked  the  bishops, — My  loras,  cannot  I  take  my 
subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality 
in  parliament  ?  The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered, 
God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.  Whereupon,  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the 
Bishon  of  Winchester,  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?  Sir, 
replied  the  bishop,  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary 
The  king  answered.  No  put  offs,  my  lord ;  answer 
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A>  i^k'yMLDA.  a  ^r,n*r^i«ar^/n,  «o  «^r.-^  by  'b?  Greeks    pcmtuos  of  tbe  cainp  tc  a  t^  cf  liiiirt  arid  defaanch. 
fir-^m  A.V.rifn^rla,  rr^i;  m;^^.'«i'.'Z>'^  rU  .j:.ter  of  C^phecs    was  a  peat  £iTcaxite  Yiih  the  £l^  sex,  and  he 
^*^ii  CA^.rM^-  z,  Tkztt  -wiA  ^^tAA^^  u»  a  r^x  4  aM  x^ia  exposed    aiEectY.>cis of  no  less  than  ftximril  priaeesses  in  saeeessaon, 
r..  a  v^a^HA  .«■••.••••.  fr'»r.i  Wi^ittn  *c*r  «i4  'i#:.^^ere*i  -ly  Perseus.  |  bezmnnis  vith  Eodoea,  the  ecrpirr^r"*  nfeee.  vbo  iv  Iiitw 
T..UI    <r>r.<t%*    It' r.   ^;rr'.-ie4  a  ^.r.^r^-a- .e  retrj-ii  of  the    fctratiolL  tiie  palace,  and  accompocjed  ber  lover  in  his  cariy 
h^:i  *!z  %  \:'A,n  Ci<^iMr"'.a.  hy  nc^j-.^  *t  u^iy  ue  :^.^  found.  1  campaigns.    AcdrofiicTis.  m  hi^esije  at  Ikiev, became  in- 
A  ^^".^   ^r%n.».  :...-«•.  ^.r*  tr.e  hr.^^v^  «(ar  of  tee   five  m  '  stnzmental  in  forciu:^  an  ar.amy  lefeeu   the   Russian 
f.  w-^u.'vra.  r.i.i.'A/fi  ^:J«  ar.d  tlie  p  te  *tar.  p^v<^  throosrh  a  '  pnuee  and  tlie  Emperor  ManueL  acd  thos  obtained  h\^ 
fUr  \i   \..fi   w.'«t  rr^^..ru«ie   .a   t^^  i^nti  01  Ac«iroc;vK:«ia,  ;  pankn  from  tbe  latter.     He  <ed  a  bodr  cf  Rus&ian  cavalrr 
m.%r)u!d  «,  ar^l  ^a..^  Alpnerai.      A  l.r.e  dravn  tiin>uzh  1  from  the  banks  of  the  Bcrrs^bei^es  to  tbe  Dannbe»    and 
«  f.i4<4to*^.j»,  It  t.^  oc't:er  rom'^r,  and  tije  p^.le  star,  poadea  '  a«:a^ted  the  empei'jt  a^aiost  tbe  HurzxrUns  at  die  siewre 
tj-ifft./rt  Atrnarb  *n   U.e  UmA  of  AL^roni#':<ia,    markrfd  7,    of  Semlin.      Ailet  tbe  peaice,  baying  returned  to  Con- 
«...ie  in  tn^   Lne  U^-cveen  tbe  two  «£an  thus  luund.  Les  •  Kanuziop^ he  protested  a^ain^st  the  accpo^c  of  Bria,  PtiDce 
Mirarn,  marb^  3,  :a  tl.e  girdle  of  Andr^-tneda.     Toe  £4-    of  floAearj,  wtio  had  mimed  the  011I5  daoshter  of  tiie 
lf#*jrin^  »:4t,  taiten  (rxa.  the  >/<fiii.  /?.  Attr^n,  S^jC.  toL  t.  I  emperor,  as  ptesamptire  hesr  to  the  throne.    Androaicus 
%iifrm*  Ujt:  nUinnti^^  to  the  chfiTerent  4tars  of  this  cocatella-  i  was  hicn-seif  next  in  the  order  of  SQn:e>aii:}fi.     Tbe  Emperxir 
ti^iO  in  dxttf^'^T^t  r-4talMr>se^.    The  first  <*olunin  rontams  the  -  Manoel   htiwerer  havin?  married  a  second  vife,  luria, 
letter,  bf  wr.^^h  tuft  4tar  is  denoted:  the  scrocd  its  number  |  daughter  of  Rajmond  ^f  Poitou.  Phnre of  Antioch,  had  bv 
m  Fiam4t««^fl  s  rataif.-srue :  the  third  that  in  the  Astrooo-    her  a  son,  vbo  vas  aftervaxds   Alexis  IL     Meanlirae, 
mi«*ai  Srtrvrij  %  eatai^'/iie,  and  the  foorth  the  magnitude  of    Amlfoniras.  vho  held  a  command  in  Cilicia,  fell  in  lo>o 
the  Oar,  with  Phiiippa,  Maria's  sister,  viu  gave  herself  op  to  hizn, 

, ^ -     as  EudcMria  had  done  be&tce.    Tbe  emperor,  althous^  him- 
self dissolute  in  conduct,  reproved  this  connexion  of  Andro- 
i  nicus  with  his  ovn  sister-in4av ;  and  Androoicos*  bein^ 
obliged  to  leave  Phihppa*  undertook,  accompanied  hy    a 
:  band  of  adventurers,  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
I  won  the  favour  of  Almeric,  tlie  Christian  kins  of  that 
ci/untrr,  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Godefror  deBouillon. 
Andronicus  received  from  him  the  prmcipaiity  of  Ben-<it, 
'  (Berytus,)  on  the  coast  of  Svria.    There  he  fell  in  love  with 
,  a  third  princess,  Theodora,  th*  jounsr  widow  of  Baldwin  IIL, 
Kin?  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  herself  of  the  Coouienian  line 
and  a  distant  relation  to  Androniciis.     She  lived  openly  with 
him  as  his  eoocubine,  and  had  two  children  by  him.   Andro- 
nkrus  beinsr  no  longer  safe  in  Palestine  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  repaired,  accompanied  hy  Theodora, 
to  Damascus,  where  tbe  Sultan  Noureddin  iwjcifed  him 
hospitably.    From  thence  he  travriled  to  Bagdad,  and  other 
parts  of  the  east,  and  at  last  settled  amon^  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor,  whenee  he  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
Greek  tenitories.     For  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
church  and  outlawed  by  the  emperor.  The  erovemor  of  Tre- 
bizond  having  found  means  to  seize  Theodora  and  her 
two  children,  and  send  them  to  Constantinople,  Andronicus, 
in  despair,  made  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  and  repair- 
ing to  Constantinople,  sued  for  pardon  in  the  most  abject 
manner.     He  was  banished  to  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between   Cape  Heracleum 
and  Cape  Jasonium,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
Manuel,  in  1180,  and  the  disorders  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, induced  the  patriarch  and  the  principal  patricians  to 
recall   Andronicus,  as  the  only   man  who  could  restore 
peace  to  the  empire.    He  arrived  in  the  eapital  ia  the 
midst  of  acclamations,  acknowledged  the  young  Alexis  as 
emperor,  but  arrested  tbe  empresa-mother,  who  had  been 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  troubles.    Andronicus 
was  associated  in  the  empire  as  colleague  and  guardian  to 
Alexis.    He  then  developed  his  ambitious  views.    He  first 
caused  ihe  empress-mother  to  be  tried  on  a  false  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondence.    She  was  condemned  unheanl, 
and  was  strangled,  and  her  body  thrown  mto  tbe  sea.     lie 
next  murdered  young  Alexis  himself  and  then  assiuned 
the  undivided  authority  as  emperor  in  1 1 83.    He  married 
Agncs»  Alexis's  widow  and  sister  to  Philippe  Auguste 
of  France,  who  was  still  almost  a  child.    '  Andronicua  s 
short  reign,'  says  Gibbon,  *  exhibited  a  singular  oonttaat  of 
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ANDltONl'CUS  was  tV  a/lvocatc  of  the  Jews  under 
Ih^  r*-  jn  of  Pu»U?ma'n4  Philometor  in  their  proceedings 
a.'..r.*i  t  '•  Sarriantar.*  in  E:r>pt,  'vho,  hy  a'<«rting  the  au- 
ti,  iz.iy  '4  uyti  t/rmpic  on  Mfmrit  Garizim,  or  Genaion,  airainst 
tUf  t/'Tfij/!**  at  J^^fji'ili^m,  rjrra*i»»ned  a  controversy  which 
f/'rTft.rj..t*d  in  il'^xUhM.  The  Egyptian  Jews  (altboutrh 
U*",  :»A  iMi.:t.  ah  .lit  t\^.  yeir  1^0  B.C.,  an  heretical  temple 
of^\*'\r'fu,iu  t'"*  pro*.  iTf'  .,f  I I^^l top /iw)  zealously  defended 
t,.i«  .-.'.th'i'.tj  of  tiif  trnjflc  at  Jr-ni-nU'Tn.  After  the  ariru- 
m*  nt*  m*'Tf  fX'  "x-. **»**!,  iK/th  partu**  t^»k  up  arms,  and 
1.  *•..':»  f'/'ifi'l  f^  it  \>\'f'*^  rf,'M  not  r)*.rKii*  the  maitpr,  they 
•  \t\f  •I'-'J  i»  i).'-  Ktr,/.  Pt'/i"rii»ii»  VinVnx^fiftr,  who  appointed 
a  ^A*-u,  1  d  i>  of  ji-'!/i.i«Mt.  In  lull  roiirt  it  wa>  ajrreefl,  that 
l)i/iv  %»^y*  *,i*rt*  fojii'l  in  i-rror  fchotild  be  killM  for  the 
»Mir^»h*"l  ^'fidc  *vn.»'..*fH.  The  Samaritan  advocates, 
hahtiai  (Sa^^jcrsj^)  and  Td'.-^l''- 'i*.  ]'f*.\  their  cause  against 
Andf'ifiiru*,  fkrid  e«'r<»  Jjui  to  d'-ith.  The  arbitrary  admi* 
'  —  -n  «t(  ju»t.':«  in  ij.'/***   i!'rn»,  and  the  charaeler  of  . 

IS  PliiloroeV;r,  rentier  th  ii  n'*'-<mnt  not  quite  inere-  \  rice  and  virttte  -  when  he  hatened  to  his  passions,  he  was  the 
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■Mond  preface,  spealu  of  his  fint  edition  tt  bein^  Ml  of 
blnndere.  This  second  prefhoe  the  Cambridge  editor  sup- 
presses, and  prints  instead  of  it  the  other,  which  Heinsius 
Dad  withdrawn.  To  that  he  adds  another  of  his  own,  an 
inspection  of  which  may  possibly  explain  his  earions  selec- 
tion from  the  two  written  at  different  times  by  his  prede- 
cessor. It  consists  chiefly  of  an  elaborate  display,  at  fnll 
lensth.  of  passages  respecting  Andronicus  from  the  writers 
previously  indicated  by  Heinsius  and  Hoeschelios.  All 
this  learning  the  worthy  editor  evidently  wishes  to  pass  off 
as  his  own«  Heinsius,  accordingly,  he  gravely  tells  ns, 
preserves  a  deep  silence  respecting  his  author;  and  to  bear 
out  this  assertion  he  prints,  as  we  have  said,  the  original 
prefare  only  of  that  eminent  scholar.  If  Heinsius,  however, 
i»  defrauded  of  some  glory  by  this  clever  management,  it 
iDu^t  be  confessed  that  he  is  only  foiled  at  his  own  weapons, 
^T)  i  receiver  no  more  than  the  treatment  he  had  himself  prac- 
ti-^i  on  Hoeschelms.  The  facts,  we  think,  are  worth  re- 
c>TTi:n?  as  another  illustration  of  the  common  saving,  that 
tber?  are  tricks  in  all  trades.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
1*^9  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford  pro- 
du^x-d  a  fjurth  edition  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Andronicus^  in 
vhi-rh  with  amusing  scrupulosity  they  have  followed  the 
pre^  ious  edition  of  the  sister  university  in  all  particulars, 
tiic  ingenious  selection  from  the  prefaces  of  Heinsius  in- 
cludf-d. 

Afier  all,  crreat  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  several 
critic^  as  to  the  work  being  really  the  production  of  Andro- 
nicus the  Rhodian.  The  different  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
jefi  may  be  found  in  Bayle.  Gabriel  Nana6  conceives 
Olyrapiodorus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
to  be  the  author.  Saumaise  (Salmasius)  also  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  peripatetic. 
Others  have  even  attributed  it  to  an  Andronicus  Callistus, 
a  native  of  Thessalonica,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
anrl  came  to  Italy  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He 
\r'd\e  leasons  in  Greek  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  Angelo 
Pulitian  being  one  of  his  scholars;  after  which  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  language  in  the  uni- 
Vfi>ity  tlicre.  He  died  in  1478.  There  is  as  much  diversity 
of  T'lMieclure  about  the  authorship  ot*  the  short  tract  IIc/>i 
WuOuv :  it  is  jrcnerally  believed  at  any  rate  not  to  be  by  the 
author  of  the  Paraphrase.  It  is  stated  in  the  Biogfaphie 
L  n/r^WA?,  that  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Fruure  (now  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi)  cited  by  M.  Saintc 
Cnux,  in  his  Eramfm  d^s  Histnriens  (TAlexandPe,  p.  524, 
attn')utes  the  Paraphrase  to  a  Heliodorus  of  Prusse,  that 
i»,  Bra^a  in  Bithynia,  we  suppose. 

An  Kfiii^l'iU  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Nico- 
tr.t^/iea  api^^arerl  in  a  quarto  volume  at  London,  in  1807, 
«  iS  the  l-Koviinj;  title:  The  Paraphrase  of  an  anony- 
vt'.u%  Gr^fk  IVntf^r^  hitherto  published  under  the  name 
of  An'iff,riu-tu  Uh'ttiiuH,  on  the  Niromachean  Ethics 
'/  /Iri*'//^.  ifan%UU"I  from  the  Greek  by  William  Bridg- 
u.*r.  y  LS. 

AM>KOS.     [S«^fBui4M\^,] 

A  MjIU)S,  an  ulfA  *jT  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying 
c5  '.*«:  S  K.  ft  A  of  K  iUird,  from  which  it  is  distant  six 
V.  *-•-  It  ;.«'•  ir  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  is  twenty-one 
.V-  ^'%  W  'J  ii.-l  •r.^fht  br'/a/l,  with  a  population  of  about 
i '  '.  0.  1  .**!  ,•  utA  »«  \ery  hij^h  and  mountainous,  and  the 
i.  /'^ki  ^^rxjrn  u  retam  the  miow  during  many  months  in 
V^  y:;ir.  lit*:  town  called  Andros,  or  Castro,  is  on  the 
«r.«vm  coa%t,  bew'ies  which  there  are  sixty-six  villages 
^ ^iU:Ti:t\  o\er  the  ihland.  The  s'^il  it  very  fertile;  and 
t^e  numerous  gardens,  which  are  well  laid  out,  produce  ex- 
«-<  '.hnt  IrfDoiis,  oranges,  and  p<^>megranates.  Much  wine  is 
tf.a'l«.  but  all  consumed  by  the  inhahitantu,  who  are  great 
finnkem.  Silk,  to  the  amount  of  ab'iut  3000  pounds  on  an 
•v«Ti-je,  i^  exported  annually.  It  in  the  pnuiice  t^j  sow 
whi*at  nnd  barley  t);relhur,  of  which  they  make  their  bread, 
but  th«re  i»  n-it  suHirient  grown  for  the  connumptton  of  the 
i«>lan'l ;  the  deficiency  is  cahily  made  up  from  tlie  neigh- 
bourinir  inland  of  Eutoa.  On  the  weU  shore,  there  is  a 
I^.rt  culled  Gabriel,  partially  bheltered  by  small  island*  from 
the  S.VV..  but  on  this  side  of  Aiuiros  there  are  no  inhabi- 
tant*, the  pos'^t  Iwinir  so  \cry  steep  and  nnky.  Tl»e  N.W. 
|v>int,  called  Point  Guanha,  i»  in  37^  57' N.  bt.  21**  42' 

.  lonj;. 

ANDROSCOGGIN,  or  AMARlSCOGrjIN.  a  rivrr  of 

rth  Auieri'  :i.  v\iiirh  riM  ■«  m  ub  lil  t'>   J  j'  N    tat.,  71^  I.V 

long^  on  the  t'a>t  hide  of  th**  hi;{h1a'.<U  of  New  Hamp- 

«  and  Maine.    The  Chaudtcrc,  nhicU  euvvrs  the  Hi, 
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Lawienoe  opposite  Quebec,  liaa  its  Monet  neer  fknm  of  t'^ 
A]MlfOBOQiegin,on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  am*  lui£h< 
lands.  Ine  Androsooggin  Hows  by  nimiefoas  bmnrhf »  i  r 
about  twenty-five  miles  aoaUi  into  a  nomber  of  lakc&,  \  - 
chief  and  most  western  of  which  is  Umbagog.  Tbe  up&u  * 
waters  forming  a  large  stream  flow  finom  this  lake  in  i 
western  direction,  which  soon  becomes  a  soathen  iunt,  :'•>: 
thirty  miles,  under  the  name  of  Amariseoggin*  The  r.^*^r 
having  reached  the  northern  base  of  the  nndeas  of  :  ^t 
White  mountains,  tnms  due  east,  and  piercing  the  nMuntair  - 
chain  flows  in  this  direction  for  fifty  miles.  Here  if  Dak» 
another  bend  at  right  angles,  and  rans  sofuth  for  tlmty  miles, 
to  the  latitude  of  44^.  Below  this  point,  by  a  cuiriDg  cour>* 
of  twenty  miles  south-east,  then  east,  and  finaUy  north- 
east, it  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Meny-meeting  Bay,  about 
six  miles  above  the  town  of  Bath,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  entire  course,  measured  along  the  windings,  as  given  h\ 
the  maps,  is  not  less  than  200  miles.  Bebw  the  mountains, 
the  river  is  called  the  Androsooggin ;  it  has  no  large  tnbu* 
taries,  but  is  increased  by  numerous  rivulets,  and,  like  the 
other  riv-ers  of  Maine,  is,  for  its  length,  a  very  large  one. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Androscoggin  to  near  Duriuun,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  open  ocean.  Though  obstrurt^d 
by  falls  and  shoals,  like  the  Kennebec,  boUi  these  rivers 
afford  great  facility  for  inland  navigation :  the  chief  article 
transported  down  them  is  timber.  (See  Daiby*s  Geogra- 
phical View  of  the  United  States.) 

ANDUJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  S&^  N. 
lat.,  4^  W.  long.,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cordova,  and 
19  N.W.  of  Jaen,  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Sierra  Morena.  The  river  Guadalquivir  embraces 
it  on  the  east  and  south.  The  confined  situation  of  Anduiar 
renders  it  very  sultry  in  summer,  and  subjects  the  inhabit- 
ants to  bilious  and  putrid  inflammatory  fevers.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  oil,  wine,  hone%. 
and  silkworms.  The  wines  of  Andujar  are  of  a  sharp 
taste,  from  their  containing  a  large  portion  of  tartar, 
but  are  rendered  palatable  by  a  particular  process  calU^l 
by  the  Spaniards  arropar,  or  sweetening.  At  Andujar 
the  coolers,  called  alcarrazas,  are  manufactured  of  clay. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture,  but 
there  are  also  at  Andujar  some  tanneries,  and  manu&ctones 
of  soap  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  very  ancient  bridge 
of  fttteen  arches  over  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  repair.  In  January,  1 823,  the  river  overflowed, 
and  damaged  one  of  the  piers;  inconsequence  ofwhirb. 
two  of  the  arches  fell  dowif .  The  general  post  and  coach- 
offices  for  all  Andalusia  are  at  this  town. 

The  population  of  Andujar  amounts  to  13,662  souls  with- 
in the  city,  but  a  greater  number  of  persons  live  in  the 
numerous  cortijos,  farms,  of  the  neighbourhood.  Andujar 
contains  five  parish  churches,  six  convents  of  monks,  fi>ur 
of  nuns,  one  hospital,  one  school,  and  two  alms-houses,  one 
for  twelve  old  men  and  another  for  the  same  number  of 
aged  females.  (See  Miiiano;  Ponf,  carta  v.,  n.  6— 2f , 
tom.  xvi.) 

ANDUZE,  a  town  in  France  m  the  department  of  Gartl. 
The  town  itself  is  ill  built,  but  it  is  in  a  pleasant  country,  on 
the  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  one  of  the  streams  called  Garden, 
and  which  is  distinguished  as  the  *  Gardon  d'Anduze.*  The 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  more  than  6000,  are  mostly  pro- 
testants,  and  are  ens^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  hat«, 
cloth,  serge,  silk  stockings,  pottery,  and  glue,  which  find 
a  sale  at  the  great  fair  of  Beaucaire,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. [See  Beaucaire.]  It  is  about  22  miles  N.W, 
of  Nismes,  the  departmental  capital. 

ANEGADA.  or  the  DROWNED  ISLAND,  one  of 
the  lesser  Antilles,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  grou  p 
known  as  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  surfVice  of  Anogada  x^ 
the  production  of  Rthophytie,  based  on  a  submarine  founf^a- 
tion.  The  island  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  level.  On  the 
south-east,  there  is  a  gradual  rising  of  the  ground  frvra 
north  to  south  to  the  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  and  this  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  island.  The  south  side  is  a  continue«l 
mans  of  shelves,  loosely  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  mixe«l 
with  sand.  This  mould  is  the  result  of  sea-weed,  which  has 
loHt  its  salino  properties  through  exposure  to  the  son ;  it  ts 
light,  and  of  a  uark  brown  colour,  and  in  many  places  covers 
tin.'  ground  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  Where  the 
^h<'l^e^  arc  intersected  by  openings  which  occur  continuallv 
and  of  various  widths,  larger  quantities  of  sea-weed  hsxe 
bc^n  detained,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  T^eiable 
mould  has  been  occumulated,  in  which  plants  grow  of  % 
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•nd  pvrpie  m  <Mn«nt  ihnrftii     Ia  the  CMifesM  -x  ai  dvi  uie  aiMr  and  sudiile  <naa  at  :2Le 

w%\\  kiKMnft  |»  rai)uu«  itoenpIlM  r  fhe  4inz1<?  ▼mcCics  ai«  »  cue  cxienuu  'nat  -  Cis  rwa  diraiipr  snCfr  v? 

fWtttHy  callcff  ^oppfr amemomut ;  tbe  di»M«(  kindt  ^vwe  tbnr  npcueA  a.  ennwjimrahii*  3iiie  aLans  t^ut 

pKnitor  «(ate  eiUwr  l»  a  ■mU4p4ieaCian  '-,(  Ui^  petai^.  «rlo  a  «  iaucsl  cfcw  Qie  'hu/  szooer  sue  ic 

wmffiioft  af  tlM  ilaaMsa  awi  p««ni.a  mto  p^eui ;   taoe  v:ua  i^  twt  aneocidixxai.  runmnr 

have  keen  ptamml  by  yatwwt  eoln^afsva  iir  mtw  huit-  jb  tan&  ^ot&n^  pmcsaaM^'siy 

4m«I  f Mn,  aad  are  ttUl  mtpn^inc    The  —flmi  poaacd  'iilafttuwi  swa  in*  ac  jt&airui  iiusa 

haa  bea«  to  save  Meria  aivH  fcioi  che  kinii  that  have  the  e^raya.  anduib  laiodiiisiuv 

iiiifii'^  vtflpiar,  <»r  the  fraateat  temVtief  to  a  Balt.pucac«iii  annoar  <ioea  msc  lanC  ^ma,  aft^r  sie  r^pme  i^  the 

ti  their  parto»  ami  wbefevar  a  cfamhle  &3«er  ia  amdeotatly  coat  'if  che  artioy  ;  Ibr  Siess  ji  piaaasd 

^a^ahie  of  pmrlnrsk^  leeil*  to  prefer  it  to  aU  ochera.     By  denae  ami  asann^  nymnranmia  iotsaci 

thia  nwaiM  bahita  that  aFere  or^nally  aeezdentai  hrreme  termed  a?iiu. ar  oiemanne.  -vimm.  doeacn.  Ji  fiir 

Uteil,  aarl  eapaiiie  of  beinflr  f'lrt&er  aeted  apca  by  the  pene-  iihte  shaa  any    sif  sie  eras  ir  dis  actBrv,  aad  n 

fevmfl^  sarderier.  A  eoune  of  tma  Mrt  pai^eutij  ^oow^d  cq,  oias  laizketiaiea  aie  anaursiiimL  dc  or  cas  cas-Lxe  tziisocr 

haa  enahied  the  DotrJt  to  irrnimvit  the  raise  of  anmscnLea  <»  vtiLcii  the  iilaitid  ar^sry  iirzuw  fnnsi*tr4  anir  cf  that  ct  a- 

mnrb  aa  to  ofacaia  them  witr.in  a  Ce-¥  vean  -vvth  sterna  oearlj  <ieii29cd  c^lilax  m^m»inzit,  xl  Sie  proper  <caa£»  of  the  artery 

half  a  yard  hiirh,  aad  vith  ouManaxa  kx  mAoea  acr:aa»  Iiatji  r  betsn  r^st  ixai  'iiias-3y*fd  35  :ae  prsercsav^y  d  >- 

5,  A,  Mt^iimn:  a  aatr^e  ef  Tar^-ns  parsi  of  GernaaAT.  &»&!..-;  r  ^or'e.     T:iaa  la.  aneurmii  maj  snisaac  ioapAT  c^  i  :.< 

Franre,  and  the  herfzat,  m  alae  aftea  <een  m  our  7.ir^ii^«  i  'iTar;*  n  iii  the  cuia  ic  in.  arterr  vismss  the  rsaissc  k  f 


where  tt  m  eatled  ^.  knrt^mu.     It  lUen  ft^.ta  the  iaaS  ji    a^j  .  «.r  <si  tut  d  .irjrit.ii  ac  iame  v  xj.  ue  npcuc  of  otber%  . 
havrny  tmailer  and  aai  niwieroetaig,  ^ery  rar?i7<iiat:ieli>ve7^.     sr  >c*  tj«»  n^Cire  }C  a^  die  302  it  cne  arm  vx  oexs^  Kc^k.  1 


a  creaCer  tendefkr:y  to  purpie  ir  their  eou^iin.  and  niira    *:i.?'»  05  t:;e  -li-l^ijar  ihism  ji  :iie  irc^ry. 
hrf¥ideT  lea-'ea^  It  ia  aoc  *>  U.itwe  t>  vary  aa  Lie  last  *nec-.e*-        '•^  lea  lj«s  .raaii  ^t  :h»i  ajtitry  hjsr:^  jurst  azii 

Gafdenm^  hry>lui  are  ftiteil  wttti  it:r»etain.4  ihr  zze  mar-     -^  ^^se  sue  b  «;...ia^  ^^  a  «ur.  x  :»  ev-jnau  thai  thx»  saf  :s 


BA«eiaent  of  theae  plaat<i :  all  of  wHir^tu  in  Uiu  aa  m  infl»t    "^'ztui  ue  ^LtkI  cu;r?n£  a€  cie  cirrruiaamu  aad  that  the 
other  eaaea,  aay  he  re«iueed  &>  a  fev  limoie  ru^ea.  rsti^iis^.    Liu-zw  tne  b.ur.  t-ie  £irt.ii^  di>  conidnia  v^  C3e  from.  tLe  in- 


mdeed.  ISrwn  eriwrvsure,  but  wtiu*a  mient  aare  ceea  ;  i«  aa    l-;ecce  ot*  Lie  iirKt  ciizreaC  ii  Lse  Juwi    T!« 

wirtl  ded.ired  fr',ra  tne  <9Ri:*irientioti  of  the  natijru  iiaaits  if    :»►  tsat  ;.:e  -ioAA  cacumtitt  31  the  an*f«ij 

tne  ^OMttea.     K  Tbev  zrw  ariid  .n  nrh  And  oitiuc  iaucar*s:».    a  pecular  MiA^Tze.  a  ou^Ldt.'a^iua  of  the  prseea  ofcoajTwa- 


the  «fMt  d)r  tnem  looQid  therp^ire  he  fre«a  loanx.  vrin  as  "-i^a  '^e  Blooc^;  the  LTi-rnt^r  part  nL  the  ciuod  bein^ 
STi^ac  a  prop«irtmo  of  stanuiacijn?  mannfe  aa  they  can  be  3i^v«ti,  while  a  pxtioa  ci  the  thicker  part,  or  the  fi  brio. 
marie  to  Dear,  -2.  They  are  nii^vek  of  tlie  h<:c:e*t  parts  <ji  remams.  In  thi^i  mar  Tier  there  2i  led  apca  the  intefn^ 
Korm.  waere  the  winter' a  enui  m  xbiC  Bi>^re  tnon  tne  oii^e  sirta<:e  of  the  sae  a  itruujSL  u(  liie  thtrkaf  ^r  ibroos  part  of 
w  1 1  <v^r :  ttiev  ^oouixi  theref<'r«  never  be  exDnjieii  to  the  the  bLi>>d.  SccceseSTe  'ieotisstxcs  aze  made  of  thxi  fibre  l> 
-H**er»^r  frrmt^  of  England,  out  ffionii  ^  pncected  iy  x«rTer-  part  of  the  jL«xd  by  whtcti  u:e  gittct  jf  i^e  tamit^u'  is  ;mi- 
jHirof  «Hue  Etnri.'iurwer  oi  the  4capeof  irameiior  aci'.ai:^im^  -l^ally  'j-.mir.  .^cd.  At  iec;;tii  Lie  ac  becucses  cctuxiy 
of 'li'^^yed  Caa.  It  h  rryt  t&at  c^ey  are  oardy  eii'>i::rr:  u  exist  1-l.ed  wich  th^s  suc-^tance.  w  jjcn  i.rm^  djr  is  a  fiziB  plu^. 
an«i  !t-vw^?r  w-rhrnt  th^^  eart,  hut  tae  beauty  of  p.  ir.ti  pro-  •  The  depi:bm«n  of  tins  dcrji  is  n»JC  d>r£3ed  to  the  ancj- 
t»<*ti»Tl  M  '.rA^^iAj  freater  Lian  :ii.u  of  «cra  as  are  keit  ex-  ri^mal  5j<%  but  s^CLCLiiz^ed  ^tj  the  artery  itself  bcth  abo\e 
fri««*t1  \m  t«ie  ooen  -Mirter.  3  Tney  eommenee  their  er-jwih  and  beli^w  its  tLlaLitjJc.  gr.:/.  ut  ni:b:j«c»  the  next  impur- 
4ir-i<r  th^ra,A  w.->n  of  thetr  Bartre  «?ocrtre»,  and  are  tant  ram:i»!at;t:Q  wtLx*h  u  zivea  -Ttf  tr.ia  the  artery,  wnere 
r^a<iy  *•«  %/,ci  aa  tne  ipruiz  a  iuCr.-jtr.Lj  ^Tannni  to  start  ^t  »t.:p!s.  In  tn^  manner  tiie  oreuli:!*.  n  thrjc^  the  antfu> 
ap  iUM>  floiwer,  Aa  Uie  tcaaaer  ariTaaeea^  aad  the  heat  rismal  p^rtiAja  cf  izie  vessel  s»  pce^enLeu;  the  biood  »  dett-r- 
a.;d  4roi«^-.?  iniT'^axe.  tn«^  perJerttneir  tef^di  and  knse  their  ni^neti  intv)  otner  channeis:  th;.T  pcrD:<i  of  the  vesei,  beir.^ 
>av#^.  wk^n  t^«»y  tui  »r.%>  a  «tate  of  rest:  iammer  and  ^^  Jcn^er  of  any  sermre  in  car7^m^  «:a  irjs  drculatioa,  is 
a.A'iiain  a^.  cherefi^re,  tneu'  reai  winter,  and,  ejasequently.  Ciiccked  up»  and  m  this  manrirr  is  eiS^cted  a  spontaneotis 
It   M  at  tr.ta  tirae  taey  sr^-mid  be  taken  np  and  prepared    ciire  of  the  di<ea:<e- 

iff  th^  «<iri'^»«9l.n.x  leajicfi.  4.  When  they  are  in  a  srow-  *  Bet  tixis  leautirul  cnratiTe  proce$i^^  thoa^di  U  ocoannally 
;  *'/  «ute  tn  tr^vr  r^tive  eo^nsnea,  the  tun  a  rays  have  but  liappen,  b  not  the  usual  c:uise.  Ween  the  extenfeal  o.  jt 
a*:»e  irx^^  and  tner  are  emiaeq^entiy  not  prepared  to  bear  or  t^je  ceilular  aheatn  of  the  artery  are  stretched  beyon*!  a 
mivrrk  etoryM^re :  Inr  xt.-A  "KaM-jtu  fir,Tb*ia  find  it  neecsfrary  to  certain  pcint,  it  w«xJd  seem  t^ixt  its  Titalily  k  duaimshed  ; 
•r.ade  t.  em,  when  tcey  flcver  dunas;  toe  not  weather  of  our  ^  length  a  part  ef  it  mortil«:s  oc  d.es :  an  erschar  is  fixmed  ; 
/,..r,.ia  «Qramen.  ilie  e:achax  siou^hs  away:   an  ofenio;  ;s  thus  fociDed  in 

f^a^  z*i  rjw^^r  ni>»  m  carde-nm?*  the  abcTe  dirseti^Kss  the  tuTEcur :  the  blood  rushes  out,  and  the  patient  dio<. 
Kwr  Y^  VRfA.\*r\  zrA  departed  fn>m  witiv>ut  any  fcreat  This  is  the  mode  in  wliich  the  aneurismal  sac  bursts  wbtMi 
^.*  -  b*a  if  tne  o^^^eet  m  to  cnitrvate  this  ciass  of  fiovers  the  aneun^ni  is  situated  on  the  eitemal  part* of  the  body. 
m  Xfjf.  iT^^tfe^  wfif:rtr,fi^  ^ni  to  improve  their  race,  these  But  u  the  aneurism  be  internal  the  process  is  different. 
rA\^.  •v.'.i  >0t  tA.rA  too  noortant  to  be  materially  Deglect<.d.    The  tncMur  becv>irunfi:  thinner  and  thinner  by  successive  di5- 

Y  /r  A   H^f^*<Ji,  Me  llarATtCA.  '       ~  >  temicpo,  bursts  suddenly  by  a  crack  or  fissure,  Uuottgh  which 

A  N  R14f.rV>jPE,  aa   tn^unnnent  for  detcrminia?  the    the  blood  is  discharsred. 
<.r^rf.r.n  of  th^  wiad;  mvaay  eoTEStrueted  by  eiioneenne  '      The  fknt  symptxn  which    denotes  the  fonnatiaii  of  an 
w  'n  t-.e  ^^^A'xt  r4  a  weatnerrock  the  hand  of  a  di^  on    aneurism,  is  the  penreptioa  of  an  unusual  throbbiog  in  the 
w  -  .<*n  '.".<>  pr  ir.r4  fA  the  «r,tnpa%«  are  m»ike*L  ,  diseased  artery.   Il  the  situaiioQ  of  the  artery  be  such  that  it 

A  N  RTll  iy  W.     [See  I^OE^icr  lhm  and  PiMFi!fmLLA.l      '  can  be  seen  or  felt,  a  small  tumour  is  manJ:*esL  This  tuxneun 

A''NRL'RI.H>f,  »  a  Greek  word  (ar^rpv^m^}^  literally  '  when  carcfally  observed,  is  found  to  have  a  pulsatory  mo- 
«  r .  ^;.r,t,  '  a  wvien.nsr.  or  exten«uei:'  it  ^  now  ased  to  ticu,  the  pulsatorv*  motioo,  as  well  as  the  tumor  itself,  di>ap- 
ti/-  fv  %  tomriiir,  eoa«wtcr«z  of  a  preternatural  eniarsrement  ,  pearrng-  when  the  part  is  compressed,  but  instantly  teap- 
ot &r.  ^r'ATj,  T'-je  zft0:rj  91  tt^  oclj  «eat  of  this  di?ea>e :  peanng  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  Commonly,  the 
a»'l  •:.!  artery  of  the  uAj  may  kie  tije  subject  of  it,  but  it  tumour  is  without  pain,  and  viJiout  any  disrokiration  of 
M  rr.r^a  m<^e  er^umrjit  sa  tome  artenes  than  m  otbera.  The  the  akia.  The  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  whatever  its  siie 
cne««n«^^.r:.r«fr  'l^^eaae  m  a  v^n  m  tenne'l  VAmix.  when  iiist  discovered,  is  steaddy  pcocTessive;  in  peoportjon 

An  Airr^fcT  m  *T.m^*^0A  of  three  laembranea  which  are  ^  as  it  f^rows  larger  the  pulsatory  Dx>tioQ  dimmitslw^  and 
fkrw.j  •.r..fe4.  »r«d  ff^nm  the  waiU  of  a  Atmnjr.  elasttc.  and  when  it  has  attained  a  very  considerable  sixe  the  pulsation 
rtr^TtCfie  twr^.  7beae  m^Tft^jnTxe^  are  eaiied  tuniea  or  1  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  tumour  continually  enlarging, 
^'/**4.  Ia  U^  )Ma.r;.y  •ute  <,i  tne  artery  th«^e  tunics  j  producer  a  variety  of  effects  on  the  parts  with  which  U 
y^A  *^»i\  to  a  eertain  eavr.t  to  the  uspcue  of  the  bluxi,  |  ciyme*  in  contact.  Some  it  pinhn  aside,  othen  it  carrier 
•r>  •..»<  ti^  tube  pr>MeMe«  cr..y  a  rana.n  diameter:  bat  u  with  it,  and  others  it  destroys.  The  adjacent  musdes,  for 
a  «f^te  of  d.4^a^  Um  \^yi\*f:  «A  tr^  t>4orjd  diitend«  these  ,  example,  whether  they  are  situated  directlv  over  the  aneu- 
tu  fM^«  to  a  pr-rt^rr^t^ra;  etf^tit,  ra^ina;  thai  part  of  the  ,  riam,or  are  at  one  side  of  it,  are  usually  stretched,  displaced. 
%rurj  •m^nf^  ■•  <LaeaMd  to  r**-.*  Mit  ir.to  a  tnixjuur  or  Ijae.  |  damdkd,  and  sometimes  entirely  confounded  with  the  tvii- 
'fs*  fic4fAT»««'<«  'A  t.  ^  riAXA  lA  \L0t  %r\dr%  prrPSTre^MVeiy  in-  \  tii^ious  parts.  The  nerves,  too,' are  freouentlv  pushed  i»i;t 
^,  li-rr  art  aft  U»t  e-»f*.  ^  tA  ti^»  Urt-^r  »trr;<i>-  |  <A  thetr  natural  situation,  or,  if  they  odheie  t\j  the  sides  of 
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tbe  Me,  as  they  often  do,  they  are  necessarily  stretched  as 
the  tumor  enlarges,  and  this  distension  of  the  nervous  cords 
sometimes  occasions  intense  pain.  The  cartilages  and 
bones,  pressed  upon  by  the  advancing  tumor,  gradualJy  dis- 
aopear,  and  at  length  are  so  completely  destroyed  that  not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  them  remains.  In  general,  as  long 
as  the  tumor  is  small,  it  is  unattended  mth  pain,  but  the 
changes  which  it  produces  in  other  parts,  such  as  the 
stretching  of  the  ner\'es  and  the  absorption  of  the  bones,  is 
sometimes  attended  with  intolerable  pain,  cajmble  of  being 
mitigated  by  no  means  hitherto  discovered.  Death  at  last 
puts  an  end  to  the  pain  and  the  patient  together ;  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  event  being  clearly  indicated  by  the 
increasing  thinness,  softness,  and  darkness  of  the  tumor. 

The  importance  in  practice  of  discriminating  between  this 
most  dangerous  disease  and  all  other  tumors  is  manifest ; 
but  the  distinction  is  not  always  easy,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
always  made.  Many  a  fatal  accident  has  happened  in 
consequence  of  incisions  having  been  made  into  aneurisms 
which  were  mistaken  for  abscesses.  Vesalius  was  consulted 
about  a  tumor  of  the  back,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an 
aneurism :  soon  afterwards  an  imprudent  practitioner  made 
an  opening  in  the  swelhng  and  the  patient  bled. to  death. 
Rutsoh  relates  that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumoi  near  the 
heel,  not  suspecting  it  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the  haemor- 
rhage, though'  suppressed  at  last,  placed  the  life  of  the 
Eatient  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  A  person  consulted  Boer- 
aave  about  a  swelUng  at  ms  knee,  who  cautioned  him 
against  allowing  it  to  1^  opened ;  it  was  opened,  and  the 
man  died  on  the  spot  Even  Ferrand,  head  surgeon  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  mistook  an  axillary  aneurism  for  an  abscess, 
plunged  his  bistoury  into  the  swelling  and  killed  the  patient. 
The  characters  by  which  the  aneurismal  swelling  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  diseases  are  given  at  great 
lenj?th  in  surgical  books. 

There  is  something  in  the  structure  of  the  larger  arteries 
which  predisposes  to  this  disease.  Their  coats  are  thinner 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  column  of  blood  with 
which  they  are  filled  than  the  coats  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
The  internal  are  much  more  subject  to  aneurism  than  the 
external  arteries.  The  curvatures  of  the  arteries  are  another 
predisposing  cause.  The  period  of  hfe  at  which  aneurism 
IS  most  frequent  is  bet^veen  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Sir 
Astlcy  Cooper,  however,  states  tnat  he  has  seen  the  dis- 
ease in  a  child  only  eleven  years  old,  and  that  he  has  ope- 
rated for  it  with  success  in  a  man  of  eighty-five.  It  is 
much  more  common  among  males  than  females.  Out  of 
63  cases  of  this  disease,  56  were  males,  and  only  7  females. 
Aneurism  so  often  follows  a  sudden  violent  shock  sustained 
either  by  the  whole  body  or  by  a  limb,  and  more  especially 
by  the  sudden  violent  extension  of  a  limb,  as  apparently  to 
justify  the  common  opinion  that  external  violence  is  among 
the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  the  malady. 

Excepting  in  the  exceedingly  rare  case  in  which  the 
spontaneous  cure,  already  explained,  is  efiected,  this  disease, 
when  left  tA  itself,  uniformly  proves  fatal  by  the  ultimate 
rupture  of  the  tumor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient 
expires  either  instantaneously  from  the  great  and  sudden 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  degrees  from  repeated  losses  of  it.  And 
yet  anterior  to  tne  time  of  Galen,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  there  is  to  be  found  no  record 
whatever  of  this  terrible  malady.  The  older  practitioners,  in- 
deed, who  believed  that  the  arteries  were  air-tubes,  could  have 
had  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  were  the  number  of  individuals  in 
Europe  who  are  now  annually  cured  of  aneurism  by  the  inter- 
ference of  art,  to  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  must  have  perished  by  this  dis- 
ease, from  the  oeginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Galen, 
it  would  help  to  convey  some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
anatomical  knowledge  is  the  means  of  saving  human  life. 

The  cure  of  aneurism  consists  in  the  obUteration  of  the 
preternatural  cavity  of  the  artery.  The  obliteration  of  this 
cavity  is  the  sole  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  found  to 
be  the  only  sure  and  effectual  mode  of  curing  the  disease. 
Tliis  operation  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  artery 
and  passing  a  ligature  around  it  above  its  dilatation.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  ligature  of  course  is  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  sac ;  its  ultimate  effect  is  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  by  which  its  sides,  brought 
into  close  contact  by  the  ligature,  permanently  adhere  to- 
gether, thus  inducing  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel.    The  success  of  the  operation  depends  entirely  on 


the  completeness  of  the  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  its  cavity.     But  this 
adhesion  will  not  take  place  unless  the  portion  of  the 
artery  to  which  the  ligature  is  applied  be  in  a  sound  state. 
If  it  be  diseased,  as  it  almost  always  is,  near  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  when  the  process  is  completed  by  which  the  liga- 
ture is  removed  [see  Inflammation],  hsemorrhage  takes 
place,  and  the  patient  dies  just  as  if  the  aneurism  had  been 
left  to  itself.    For  a  long  time,  surgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  applying  the  ligature  as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of 
the  aneurism :  they  laid  open  the  aneurismal  sac  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  scooped  out  tne  blood  contained  in  it.    The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  large  deep-seated  sore,  consisting  of 
parts  in  an  unhealthy  state,  was  formed ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  the  cure  that  this  sore  should  suppurate,  granulate,  and 
heal, — a  process  which  the  constitution  was  frequently  un- 
able to  support.    Moreover,  there  was  a  constant  danger 
that  the  patient  would  perish  from  hnmorrhage,  through 
the  want  of  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  artery.    The  pro- 
found knowledge  of  healthy  and  of  diseased  structure,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  by  which  both  are  regu- 
lated, which  John  Hunter  had  acquired  from  anatomy, 
suggested  to  this  eminent  man  a  mode  of  operating,  tie 
effect  of  which,  in  preserving  human  life,  has  placed  him 
high  in  the  rank  of  the  bene&ctors  of  his  race.    This  con- 
summate anatomist  saw  that  the  reason  why  death  so  often 
followed  the  common  operation,  was  because  a  process  essen- 
tial to  its  success  was  prevented  by  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  artery.    He  observed  that  while  the  vessel  close  to 
the  aneurism  was  always  diseased,  at  some  distanco  from 
the  aneurism  it  was  in  a  somid  state :  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  the  ligature  were  applied  to  this  distant  part,  that  is, 
to  a  sound  instead  of  a  diseased  portion  of  the  artery,  the 
process  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation  would  not 
be  counteracted.  But  to  this  there  was  one  capital  objection, 
namely,  that  it  would  often  be  necessary  to  apply  the  liga- 
ture around  the  main  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  gives  off 
its  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  Uie  parts  below  the 
ligature  would  be  deprived  of  their  supply  of  blood,  and  must 
therefore  mortify.    He  was  well  acquainted,  however,  with 
that  arrangement  of  the  blood  vessel)  which  has  been  ex- 
plained under  the  term  Anastomosis.    Reflecting  on  the 
number  and  freedom  of  the  communications  of  the  arterial 
tubes,  he  conceived  it  possible  that  a  Umb  might  receive  a 
sufficient  supply  of  blcxxl  to  maintain  its  vitality  through 
the  medium  of  its  collateral  branches  only.  For  an  aneurism 
in  the  ham,  he,  therefore,  boldly  cut  down  upon  the  main 
trunk  of  the  artery  which  supplies  the  lower  extremity,  and 
applied  a  ligature  around  it,  where  it  is  seated  near  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  in  the  confident  expectation    that, 
though  he  thus  deprived  the  limb  of  the  supply  of  blood 
which  it  received  through  its  direct  channel,  it  would  not 
perish.     His  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  animal 
economy  led  him  to  expect  that  the  force  oi  the  circulation 
being  thus  taken  off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  would  be  stopped ;  that  the  sac  itself,  with  all 
its  contents,  would  be  absorbed;  that  by  this  means  the 
whole  tumor  would  be  spontaneously  removed,  and  that 
an  opening  into  it  would  bo  unnecessary.    The  most  com- 
plete   success  followed  this  noble  experiment;   and  the 
sensations  which  this  philosopher  experienced  on  witnessing 
the  event  constituted  an  appropriate  reward  for  the  applica- 
tion of  profound  knowledge  to  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering.    After  Hunter  followed  Abemethy,  who,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  for  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral, 
placed  a  ligature  aroimd  the  external  iliac  artery ;  lately  the 
internal  iliac  itself  has  been  taken  up,  and  surgeons  have 
tied  arteries  of  such  importance,  that  they  have  been  them- 
selves astonished  at  the  extent  of  their  success.    Every 
individual  on  whom  an  operation  of  this  kind  has  been 
successfuHy  performed  b  snatched  by  it  from  certain  and 
inevitable  death.     (See  Cooper's  Surgery;  Hodgson  on 
the  DiieascB  of  Arteries  and   Veins;   Bell's    Surgery; 
Abemethy *s   Surgical  Works;    Use  o^  the  Dead  to  the 
Limns,  &c.,  &c.) 

ANGEL  (Coin.)  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  as  '  a  piece 
of  money  anciently  coined  and  impressed  with  an  angel, 
in  memory  of  an  observation  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  the 
pagan  Angli,  or  English,  were  so  beautiful,  that,  if  they 
were  Christians,  they  would  he  Angeli,  or  Angels.*  But 
we  must  remark,  that  Pope  Gregory  s  observation  was 
mado  in  the  seventh  century ;  and  the  coin  called  the 
angel  was  not  struck  in  England  till  the  middle  of  the 
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(tfWcnlh  (vntiiry.  Tho  hngeX  wu  ori|[ini>Uy  >  gold  coin  of 
K«nr».  whero  ii  wu  fltut  ciiinud,  it  Imit  by  lliat  nume,  in 
|t4i>.  tS<i>  Uiipuiii-ii,  V.  Muneia,  and  L«  Bknc,  Trmte 
Hi\t.  ttM  M-Mfigut  je  Frarv/i,  4lo.  Am«t  IC'ja.  p.  'I 
In   Fniirv,  wlmru  it   wiu  Mion  foUuwed  by  the  half  anJ 

Juattet  anKpl.  it  wu*  klwnyi  n(  llne  gold,  but  not  alwayii  of 
t»  •niua  nfi^ht.  It  uppcBri  to  )iiiv«  been  inlrtxluccd 
its  ininKT  diviiioiii.  into  EnitUnd,  by  Edward  IV.,  in  I 
(*••  l.eakt,  pp.  I5U— 15-<,>  and  wai  continued  aa  a  cuin  by 
King  Il«nry  VI.  when  ho  returned  to  the  throne.  AnuL-Lt 
•lid  half-anitoU  are  tho  only  Rold  coins  known  of  Richard 
III.     (Leake,  p.  170.)      When  first  intrmluficil,  the  ancel 

wna  rated  in  value  at  6».  Bii..  and  being  of  tho  sai '   - 

as  the  uobla,  was  sometimes  cnllod  the  noble  an^< 
Talue  naa  ponlinued  at  Henry  VIII. '»  Gret  coinage  of 
(pild.  In  the  eoinatce  of  that  kin);'s  lalter  time,  the 
was  raised  to  St.,  and  go  conliiiui.'d  thruiii(h  the  rei|:n  of 
Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary *3 angel  went  fur  10*..  wbirh  lali 
cunlinued  to  tbe  end  of  the  reign  cif  Cliarlcs  I.,  the  la-I  of 
our  kinjnwhnrxiiiiedtbeBnuol.  So  baw  was  Henry  VIII.'b 
pild  riiinaKB  of  this  money,  that  Stow,  in  his  HUlory  oj 
LonrfrtTi,  S4IVS, '  I  have  spuu  twenty-one  Eshillings  given  foi 
on  lid  angel  to  gild  withal.'  Queen  Eliiabelh,  (uccurd 
ing  to  NicoUons  HUtiTical  Lilirary,  y.  26",  from  Fjnei 
Iklorj'Mn'a  //in.  Part  i.  b.  3  c.  6.)  in  the  43rd  year  of  ht-i 
reign,  (160(I-I601)  contracted  not  only  for  tha  coining  of 
aniiela,  and  their  usual  divisions,  but  fur  pieces  of  an  angel 
and  a  tialf  and  three  angel*,  of  the  finest  angel  gold  ;  but 
it  is  presumed  that  the  contract  for  these  larger  pifces  w-- 
nei-er  completed,  as  no  such  coins  have  been  seen  by  o 
collectors.  ,  Tho  usual  device  upon  the  obverse  of  the  angi 
was  tbe  figure  of  St.  Michael  standing  upon  tbe  dragon,  and 
piercing  him  through  tlie  mouth  with  a  spear,  the  upper 
end  of  which  terminated  in  a  cros^.  or  cross-croaalet.  The 
reverse  of  the  earlier  ones  had  a  ship,  with  a  large  cross  for 
a  mast,wiih  iho  royal  arms  in  front.  The  angels  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  1.  have  the  mast  of  the  ship  with  a  tnam-lop, 
and  no  cross.  The  obverse  had  the  king's  titles  surround- 
ing tbe  device.  Tbe  reverse,  from  Edward  IV.  to  Edward 
VI.,  boi»  tbe  inscription  '  phu  chvcbm  tvam  salva  nos 
CHKi^i  RaoEMpTOR.'  The  reverses  of  tho  angels  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  Ehzabeth,  and  James  I.,  bore,  partly  at 
lenzth.  and  partly  abridged,  the  sentence, '  a  domino  fac- 
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Cbarle*  I.s  anjrel  had  on  the  reverse,  amoh  popvli  pr«- 
siDTTM  RKG11.  '  Folkes  fpl.  xiii.  of  his  Gald  Coins)  has  en- 
graved a  piece  in  5iiver,  struck  fr^nn  the  reverse  only  of  a  die, 
intended  for  an  ansel  by  KingCharlesll.,  but  never  coined; 
with  tlic  same  inscription  on  the  revenue  as  his  father's 
ar^:reL  The  only  di<ilinctioa  by  which  the  angels  of  Henry 
VL  are  known'from  those  of  Henry  VII.  is,  that  iti  the 
l.TTuKT.  tbe  arcnaneel  >li<.-bael  stands  with  his  left  foot  upon 
Ibe  dri'^n :  in  the  latter,  the  angel  stands  with  both  feet 
urijn  ti.<  drae^n.    In  the  rnlleciion  of  Lord  Pembroke  "' 
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which  has  caused  them  to  be  employed  in  acrofulous  di 
they  have  been  administered  in  tbe  form  of  infusion  and  of 
poH'dcr,  as  diuretics  and  sudorilics ;  but  in  this  country  they 
are  no  longer  employed  as  curative  agents. 

A  very  common  wild  species,  tbe  Angelica  tylveifrit,  or 
wild  angelica,  which  is  fuund  ell  over  the  meadow*  near  the 
Thames  above  London,  possesses  similar  piopertiea^  but  Ifaey 
~  -V  weaker,  and  therefore  less  important. 


n  that  it 


■nded 


tr   a  en.     Tnc  Anpelels  of  Edward  IV.,  and  to  Henry 
VIM-,  have  of.  tbe  r^vfrse.  O  CKVX  AVK  spes  tiPfiCA.    -■ 
am^'.rXi  ^f  El^^ard  \  1.  have  the  same  inscription  o 

ANGE'I.l'  A.  a  eenns  of  plants  beloniring  to  tbe  natural 
orler  ■■^'-'   ;/'•-'■';  it  cv.!nprchends  several  species,  the  prin- 
-I  ■>!  vz.ch  are  to  be  met  with  in  botanic  garder 


3f  r 


-riT 

a..-nt  of  which 


;ullivated  a: 


e  adm 


1 


it  tiie  genus  here. 

L=<  Atf  1-1  'ir-nanz'/i'ii,  OT  Arehaiisflir-uojlici'iiilis, 

i  -.■^  >f.ric'.m«  cj!le.l.  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of 

t-.i   f  wet  i.ttiie*  in  all  ihe  northern  parts  of  Europe; 

I  c-  •-•-'■TJ  it  enirt  abun'iantly  on  the  banks  of  the 

?4   ^  . «    Wi.ia.ch.   and   in   several    other    places. 

I   •,.•::.:  C   j'.i!.t.   w'lh  a  large  fleshy  aromatic  root, 

.'  ei:'-TT^ii  >.  -ut  while  within;  and  a  stuut  furrowed 

r^   (t.;::!  >'  bich  as  a   nun.      Its  leaves  are    of  a 

;-,-■-:   ir«rr..  *;,.!•  uj,  and  divided  into  a  very  large 

-  -.i  u  i-t  ~ii-^J  Eiie:y  serr-Jted  lobe*-     The'Howers 

-,-  f -.  i  -^i-<-i  in  r.'ijnil.  very  compact  umbels  :  they 

■• — l-ii  '->  jr-i-f  br'''id-"in:;pd  grains  of  a  pnle  ycl- 

-^•jrrw-.  r.  .rj.r.     Ej.-h  partial  umbel  is  surrounded  at 

,:  -n  M^rr:  -ir  e-^zht  p  ■iiited  undnidcd  bracteto. 

.-.•  i,t.    .fit-  a.Tn-n'ile  aromatic  odour,  this  plant 

.:.%al(-i.  and   is  so  still  on  the  continent. 

.  rardu'd   "lib  fii:rar.  fiirm  a  very  aiireo- 

jv^-din;;  t^nic  and  stomachic  qualities. 

pui^cDt,  uvtuatir,  ttimulating  prmeiple,  | 


ANGELO  mUONAROrn,  MICHEL),  the  father  of 

epic  painting,  and  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  and 
architect,  wus  descended  from  tbe  noble  family  of  CanoMa  in 
Tuscany.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1474,  a  period  peculiarly 
favourable  to  genius,  when  the  states  of  Italy  emulated  each 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.  Michel  Angelo, 
the  bent  of  whose  p.>wers  manifested  itself  in  his  eailii.'st 
aliildhood.  learned  the  elements  of  design  in  the  school 
of  Domi'Tiico  Gbirlnndaio,  a  celebrated  professor  in  Fkirenre, 
While  he  pursued  his  studies  with  this  master,  a  aetninary 
was  established  for  the  promotion  of  seulptura  bj  Loteiu« 
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de*  Medici,  nnd  Michel  Anjirelo  was  invited  amon^  other 
youths  to  study  from  the  collection  of  antique  statues  arranged 
tn  tlie  Medioean  gardens.    It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  these 
splendid  works  determined  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
sculpture ;  he  hegan,  not  merely  hy  copying,  hut  hy  investi- 
gating the  principles  on  which  the  Greek  artists  had  wrought 
and  having  found  a  head  of  a  laughing  faun,  considerably 
mutilated, lie  imitated  that  part  of  it  which  was  perfect,  and 
restored  what  was  wanting.   Lorenzo,  who  frequently  visited 
the  garden,  was  struck  by  this  demonstration  of  vigorous  capa- 
city ;  and  being  pleased  no  less  with  the  simple  manners  of  the 
youth,  and  his  evident  devotion  to  his  art,  he  invited  him  to 
reside  entirely  in  his  house,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
treated  with  paternal  kindness,  and  haWng  the  advantage 
of  associating  with  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Politian,  who  also  resided  with  Lo- 
renzo, he   executed  for  this    illustrious   patron  a  basso- 
rilievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs ;  he  resumed  the  pencil  also  during  this  period, 
and  made  many  studies    from    the  works    of  Masaccio. 
Lorenzo  died   in    1492.      His    brother   Fietro  continued 
to    patronize    Michel   Angelo,    but  in    a   different   spirit. 
Treating  art  as  a  toy,  he  employed  him,  during  a  severe 
winter,  to  make  a  statue  of  snow ;  and  manifesting  in  all 
things  the  same  frivolous   spirit,   he   precipitated,  by   his 
bad  government,  the  downfall  of  his  fomily,  which  was 
driven  from  Florence  in  1494.  On  this  event,  Michel  Angelo 
retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  contributed  two  statues  to  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  after  a  year's  residence  in 
that  city,  retomed  to  Florence.    During  this  time  he  made 
the  celebrated  statue  of  a  Sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  sent 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  shown  as  a  piece  of  sculpture  which 
had  been  dug  up  from  a  vineyard,  and  was  pronounced  by 
various  connoisseurs  to  be  a  genuine  antique,  and  superior 
to  anything  which  contemporary  art  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.   This  statuo  having  been  purchased  at  a  high  price 
by  the  Cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  the  trick  became  known,  and 
Michel  Angelo*a  reputation  was  so  much  augmented  by  it, 
that  the  cai^inal,  though  vexed  at  the  deception,  invited  him 
to  Rome.    He  devoted  himself  during  this  his  first  resi- 
dence in  the  imperial  city,  to  intense  study,  and  executed 
^veral  works,  particularly  a  Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead 
body  of  Christ,  for  8t.  Peter's  church,  which  excited  astonish- 
ment, not  only  by  its  excellence,  but  by  the  apparent  fiicility 
with  which  the  greatest  difficulties  of  art  were  surmounted. 
Several  great  works  in  art  having  at  this  time  been 
projected  by  the   government  of  Florence,  Michel  An- 
gelo, at  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends,  returned  to  that 
city,  and  the  first  undertaking  on  which  he  exercised  his 
talents  was  a  gigantic  statue  of  David,  hewn  firom  a  solid 
block  of  marble.    This  work  had  been  commenced  some 
years  previously  by  one  Simon  da  Ficsole,  who,  finding  that 
lie  had  undertaken  a  task  wholly  b^ond  his  capacity,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.    The  misshapen  mass  which  had 
been  thus  left,  Michel  Angelo  accommodated  to  a  new  de- 
sign, and  prAuced  from  it  the  sublime  statue  which  oma« 
ments  the  great  square  at  Florence.    The  Gonfaloniere, 
Pietro  Soderini,  was  now  anxious  to  enrich  the  city  with 
some  grand  production  of  Michel  Angelo's  pencil.    Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  had  been  commissioned  to  paint  an  histo- 
rical picture  for  one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and 
Michel  Angelo  was  engaged  to  execute  another  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity.    He  selected  a  subject  from  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  which  a  number  of  men,  while  bathing  in  the  Amo,  are 
surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  city,  and  start  np  to 
repulse  the  enemy.    Trumpets  are  sounding ;  some  of  the 
warriors  endeavour,  with  gestures  of  furious  impatience,  to 
draw  their  garments  over  their  wet  limbs ;  others  rush  half- 
clad  into  Uie  combat ;  horse  and  fi)ot  are  intermingled,  and 
the  whole  scene  l^eathes  fierceness  and  slaughter.    This 
cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dismembered  fragments, 
has  perished,  but  as  long  as  it  existed,  it  was  studied  by 
artists  from  all  countries,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  scholar 
and  admirer  of  Michel  Angelo,  affirms,  that   he  never 
equalled  it  in  any  of  his  subsequent  productions.    Michel 
Angelo  had  at  this  time  attained  only  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  and  had  not  only  established  his  reputation  as  the 
greatest  artist  of  his  day,  but  had  created  by  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  his  style  a  new  sera  in  the  arts.   Julius  IL, 
a  pontiff  who,  in  the  energetic  cast  of  his  character,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Michel  Angelo  himself,  having  now 
tuoceedad  to  the  papal  chair,  called  him  immediately  to 

SocM|  »q4  •oamisMODed  him  to  mako  bit  monuinieoti  a 


work  conceived  on  a  scale  which  Miefael  Angelo  felt  to  b* 
commensurate  to  his  powers.    He  made  a  design,  which, 
had  it  been  finished  according  to  his  original  intention* 
would  have  surpassed  in  grandeur,  beauty,  and  richness  of 
ornament  every  ancient  and  imperial  sepulchre.    It  was  to 
have  had  four  fronts  of  marble,  embellished  with  fbrty  statues, 
besides  several  mezzo-rilievi  in  bronze.  To  this  design  R^ome 
and  tiie  world  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  church  of  St 
Peter's ;  for  Michel  Angelo  having  suggested  to  the  pope  that 
the  interior  of  the  old  edifice  would  not  allow  sufficient  spac4) 
for  the  monument  to  be  properly  seen,  the  pontiff  determined 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  While  the  monument 
was  in  progress,  the  pope  dehghted  to  come  and  inspect  it ; 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  an  accident  which  strongly 
marks  the  character  of  the  artist    Having  occasion  to  make 
some  communication  to  his  holiness,  and  not  having  found 
admission  on  two  applications,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  felt 
himself  somewhat  superciliously  treated  by  one  of  the  officers 
in  attendance,  he  gave  directions  to  his  servants  to  sell  his 
goods  to  the  Jews,  and  immediately  set  off  for  Florence.  He 
had  scarcely  reached  Poggiobonzi  before  five  oouriers  had 
arrived  from  JuUus  commanding  his  imraediale  return,  but 
Michel  Angelo  was  inflexible,  and  continued  his  journey. 
On  arriving  at  Florence,  he  set  about  finishing  the  cartoon 
of  Pisa,  but  three  briefs  were  dispatched  to  Soderini  the  Gon- 
faloniere, requiring  that  he  should  be  sent  back.    Michel 
Angelo  excused  himself,  alleging  that  be  had  accepted  a 
commission  from  the  Grand  Sultan  to  go  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge.    The  pope,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  gone  on  pohtical  affairs  to  oofogna,  and 
Soderini,  fearing  be  should  himself  incur  the  papal  dis- 
pleasure through  Michel  Angelo's  contumacy,  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  that  dty.    Immediately  on  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  had  had  time  to  adjust  himself,  he  was  conducted 
by  the  pope*s  officers  before  his  hohness,  who,  looking  at 
him  with  an  angry  glance,  said,  '  What,  then !  instead  of 
eoming  to  seek  us,  thou  wast  determined  that  we  should 
come  to  seek  tliee  ?*  Michel  Angelo  excused  himself,  saying, 
*  that  he  had  quitted  Rome,  being  unable,  after  his  faithful 
services  to  his  noliness,  to  endure  the  indignity  of  being  de- 
nied admission  to  him.*  A  bishop  in  attendance,  intending 
to  say  something  in  extenuation,  observed  to  the  pope,  that 
such  persons,  however  expert  in  their  professions,  were 
usually  ignorant  of  everything  else :  '  Who  told  thee  to  in- 
terfbre?*  exclaimed  Julius,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a 
hearty  blow  with  his  staff  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
and  commanding  Michel  Angelo  to  kneel,  he  gave  him  his 
benediction,  and  received  him  into  full  favour,  giving  him 
directions  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  statuo  in  bronze. 
Michel  Angelo  soon  completed  the  clay  model ;  the  statue 
was  the  personification  of  majesty,  but  the  face  had  so 
terrible  an  expression,  that  the  pope  demonded,  '  Am  I 
uttering  a  blessing  or  a  curse?*  Michel  Angelo  replied,  *  that 
he  had  intended  to  represent  him  admonishing  the  people 
of  Bologna,  and  inquired  if  his  holiness  would  have  a  book 
placed  in  one  of  the  hands :  '  Give  me  a  sword,'  answered 
the  warlike  pontiff,  '  I  know  nothing  of  books.* 

.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Julius  was  induced  by  the  advice 
of  his  architect,  Bramante,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
monument,  and  he  gave  orders  to  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is  said,  that  Bramante  was 
instigated  by  unworthy  motives  in  giving  this  counsel  to  the 
pope,  either  imagining  that  the  large  sums  which  his 
holiness  was  expending  in  sculpture  would  leave  less  at  his 
command  for  the  purposes  of  architecture  ;  or  that  Michel 
Angelo,  who  preferred  the  practice  of  sculpture  to  that  of 
painting,  would  incense  the  Pope  by  refusing  to  perform  his 
commission ;  or  finally,  that,  should  he  attempt  it,  he  would 
expose  his  inferiority  as  a  painter  to  Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  who 
was  Bramante  8  nephew.  Such  are  the  motives  ascribed  to 
Bramante,  although,  it  would  appear,  on  no  very  rational 
grounds.  If,  however,  Bramante  was  really  actuated  by  any 
unworthy  motive,  never  did  an  evil  intention  more  completely 
defeat  itself.  Michel  Angelo^  indeed,  who  was  absorbed  in  the 
execution  of  the  monument,  most  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
decline  the  task  of  painting  the  chapel,  and  even  alleged  tiiat 
he  thought  Raffaelle  better  qualified  to  perform  it ;  but  Pope 
Julius  allowed  no  impediment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  will, 
and  Michel  Angelo,  finding  himself  without  an  alternative, 
and  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
the  task,  commenced  his  cartoons.  He  invited  from  Florence 
several  artists  distinguished  as  painters  in  fireseo,  a  mode  of 
praotioo  in  wbidi  h^  VM  then  ineiTwneocedi  and  the  roof  of 
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^  c)k»pel  WAS  commenoed  by  these  assistants,  Uniler  his  direc- 
Xwxx :  their  execution,  however,  fell  short  of  his  expectations, 
axid  entering  the  chapel  one  morning,  he  dismissed  them 
all.  th^^w  their  work  from  the  walls,  and  determined  on 
executing  the  whole  himself.     Having  advanced  to  the 
third  compartment,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  his 
labour  frustrated  by  the  had  quality  of  his  materials,  in  which 
fermentation  had  taken  place,  and  in  utter  disappointment 
he  renounced  the  undertaking.     The  pope,   being  made 
acquainted  with  this  misfortune,  sent  to  him  his  architect, 
San  Gallo,  who  investigated  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and 
taught  him  how  to  correct  it.    Thus  reassured,  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  pontiff  hearing  at  length  that  the  cieling 
was  half  completed,  could  control  his  impatience  no  longer, 
and  ordered  the  chapel  to  be  opened  for  his  inspection* 
Many  other  nersons  found  admission,  and  among  the  rest 
Rafiaelle  d*Urbino,  who  then  first  became  acquainted  with 
Michel  Angelo's  powers  as  a  painter.     Struck  with  ad- 
miration,   he  immediately   changed  his  own  style,  and 
with  the  candour  natural  to  a  great  mind,  thanked  God  that 
he  had  been  bom  in  the  same  age  with  so  great  an  artist. 
The  work  was  now  carried  forward  without  interruption, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  within  one  year  and  eight 
months  from  the  time  of  its  commencement;  an  achieve - 
ment  which,  whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  performance,  or  the  almost  incredibly  short 
time  in  which  it  was  exouted,  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  art    The  chapel  was  opened  on  All  Saints*  day, 
with  a  solemn  mass,  at  which  the  pope  assisted  in  person. 
The  roof  u  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  in  which  is 
painted  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world.    In  three  of 
the  first  compartments  Michel  Angelo  has  personified  the 
Supreme  Being,  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness  — 
creating  the  sun  and   moon — and  giving  life  to   Adam. 
The  attempt  to  pourtray  the  Deity  bv  visible  representation 
is  repugnant  to  our  present  ideas,  but  it  was  at  that  time 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  and  is   almost  atoned   for  by 
thoT>e  imatres  of  divine  power  and  majesty  which  Michel 
Angelo  bofl  here  crobtKlied.    The  eleventh  subject  of  the 
n0^Tie»  on  the  roof  U  the  Deluge,  and  the  twelfth  is  from  the 
•tory  of  Noah,  showing  the  remnant  of  the  human  race  pe- 
tffr\&i  after  that  awful  event.  On  the  sides  of  the  chapel  is  a 
fttfrruf^  «f  rk»ifirn«  reprencnting  the  persons  wlio  compose  the 
j'^n^A>/ffV  o(  CUri%U  and  between  thci»e  compartments  are 
1^^  c/l'/^al  f.irure»  of  the  PropheU  and  Sibyls,  seated  in 
%/>w.ri  tM.i.UU  »n.    The  efiect  of  the  whole  work  is  adaj)ted 
w,i/«  a'ii/*.ribic  a/x^ra^y  to  tlic  vast  height  at  which  it  is 
v*?n.  »r,  lit  !•  ifnfK/**if»l«;  to  contemplate  it  without  reverence 
a.vi  ^t.ti**f)f«'rnt.    Tue  rei;;n  of  Julius  terminated  in  1513, 

Jt  tr.:'/;i  baT#;  i^-^i  ex\AruA  tliat  Leo  X.,  whose  name  is 
ji«4^^^s./l  «  (.1  tv;  itfU-;i4  fif  ta»ie  and  munificence,  and 
V  •#  ikK'rfp^*i  i  ..>  t/i  ii\$\frv.(M\/ii  the  powers  of  Michel  An- 
y*;.,,  w  /^.A  ;i«>»?  *'U'/ij*A  hifn  on  some  work  wortliy  of  his 
fiv^,v/4.  1i>^t*t  M,  Ui''*f^*'r,  in  hi*  whole  conduct  towards 
•  .4  7T»^t  i'*i*t  a  '1>«  >Uy  of  iiijuhtif'e  not  easily  explained. 
Ha  f^.'f  •;*/»  fn  r..ia  till?  ta-k  of  building  the  facade  of  the 
^.•--•s  *A  H  l//f*'fi//*  Ml  Florence— a  commission  against 
tr  *•-*  f-*'  •fl.4t  wi^t  »lrenu/ni»ly  protested ;  but  the  pope 
v-r* .  '-^  *«  'f  j^'-ium^t  and  rompellwl  him  logo  to  Carrara* 
s  -vrv'*  i/t  ^t'4*-*V'  rrrirbW  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
»'.*f ««/'!«  f,,'*'-*^'!  Vt  prx-ure  it  from  the  quarries  of 
f'^*'«  H«.  ♦^^  t/^  liJJirultMi*  of  conveying  it  hence  were 
- .  /.•  .;  •  trittO' luVi^M*,  and  we  cannot  read  without 
%:  '^,  J ',  'J*  *<.'/'»,  til  at  during  the  whole  pontificate 
.>r#//*  rA  #:.ytit  >e4r».  this  extraordinary  man  was 
0  J/,./^\  ./,  !-*-•  './  V)f'V%  and  exravaling  a  road.  The 
^Z^r  f^.//.  '^  A'*'  «ri  VI.  nh.rh  followed,  although  ge- 
*>'.  »  .  ,'•>'.  .'4.*^  U>  the  art  •,wiiAle»«  injurious  to  Michel 
A-V'*'  **  *  >..  /»'d  h:'n  Un»'jre  to  prorced  with  the  monu- 
.->-•  •/  / .  M  U  ;  I' it  on  the  a/:/rfr*Mon  of  Clement  VII. 
«  ,1  jr  ^«  ^♦^  */••'*  »f.t/-rpipti'd,  and  he  wum  called  on  bv 
t  J.  '.-m  yr  .^  :/'  *t»»A  «  »./rary  and  fca/rri^ty  for  the  church 
,i\  ^/^A'/A  7  -^  M-iil  wars  of  Florence  ensued  soon 
,'>*  »'^,  •-»  -•^*  My  r.H  Ari'/ilo  artjng  in  the  capacity  of 
\^f  ^mt  f 9u  ♦?>  •'i\r,^.trtx *A  \\w  VL\*Aw\  lic  was  appoiutcd 
,.  '^0 .  >•.'.-»'♦  'AK't*-  %*fX  f»'afi/..«  by  the  local  government, 
9>/(  •  *  '^*<  *^^*^  i/wT';,?  >ry  »iliII  in  (i>rlif*  ing  the  important 
^  i/  >-»A  M  :^^jf,    il'*>i"j<  ^>'nt>nu<f*f  bu  service*  until 

*.-,A  f»fi  l'/(*K<'r  liC  effectual,  and  cmsifler* 
%  tz*j  it^tiULu\*i  he  withdrew  to  Venice, 
^0fp0!  t>,^9,  It  M  affirmed  bysom«  autho- 
r  Um  «k«i^  Uh  th«  bridgt  of  tba  Rialto* 
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He  returned  to  Florence  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  l.i» 
fellow-citizens,  who  seemed  to  attach  more  importance  than 
himself  to  his  services,  but,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  city  \a  :i<« 
soon  after  compelled  to  surrender,  and  he  judged  it  prudcu: 
to  conceal  liimself^  as  did  several  of  the  citizens  who  hud 
distinguished  themselves  in  its  defence.    Michel  An>?c]o 
has  been  reproached  with  ingratitude  to  the  Medici  for  the 
part  he  took  in  those  transactions,  but  he  is,  perhaps,  to  In.' 
praised  rather  than  condemned   for  having  sacrificed    Iil» 
private  feelings  to  the  duty  he  owed  his  country.    As  htou 
as  the  tumult  consequent  on  the  sack  of  the  city  had  sub- 
sided, Clement  VI.  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made   f  r 
Michel  Angelo,  received  him  kindly,  consulted  Inra   ow 
various  works,  and  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judgnu  i.t 
was  then  projected.    The  death  of  Clement,  in  1533,  sus- 
pended these  intentions,  and  Michel  Angelo  now  hoped  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  complete  tlie  monument  of  Julius  II. 
This  work  had  been  the  favourite  employment  of  his  lifo, 
and  he  had  devoted  to  it  all  his  powers,  but  it  had  proved 
to  him,  almost  from  its  commencement,  a  source  of  inc^uie- 
tude.    Each  pontiflf,  since  the  death  of  Julius,  had  on   his 
accession  demanded  the  senices  of  Michel  Angelo,    and 
compelled  him,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances,  to  dis- 
continue his  laboiurs  on  the  monument ;  in  the  meantime, 
the  heirs  of  Julius,  being  impatient  for  its  completion, 
harassed  him  with  threats  and  complaints,  large  sums  uf 
money  having  been  paid  him  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.    Clement  VI.  insisted  that  Michel  Angelo  had  a 
right  to  consider  himself  rather  the  creditor  than  the  debtor ; 
but  Paul  III.,  when  Michel  Angelo  urged  his  obligation  to 
the  heii-s  of  Julius,  as  a  reason  for  declining  the  commissiuiu 
he  offered  him,  threatened  to  tear  the  contract  with  liis  ou  n 
hands.    He  came,  however,  attended  by  ten  cardinals,  to 
see  the  work  which  had  occasioned  so  much  litigation,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  miraculous.     Being  shown,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cartoons  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Last 
Judgment,  he  determined  that  nothing  should  impede  the 
immediate  execution  of  that  work,  and  undertook  to  arbitrate 
himself  between  Michel  Angelo  and  the  heirs  of  Julius. 
The  monument  was  at  length  finished,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, on  a  smaller  scale  than  had  been  originally  prmected, 
and  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculo.    Michel 
Angelo  now  found  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment ;  he  devoted  to  that  immcu^e 
work  the  labour  of  eight  years,  and  it  was  finished  in  1541 
We  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  this  performance  an  im- 
pression of  everything  which  is  great  in  art;  nevertheless, 
whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  that  which  is  usually  attached 
to  our  ideas  of  painting,  an  effect  agreeable  to  the  eye,  will 
be  utterly  disappointed.    Art,  indeed,  was  not  at  that  time 
considered  a  medium  of  amusement  merely,  but  a  vehicle  for 
rehgious  impressions;  and  as  the  leading  feeling  associated 
with  the  awful  idea  of  tlie  last  judgment  is  that  of  terror,  so 
Michel  Angelo  has  made  terror  the  predominating  sentiment 
of  his  picture.    In  the  Messiah  we  see  rather  the  inexorable 
judge  than  the  merciful  Redeemer ;  he  turns  to  the  left,  and 
fulminates  his  sentence  on  the  wicked,  who  fall  thunder- 
struck.   These  groups,  precipitated  through  the  air,  are 
seized  by  dsemons  who  spring  from  the  abyss  beneath.  Tliis 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  picture,  for  there  is  little  among  the 
groups  of  the  righteous,  who  on  the  opposite  side  are  ascend- 
ing into  heaven,  which  expresses  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed.    That  part  of  the  picture  in  which  the  dead  aro 
seen    rising  from  their  graves  is  admirable.     The  excel- 
lence of  the  work  consists  in  the  unparalleled  powers  of 
invention  displayed  in  the  various  groups,  and  in  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  figure  by  which  the  artist 
was  enabled  so  effectually  to  embody  his  conceptions ;  but 
considering  the  composition  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that,  without  impairing  the  solemn  impression 
proper  to  the  subject,  a  more  picturesque  arrangement  might 
have  been  admitted,  and  that  even  the  sentiment  would  ha>  e 
been  augmented  by  more  powerful  combinations  of  light  and 
shadow.    It  was  pronounced  by  contemporary  criticism  that 
Michel  Angelo  had  in  that  work  excelled  all  his  former  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  deliberate  judgment  of  time,  we  believe, 
inclines  to  decide  that  his  great  name  as  a  painter  is  better 
sustained  by  the  compartments  in  the  roof,  and  on  tiie  sides 
of  the  Sistine  chapel,  than  by  the  picture  of  the  Last  Jud:;- 
ment.    The  career  of  Michel  Angeb  is  an  example  of  the 
splendid  results  produced  by  great  powers  in  coiuunction 
with  great  opportunities.   We  next  find  him  engaged  in  con- 
stniciing  the  magaifioent  fabric  of  St.  Peter's  cbttrch,   lU 
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began  by  substituting  for  the  Saracenic  design  of  San  Gallo, 
a  more  Christian  and  superb  model  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross.  *  This  fabric,'  to  use  the  language  of  Fuseli,  '  scattered 
into  infinity  of  jarring  parts  by  his  predecessors,  he  concen- 
trated; suspended  the  cupola,  and  to  the  most  complex, 
gave  the  air  of  the  most  simple  of  edifices/  On  this  work 
he  was  occupied  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  found  opportunities,  however,  to  direct  fortifications,  to 
adorn  the  Capitol  with  magnificent  buildings,  to  finish  the 
Famese  palace,  and  give  designs  for  other  works  of  archi- 
tecture. But  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  church  embittered  his  latter  years  with  serious  causes 
of  trouble.  As  he  had  occasion,  among  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  undertaking,  to  promote  some  and 
dismiss  others,  he  was  beset  by  cabals,  and  harassed  by 
opposition ;  and  machinations  were  even  employed  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  office :  but  he  was  uniformly  supported  by 
the  pontiffs,  especially  by  Julius  III.,  who  regarded  him  with 
profound  respect  and  veneration.  Old  age  came  upon  him 
not  unaccompanied  with  the  physical  infirmities  which 
belong  to  it,  but  he  retained  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He  died  on  the 
1 7th  February,  1 563,  having  nearly  attained  his  89th  year. 
His  last  words  were,  *  In  your  passage  through  this  life,  re- 
member the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Clmst.*  He  was  buried 
with  due  honours  in  the  church  of  the  Apostoli  at  Rome ; 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 

Considered  either  in  relation  to  the  degree  or  the  variety 
of  his  talents,  Michel  Angelo  holds  a  foremost  place  among 
the  great  men  of  an  age  which  has  left  the  most  durable 
impressions  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe.    As  a 
pahiter  and  sculptor  he  created  his  own  style,  which,  as  it 
owed  nothing  to  his   predecessors,    so    it  has   remained 
unapproachable   either   by    rivalry  or    imitation.     As    an 
architect,  he  converteil  the  fabric  of  St  Peter's  from  an 
incongruous  structure  into  the  noblest  temple  which  was 
ever  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity.    The  few  poetic 
compositions  which  Michel  Angelo  has  left  can  add  little 
to  his  vast  reputation,  except  as  an  evidence  of  his  ver- 
satility ;   it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  such  a  mind,  and  that,  even  in  point 
of  versification,  they  rank  amouj^  the  best  in  Italian  lite- 
rature.   His  talents  m  engineering  need  no  other  attes- 
tation than  the  fact,  that  Vauban,  the  celebrated  French 
engineer,  in  passing  through  Florence,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  skill  evinced  in  the  fortifications  of  San  Miniato,  that  he 
ordered  plans  and  models  of  them  to  be  made  for  his  own 
especial  study.    The  moral  qualities  also  of  Michel  Angelo 
are  entitled  to  our  respect.    He  was  benevolent,  temperate, 
and  pious ;  and  although  he  felt  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  knew  how  to  enforce  respect  from  the  arro- 
gant and  the  supercilious,  in  his  general  deportment  he  was 
mild  and  unassuming.   He  had  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  the  exercise  of  his  various  talents,  and  he  employed 
it  liberally ;    he  assisted  his  friends,  provided  for  his  ser- 
vants, ana  during  the  siege  of  Florence,  he  supplied  the 
government  with  sums  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  consi- 
dered as  the  contribution  of  an  individual.     For  the  labour 
of  building  St.  Peter  s  church,  continued  through  many 
years,  he  refused  all  remuneration,  declaring  that  he  dedi- 
cated that  service  to  the  glory  of  God.    Although  no  man 
wns  ever  more  entitled  to  the  claim  of  intuitive  talent  than 
Michel  Angelo,  no  man  ever  trusted  to  it  less :  his  practice 
was  incessant,  he  continued  his  studies  to  the  last,  and  so 
untiring  was  his  energy,  that  even  while  engaged  in  the 
military  operations  of  Florence,  he  proceeded  with  his  works 
in  statuary  and  painting.    His  predilections  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  sculpture,  in  preference  to  the  other  arts :  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  reputation  is  not  more  perma- 
nently based  on  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel.   Beauty, 
so  essential  an  element  in  sculpture,  was  certainly  not  the 
branch  of  art  in  which  he  excelled  t  nevertheless,  in  sub- 
jects wherein  that  quality  is  not  indispensable,  he  sometimes 
reaches  a  point  of  unimagined  excellence ;  nor  can  there 
be  found  perhaps,  in  ^e  whole  range  of  Greek  sculpture,  any 
thing  approximating  to  the  profound  sentiment  and  terrible 
energy  exhibited  in  the  statues  of  Lorenzo  and  of  Moses. 
As  a  painter,  he  has  no  competitor  in  the  highest  qualities 
of  art,  except  Raffaelle,  to  whom,  it  appears  to  us,  he  stands 
in  the  same  relation  which,  in  our  literature,  Milton  bears 
to  Shakspeare.    In  depth  of  pathos,  in  discriminated  ex- 

Sresaion,  in  varieties  of  character,  and  the  power  of  telling 
is  story,  Raffaelle  is  certainly  superior  to  Michel  Angelo; 


but  if  the  truth  of  that  axiom  be  admitted,  that  8ublimitr» 
in  its  highest  degree,  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all 
other  qualities,  then  is  Michel  Angelo,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  painter  that  ever  existed. 

ANGELO  CARAVAGGIO.    [See  Caravaqoio.] 

ANGELN  is  that  part  of  Schleswig  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  bay  of  Flensburg,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Schlei.  The 
largest  diameter  of  this  district,  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to 
W.,  b  about  twenty  English  miles.  Its  surface  comprehends 
about  230  square  miles,  of  which  the  population  amounts  to 
30,000.  Among  their  neighbours  the  mhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  bodily  strength,  an  independent  spirit,  and 
love  of  liberty  ;  they  are  industrious,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  criminal  calendar  is  insignificant,  they  contribute  towards 
it  the  smallest  number :  in  this  district  prosperity  is  general. 
The  eastern  part  of  it  is  very  fertile ;  the  western  is  moro 
sandy :  of  late  great  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture ; 
but  the  roads  are  so  indifferent,  that  they  are  a  subject  of 
general  complaint.  Angeln  has  not,  like  other  parts  of 
Schleswig,  a  peculiar  political  constitution.  Fifteen  of  its 
northern  parisnes  belong  to  the  Ami  (the  government  or 
county)  of  Flensburg,  and  the  eighteen  southern  ones  to 
that  of  Gottorf. 

ANGER,  (according  to  Aristotle,  Rhetor,  b.  ii.,  c.  2.) 
%8  a  desire  of  revenge,  accompanied  with  pain,  on  account  of 
an  apparent  slight  improperly  offered  to  a  person  or  soma 
one  connected  with  him.  From  this  definition  it  appears, 
first,  that  in  order  to  excite  the  passion  of  anger  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  slight  should  be  offered ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
slight  produces  a  desire  of  revenge,  which  is  paini^ul  until  it 
is  either  gratified  or  assuaged.  A  slight  is  an  act  or  for- 
bearance by  which  a  man  appears  to  indicate  his  opinion 
that  another  person  is  not  worthy  of  notice ;  and  it  may  be 
shown  both  m  active  and  passive  conduct;  actively,  as 
when  a  person  insults,  reviles,  ridicules  and  banters,  or 
annoys,  vexes  and  teazes  another:  passively,  as  when  a 
person  omits  the  marks  of  attention  and  respect  which  an 
inferior  owes  to  a  superior,  or  an  equal  to  an  equal,  or  when 
he  treats  another  with  contempt.  In  the  cases  of  abuse, 
insult,  and  unseemly  or  misplaced  ridicule,  as  well  as  where 
there  is  a  scornful  indifference  or  a  want  of  respectful  beha- 
viour, the  pain  is  caused  by  the  undue  assumption  by  which 
an  equal  appears  to  make  Iiimself  a  superior,  and  an  inferior 
an  equal.  Hence  it  is  (as  an  antient  historian  has  re- 
marked) that  men  care  more  for  insult  than  injury ;  as  the 
one  seems  to  be  the  aggression  of  an  equal,  for  his  own 
profit ;  the  other  to  be  the  insolence  of  a  superior,  arising 
from  spite  or  mere  wantonness*.  In  the  cases  of  annoyance 
and  vexation,  the  pain  of  the  person  angered  is  caused  by 
the  feeling  that  the  object  of  the  other  party  is  purely  to 
give  pain,  without  any  advantage  accruing  to  himself. 

The  pain  excited  by  the  slight  is  instantly  followed  by  a 
desire  of  revenge.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  not  a  general 
desire  that  ill  may  come  to  the  person  offering  the  slight, 
but  a  desire  of  personally  paining  him,  so  that  he  may  know 
by  whom  the  pain  is  inflicted,  and  the  person  angered  may 
luive  the  gratification  of  being  himself  the  executioner  of  hu 
own  retribution.  The  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  vengeance 
is  always  pleasurable,  and  in  brutal  and  uncultivated  minds 
is  attended  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  triumphant  ex- 
ultation. So  strong  indeed  is  the  temptation  of  gratifying 
this  craving  after  retaliation,  when  the  means  of  indulging 
it  are  in  our  power,  and  so  great  the  diflSculty  of  foregoing 
the  pleasure  which  it  affords,  that  Shakspeare  enumerates 
among  the  rare  instances  of  female  perfection — 

*  81ie  who  beiag  angered,  her  revenge  being  nigh. 
Bids  her  wrong  ttop,  and  her  diaimanm  fly/ 

No  angry  person,  however,  would  feel  his  desire  of  revenge 
satisfied  by  learning  that  the  object  of  his  anger  has  suffered 
some  grievous  calamity,  as  that  he  has  lost  a  near  relation 
or  a  large  sum  of  money :  he  wishes  that  the  pain  should 
be  inflicted  in  return  for  the  slight  shown  to  him,  and  by 
his  own  agency.  Anger,  therefore,  is  different  from  hatred  * 
the  one  is  a  passion  which  is  commonly  extinguished  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  e\^n  if  the  desire  of  vengeance  is  not  satis- 
fied ;  the  other  is  a  settled  habit  of  the  mind  which  never 
varies :  the  one  is  attended  with  pain,  the  other  is  without 
pain.  Anger  is  always  personal,  and  is  felt  only  towards 
individuals  •  hatred  is  often  general,  and  embmces  not  only 
individuals,  but  whole  classes,  as  murderers,  tyrants,  here- 
tics, &c.    There  are  even  national  hatreds,  and  misanthropy 

•  On  a  siniQar  reoaon  was  llmnded  the  advice  of  Bernadotle  to  Loui*  XVIII., 
that  France  waa  to  be  governed  with  an  iron  kandt  and  a  tv AmC  jftovt :  a  re- 
marlc  capable  of  a  much  wider  extonsbn. 
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Is  A  haired  of  the  tohole  human  race.  Anger  is  often  satis- 
fied with  a  slight  infliction  of  pain,  whereas  hatred  desires 
nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  the  persons  hated; 
hence  pity  is  consistent  with  anger,  hut  never  with  hatred. 
Anger  seeks  to  inflict  pain;  hatred  desires  to  do  harm. 
Anger  requires  a  personal  retaliation,  hatred  is  pleased  that 
harm  should  come  to  the  person  hated,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, and  by  whatever  means.  (See  Aristot.  Rhet.,  b.  2,  c.  4.) 

As  anger  is  a  had  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  it  ought  to  be  restrained ;  and  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  moral  discipline  is  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  desire  of  revenge  which  characterises  it.  The 
proper  government  of  this  passion  consists  not  in  altogether 
suppressing  it,  which  is  indeed  impossible,  as  every  person 
must  feel  pained  at  an  undeserved  slight,  but  in  repressing 
the  desire  of  vengeance  to  which  that  pain  gives  rise.  It  is 
a  rule,  to  which  every  exception  should  be  questioned  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  that  in  a  political  society  all  vengeance 
for  vengeance  sake  is  immoral.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  a  person  from  showing  hi^  displeasure  at  an  im- 
proper slight:  so  that  the  reproof  be  given  without  ani- 
mosity, ana  arise  from  a  desire  of  preventing  future  affronts 
or  vexation,  not  of  satiating  a  thirst  for  revenge. 

Although  anger  is  a  bad  passion,  and  in  a  state  of  civil 
society  its  effects  are  much  ofiencr  hurtful  than  beneficial, 
its  use  (er,  as  is  sometimes  said,  its  final  causp)  is  not  the 
less  obvious.  In  a  state  of  nature,  before  the  institution  of 
government,  if  instead  of  men  being  prompted  by  the  con- 
stant and  violent  influence  of  a  passiun  to  retaliate  harm  for 
harm,  the  retribution  of  wrongs  had  been  left  to  the  irre- 
gular operation  of  cool  reason,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  collision  of  interests  and  the  mutual  resistance  which 
arose  from  each  man  being  the  avenger  of  his  own  cause, 
and  which  were  the  origin  of  political  government,  would 
ever  have  existed.*  Hence  revenge  (as  Lord  Bacon  has 
said)  is  a  sort  of  wild  justice ;  that  is,  in  a  society  where 
there  is  no  administration  of  law,  it  takes  the  place  of  legal 
justice ;  and  it  is  better  that  wrongs  should  be  avenged  than 
that  they  should  he  done  with  entire  impunity .t  In  the 
barbarous  states  of  society  which  have  prevailed  at  different 
times  in  Arabia,  Greece,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries,  the  imnerfect  security  of  person  which  existed  was 
owing  chiefly  to  tne  duty  of  revenge  imposed  by  traditionary 
feelini^g  and  opinions  on  the  family  of  a  murdered  person. 
But  when  the  exercise  of  sovereign  political  power  is  once 
firmly  established,  together  with  an  efficient  administration 
of  law  by  regular  judicatories,  the  use  of  revenge,  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  repression  of  wrongs,  has  ceased,  and  it 
must  give  place  to  a  far  better  substitute.  The  good,  says 
the  French  proverb,  is  the  enemy  of  the  better ;  and  on  this 
principle,  a  political  society,  both  in  its  legal  and  moral  code, 
must  discard  that  instrument  to  which  it  may,  indeed,  in 
great  measure  owe  its  existence,  but  which  is  incompatible 
with  its. continuance  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 
The  private  retaliation  of  wrongs  is  the  scaffolding  by  means 
of  which  the  structure  of  civil  society  was  erected,  but  which 
disfigures  its  beauty  and  impairs  its  utility  when  completed. 
[See  Pu.vrsHMENT.] 

ANGERBURG,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  government  of 
Gumbinnen,  in  the  province  of  eastern  Prussia,  containing 
a  surface  of  360  square  miles,  and  about  iG.OUO  inhabitants. 
Angerburg  is  the  name  also  of  a  small  town,  with  a  castle, 
lying  on  the  Gross-Mauer  Lake,  in  this  province.  It  makes 
linens  and  woollens;  has  a  manufactory  of  salt,  and  a 
fishery  ;  and  some  trade  in  timber.  The  population  is  about 
2900.  It  is  in  54*^  8'  N.  lat,  22°  15'  E.  long. ;  seventy  miles 
S.E.  of  Konigsberg. 

ANGERHANLAND  is  a  province  of  Sweden  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  rather  on  that  narrow  part  of  it,  called  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  ia  now  comprehended  under  the  poli- 
tical division  of  Angennanland-Lan  or  Hernbsand-Lan,  of 
which  it  forms  the  northern,  most  extensive,  and  important 
part;  the  southam,  and  smaller,  is  the  antient  province 
of  Mcdelpad.  The  poUttcal  union  of  these  provinces 
obliges  us  to  treat  of  them  together,  which  may  be  done 
the  more  eaaOy,  ag  they  resemble  one  another  in  almost 
every  respect 

*  It  b  rrmafked  by  Soune  Jcnvn*,  that  tbcne  pflects  which  were  rvqaired  to 
be  coD«t«ntly  produeed  by  niankind.  sach  m  the  oourishment  of  the  bodv  by 
e%tiaiC  kiKl  itrmkiQf.  Its  pre««!rvatioo  from  nhytieal  barm,  the  propagatioii  of 
lhf>  apt^ir*,  tec.  haT«  been  eotrtuled  by  Prcnidenee  to  oar  appeUtet  or  paa- 
•iona.  and  ncrvr  to  oar  reaaon :  the  oprration  of  tba  farmer  bpiug  ra^pilar  and 
unintrrinittrd,  of  the  Utter  eapricioofl  ami  UDcertain.  See  the  admirable 
rrriew  of  bU  metaphysical  work  b)  Dr.  JohiMoa. 
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Angermanland-Lan  extends  from  62^  lO'  to  64<'  20'  N. 
lat.,  and  fkom  15°  40'  to  19®  20'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  lies  along  the  coast,  and  may  amount  to  between  1 4  y> 
ana  150  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  about  20  to  lou 
miles.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Umea-Lan  or  Western 
Bothnia,  on  the  west  by  Ostersund-Lan  or  Yamtland,  on  tbe 
south  by  Gcfle-Lan  or  Helsingland,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Its  area  is  calculated  to  amount  to  216 
Swedish  or  9508  English  square  miles,  so  that  this  province 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  counties  of  Northumberland. 
Durham,  and  York  taken  together. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  country  varies  extremely. 
On  the  coast,  hills  succeed  hills  witliout  interruption ;  they 
are  steep  and  rise  sometimes  to  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  divided  from  one  another  b% 
steep  valleys  several  hundred  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  occupied  by  winding  rivers,  or  fine  mountain-lakes,  on  tlu^ 
banks  of  which  meadows  and  woods  are  intermingled  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner;  the  woods  commonly  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  sometimes  their  summits.  If  to  this 
picture  we  add  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often  pass 
through  the  narrow  openings  between  the  hills,  and  the 
large,  rapid  rivers,  expanding  at  intervals  like  lakes,  up 
shall  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  compares  this  province  with  the  country  about  tiie 
I..ago  Maggiore  in  Italy,  and  afHrms  that  all  this  part  cT 
Sweden  is  as  much  worth  seeing,  and  would  as  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  thither,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  Bui 
this  description  only  applies  to  the  coast  and  to  the  countr\' 
extending  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  it  Farther 
westward,  no  insulated  mountains  are  seen,  the  whole  coun- 
try, for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  and  upwards,  risinj; 
higher  and  higher  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  on  this  height  it  runs  on  almost  like  a 
plain  through  Jamtland  till  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Si  an- 
dinavian  mountains,  and  the  boundary  of  Norway.  Fr.  la 
these  heights  the  rivers  descend  in  long,  and  sometimes 
narrow  valleys,  and  in  their  descent  frequently  furcu 
cataracts. 

The  coast  of  this  country,  though  high,  rarely  rises  to 
200  feet,  and  is  very  much  intersected  by  bays,  some  ot 
which  run  several  miles  into  the  land,  especially  Hiimmar 
sunds-Fiard,  Deger-Fiard,  and  Ullantrers-Fiard,  all  three 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 
An  uninterrupted  series  of  islands  extends  along  the  coa^t ; 
most  of  which  are  small,  uninhabited  rocks,  called  sMar 
(pronounced  share),  only  visited  in  summer  by  fishermen. 
Some,  however,  are  several  miles  in  length,  as  Bromiin.  to 
the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ljungan-Elf,  Alnon,  ofpp<)^ite 
to  the  Sundswall,  and  Hemo  and  Hamso,  in  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Angerman-Elf. 

The  rivers  which  traverse  Angennanland-Lan  are  the 
largest  in  Swedeo,  but  they  do  not  rise  in  the  province. 
Their  sources  are  in  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  to  which 
this  province  does  not  extend.  The  most  important  is  the 
Angerman-Elf,  which  rises  in  an  alpine  lake,  called  Kult<(- 
yon,  near  the  boundary  of  Norway,  in  that  part  of  Umea- 
Lan  called  Asele  Lapmark.  Running  for  nearly  half  its 
course  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  it  receives  all  the  waters 
descending  from  the  Styelling  Fottll,  and  the  great  chain  in 
Asele  Lapmark ;  it  then  enters,  by  a  southerly  course,  An- 
germanland,  where  its  waters  are  increased  by  two  lar^e 
rivers,  coming  down  from  Jamtland.  Its  general  course  is 
still  directed  to  the  south  or  south-south-east  No  river  of 
Sweden  is,  in  its  natural  state,  navigable,  so  fiix  as  the  An  • 
german-Elf.  It  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  every  de> 
scription  upwards  of  forty- five  miles,  and  by  merchant- 
vessels  to  Sollefta,  nearlv  sixty  miles.  At  the  last  place  ihe 
navigation  is  interruptea  by  a  cataract,  and  higher  up,  otlie- 
water-falls  likewise  impede  the  transport  of  goods.  But>  ui 
late  years,  the  Swedish  government  has  paid  much  attcntioii 
to  rendering  it  navigable.  Not  fkr  from  its  mouth  Dr. 
Clarke  found  the  breadth  of  the  river  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  miles,  and  he  adds,  that  the  Rhine  exhibits  not  hi  114* 
grander,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  latter  are  at  no  phire 
more  beautifully  adorned,  than  those  of  the  Angerraan-Kir. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  upward  of  *24'.> 
miles.  The  Indals-Elf,  which  traverses  tbe  southern  part  of 
Angennanland-Lan,  or  Medelpad,  is  properly  only  the 
channel  by  which  the  lake  called  Storsyon  (the  great  lake^ 
dtschaiges  its  waters.  This  lake  is  sitoated  in  Jamtland, 
sunounded  by  an  elevated  country,  which  exhibits  high,  and 
even  snow-oovered  mountains  on  the  west  tad  south.    From 
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tibese  mountains  numerous  rapid  rivers  descend  to  the  lake, 
which  discharees  these  collected  waters  by  one  outlet,  the 
river  Indals-Elf.  It  issues  from  the  lake  on  its  nortiiem 
side,  and  flows  for  some  distance  to  the  north ;  it  then 
turns  to  the  east,  and  descends  from  the  hig^h-lands  to  the 
coast,  and  in  this  descent  still  receives  some  considerable 
rivers.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  south-east.  It 
is  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers  of  Sweden,  full  of  rapids  and 
cataracts,  and  only  navigable  for  boats  and  craft,  for  a  short 
distance.  Its  inundations  are  mnch  dreaded;  one  of  them, 
in  1796,  laid  waste  all  the  valleys  through  which  it  flows, 
and  changed  the  course  of  the  river  in  many  places.  Since 
that  time  its  water  has  been  turbid,  and  the  salmon  and 
other  fish,  which  formerly  abounded,  have  left  it ;  only  a 
kind  of  whiting  (salmo  lavaretus)  is  occasionally  taken.  It 
runs  about  140  miles.  The  third  and  most  southern  river 
is  the  Ljungan-ELT.  It  rises  in  that  part  of  Ostersunds-Lan 
which  bears  the  name  of  Heryedalan,  in  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  f^m  which  it  descends 
with  a  rapid  course  through  a  narrow  valley;  but  as  it 
approaches  the  boundaiy  of  Angermanland-Lan  the  valley 
widens  and  the  course  of  the  river  becomes  less  rapid.  After 
its  entry  into  this  province  it  receives  its  only  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Giman,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Sunds- 
wall.  Twenty  years  ago  this  river  was  not  navigable  ;  but 
since  the  cession  of  Finnland  to  Russia  it  has  been  ren- 
dered navit^able  in  many  parts  of  its  course  in  order  that 
Stockholm  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  deriving  its 
firewood  from  a  foreign  country.  By  examination  it  was 
ascertained  that  two-thirds  of  this  river  may  be  rendered  fit 
at  least  for  floating  down  the  wood  and  timber  which  abound 
on  its  banks.  Its  course  can  haidly  be  less  than  200 
mil»js. 

The  lakes  though  small  are  very  numerous,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  Forsell  in  his  statistical  tables, 
occupy  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface,  or,  more 
exactly,  22*22  Swedish  or  977*68  English  square  miles. 

Tlie'  climate,  though  very  healthy,  in  also  very  severe,  as 
mi<;Ut  be  expected  in  such  a  latitude.  The  winter  commonly 
l;Lsts  seven  or  even  eight  months,  and  people  often  travel  in 
s?lo(l{(es  in  May.  Then  follows  a  spring  of  two  or  throe 
weeks,  and  the  summer  begins  in  the  middle  of  June.  The 
heat  increases  rapidly,  and  the  vegetatid  is  so  vi^rous, 
that  in  a  couple  of  days  the  grass  attains  the  lengm  of  a 
finsfcr,  and  commonly  more ;  rarely  eleven  or  twelve  weeks 
pass  between  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  com.  The 
sky  is  generally  serene  and  clear,  and  rain  is  not  frequent, 
and  very  rarely  continues  half  a  day.  But  the  valleys  are 
covered  in  the  morning  by  a  dense  fog,  rising  firora  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  which  imparts  the  necessary  moisture  to  the 
fields,  and  hinders  the  night-firosts  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber firom  damaging  the  crop.  The  summer  ends  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  a  short  autumn  follows,  rarelv  longer 
than  the  spring,  and  then  comes  the  winter  with  aU  its 
severity. 

Travellers  commonly  speak  with  rapture  of  the  fertility  of 
this  province,  and  assert  that  it  surpasses  all  tiie  other 
parts  of  Sweden.  But  this  remark  can  only  apply  to  tracts 
of  very  small  extent,  especially  to  the  valleys  along  the 
large  rivers,  and  to  the  low  land  about  the  lakes.  By  far 
the  greatest  part  is  sterile ;  and  all  the  broad  and  long  ridges 
of  the  high  countrv  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  innabitants.  In  ForselVs  table  ^e  arable 
land  is  calculated  to  occupy  only  1*28  Swedish,  or  litUe  more 
than  56  English  square  miles,  consequently  not  much  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  smallest  of  our  counties, 
Rutlandshire.  The  meadows  extend  over  a  space  equal 
to  6*40  Swedish,  or  281  English  square  miles,  nearly  the 
extent  of  Middlesex.  The  remainder  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, heath,  and  forests,  which  only  furnish  abundant 
pasture  in  summer. 

Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  numerous,  but  the  two  for- 
mer only  in  those  parts  which  are  distant  firom  the  coast. 
Deer  was  formerly  found  in  greater  numbers,  but  has  much 
decreased,  except  roe-deer,  which  is  still  frequent  in  many 
parts.  The  elk  is  onl^  met  with  in  some  forests  of  Medel- 
pad.  The  smaller  animals  whose  skin  is  used  as  fur,  as 
hermelins,  martens,  &e.,  are  found  everywhere,  but  not  in 
any  groat  numbers* 

blackbirds  of  a  large  size,  woodcocks,  heathcocks,  and 
partridges  exist  in  the  forests  in  such  numbers,  as  can 
nardly  oe  conceived.  Many  thousands  are  annually  killed, 
and  brought  in  winter  to  Stockholm  and  even  to  Gothen- 


burg, from  which  latter  place  some  are  brought  to  England. 
Ea^es  of  considerable  size  inliabit  the  solitary  places. 

Fish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes.  The 
sea-fishery  afibrds  a  livelihood  to  many  families  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  stromlings,  a  smaUer  kind  of  herrings, 
which  in  summer-time  are  caught  along  the  coast.  This 
fish  is  found  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  but 
is  nowhere  so  numerous  as  here,  which  brings  the  fisher- 
men from  more  southern  places,  especially  from  Gefle,  to 
pass  the  summer  on  the  islands  along  the  coast.  The 
produce  of  this  fishery  is  not  exported,  but  it  forms  an 
important  branch  of  internal  commerce.  In  the  rivers  the 
salmon-fishery  is  important,  especially  in  the  Angerman-Elf 
and  Ljungan-Elf ;  trout  also  abound  in  some  of  tnem. 

The  forests  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  country, 
the  upper  part  of  the  slopes,  and  even  sometimes  the  tops  of 
the  hills  and  mountains,  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch. 
The  oak  does  not  succeed,  on  account  ca  the  severity  and 
length  of  the  winters.  These  forests  not  only  afford  the 
necessary  firewood  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  some  articles 
of  exportation.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  crops  are  scanty  and  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  early  night-frost  in  September,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
pine  is  mingled  with  flour  in  making  bread. 

The  met^c  riches  of  this  province  are  not  important. 
Iron,  indeed,  is  found  in  some  places  towards  the  boundary 
of  Jamtland,  but  is  not  much  worked. 

Fruit-trees  do  not  succeed  to  the  north  of  62°  30',  and  the 
last  apple-trees  which  produce  ripe  fruits  grow  at  Sunds- 
wall.  At  Hernosand  apple-trees  are  plant^  but  the  fhiit 
does  not  ripen.  Nature,  however,  has  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency by  numerous  kihds  of  wild-growing  berries.  Besides 
different  sorts  of  vaccinium  and  rubus,  which  are  common 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  two  species  of 
delicious  berries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Sweden, 
the  rubus  arcticus,  and  the  rubus  chamoBmorus,  or  cran- 
berry, of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  delicate,  and 
very  extensively  used:  all  trials  to  transplant  it  to  the 
south  of  62^  have  been  unavailing.  Cranberries  are  ex- 
ported to  England. 

Though  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  is 
allotted  to  agricu'lturo,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  most  im- 
portant bmnch  of  industry  is  neglected ;  not  only  are  the 
fields  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention,  but  continual 
efforts  are  made  to  extend  the  dominion  of  agriculture  more 
and  more.  The  inducement  is  great,  as  the  produce  of 
agriculture  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  home  consumption, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  imported  from  wasa 
and  other  towns  of  Finnland.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  suc- 
ceed pretty  well,  whenever  they  are  not  destroyed  by  early 
night-frost.  Wheat  does  not  succeed  every  year,  and  there- 
fore its  culture  has  been  aJmost  entirely  abandoned.  The 
culture  of  flax  and  potatoes  is  extensive,  though  the  former 
does  not  ripen  to  seed.  Hemp  is,  hkewise,  cultivated.  The 
kitchen-gaidens  are  commonly  only  planted  with  cabbages 
and  turnips. 

The  uncultivated  ground  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  long 
and  broad  backs  of  the  mountains,  affords  pasture  in 
abundance,  and,  consequently,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  an 
important  branch  of  industiy.  But  as  these  pastures  are 
veiy  distant  from  ^e  villages  to  which  ittey  belong,  a  cus- 
tom has  been  introduced  which  also  prevails  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland ;  the  cattle  are  sent  in  June  lo  the  pasture, 
accompanied  only  by  one  or  two  girls,  who  pass  the  whole 
summer  in  a  cottage  rudely  constructed  of  wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  take  care  of  the  cattle,  defend  it  from  the 
bears,  and  perform  the  labours  of  the  dairy.  As  the  sum- 
mer pastme  is  so  abundant,  the  inhabitants  are  much  more 
intent  on  extending  their  meadows  than  their  oom-fields ; 
that  they  may  be  able  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle,  and 
not  want  the  necessary  fodder  for  the  winter.  Many  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  com,  bring  consi- 
derable quantities  of  butter  to  the  market,  and  even  some 
cheese  of  indifferent  quality.  Their  cattle  is  of  a  middhng, 
or  rather  small  size,  but  well  adapted  for  their  pasture. 
Horses  are  bred  in  numbers ;  they  are  also  of  a  middling 
size,  but  larger  than  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Sweden,  swin  and  hardy.  Sheep  too  are  numerous,  but 
the  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  employed  by  the  country  people 
for  their  own  use.  The  pig  is  not  much  attended  to,  because 
this  animal  encroaches  on  the  food  of  man,  which  here  is 
rather  scarce.  In  many  places  in  the  higher  Talleya  goats 
are  kept  in  great  numbers, 
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seigo,  bandkerehiefs,  hosiery,  &c.;  aud  there  aie  establish- 
ments for  bleaching  wax,  and  refining  sugar.  Besides  the 
articles  firom  their  own  factories,  the  inhabiunts  carry  on  a 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district, 
corn,  wine  and  brandy,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  and  dried 
fruits.  In  tiie  neighboorhood  are  extensive  slate-quarries, 
which  give  employment  to  3000  workmen,  and  furnish 
annually  80,000,000  slates.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  about  30,000,  which  is  rather  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Encyclopidie  MSihodique,  (Paris,  17S2,)  vi;5.,  34,000,  show- 
ing a  diminution  within  the  last  half  century.  In  1C70, 
before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  50,000. 

Angers  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  *  cour 
royale'  (assize  court).  It  has  an  'academies*  'college 
royal;  (high  school,)  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  a  seminaire,'  (place  of  education  for  the  priesthood,)  a 
public  library  of  26,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  fine  collection  of  French  paintings,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, an  agricultural  society,  and  a  royal  school  of  arts  and 
trades.  The  hospital  of  St.  John,  said  to  have  been  erected 
bv  our  Henry  II.,  has  an  extensive  Grothic  hall,  used  as  a 
chamber  for  the  sick,  of  great  width  and  height,  with  a 
double  row  of  light  columns  supporting  the  roof.  There 
are  two  theatres. 

The  traveller  Bernier,  and  the  poet  and  philologist 
Menage,  were  natives  of  Angers.  In  the  time  of  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  the  town  was  called  Juliomagus, 
and  subsequently  Andecavi.  It  is  178  miles  S.W.  of  Paris; 
latitude  47^28'  N.,  longitude  0**  33'  W. 

The  arrondissement  of  Angers  contains  59  communes 
and  92,810  inhabitants.  Its  extent  is  equal  to  43G  square 
miles,  or  279,040  acres. 

ANGERSTEIN  GALLERY.  [See  National  Gal- 
lery.] 

ANGI'NA  PE'CTORIS,  literally,  *  a  contraction  or 
tightening  of  the  chest,*  a  disease  so  named  from  the 
anguish  felt  in  the  chest  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
commonly  inclining  to  the  left  side ;  the  pain  is  sometimes 
so  severe,  that  the  patient  feels  as  though  he  must  die :  the 
pain  generally  extends  to  the  left  arm,  and  occasionally  also 
to  the  right ;  it  is  often  attended  with  a  sensation  of  feinting 
or  of  suffocation,  and  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but  fre- 
quently these  latter  symptoms  are  absent;  the  pulse  is 
commonly  quick,  weak,  irregular,  or  intermittent,  though 
sometimes  it  is  little  affected;  the  countenance  is  com- 
monly pallid,  and  the  expression  anxious  and  depressed. 
This  attack  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  last  firom  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  and  more.  There  is  no  regular 
interval  between  the  paroxysms,  and  no  distinct  warning  of 
their  return.  They  usually  come  quite  suddenly,  from  slight 
causes,  and  often  when  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
health  at  first  is  tolerably  good  during  the  intervals,  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease  a  great  variety  of  uneasy  sensa- 
tions distress  the  patient  even  when  the  paroxysm  is'  absent, 
chiefly  those  which  indicate  a  disordered  state  of  the  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  organs. 

Much  investigation  has  been  instituted  to  ascertain  the 
seat  and  nature  of  this  disease ;  and  although  physicians 
are  not  yet  unanimous  in  their  opinion  in  regartf  to  either, 
yet  sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  determine 
both  with  a  high  depee  of  probability.  It  seems  upon  tho 
whole  to  be  established  that  it  is  primitively  a  nervous 
affection,  and  that  the  nerves  in  fault  are  those  which  sup- 
ply the  lungs  and  heart— the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  of  its  nerves  being  unable  perfectly  to  decarbonize 
the  blood,  and  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of 
Its  nerves,  not  being  duly  nourished,  and  consequently  not 
bemg  able  to  carry  on  the  circulation  with  the  requisite 
energy  and  regularity.  On  inspection  of  the  organs  after 
death  of  those  who  perish  by  this  disease,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  eases  appreciable  disease  is  discoverable  both  in 
the  lungs  and  in  the  heart,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter. 
Tlie  most  firequent  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart  are 
ossification  of  the  coronary  artenes  (the  nutrient  arteries  of 
the  organ) ;  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  preter- 
natural accumulation  of  fat  on  its  external  surface ;  enlarge^ 
ment  of  its  cavities ;  and,  above  all,  change  of  structure  in 
its  muscular  substance,  which  becomes  pallid,  soft,  flabby, 

*  AlthougH  tbexe  Si  only  one  iostitation  Sn  France  desigutiMl  '  univeniiy/ 
yet  that  term  will  eonvey  to  tlM  Bni;liih  reader  th'}  be«t  idea,  of  what  the  French 
term  an  'aaulemie,* 


thin,  and  easily  torn.  This  change  in  the  musonlar  inb- 
stance  of  the  heart  is  bv  far  the  most  constant  morbid  ap- 
pearance; but  even  this,  as  well  as  the  other  organic 
changes,  must  be  considered  as  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  in  whatever  degree  these  organic 
changes  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Angina  pectoris  is  most  frequent  at  the  meridian  of  life 
and  beyond  it ;  it  may  occnr  in  adolescence,  but  it  is  ver}' 
rare  at  that  period.  It  is  much  more  firequent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  Out  of  one  hundred  cases,  seventy 
were  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  seventy-nine  were 
males.  It  is  remarkablv  under  the  influence  of  mental 
causes,  if  it  be  not  in  the  first  instance  induced  bv  them. 
When  it  has  once  occurred,  a  paroxysm  is  readily  produced 
by  any  emotion,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or  a  painful  nature, 
but  more  especially  by  the  latter.  Anxiety  of  mind,  any 
depressing  passion,  or  anger,  places  a  person  subject  to  this 
disease  in  tne  most  imminent  danger.  Many  persons  have 
died  suddenly,  instantaneously,  under  the  influence  of  such 
emotions.  There  is  conceived  to  be  a  close  connexion  between 
this  disease  and  gout.  Without  doubt  it  is  vety  often  found 
in  persons  who  are  subject  to  gout,  and  the  less  the  gout 
affects  the  extremities,  in  its  regular  and  decided  form,  the 
more  firequently  and  severely  such  persons  suffer  from  angina 
pectoris. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  to  proceed  progressively 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  fifst  it  is  a  temporary  evil  of  short 
duration,  recurring,  perhaps,  only  at  distant  intervals;  but  if 
it  be  neglected,  the  intervals  become  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  the  paroxysms  more  and  more  severe.  Complete  suc- 
cess often  attends  the  early,  active,  and  judicious  treatment 
of  it  This,  therefore,  is  eminently  one  of  those  diseases, 
the  first  accession  of  which  should  excite  serious  alarm,  and 
induce  every  one  to  adopt  without  delay,  and  with  the  great- 
est regularity,  the  means  best  fitted  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  it. 

Those  means  are,  in  the  paroxysm,  absolute  rest.  The 
paroxysm  often  comes  on  in  walking  or  during  some  bodily 
exertion :  the  patient  has  the  feeling  that  the  continuance 
of  such  exertion  would  prove  instantaneously  fatal;  and 
it  is  really  highly  dangerous.  Unless  in  very  severe 
cases,  the  paroxysm  usually  goes  off  spontaneously,  in  a 
few  minutes,  on  sitting  perfectly  still,  or,  which  is  often 
better,  on  lying  down.  If  the  pain  do  not  quietly  subside, 
vigorous  friction  with  a  stimulating  liniment  should  be 
applied  over  the  whole  chest,  and  the  patient  should  in- 
stantly take  some  warm  antispasmodic  and  stimulant  me- 
dicine, such  as  two  ounces  of  the  camphor  julep,  with  a 
dram  of  ether  or  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  But 
much  more  active  measures  may  be  necessary ;  and  this  is  a 
disease  so  serious  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  so  much 
delicacy  and  skill  in  the  management  of  it,  that  the  patient 
ought  to  place  himself  under  the  best  medical  guidance  be 
can  procure  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  daring  the  inter- 
val tnat  the  most  effectual  treatment  must  be  employed.  It 
is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  remedies  which  the  physi- 
cian should  resort  to,  the  reasons  which  should  determine 
his  choice,  and  the  different  states  which  should  modify  the 
treatment  in  adaptation  to  individual  cases.  But  it  is  very 
important  to  state,  that  angina  pectoris  is  one  of  those 
diseases  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  patient  with  the 
efforts  of  the  physician  is  indispensable.  Unless  the  patient 
resolve  and  firmly  adhere  to  his  resolution  strictly  to  con- 
form to  the  plan  prescribed  in  diet,  in  exercise,  in  every  loco- 
motive movement,  in  sleep,  temperature,  and  medicine,  but 
above  all  in  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  the  physicisn  can 
do  but  very  little  for  him. 

ANGIOSPERMIA.    [See  Didykamia.] 

ANGLE  OF  CONTINGENCB.  or  CONTACT,  the 
opening  made  by  a  curve  and  its  tangent  [See  Ourv  At  una.] 

ANGLE  {CURVILINEAR),  Uiereetilinear angle  made 
by  the  tangents  of  two  curves  at  the  point  wbere  tl^y  meet, 
as  ABC. 
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ANGLE  (HORARY),  the  angle  formed  with  the  meri- 
dian of  any  placu  by  a  great  circle,  which  passes  through  a 
star  and  the  pole. 

ANGLE  OP  INCIDENCE,  REFLECTION,  RE- 
FRACTION, ELONGATION,  ELEVATION,  THE 
VERTICAL. — see  these  several  terras. 

ANGLE,  PLANE.  SPHERICAL,  SOLID.  PARAL- 
LACTIC.—see  these  terms. 

ANGLE  OF  POSITION,  usually  the  curvilinear  angle 
made  by  two  great  circles  drawn  through  a  star  to  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  may  be  used  to  signify  the 
angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from  any  point  under  consideittr 
tion  to  any  two  points  which  are  used  in  determining  the 
yjKttion  of  others. 

ANGLE  (RECTILINEAR),  from  the  Latin  word  angu- 
/wf.  of  the  same  signification.  The  notion  (for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  definition)  is  the  opemng  made  by  two  straight  tines 
which  cut  one  another-  The  term  inclination  is  also  used 
synonymouslv  with  angle;  thus,  the  angle  or  opening  of  two 
lines  15  calleif  their  inclination  to  one  another. 

To  invebiigate  a  more  precise  definition  for  this  word,  we 
must  recollect  that  any  sjiecies  of  relation  is  entitled  to  the 
term  magnitude^  and  becomes  the  object  of  arithmetic  or 
geijmetry.  so  soon  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  notion  implied 
in  one  or  other  of  the  words  equal,  greater,  or  less,  is  always 
derivable  firom  the  consideration  of  two  such  relations.  Take 
the  two  angles  or  openings  made  at  the  points  A  and  B  by 
the  straight  lines  A  P  and  A  Q  at  A,  and  by  B  R  and  B  S 
at  B,  and  transfer  the  first  figure  to  the  second,  so  that  the 
Mint  A  shall  fall  upon  B,  and  the  straight  line  A  Q  upon 
B  S ;  or  rather,  let  as  much  of  A  Q  as  is  equal  to  B  S  fall 
upon  B  S,  and  let  the  remamdor  of  A  Q  form  a  continuation 
Qf  B  S :  also  let  A  P  and  B  R  be  made  to  lie  upon  the  same 


A 


S 


t^ide  of  B  8.  We  have  now  no  longer  any  control  over  the 
po^ition  of  A  P  with  respect  to  A  Q,  since  the  first  figure  is 
n(A  U#  underiro  any  rhaii<;e  except  that  of  simnle  removal  into 
uti'A'in.'t  fK/biti'yU.  If,  after  A  Q  ha«i  been  placed  upon  B  S,  A  P 
iiActi  fall  upon  B  R,  the  two  openings  or  anp^lcs  at  A  and  B 
are  tL«i  bame.  If  A  P,  in  iu  new  p<jbition,  fall  b«;tween  B  S 
and  B  R,  the  o[M'rtinif  or  an^le  at  A  in  less  than  that  at 
H  :  and  if  A  P  lall  furtlier  from  B  S  than  B  R  does,  the  angle 
Hi  A  u  (ffeaU'T  tiian  that  at  B.  The  angle  at  A  is  called 
U*ii  ai.^'ie  P  A  Q,  aud  that  at  B,  the  angle  R  B  S.  Hence 
VtAs  uM'm  of  one  an^le  tx.'in(r  twice  or  three  times,  &c.,  as 
l^eat  a*  an^Hher  u.uy  lie  fixed.-  For  example,  the  angle 
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MAP  being  mailo  up  of  the  two  MAN  and  NAP, 
each  of  which  is  ec|ual  to  the  angle  D  B  C,  is  twice  D  B  C ; 
the  angle  QAM  is  three  times  DBC;  RAM  is  four 
tim«i  DBC:  and  so  on.  Similarly,  the  angle  D  B  C  is  one- 
half  of  P A  M,  one-third  of  QAM,  &c.  The  angle  made 
by  two  lines  doe*  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  these 
linc» :  if  a  part  D  £  be  cut  oflT  from  B  D.  the  angle  is  not 
alwred.  that  ia,  the  angle  E  BC  is  the  same  as  DBC.  If 
Bu  and  Bd  b«  respectively  equal  to  BE  and  B  D,  and 
if  B  C  e  d  turn  round  B,  the  same  qwinlity  of  turmtfff  M'hich 
brini<»  Bo  int/)  the  ponition  BK,  will  bring  6fl  into  that  of  BD. 

Wlwrn  wera»t<iure>eii  on  two  onglen.  the  nide*  containing 
whuh  are  nirarly  tn\uiii  m  U.th,  we  judge  of  th<?ir  rompara- 
Ine  mugnitudii  by  iJw  apa/oii  whiirh  are  inrlijfiod  between 
tlie  linos.  But  tlim  is  not  a  n^ttum  capaUo  of  iMing  rendered 
ntforoiiN.  b<*ratiM;  one  Umn/Ury  of  iJm«  •parr  in  indi»flntte. 
N«'vennelcM  we  niiiy  I'/f retf-t  thin  rfxUhMl  of  jijr)(fing,  and 
pTdduro  a  precipe  uU'AtH  an  nw/U*.  i/w««  a/lroit  tlw  propriety 
of  tt>mpariii(7  with  om*  ..ihAIu't  ikf#;i/i'«  wli<<h  an*  alr«'Jtjt«*ly 

"^uite  m  f'Xt4>nt.  'J  rii-  ltt>v  r  !».»•  1,;,< «  ;iri',  ttjt;  w'>rr  n«^irly 
le  preceding  noti<m  ui/znnu.iy  vjjtrte**.,  !/•.«  uuim:  the  space 


at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  angle,  which  for  want  of  s. 
defimte  boundary  is  doubtflil  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  t )  lie 
considered  a  part  of  the  angular  opening,  becomes  les<;  aii'l 
less  with  respect  to  that  about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  I  f  ther. 
we  suppose  the  lines  which  contain  the  angle  to  be  produce*! 
without  end,  the  infinite  spaces  so  imagined  will  be  correctl  v 
in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  tlie  angles.  The  ob- 
jection to  introducing  this  into  geometry  is  the  real  or  sup- 
sed  want  of  rigour  in  the  comparison  of  unbounded  spaces^. 
See  Infinite.]  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
lisputed  theory  of  parallels  follows  immediately  and  rigi>r- 
ously  from  the  preceding,  (see  Library  of  L  teJUl  Knott/edir^, 
Study  of  Mathematics^  pp.  77,  78 ;  and  Lacroix,  Elhneit^  df 
G^omctrie,  p.  23,  note,)  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  choice  <»i 
every  person  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  add  tho 
words  in  italics  to  the  first  of  the  two  following  axioms,  and 
prove  the  second,  or  omit  the  words  in  italics,  and  a^^umc 
the  second. 

1.  Two  spaces,  ichether  of  finite  or  infinite  extent^  are 
equal  when  the  one  can  be  placed  upon  the  other,  so  thnt 
the  two  shall  coincide  in  all  their  parts. 

2.  Through  a  given  point,  not  more  than  one  parallel  can 
be  drawn  to  a  given  straight  Hue. 

In  order  to  bound  the  preceding  spaces,  and  compart-* 
angles  by  means  of  spaces  or  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  dmvi 
arcs  of  circles  having  equal  radii  throuirh  the  two  points. 

Let  P  Q  and  R  S  be  arcs  of  circles  havmg  the  equal  radii 


A  Q,  B  S.  Then  the  angles  P  A  Q  and  R  B  S  are  in  tW 
same  proportion  as  the  spaces  (called  sectors)  P  A  Q,  and 
RB  S,  and  also  as  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  P  Q  and  RS.  Ti.  t> 
proposition,  which  is  Euclid,  vi.  33,  is  not  so  far  from  6? '•t 
principles  as  its  position  would  appear  to  indicate.  Y<x  the 
fifth  book,  on  proportion,  is  entirely  independent  of,  and 
might  be  considered  as  antecedent  to,  the  first  four  buok*^ . 
if  this  were  supposed,  the  preceding  proposition  might  U- 
easily  made  to  follow  book  i.  23,  or  even  i.  8.  We  roi;:bi 
even  place  it  immediately  after  the  doctrine  of  proportion, 
by  a  proof  founded  on  simple  superposition,  provided  wo 
assume  (what  is  tacitly  assumed  in  various  parts  of  the  fir^t 
book  of  the  elements,  i.  4,  for  example)  that  an  angle  ma> 
be  conceived  equal  to  another  angle  before  we  know  how  to 
construct  equal  angles. 

If  aline  setting  out  from  A  B  K* 
conceived  to  revolve  round  tlie  point 
A,  it  will  in  every  position  form  t\%  •» 
openings  or  angles  with  its  original 
position  A  B.  For  example,  in  x\  o 
position  AC,  AB  and  AC  wi:! 
form  the  smaller  angle  B  AC,  rni 
the  larger  angle  made  up  of  tl  e 
angles CAF,  FAK.and  KAB.  Onh 
the  former  of  these  is  usually  con- 
sidered in  gcometr}',  but  the  latter  i^ 
frequently  used  in  analysis.  When  half  a  revolution 
has  been  made,  and  A  B  has  come  to  A  F,  at  first  si<:ht 
we  might  say  there  was  no  angle  formed ;  but  on  lookinir 
at  the  preceding  position  A£,  we  see  that  the  open  in*: 
of  B  A  and  A  F  is  greater  than  that  of  B  A  and  A  E . 
The  half  of  this  opening  B  A  F,  that  is,  BAD,  is  called 
a  right  angle.  A  whole  revolution  makes  A  B  pass  throutrh 
four  right  angles,  and,  in  analysis,  if  we  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  line  AC  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  to  have  come  into  the  position  B  A  C 
for  the  second  time,  the  angle  made  with  A  B  is  said  to  le 

4  right  angles  +  BAC 
An  angle  is  said  to  be  obttue  when  it  is  greater  than  « > 
right  angle,  and  less  than  two,  and  acute  when  it  is  K  ^ 
than  one  right  angle. 

For  the  most  important  properties  of  angles  see  Trlan c:  '. 
pARALLKi.,  Polygon,  Trioonombtry. 
The  methods  of  measuring  an  angle,  of  which  we  think  .£ 
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necessary  to  take  notice,  are  three  in  number.  The  first  is 
the  one  univoraally  employed  in  theoretical  investigations, 
and  is  as  follows : — in  the  last  figure  hut  one,  the  number 
which  expresses  what  proportion  the  arc  P  Q  is  of  the  radius, 
is  the  number  chosen  to  represent  the  angle.  It  is  shown 
in  geometry  that  if  any  number  of  arcs  be  drawn  with  the 
centre  A,  subtending  the  same  angle  P  A  Q,  what  part 
soever  any  one  of  them  is  of  its  radius,  the  same  part  is  any 
other  of  its  radius.  That  is,  whatever  circle  may  be  chosen* 
the  preceding  measure  gives  the  same  number  for  the  same 
angle.  For  example,  if  the  arc  P  Q  be  equal  to  the  radius, 
the  angle  P  A  Q  is  the  angle  I.  If  P  Q  be  two* thirds  of 
the  radius  the  angle  P  A  Q  is  the  angle  |.  The  unit  of  this 
measure  is  therefore  the  angle  whose  arc  is  equal  in  length 
to  its  radius.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  an  angle  or  arc  (for 
the  terms  are  frequently  confounded)  thus  measured,  is  given 
in  parts  of  the  radius :  but  this  expression  does  not  convey 
much  meaning,  and  we  cannot  propose  any  better,  unless  it 
might  be  judged  proper  to  say  it  is  measured  in  theoretical 
units,  meaning  thereby  in  the  units  which  are  always  em- 
ployed in  pure  theory.  The  theoretical  unit  would  then  be 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  which  is  equal  to  its  radius. 
The  semi-circumference  of  a  circle  contains  its  radius 

314159,  26535.  89793,  23846 

times,  very  nearly.  This  is  then  the  number  of  theoretical 
units  contained  in  two  right  angles.  The  right  angle  is 
therefore 

1*57079,  63267,  94896,  61923 

and  the  following  are  the  angles  of  one  degree,  one  minute, 
and  one  second,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come  ■ 

•01745,  32925,  19943,  29577  degree 
'00029,  08882,  08665,  72160  minute 
-00000,  48481,  36811,  09536     second. 

In  the  second  measure,  in  which  angles  are  said  to  be 
measured  in  ^pace,  (the  word  space  being  here  opposed  to 
time^  as  we  shall  see,  and  not  to  lengths)  the  whole  angle 
traced  out  in  one  revolution,  equal  to  four  ri^ht  angles,  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  one 
degree  and  marked  thus  (1°).  Each  deeree  is  divided  into 
60  equal  parts,  each  called  one  minute  (1'),  and  each  minute 
into  GO  equal  parts,  each  called  one  second  (1^').  Formerly, 
the  secona  was  divided  into  60  equal  parts  called  thirds,  and 
so  on.  but  it  is  now  usual  to  use  the  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
of  seconds.    The  present  table  therefore  stands  thus : 


of  each  broken  row  by  1,  when  the  first  neglected  figure  is 
5  or  upwards. 

1-7906 


A  whole  revolution 

=   360<>  = 

21600'   = 

1296,000" 

A  right  angle 

=     90°  = 

5400'  = 

324,000" 

Degrees. 

Miaateft. 

Seconds. 

1 

60 

3600 

1 

60 

To  convert  an  angle  from  theoretical  units  into  degrees^ 
^r.  ofifpacet  observe  that  the  last-mentbned  unit  is 

206264"-80624  7096355  in  seconds 

3437' '746770784939  in  minutes 

57^-295779513082  in  degrees 

and  multiply  the  number  which  expresses  the  angle  in 
theoretical  units  by  the  one  among  the  preceding  numbers 
which  has  the  same  denomination  as  that  to  wliichtlie  angle 
is  to  be  reduced.  As  many  decimals  may  be  taken  as  shall 
be  considered  necessary.  The  following  table,  however, 
will  be  found  more  convenient : 


Degrees. 

MiDutn. 

Seoonik. 

1 

•05729578 

•03437747 

•020626481 

2 

•11459156 

•06875494 

•041252961 

3 

•17188734 

•10313240 

•061879442 

4 

•22916312 

•13750987 

•082505922 

5 

•28647890 

•17188734 

•103132403 

6 

•3437746* 

•20626481 

•123758884 

7 

•40107046 

•24064^27 

•144385364 

8 

•45836624 

•27501974 

•1650U845 

9 

•51566202 

•30939721 

•185638325 

03437747 

2406423 

309397 

2063 


06155630 

Place  the  decimal  point  three  places  off  the  units  column 
for  degrees^  five  for  minuiea^  and  seven  for  seconds.  This 
gives  6 155' '630,  since  the  present  calculation  is  made  for 
minutes.  Further  to  illustrate  the  placing  of  the  decimal 
point,  let  the  angle  theoretically  expressed  be  *  096,  to  be 
turned  into  degrees  and  decimals  of  degrees,  and  afterwards 
to  seconds  and  decimals  of  seconds. 

0^  096 

:   151506202 

:   i  3437747 

0-  055003949 

Bring  down  the  preliminary  ciphers,  and  then  cut  off  three 
places,  which  gives  6°*  50U3949.    Again,  for  the  seconds 

0-   096 

;     j 1^5638325 

1     I    12375888 


0     0198014213 

Cut  off  seven  places,  whi<:h  gives  1 9801  "•  421 3 

Given  an  arc  of  a  circle  and  the  radius  to  determine  the 

degrees,  minutes,  or  seconds  in  the  angle  at  the  centre ;  divide 

the  arc  by  the  radius,  and  proceed  with  the  quotient  as  above. 
For  the  converse  problem,  given  the  degrees,  minutes,  and 

seconds  in  an  angle,  to  express  the  same  in  theoretical 

units,  Uie  following  table  is  given : — 


Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Seeonds. 

1 

•01745329 

•  00029089 

•00000485 

2 

•0349(1659 

•00058178 

•00000970 

3 

•05235988 

•0U087266 

•00001454 

4 

•06981317 

•00116355 

•00001939 

5 

•08726046 

•00145444 

•00002424 

6 

•10471976 

•00174533 

•00002909 

7 

•12217305 

•00203622 

•00003393 

8 

•13962634 

•00232710 

•00003879 

9 

•15707963 

•00261799 

•00004363 

Example. — It  is  required  to  express  in  theoretical  units 
the  angle  89°  52'  34".  Take  out  the  row  corresponding  to 
each  figure  from  the  column  having  the  same  denomination, 
taking  seven  places  only  for  a  unit's  figure,  and  the  whole 
eight  places  for  the  tens,  increasing  the  last  figure  when 
necessary,  as  before :  add  and  make  seven  decimal  places. 

For  80°         r  3962634 


9° 

•1570796 

50' 

0*0145444 

2' 

'0005818 

30" 

0-0001454 

4" 

•0000194 

!• 5686340 

Example.  What  number  of  minutes  and  decimals  of 
minutes  does  the  angle  contain  which  expressed  in  theore- 
tical units  is  I '7906? 

From  the  minutes*  column  take  out  the  rows  opposite  to 
1,  7,  9,  and  6  ;  write  them  so  that  the  first  figure  of  each 
shall  fldl  under  its  corresponding  figure  in  1*7906,  and  add, 
but  take  only  so  manv  out  of  each  row  as  will  serve  to  fill 
up  the  places  under  the  first  row,  increasing  the  l^st  figure 


and  the  answer  is  r 5686340. 

Given  any  angle,  and  a  radius,  required  the  circular  arc 
subtended  by  tnat  angle;  proceed  as  above  and  then 
multiply  by  the  radius.  Thus  to  a  radius  of  100  feet,  the 
arc  which  subtends  an  angle  of  89°  52'  34"  is 

1*5686340   X    100  or  1 56  •  86340  feet. 

In  the  attempt  to  effect  a  universal  change  of  weights  and 
measures,  whicn  followed  the  French  Revolution,  the  circle 
was  divided  into  400  degrees,  each  degree  into  100  minutes, 
each  minute  into  1 00  seconds,  and  so  on.  This  innovation 
obtained  only  a  partial  introduction,  and  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  When  used,  it  is  customary  ui  this 
country  to  distinguish  the  French  degrees  by  the  name  oi 
GRADES,  and  to  denote  one  grade  by  1°  or  IC  The  con^ 
venience  of  this  method,  from  its  close  afiinity  with  the  de- 
cimal system,  is  certainly  great :  for  example,  grades  and 
decimals  of  grades,  such  as  12r^l329  are  converted  into 
grades,  minutes,  and  seoondsi  by  mere  separation  of  the 
figures:  thus,  12«r  13'  29". 
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It  is  not  neeessary  to  give  complete  tables  of  reduction 
from  the  new  French  to  the  antient  svBtem,  as  they  would 
«>  seldom  be  useful ;  the  following  is  all  that  is  necessary — 

]gr    it    flO-9  or    54'  or    3240'' 

1'       ^     0  '009        „        0'-54      „         32"' 4 
1"      „    0    00009    „       0'"0054„  0"-324 


The  third  method  of  measuring  angles,  in  which  they  axe 
said  to  be  measured  in  time,  is  confined  to  astronomy,  and 
IS  derired  from  the  complete  apparent  revolution  of  the 
beaveoB  which  takes  place  in  24  nours.  That  is,  if  a  line 
levohre  round  a  point  at  the  rate  of  a  whole  revolution  in 
24  hours,  or  a  right  angle  in  6  hours,  the  times  of  moving 
through  different  angles  are  made  the  measures  of  their 
eomparative  magnitudes.  Thus  4*"  32"  60'  is  the  angle 
mored  through  in  4  hours,  32  minutes,  and  60  seconds.  The 
folluwing  tables  are  useful  in  turning  angles  measured  in 
degrees,  &C.,  of  space  into  the  corresponding  measures  in 
time,  and  the  converse. 


TIME  INTO  SPACE. 

SPACE  INTO  TIME. 

flo«x«. 

o 

Mtn. 
Sec. 

O       1 

1    n 

o 
/ 

h. 

m. 

m. 

II 

•. 

1 

15 

1 

0  15 

1 

0 

4 

\ 

0067 

2 

30 

2 

0  30 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0*133 

1       3 

45 

3 

0  45 

3 

0 

12 

3 

0-200 

f 

60 

4 

1     0 

4 

0 

16 

4 

0-26" 

S 

76 

5 

1    15 

5 

0 

20 

5 

0'333 

6 

dO 

6 

1  30 

6 

0 

24 

6 

0-400 

7 

105 

7 

1  45 

7 

0 

28 

7 

0-467 

8 

120 

8 

2     0 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0*533 

9 

135 

9 

2  15 

9 

0 

36 

9 

0*600 

10 

150 

10 

2  30 

10 

0 

40 

10 

0*667 

11 

165 

20 

5     0 

20 

1 

20 

20 

1-333 

•      12 

180 

30 

7  30 

30 

2 

0 

30 

2-000 

13 

195 

40 

10     0 

40 

2 

40 

40 

2*667 

kc. 

&c. 

50 

12  30 

50 
60 
70 

3 
4 
4 

20 

0 

40 

50 

3*333 

1    80 
1    90 
'  100 

5 
6 
6 

20 

0 

40 

1 

200 

13 

20 

300 

20 

0 

In  thr.-«t«  tables,  where  then*  are  two  headings,  either  the 
u\-\0^  or  oofkr  of  both  must  be  used.    The  following  are 


'i*t   turn    I8»»      II- 

35''3 

into  degrees,  < 

Ff'/'o  ttie  fint  tal.lc, 

lo*- 

is 

150°     0'     0" 

H^ 

»f 

120      0     0 

10" 

»f 

2    30     0 

1" 

»t 

15      0 

30* 

ft 

7    30 

5 

t» 

I    15 

0»'3 

tt 

4*5 

Ib^    11- 35»-3  is    272^53'  49"-5 
To  turn  97*  54'  23"  into  hours,  &c.     From  the  second 


90° 

• 

IS 

gb       0-      0* 

7° 

u 

28       0 

AO' 

ft 

3     20 

4' 

N 

16 

20" 

ft 

1-333 

3" 

H 

0*200 

97°  54'  23"  is       G'^     31"  37'*533 

In  s«cronoTny  3<^  is  sometimes  called  a  sign,  in  allusion 

to  Xhm  arr  if  the  ecliptic,  through  which  one  of  the  signs  of 

tl»#'  r^tiar  irtt^^nrU  :  Thus  V   3°  4'  12"  means  63°  4'  12". 

AN(iLK  iTKIHRCTlON  OP).    [See  Trisbction.] 

*  N(»LKH.  (IT  AN GLI.  The  earliest  record  of  this  people 

id  m  Tacitus'  book  on  the  Germans  (chap,  xl.) ;  but 

utlKV  only  menikms  their  name,  states  a  few  particu- 


lars relative  to  their  religions,  and  intimates  that  they 
a  branch  of  the  Sueri.    Ha\ing  spoken  of  the  Seranones  as 
the  most  antient  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  he  thus 
continues :   *  But  the  Langobarda  are  ennobled  hy  their 
small  number;  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  tlie 
most  valiant  nations*  they  live  in  a  state  of  security,  not  by 
submitting  to  them,  but  by  fighting  battles  and  braving 
dangers.    After  them  follow*  (in  this  description  he  is  pro- 
ceeding  north-westward)  *  the  Reudigni,  the  Aviones,  the 
Anvli^  the  Vanni,  the  Eudoees,  the  Suardones,  and  the 
Nuithones;  all  these  are  protected  by  woods  and  mert. 
Singly,  these  nations  present  nothing  that  is  remarkable, 
except  that  they  in  common  worship  Heriha,  that  is.  Mother 
Eartn,  believe  that  she  interferes  with  human  affiBLira,  and 
joiumeys  in  a  chariot  among  the  nations.    In  an  island  in 
the  ocean  there  is  a  holy  grove  where  a  consecrated  ve- 
hicle is  kept,  covered  with  a  vest:  nobody  but  the  priest 
is  permitted  to  touch  it    He  knows  when  the  goddess  is 
present  in  this  sanctuary,  and  putting  cows  to  the  vehicle, 
he  honours  her  with  great  devotion.     These  are  days  of 
rejoicing,  and  festivals  are  kept  in  whatever  pboe   the 
goddess  visits,  and  honours  with  her  presence.    During 
these  days  they  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  take  arms  in  hand ; 
hostile  weapons  are  laid  aside :  peace  and  quietness  only 
prevaQ,  and  are  cultivated  till  the  priest  brings  back  to  her 
temple  the  goddess  satiated  with  the  converse  of  mortals 
immediately  thereafter  the  chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we 
choose  to  beheve  it,  the  goddess  herself  are  washed  in  a 
secret  lake.     Slaves  perform  this  service,  who  are  instantly 
swallowed  up  by  the  lake.   From  this  a  mysterious  fear  arises, 
and  a  holy  wonderment  at  what  that  can  be  which  is  be- 
held only  by  men  who  must  lose  their  hves.    This  portion 
of  the  Suevi  extends  into  those  parts  of  Germany  which 
are  le99  knotmS    This  description  at  all  events  will  con- 
vince most  readers  that  Tacitus  knew  very  little  about  the»e 
nations.    Lindenbrog  and  Leibnitz  {Scriptor.  Rerum  Brun- 
tuicens.  tom.  i.  p.  81)  have  preserved  fragments  of  the  an- 
tient laws  used  in  common  by  the  Angli  and  the  Varini. 
D*  Anvflle  has  in  his  map  assigned  to  them  the  same  dis- 
trict which  they  occupied  in  the  fifth  century  before  their 
emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy.    He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portifn 
of  modem  Schleswig  and  some  part  of  Holstcin,  making; 
the  German  ocean  their  western  boundary,  the   Saxoiu 
their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  Jutes  on  the  north.    It  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries  for  the  Angli  from  tlie 
account  given  by  Tacitus,  but  his  statement  appears  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  D'Anville's  map  and  the   Saxcn 
Chronicle;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  D*AnviUe  in  ev^rf 
respect  agrees  with  the  last-mendoned  record,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  knew  it,  or  paid  any  attention  to 
it    The  difficulties  raised  by  German  critics  and  historians 
such  as  Haus  and  Dorfer,  that  the  Angles,  if  inhabitiniir 
only  the  district  of  modem  Angeln,  were  too  insignificant  a 
nation  to  occupy  Great  Britain,  are  indeed  idle:  for  \U,  it 
has  never  been  asserted  that  their  domain  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  modem  Angeln ;  2d.  the  num* 
bers  which  Hengist  and  Horsa  first  led  over  to  England 
to  the  assistance  of  Vyrtgeom  against  the  Pihts  were  not 
so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  even  for  a  small  tract  of 
land,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  to  produce  them ; 
3d.  it  was  never  asserted  that  the  Angles  alone  occupied 
England,  but  that  soon  after  their  first  attempt  the  Saxons 
and  the  Jutes  joined  them,  or  co-operated  with  them ;  4th. 
these  critics  do  not  suflSciently  attend  to  the  cireumstance, 
that  the  occupation  of  England  was  effected  as  much  by 
circumvention  as  by  open  force,  and  that  the  Aisles  ob- 
tained new  allies  in  the  Pihts  whom  they  at  first  came 
to  expeL    It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Angli  to  the  Elbe  and^l^tavemunde ;  or  even 
to  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus 
(Modem  Jutland).     [See  Saxons.] 

ANGLESEY,  or  ANGLESEA,  an  island  in  the  Iri^h 
sea,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Wales,  in  which  princtpahty 
it  is  included,  and  from  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  narrow  strait,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though 
incorrectly,  termed,  river,)  Menai.  This  strait  has  a  dixeetion 
very  nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  with  little  variation 
throughout  its  course.  It  is  thought  that  Anglesey  was 
once  united  witli  the  main  by  an  istnmus,  at  a  ^oe  railed 
Pwll  Ceris,  where  may  still  be  traced  a  line  of  small  rocks 
crossing  the  channeL    It  appears  also  that  the  Menai  is 


been  onn  boundaries  or  fences  between  the  lea  and  the 
land.  (Rowlands' BJfonaJf«ifaurii/a.)  From  the  south-neBt 
end  or  thi«  channel,  tha  cout  runs  in  a  north-veat  direction 
to  the  farthest  point  of  Holyhead  Island,  which  is  Heparated 
from  the  rest  of  An^lesej'  by  »  sandf  strait,  across  which 
the  Rolybeod  road  a  carried  b^  a  long  embankment  or 
causeway,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  opening  for  the 
water,  arched  orer.  The  Ecneral  direction  of  the  coast  on 
the  north-eait  side  of  AugleBey  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
south-west  side,  (vis.,  north-west  and  south-oaat,)  except 
near  Beaumaris,  where  the  land  juts  out  into  the  sen.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  coast  fWim  the  extremity  of  Holyhead 
Island  first  curves  inward,  forming  Holyhead  bay,  and  then 
runs  east  to  beyond  Amlwch.  The  length  of  a  line  drawn 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  along  the  shore  of  the  Menai 
from  Aber-Menai  Ferry  to  Trwjridfl  Point,  opposite  the 
little  island  of  Priestholm,  is  17  miles;  aline  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  above  from  Camel's  Point,  in  the  north-west,  to 
the  Menai,  is  about  20  miles  long ;  and  these  may  be  taken 
as  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  island.  A  much  longer 
line  may,  however,  be  drawn,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
from  the  eTtremity  of  Holyhead  Island  to  Point  TrwyndO, 
mentioned  above;  this  distant  is  about  27  miles.  (Evans's 
large  Map  <if  North  Jfofci,  Llwynygp>es,179S.)  The  number 
of  square  miles  of  surface  is  variously  given.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  4a,3(l[).  There  are  several  smaller  islands 
round  the  coast  Holyhead,  the  largest  of  these,  is  at  the 
veslem  extremity;  Priestholm,  or  Puffin  Island*,  at  the 
eastern ;  the  others  ore  insiEniScant.  This  island  had,  in 
early  timet,  the  names  of  Ynys-Dowell,  (the  shady  or  dark 
island.)  Vnys-Fon,  (the  farthermost  island.)  and  Ynya-j^- 
Csfleirn  (the  island  of  heroes).  By  the  Latin  historians  it 
is  called  Mona  (which  name  it  shared  with  die  Isle  of 
Man) ;  the  name  of  Anglesey,  (Angle's  ey,  Englishman's 
Island),  it  received  from  the  Sarons.  It  was  a  great  seat  of 
Druidical  snpentition.  Suetonius  PauUnus,  the  Roman 
commander,  landed  here  (A.n.  Gl)  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which  the  Druids  sought  to 
strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders ;  he  cut  down  the 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  tho  Druidical  superstition, 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned 
by  the  Romans  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  great  revolt 
under  Boadicea,  and  again  oonqneied  by  Agricda  a.d.  76. 
Several  Druidical  remains  still  exist,  cromlechs  (flat  stones 
resting  upon  others)  and  camedds  (heaps  of  stonet):  of 
two  cromlechs  in  the  park  of  Plas  Newydd,  the  wat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  la^er  hat  its  umnr  stone  12 
feet  7  inches  long,  12  fact  broad,  and  4  feetthiok,  supported 
by  Qve  tall  stones.  There  is  at  Tre'r  Diyw,  in  the  parish  of 
IJanidan,  a  large  circular  indosure  180  feet  in  diameter, 
surroundedby  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones  evidently  bronght 
fram  other  parts,  for  the  bottom  of  tha  bank,  within  and 
witliout,  is  level  with  the  ground  on  which  it  is  raised  (Row- 
lands). It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  teat  of  a  Druidical 
consistory.  Near  are  the  remains  of  a  cromlech  and  a  Gor- 
seddau,  or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a  lai^  circle 
of  stones.    Rowlands  suppoMS  the  whole  to  have  been  sur- 
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rounded  by  an  oak  grove.  In  the  ndghbonrhood  are  tHa 
remains  of  a  square  entrenchment  with  a  double  rampart 
and  moat,  called  Caer-leb,  and  some  other  relics  of  Drui^cal 


[CtmiIhIi  In  tlia  Puk  el  Flu  KnrjdiL] 

Egbert,  monatch  of  the  'West  Saxons,  conquered  tho 
island  in  the  former  part  of  the  ninth  century,  but  the 
princes  of  North  Wales  having  recovered  it,  Aberfravf,  one 
of  its  towns,  became  tho  seat  of  government,  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  tho  final  subjugation  of  Wales.  During  the  reign 
of  our  WilliBDi  II.,  (Rufus,)  near  the  claaa  of  the  eleventh 
century,  An^flesey  was  again  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the 
English,  in  retaliation  for  some  depredations  committed  by 
the  Welsh  borderers.  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  following 
century  durmg  the  civil  contests  of  the  Welsh  ^mselves ; 
unsuccessfully  invaded  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
A.i>.  IS4S  ;  and  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I.,  a  detachment 
of  whose  army  was  cut  off  by  an  unexpected  onset  from  the 
inhabitants  after  they  had  a)^>eared  to  submit  It  was  again 
made  the  sceneof  conleat  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  parliament.     [See  BsAUUAkis.] 

The  climate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  the  sea  breezes 
milder  than  that  of  Uieadjoinb^  port  of  Wales;  snow  seldom 
lies  long,  even  in  the  depth  of  vnnter;  but  the  air  is,  from  the 
same  cause,  loaded  with  &equent  mists  in  aututnn,  at  which 
seaaon  intermittent  fevers  prevail.  Tho  stuface  of  the 
island  is  compamtively  flat,  and  tho  absence  of  wood,  as 
well  as  of  quickset  hedges,  gives  it  a  barren  appeoniDce, 
The  air  ia  so  un&vouraUo  to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  in 
most  parts  the  gentry  can  with  difficulty  raise  a  plantation 
around  their  own  houses.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
wood*  in  the  nai^ibaurhood  of  Beaumaris,  and  at  Plaa 
Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  the  Menai 
Strait.  The  Umiled  extent  of  the  island  doea  not  admit 
the  formation  of  any  considerable  stream.  Many  rivuleta 
descend  from  the  interior,  but  none  of  them  have  any  claim 
to  notice.  The  coast  forms  soverol  harbours,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  That  of 
Amlwch  has  been  formed  by  excavating  the  rock.  Anglesey 
was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  names 
of  ports  and  havens  vet  remain.tbe  use  of  which  has  long 
been  given  up. 

The  soil  of  the  island  ia  various:  the  lands  on  the  sea- 
coast,  especially  on  the  western  side,  are  sandy ;  the  low 
grounds  are  chiefly  covered  with  a  blank  soil,  approximating 
lat  eartt^  from  which  the  peasantry  dig  tuif  for  fuel, 
in  which  they  frequently  find  large  trunks  of  trees, 
hard    and    black    as   ebony,   buried    several   feet   under 
ground.     The  more  prevalent  soil  is,  however,  a  stifEsh 
loam,  which,  when  manured  with  sand,  produces  abundant 
crops.     The  sand  chiefly  used  as  manure  is  that  from  the 
western  side  of  Redwharf  Bay,  on  the  east  coast;  it  has  a 
largo  intermixture,  amounting  to  two-thirds,  or  from  that  to 
fourlliths,  of  sea  shells.  Various  kinds  of  marl  are  found  in 
the  island,  but  the  use  ofthese  as  manures  has  declined:  lime 
used  abundantly.     The  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
ts  and  barley;  of  wheat  the  proportion  is  Broall,andof  rye 
still  smaller.     Potatoes  are  grown  in  greater  quantity  than 
any  other  part  of  North  Wales,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
mip  is  on  toe  increase.    Pasturage  ia,  however,  the  great 
ject  of  the  farmers'  attention,  for  only  tmc-eleventh  of  tha 
enclosed  lands  is  estiuated  to  be  under  tillage.    Cattle  from 
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0n«  of  t1i«  Atftplo  pr(Mlucti/m*  of  the  mland,  tnd  nunefnn§ 
h«fdii  uru  PVtKirtod.  Thow^  tiordre  th«  erection  of  the  bridge, 
wnrtt  (Viinprlliwl  to  Mwim  over  the  Monai  »trait  The  yearly 
ex|iort  in  (mtirnnliid  tt  about  BOUO  head,  but  auch  numbers 
are  of  wiurHit  liablo  to  chanffo.  The  dairy  is  so  little  re- 
Kitrdifd,  tliiit  tlie  ]>rodu€e  of  it  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
nitmurnption  of  the  inland.  The  Anglesey  sheep  are  the 
liirt(oiit  native  breed  in  North  Wales ;  they  have  white  faces 
unit  Umn,  find  are  Kenorally  without  horns.  The  export 
\n  fVotn  AOOO  to  700U  head  annually.  The  exnort  of  hogs 
iiHi'd  t/>  ho  cMiUMiditrablo,  but  the  quantity  of  Irish  pigs 
broil t{ht  to  KiiKltnd  has,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  it  to  be 
gi villi  ut).  Tliu  homes  are  in  no  repute*  (Davies's  General 
i^'trw  o/th^  AgncuHure  qf  North  Walei,) 

The  ooattM  of  Anglesey  supply  an  abundance  of  fish ; 
Ml  unit  (if  winch  are  not  common  olsowbere.  Shell-fish  are 
utiitiidunt, 

Th(f  mineral  riches  are  also  groat  The  Mona  and  Parys 
copper  minett,  on  the  north-east  coast,  began  to  be  worked 
about  17ti'i.  but  at  first  with  little  success;  they  have 
si  tire  prudueed  immense  wealth  to  the  proprietors.  (See 
Amlwch.)  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  these  miiioa  to  have  been 
workinl  by  the  Ruraans,  and  traces  of  the  antient  opera-> 
tiotiM  were  perc^ivtHl  hy  him.  Lead  ore,  rich  in  silver, 
hiiH  been  found  also  in  Parya  Mountain.  Limestone 
ruiiirott  travurHO  the  island ;  marbles,  both  white .  and 
MinrKiitcMl,  are  procured;  mill-stones  are  quarried  at 
Hrdwhurf  and  Penmon;  and  there  are  coal-mines  at 
Mulltni(«th,  but  tbey  do  not  appear  to  have  been  worked 
with  murh  sucoohji.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  in  a 
grolo^iral  point  of  view,  because  they  aflford  the  onlv  known 
inNtai)(*e  in  this  country  of  a  coal  formation  in  the  slate. 
1'he  coal-fleld  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  Several  unpro- 
rttublo  trinls  have  been  mode,  and  occasionally  coal  nas 
1>«H*n  worked  to  a  eonsiderablo  extent.  In  one  pit  a  vein 
Uiroo  irta  and  a  half  thick  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only 
tNvonty-tlvo  yards.  A  singular  phenomenon  occurs  in  this 
formation :  large  alluvial  holders  of  coal,  some  of  which 
wri^h  a  ton  or  upwards,  are  found  scattered  upon  the  surface. 
(S<o  C)(»AL  FiKLDS.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  Anglesev 
iH  the  only  part  of  the  whole  principality  of  Wales  in  which 
^nruiito  has  been  obser\'ed,  and  there  only  in  a  small  spot 
no.ir  the  centre.  The  inhabitants  do  not  carry  on  any  great 
iiiiuiutuctiire :  they  buy  wool  at  Caernarvon  and  Bangor 
fairs,  and  make  coarse  blue  cloths,  blankets,  flannels,  &c., 
jtml  siitllriont  fur  their  own  use. 

The  main  road  to  Holyhead,  the  usual  place  of  embark- 
etioti  for  Dublin,  runs  through  the  island.  It  crosses  the 
MiMiiii  Strait  over  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge,  the 
unilrr  hide  of  the  roadway  of  which  is  about  100  feet  above 
biah  wiitor  murk,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
>i«-«ioiii  whirh  nuviKiite  the  strait;  and  the  distance  from 
I  iMititt  to  (Hnitrt>  of  the  pyramids  of  masonry  from  which  the 
bixlao  in  ii\upoiuKHl  in  5H0  feet,  rather  more  than  the  width 
oI'iIm' ntiiut  at  low  water,  but  oouHiderably  less  than  the 
i^ulili  \s\\\^\  the  tide  i>t  up.  (Provisos  HiUorical  and  De- 
jn'4  u'livi*  AiVi^tifii  i\f  th0  Mfnai  Bridf^e,) 

liie  eoiiummuMition  U^twrnm  the  island  and  the  main 
\\'\-^  toiuhnU  eutnvlv  by  forries,  of  which  there  were  five  or 
«>\  .  tbil  m(  IVitbuolhwy.ur  UmiKt^r,  now  superseded  by  the 
M.  mil  HuiU',%\  W\\\^  the  pruuMpwl. 

I  iut  («Muui\  vif  Aiu'.b'«t>y  t«  dnuUnl  into  three  contref:),  a 
♦l«M«»  'U  \vbhU  imuniiUod  at  a  \ery  early  period;  and  tliese 
I  .iiitK  u  HU1  KulHliMtUMleoch  Into  two  ctmiots  (cwmwds).  Of 
ilo*  |MM«tMi  hIivii  tlu*  H\i\>di>iMon  was  made,  there  ap^iears 
1,1  W  uMiott  dovibi.  I'or  cimI  purpo«*es,  these  comots  ore 
♦..nu>iili«ht  to  ImiulhMl*.  It  m  In  tlie  diiH^cMO  of  Hangnr  and 
ill  «!»»»  iHovuuii  uf  Cttutcibury,  and  in  the  North  Wales 

I  >tt«  iMiM)ti«|  io\Mt«  art*  llcnutnarls,  ((Kipulation  in  1831, 

»i  I"  '  I  tlu'  i  ..MHh  toNUt.  Oil  the  south  eimt  etm*t  (dee  BaAV- 

•t  un.i'    llMUlH..id  ipopuUtiou  4JN'i).  tbo  great  plaiH)  of 

,.(iilui»I.Mii..i)  |,i|  tivlMhd.  nituMtiHl  on  an  islnml  of  the  »ame 

i,.tiin*.   MM  Dim  ^^i.^i  foimt  («i«e  llni.VMKAu);  Llanuerch-v- 

r\l<'  I'l ««»!  iliHi.miHii  Amh^cb.  with  a  market,  onoe  the  most 

,     n  I'l'  imI.Ii.  ii,  ,\iui1«»««'N.  I»"t  of  IcM  extent  since  the  oin^n- 

tM>»  "•  •'"♦<  H|  |.|iiMH<«nil:  Lisiuiflni.  «  ft*^  i"«h»s  fnmi  the 

i\l   HMi  Mniliio,  „|,  iliii  roed  to  tlohbead  (population  ir.Vl); 

^  i....jkMM.   .,,,  I  ji^,  BMiiili  \*»'«l  eotiM.  onee  the  n»i»idenoe  of  the 

>«  (iMipiilHtum  l:inn:  and  Newbonmgh.  not 

•I    of    Ab'Ml>nw    (populiuion    HU4);   but  the 

lin  tn<t  I**"  «••'»»  •'*  ^*"^^  **''"*"  "*^^  di'»\iM\ 

.iiuiy  one  \m  gtvwn  tip  «l  AmUoU t in^puUtwn 


6285),*  a  plaee  of  greater  nqportanee  dian  either.  (See 
AifLwcff.)  Holyhead,  Amlweh,  and  Llangeftii,  are  now 
united  with  Beaumaris  in  the  privilege  of  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament ;  and  the  county  returns  another.  I'Kc 
county  election  and  that  for  the  united  boroughs  are  U^th 
held  at  Beaumaris ;  and  the  poll  fcr  the  county  is  taken  at 
Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  liangefiii 

The  chief  gentlemen's  seats  are  Plaa  Newydd,  on  tLe 
Menai,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Angleaea ;  and  Baron  li  ui, 
near  Beaumaris,  the  seat  of  sir  R.  B.  Williams  Bulkley,  Bmm. 
There  are  few  antiquities  except  Druidical,  the  chief  of  whK-h 
have  been  noticed  above.  Beaumaris  castle  will  be  noticed 
in  the  article  Beaumaris  ;  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a 
priory  at  Llanvaes,  and  of  another  at  Penmen,  both  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  conventual  chiuch  of  the  latter 
is  used  as  the  parish  church.  An  affricultural  socic^  w  us 
established,  in  the  island  in  1808.  The  measures  in  u»e 
here  differ  ifrom  the  common  ones ;  the  acre  of  land  is  about 
two- thirds  of  the  statute  acre,  and  the  yard  of  cloth  contains 
forty  inches.  {lRjow\Aa^'^MonaAniiquaRe9taurata;  Pen- 
nart*s  and  Bingley*s  Tburs  in  North  Walee ;  Daviess  Gen. 
View  of  the  A^ric.  of  North  Walet.) 

ANGLO-SAXONS.    [See  Saxons.] 

ANGO'LA,  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Degrandpr6,  a  French  ofldcer  of  marine, 
whose  Voyage  d  la  C6te  OcciderUale  dAfrique^  fait  dum 
let  annies  1786  «/  1787,  appeared  at  Paris  in  two  volume.*, 
8vo.,  in  1801,  the  name  is  often  used  to  comprehend  tLc 
whole  extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo  in  lat. 
0**44'S.  to  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  12^  14'  S.  The 
whole  of  this  space  appears  to  be  considered  as  one  eountn- 
by  the  natives ;  but  by  them  it  is  called,  not  Angola,  bii't 
Congo,  and  is  divided  into  the  separate  districts  of  Loani?'*, 
Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  country  pri>- 
perly  called  Angola  commences  only  about  lat  8**  2o'  S., 
where  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Danda  firom  Congo,  and  i^ 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Coenza,  in  lat  9®  2o'  S. 
The  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  tiie  Coanza  i^ 
commonly  considered  to  be  part  of  Benguela,  although  that 
name  appears  to  he  sometimes  used  as  applicable  only  to 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Cat  umbel  a,  imme- 
diately above  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  at  most  to  that 
south  from  the  river  Longa  in  lat  1 1^.  Anciently,  Ben* 
guela,  which  afterwards  b^ame  a  separate  kingdom,  is  said 
to  have  fbrmed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Angola,  and  to  have 
extended  as  far  south  as  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat  16*  8.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Father  J.  A  Cavazzi  de  Monte 
Cuculo,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  in  Angola  for  many  years  as 
a  missionary,  and  whose  description  of  the  country  may  Iw 
found  in  Labat*8  Relation  Hietorique  de  lEthiopie  Ocn'drn- 
tote,  5  vols.,  12mo.,  Paris,  1732.  The  proper  name  of  An- 
gola is  said  to  bo  I>ongo-Angola ;  and  Dongo  is  the  abbre- 
viation most  in  use  among  the  natives,  or  at  least  amon^ 
those  on  the  coast. 

The  coast  of  Angola  was  flrst  discovered  by  the  Portugue<^ 
navigator,  Diego  Cam,  in  1486.  Very  soon  after  this  the 
Portuguese  began  to  form  settlements  botfi  along  the  banks 
of  the  Zaire,  and  at  various  points  of  the  coast  to  the  south 
of  that  river.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1578  that  the  town 
of  Loando  San  Paolo,  commonly  cslled  8t  Paul  de  Loando, 
the  capital  of  Angola,  was  begun  to  be  built  Since  then, 
the  Portuguese  governor  has  resided  here,  and  has  been 
culled  governor  of  Angola,  instead  of  governor  of  Congo,  as 
formerly.  In  1640,  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  St. 
Paul  b>  the  Dutch,  who  retained  possession  of  the  place  tiU 
1 618,  when  it  was  recovered  bv  its  former  masters.  It  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Bowdich,  in  his  Account  oftheDii^tveriei  of  the  Por 
tusu^sfin  the  Interior  qf  Angola  and  Mozambique^  states,  on 
inlbmiation  derived  from  Count  Saldanha  de  Gama,  who 
had  been  governor-general  of  Angola,  that  the  Portuguese 
settlements  extend  into  the  interior  for  about  seven  hundred 
miles  from  that  coast  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  whole  of  this  territory  is,  in  any  sense,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  It  only  possesses  a  few 
forK  t^nd  some  commercial  establishments,  caUed  fhfrat, 
or  Ftiir»,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  Two  of  the 
tttini  ore  seven  hundred  miles  inland,  and  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  Portuguese  resident  The  Portuguese 
i\>loni»ts  and  the  natives  meet  at  these  stations  for  the  pur* 

•  TtK*  |««M*"t*l>»^ii  pT\»o  te  th»t  of  t^Jf^*^ 
)  luvxltl, «  btcU  li  la  tbflceaol  ptxtitMiw 
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v-v  «^  saM*  iB|iMaj  «»  W  syokMi  IS  hit  9uX  and  south 
liovtuii^  a  : >-  SL  )Ki.  «Mi  ^1"  K.  bog.;  and  it  is  pro- 
iH^  >r«  «»  <ttCKic«  «^JtonBt  ftvoft  that  usad  in  Benguela 
Ur  ^<viio:^  laesiectk  Im  th*  aceooBt  which  he  ei\-os  of 
^  vrttr«  svir  tJiMo^h  that  eiwiitiT  bj  Givgoiio  Uendei 
V  Vn  t  a»  iCtAhi  ihjA  U  Bmmibci  in  14P  40^  S.  kt  and 
14*^^  S.  M3t^  tSr  .^-vxnci  *S9«)l:ien  by  tha  n«tiTM  vaa  found 
X  W  «fe«i^  :a;3tfi.^..;:;iie  a»  thc^oit  vha'wkkniood  the  Bonda 


•  T'tta  taif  inA&buancs  of  U^ndo,  and  oi 
iifrCTs^ts  vb.<t«  ther  hiTe  erected  forts. 


CV*  fjawiaawKV  U«s.  sai  ivl&c«n  prerailing  among 
i-a^"  <«fr  X  Xx^uji  are.  ua  their  «rnMff«l  featoxes^  the 
«-iu  v^>«r  ^  stir  «»ciSMr  awo  mbes  of  Africa.  The 
Kis.  ^.T*c«  jx  <«ich  «£&tt«i  W  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
r*;u  '-.  T*H;  >  »it  Jtt^t «»  sa  nnrtiv^  cimtzuL  A  tax  is  levwd 
*^  iitf  ? 

.Vs-Ao  a.ttueS'  ?k;:«!v*C::«c  ^^  n-*t.\«  snpersticioos  may  be 
i  uxru.  n  i^fo..  >  'rvoiziesi.  In  the  course  at*  the  sixteenth 
«s«nar«  Tir*n»  ssjosilhs  wvse  «nt  out  by  successive  popes 
"*  •!  ^2x*  ivM««r^  xi  L^sisu^  the  knpviA^e  oi  Christianity 
sa:«.c:r  '^-in  Ji  Tn-nrTic^  it  c^  port  «/  Ainca ;  and  by  dint 
•fi  *'r7»  A»  v*u  as  :c  MK(Ekca?f^  s  d^vd  mmy  converts  were 
^.Me-.  Fitf?T  2*  reasuc  »?  be^arnp*  bowever,  that  the  number 
!^r^^  v.'ars>cai&»  :a  Aajjia  »  xtom  very  inconsiderable. 
T'itt  3BJSC  ^mtsr-iL^  iucczs  ^  ;he  pco«t»  ^nd  intrepid  mis- 

rbL.ch  several  of  them  have  given 
4£  ^i»  OH  na^  voxh  tbnr  xeal  induoed  them 


has  profesnd  to  give  the 
and  natural  productions  of 
But  his  statements  really  do 
90  called,  at  all,  but  to  Congo ; 
v!i-*ih  be  had  visited  being  Ambriz, 
V  i4**a.  »  ^c-r  la  r^  ^  y  S.  ..LL^  xbxit  a  v^iuwe  degree  distant 
^ryn.  ziie  r.c  i::je»  jc  Aac  cl  Ti^iSw  he  savs>  vas  the  nearest 
"Kr:  Ti  N-L  Px^  as  viiim  tbe  PoctcsuesM  would  suffer 
i-n^iTT  sOiCS  Is  xnnro.  Fr:{3.  cciicr  auiixxities  it  appears 
i-ac  oe  r.iiazr«.  tijifLxi  kH^-  »  iifX  »  SDch  so  as  a  great 
"^  if  Bif3.rxi:.A.  L^'^aizz  ^escr-bes  the  eoo&nes  next 
c.fv  to  im  'Kii»:ks*i  'r%  'z.j£^  ^•■^-f^  "-^  and  sandy  deserts. 
"?  Ill  rtc&iiiirua*  aanzisaiirs,  brvever,  m  the  space 
~  ji*Sk  i^i  t^r  C-eaiLia  onnl  vou  pccceed  up  the 
-  nmr-r  i»  iir  k»  v  t:e  ii-ps-r  Il^aaba.    The  hlis  then  rise 

Ji  «iis«aei^e  aerr^ces.  The  rivers,  with  the 
tt  "SMt  tntMrrsa^  3ixsc^  c€  ^as  CouLxa.  all  appear  to  j 
JL  'zzik  Qscix,  w  n  cijiie  farchisr  a>  the  east.  Most  | 
n  iit^n.  ijT-*  ^eor  a^r-airr  senzj^jsed,  aad  thev  all  fall  into 

Besca.  or  the  Coanza.  In 
«i9  x^jrzts^  .1  *a."n-^  C  cnzc  sbaes^  are  iroo-miaes.  being  the 

L-j.  acw  aaeciaiaed  by  Mr.  Bowdich  as 
a  ae  wtmctu:  ik  1  rrOt»  bot  as  having  | 
-^-■9  irk*r  uMZiftHSBi,  «i  ^fTiwmi  cf  the  iccccvenience  i 

ot*  Ukc  river  Ijocala.  ■ 
r«T«r.  was  icscsaed,  uzider  \ 
"-  1   ^   iMimsc  ^.itanrm.  wxa  a.re  Rircess,  a  hon-  ! 
if  mn  leiiiir  amwint  watxJiz^y  friai  these  , 
X  1.^   <•  'ti.  p-uu.  HB^iitSk  wna£  was  tihucacd  oc  -ji  vjs  mte- 
".jr.     Ui  suer  turu  ^m  msc  m  sosii  9}  aAv«  been  fsraerlv 
•  r-i      va  Mk  Aiwwmra  «u«ea  stal  Lit»e  as  noce  now. 

I 


^ectj.DKi.  »  far  to  the 
m  iraaii  :2  a^waiiace  in  the 


f--  -  A.  •  ■  -v*.  ▼*iin 
#^  -  «  7  z^\r  ^  ? 
•T     r^rrt  o  J.«»ii3l. 

.  jt   Tnrssfr  apT  ^snpc  Ti 

x^  n.  IK  ur  1LJW  ^?srs.    Oz  tiie  .^t^Mr  Snd>  there  is  , 
.*T  a  nrx*^  Twa  wiur*^  iib3s>  ix  s&s^y  divs.  | 

w  w~.T-  'T-u  r.iuiUH!"ie  j^  A'ar-'us  »  casmfd  ok  with 
^'* —  i.  «..*!.  r.iiiar*  inzjrv  ^iuu:AZi&i>  «f  i^iv«s  have  tor 
-   •     •    -'•rr.x:  ib*si   nriina  i   <n.iNnz*c..      Mr.  Bijwijirii  has  ; 

«..'    •--.  T    ^-r-.:x  tiif   v^ac^    m.J  ant  .>?*!,.  iaaw^^oia 

*.    «^<-     ..«&    'i.Jr   A."   mi?>.T*&  12.1.  L.:»t2V1£  37.111  A^X-tA  wei«. 

t  -*  .<^\^^  vefcc  !-•  onn'aj*  .t  'I'ttv  TUii««i  is  iLJ.;^,**  < 
*-.  .-•*  •.  L-r  ais-'  •.-.•--  riiiicaitffc.  vL'iMa  «  VTi..*.*; 
%  ^        .  jt   r.^-.rk-   a    t^Lfiia.  z'.TK  Ljhiuil  «:«  seiard  as 

wii.ui«a».  iosi^  radSt. 


i 


sums  would  amount  severally  in  English  money  to  abo';t 
130,000/.  and  160,00OiL  Such  a  oonsumption  of  foreu' : 
commodities  would  not  indicate  either  a  large  population  : 
Buropean  oolonists,  or  an  extensive  demand  for  si^  (breic- 
productions  by  the  natives ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  also  some  imports  from  BrasiL 

The  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  Afriea.  and  -  f 
the  ai^'acext  regions,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  A 
Congo. 

ANGCyRA.    [See  Ancyra.] 

ANGOSTURA,  a  town  in  South  America,  on  t).: 
hanks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  Republic  of  Cobmhia,  at  a 
distance  of  about  240  miles  iVom  the  mouth  of  the  ri^er,  id 
8**  8*  11"  N.  lat,  and  63**  55'  21''  W.  long.  The  town  i. 
built  on  the  southern  bank  at  a  place  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  circmu 
stance  it  owes  its  usual  name,  signifying  the  Sirait;  its  pru 
per  name  is  Santo  Tomi  de  la  Nueva  Guayana, 

The  town  lies  between  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  the  river,  ar.i 
the  houses  stand  partly  on  the  bare  rock;  they  are,  in  gene- 
ral, lofty,  agreeable,  and  the  greater  part  huilt  of  stone,  ih 
the  tops  are  terraces,  where  people  sleep  in  the  season  of  tlie 
greatest  heat,  without  receiving  fiom  me  dew  any  injury  to 
Uieir  health  or  sight  The  streets  are  regular,  and  for  tbe 
most  part  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  In  1807,  An- 
gostura had  a  population  of  about  8500  persons,  amon? 
whom  were  300  negroes.  At  present  it  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3000. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  there 
is  a  fort,  called  San  RcfeU^  which  is  surrounded  1^  a  num- 
ber of  houses.  This  place  connects  the  parts  of  South 
America  north  of  the  river  with  Angostura.  In  the  middle 
of  the  river,  between  both  places,  is  a  rorky  iduid,  called 
fiom  its  situation  JM  Medio,  (the  middle,)  which  sometimes 
though  rarely,  is  under  water  during  floods.  To  the  south- 
west of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  is  another  fbrt,  callftl 
San  Gabriei.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  lin  between 
the  two  forts,  and  here  its  breadth  was  foand  hy  Baron 
Humboldt  to  be  2430  £n|^h  feet;  opposite  the  town  it 
was  3134  feet  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  inun- 
dates the  keys,  and  it  has  happened  that  caielns  people 
have  become  the  prey  of  alligaton  even  in  the  streeta. 

Though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  ocean,  the  town 
is  only  about  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  tbe 
east  cdT  it  as  fbr  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  level  plain  ex- 
tends ;  but  still  more  extensive  are  the  plains  on  the  west, 
which  stretch  up  to  the  base  of  the  CordiUeraa,  near 
Pampk>na  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogoti.  The  weatem  plains 
are  known  hy  the  luune  of  Uanoi  (levels).  In  the  rainy 
season,  from  April  till  November,  then  idains  are  mostiy 
inundated.  Notwithstanding  its  trifling  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  tropwal  situation,  Angostura  enjo}  s 
a  mdd  and  equal  temperature.  It  sdidom  happens  that 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rises  above  8C^  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  April,  it  rarely  attains  77^  during  the  day,  and 
genenlly  descends  only  to  69°  or  7fF  at  ni||&.  This  is,  in 
part,  ft>  be  attributed  to  the  trade^wiads,  whKh,  aeeoidiug  to 
Depons,  blow  verv  regulariy  from  the  month  of  NovemWr 
to  the  month  of  liay ;  this,  we  believe,  is  a  stngle  instance 
where  these  winds  extend  to  such  adistaneefromthe8ea,and 
are  not  broken  when  they  reach  die  land.  The  low  eoast  at 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  and  the  level  plain  between  the  sea 
and  the  town  is,  doubtless,  the  canse  of  this  phenomenon. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  tiadewinds  are  interrupted 
by  calms,  more  or  less  frequent  and  loo^-  Bartfaqoakes 
have  not  occurred:  sometimes  a  wind  blows  with  the  vt<j> 
lenv-e  of  a  hurricane,  bus  it  does  not  last  long,  and  tcr 
minatcs  in  tain. 

The  trade  of  Anarostura,  tiamgh  at  piajMt  namrly  antii- 
hilated  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  cooafty,  wxQ  |Kobably 
rex^.ve  and  become  very  great ;  beioie  the  begimiis^  of  t\ic 
oi%u  wars  it  was  considerable.  In  this  leapaet  it  as  vecy  ail- 
vasti^«^M2slT  situated.  The  chaannl  between  the  town  and 
*.be  i^and  Del  Medw  hats  e«0  Ibctaf  water,  wfaa  Imt,  aiid 
c«  the  increase  of  the  rtver  5#  or  (•  tat  ■on.  Bnt  buvc 
nrs»ls  caniwt  sail  ep  a>  the  town  en  aeeaant  ef  ttia  ahoaI> 
w2-xrh  ate  very  tfcfquent  in  the  lower  port  of  die  Omoco 
^dy  such  as  do  not  4r«w  moee  than  eight  Jaot  oan  navigate 
:s  V.th  cesOL  The  best  veaaais  laqniia  tftaan  da^  to  sail 
JTTs  BK  naath!  to  Anj^uataia ;  kwrnthriaatha  manniii  r 
:±e  OrjBoea  bave  an  aihatage  eaar  cwy  etar  part  of 
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Henry;  was  in  1618  eonsigned  to  a  Innatio  asylmii.  when 
the  other,  Louis  Emanuel,  who  had  been  educated  aa  an 
oecleeiastic,  like  his  father,  relinquished  the  church  for  the 
camp.  He  succeeded  his  ihther  as  Duke  of  Angonldme, 
but  at  his  death,  in  1653,  left  only  a  daughter,  who  died  in 
1696  without  iasue.  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  BouthilUer,  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  in  possession 
of  aeoUiiCtion  of  manuscript  letters  by  the  elder  Duke  of 
AngoulSme,  from  the  19th  October,  1633,  to  the  2eth  De> 
oember,  1643,  and  also  of  a  collection  of  those  of  his  son. 

AKGOUMOIS,  a  district  in  France,  which  was  united 
with  that  of  Saintonge,  in  one  province  or  military  govem- 
ment,  until  that  mode  of  division  was  superseded  at  the 
revolution  by  the  division  into  departments ;  it  coincided, 
though  not  exactly,  with  the  department  of  Charente. 
It  is  watered  by  the  river  Charente,  which  rises  within  its 
limits,  and  pursues  a  very  winding  eourse  through  it ;  and 
by  several  tributaries  <^  that  stream,  among  which  are 
.  the  Tardoire  and  the  Baudiat,  and  the  Touvre.  The  Tar- 
doire  comes  from  the  province  at  Limousin,  and  its  waters, 
after  heavy  rains,  unite  with  those  of  the  Baudiat ;  but  at 
other  times,  both  these  streams,  before  their  junction,  are 
swaUowed  up  and  lost  in  pits  (either  open  or  filled  with  a 
sand,  through  which  the  water  filters)  whioh  tie  in  their 
eourse.  The  water  thus  accumulated  in  subterranean 
reservoirs,  is  supposed  to  supply  the  stream  of  the  Touvre. 
The  Vienne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire,  just  passes  through  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  pro\ince. 

The  surface  of  An^oumois  is  fiir  ftom  level;  but  its 
hills,  which  are  of  nearly  a  uniform  height,  rise  to  no  great 
rievation.  The  climate  is  healthy,  great  heat  and  cold 
prevailinsr  only  for  a  short  time ;  and  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions arrive  at  ereat  pertection:  but  the  soil  is  so 
Tariable  in  its  fertility,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  it  is 
barren,  thit  the  district  cannot  be  designated  as  productive, 
and  the  coolness  of  the  spring  is  often  very  injurious  to  the 
vines,  the  cuitirafcon  of  which  is  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
The  white  wioes  are  delicate ;  and  the  brandy  (designated 
lr_m  the  to-xn  of  Cosrnac,  in  this  province)  is  highly 
esteemed.  Grain  of  all  sorts  is  raised ;  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
bariey,  maize :  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  arable  lands  have 
yjclie*!  abundant  harvests  for  ten  or  twelve  years  with- 
ies pfqnirin J  any  manure ;  some  are  not  even  idlowed  to 
rrmiLi.  f^.w.  The  fhiits  are  of  the  finest  quality,  espe- 
ci=..lj  the  pei?hes  and  pears ;  walnuts  and  cnestnuts  are 
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int.  The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  has  been 
att^ci*^!  to.  in  order  to  raise  the  silk-worm;  flax  is  grown 
i:.r  the  sake  of  the  linseed ;  and  to  these  productions  we 
m^v  add  saffrjn. 

Acz'^umois  is  a  district  of  considerable  mterest  to  the 
fre^oIv^L^t,  and  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  Stone,  proper  for 
buJd:nj.  is  found  in  m^ny  places,  and  mill-stones  are  dug 
in  the  hills  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Anguienne,  a 
bncch  of  the  Ciiarente.  Iron  mines  aro  abundant ;  there 
is  a  mine  of  antimony  at  Menet,  and  extensive  quarries  of 
gypsum  (f/j/n<^r!»<K  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cognac.  See 
articie  *  A n«ii>umc  is '  in  the  volumes  •  Geographie  Physique' 
of  the  En^y-'!  ^/iMe  Jdeihxitquf, 

The  proMHce  was  ancientlv  governed  by  counts,  but 
bavin:?  fallen  to  the  kinirs  of  iFrance,  was  ceded  by  John  *, 
after  the  battle  iyf  Poitiors,  to  Kdwanl  III.  of  England.  The 
inhabiunti,  h.^wever,  dnne  out  the  Knsriish,  and  put  them- 
gelT»*s  a  nin  under  the  French  dominion  a  few  years  after^ 
wiMs,  namelv.  m  1371  or  1372.  {Encyct^r^Jte  Sfethodique, 
fji.tf.mare  Unir^ie:>  da  U  Phjncf.)     [See  Chauxtk, 

INGR  \  the  fApiral  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  Axoies,  is 
ft.-M.»  <ou'h  ojxst  01*  the  islin-l,  3--3S'N.  lat^  ^7^15* 
W  'on?  Anjr%  grinds  on  an  ir.let,  from  which  it  denves 
,u  n.i'ie-  ar--2  V  nz  a  Pjrtr-je'se  word,  siemlSm^  a 
\n^ .  ;'  'UV  ^>r  .r.  .t.  A:,  jra  has  :i>its  been  the  rer^iden^e 
2  /  >rr.i.r;  if  w  **^  -^  epii«*cpal  town,  and  contains 


.'.-<,    H"'>.  t.l  the  rerent  evento  m 
.le-.r«  of  Che  res^ncy  which 
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governed  in  <he  name  of  Donna  Maria.    During  this  time, 
its  fortifications  were  strengthened.    [See  TaRcainA.] 

ANGRAB,  a  branch  of  the  river  Tacazzb,  in  Abyaainia. 

AN6UILLA,or  Snake  Island,  so  called  firom  ita'fi^re, 
is  one  of  the  Antilles,  situated  in  IfiP  8'  N.  lat.  and  63°  \Z 
W.  long. 

This  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English,  in  1650. 
and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession.  It  is  so  lo  a* 
and  flat,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than 
four  or  five  leagues.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  unprodncti^'e, 
and  the  place  is  deficient  both  in  wood  and  water.  It  pro- 
duces a  little  sugar  and  cotton,  some  tobacco  and  maize. 
The  town  is  on  the  east  side,  near  the  noith-east  end  ;  it 
is  a  small  place,  with  very  tittle  commerce.  The  bay  in 
which  it  stands  is  so  shut  in  by  reef^  as  to  be  of  little 
value  as  a  harbour.  Anguilla  is  very  near  the  north  side 
of  the  island  of  Saint  Martin:  the  channel  between 
the  two.  which  in  some  parts  is  not  mora  than  four  miles 
wide,  afibrds  good  anchoring  ground,  in  from  seven  to 
twenty  fothoms  water.  Several  small,  bw  islets  tie  to  the 
west  of  Anguilla;  the  largest  of  these.  Dog  Island,  has  a 
few  inhabitanta. 

Anguilla   is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  bfx>ad, 
and  contains  between  700  and  800  inhabitants.  CPurdv'<4 
CokmUfinn  Navigator  ;  Livingston's  Derrotero  de  iof  An 
tiOas.) 

ANGULAR  SECTIONS.    [See  TiusBCTioif,  Trig o 

NOlfSTRY,  (ThBORBM,  nx  MOIT&KS*).] 

ANGULAR  VELOCITY.    [See  Velocity.] 

ANGUS     [See  Forfarshirb.] 

AN  HALT  is  an  ancient  principality  in  the  north  o« 
Germimy,  the  name  of   which  is  derived  by  some  IW>m 
*  Burg  an  der  Halde*  (castle  on  the  steep),  and  by  others, 
from  '  Burg  von  Stein  ohne  Hoit,*  or  castle  of  stone  trt'/^- 
aui  wood.    It  lies  between  51**  35'  and  52°  6'  of  N.  lal.  anfl 
ll*'  38'  and  12°  34^  of  E.  long.;  it  is  inclosed  ahnost  cm 
every  side  by  the  Prussian  territories,  >*iz.,  by  Brandon- 
burg  on   the  north,   Prussian   Saxony  on  the  east  and 
south,  the  earldom  of  Mansfeld  on   the  south>west,  anfl 
the  territories  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Prussian  cirrle   of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  north-west.    It  is  watered  by  the  Elbe, 
which  flows  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  its  eribu* 
taries,  the  Mulde  and  Saale :  it  produces  com,  fruit,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  timber,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coals,  rears 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  contains  a 
population  of  133,000  souls,  of  whom  upwardsof  I30,(M'0 
are  Protestants,  both  prince  and  people  having  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and  dissolved  their  monastic  institutions, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  its  propagation  as  between  the  years 
1521  and  1532.    Occupyin°r  an  elongated  tract,  the  lart-t^t 
portion  of  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  ai;<l 
of  which  the  greatest  length  is  j>Lxty  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  fh>m  twelve  to  sixteen,  this  triple  duchy  contairo 
nineteen    towns,    four   villages   with   markets,  'and    2 19 
other  villages.     Of  the  towns,  four  possess  a  population 
exceeding  5000  souls:  vis.,  I>essau  about  10,000;    2e^b^t 
8000;  Coethen  6500;  and  Bemburg  5800.     The  form  of 
government  is  monarchical,  and  the  sanction  of  its  diets  is 
required  to  the  impc^ition  of  taxes,  though  the  fhndamental 
laws  rest  on  the  various  ordinances  promulgated  bv  its 
princes.    This  principality,  which  is  exceeded  in  fertility 
by  no  sUte  in  Germany,  and  forms  a  richlv-culti\ated  pl.iin 
excepting  where  the   archx-ities  of  the  Harti   MountujrJ 
prL^ject  in  the  direction  of  Bemburg,  was  dvrmerly  a  cora- 
pact    territory,    and   its  rulers  derired    their  origin   fr.Vm 
Ascanius.   gTand^on  of  Japhet.  the  son  of  Noah,  whose 
descendants  are  reputed  to  have  misrrated  from  the  marshes 
of  Ascania.  in  Bithynia,  and.  at  la>t,  to  have  settled  axnon*» 
the  focejts  of  Germany.    Hence,  the  princes  of  Anhalt 
to  this  day  desitmate  themselves  •  Counts   of  Asearua  • 
Their  ancestral  seat  was  the  stronehv»ld  of  Anhalt,  friv'^ 
on  the  Hartz,  which  b  sa.d  to  have  Iwn  buOt  bv  Esico  Jf 
Ballenstaedi,  in  9^0.     Its  only  remains,  at  the  ptesenl  dav, 
are  the  crumWins  fragments  of  some  of  its  vaults,  and  a 
nc'-rle  ash,  riyinz  fr.>m  the  m:i>t  of  them,  orer  which  float* 
a  red  and  white  banner.     There  is  an  inscripticn  to  the 
^.-'Ir-ri-?  effect  asrunst  its  trunk:— •  Amon?  ruins    and 
ihjilv  fcL-uro,— in  memory  of  a  n.-Me  an<vstTT  and  their 
atch:evemenis,  prjwess.  and  pset}— with  mourning,  at  the 
cTasescence  of  earthly  thuiirs  -and  with  jox-fjlaess,  at  the 
impenshibie  existence  of  justice,  virtue, 'ftiith,  hope,  ar.d 
lore,— poe^terity  hfts  up  its  regards  to  a  higher  sphere}     la 
tel,  there  is  no  ftmhr  in  Gemaay  which  has  ftndnecd  n 
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were  referred  to  him,  bis  total  inexperience  of  business,  the 
beat  of  the  season,  his  want  of  sleep, — ^all  helped  to  derange 
his  intellects.  He  had  already  compiainefl  of  a  sensation  '  like 
that  of  boiling  lead  in  his  head ;  *  he  became  suspicious, 
and  was  in  continual  dread  of  traitors,  especially  after  the 
attempt  made  by  a  troop  of  banditti  who  had  mixed  with 
the  people  to  shoot  him  on  his  tribunal  in  the  market-place. 
The  wretches  were  of  course  put  to  summary  death,  but  the 
fears  of  Masanielb  continued,  and  he  ordered  every  man, 
even  ecclesiastics,  to  leave  their  cloaks  and  long  robes,  and 
appear  in  short  clothes  in  the  streetB.  Meantime  the  chief 
of  the  people  was  administering  justice  from  a  low  window  of 
his  house,  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  and  his 
door  surrounded  by  giurds.  He  showed  himself  capricious, 
absurd,  and  cruel,  though  cruelty  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  vice  natural  to  his  character.  He  began  to  lose  his 
credit  with  the  multitude ;  the  rebel  government  besides  re- 
quired money ;  and,  as  the  only  expedient,  taxes  upon  eatr 
ables  were  resorted  to  again  from  sheer  necessity.  Masaniello 
endently  had  no  fixed  or  regular  plan ;  his  only  idea  was  to 
remove  the  taxes  and  to  humble  tne  nobility,  but  he  had  no 
notion  of  setting  aside  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
In  his  hatred  against  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  he  devoted  to 
destruction  sixty  palaces,  only  twenty-four  of  which,  however, 
were  burnt.  He  pronounced  sentences  of  death  with  a 
frightful  volubility.  His  lazzaroni  were  animated  with 
aimilar  feelings:  they  carried  boat-hooks  in  their  bands, 
which  they  said  were  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  gentle- 
men from  their  horses.  Masaniello  at  times  felt  his  growing 
weakness ;  he  talked  of  abdicating  his  power  and  returning 
to  his  fishing-nets ;  but  he  had  gone  already  too  far.  Some 
wretches,  among  whom  was  the  old  priest  Genoino,  who  had 
been  bribed  to  e£fect  Masaniello*s  ruin,  encouraged  him  in 
his  mad  career.  On  the  14th  of  July,  being  the  eighth  day 
of  the  insurrection,  Masaniello  took  it  into  his  head  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  party  of  pleasure  by  sea  to  the  Cape  of  Posilipa 
The  viceroy  oidered  his  barge  to  be  got  ready  for  him ;  and 
Masaniello  went,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  followed  by 
an  immense  multitude,  who  crowded  to  meet  him  at  his 
landing.  On  arriving,  he  went  to  mass,  it  being  Sunday, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea  with  his  clothes  on. 
AAer  this  he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  which  he  swallowed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  strongest  countrv  wine,  and  was 
carried  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Next  day  he  re- 
paired, as  usual,  to  his  judgment-seat ;  the  people  still  clung 
to  him,  and  he  was  still  all^werful :  but  he  behaved  so 
outrageously  on  that  day,  that  his  friends  became  convinced 
of  his  insanity,  and  watched  him  during  the  night  On  the 
morning  of  the  16tb,  being  the  great  holyday  of  the  Virgin, 
Masaniello  escaped  from  the  care  of  his  friends  and  ran  to 
the  church  del  Carmine,  where  the  archbishop  was  perform- 
ing mass.  At  the  end  of  the  service,  Masaniello  ascended 
the  pulpit,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  harangued  the 
numerous  audience.  He  earnestly  and  pathetically  reminded 
them  of  what  he  had  done  for  them,  he  tore  his  clothes,  bared 
his  breast,  and  showed  his  body,  extenuated  by  watching  and 
continual  anxiety.  He  entreated  them  not  to  abandon  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  people  were  affected  by 
his  address,  but  all  at  once  poor  Masaniello  relapsed  into 
one  of  his  fitsof  aberration;  he  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
and  talked  incoherently  and  wildly.  The  people  began  to 
laugh,  and  many  left  the  church;  Masaniello  was  taken 
down  from  the  pulpit  by  the  priests ;  the  archbishop  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  and  advised  him  to  rest  and  calm  himseli  awhile 
in  the  adjoining  convent.  He  was  taken  into  one  of  the 
cells,  where  a  chance  of  clothes  was  given  him,  and  he  lay 
down  on  a  couch  and  rested  a  few  minutes.  He  soon  started 
up  again*  and  stood  looking  out  of  a  window  in  a  melan- 
choly mood  upon  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  bav  of  Naples, 
which  la^  stretched  before  him,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
happier  times  when  he  used  to  glide  on  the  waters  in  his 
fishing-boat,  when  all  at  once  cries  were  heard  in  the 
corridor,  calling  him  by  name.  Armed  men  appeared  at  the 
rell-door.  Masaniello  turned  towards  them :  '  Here  I  am — 
do  my  people  want  mo  ?  *  A  discliarge  from  their  arquebuses 
was  the  wretches*  answer ;  and  Masaniello  fell,  exclaiming, 
*  Ungrateful  traitors !'  and  expired.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
fixed  on  a  pole,  and  carried  to  the  viceroy,  the  body  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  a  troop  of  boys,  as  he  had  himself 
foretold  a  few  days  before,  and  then  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
The  revolt,  however,  was  not  yet  quelled :  the  people,  aHer 
'  '*ng  the  Prince  of  Massa  for  their  chief,  whom  they 
muidered»  chose  Gennaro  Annese,  one  of  the  vil- 


lains who  had  plotted  against  Masaniello's  life.  This  ebicf 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  came  to  try 
his  fortune  at  Naples  as  the  representative  of  the  andetic 
house  of  Anjou.    [See  Guisx.] 

ANIMAL,  the  general  name  for  livmg  organized  bein^. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  definition :  we  purposely  abstain 
from  attempting  one.  The  classification  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier's  system,  is  given  under  the  head  of  An  a- 

TOHY,  COMPARATIVX. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  a  pretended  agent  of  a  pe< 
culiar  nature,  supposed  to  be  capable,  in  some  mysterious 
mode,  of  producing  the  most  powerftil  eflBacts  on  the  human 
body.  Tne  rise  and  progress  of  animal  magnetism  aflbrds 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  reconl  of  the  influence, 
through  the  imagination,  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  knavery  and 
credulity  in  the  history  of  the  delusions  of  the  human  mind. 
A  brief  account  of  it  may  be  not  without  amusement  and 
instruction. 

It  was  in  the  year  1734  that  Mersburg  in  Swabia  had  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Anton  Mesmer,  the  discoverer  of 
animal  magnetism.  This  celebrated  man  studied  physic  at 
Vienna,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  that  place,  in  the  year  1 776.  On  that  occasion 
he  published  an  inaugural  thesis  on  the  Ir^uenee  of  the 
PlaneiM  on  the  Human  Body.  It  chanced  that  theprofessor 
of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  a  Jesuit,  named  father  HehU  the 
friend  of  Mesmer,  had  great  faith  in  the  influence  of  the 
loadstone  on  human  dishes,  and  had  invented  steel  platen 
of  a  peculiar  ferm  which  he  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of 
the  magnet,  and  apnlied  to  the  cure  of  diseases  *  with  extra- 
ordinary success.'  Mesmer,  who  had  lus  own  notion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  magnet,  availed  himself  of  his  friend's  steel 
plates  to  employ  the  magnet  according  to  his  own  peculiar 
views.  Wonderful  were  the  results ;  on  the  communication 
of  which  to  father  HeU,  his  friend  published  an  account  c  f 
them ;  but  in  this  account  he  attributed  adl  the  cures  to  tht* 
form  of  the  plates,  and  spoke  of  Mesmer  as  a  physician  wlium 
he  had  employed  to  make  his  experiments.  Mesmer,  ex- 
pressing great  indignation  at  this  representation,  aocu^od 
Hehl  of  treachery,  and  of  endeavouring  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  a  discovery  with  which  he  Imd  been  entrusted  in 
the  confidence  of  friendship.  Hereupon  arose  a  violent 
controversy  which  ended  in  tne  total  defeat  of  Mesmer,  wh<H 
as  if  deriving  fresh  energy  from  discomfiture,  went  on  work- 
ing greater  cures  than  before,  and  making  incomparably 
greater  noise  about  them.  Nevertheless,  being  deserted  Uy 
all  men  of  science,  who  universallv  regarded  Mm  as  an  im- 
postor, he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna.  After  travelling; 
somo  time  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switxerlaud, 
continuing  every  where  to  work  wonderful  cures,  at  last  in  a 
lucky  hour  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where  be  arrived  in  the 
year  1778.  His  first  care,  on  reaching  this  new  and  favour- 
able theatre  for  his  exploits,  was  to  procure  public  apart- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  patients.  And  thither  speedUy 
flocked  peer  and  peasant  in  such  numbers  that  his  apart- 
ments were  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the 
wonderful  cures  wrought  upon  their  own  persons  by  the 
great  magnetizer.  In  Uie  general  excitement,  it  would  have 
been  wonderful  if  no  regular  member  of  the  medical  fiu^ulty 
had  become  a  convert  Mesmer  found  a  highly  useful  one 
in  a  certain  M.  d'Eslon,  who  openly  professed  his  conversion 
to  the  system,  and  who  practised  it  with  so  much  sucres< 
that  he  is  said  to  have  received  in  fees  from  his  patients  no 
less  a  sum  than  100,000/.  The  disciple  in  this  proceeded 
further  than  was  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  master. 
Mesmer  complained  bitterly  that  he  was  betrayed  and 
ruined ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  mcessant 
watchings,  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to  brin>; 
to  perfection,  was  snatched  from  him  by  another.  He  now- 
applied  to  the  government,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  llie 
patronage  of  the  queen.  '  A  chfiteau  and  its  lands,  where 
lie  mieat  be  enabled  to  continue  his  treatments  at  leisure 
and  independently  of  persecution,*  was  what  he  ask^.  A 
life-rent  of  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  chateau  and  its  lands  another  sum  of  ten  thouaand 
francs  a  year  to  enable  him  to  select  a  proper  situation  fur 
the  treatment  of  his  patients,  were  actually  offered  him. 
The  offer,  however,  was  coupled  with  one  condition,  namely, 
that  three  persons  named  by  the  government  should  witncs^^ 
and  report  upon  his  proceedings.  Nevertheless  it  was 
stipulated  that,  even  if  the  report  of  those  persons  should 
prove  unfavourable,  the  sums  promised  him  should  not  be 
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ODt  daagor,  tiQee  the  oonvuUions  excited  were  often  vblent 
Mid  exceedingly  apt  to  gprend,  especially  among  men  feeble 
in  body  and  weak  in  mind,  and  almost  univereally  among 
women ;  and  finalhr*  that  there  were  parts  of  the  operation 
of  magnetizing  which  might  readily  be  turned  to  vicious 
purposes,  and  that  immoral  practices  had  already  actually 
grown  out  of  them.* 

Notwithstanding  such  a  report  from  men  so  well  qualified 
to  form  a  judgment,  animal  magnetism  continued  to  tiourish 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  some  time  after 
this  report  had  become  public,  and  adverting  to  the  prone- 
ness  of  mankind  to  cneaulity,  states  that  Mesmer  was  at 
that  time  getting  more  money  in  the  shape  of  fees  than 
all  the  regular  physicians  in  Paris  put  together.  To  this  day 
the  belief  of  it  is  common^  if  not  general,  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  continental  nations.  The  thing  never 
took  root  in  England.  There  was  at  one  time  Bome 
danger  of  it,  but  it  was  prevented  bv  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  a  physician  of  eminence.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Perkins  had  invented  a  wonderfully  convenient  instrument 
for  collecting,  condensing,  and  applying  animal  magnetism, 
composed  of  a  metallic  substance,  and  called  the  metallic 
tractor.  For  this  instrument  he  had  obtained  a  patent,  and 
it«  virtues  he  set  forth  in  a  work  bearing  the  following  title — 
The  Efficacy  ofPerkima  Patent  Metallic  Tractors  in  various 
Diseases  of  the  Human  Body  and  Animals  ;  exemplified  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  from  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters in  Europe  and  America.  With  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
course in  R^utation  qf  the  Objections  made  by  Interest  and 
Prejudice  to  the  Metallic  Practice.  Dr.  William  Falconer, 
of  Bath,  having  made  tractors  of  wood  so  exactly  resem- 
bling the  patent  tractors  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other,  tried,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Uavgarth,  the  effect  of  these  fictitious 
tractors  on  a  large  scale  on  patients  in  the  Bath  Hospital, 
and  produced  precisely  the  same  effects  with  the  fictitious 
as  witli  the  genuine,  affording  a  demonstration  that  whatever 
effects  were  produced,  were  produced  solely  by  the  imagina- 
tion. The  publication  of  these  cases  put  an  end  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  metallic  tractors  in  England ;  but  we  have  little 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  greater  exemption  from 
credulity  than  our  continental  neignbours,  as  we  all  know 
by  verv  recent  instances.  Kothing  can  prevent  the  success 
of  such  impostors,  or  put  an  end  to  the  grievous  evils  they 
occasion,  but  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of  sound  know- 
ledge relative  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  the 
nature  of  diseases,  and  the  mode  in  which  remedies  opierate 
in  their  prevention  and  cure.  See  Report  qf  Benj.  Franklin 
and  other  Commissioners  charged  by  tfie  King  qf  France 
trith  the  Examination  qf  Animal  Magnetism  as  now  prac- 
tised at  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  His- 
torical Introduction^  8vo.  1 785 ;  The  Foreign  Review  and 
Continental  Miscellany ,  No.  IX.  Nov.  18*^9,  art.  Animal 
Magnetism. 

ANIMAL  PH^'SIOLOGY.    [See  Physiology.] 

ANIMA'LCULES,  m  xoology,  is  the  name  which  has 
been  applied  to  small  animals  of  various  classes,  which  can- 
not be  distinctly  seen  without  the  use  of  a  microscope,  as 
the  minute  radiata  animal  of  the  coral,  the  worms  found  in 
paste,  nnegar,  and  vegetable  infusions,  or  the  smaller  Crus- 
tacea found  in  pools,  as  the  minoculi.  Some  of  these  will 
be  referred  to  under  their  proper  heads;  and  a  general 
notice  of  them  will  be  found  under  Imfusoria. 

ANIO.     [See  Tkvkronb.] 

ANISE.    [See  PiMPiRitKLLA.] 

AN  JAR,  a  small  district  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  in 
Hindustan.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  English  in  1816, 
and  was  again  transferred  to  the  Rao  of  Cutch  in  1819,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  sum  of  88,000  rupees  to  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  out  of  the  surplus  revenues. 
Tlie  government  of  the  district  is  still,  however,  virtually 
exercised  by  the  Company,  by  means  of  a  resident  commis- 
sioner deputed  frum  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 

The  country  of  Anjar  is  extremely  arid,  and  suffers  much 
from  scarcity  of  water,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
sinking  wells  to  a  great  depth  ;  the  soil  also  is  so  loose  and 
sandy  as  to  present  obstacles  to  forming  tanks.  It  has 
been  the  custom,  that  any  per%on  who  sinks  a  well  at  his 
own  expense,  in  an  unrultivuted  tract,  should  become  enti- 
tled to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  whole  of  the  land 
which  he  could  irrigate  by  means  of  its  water.  The  Bombay 
^veroment  having  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  cuf- 
tivaton^  ha*  caused  several  tanks  to  be  oonstiucted,  in  con- 


I  sequence  of  which  tQlage  has  been  extended,  and  tiie  di»« 
trict  much  improved.  {Report  qf  the  House  of  Common  i  fn 
the  affairs  of  India,  Session  1832;  Hamilton's  Bast  India 
Gazetteer.) 

ANJAR,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  ti 
in  23°  3'  N.  lat,  and  70°  11'  S.  long. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  ten  milei 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  The  fortifications  are  not  stroni;, 
the  walls  being  only  six  feet  in  thicknesst  and  without  s 
ditch.  Anjar  was  besieged  and  taken  in  1816  by  a  Briti>h 
corps.  In  1819  it  exoeneoced  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  houses  were  thrown  dow  n, 
and  about  200  persons  were  killed.  The  population  in  He 
following  year  was  estimated  at  10,000  souls.  (Hamilton  • 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

AN  JOU,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  governments 
into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  revolution.  It 
includes  the  present  4epartments  of  Maine  and  Loire,  with 
portions  of  several  of  the  surrounding  ones,  especially  of 
Sarthe,  Mayenne,  and  Viennc.  It  comprehends  a  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  by  which  river  it  is  traversed  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  watered  also  by  the 
navigabb  rivers  Loir  and  Sarthe,  whicdi,  enterin|£  the 
country  from  the  north-east,  unite  their  streams  and  fall 
into  the  Mayenne,  (also  navigable,)  which,  rising  in  Nor- 
mandy and  crossing  Maine,  enters  Anjou  from  the  norUi. 
The  Mayenne,  having  received  the  Sarthe  and  Loire,  parses 
the  town  of  Angers,  and  falls  into  the  Loire.  Another 
feeder  of  the  Mavenne,  the  Oudon,  which  flows  from  the 
north-west,  is  also  navigable;  so  that  few  countries  are 
more  favoured  by  nature  with  the  means  of  water-oonve%  - 
anoe  than  the  part  of  Anjou  north  of  the  Loire.  The  part 
south  of  that  great  river  has  only  one  naugable  stream,  the 
Thouet,  which  falls  into  the  Loure  at  Saumur,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  province. 

Anjou  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maine,  on  the  east  by 
Touraine,  on  the  south  by  Poitou,  and  on  the  west  by  Bre- 
tagne.  Its  form  is  very  irre^lar,  especially  in  the  ea^t, 
where  the  district  of  Saumurois  runs  out  to  the  south-east 
between  Touraine  and  Poitou.  Its  capital  was  Angers 
(see  Angers,)  and  nearly  the  whole  country  was  included 
in  the  bishoprick  of  which  that  town  was  the  seat. 

The  climate  of  Anjou  is  healthy  and  mild;  and  the  soil, 
which  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  ai\d plains,  is  rich 
in  various  productions.  {Encychpklie  Meiiodiquei  Diet. 
Univ.  de  la  France,  &c.) 

ANJOU,  the  Dukes  and  Conirrs  of,  were  amongst  the 
earliest  noblesse  of  France.  Some  chronicler  gives  the  title 
to  the  famous  Roland.  CHxarles  the  Bald,  it  is  said,  be* 
stowed  the  province  upon  one  of  his  courtiers,  from  whom 
the  first  family  of  counts,  in  general  named  Fulke,  were 
descended.  One  of  this  name  was  amongst  the  peers  who 
raised  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne ;  and  his  descendanti 
gallantly  defended  their  county  against  the  lords  of  Cham- 
paign, of  Poitou,  and  of  Normandy.  A  count  of  Anjou, 
also  styled  Fulke,  joined  the  early  crusades,  and  becaine 
King  of  Jerusalem.  His  son  Geoffrey  married  (in  II.*:) 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Henr^-  L 
of  England,  to  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  he  gave  as 
heir,  Henry  Plantagenet  Thus  merged  the  first  house  of 
Anjou.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  province,  by  the 
French,  it  was  bequeathed  by  Louis  VIIL,  in  1226.  to  L  > 
fourth  son,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  commenced  the  second 
house  of  Anjou,  and  raised  it  to  a  height  of  grandeur  and  rv- 
nown  no  longer  proportioned  to  the  little  province  from  whit  U 
it  derived  its  tiUe.  He  espoused  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger,  last  count  of  Provence,  and  through  her  inhe- 
rited that  extensive  fief,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  of  France.  He  accompanied  his  brother  St.  Louis  in 
his  crusade  to  Egypt,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  that 
monarch,  but  soon  afterwards  ransomed.  His  government 
of  Provence  was  marked  by  rapacity,  o\'erbeanng  cruelty, 
and  contempt  for  the  privileges  of  his  subjects.  Such, 
however,  was  the  prince  whom  the  pope  selected  fbr  the 
throne  of  Naples,  m  opposition  to  Manfred  and  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffen.  The  pontiff  was  induced  to 
select  Charles  as  his  champion  by  the  report  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  aeoept  by  tiie  ambition  of 
his  wife,  who  could  not  endure  that  she  alone  of  all  het 
sisters  went  without  the  title  of  queen.  Charles  of  Anjoa 
therefore  made  his  preparations  in  men  and  money  for  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  whilst  his  allv,  &e  pope,  opened  to 
him  his  spiritual  treasures,  by  preacmng  a  cnmde  m  ikvsmt 
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of  Ohailfli  against  Haafted.  The  Angevin  firiuoe  invaded 
Italy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  in  1265,  but  that  year, 
and  almost  another,  passed  away,  before  the  French  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Manfred,  with  a  force  of  Nea- 
politans, Saracena,  and  Arabians,  took  post  not  far  from  Be- 
neventum  in  the  plain  of  GrandeUa.  The  French  accepted 
with  alacrity  the  battle  that  was  offered,  and  it  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides.  The  Neapolitan 
nobles,  however,  at  last  deserted  their  prince,  who  instantly 
tearing  his  crest  from  his  helmet  to  prevent  his  being  recog- 
nised, rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  was  slain.  The 
victory  declared  £»  Charles,  who  made  the  most  cruel  use 
of  it.  Not  only  was  no  mercy  shown  in  the  field,  but  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Beneventum  was  given  up  with  its 
population  to  the  brutal  fury  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers. 
After  this  consummation  of  his  crusade,  Charles  of  Anjou 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples.  His  govern- 
ment bore  the  same  stamp  with  his  conquest ;  it  was  but 
a  succession  of  oppression  and  raping.  The  pope  himself 
was  obliged  to  reproach  the  new  sovereign  of  his  choice, 
with  employing  '  none  but  robbers  and  brigands,  to  whom 
adultery  and  rape  were  as  familiar  as  spoliations.*  Such  is 
the  pope'a  record  of  the  effects  of  the  crusade  preached  by 
himself. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  as  head  of  the  Guelphic  party  in  Italy, 
was  more  than  sovereign  of  Naples.  Ramifications  of  the 
two  f^reat  parties  disputed  Tuscany  also,  and  Charles  marched 
to  chase  his  enemies,  the  GhibeUns,  from  that  country.  In 
this  enterprise  also  he  succeeded*  and  the  Guelpha  of  Flo- 
rence procured  his  nomination  aa  political  chief  of  that  city 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Ghibelin  party,  however,  rallied.  They  summoned 
young  Conradin,  nephew  of  Manfred,  from  Germany  to 
support  their  cause,  and  the  young  prince  advanced  with 
a  small  but  valiant  army  of  Germans  into  Italy.  Recalled 
to  the  south  by  the  dissJection  of  the  Neapolitans,  Charles 
was  able  to  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  Conradin,  till  the 
invader  penetrated  through  the  Abruzzi  into  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  *  Never  was  a  country,*  says  Sismondi,  '  more 
formea  for  a  protracted  war  of  defence  by  its  mountains  and 
its  shepherd  race,  yet  the  &te  of  Naples  has  always  been 
decided  by  battle  in  the  plain.*  (See  Abruzzo.)  So  was  it 
now.  The  armies  met  at  Tagliacozzo,  50CO  on  the  German, 
and  3000  on  the  Neapolitan  side.  Of  these  3000,  Charles 
placed  800  in  ambush,  and  with  them  waited  till  the  Ger- 
mans, having  routed  the  rest,  were  scattered  in  the  purouit 
He  then  quitted  his  ambush,  and  gained  an  easy  victory. 
Conradin  was  taken  in  flight,  Charles  did  not  blush  to  briug 
his  young  competitor  to  a  mock  trial,  when  he  was  of  course 
condemned  to  death.  This  infamous  sentence  pronounced 
Sf^ainst  the  rightful  prinoe,  ao  stirred  up  the  indignation  even 
of  Charleses  friends,  that  his  very  son-in-law,  R(£ertof  Flan- 
ders, struck  the  judge,  whilst  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the 
sentence,  with  a  blow  that  proved  mortal.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  young  Conradin,  together  with  his  friends,  amongst 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Austria,  from  being  brought  to  exe- 
cution, which  took  place  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of 
Naples.  Charles  of  Ai\JDU  was  present  with  all  his  court 
When  Conradin  laid  down  hia  bead  for  the  executi<mer,  he 
flung  his  glove  amoaESt  the  weeping  crowd,  thus  chal- 
lenging an  avenger*  The  glove  was  pkked  up  and  carried 
to  don  P^ter  of  Aragoo,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Manfred,  and  who,  under  this  claim,  became  the  competitor 
of  the  Hottse  of  Aigou. 

For  the  time,  however,  Charies  rngned  without  opposi- 
tion, not  only  over  Naples,  but  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  An 
interregnum  of  the  pontificate  left  Rome  at  his  disposal, 
whiUt  almost  all  the  cities  oi  Lombardy  imitated  Florence 
in  acknowledging  him  as  their  protector,  and  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  hmL  Had  Charles  limited  his  views  to 
Italy,  he  might  perhaps  have  formed  an  independent 
kingdom  of  that  country,  but  his  boundless  ambition  drew 
him  off  to  other  enterprise^  and  instead  of  founding;  his 
dominion  in  It^y,  he  began  to  aspire  after  that  of  the  East 
Hig  superstition,  too,  seemed  to  lead  him  astray ;  he  was 
guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  he  could  not  neglect  an  opportu- 
nity of  washing  them  away.  This  induced  him,  when  his 
brother  St.  Louis  set  out  upon  a  new  crusade,  to  assume  the 
cross.  Charles,  however,  arrived  at  Tunis  only  in  time  to  take 
command  of  the  army  which  the  death  of  St.  Louis  had  left 
without  a  leader,  and  having  satisfied  his  vow,  Charles  has- 
tened to  make  peace  on  condition  that  Tunis  should  be 
Iributary  to  Sicily*    Gain  was  ever  hia  first  object.    In  re- 


turning,  he  oonflseated  all  the  vesaels  of  hia  allies,  the  Ge. 
noese,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  a  storm,  claiming  Uiem 
as  waifs,  although  they  had  been  damaged  in  the  service 
of  transporting  his  army. 

But  Charles's  power,  and  his  dream  of  founding  an  em- 
pire in  Italy,  were  overthrown  by  the  hands  that  had 
raised  him.  A  pope  was  eleeted,  (Gregory  X. )  who  had  at 
heart  the  interest  of  Christianity,  more  than  those  of  a 
party.  Instead  of  crushing  the  Ghibelins,  he  sought  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  Guelpha,  and  in  order  to  remove  the 
anarchy  of  Germany,  he  procured  the  nomination  of  an 
emperor  in  the  person  of  Kodolph  of  Hapsburgh.  This 
was  raising  a  dangerous  rival  to  Charles,  who  had  hitherto 
ruled  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  character  oi Imperial  Vicar^ 
conferred  on  him  by  the  pope.  But  old,  bereft  of  spirit, 
and  conscious  of  the  general  hatred  borne  to  him,  Charles 
was  unable  to  make  any  efiectual  resistance.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  vain  manoeuvres  and  complaints,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
cede  to  Rodolph  the  hold  which  he  had  usurped  over  the 
north  of  Itely. 

A  vacancy  of  the  pontificate  enabled  Charles  to  rally  his 
party,  and  recommence  his  machinations  for  empire.  By 
surrounding  the  conclave  which  met  at  Yiterbo,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  cardinals  obnoxious  to  him,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  nomination  of  a  pope  in  his  interests.  From 
Martin  IV.,  (so  the  pontiff  was  called,)  he  obtained  the 
preaching  of  a  new  crusade,  directed  however,  not  against 
the  north  of  Italy,  but  of  Greece.  It  was  by  occupying  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  that  Charles  hoped  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  Rodolph,  and  make  good  eventually  his  imperial 
claim  on  Italy  itself.  Whilst  engaged  in  preparations  for 
this  great  project,  Peter  of  Aragon  was  making  similar  pre- 
parations for  attacking  Sicily  and  Naples.  Peter  gave  out 
that  he,  too,  was  proceeding  upon  a  crusade,  but  the  French 
and  papal  courts  divined  hu  intentions,  and  gave  due  warn- 
ing to  that  of  Naples. 

Charles  had  raised  an  enemy  amongst  his  own  subjects 
more  active  and  deadly  than  any  kingly  rivaL  This  was 
John  of  Procida,  a  Sicilian  noble,  a  partizan  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstauffen,  and  who  had  suffered  confiscation  and  exile 
on  that  account.  This  man  never  rested,  even  during  the 
years  of  Charles's  greatest  triumph  and  power,  from  ex- 
citing disaffection  towards  him.  For  this  purpose  he  visited 
Sicily  to  form  a  league  amongst  the  nobles  and  people  of 
the  island  against  the  French.  He  undertook  to  negotiate 
with  Genoa,  with  Venice,  and  with  the  pope  himself  a 
league  for  Uiat  purpose.  He  journeyed  even  to  Constan- 
tinople, represented  to  the  emperor  ralsoologus  the  designs 
of  (Jharles,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  for  the  king  of 
Aragon  a  subsidy  from  the  Greek.  Peter  fitted  out  a 
powerful  fleet  But  an  accident  in  the  mean  time  set  6 re 
to  that  train  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  which  John  of 
Procida  had  prepared  in  Sicily. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1282,  a  day  conse- 
crated in  CathoUc  countries  to  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
religion,  that  the  citizens  of  Palermo  set  out  according  to 
custom  to  hear  vespers  at  the  church  and  \iUage  of  Monte- 
reale,  not  far  distant.  The  French  soldiers  and  autho- 
rities unsuspectingly  joined  the  procession,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  md  not  refrain  from  taking  liberties 
with  the  voung  females  whom  they  met  or  whom  they  ac- 
companied. One  Frenchman,  more  bold  than  the  rest, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  forbidden  to  a  Sicilian, 
seized  a  young  girl,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  her  bosom. 
The  betrothed  of  the  girl  instantly  pierced  the  Frenchman 
with  his  own  sword.  This  act  was  a  signiu ,  it  corre- 
sponded so  fully  to  the  intentions  and  feelings  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  cry  of  *  Death  to  the  French'  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  deed  accompanied  the  word,  and  every 
Frenchman  in  the  procession  was  assassinatefl,  whilst  the 
vesper  bell  was  still  sounding.  Excited  by  blood,  the  assas- 
sins rushed  back  to  Palermo  to  complete  their  massacre. 
Not  a  Frenchman,  save  one,  escaped :  all,  to  the  number 
of  4000,  were  butohered ;  and  even  Sicilian  women,  who 
had  married  Frenchmen,  suffered  the  same  iate.  in  cdcr 
that  the  progeny  of  the  hated  strangers  might  be  eradicated 
from  the  island. 

This  massacre,  notorioua  under  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  was  of  course  the  signal  of  revolt  John  of  Pro- 
cida hastened  to  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  after  some  delay 
landed  in  Sicily,  and  assumed  the  title  of  its  monarch. 
Hia  admiral,  Roger  de  Loria,  sailed  for  Messina,  to  which 
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fiste  Charie*  hail  lad  siege,  and  expOTieneed  no  diiBciilty 
m  capturing  Ch'irlcs's  fleet,  and  defe^ing  all  hia  pngecta  ot 
▼enzeanre.  Tfte  AiuireTin  prince,  in  despair,  acknowledged 
these  dL-vx«ters  a*  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  and  only 
pia}ed  tKat  hl^  merluble  ruin  might  Dc«t  at  least  he  preci- 
p.tate.     His  anger  a^inst  his  competilor  warn  not  the  less 


king  •€  Stcfly  hy  the  pope.  Thno  tioiflt  W  Mn^ttd  to 
render  faim«elf  master  of  Naples,  and  oo  one  occasioQ  be 
defeated  his  rivaU  I^^^V»«,  in  battle.  But  all  hia  efiorti. 
united  to  the  papal  sopport,  wen  iinabk  to  lessen  tike 
repagnanoe  of  the  southern  Italians  to  the  French.  Far 
£rom  conquering  Naples,  be  was  nnaUe  to  defend  Anjou 


outrageous.     I>espairinc;  or  impatient  of  the  tedious  method  ,  from  the  Englisb,  who  conlinnally  ravaged  it.     He  died  in 
of  irar:are,  Charles  challenged  Peter  of  Aragoo  to  single  i  1417. 

combat:  and  Peter,  whine  object  was  to  gain  time,  j  Louis  111^  son  of  the  last  dake>  attacked  Napifls^  in  1420, 
arofptc-d  the  challenge.  Bordeaux  was  fixed  on  as  the  ,  with  some  success,  bvl  was  beaten  off  hy  hia  competitor, 
p. ice  d  O/inbat,  which  was  to  take  place  between  the  |  A1|4mniso  of  Aragon.  In  1423,  he  renewed  the  attempt, 
ConircL:^  in  pervm,  each  »ipported  by  a  hundred  knights:  aided  by  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  armiea  ai  this  prince 
arid  It  VTS  iol^-mnly  agreed  on,  that  Sicily  was  to  be  the  '  brought  Louis  in  triumph  to  Naples,  but  while  be  was 
pnxe  cf  the  virXjr.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  15th  of  May, !  victorious  in  Italy,  Alphonso  was  laTaging  Provenee.  Louii, 
12vl,  C'aarUra  of  Anj<>u  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  hundriMi  i  however,  still  persisted  in  pnseeoting  his  oonqueat ;  he  laid 
kn.^liLi,  wh:Ut  h^  broti:er  kin?  Phihp  the  Haidy  of  France,  '  siejre  to  Tarentum,  but  died  soon  after  at  Cosenxa,  in  1434. 
app^a  *b-?<l  v::h  an  ancy.  Peter,  however,  demurred.  He  '  He  wa.s  succeeded,  not  so  much  in  his  kingdom  as  in  his 
ccopl  ui^ei  'jf  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  of  the  in-  claim,  by  his  brother  Rene,  somamed  the  Good  kin^  Rene, 
aeri.r-.tT  of  the  place  ot  rendezvous,  not  guaranteed,  as  was  who  not  only  £iiled  in  recovering  the  Italian  empire  of  his 
a^re^d  on,  by  £.iiraxd  of  En^^land.  The  king  of  Aragon,  family,  but  was  dispossessed  of  Anjoa  itself  by  lionia  XL 
tber^fjre,  e.i/.er  d.d  &>;  make  his  appearance,  or  appeared  .  [See  RiMS^] 

bat :  >.r  a  in*  :r.«n:  Vj  make  bis  protest,  and  instantly  retreated  |  From  the  days  of  Louis  XI.  the  tiUe  of  Anjon  Inw  dor- 
t^  SpA.n.  Tau5  the  ciia-Ilenge  of  Charles  served,  as  might  ,  mant,  whilst  the  aovereigns  of  France  themselves  prose- 
hav^  biHra  expected,  to  delay,  rather  than  hasten,  a  decision.  I  cuted  their  claims  to  Italian  dominion,  as  heirs  of  the  An- 
C..ar.eft  co7  set  au/u:  Cfijecting  a  new  fleet  and  forces  '  gevin  princes.  With  Francis  I.  diese  hopes  expired.  HU 
in   Prj'«i;ce.    u  vh^h   the    pope  contributed,   as  usual,  ,  successor,  Henry  IL,  bestowed  the  dnchy  of  Anjon  upon  hu 

third  son,  who  bore  this  title  when  elevated  to  the  thivne 
of  Poland.  As  this  prince,  however,  soeeeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  is  better  known  under  the  name  at  Henry  11 L, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Henry's  yoonger  brother, 
at  first  duke  of  Alencon,  succeeding  to  tWe  title  of  Anjou, 
is  best  known  under  this  latter  name. 

This  prince  was  bom  in  1664,  and  was  firrt  ^iristened 
Hercules,  a  name  that  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of 
Francis  at  eonfirmation.  He  had  the  smaH-pox  very 
young,  and  was  so  *  horribly  spoiled '  that  his  mother, 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  took  a  dislike  to  the  boy,  end  sent 
him  to  Amboise  to  be  educated  apart  firem  his  biodiers  and 
ftom  the  court.  Having  once  visited  this  place,  Cethanne 
spoke  of  him  as  'a  httle  moricaud  (blaek),who  had  nothincr 
but  war  and  tempest  in  his  head.*  The  young  prince  natu* 
rally  returned  his  mother's  aversion:  and  this  mey  ha^o 
been  the  original  cause  of  his  liberality  of  opinion,  since  it 
threw  him  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Catharine's 
enemies,  the  Huguenots.  The  duke  of  Alen^oa,  soch  was 
the  title  he  fir^t  bore,  was  much  attached  U>  Coligny,  theu 
leader,  who  exerted  himself  to  draw  tiie  yoane  pnnce  to 
his  party.  According  to  queen  Margaret's  iMnoirs,  the 
Huguenots  had  promised  her  brother  Francis,  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  to  procure  for  him  the  principality  of  Flanders ; 
and  when  the  negotiations  between  Elizabedi  and  the  first 
duke  of  Anjou  were  growing  hopeless,  Cohgny  mentioned 
to  WaUinr:ham,  how  much  more  deshable  a  fansband  lor 
Elizabeth  the  duke  of  Alencon  would  prove  than  his  bro- 
ther. The  idea  was  acted  upon  afterwards;  and  ti>e  duk^ 
iXSitx  4tr«i^gers  to  tL^  pn>-  j  of  ^lontmorency  in  person  proposed  pfinee  Francis  aa  a 

I  husband  to  the  queen  of  England.    She  wrote  over  for  an 
-,  k.nr  J'/an  if  Franre  reunited  ;  arcount  of  his  person,  which  was  far  fimn  &rouiable.     He 

too  young,  it  seems,  and  too  small;  and  thouglt  Catha- 


the  rrr^ca..^  'A  xn  ii>L.lzenre,  and  the  sacred  name  of  a 

er.<s.a.ie.     B«t  «hu>t  thus  engaged  in  recruitine,  the  fleet 

w.;  -n   L>>   a^r^iLly    pK-^jseMcd   at   Naples  was  deieated  by 

R.z^r  i^  L  ri,  ar>i  \^%a  »>a,  who  commanded  it,  was  taken 

pr^.c^r.     Cr.ir]^7i  baateoed  to  repair  this  fre»h  disaster; 

t-i  m  Ti.n.     T.-je  vijr.ar  »j»  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his 

ca.i.~^.  7^<^  Z'^ne:  axid  vhilst  en'ieavoaring  to  mu&ter  ships 

a.-.i  i<irz2.  a  » -.-.ct.  ■&  U;r«t*rn  his  fleets,  Charles  of  Anjou 

Cu?ii   at  Y  *zi\^  la  the  kinz'iom  of  Naples,  at  the  age  of 

jcT-n'.-i'e  }«-kr«N.  in  the  e^ny  part  of  rJS5.     Villani,  the 

F.«  --sn'-^*  a^>r.^n,  bis  slic;*  lied  his  character  minutely, 

ca....^?    :u.':a    '  t^^'^    »>%ere,    ai^    magnanimous,    much 

d«--f4.:*<-    arr*  i*^i*^  tJian   any  prince  lor  royal  dignity, 

4t   >»  */•-:♦.   •>•.•.  zT^at  ar^i-s.ry,  s^pmz  httie,  laughing 

ai»-*r,    i~Jl   ti4--.z   c>    pl^a.'iure   in   misies  or  poets,    or 

^j.^^^^ii-.h,      <-AA.'>r<i  of  Ar.ju  had,  in   fart,  many  great 

a-*.,.  :.*-.»:  i.-d  r.  *  pr^.-'e  '•ertainly  had  ever  greater  oppor- 

*-!.'. '.•'4.     Hi*t  oe  z:L.vUi  t.je  Bao«t  of  them,  be  mieht  per- 

a-*-.*  i%-«»  '•^i%'Vd  \r  *rz,yce  «n  l:aiy.    His  reurn.  however, 

A..*  \''*i  v-v.'-^n   a.."*  v-r.   b'.pes  of  such  an  achievement, 

■w.r    •.  ^c   --.f   ::iit   '*n»i  ^r.-»  ::a'ta  e%er  alter.     Henceforth  the 

.i5iX.  -rl  ^  r^v^.  V,  'n*?  r  -p'tic.n  >y  tnic  Italians  was  greater  than 

'iu»  .ua^   >.»".«»    >•'   •'.<*-»  i>  toe  Gertaan^,  who  have  ever 

♦  .w->  vi^iwi— w»^i,  -r  T.i  ".'jti  e-i-^pvin  orf  a  fiew  mtervals,  their 

7  m  y^**--*  X  CrjA'j^  <A  Anjoe  cr>r tinned,  notwith- 
w^  *i.'.«r  'r^  I  ,  '»%r»  •.!»-►  •iie*-f*r>r.e* cfNapwei  and  aiso  that 
^  ,i  r  I ,"»  i'  n  '^4t  '^T  a«  ?arr.;»rra»oi  tn*secountne*,than 
^  -iy  •!'  '«   Jf  K.'\  n.  T.af  v^T  \»**M.rj  l*  V.  5>eread  or  written. 
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<•  ,^  0«\0r^rvi^tiitp^  \s^.  it.ri  b-,^*e  <rf  Acjoe.    rine  de  Medicis  wrote  to  remind  Eliiabeth  that  heroes  were 

•  w  **^  if^  x^rt  %  f.  >r-T,  by  rm  ocdinajjre  of  '  of  small  stature,  DuGoescUn  himself,  the  &mo08  constable, 

t%     .^t\   %.  tK  iy^nm  j»  '.-  M  ^.n^  tr%i  A  \t.^  d'^ra.1  house.  '  being  no  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  added  in  excosc  of 

> .«    ^^\   A     <    f    VIM  's^A^^  viB^iTjex  wiiji  L^  t^uicr  at  .  her  son's  youth,  that  his  beard  was  beginninff  to   grow, 

^*-  ^    f   /^  ./■•  •''»    H'ii  r»-.^3. -^*i   ^r*7  IB   Enzi^nd.  |  still  Ehzabeth  showed  herself  more  politic  than  amorous. 

<.^^'  rf   ^. /-.»   vt,    •^./.-t;    -^  i^  f-.-as  trat  ootntry,    Thetnassacreof  St. Bartholomew,  which  soon  after  occurred, 

created  a  distance  and  aversion  between  the  twn  eouita. 
On   that  occasion  the  duke  of  Alencon  maintained  an 


•» '» 

^-  .«•-«   »»  v^.i*-\   \tt-w  •  \mfxryLr.x  a.,  t-'^e  persoaa^oos  of 
♦.-■.,     •  e,   •'  •i'--''^-'    1  -»»  >%   i-»»^  i*  payi*  and  return. 

J    ^^   ;.*•  v.*.«  V   «.n^  *  "-•..  v^  ^..a*  cf  A-V'xi  was  en-  honourable  part.    He  so  openly  expressed  bis  abhorrence 

,   .#^^  #•    •    ti**t  •  -.-n-nvar**.*  -•>  v*  -,r-,c:er  Cr.vies  V.,  in  <rf  ttie  event,  and  hii  admiration  for  Coligny,  that  he  l»e- 

/  w    ^..   ^  *.  -o  •"  •*i  -■*n*^-T  tRrf*  *— ,*  ty.    The  title  of  came  as  much  an  object  of  suspicion  as  any  of  the  Hu- 

^       ..    ^^  ^'*  •.-'-.tx  s  I'^m  n  •.-.".'■•r  --.r  *.;u^^«e/ria»^.*-».   .St*il  guenoCs.     He  was  sent  against  La  Rochelle,  as  to  a  srhod 

/  ,    •^    *•    -»■••   '-«•=**-»  «->n^^nr#«t  />»*:•  p«r*-ii  of  tnc  fcjiz-  of  martial  orthodoxy,_where  he  was  nearly  killed  by  a  «h -t 

^^•*  f^r.^^r,  r  -'^  *  '  r^**n  -.<  >iao'.^.  t.  w-i^  Jeanne,  amours  prevented  the  princes  from  agreeing  perfects,  but 
(^  •^•wM  /  ;^  A^  -y,oi«  .f  >  *.  '^^  tk^*^.  r*^*^*  5.:a  a  title  *  the  duke  of  Alencon  not  the  less  joined  in  all  the  proje^  c«. 
^  ,^  ^  V  ^  Y''^  *■  i«ta>.  aMmm.*^  tfi^  atzetB^  of  >  and  conspiracies  of  the  Hugnenots.  They  now  conc^iiTvl 
1*  /  ^.^  \  ^  *  •  rt  *t  ,^'*  •  »*••  v^-'.^-?  '  J./  ^■/•T-*^  J^r.g  ^  <]ther  h^.^}es  for  him.  Charles  IX.  was  hngciing  under  a 
./     ,. .     «».x  •-^  i'k  4-m  «r  Jt     /'^^  n  >  'i<i.     n't  t.v^t:  >^  '  mortal  malady;  his  brother,  the  next  heir,  was  in  Poland. 


r  ^  itM'^   .*^  ^    .«  V''*'*^  ^  ^ir'n^r  a^  /Tvn  p^nr.ual    from  the  ramparts.     Rciuraing  to  eoutt,  he  foiuid  hims4.'  f 
w.  ♦-      ,-*».^^*^    J  ♦-^-'» :  .'-*  "^i*  >*^^p«rt7  of  F.-aa're,  '  more  a  captive  than  anything  else,  with  Henry  of  Navarne. 

«A  af&er-  \  the  fhtore  Henry  IV.,  as  his  companion.     Rivalry  in  their 


^  -,  ^/ 


^* 


-jT  '  4.,<j^.  vit  «u»y  per»c*d,  as 
4»»'^  >f  A  /-»»,  w*s  a«e>  crvwaed 


The  Protestants  hoped  to  devale  the  duke  of  Alen^cn  to 
the  thnxie  in  his  place ;  thus  exchanging  a  nonai^  whom 
titey  detested,  for  one  who  fovooxed  their  own  opinions* 
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A  plot  w«B  aeeovifaiely  fbnned.  A  Huguenot  insurreedon 
was  to  take  place;  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  the  prince  of  Cond6  were  to  fly  secretly  flrom  court  and 
join  it  The  queen  herself  was  to  be  surprised  at  St. 
Gernuuns,  This  promising  seheme  utterly  failed  through 
the  perfidy  and  weakness  of  him  whom  it  was  desiened 
chiefly  to  benefit  The  duke  of  Alenoon,  instead  of 
escaping  at  the  appointed  moment,  hurriea  to  his  mother's 
feet,  and  confessed  the  whole  afi&ir.  The  consequence  was 
the  arrest  of  all  who  were  implicated,  and  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  To  render  the  act  more  base  on  the  part  of 
Alen9on,  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance  fell  upon  his  con- 
fidents and  followers. 

Whaterer  had  h^n  the  motive  which  had  influenced 
the  duke  of  Alenf on  in  betraying  his  friends,  he  reaped  no 
advantage  from  the  act  Catharine  of  Medicis  took  him 
and  Heniy  of  Navarre  with  her,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  lA.,  she  went  to  welcome  Henry  III.  on  his  re- 
turn from  Poland.  She  presented  them  as  prisoners  to  the 
new  king,  who  at  first  seemed  severe,  but  inflicted  no 
punishment  The  duke  of  Alen9on  continued  at  court, 
the  rallving  point  of  opposition  to  Henry ;  opposition,  how- 
ever, which  was  as  trivial  as  the  character  of  the  two  princes. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  Huguenots,  who  once  more  trusted  him,  entered  into 
more  manly  schemes  of  vengeance.  He  escaped  fiwm  court 
in  the  autumn  of  1 575,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  raised  by  the  reformers.  The  king  had  not  the 
\igour  requisite  to  march  against  his  brother;  and  he 
knew,  perhaps,  that  under  such  a  chief  his  enemies  were 
not  much  to  be  dreaded.  Instead  of  an  army,  Catharine  sur- 
rounded her  person  with  a  score  of  beauties,  and  proceeded 
to  entice  the  mutinous  princes  to  colloquies,  where  seduc- 
tion was  the  means  of  negotiation.  A  truce  first,  and  a 
peace  afterwards,  were  the  iruit  of  a  year  s  show  of  hostility. 
The  duke  of  AIen9on  secretly  proposed  to  desert  his  par^ 
once  more ;  but  the  Huguenot  Ghie&  insisted  upon  favour- 
able terms,  which  they  obtained,  in  name  at  least,  in  1576. 
The  duke,  on  his  part,  obtained  advantages  equally  fa- 
vourable; letters  patent  being  soon  after  issued,  which 
gave  him  the  duchies  of  A]\)ou,  Tourraine,  and  BerrL 

In  thia  arrangement  however^  the  negotiators  on  both 
sides  mav  be  sSd  trulv  '  to  have  reckoned  without  their 
host*  The  Catholics,  msgusted  with  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch,  formed  the  league^  which  soon  rendered  the 
articles  of  peace  nulL  The  Protestants  on  their  side,  little 
trusting  to  empty  promises,  kept  armed  and  in  an  hostile 
posture,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  rising  amongst  them 
to  fill  the  place  of  honour  that  the  now  duke  of  Anjou  had 
ceded.  War,  in  consequence,  recommenced^  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  duke  of  Anjou  himself  appeared  in  command  of 
a  Catholic  army. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  these  times,  it  is  difilcult  to 
say  where  most  fickleness  is  found,  whether  in  princes,  or 
iu  the  people.  After  having  turned  against  the  Huguenots, 
and  even  sacked  one  of  their  towns,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
still  trusted  by  them,  and  when  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  the  nuloontents  of  the  Low  Countries,  several  of 
the  leading  Protestants  forsook  Henry  of  Navarre  for  the 
banner  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Sull^  himself  was  of  this 
number.  Henry  was  afiSicted  by  this  desertion,  but  re- 
marked, that  Anjou  had  '  so  little  courage,  so  little  address, 
and  so  fklse  a  heart,  that  he  would  soon  throw  away  all  the 
advantages  that  fortune  placed  at  his  command.* 

Catharine  of  Medicis  and  Henry  III^  reconciled  to  their 
son  and  brother,  now  laboured  to  procure  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou  those  very  prizes  that  Cohgny  had  before  sought 
to  give  him — ^the  sovereignty  of  Flanders,  and  the  hand  of 
queen  Btizabeth.  When  the  States  asked  for  French  aid, 
every  facility  and  support  was  given  by  the  king  towards 
the  raising  of  an  army  for  his  brother ;  at  the  head  of  this 
the  duke  of  Anjou  marched  against  don  John  of  Austria. 
He  had  at  first  some  success,  ^t  not  being  so  well  received 
by  the  Flemings  as  he  expected,  his  career  of  conquest  was 
suspended.  In  pursuance  of  the  other  part  of  his  scheme, 
he  had  deputed  to  Kiizabeth  his  envoy,  Simier.  The 
French  manners  and  gallantry  of  this  personage  quite  won 
the  English  queen,  who  threw  off  much  of  -her  habitual 
prudery,  and  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing Anjou.  She  made  him  a  present  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  went  so  far  that  artioles  of  marriage 
were  drawn  up.  Fortune  seemed  on  aU  sides  to  favour 
the  duke. 


He  was  eleeted  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  in  1581, 
and  took  possession  of  Cambray  in  spite  of  the  prince  of 
Parma.  Thus,  crowned  with  honour,  the  duke  nastened 
over  to  England  to  terminate  in  person  his  suit  with  the 
queen.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  or  warm  than  his 
reception.  When  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
she  substitnted  the  English  custom  of  offering  the  mouth. 
Agreements  of  the  closest  alliance  were  concluded,  and  in 
token  of  her  affection  she  gave  him  a  ring,  which  she  placed 
upon  hia  hand  in  public.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gracious- 
ness,  however,  clouds  began  to  arise.  Leioester  and  other 
counsellors  were  jealous  and  averse;  the  people  of  Lon- 
don grew  clamorous  in  their  dislike  of  a  popisn  prince,  a 
dislike  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  rVench,  which 
was  turbulent  and  licentious.  One  of  them  drew  his  dagger 
and  pursued  a  foe  into  the  private  cabinet  of  the  queen ; 
and  nearer  acquaintance  enabled  both  Elizabeth  and  the 
English  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  their  proffered  allies. 
The  queen  at  length  hesitated.  The  habitual  caution  of 
her  character  sot  the  better  of  her  temporary  whim ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  sleepless  nights  she  sent  for  her  suitor 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  ms  hopes  by  demands  that 
amounted  to  a  refiisal.  She  wanted  Calais,  she  could  not 
tolerate  his  religion,  and  not  satisfied  with  her  own  argu- 
ments,  she  called  in  Hatton  to  repeat  them  to  the  prince. 
The  duke  naturally  railed  at  the  inconstancy  of  women, 
especially  of  the  English,  and  was  about  to  depsirt  instantly ; 
but  Elizabeth  did  all  to  soften  his  disappointment  and  her 
own.  She  detained  him  for  months,  feasted,  and  promised* 
and  avoided  him ;  beguiling  both  him  and,  perhaps,  herself 
with  hopes  of  a  union  which  her  prudence  could  never  permit. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Anjou  took  his  departure  from 
England  to  govern  the  Netherlands.  Bred  up  at  the 
French  court,  however,  he  had  no  idea  of  a  sovereign 
whose  authority  was  to  be  shackled  in  any  way,  either  by 
the  institutions  of  a  country,  or  even  bv  his  own  most  solemn 
oaths.  The  son  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  not  to  be 
thus  restrained.  The  duke  of  Anjou  appeared  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  determination 
to  usurp  despotic  authority,  and  trample  on  the  citizens  as 
well  as  the  family  of  Orange. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  tree  display  of  popular  and  personal 
independence,  he  mistook  the  rival  influence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  the  citizens  in  the  several  towns,  for 
insults  to  his  dignity  and  treason  to  his  rights.  Instead 
of  miJung  use  of  such  means  to  overcome  them,  as  were 
allowed  and  might  have  succeeded  with  the  Flemings,  he 
formed  a  conspiracy  similar  to  those  which  disgraced  the 
annals  of  FVance  at  that  epoch.  He  proposed,  in  fact,  to 
seize  the  Flemish  fortresses  bv  means  of  his  soldiera,  and 
thus  to  bridle  the  turbulence  of  an  independent  people.  But 
he  mistook  the  character  of  the  people.  The  Flemish 
citizens  mastered  his  soldiers  everywhere;  the  people  of 
Antwerp  especially  made  a  successful  resistance,  and  not 
only  Anjou  himself,  but  the  French  were  expelled  by  the 
united  force,  and  amidst  the  general  execrations  of  tho 
country.  It  was  thus  that  another  prince  of  Anjou  had 
caused  his  countrymen  first  to  be  detested,  and  then  driven 
from  Italy.  The  name  is  linked  with  the  chief  political 
failing  and  chief  disasten  of  the  nation. 

From  this  hour  the  duke  of  A^jou  sunk  into  insigni- 
ficance. He  was  too  low  in  fortune  and  in  character  to 
mingle,  or  to  have  influence  in  any  party,  or  in  anv  struggle. 
He  expired  soon  after,  in  1584,  at  Ch&teau  Thierry,  be- 
queathing to  his  royal  brother  his  creditors,  '  whose  sub- 
stance and  teara  and  suffering,*  they  being  chiefly  his  own 
servants,  *  he  dragged  with  him  to  the  grave.*  Such  were 
the  words  of  his  testament.  His  brother  Henry,  in  lieu  of 
paying  the  300,000  crowns,  to  which  his  debts  amounted, 
prefened  expending  200,000  on  a  pompous  funeral. 

ANJOUAN.    f  See  Anzouaw.] 

ANKER,  a  measure  of  wine  and  spirits,  particularly  of 
the  latter,  formerly  in  use)  containing  1 0  old  wine  gallons,  or 
8i  imperial  gallons,  that  is,  2310*62  cubic  inches.  This 
measure  is  abo  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
comparison  between  the  ankers  of  different  places  is  in  tho 
table  underneath.  A  full  account  of  the  other  measures 
connected  witli  it  may  be  found  in  Kelly  s  Cambist, 


w««i.                              Anker  in  old 

Anker  in  Im- 

perial guUons. 

Amstodam     •    •    .    10 '250 

8*542 

Berlin     .    .    .    «    •      9*894 

8*245 

Copenhagen  •    •    •      9 '950 

6*292 
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Danzig 9'900  8'tSO 

Hamburg  •    •    •    •  9*663  7 '969 

OldeQbuig           •    .  ]0'9b9  9*157 

Pernaa  19'233  B'5i6 

R(;t«l U'178  9'J19 

Riga 10-333  8*611 

Rubsia 9*738  6' US 

Rotterdam.    ...  9  998  8*332 

RosUxk 9'662  7-968 

SteUin   .         •    •  13-709  ir417 

SvedeB 10'37i  8*643 

ANKAR8TROEM  (JOHN  JAMES),  t  Swede,  born 
in  1 759,  of  a  family  then  recentlT  ennobled.  He  was  plaeed 
in  the  kinps  (nuirds  as  ensign,  but  left  the  aenrioe  when 
only  twenty -four  rears  of  ape,  having  obtained  the  hoDomy 
or  brevet  rank  of  captain  in  the  armr :  he  then  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  estate  in  the  countrr.  He  aeems  to  have  been 
early  dis$atts6ed  with  Gus-tams  III.  on  account  of  the  change 
that  kinp  had  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  eountir. 
At  the  Diet  of  1772,  Gustarus  curtailed  the  power  of  lie 
B(  nafe,  or  hi?h  nobility,  who  were  till  then  possessed  of  an 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  he  was  in  this  attempt  sup- 
ported by  the  other  three  orders,  especially  by  the  citirens 
and  the  peasants,  who  were  tired  of  the  irresponsible 
oligarchy  of  the  senators :  hut  the  king  having  thus  wrested 
(he  power  from  the  n fables,  took  it  to  himself,  and  ruled 
almost  absolutely.  This  caused  as  much  dissatisfaction 
amun*^  the  popular  estates  as  his  former  measures  hac) 
cti Used  among  the  high  nobility.  (See  Gust attjs  III.)  An- 
karstroem,  wno  did  not  himself  belong  to  the  high  nobility, 
seems  to  faa\'c  sympathised  more  in  his  politkral  discontent 
with  the  popular  orders  a$^nst  the  absolute  power  attained 
bv  the  kin^.  He  was  accused  of  having  spoken  against 
t^c  king  before  an  assembly  of  peasants,  and  althougn  the 
charge  could  not  be  prov^  against  him,  be  was  confined 
first  in  the  castle  of  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Gothland, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  other  fortresses :  he  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  released.  Ankarstroem  was  present  at  Stock- 
holm in  1789,  when  the  king,  after  suppressing  the  senate 
and  arresting  the  most  refractory  members  of  the  nobilitv^ 
came  in  person  to  their  Chamber,  which  he  bad  previously 
surrounded  with  his  soldiers  in  order  to  fbrce  them  to  assent 
to  his  innovations.  Ankarstroem  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence, even  in  the  king's  presence,  against  the  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  his  speech  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  the  assembly.  Tne  execution  of  colonel  Hcestko, 
an  officer  of  the  army  of  Finland,  who  had  opposed  the 
king's  orders  and  refused  to  act  on  the  offensi%'e  against  Rus- 
sia, on  the  ground  that  the  war  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  seems  to  have  filled  the  measure 
of  Ankarstroem's  resentment  against  Gustavus.  It  appears 
that  it  was  then  that  he  first  thought  of  murdering  the  king, 
without  being  connected  w^ith  any  other  conspirators;  but 
(klling  in  afterwards  with  several  disaffected  nobles,  among 
others  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  he  communicated  to  them 
his  purpose,  and  tliey  enoourai^ed  him  in  his  determination. 
They  first  tried  to  seize  the  king  at  Gefla,  where  he  had 
convoked  the  Diet  for  1792,  but  being  thwarted  in  their 
des^ign,  they  at  last  determined  to  strike  the  blow  at  a 
masked-ball  where  the  king  was  to  be  present,  on  the  16th 
March,  1792.  Count  Horn  agreed  that  he  should  point  out 
the  kmg  amon^  the  crowd  to  Ankarstroem.  Gustavus  re- 
ceived an  aDon\mjus  note  warning  him  not  to  go  to  the 
ball,  but  he  disregarded  the  advice,  and  went  in  a  domino 
dres>.  As  he  was  pur- in g  down  the  hall,  leaning  on  count 
ErM-n'i  arm,  H'»ra,  followed  by  Ankarstroem,  accosted  the 
L.ti;r.  sa)  inj,  **  G xkI  day,  fair  moak/*  At  these  words,  which 
were  the  b.^nal  a^nieeu  upon,  Ankarstroem  fired  a  pi>tol 
I'^ded  with  two  baii%  and  dantrerously  wounded  the  king  in 
th*:  t^  .i^h.  He  was  not  then  recognized,  and  went  out  of 
th-  h^..  \*xiiu'.'\t^*ir\.  After  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  a 
p.-w.  a::.d  a  di^it^r  wtre  found  on  the  floor.  The  armourer 
vtjp'Mr  x>&'r,e  •«!»  on  tL^'m,  deposed  that  be  bad  lately  sold 
t''.'.rxi  Vj  A:*t.^stlr  0::iL,  whj  was  then  nrrebted  in  his  house ; 
iTt  r..i  i.T^i  tr,^tuA.9X.  fQ  Le  -vas  subjected  to  the  torture, 
h.l  ti^  »fe»  a***rwii-.U  tr.^  bef  ire  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
II'.  »' k'  ji»'t'  Ijfsri  ii.%  cniae,  but  denied  having  any  ac- 
«vj.;/.x>tft.  lie.  Lvwi'^er.  cuoiK^^oi  that  aeveral  persons 
Lr*«  '/f  Lt»  d'.t^T^i'ii.ai.go.  He  was  ooDdemaed  to  be 
p« :•.'!}  m\.*,yA  v  Us  r>l*  ^JT  three  ntnrt  wiri  days,  and 
ti.ca  to  bt  U^ae^Citfd  «lter  ktnag  bit  nghi  bnrf  out  oft 


Tbe  kmg  bad  ex|Mie^  a  few  days  titer  reeeirin^  die  wotind« 
Ankantroem  went  to  tbe  seallbld  with  resignation ;  he  «  as 
tben  only  thirty-three  yean  of  a<re.  Many  other  persons 
were  arrested  asd  tried ;  two  <^  them  destroyed  tbemeehT^, 
but  none  were  executed.  Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  and 
eokmel  Lilienthohn,  were  banished  for  life.  The  report  of 
Ankarstroem's  trial  was  pobh^hed  at  Stockholm. 

ANKLAM,  a  strong  town  of  Hither  Pbmerania,  in 
Prussia,  lying  on  the  nver  Peene,  twenty  miles  0outh-ea.*it 
of  Greiiiswald.  Its  port  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  brisk  inter- 
course  with  o^her  countries,  and  it  possesses  considerab.e 
manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and  tobart-o.  By 
tbe  census  of  1  bSl ,  its  population  appears  to  have  amouniei 
to  6*^6. 

Anklam  is  tbe  capital  also  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name 
in  the  go% emment  of  Stettin,  which  circle  contains  2^,5 tu 
inhabitants. 
ANNA  BOLEYN.  [See  Bolbtw,] 
ANNACOMNKNA,  the  daughter  of  Alexiua  Com n«^ 
nns  I^  emperor  of  Constantinople,  bom  Dec.  1,  I  OB  3,  hv< 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Alenad^  a  work  written  in  Grei  k, 

]  containing  the  history  of  her  father's  life.     She  was  the 

I  favourite  child  of  Alexius,  and  her  talents  were  sedulou-^') 

I  cultivated  by  an  eduraUon  o  mprehending  the  study  of  el^ 
quenre.  poetry,  mathemar:r5^  natural  science,  and  the  pli:!-.- 

I  sophy  of  Plato  and  Ari>totle  (?ee  her  preface  to  the  Alexiu  /» ; 
and  the  voice  of  lo}  a!  admiran  «n  s-on  pronounced  that  her  i-.*- 
quiremenl*  surpassed  tnose  of  her  most  skilful  masters.     S.  •■ 

I  mamed  Nicepborus  Bnennius,  a  man  of  high  birth,  and   •! 

'  high  literary  attainmeriis.    Pre>umin2on  parental  partial//, 

I  she  solicited  Alexius  to  name  her  husband  for  his  surcc*-  -. 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  brothers  John  and  Isaac :  and  in  tl  - 

■  attempt  she  was  as^ted.  if  not  mainly  prompted,  b\  I  r 
motif  r,  the  empress  Irene.  Pressed  on  this  subject,  tl  • 
dyaie  emperor  uttered  some  allusion  to  the  vanities  of  t  •• 
wor.d,  wL:ch  drew  from  Irene  the  unfeeling  speech,  •  V  . 
die,  as  you  have  lived,  a  hyp  •rrite.'     Alexius  aied  Au«r   I  *., 

;  1118,  and  John  Comnenus,  the  lawful  heir,  possessed  li.:.. 
self  of  tlie  royal  signet,  and  became  master  of  the  |>.r... 
and  of  the  empire.  Di:>appoinied  ambition  drove  An!  a  * 
conspire  against  her  bit^ihtrrs  hf'e.  All  was  prepared.  V  : 
fear  or  remorse  induced  Br}  ennius  to  absent  himself  at  t  >• 
moment  of  action;  and  in  her  passionate  disappointnu '*: 
the  prmcess  exclaimed,  that  *  nafure  had  mistaken  the  t 
sexes,  and  endowed  Bn ennius  with  the  soul  of  a  \iun..t...' 
On  the  discovery  of  the  meditated  treason,  the  life  a:.  ' 
fortune  of  Anna  became  jiially  forfeited.  Her  hfe  v.*^ 
spared  by  the  clemency  of  Jv»hn,  the  best  and  greatest  f 
the  Comnenian  princes ;  but  her  palace  and  treasures  « i  :•• 
confiscated,  and  U-^towed  upm  a  fnend  of  the  enij^  r  r 
who  proved  how  well  he  de?<*r.'ed  favour,  by  declining  i».j 
gift,  and  intercedini:  for  the  criminal.  The  guilt)  pro- 
cess escaped  with  no  further  punishment  thanaforeed  r»*- 
tirement  frum  the  ^<o^ld,  and  exclusion  from  the  splend-  .r 
and  intrigues  of  a  court.  Thus  thrown  on  hen»elf,  she  n.» 
lieved  the  heanness  of  her  sc»litary  hours  by  compo>ing  t^  c 
AlejLuid^  a  hi>tor}  of  her  father's  life  and  reign  in  fiitii:i 
books,  from  1069,  twehe  years  before  he  ascended  tLv 
throne,  to  his  death  in  1 11 9.  She  completed  it  in  1 1 48,  and 
died  in  the  same  year.  The  AJfxiad  is  distinguished  by  an 
air  of  filial  piety  both  as  regards  the  person  and  the  fame  i  f 
Alexius.  Aware  that  she  was  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
partial it>%  she  prc»fesses  to  have  compared  her  own  impre-'- 
sions,  drawn  from  the  uitimacy  of  relationship,  with  all  tli..t 
had  been  said  and  written  by  the  mo^t  competent  judses.  Siie 
describes  her*elf  as  hanng  lived  in  melancholy  sohtude  I\  r 
the  last  thirty  years,  without  hope,  and  without  ft^r.  f  r- 
gotten  by  the  world  and  forsretful  of  it,  and  declares  tr..:h 
to  be  more  dear  to  her  than  even  her  father's  memor) .  B^t 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  st)le  Aoe^  not  cxaifu-..! 
these  hi^h  pretentions.  The  lxx>k  is  overloaded  by  rheu^n- 
cal  display,  and  by  the  afiectation  and  misplaced  obtru^i  >:\ 
of  science.  Indi>  iduality  of  character  is  lost  in  indi^ct..^.- 
nate  paneg^xic,  and  the  likene>s  is  rendered  suspif*iou'»  '^s 
the  barefaced  flatter}'  of  the  portrait.  The  most  cunou^  ....  t 
important  part  of  Anna's  hl^to^y.  as  of  her  fathers  re  .::i. 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  fir>t  crusade.  It  is  olteii  a: 
variance  with  the  Latin  authorities,  and  on  no  p  lint  m  rv 
so  than  on  the  character  of  Alexius.  The  compariM.>n  ••: 
these  conflicting  statements,  with  due  allowance  fur  (Kc 
prejudices  of  each  party,  affords  some  chance  of  apiuoxi- 
mating  to  the  truth. 
Hm  Akxiad  forms  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Byxantine 
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faistomnSb  The  fiisl  complete  edition  of  it  vas  published 
at  Paris,  1651,  by  the  Jesuit,  Poussines,  with  a  Latin  trans^ 
iatioD  and  glossary.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
the  president  Cousin.  A  series  of  valuable  notes  on  it, 
by  the  learned  Du  Fresne,  wiU  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Hisioriof  of  John  Cinnamus,  containing  an  account  of  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  the  Alexiad,  in  the  historical  collection  of 
F.  Schiller,  Jena,  1 790. 

ANNA  IWANOWNA,  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  the  c^ar  Iwan  or  John  I.,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  and  for  some  time  his  associate  on 
the  throne.  She  was  born  on  the  8th  of  February,  (O.S.,) 
]  694.  In  1710  she  was  married  to  Frederic  Williami  duke 
of  Courlaud,  who  died  in  1711.  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  Peter  II.,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1 730,  without 
isbue,  it  was  pretended  by  the  Dolgorouckis,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  the  ruling  favourites  of  the  late  monacoh, 
that  he  had  left  a  will  appointing  their  sister,  the  princess 
Catherine  Dolgoroucki,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  his 
successor.  The  project  of  raising  that  lady  to  the  throne, 
however,  miscarried,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  want  of 
union  among  the  heads  of  the  powerful  family  by  whom  it 
had  been  contrived.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Courland 
was  elected  by  the  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  prin- 
cipal military  officers  then  at  Moscow,  who  assembled  in  the 
Kremlin  immediately  after  the  emperor's  death  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  who  should  wear  the  c^wn.  The  oqject 
of  the  periions  who  composed  this  meeting  unquestionably 
was  to  reduce  the  government  of  Russia  to  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, or  rather,  perhaps,  to  an  aristocratical  form.  They 
did  not,  however,  take  their  measures  with  either  the  good 
management  or  the  boldness  requisite  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  For  the  present  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
name  a  successor  to  the  late  emperor,  and  the  duchess  Anna 
was  unanimously  fixed  upon,  being,  it  is  believed,  indebted 
for  this  preference  to  her  residence  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  capital  as  would  give  the  projectors  of  the  revolu- 
tion time  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  position  before 
she  could  make  her  appearance.  Her  elder  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  was  then  in  Moscow,  was 
passed  over  on  the  pretence  that  she  had  forfeited  her  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Russia  by  having  married  a  foreigner.  The 
princess  Elizabeth  also,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  afterwards  became  empress^  was  in  the  palace ;  but 
although  her  surgeon,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, ran  immediately  to  her  chamber,  and  pressed  her  to 
present  herself  to  the  people  and  assert  her  title  to  the 
crown,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  room. 

The  Empress  Anna,  however,  was  not  simply  called  upon 
to  assume  the  vacant  throne.  Seven  articles  or  conditions 
were  attached  to  the  invitation  that  was  sent  to  her,  to  which 
she  was  required  to  give  her  consent  before  being  per- 
mitted to  reign.  These  conditions  went  to  subject  the 
crown  entirely  to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  and  it  was  pos- 
sibly calculated  by  their  authors  that  Anna  would  at  once 
reject  them.  To  take  her  by  surprise,  all  those  present  at 
the  meeting  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  reveal 
to  any  one  what  had  been  done.  One  individual,  however, 
the  count  Jagouzinski,  defeated  this  scheme  by  sending  a 
courier  to  the  duchess,  who,  in  spite  of  the  guards  placed  on 
the  road,  contrived  to  reach  Mittau,  where  she  was,  just  in 
time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place 
before  the  deputies  from  the  council  of  state  arrived.  The 
advice  sent  by  Ja^ouzinski  was,  that  she  should  unhe- 
sitatingly promise  whatever  was  asked  of  her,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  him.  She  followed  this  counsel,  and  immediately 
set  out  for  Moscow. 

She  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  20th  of  February.  For 
a  few  days  she  dissembled  her  designs.  But  on  the  8th  of 
March,  having  previously  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  secure  success,  she  assembled  the  council  of  state 
and  the  senate  in  the  palace,  at  all  the  avenues  of  which  her 
guards  had  been  stationed  with  their  pieces  loaded,  and  dis- 
playing before  them  the  papers  which  she  had  signed,  de- 
clared her  promises  annulled  as  having  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  annoimced  herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  aU 
the  Russias,  with  the  full  authority  and  prerogatives  which  her 
ancestors  had  enjoyed.  The  revolutionary  party,  struck  with 
surprise  and  coubternation,  acquiesced  without  an  attempt 
at  resistance ;  while  by  the  people  generally  the  intelligence 
of  what  had  taken  place  was  received  with  tumultuous 
rejoicings.     Thus  terminated  the  last  of  the  only  two  at- 


tempts to  linutihe  loyal  power  which  are  recorded  in  th§ 
history  of  Russia ;  the  former,  which  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful, being  that  which  was  made  in  1613,  on  the  election  of 
the  czar  miohael  Federowitz,  the  founder  of  the  reigning 
house.  The  banishment  of  the  Dolgorouckis,  the  dismissu 
of  the  council  of  state  and  the  nomination  of  another,  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  army,  quickly  followed  these  events. 
In  January,  1 732,  the  empress  left  Moscow  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Petersburg. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign,  after  these  domestic 
matters  had  been  arranged,  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Denmark,  with  which  power  Russia  had  been  m  a  state  of 
hostility  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  Another  treaty 
was  also  soon  after  made  with  Persia,  by  which  several  of 
the  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  had  been  found  only 
sources  of  expense  to  Russia,  were  restored  to  that  power. 
About  tlie  same  time  an  embassy  arrived  at  Petersburg  fron) 
China,  being  the  first  which  luid  ever  been  sent  from  that 
country  to  any  European  court. 

This  peaceful  policy,  however,  was  soon  interrupted.  On 
the  1 1th  of  Februarr,  1733,  Augustus  II.  king  of  Poland 
died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  and  the  three  powers  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  were  immediately  embroiled  in  a  con- 
test respecting  the  succession  to  the  vacant  throne.  France 
supported  Stanislaus  Lescinski,  who  had  formerly  been 
king,  but  ha4  been  deinrived  of  bis  crown  by  the  result  of 
the  great  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709;  and  the  two  other 
powers  joined  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  son  3  the  late  sovereign,  afterwards  Au- 
gustus III.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Russia  had  marched 
a  body  of  20,000  tn>ops  into  Poland ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1734,  the  count  Lacy,  who  commanded  them, 
sat  down  before  Danzig,  which  held  out  for  Stanislaus, 
field-marshal  Munich  soon  after  arrived  and  took  the  com- 
mand ;  under  whose  conduct,  notwithstanding  all  U)e  efibrts 
of  the  French  to  raise  the  siege,  the  town  was  forced  to  sur- 
render on  the  90th  of  June.  Count  Lacy  was  the  following 
year  sent  into  Germany  to  assist  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
with  a  body  of  10,000  men,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  and  were  the  first  Russian  troops  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
the  Crimea  against  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  steppes  be- 
tween that  peninsula  and  the  Ukraine,  who  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  into  the  Russian  territory. 
This  led,  in  1 736,  to  hostilities  with  Turkey.  The  war  was 
conducteil  by  field- marshal  Munich;  and  the  principal 
operations  of  the  first  campaign  were  the  capture  of  Perecop 
on  the  ist  of  June,  after  a  short  attack,  and  of  Azof  on  the 
29tfau  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  by  count  Lacy.  Various 
other  places  of  Ims  importance  were  also  forced  to  surrender ; 
and  the  Turks  and  Tartars  were  beaten  wherever  they 
4mwed  themselves.  The  operations  of  the  next  season  were 
on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  13th  of  July  the  town  of  Ockza- 
kow  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Russian  troops  after  a 
bombardment  of  two  days,  the  victors,  however,  being  in- 
debted for  their  speedy  success  to  a  fire  which  broke  out  in 
the  town  and  threatened  its  destruction.  A  subsequent 
attempt  of  jthe  Turks  to  recover  the  place  was  unsuccessful, 
after  having  cost  them  20,000  men.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  also,  Austria,  in  confiMrmity  with  a  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  came 
to  the  aid  of  Russia  in  this  new  war.  The  operations 
of  the  emperor  s  troops,  however,  were  as  unfortunate 
as  those  of  the  Russian  army  were  the  reverse;  and 
alter  the  wur  had  been  coxHinued  in  these  circum- 
stances for  nearly  two  years  longer,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  the  most  important  event  was  the  capture  by  marshal 
Munich  of  tlie  town  of  Chockzim,  on  the  3 Ist  of  Augu&t, 
1739,  Austria  was  compelled,  on  the  1 8th  of  September, 
in  the  same  year,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  by 
which  she  gave  up  Belgrade  and  Servia  to  Turkey ;  and  in 
consequence  Rusida,  whose  troops  had  now  passed  the 
Pruth,  was  also  a  few  weeks  after  obliged  to  make  peace, 
and  to  restore  to  the  Turks  Ockzakow  and  all  her  other 
conquests,  except  Azof,  the  fortifications  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  stipulated  should  be  destroyed.  The  year 
before  the  question  of  the  Polish  succession  had  been  settled 
in  favour  or  Augustus  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded 
on  the  18th  of  September. 

The  peace  witn  Turkey  was  proclaimed  at  Petersburgh 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1740.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep* 
tember  tte  em|ffeM  wee  taJuan  iU«  and  ^Uhollgb  uo  e|ypse« 
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cnfcertaitied  at  fint,  the  altaek  toon  aMumed 

a  senuam  fonn.  Wben  the  found  benelf  in  this  state,  abe 
IwoBwded  to  amaira  the  aoceeaikm;  and  on  tbe  18th  of 
Onuber,  tbe  pcinee  I«*an,  tbe  ion  of  Anti&ony  Ulriek, 
duke  of  Bninswick,  and  the  grandson  by  his  mother  of  tbe 
emfifvfsi^'s  elder  eiflter  Catbenne,  being  then  a  child  only 
thrae  Months  (^  vaa  |wbliely  dedared  grand  duke  of 
RiMaa,  and  ioceeasor  to  the  thiooe.  TUs  matter  baring 
been  settled,  tbe  €jm|aess  died  on  tbe  28th  of  tbe  same  month. 

The  empccsi  Anna  Imd  a  oonskkrable  share  of  the  ability 
vhkb  has  long  distinguished  the  imperial  Ihmily  of  Russia. 
Tbe  manner  in  vhich  she  eonducted  herself  on  coming  to 
tbe  throne  riwwed  great  decision  of  character,  and  the  sue- 
eesa  vith  vfakh  the  affairs  of  tbe  empire  were  manaeed 
tbnnigbout  her  reign  may  be  Uken  as  a  general  proof  of 
her  superior  taknts  and  judgment.  She  was  not,  however, 
a  very  popular  sovereign,  owing  prineipslly  to  tbe  many  acts 
of  oppression  which  were  perpetrated  in  her  name  bv  her 
iavourlte  Biron,  as  he  called  himself,  bis  true  name  being 
Biertn^  a  minion  whom  she  bad  raised  from  a  low  condition 
to  be  leentleman  of  tbe  chamber  in  her  court  at  Courland, 
and  wbom.  baling  brought  him  with  her  to  Russia,  she 
eventually  farced  tbe  nobility  of  Courland  to  elect  as  their 
duke*  Ijitron  was  really  the  ruler  of  Russia  during  the 
whole  of  the  leign  of  Anne.  On  her  death-bed,  she  also  ap- 
pointed this  penon  regent  of  the  empire,  till  her  successor 
should  attain  bis  eighteenth  year ;  but  her  signature  to  the 
paper,  by  which  this  disposition  was  made,  is  said  to  have 
txM;n  obtained  partly  by  fraud  and  partly  by  force.  Biron  did 
not  lont(  enjoy  his  dignity,  having  before  tbe  end  of  the 
year  been  seized  by  a  body  of  conspirators,  and  soon  after 
baniklied  to  Siberia.  In  one  important  respect,  Anna  did 
hometiiingto  reform  the  gross  habits  of  the  Russian  court, 
namely,  by  disoountenancing  and  putting  down  as  &r  as 
she  could  the  drunkenness  in  which  both  men  and  women 
had  been  accustomed  to  indulge.  Only  one  nobleman, 
prince  Kourakin,  it  is  said,  bad  her  permission  to  drink  as 
much  as  he  pleaded.  The  empress  also,  although  there  was 
a  fcrcat  deal  of  deep  play  at  court,  never  would  nerself  play 
for  niouev.  Her  favourite  amusements  were  music  and 
theatricar  entertainments.  It  was  in  her  reign,  in  1736, 
that  the  first  Italian  opera  was  played  at  Petersburgh.  In 
1739*  tbe  famous  palace  of  ice  was  built  by  her  directions, 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  prince  Galitzin  with  a  pea- 
sant K"l*  1^^^  newly-wedded  pair,  as  a  part  of  the  frolic, 
Uxnjr  c  »mpeUed  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  rooms,  all 
the  furniture  of  which,  including  the  bed  in  which  thev 
sl(fpt«  waik  of  the  same  muterial  with  the  building  itself.  A 
full  Slid  ex('<.'llent  account  of  this  reign,  and  especially  of 
tlie  military  events  bv  which  it  was  distinguished,  has  been 
tfiveii  hj  the  baron  ue  Manstein  in  bis  Memoirs  of  Russia 
frttm  17*27  /o  1744.  An  English  translation  of  this  work 
frufn  the  baron's  manuscript  was  published  in  1770,  under 
th^*  «up4*rintend(.'uce  of  David  Hume. 

ANNABKUG,  a  town  in  the  Erzgebirg  (ore-mountain 
ilii>tnc(;  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  2800  feet  above  tbe  level 
of  the  sea,  c<intaining  5500  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable 
mtoriutai'tures  of  cotton-lace,  bobbinet,  and  ribbons,  and 
\fmit%  in  silver,  tin,  cobalt,  and  marble,  which  it  !:eoeives 
fn^fo  tlie  neighbouring  mines  and  works.  Annaberg  has 
s  lisnilMiuie  church,  orphan  asylum,  and  high  school.  It  is 
sUiut  thirty -SIX  miles  soutli-west  of  Dresden. 

ANNACX>OND£Y.    [See  Bisnaghur.] 

ANN  AH,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
ftU>ut  'S'<*  ly  N.  lat^  41^  50^  K.  long.,  where  the  river 
ir.sk«^ft  a  small  bend  to  the  north-east.  Opposite  tbe  town 
ii»  «  liiMf  of  cultivated  islands.  The  town  consists  of  a  long, 
iitti  row,  winding  street,  on  tbe  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
bone  of  the  bills  which  here  hne  the  Eunhrates.  This  nar- 
r</w  strip  is  occupied  by  the  town,  and  has  numerous  date 
irrii^es,  which  overhang  the  clay  buildings.  The  town  con- 
i4ins  aUjut  sixteen  mills,  some  for  irrigating  the  grounds 
4\A  </thcrs  for  grinding  wheat.  Annah  contains  the 
H'ijiuiuft  <^  four  antient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
ijrv'<*»t  ulund  ;  there  are  two  mosques,  and  a  beautiful 
I )  I.  jri't,  I'iirbty  fi*rt  high.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  coarse 
<  h/tb  lor  Arab  cloaks ;  much  wool  is  prepared,  and  some 
c->Hi<m.  Ihv  numlwr  of  houses  is  about  1800.  On  tbe  left, 
ur  w«'»t  Irank,  tiio  hills  ri»e  abruptly,  and  are  without  wood : 
\\in  UietjHiii>sago  )»  along  this  bank  as  far  as  the  last  and 
Uig<'»t<ii  tlie  i»Iunds,  op^iosite  to  which  the  modern  town 
lermanates,  and  the  remains  of  old  Annah,  or  the  Anatho  of 
Iftidore^  cotomeoce^  eovehng  the  itland  tod  extending  east- 


ward for  two  miles  farther  alon^  the  left  baiik.  Ni^re 
is  procured  at  Annah,  or  near  it;  and  Tavemier  sai«, 
Uiat  chalk  is  dug  in  many  places.  Annah  has  appancn:^ 
alwavs  been  a  town  of  some  importance  from  its  positi«in  ri 
the  desert,  and  serves  as  a  resting-place  between  Bagdil 
and  Aleppo,  and  between  Bosrah  and  Aleppo. 

From  Annah  to  Aleppo  is  a  journey,  at  tbe  ordinary  ra*e 
of  travelling,  of  about  106  hours,  or  15  or  16  days ;  fn  ;a 
Annah  to  Bagdad,  across  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  n| 
days.  {JHnerary  of  Isidorus  Characenus,  in  Hudson « 
Minor  Oreek  Geogs,;  Captain  Chesney's  Report  on  th§ 
Euphrates ;  London  Geo^.  Joum.,  vol.  iiL) 

ANNALS,  in  Latin  Annales,  is  derived  from  '  annus,*  a 
year.  Cicero,  in  his  second  book.  On  an  Orator  iDe  OraU-  ^, 
chap,  xiii.,)  informs  us,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  state  down  to  tbe  time  of  Publius  Mucius,  it  -a.^ 
the  custom  for  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest,  an- 
nually to  commit  to  writing  the  transactions  of  the  f'i>: 
year,  and  to  exhibit  tbe  account  publicly  on  a  tablet  d-' 
albo)  at  bis  house,  where  it  might  be  read  by  the  x>oop!». 
Mucins  was  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the  beginning  of  tltr 
seventh  centuiy  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Tnc<e  arc 
the  registers,  Cicero  adds,  which  we  now  call  tbe  Anna''  ■ 
Maximi,  the  great  annals.  It  is  probable  that  these  aniiui* 
are  tbe  same  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Lt\y  un'i^T 
the  title  of  the  Cammentarti  Pontificum,  and  by  Diony>:  .* 
undei  that  of  tbe  ilpai  ^iXroi,  or  Sacred  Tablets,  CiVen. 
both  in  the  passage  just  Quoted,  and  in  another  in  his  fir^t 
book  On  Laws,  {De  LegtouSt)  speaks  of  them  as  being  e.v- 
tremely  brief  and  meagre  documents.  It  may,  howcM-r. 
be  inferred  from  what  he  savs,  that  parts  of  them  at  li.avt 
were  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  some  might  l)<> 
of  considerable  antiquity.  Livy  only  says  tliat  mo\t  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pontiffs'  Commentaries  were  ]o^t  ot 
the  burning  of  the  city  after  its  capture  bv  the  GauU. 
It  is  evident,  however,  tiiat  they  were  not  in  LivyV  time  t.> 
be  found  in  a  perfect  state  even  from  tbe  date  of  that  i*\i  1 1 
(a.u.  363) ;  for  he  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  succomoh  <  f 
magistrates  in  subsequent  periods,  which  it  is  scarcely  t'>  t** 
supposed  be  could  have  been,  if  a  complete  scries  of  the  c 
annals  bad  been  preserved. 

The  word  annals,  however,  was  also  used  by  the  Romans 
in  a  general  sense ;  and  it  has  been  much  disputed  amor.? 
the  critics  what  was  the  true  distinction  between  annals  an  1 
history.  Cicero,  in  tbe  passage  in  bis  work  De  Orair-, 
says,  that  the  first  narrators  of  public  events,  both  amoi:  j 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  followed  the  same  mode  c: 
writing  with  that  in  the  Annates  Maximi ;  which  he  fi.r- 
ther  describes  as  consisting  in  a  mere  statement  of  f:.-is 
briefly  and  without  ornament.  In  his  work  De  Legtbus  W 
characterizes  history  as  something  quite  distinct  from  th-^, 
and  of  which  there  was  as  yet  no  example  in  the  Lat:n 
language.  It  belongs,  he  says,  to  the  highest  cla^  of  ora- 
torical composition  {opus  oratorium  maorime). 

This  question  has  been  considerably  perplexed  by  tl  o 
dinsion  which  is  commonly  made  of  the  historical  works  i  :* 
Tacitus,  into  books  of  annals,  and  books  called  histories. 
As  what  are  called  his  Annals  are  occupied  with  events 
which  happened  before  be  was  bom,  while  in  his  History  I.  > 
relates  those  of  his  own  time,  some  critics  have  laid  it  devm 
as  the  distinction  between  history  and  annals,  that  tbe  tc>i- 
mer  is  a  narration  of  what  tbe  writer  has  himself  seen,  or  at 
least  been  contemporary  with,  and  tbe  latter  of  transact lo'.t 
which  had  preceded  his  own  day.  Aulus  Gellius  (AV.'  t 
Attiae,  v.  18;  has  stated  this  doctrine,  which,  after  Iik 
manner,  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  by  a  reference  t<> 
the  etymology  of  tbe  word  history,  from  the  Greek  mto^  i.^, 
properly  to  inquire  in  person. 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  is  quite  an  unfounded  notion. 
Without  attempting  to  define  at  present  what  history  pr\>- 
pcrlv  is,  which  will  be  more  conveniently  done  under  tiie 
word  itself,  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that  it  does  not 
mean  merely  memoirs  of  events  by  contemporaries.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  notbinff  m  the  term  annaK 
which  should  make  it  exclusively  ap^icable  to  accounts  of 
pa^t  agCs.  AYe  doubt  if  Tacitus  himself  ever  gave  the 
name  of  histories  to  any  of  his  writings.  If  ne  ga^  e 
either  work  a  title  at  all,  more  probably  he  gave  to  both 
that  of  annals  only.  We  rather  think  it  wUl  be  fuuTtd, 
that  wherever  he  mentions  bis  historical  writings,  he  reft-,  v 
to  them  by  this  name.  It  is,  at  any  rote,  by  no  means, 
certain  that  tbe  common  division  either  originated  uit.i 
him,  or  was  even  recognised  by  others  of  hu  own  age. 
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iho  riv«r,  and  tbe  sea  yields  cod,  lurbot,  and  a  variety  of  small 
fi»h.    The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  is  twenty-one  feet. 

The  parish  of  Annan  extends  three  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  eight  miles  inland,  and  had  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
5033.  It  is  intersected  by  Uie  river.  It  yields  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  potatoes,  and  contains  quarries  of  freestone, 
limestone,  and  granite.  The  living  is  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan  and  Synod  of  Dumfries,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
earl  of  Hopotoun.  There  is  a  tiouhshing  academy  lately  esta- 
blished and  endowed  by  the  heritors  ana  the  burgh  council. 

Annan  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  It  was 
held  in  fief,  with  the  whole  territory  of  Annandale,  by  the 
ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce.  This  family  had  here  a  stately 
castle,  of  which  the  rums  may  still  be  seen.  Upon  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Bruoes  to  the  throne,  Annan  became  a  royal 
burgh*  and  it  now  returns  a  member  in  conjunction  with 
Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Lochmaben.  (Sin- 
clair's SiaiUtiad  Account  of  Scotland,  &c.) 

ANNAN,  a  river  of  S<M>tland.  which  rises  in  the  mountain 
range  that  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dumfries- 
shire. It  has  a  general  southern  course  in  a  long  narrow 
valley,  into  which  a  number  of  small  lateral  valleys  open. 
Tiie  Moffat  Water,  which  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  nver, 
rises  in  Loch  Skene,  at  an  elevation  of  1300  feet  The 
whole  course  of  the  Annan  is  perhaps  about  forty  miles. 

ANNANDALK,  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the  above 
river,  and  the  middle  division  of  the  cotmty  of  Dum- 
fries. It  formed,  under  tlie  designation  of  the  stewartry  of 
Annandale,  one  of  the  three  jurisdictions  into  which  the 
shire  of  Dumfries  was  once  divided :  the  others  were  the 
shire  of  Nithsdale  and  the  regality  of  Eskdale.  A  stewartry 
was  a  district  governed  by  a  sheriff  or  steward  appointed 
by  the  king. 

ANNATOLIS,  a  town  in  Maryland,  on  the  soutb-west 
bank  of  the  Severn,  near  its  outlet  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
38®  57'  N.  lat.  7G°  27'  W.  long.,  and  twenty-five  miles 
E.N.K.  from  Washington.  Annapolis,  though  only  an  in- 
considerable place  with  a  population  of  about  2260,  has  been 
the  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  ever  since  1699.  The 
diief  building  is  the  state-hou^.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
district  of  Annapolis  up  to  December  31,  1831,  was  only 
3472,  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  332  was  employed 
ra  the  coasting  trade.  (Rsport  on  the  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  States,  2d  Confess,  22d  Session.) 

ANNATOLIS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north- 
western pari  of  the  province,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  contains  six  townships,  and  returns  five  members  to  the 
provmcial  parliament.  The  first  European  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  made  by  the  French  in  this  quarter,  in  the 
year  1604,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal 
now  stands.  The  French  settlement  was  called  Port  Royal, 
and  was  twice  taken  by  the  English,  once  in  1614,  and  again 
in  1 7 1 0,  by  expeditions  fitted  out  from  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne ;  at  the 
tame  time  the  province,  which  had  been  called  Acadia  by 
the  French,  had  its  name  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Under 
this  name  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  in  1713,  and 
has  since  continued  in  British  possession. 

The  town  of  AnnapoLs  remained  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  until  1750,  when,  upon  the  founding  of 
Halifax  by  Governor  Cornwallis,  the  government  offices 
were  transferred  to  the  new  town. 

The  town  of  Annapolis,  situated  in  44°  40'  N.  lat,  and 
05^  37'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  where  the 
two  rivers,  Annapolis  and  Allen,  discharge  themselves  into 
AnnapoUs  Bay.  Since  the  building  of  Halifax,  it  has  lust 
much  of  its  importance.  The  government  buildings  and  fbr- 
iificationa  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is 
much  diminished. 

The  fiver  Annapolui*  which  rises  in  the  township  of  Corn- 
wallis, King's  County,  runs  narallel  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
for  about  seventy  miles,  ana  falls  into  that  bay  through 
Digby's  Gut,  having  previously  expanded  into  a  wide 
CMtuary.  called  Annapolis  Bay.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  small  vessels  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
ooorse.  The  population  of  the  county,  at  the  census  taken 
in  1827.  was  14,661.  (Bouchettos  British  Dominions  in 
North  America;  Monsom's  Letters  from  Nova  Scotia; 
M'Oracor^f  British  America,) 

ANN A'TES,  from  '  annus,*  a  year,  a  sum  paid  by  tbe 
person  meented  to  a  church  livmg,  being  the  estimated 
TaltM  of  tba  living  for  a  whole  year.    It  is  the  same  thing 


that  is  otherwise  called  Primitia»,  or  Firtt  Fruits,  nai'e?  the 
last  of  which  torms  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  payUbsnt 
will  be  treated  of.  We  may  merely  mention  here  that  tbe 
amount  of  the  annates  in  eacb  cure  was  formerly  reirulAted, 
in  England,  by  a  valuation  of  benefices,  made  by  Walter, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  imder  the  direction  of  Pope  Innocent  \\ . 
in  the  year  1254,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. — that  a  dc*v 
valuation  was  made  in  1292,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  - 
and  a  third  in  1535,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  acoordin;; 
to  which  last,  commonly  called  the  liber  Regis,  or  King  « 
Book,  the  clergy  are  at  present  rated.  These  fintea  wt*i.l 
formerly  to  the  bishop  or  the  pope ;  but  on  the  king  bem^* 
recognized  as  head  of  tbe  church  at  the  Reformation,  tlu-. 
were  transferred  to  ihe  crown.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Annr. 
however,  they  were  given  up  in  England  to  form  a  fund  I  r 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  u  Ireland,  until  the  act  - ; 
last  session  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  they  were  applie  i 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  repair  of  churches,  and  to  ti.i 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  after  that  object  had  bfvii 
satisfied.  By  the  late  act  the  demand  of  first  fruits  is  alN>- 
lished  in  that  country,  and  in  lieu  of  it  all  eoeleeiastit  ul 
iQ^emes  above  a  certain  amount  are  to  pay  yearly  a  tax 
regulated  by  their  value.  In  Scotland,  by  an  act  psissed  bv 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  in  1672,  tbe  heirs  or  exe- 
cutors of  every  holder  of  a  spiritual  benefice  are  altowcd  tl^e 
first  half-year's  stipend  after  that  to  which  the  tecnrobent 
was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  this  ia  called  tliu 
Ann,  or  Annat  As  it  belongs  to  the  executors  of  tbe  cler- 
gyman, and  not  to  himself,  it  can  neither  be  assigned  )»y 
him  during  his  life,  nor  seized  in  payment  of  his  debt*. 
[See  First  Fruits.] 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  queen  of  Louis  XIH.  of  France, 
and  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  French  history.  Daughter  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  young  Louis  Ull. 
in  the  year  1615.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  l^e  will 
and  policy  of  the  gfreat  princes  who  have  governed  Franr*» 
have  always  been  counteracted  by  their  queens  or  female 
favourites,  thus  exemplifying  the  witty  sayingof  Louis  XI  V.*< 
granddaughter,  that  when  queens  reign,  men  govern,  an<l 
that  when  kings  reign,  women  eventually  decide  the  oour>c 
of  events.  The  great  Henry  IV.  of  France  had  for  his 
darling  project  the  humbling  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Hi« 
queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  averse  to  this  policy,  and  nj 
Kooner  was  Henry  in  his  grave  than  she  took  measur^-^ 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  sealed  it  by  a  double 
marriage,  one  of  which  was  that  of  young  Louis  XIII.  with 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  administration,  however,  fell  in  a  few 
years  into  the  hands  of  that  master-spirit,  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  resumed  Henry  IV.'s  views  of  humbling  the  pri«le 
and  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  In  this  he  instantly 
found  an  enemy  in  Anne  of  Austria,  and  a  struerKle 
ensued  betwixt  them,  in  which  Anne,  though  a  queen, 
and  a  queen  regnant,  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  long  as  be 
lived,  to  the  great  minister. 

Had  Anne  been  a  woman  of  greater  talents  or  more  plead- 
ing character,  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  her  Spanish 
education,  her  coldness  and  gmvity  of  demeanour,  which 
only  covered  frivolity  of  thought,  alienated,  rather  than  at- 
tracted Louis  Xni.  Upon  this  feeling  Richelieu  worked,  and 
he  was  able  at  once  to  inspire  Louis  with  dislike  and  with 
jealousy  of  his  queen.  Her  natural  attachment  to  her  nati\  e 
eountrjr  was  another  fault  which  the  cardinal  represente<l 
as  a  orime,  and  his  whispers  as  to  her  betraying  intelli- 
gence brought  upon  Anne  the  ignominy  of  having  her 
person  searched,  and  her  papers  seized  by  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  officers  commissioned  by  Louis  himself.  When 
it  was  generally  known  that  the  queen  was  in  disgrace, 
and  was  the  object  of  RicheFieu's  anger  and  mistrust,  this 
was  sufficient  to  rally  around  her  the  host  of  malcontent 
nobles,  with  Gaston,  the  kings  brother,  at  their  head; 
they  were  all  jealous  of  the  ministers  ascendency,  and 
fearfUl  of  his  schemes,  which  menaced  the  remaining  inde- 
pendence of  the  aristocracy.  It  does  not  appear  that  Anno 
was  more  privy  to  their  plan  of  resistance  and  rebellion  than 
she  could  have  avoided  being.  But  her  name  was  una\*oid- 
ably  implicated,  and  the  artful  cardinal  made  of  this  a 
specious  tale  for  the  king's  ear.  He  represented  Anne  as 
disgusted  with  her  royal  husband,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  hira  through  conspiracy,  in  order  to  place  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  m  his  stead.  Louis  XIII.  fully  believed 
this  malicious  tale,  and  compelled  his  queen  to  appear 
at  the  council-table,  there  m  listen  to  this  grave  charge  nom 
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the  rojal  mouth  iB  such  a  situation,  Anne's  dimity  of 
character  came  to  her  aid.  Sha  scorned  to  reply  direcliy 
to  such  a  diarge,  bat  obserred  content ptuonsly,  '  That  too 
little  was  to  be  gained  by  the  cha^n^e,  to  render  such  & 
des^Ti  on  her  part  probable.' 

What  gare  most  force  to  Richelieu's  tale,  was 
court  which  the  dnhe  of  fiackingham  had  openly  paid 
to  the  queen  of  France.  Madame  de  Motteville,  Anne'a 
attendant,  who  has  written  the  memoir  of  her  life,  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  arrogant  passion  of  Bui^kin^- 
ham,  and  confesses  that  the  suit  of  the  English  duke 
pleased  the  queen's  Tanity,  If  it  did  not  touch  ner  heart. 
On  one  occasion,  after  having  taken  leave  on  his  return  to 
Lx>ndon,  he  hurried  bach  tiom  Amiens,  fbund  his  wav  into 
the  (jneen's  aleeping-niom,  where  it  was  usual  for  her  ID 
receive  visits,  flung  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside, 
end  gave  full  vent  to  a  passion  chat  shocked  the  attendants, 
as  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  etiquette.  Anne  gave  but 
a  gentle  reprimand.  Neglected  by  her  husband  (who  par- 
took not  of  her  bed  for  twenty-throe  years  after  their  mar- 
1-ia.ge),  Anna  was  not  insensible  to  the  chivftlric  attachment 
of  a  noble  and  a  statesman,  and  might  perhaps  have  given 
some  handle  to  malicious  insinuation.  At  all  events,  she 
remained  without  influence,  alienated  from  the  king's  affec- 
tiona  and  council,  till  death  took  away  monareh and  minister, 
and  left  to  Anne,  as  mother  of  the  infont  monarch,  tiie 
undisputed  reins  of  power. 

There  was  then  a  change  of  policy  similar  to  that  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Mary  of  Medicis 
had  counteracted  and  abandoned  all  his  schemes  for  hum- 
liling  Austria,  by  making  peace  with  that  rival  power.  Anne, 
of  Austrian  blood,  now  did  the  same.  fVum  hatred  to  Riche- 
lieu's memory,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  family  aJTections. 
She  did  this  with  less  abruptness,  indeed,  than  Mary,  having 
the  g-ood  fortune  and  good  sense  to  have  and  to  choose  tor 
her  minister  a  man  bred  in  Richelieu's  school,  one  who 
had  learned  his  address,  but  who  had  never  been  endowed 
with  his  disinterestedness  and  high  views.  This  was 
Mazarin.  Anne's  selection  of  such  a  man  for  mmister  Is  the 
greatest  proof  of  her  discernment.  As  a  foreigner,  he 
was  completely  dependent  on  the  hand  that  raised  him ; 
and  consequenUy  there  was  less  danger  of  his  becoming 
ungratcfiil,  as  Ricfaellea  had  been  to  Mary  of  Medicis. 
For  the  lame  reason,  he  was  unconnected  with  any  power- 
ful party,  and  the  queen  made  fhll  use  of  his  abiUtJes, 
without  being  in  danger  from  his  ambition. 

Anne  of  Aostria's  policy  in  this  choice,  though  perhaps 
the  wisest,  was  still  not  the  less  ftaught  with  danger.  It 
alienat'Ml  fhim  her  at  once  the  party  of  the  noblesse,  which, 
crushed  by  Richelieu,  had  mada  common  cause  with  Anne 
in  her  disgrace,  and  now  raised  its  head  to  claim  vengeance 
and  spoil.  Amongst  them  were  even  the  queen's  peculiar 
friends,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  a  kind  of  favourite, 
and  the  dnchess  of  Chevreuse,  the  bosom  companion  of 
Anno.  Mazarin's  advice  compelled  his  mistress  to  resist 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  these,  her  former  parttians ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a  general  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  and  her  minister.  Beaufort  was  tent  to  prison,  and 
madame  de  Chevreuse   again  esiled.      Mazarin,  like   his 

tredecessor,  might  have  triumphed  over  the  noblesse  alone ; 
ut  this  class  now  called  to  its  aid  a  new,  and  hitherto 
neglected  bodj-,  that  of  the  citizens,  or  bur^ss-class. 
These  were  easUy  inflamed  against  Mazarin  a»  a  foreigner, 
and  as  a  financier,  fbrtUo  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  greatotHcesof  the  judicature,  which 
had  become  venal,  hod  mllen  into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
or  citixen-class,  and  the  ma^stracy,  being  possessed  ofihs 
power  of  sanctioning  or  resisting  the  royal  edicts,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  citizens,  and  thus  a  powerftil  combina- 
tion was  raised  against  the  authority  of  Anne.  An  attempt 
on  her  part  to  treat  the  magistrates  as  she  had  treated  the 
duke  of  Beoufbrt,  by  imprisoning  them,  gave  birth  to  a 
popular  insurrection,  which  proved  successful.  The  queen 
and  court  were  for  a  time  prisoners  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  fte  mob.  The 
Spanish  pride  of  the  queen  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  submit  to  necessity.  She  threatened  at  first  to  Sing 
the  heads  of  the  captive  magistrates  to  the  mob,  rather 
llian  deliver  their  persons,  end  her  indignation  at  the 
lime  provoked  a  powerftil  enemy  in  the  ftiture  cardinal 
dc  Retz.  But  she  was  compelled  to  smother  both  pride 
and  anger.  The  people  bad  their  will.  The  court,  how- 
ever, took  the  flist  opportuni^  of  escaping  foun  Faiis 
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and  recurring  to  arms.  A  civil  war  commenced  between 
Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherents  on  one  side ;  and 
the  noblesse,  the  citizens,  and  people  of  Paris  on  the  other. 
One  might  thmk  that  the  advantage  in  such  a  quarrel 
must  necessarily  rtmain  to  the  latter.  But  Anno  and 
Mazarin's  address,  after  many  ricissitudes  of  fortune,  came 
off  triumphant.  First  they  rallied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  army,  and  the  king's  name  was  to  them  a  tower  of 
strenf^th,  which  enabled  them  to  resist  the  (brmidable 
rebellion  of  the  capital.    The  Rvndears  " 


The  resistance  was  rather  the  eS'ect  of  momentary  impa- 
tience and  despite,  which  vented  itself  in  epigrams  more 
than  in  deadly  missiies.  The  young  noblesse  considered 
the  campaign  as  a  frolic,  and  however  the  citizens  and 
magistrates  might  wish  to  obtain  a  certain  measure  of 
political  freedom,  similar  to  that  for  which  England  had  no 
lately  struggled,  it  was  evident  that  the  nobles  looked  with 
no  favour  on  such  schemes,  and  would  eventually  concur  to 
mar  them.  Seeing  thb,  the  magistracy  determined  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation.  It  was  no  easy  task.  A 
suspenEiion,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  hostiUties,  was  produced 
by  the  retirement  of  Mazarin. 

He  returned,  however,  for  Anne  was  but  a  cypher  without 
her  minister;  and  the  war  again  broke  out.  The  court 
had  secured  a  defender  in  Turenne,  who  triumphed  even 
over  all  the  valour  of  the  young  noblesse,  headed  by  the 
great  Cond£.  The  result  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  Anne 
ol  Austria's  administration,  was,  that  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes,  vanquished  in  the  Held,  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
raise  their  heads,  or  to  ofl'er  resistance  to  the  royal  power,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  great  revolution.  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  gene- 
ral, said  to  have  Ibunded  absolute  monarehy  in  France.  But 
it  was  rather  the  blunders  and  the  frivouty  of  those  who 
idly  espoused  the  cause  of  fVcadom  during  that  monarch's 
minority  which  produced  this  effect  Anne  of  Austria's 
triumph  was  that  of  monarehy.  She,  or  at  least  the  events 
of  her  regency,  contributedfarmoretoit,  than  aD  the  subse- 
quent imperiousness  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  hence  the  epoch 
of  Anne's  administration  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
French  history. 

Anne  must  have  been  of  pleasing  exterior,  as  not  only 
the  account  of  M.  de  Mottenlle,  but  her  portrait  in  the 
Vienna  gallery,  testifies.  That  she  was  unchaste  doet  not 
appear,  notwithstanding  all  the  accusations  of  her  story- 
telling times.  Though  not  a  woman  of  t^ents,  she  was  at 
least  fortunate  in  her  regency ;  above  all,  in  her  choice 
of  Mazarin.  Her  influence  over  the  fate  and  the  court  of 
I^nce  continued  for  a  long  time ;  her  Spanish  haughtinees, 
her  love  of  ceremonial,  and  of  all  the  pride  of  power,  were 
impressed  by  education  upon  tha  mind  of  her  son, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  tiears  the  blame  and  the  credit  of  much 
that  wai»  hers.  Anne  of  Austria  died  at  the  age  of  sixty ' 
four,  in  the  year  1666. 


ANNE,  queen  of  England,  the  secoiid  daaghter  i^ 
James  H.  by  his  first  wife  Anne  Hyde,  was  bom  at  Twick- 
enham on  the  6th  February,  1 664.  She  was  educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  Cbureh  of  England  ;  and,  in  16B3,  was  mar- 
ried by  the  bishop  of  I»ndon  to  prince  George,  brother  of 
Christian  v.,  king  of  Denmark.  At  the  revolution  in  I68B, 
Anne  and  her  husband  adhered  to  the  dominant  party  of 
her  brother-in-law  William  III. ;  and,  hy  the  act  ol  settle- 
ment, the  English  crown,  in  default  of  issue  to  William  and 
Alary,  was  guaranteed  to  hei  and  Iter  cbildien.  During  tha 
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rcip:u  of  William  she  appears  to  have  lived  in  much  discom- 
fort, neglected  hy  her  sister,  and  trcaled  with  coldness  hy 
the  king ;  and  she  sustained  the  heavier  allliction  of  losing 
all  her  children  in  infancy,  except  one  son,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  died  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  1699.  This 
event,  as  well  as  the  previous  death  of  queen  Mary,  ren- 
dered an  alteration  in  the  act  of  settlement  necessary ;  and 
the  princess  Sophia,  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  and  her 
descendants  heing  Protestants,  were  declared  next  heirs  to 
the  throne,  in  deSiult  of  direct  heirs  to  William  and  his 
aister-in-law  Anne.  [See  Srttlemknt,  Act  of.]  The 
exiled  king  James  II.  died  on  the  i6th  November,  1701 ; 
and  Louis  AlV.  of  France  having  recognised  the  claims  of 
James  s  son  to  the  English  throne,  William  III.  commanded 
tlie  return  of  his  ambassador  from  France,  and  dismissed  the 
French  ambassador  from  England.  Another  cause  of  hos- 
tility between  France  and  England  had  arisen  in  the  recog- 
nition by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  claim  of  his  grandson,  Philip  of 
Anjou,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Partition  Tre  ati  ks  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  1698  and  1 700,  had 
otherwise  regulated  the  succession  of  Spain :  the  first  treaty 
declaring  Joseph  Ferdinand,  electoral  prince  of  Bavavia, 
presumptive  heir ;  and  the  second,  upon  the  death  of  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive 
heir.  The  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  died  November  1, 
1700,  by  giving  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  had  mate- 
riallv  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  Euro^^e  established 
by  the  Psacx  of  Ryswick  in  1697 ;  and  the  recognition 
by  Fmnce  of  this  testamentary  disposition,  in  violation  of  the 
partition  treaties,  united*  in  1701,  England,  Holland,  and 
other  European  powers,  in  the  determination  to  resist  an 
arrangement  which  seemed  to  bestow  such  a  formidnble  pre- 
ponderance upon  the  French  monarchy.  [See  IIaquki 
Alliavcb  of. J 

Under  these  circumstances.  Anno  ascended  the  throne, 
upon  the  death  of  William  III.,  on  the  8th  March,  1702. 
The  hostility  between  the  whig  and  tory  faction  at  home, 
which  went  on  increasing  in  violence  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  was  in  its  commencement  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  united  opinion  of  the  countr]^  as  to  the  justice  and 
policy  of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain.  On  the  4th  May, 
within  two  months  after  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
war  was  declared  by  England,  the  Empire,  and  Holland, 
against  these  powers.  The  general  progress  of  this  memo- 
rable war  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  Succkssion,  War 
OF.  The  extraordinary  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Ba\'aria,  bv  which  the  military  glory  of  England  was 
raised  higher  than  at  anv  period  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  will  be  described  in  the  life  of  Marlborough  ; 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  EngUsh  arms  in  Spain  under 
lord  Pktkrborougr  will  be  found  in  tlie  notice  of  that 
sin^lar  commander ;  and  the  naval  exploits  of  this  war,  of 
which  the  most  signal  examples  were  the  capture  of  Gi- 
braltar and  Port  Mahon,  will  be  found  in  our  accounts 
of  those  places;  and  in  the  biographies  of  the  English 
adminds,  Lbakb,  Rookb.  Shoybl,  and  Stanhopx. 

The  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  com- 
pleted on  the  27th  July,  1706,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  of  which  the  progress  and  con- 
sequences will  be  detailed  in  their  proper  place,  Scotland, 

VfltOS  OF. 

During  the  brilliant  course  of  Marlborough's  conquests, 
the  spirit  of  political  intrigue,  which  was  perhaps  never  more 
fully  developed  than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
was  stifled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  as  the 
war  of  the  succession  proceeded  with  few  mdicafions  of  its 
being  brought  to  an  end,  the  great  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  gradually  lost  his  popularit>',  from  the  belief  that 
his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the 
nation.  A  formidable  party,  too,  had  arisen,  who  ashcrted 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
divine  of  kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects— opi- 
nions which  had  expelled  James  II.  from  his  kingdom,  and 
had  plaeed  his  chUdless  daughter  upon  the  throne.  These 
opinions,  howe>*er,  were  supposed  to  be  indirectly  encouraged 
by  the  queen,  and  were  exceedingly  popular  amongst  a  pas- 
sionate and  unreasoning  people.  The  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sachkybrbl  for  nreaching  these  opinions,— his  mild 
Duni&hment,  which  had  the  effect  of  a  real  acquittal,— and 
his  subsequent  triumphant  progress  through  the  kingdom, 
Ibniished  an  unerring  presage  of  violent  changes.  In  iho 
electioiis  of  1710  the  tory  supremacy  was  estabUshed.    The 


duchess  of  Marlborovor,  to  whose  talents  and  decifi'^ 
of  character  the  queen  had  long  submitted,  was  thrust  cut 
by  the  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Mabham.  The  ministry  of 
GonoLPHm  and  Sundbrland  was  displaced  by  that  >f 
BoLiNGBKOKB  and  Oxford.  The  command  of  the  ^rmj 
was  taken  from  Marlborough  and  bestowed  upon  the  duV. ; 
of  Oricond.  During  the  progress  of  these  convul>i\; 
changes,  which  must  have  been  distracting  enough  to  t>^ 
quiet  temper  of  Anne,  she  was  deprived  of  the  sympatl.^ 
of  her  placable  husband.  Prince  Gboroe  ojp  Dknmark 
died  on  the  28th  October,  1 708. 

The  fii-st  act  of  the  tory  ministry  was  to  enter  upon  :  r- 
rangements  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  In  1711 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Franco,  amidst  tlie  p7'^ 
testations  of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  these  negut  na- 
tions, after  various  difficulties,  were  terminated  by  ti:e 
memorable  treaty  of  April  11,  1713,  [See  Utuecht. 
Pkacs  of.] 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  succession  to  the  croiwn  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver. But  a  suspicion  began  soon  to  pre\'ail  that  the  que .  n 
and  a  portion  of  her  government  secretly  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  son  of  James  II.  The  minority  in  parlii- 
ment  attempted  to  carry  several  measures  which  would 
bring  these  supposed  partialities  to  a  test  The  qucn 
was  compelled  to  innte  the  Electress  of  Hanover  to  Knz- 
land;  and  u|x>n  the  death  of  that  princess  in  June,  1714,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  offering  a  rewai*d  for  the  apprehenM.-ti 
of  her  brother  should  he  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain  «>r 
Ireland.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  writer  in  the  Biograpfiie  ('nt- 
verselle^  upon  the  authority  of  some  secret  memoirs,  that  tl.e 
son  of  James  II.  at  this  juncture  clandestinely  visite<l  Eni;- 
land,  and  in  an  interview  with  his  sister  concerted  measun-^ 
for  defeating  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  tory  m2ni>tn 
was,  however,  shattered  by  the  quarrels  of  Oxford  ami 
Bolingbroko ;  the  whigs  carried  the  nation  along  with  tboin 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  hiul 
left  the  country  little  besides  a  barren  glory ;  and  the  di<i- 
satisfaction  with  the  union  of  Scotland  threatened  to  break 
out  in  oi)en  insurrection.  The  health  of  the  queen  ^a\e 
way  under  these  distractions.  On  the  20th  July,  1714,  >lje 
prorogued  parliament  for  a  month,  and  falling  almost  imme- 
diately after  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  lethargyi  died  on 
the  succeeding  12lh  of  August.  It  is  said  that  her  lL^t 
woi*ds  were  an  expression  of  pity  for  her  brother. 

The  reign  of  Anne  has  been  called  the  Augustan  a^e  of 
English  literature.  It  produced  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  Otit- 
greve,  Pope,  Prior,  Steele,  and  SwiHt,  writers  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  particular  walks,  but  scan  el y  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  poets  of  the  reign  of  Elisabietfa, 
or  with  a  few  other  illustrious  names  of  a  succeeding  gene- 
ration,  such  as  Milton  and  Drydcn. 

AN rC EALING.  There  are  certain  substances,  nioiv 
especially  gkss  and  some  of  the  metals,  whioh  on  sudfk>n 
cooling  after  having  been  melted,  acquire  great  brittleni>», 
and  in  the  case  of  glass,  a  disposition  to  fly  to  pieces  by 
moderate  changes  of  temperature,  or  slight  external  fono. 
This  is  remedied  by  annealing,  which,  with  i-espect  to  gla  n, 
consists  in  heating  it,  below  the  point  at  which  it  soAens,  ia 
what  are  termed  annealing  ovem^  the  glass  being  gra- 
dually removed  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  parts  of  tho 
furnace.  The  brittleness  of  glass  has  been  attributed  to 
the  disturbance,  attendant  upon  the  hasty  cooling,  in  the 
regular  arrangement  of  its  pailicles.    [See  Glass.] 

The  metals  also  suffer  remarkable  changes  as  to  their  harl- 
ness,  toughness  and  brittleness ;  tliis  is  especially  the  ca^e 
with  iron  after  it  has  been  converted  into  steel.  The  alteration 
of  sti'ucture  which  they  midergo  is  not  thoroughly  understood : 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  some  malleable  metals  which 
crystallize  on  cooling,  are  brittle  in  their  crystalline  stat?, 
and  that  this  structure  is  sdtered,  and  they  are  renden^d 
tough  by  heating  and  rolUng.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  zinc,  which  is  incapable  of  extension  under  the  ham- 
mer, except  in  a  slight  degree,  without  cmcking ;  but  when 
it  has  been  passed  through  the  rollers,  at  a  moderate  in- 
crease of  temperature,  it  becomes  almost  as  tlexiblo  and  :.^ 
lough  as  copper.  This  change  must  be  derived  froiu  b;»*iio 
alteration  of  structure,  and  fre&h  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticks,  which  miiat  be  conbidered  as  owing  to  a  proco -y,  if 
not  identical  with  annealing,  yet  bearing  a  strong  analogy 
to  it.     [See  Brass  and  Steel.] 

ANNKCY,  an  episcopul  city  of  Savoy,  on  the  north  Wnk 
of  the  Lake  of  Aniu-ey,  standa  iit  the  extremity  of  a  beaulUul 
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it>clf,  vhich  is  neither  large  nor  handsome,  stands  on  the 
t.  ..vTue  of  land  between  the  two  streams  ahove-mentioned,  by 
w..:ch  it  is  separated  from  its  suburbs.  It  is  celebrated  for 
i:>  paper,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  France ;  and  it  also 
bi*  manufactories  of  cloths,  silks,  cotton,  wax,  and  leather. 
It  is  tl.e  busiest  to^n  in  the  department,  and  its  population 
his  ri^en  with  great  rapidity  until  it  has  surpassed  that  of 
anv  other  place  in  Ardeche.  In  the  Enryclopedie  Metho- 
ii-  ]ue,  (published  in  1 782.)  it  is  called  "  petite  ville,"  (a  small 
to-vn,)  in  the  Diriionaire  Unwerselie  dela  France^  (1 804.)  the 
iahabitanU  are  given  at  3800 ;  but  the  latest  authorities 
(MM.  Brun  and  Balbi)  raise  it  to  8000.  It  is  about  thirty- 
f  >ur  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  of  Fhvas,  capital  of  the 
department. 

Annonay  was  the  birth-place  of  Mongolfier  the  aeronaut, 
and  of  the  Count  Boissy  d' Anglais ;  to  both  of  whom  monu- 
ment^  have  been  erected  by  their  townsmen. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER.  The  earliest  English  publi- 
cation which  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  Annual 
Rf fitter  is  Edward  Chamberlayne's  Angli€e  Notitia,  or  the 
Present  State  of  England,  which  first  ap|)eared  in  1668, 
and  continued  to  be  annually  republished  with  the  requisite 
alteratims  till  the  year  1703  inclusive.  But  this  work»  as 
it»  title  indicates,  presented  merely  an  account  of  the  country 
in  its  existing  state,  with  lists  of  public  functionaries,  &c., 
anl  gave  no  register  of  occurrences.  OUr  first  history  of 
tl.e  year,  we  believe,  was  that  given  in  the  Political  State  of 
Eurffie,  which  was  begun  in  1 711  by  AIxjI  Boyer,  a  French 
ri'fu;:«M2,  and  the  author  of  the  well-known  French  and  Eng- 
lt*h  Dictionary.  This  publication  was  continued  till  the 
year  1739.  Although  this  work  appeared  also  in  annual 
volumes,  it  was  really  published  in  monthly  numbers.  In 
KICwas  commenced  the  Historical  Pegiiter,  a  quarterly 
publication,  which  in  like  manner  was  republished  in  vo- 
lumes at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  regular  publication 
having  taken  up  the  history  of  public  affairs  only  from  the 
9th  of  January,  1716.  two  volumes  were  printed  together  in 
J  72 1,  containing  an  account  of  events  from  the  last  day  of 
July,  1714,  up  to  that  date,  being  the  first  seventeen 
months  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  With  these  introductory 
vuluraes,  therefore,  the  Historical  Register  forms  a  chronicle 
of  the  affairs  of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe  from  the 
arre«sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  compilers,  to  use 
their  own  words,  confine  themselves  to  mere  •  matters  of 
fart,  without  making  any  descant  thereon  either  of  com- 
mendation or  reprehension.*  This  work  also,  about  the  year 
1737,  be;:an  to  appear  in  monthly  numbers.  The  change 
Was  probably  a  aying  effort,  as  the  volume  for  1738  was, 
we  belii've,  the  last  that  appeared.  The  Historical  Register 
wall  printed  and  sold  by  G.  Mecre  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
prire,  while  it  was  published  quarterly,  was  one  shilling 
virU  part 

The  first  Annual  Register,  properly  so  called,  which  an- 
p*'aie<l  in  this  country,  was  tlie  well-known  and  valuable 
v.i.rk  which  btill  continues  to  be  published  under  that  title. 
Tli;»  work  was  projected  by  Robert  Dodsley,  the  bookseller, 
in  c'.nj unction  with  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  already  wcll- 
k:  ovin  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis  as  the  author 
of  the  R»*«»ay  on  the  Rublime  and  Beautiful*  the  Vindication 
f.f  ^'ntural  SfyHety^  and  other  anonj-mous  works.  The  first 
•'!;'nc  of  I>HlHley'8  Annual  Register  appeared  in  June, 
I :  •/^  •ir.'Jcr  the  title  of  The  Annual  Re^^ister.  or  A  View  of 
th^  fh»t»,ry,  PUitirn,  and  Litt*ruture  <f  the  Year  175S, 
;.»'  t.v  '\  fjT  R.  and  J.  Dod:>lcy,  in  Pall-Mall.  In  the  Preface 
iff  «r'jjf/*erati-d  the  hcveral  points  of  novelty  in  respect  of 
i»  . '  ti  t^  <•  Work  i%  ronreive<^l  to  have  an  advantage  over  its 
;,'  ,#/#  ^',',r%  :  and  of  these  the  first- mentioned  is  that  it  is 
< '.  a*  '.'jil«  At  A  fi'ti  a  monthly  publication.  Others  are,  that 
.'  •  .k «-»  -.p  the  hi»t>ry  of  the  war  in  which  the  coimtry  was 
♦'  '  •    •  •  /.  v./i,  from  its  commencement  in  1755:  that  it 

'•' ;'.  '  t;'/n  of  Mate- papers,  illustrative  of  the  his- 

t' '    .'  '   rr:.*.<v*; :  and  that,  by  its  miscellaneous  department 
:•<••»  f.'  <•«.  */f  r.i-vr  ],f^)kti,  it  unites  the  plans  of  the  ma- 
y  /"  I*  •r.'i  T^.^m%.    The  hiHtory  in  this  volume  consists 
<.'  ^  ti-r  •)  •  jt  pt.7<v  AwAt'A  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  first 
,  ......  of  i^» '  ji    r .i>r  .f,/  Xft  thirty  two  pngcs,  are  occupied 

V  'I,  y.^  f  r.f  i),r^  y,..jr,  ,^  th<-  WAV.  1  Iwti  follow  iu  ordcr 
♦  .i  •  '.r  r  .' .» ,  4'xt»  r  'l.'i;:  t'>  itxt>-^\en  pa;r<.*B  ;  the  collection 
«.f  »^»;it»,  p."^  r^  :  *  f.Hr4r!i-rii :  ^xtr.^o^llna^y  advcnturi's,  in- 
<  js^'Mf  >f.  v«oo';t  *,1  Ui*'  »s*r.  r.t.iM  of  the  ]K'rson8  confined 
ir.  t'.'-  B^^'K  H' >  Jit  r.i''  .Ma  m  J-.ne,  1756;  literary  and 
II  vi'llafj     tj-  «  i.*;,\  ^;  p^'tM.  iti*\'yhui!  \t'urf^  hy  Akcnsidc, 

WiAliam  Whileh(Li(ud,  aiid  iL:  kii.g  ol*  l*ruA*id  j  and  lastly, 


an  account  of  remarkable  books  published  tn  1758,  amone 
which  are  Jortin's  Eratmus  and  Walpole*s  Rt^al  andNf^^/* 
Authors.    The  volume  consists  of  496  pages  in  all,  besid*^ 
Preface,  Contents,  &c.    This  and  several  of  the  sucreedmir 
volumes  were  so  popular  that  they  quickly  ran  through  five 
or  six  editions.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  some  years,  the 
historical  narrative  was  written  by  Burke,  who  also  probahh 
edited  the  publication  and  selected  the  rest  of  its  content «. 
Ho  appears  to  have  been  paid  for  his  services  at  the  rate  •f 
100/.  the  volume.    Mr.  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  ha^ 
given  engraved  facsimiles  of  two  receipts  signed  by  hi-., 
for  two  sums  of  50i.  paid  to  him  by  Dodsley  for  the  Anni.i! 
Register  of  1761,  the  first  dated  on  the  28th  of  March  in 
that  year,  and  the  second  on  the  30th  of  March  in  the  y  car 
following.    This  volume  was  not  published,  as  appear^  h\ 
the  preface,  till  a  later  period  than  usual  in  1762.    The^^ 
receipts  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Upcott  of  the  I»nd<r. 
Institution.    Bnrke  took  a  great  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Annual  Register  almost  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  Mr. 
Prior  states  that  much  of  it  was  written  from  his  dictation 
for  about  thirty  years.    Latterly  it  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Ireland  under  his  direction.    It  is  generally  beheved  that 
the  work  again  received  occasional  contributions  from  Burke 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  ^e  volumes  belonging  to  that  period  are 
written  with  remarkable  ability.    To  the  departments  al>  '\  c 
enumerated  were  afterwards  added  others  of  natural  hiatnn . 
useful  projects,  and  antiquities ;  together  with  lists  of  pro- 
motions, marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  patents ;  but  sr»ni<' 
of  these  heads  have  been  since  discontinued.   The  difficulty 
of  bringing  out  the  work  within  six  months  of  the  clo»e  of 
the  year  anpeaDi  to  have  been  very  early  felt.    In  volume 
third  the  Chronicle  has,  for  the  first  time,  a  different  paging; 
from  the  History,  according  to  the  plan  which  is  still  fol- 
lowed, having,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface,  been  put  to  pre>%<( 
before  the  History  was  ready,  in  order  to  expedite  the  pubh- 
cation.    The  work,  however,  gradually  fell  into  arrear,  ap  I 
at  length,  instead  of  some  months,  it  was  nearly  as  many 
years  after  the  events  had  taken  place  till  their  history  ap> 
peared.    The  publication  was  in  this  state  aboat  the  year 
1780.    Great  exertions,  however,  were  soon  after  made  b> 
the  conductors  to  recover  their  lost  ground ;  on  one  occaa^ion, 
two  years,  1784  and  1785,  were  compressed  into  one  volume, 
the  27th;  and  early  in  1801  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
publishing  the  volume  for  the  year  immediately  preceding; : 
thus  closing  the  century  with  the  work  completed  up  to  that 
date.     Since  then  the  publication  has  proceeded  regularl/ 
at  the  rate  of  a  volume  each  year.     That  last  publuhe«i, 
being  the  Annual  Register  for  1832,  is  the  74th  of  the 
series.    Of  the  older  volumes,  several  have  been  reprinted 
of  late  years  in  order  to  complete  sets.     An  index  to  the 
work,  from  its  commencement  to  the  year  1 780  inclu>ive. 
was  pubhshed  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  volume  for 
that  year,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  and  m 
J  820  a  second  index  appeared,  comprehendmg  the  ftmner. 
and  embracing  also  all  tne  additional  volumes  up  to  that  for 
1819  inclusive. 

In  1781  was  published  the  first  volume  of  the  New  An- 
nual Rejrister,  containing  the  history  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  was  projected  and  originally  edited  by  Dr.  Kippis ;  a  Her 
whose  death,  in  1795,  it  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Morgan,  LL.D.,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Biographieal  Dictionary.  Watt*  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  states  that  this  publication  was  at 
one  time  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mason  Good :  but  we 
do  not  observe  that  this  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Olinthos  Gre- 
gory's life  of  that  gentleman.  The  New  Annual  Registcf 
was  continued  till  1 825,  but  it  never  attained  the  reputation 
of  its  predecessor  and  rival. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  was  commenced  in 
1 808,  and  was  continued  at  least  till  1 825.  We  believe  it  is 
no  longer  published.  Some  of  the  earUer  volumes  of  this 
work  were  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Southey : 
and  it  was  throughout  conducted  with  great  ability. 

Other  works  of  this  description  are  the  J/mwd  Asiatv 
Register,  begun  in  1799;  the  Baptist  Annual  Regift^r. 
first  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Rippon;  the  HistaricaJ. 
Political,  and  Literary  Register  for  1769,  published  in 
1770;  and  the  Imperial  and  County  Annual  Register  for 
1 8 1 0,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811.  The  two  last  mentioned  seem  to 
have  been  dropped  after  the  first  year. 

A  French  work,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Annual  Re- 
gisters, was  commenced  at  Paris  in  1818,  under  tlie  titk  of 
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Tvrvs  Af  ta^  aft  are  inteD^ad  to  be  eonfined  to  efties  wbeie 
the  znz-zrtj  s  snnfced  r\  c>n$identioD  of  a  loan. 

Ann --t.«  mar  be  aad  T^ry  freqnentlr  are,  crated  by  will, 
ri  torh  a  be^/^V«t  is  amnlmd  in  law  as  a  general  lei^acy, 
ease  -f  a  definenrr  in  the  estate  of  the  testator,  it 
wTli  li&te  pr-7» .fftxmablT  with  the  other  leeaeies.  The  pay- 
of  an  an=a;ty  may  be  charged  either  opoo  vme  parti- 
fond  f:3  wWfa  case  if  tLe  fond  laus  the  annoity 
cease*!  or  upon  the  whle  personal  estate  of  the  grantor: 
vb>r b  if  nsua^T-  effected  by  a  deed  of  ounnenant,  a  bmid,  or  a 
iTrast  of  zttorner.  If  the  person  charged  with  the  pay- 
cf  an  annuity  bf^omes  baokiupt,  the  annoi^  may  be 
a  C2bi  bef.re  the  CommissiomiTS,  and  its  value 
aer-^l-n;  to  the  proris^i  jns  of  the  bankrupt  act 
(6  Ge>x  lA'^  c.  I S,  «.  54 1.  The  value  thns  ascertained  be- 
crwK  z  I:  A.  ^\Ts^\  u^-n  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt:  and 
hete'.'  •  b-t*i  the  bniArnrt  and  his  surctr  are  di^hargied  from 
all  »'_t»»i:-''-?^t  T'.j'z.y  's. 

If  the  p«>-o  ,'.\  Th  -*  life  an  annuity  is  in^nted  diesbe- 
tw«ea  tw  J  d-;.  -  •  f  r'^>T»:  »nt,  the  gmnte*'  has  no  claim  what- 
rr  in  re^jy.  n  A  liis  l^nse  elapsed  since  the  last  day  of  pay- 
'j^K  Ap?'^RT;fiNifEXT]  :  from  this  rule,  however,  are 
exTf^e^  •^ich  anr.u  t:e*  as  are  {rranted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  ^raTitee,— and  the  parties  may  in  all  cases,  if  they 
ch>»e  it,  by  an  express  asreement,  prcrride  that  the  grantee 
shall  have  a  n:.-Vt  \a  portion  of  the  annuity  for  the  time  be- 
tween the  la>t  paj-ment  and  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose 
life  it  is  ?^titod.  On  eovemment  annuities  a  quarter's 
annuity  is  paid  to  the  executors  of  an  annuitant,  if  they 
come  in  and  prove  the  death.  (See  Comyn's  Dtgewt,  tit. 
Annuity :  Lamley  On  Afmuitu9.y 

ANNUITY,  a'term  derived  from  the  Latin  annuf,  a  year; 
signifyinf^,  in  its  most  general  sense,  any  fixed  sum  of 
money  which  is  payable  either  yearly,  or  in  given  portions 
at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  lease  of  a  house, 
whkh  lets  for  50/,  a  year,  and  which  has  17  years  to  run,  is 
to  the  owner  an  annuitv  of  oO/.  for  17  vears.  In  an  ordi- 
nary  use  of  the  term,  it  signifies  a  sum  of  money  payable  to 
an  individual  yearly,  during  life.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called,  in  technical  language,  an  cmnuiiy  certain^  and  in 
the  latter,  a  life  annuity. 

It  vk  evident  tliat  every  beneficial  interest  which  is  either 
to  continue  fir  ever,  or  to  stop  at  the  end  of  a  given  time, 
soch  as  a  freehold,  a  lease,  a  debt  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instal- 
nenta,  &c.,  is  contained  under  the  general  head  of  an  an- 
maty  certain^  while  every  such  interest  which  terminates 
v.th  the  lives  of  any  one  or  more  individuals,  all  that  in  law 
is  <^^ied  a  h/e-^MtaU,  and  all  salaries,  as  well  as  what  are 
iw>st  cf/mxQfitAj  known  by  the  name  of  life  annuities,  fall 
ur.  \*it  the  Utter  term.  Closely  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  *nb;^ct  are  coftholos,  (which  see.)  in  which  an  estate 
M  \^'A  dunn:»  certain  hvcs,  but  in  which  there  is  a  power  of 
r»ti#r».r.2  ar*ir  l/e  when  it  drops,  thatb,  substituting  another 
'./'.  ;n  pa>*<*  f4  tr.e  former,  on  payment  of  a  fine— rkver- 
%.^'wi.  vr  tf.'r  ..'.•'rr*;**  "'h.rh  the  next  proprietor  has  in  any 
*•*.-*>.  w^  t;**/rf  Um:  'i  -MX.,  of  the  pre-»cnt — and  life-insurance^ 
t*^'.  Xtx*-^^  **'.*,}  .:i  ^;..''Ii  the  question  is,  what  annuity 
;.. .  '  \   tr^:  V,  B,d.ri..'4  hi*  life,  m  onler  that  B.  may  pay 

a  ,     -i  *<,-:*  t//  A.  •  ei..;''Lit//r*  at  hi*  death. 
f  #  «.  < 


•^  *' 


\»'A  •^.  irnprove'l  at  interest,  the  value  of 
\.\    \'     .  •    -^-..'.  T",  ..d  *.rf.pl>  be  the  yearly  sum  multi- 
:   .»      ,-    • -^  -  ,.v.  A^  '/f   j'^*.'^  It  i%  t/j  mntinue  to  be  paid. 
^  ^^*^  *  r  i  j'.r*  'A  a  i./i**';  »f*.<h  i*  worth  lOU/.  a 
yx  f   *  *    '^-^  \',  v-»./  .♦  f'-?  ;a}'T»'J  t:.c  rent  yearly,  or 
/    ;••'       *•   '.'■•->.     A     '*r  tr.r.  ;.ty,  in  such  a  case, 
r  .»-  \  t  •.  i  ■     ."••■'  •*■'■•  'f  '  .;.l.f.  jed  for  the  average 
y    ^.^.  V        .    '^  ''«'*  of  the  fearae  age  as  the 
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V  d.  But  if  compound  in- 
r  '4  •  x\m  ra«e  in  real  transac- 
r.  trj«  r>a«e  of  the  annuity 
-  V  /  r*-"*r»ve  *uch  a  sum,  as 
«-  •.../•  -^trartM  every  year 
.  ..'*/.  i'  "^  ^;,'i  'f  3  years.  To 
,.,/  >^  •  '.*,  •  '.*^  <^n  1^  improved 
,'  \  ■  *•  '-,  >:;.n  l:«:aded  4  p.  c. 
;  ,.,.■>•«.  >  1/  ^  ,?>  n*«  drat  column, 
,.  ^-  .'•  •  ti  ,?  '^  an  annuity  of 
-  ;  ' r '.  -^  I'  A  The  present 
•.  •■•#^  '  ^  %'*'u^,  r^rfum^^tanoes 
»  7  «  M  t'.e  T^iue  of  a 
•••  ■'  •  /  '•'  *  ?  '^•'•/  '^Dt  of  JOO/. 
♦  •«  J  4  ♦<:*•»  .t  f>ct  at  4  per 
i/  v*4t   >»:«--'  '«^*^  /^^«  124.     From 


!  this  he  sobtnets  100/.  fiir  the  rent  which  has  beeome  dne 
and  pats  out  the  remainder  IS8/.  12«.  again  at  4  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  this  has  increased  to  1 9G/.  2«.  I U  ?  i^ 

'  fiom  which  100/.  is  again  subtracted  for  rent.  The  re- 
mainder, 96/.  2«.  10|</.,  again  put  out  at  interest,  becomet 
at  the  end  of  the  year  99/.  19«.  9dL,  within  three  pence  of  t^«» 
last  year's  rent.  This  little  difference  arises  from  the  im 
perfection  of  the  Table,  which  extends  to  three  dcctuul 
places  only. 


Tabls  h— Present  Value  of  an  Annuity  qfOne  Poun^i 


Ko.  of  Yean 

1.     3i«.e. 

34p.r. 

4p.c. 

5  p.  c. 

1 

•971 

•966 

•962 

•952 

2 

1-913 

1-900 

l•^86 

1-859 

3 

2- 829 

2-Ct»2 

2-775 

2-723 

4 

3-717 

3-67i 

3-030 

3-546 

5 

4-5««0 

4-5'5 

4-452 

4-320 

Ti 

5-417 

5-329 

5 -2^2 

5-orr. 

7 

6-230 

6-115 

6-002 

5-7j?r, 

8 

7-0  JO 

6-J<r4 

6^733 

6-46i 

9 

7-786 

7-a)8 

7-435 

7-lUA 

10 

8-.VJ0 

8-317 

8-111 

7-722 

Ifi 

11-9J8 

11-517 

11-118 

U»-3tt0 

20 

l4-h77 

14-212 

13-590 

12  46-2 

25 

17-413 

in-48i 

15-6*22 

14-094 

30 

19-COO 

18-392 

17-292 

15-372 

40 

23115 

21-355 

19-793 

17- 159 

50 

25-730 

23-456 

2I-4b2 

18-256 

CO 

27-C76 

24-945 

22-623 

18-929 

70 

29- 123 

•26  000 

23-395 

19-343 

Fori 
ever! 

33-333 

28-571 

25-000 

20-000 

To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  per  annum 
continued  for  10  vears,  interest  being  at  5  per  cent,  look,  in 
the  column  headed  5  p.  c.,  and  there,  opposite  tD  10  in  the 
first  column,  will  be  found  the  value  7' 722/.  or  7L  14«.  6|dL 
This  would  be  commonly  said  to  be  7*722  year's  purchase 
of  the  annuity.  For  a  convenient  rule  for  reducing  decimals 
of  a  pound  to  shillings  and  pence,  and  the  converse,  see  the 
Penny  Ma^azine^  No.  52.  It  may  also  be  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Tab  LBS  II.  and  m. — Fnr  reducing  Decimals  qfa  Potmd 
to  Shillings  and  Pence,  and  the  converse. 


Dec. 

s. 

Dec 

*. 

rf. 

Dec. 

d. 

•1 

2 

•01 

0 

2i 

•001 

H 

•2 

4 

•02 

0 

5 

-002 

n 

•3 

6 

•03 

0 

•J 

•003 

•4 

8 

•04 

0 

9J 

•004 

r 

•5 

10 

•05 

0 

•005 

u 

•6 

12 

•06 

^ 

•006 

il 

•7 

14 

•07 

5 

•007 

If 

•8 

16 

•OS 

li 

•008 

2 

•9 

18 
Dec 

-09 

4 

•009 

2* 

s. 

Dec. 

Die, 

I 

•05 

I 

•004 

i 

■001 

2 

•1 

2 

-008 

•002 

3 

•15 

3 

•013 

I 

•003 

4 

4 

-017 

5 

•25 

5 

•021 

6 

•3 

6 

-0-25 

7 

-35 

7 

•029 

8 

•4 

8 

•033 

9 

•45 

9 

•037 

10 

•5 

10 
11 

•012 
•046 

For  example,  what  is  *665/.  in  shillings  and  pence? 
Taulx  II.        «6  is        £0     12    0 

•P6  „  I     2i 

•005  „  If 


'665  £0     13     3] 

Again,  what  is  1 7s.  I  Old.  in  decimals  of  a  pound  ? 
~  '5 


Tablb  in. 


£o    10     0 


IS 


7       0 

» 

•35 

10 

f> 

•042 

i 

n 

•003 

£0     17     10}  -895 

These  conversions  ue  not  made  with  perfect  exactness^ 
as  only  three  decimal  places  are  taken.  The  error  will 
be  mote  than  one  farthing. 
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To  use  Table  I.  where  the  number  of  years  is  not  in  the 

t:il>K\  but  is  intermediate  between  two  of  those  in  the  table, 

sue  ii  a  mean  must  be  taken  between  the  annuities  belonging 

to  the  nearest  years  above  and  below  the  jgven  year,  as  the 

p'wL-n  year  is  between  those  two  years.    This  will  give  the 

i(  <ult  with  sufficient  nearness.     We  must  observe,  that  no 

t:tblcs  which  we  have  room  to  give  are  sufficient  for  more 

than  a  first  guess,  so  to  speak,  at  the  value  required,  such 

as  may  enable  anyone*  who  is  master  of  common  arithmetic, 

IV  )t  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  case  before  him,  but  to 

jiuh^c  whether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  make  a  more  exact 

eiujuiry,  either  by  taking  professional  advice,  or  consulting 

1ai-i;er  tables.   As  an  example  of  the  case  mentioned,  suppose 

^vc  a^k  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  continued  for  12  years, 

interest  being  at  4  per  cent.  We  find  in  Table!.,  column  4  per 

cent.  For      10     years  8111 

15         „  1M18 

Difference  3*007 
Since  5  years  adds  3*007  to  the  value  of  the  annuity,  every 
\eur  will  add  about  one-fifth  part  of  this,  or  *601,  and  2  years 
\\iU  add  about  1*202.  This,  added  to  8'1 11,  gives  9*313. 
The  real  value  is  more  near  to  9*385,  and  the  error  of  our 
tahle  is  '07  out  of  9*313,  or  about  the  133rd  part  of  the  whole. 
The  hi«:her  we  go  in  the  table,  the  less  proportion  of  the 
whole  will  this  error  be. 

The  last  line  in  Table  I.  gives  the  value  of  the  annuity  of 
1/.  continued  for  ever:  for  example,  at  5  percent,  the  value 
of  \l.  for  ever,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  perpetuity  of  1/.,  is  20/. 
Tliis  is  the  sum  which  at  5  per  cent,  yields  1/.  a  year  in  in- 
tert'st  only,  without  diminution  of  tlie  principal.  We  see 
that  an  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  differs  very  little 
in  present  value  from  the  same  continued  for  ever:  for 
example,  \L  continued  for  70  years  at  4  per  cent,  is  worth 
2  J  39  3/..  while  the  perpetuity  at  the  same  rate  is  worth 
ct.ly  23/.  Hence  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which  is 
n  It  to  begin  to  be  paid  till  70  years  have  elapsed,  but  is  alter- 
wanls  to  be  continued  for  ever,  is  1*605  at  4  per  cent :  which 
Miui  improved  during  the  70  years,  would  yield  the  25/. 
ncce^ssury  to  pay  the  annuity  for  all  years  succeeding. 

Tablk  IV.— Amount  of  an  Annuity  of  One  Pound. 

Y.  3  p.  c.  3j  p.  c.  4  p.  e.  6  p.  c. 

1  I'UOO  1-UOO  1-OUO  I -000 

2  2-030  2-035  2-040  2-050 

3  3091  3-106  3122  3*153 

4  4-184  4-215  4-24C  4-310 

5  5-309  5-362  5»4I6  5-5L>6 

6  6-468  6-550  6-633  6-802 

7  7-602  7-779  7-898  8-142 

8  8-892  9052  9-214  9-549 

9  10- 159  10-363  10-583  11-027 
10  11--I6I  11-731  12006  12-578 
li  lrt-599  19-296  20-024  21-579 
•20  26 -870  28-280  29-778  33-066 
•J5  3ri-4:)9  3S-9r.0  41-646  47 -727 
"O  47-575  51-623  56-085  66-439 
V)  75-401  84-550  "  95-026  120-800 
'M)  112-797  130-998  152-667  209-348 
f.O  163-053  196-517  237-991  353-581 
ro  2i0-594  288-938  864-290  588-529 

In  this  Table  we  see  what  would  be  possessed  by  the 
ret-i  iver  of  an  annuity  at  the  end  of  his  term,  if  he  put  each 
}  ear's  annuity  out  at  interest  so  soon  as  he  received  it    For 
exuniple,  an  annuity  of  1/.,  in  40  years,   at  5  per  cent, 
amounts  to  120*8/.,  which  includes  40/.  received  altogether 
at  the  end  of  the  different  years,  and  89*8/.  the  compound 
interest  arising  from  the  first  year's  annuity,  which  has 
been  39  years  at  interest,  the  second  year's  annuity  which  has 
been  38  years  at  interest  and  so  on,  down  to  the  last  year's 
annuity,  which  has  only  just  been  received.     When  the  an- 
nuity is  payable  half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  its  present  value 
i^  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  in  the  preceding  Tabic. 
For  the  annuitant,  receiving  certain  portions  of  his  annuity 
sooner  than  in  the  case  of  yearly  payments,  ^ins  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  interest     Since  4  per  cent  is  2  per  cent 
half  yearly  and  1  per  cent  quarterly,  and  since  every  term 
contains  twice  as  many  half-years  as  years,  and  four  times 
as  many  quarters,  it  is  evident  that  an  annuity  of  1 00/.  a- 
year,  payable  half-yearly,  at  4  percent.,  for  10  years,  is  the 
Vame  in  present  value  as  one  of  50/.  per  annum,  payable 
yearly,  at  2  per  cent,  for  20  years.    Again,  100/.  a-year, 
pavable  quarterly  for  10  years,  money  being  at  4  per  cent.,  is 
cqiuNaleut  to  an  annuity  of  25/.,  payable  yearly  for  40  years, 
money  being  at  1  per  cent 
The  principles  on  which  the  calculation  of  life  annuities 


depends  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  articles  Proba 
BiLtTY  and  Mortality  Let  us  suppose  100  persons,  all  of 
the  «ame  age,  buy  a  life  annuity  at  the  same  office.  Let  ug 
also  suppose  it  has  been  found  out,  that  of  1 00  persons  at  that 
age  10  aie  in  the  first  year,  on  the  average,  10  more  in  the 
second  year,  and  so  on.  If  then  it  can  be  relied  upon  that 
100  persons  will  die  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
average  of  mankind,  or  at  least  that  in  such  a  number,  the 
longevity  of  some  will  be  compensated  by  the  unexpected 
death  oi  others,  the  fair  estimation  of  the  value  of  a  life 
annuity  to  be  granted  to  each  mav  be  made  as  follows.  To 
make  the  question  more  distinct,  let  us  suppose  the  bargain 
to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  so  that  payment  of 
the  annuities  is  due  to  the  survivors  on  new-year's  day  of 
each  year.  Moreover  let  each  year*8  annuity  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  contract  The  first  question  is,  what 
ought  each  individual  to  pay  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
the  annuity  of  1/.,  if  he  survives,  in  1834  ?  Bjr  the  general 
law  of  mortality,  we  suppose  that  only  90  will  remain  to 
claim,  who  will,  therefore,  receive  90/.  among  them,  the  re- 
maining 10  having  died  in  the  interval.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  meet  toe  claims  of  1 834,  that  the  whole  1 00  pay 
among  them,  January  1,  1833,  such  a  sum  as  will,  when 
put  out  at  interest,  (suppose  4  per  cent,)  amount  to  90/.  on 
January  1,  1834.  Tliis  sum  is  86*654/.,  and  its  hundredth 
partis  *  86654/.,  which  is,  therefore,  what  each  should  pay 
to  entitle  himself  to  receive  the  annuity  in  1 834.  There  will 
be  only  80  to  claim  in  1835,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  100 
must  among  them  pay  as  much  as  will,  put  out  at  4  per 
cent,  for  2  years,  amount  to  80/.  This  sum  is  73*968/.,  and 
its  hundredth  part  is  '739G8/.,  which  is,  therefore,  what 
each  must  pay,  in  order  to  receive  the  annuity,  if  he  lives,  in 
1835.  The  remaining  years  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  sura  of  the  shares  of  each  individual  for  the  diffe 
rent  years,  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  his  life. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  terra  value  of  an  annuity ^  it  is 
always  implied  that  the  first  annuity  becomes  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  after  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money. 

The  value  of  a  life  annuity  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presumed  a  large  number  of  persons, 
similarly  situated  with  the  buyer,  would  die  off  successively. 
Various  Tables  of  these  decrements  of  life,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  constructed,  fh)m  observations  made 
among  different  classes  of  lives.  Some  make  the  mortality 
greater  than  others ;  and  of  course.  Tables  which  give  a 
large  mortality,  give  the  value  of  the  annuity  smaller  than 
those  which  suppose  men  to  live  longer.  Those  who  buy 
annuities  would,  therefore,  be  glad  to  be  rated  according  to 
tables  of  high  mortality  or  low  expectation  of  life ;  while 
those  who  sell  them  would  prefer  receiving  the  price  indi- 
cated by  tables  which  give  a  lower  rate  of  mortality.  In 
insurances  the  reverse  is  the  case :  the  shorter  the  time 
which  a  man  is  supposed  to  live,  the  more  must  he  pay 
the  office,  that  the  latter  may  at  his  death  have  accumu- 
lated wherewithal  to  pay  his  executors.  We  now  give  in 
Table  V,  the  values  of  annuities  according  to  three  of  the 
most  celebrated  Tables. 

Table  V. — Present  Value  or  Purchase'nioney  qf  a 

Ltfe  Annuity. 

Northampton.  Carlisle.  Got.  M.    Got.F. 

Age.  3p.e.  4p.e.    6p.c.  3p.c.   4p.e.  Sp.e.         4p.c.       4p.e. 

0  12-3  10-3    8-9  17-3  14-3  12-1 

5  20-5  17-2  14-8  23-7  19-6  16*6  19-^  20-0 

10  20-7  17-5  15-1  23-5  19-6  16-7  18-8  19-7 

15  19-7  16-8  14-6  22-6  19-0  16-2  180  19-1 

20  18-6  16-0  14-0  21-7  18-4  158  173  18-6 

25  17-8  15-4  13-6  20-7  17-6  15-3  16-9  181 

30  16-9  14-8  13-1  19-6  16-9  14-7  164  175 

35  15-9  140  12-5  18-4  16*0  14-1  15'7  16-9 

40  14-8  13-2  11-8  17-1  15-1  134  149  16-2 

45  13-7  12-3  IM  15-9  141  12  6  13-8  15-3 

50  12-4  11-3  10-3  14-3  129  11-7  12-4  14-2 

55  11'2  10-2     9-4  12-4  11«3  10-3  11-0  128 

60  9-8    9-0    8'4  10-5    9-7    8-9  9-7  11-3 

65  8-3     7-8     7-3  8*9    8*3    7-8  8*2  9-6 

70  6-7    6-4    60  7'1    6-7    6-3  6-8  7-9 

75  5-2     5'0    4'7  5'5    5*2    ^-0  5*4  6-3 

80  3*8     3-6     3-5  4*4    4*2    4*0  3*8  4*9 

85  2-6     2-5    2-5  3-2    3-1     3-0  23  3-8 

90  18     1-8     1'7  »-5     2-4    23  1*3  21 

95  -2       -2       '2  2-8     2  7     26  -6  10 

The  first  of  these  is  calculated  from  the  Northampton 

Table,  formed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  observations  of  burials,  ism. 
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tabim  m  ihat  cotutracted  W  Mr.  Fin- 
ai  the  wuxtahtf  in  me  gorem* 
uul  aacof  tiK  boldea  of  awnBrtif  gianted 
DT  s<]««nuB«Qt  in  mirmptano  of  the  natinnal  dral»  and 
4^fa  fr-uB  t^  ijODO'  few  in  distnij^Qiahing  the  Utcs  oC 
aul«sft  firsn  duse  of  frmairm  JCont  olwerva&ons  bxtfaertD 
p«iii«iihH  unite  in  confirminic  the  &ct,  that  femake,  on  the 
a^Tsxa^,  L^e  len^rr  than  maiei.  and  in  the  annnftif  now 
•ZT^zui.  by  {pyfenuBeas,  a  dutinrticn  ii  made  aecordingly. 
TcA  oaean  betveen  the  valiiea  of  annniti<ni  en  male  and 
UjxSIm  uT€%  accoffiiin^  t«  the  Goremment  Tables,  ag^iees 
{MTfttf  ncarlj  with  the  Carii:»Ie  TabM:a,  the  rate  of  interest 
b«i../  the  tame. 

F  jw  the  materials  of  Table  V^  ve  are  indebted  lo  the 
w«*rsu  ot*  Dr.  Price,  on  Et^ctrtioamry  PafpiunU:  of  Iftr.  MUne, 
on  .ljBatft/i>«  (Vtti  InJturanoM ;  and  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  Report 
iij  the  liffUJte  ^if  Cummonn  rm  Lifi  Annuitie» ;  to  all  of  which 
«re  refer  the  reader.  The  tables  are  uf  coorae  verj  moch 
abrvit'ed. 

To  lue  the  Table  V^  soppose  the  value  of  an  annnitj  of 
1  (f v/.  aryear,  on  a  life  a^^  35,  i*  required,  interest  bein^r  at 
4  per  ceaLt  which  is  nearly  the  actual  value  of  money.  We 
find  in  the  oolomn  maried  4  per  cenL,  opposite  to  35,  under 
the  Northampton  Tables  14*0,  under  the  Carlisle  16 '0,  and 
under  the  Government  Tables  15*7  or  16*9,  according  as 
the  life  is  male  or  female.  These  are  the  number  of  pounds 
which  ought  to  buy  an  annuity  of  1/.,  according  to  th^ 
several  authorities ;  and  taking  each  «f  them  100  tim^^  ^^ 
h«e ;-~ 

Northampton  Table       •  UOOiL 

Carlisle  Table  .        .        1600iL 

Government  TaUe  (males)    •        1570/. 
Gorenuaent  Table  (iemales)  1690/. 

We  eannot  suppose  that  the  annuity  eoold  be  bought  for 
le<w  than  would  be  required  by  the  Carlisle  TaUes. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  whose  age  lies 
between  two  of  those  given  in  the  taUe,  the  process  must 
be  followed  whieh  has  been  alraMly  explained  in  treating  of 
annuities  rertaia. 

An  annuity  on  two  joint  lives  is  one  which  is  payable 
only  so  long  as  both  the  persons  on  whose  lives  it  is  bought 
are  alive  to  receive  it 

Tabls  VI. — Pre9ent  Vahte  or  Prnnhate-money  of  an 
Annuity  of  \  I.  on  two  Joint  Lives. 


0 

1U 
15 
*J0 
2') 
.JO 
40 
50 
f.O 
70 
»0 


I 
S 

10 

jr> 

40 

'HI 

70 


0. 

h-9 

16a 

170 

16*3 

15-6 

14-8 

13-9 

121 

101 

6-9 

4-4 

2-4 

s. 

8-3 
13-6 
14-3 


10. 
12  3 


Carlisle. 

90. 


■5 
3 
5 

7 


16 

16 

15 

14 

13*8 

12-9 

10-9 
»l 
5-3 
3-1 
1*6 

:o. 

10  8 
135 


11 

15 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

8 

6 

3 

!• 

V 


'7 
6 
% 
3 
4 
5 
4 
6 
0 
6 
9 
3 


30. 

10-9 
14*4 
13-8 
12-9 


11 

10 


8 
3 


8-8 
€2 


3- 
1' 


9 
1 
5 


12 
12 
10 
9 
7 
6 
3 
2 
1 


p.  c. 

40. 

99 

9 
0 
5 
0 
8 
3 
9 
3 
9 


8 
10 
9 
7- 
6- 
5- 
4 
2- 
1 


6 
5 
2 
9 
4 
0 
0 
3 
6 


6 
7 
6 
5- 

4- 
3- 
2- 
1- 


6 
8 
5 
1 
1 
0 
3 
6 


4 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 


re. 

•7 

•0 

•1 

0 

•4 

6 

6 


NorthniDplon. — 4  p.  e* 


13 
12 
!!• 
II 

9- 

6- 

4- 
2 


4 
5 

9 
1 

■* 
I 
2 
1 
1 


M 

II 
11- 
10 
8 
7 
4- 
2' 


4 

6 
0 
2 
S 
% 
0 
9 
8 
3 


10*1 
12-6 

12 
II 
10 

10 
9 
7 


S 
3 
I 


« 

8 
9 
2 
3 
5 
3 
I 
5 


9 
II 
IP 

10- 
9- 
8 
7 
5- 
3 
1 


4 

7 
5 
6 
6 

% 

2 
6 


40. 

8-6 


SO. 
7-5 


10 
10 

9 

8 

fj- 

5- 

3 

!• 


5 
1 
I 

0 
9 
7 
3 
7 


60. 
61 


7t). 
4-4 


8 

8 

7 

5- 

4- 

3-4 

1-7 


9 
3 
I 

H 
0 


7 
6 
4 

J- 

1- 


0 
0 
7 
4 
4 
7 


4 
3 
2 
1- 

0- 


6 

5 
7 
2 


tiUe  giM  te  icnitf  of  die  Girikle  and 
bks  en  te  valne  of  tins  ipeeies  of  annuity, 
_«t4perecnL  The  first eofamm  shows  the 
ageef  fte  fuii^iif  life,  and  Ae  horiaontal  headings  are 
nor  the  age  ef  Aa  ddcr  Ife,  bnt  Ihe  oeess  of  the  age  of  the 
elder  hfisabopve  that  of  the  foonfcr.  For  oample,  to  know 
the  valae  of  an  annnitj  in  two  joint  lhrea»  aced  25  and  55, 
in  which  the  difaemr  of  age  is  30  jcaxa.  In  the  Carlisle 
Table  ofpotiU  to  25.  the  foaoi^er,  and  under  90,  the  dd/fe' 
remce^^e  iadlO'S;  and  8'8  in  tlv  Northampton.  For 
the  value  of  an  annuty  of  100/^  the  first  tables  give,  there 
fim,  I030C  and  the  aeeond  SfiOL 

The  value  of  an  annuity  en  dv  haigut  ef  two  livea,  that 
i%  whieh  is  to  he  payable  as  long  as  either  of  the  two  shall 
be  alive  to  reeeive  it,  is  fiamd  bf  ad£ng  together  the  values 
of  die  annuity  on  the  two  lives  separaldj  oonsidered,  and 
sobcraeting  the  value  of  die  annuity  on  thn  joint  livea.  For 
theahofespedesofannuily  pots  the  oiioe  and  the  parties 
in  preciseiy  the  seme  situaliDn  as  if  an  annuity  were  granted 
to  caeh  party  ■Malilj,  hot  en  randirtan  that  ena  ef  die 
annuities  shJBuld  he  relumed  la  thaeAea  aa  kmg  as  hoth 
were  ahve,  &at  is,  dnriag  thev  joint  linHL  For  example, 
let  the  ages  he  35  and  M  m  hafaa,  and  let  the  Carlisle 
Table  he  chosen,  inleaeal  heii«  at  4  par  cant.,  we  have 
then: — 

Tablx  v.— Annuity  at  age  AS      •    •    11*3 
tS      .    .     17-0 


Taou  VL-~jQintaannily,  55  ItftS 


.    •    10-0 

The  value,  therelbre,  of  an  annioty  of  liL  per  aunnm  on 
the  survivor  is  18' 6/. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  whieh  is  net  to  he  payahle  till 
either  one  or  other  of  two  persons  is  dead,  and  which  is  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  the  survivor,  is  Ibund  as  in  the 
last  case,  only  subtracting  titice  the  falue  of  the  joint  an- 
nuity, instead  of  that  value  itself.  In  the  preceding  case  it 
is  8 '3/.  For  this  case  only  differs  ftom  the  preceding,  in 
that  the  annuity  is  not  payahle  while  both  are  alive,  that  is 
during  the  joint  lives.  Conseq[uently  the  value  in  this  case 
is  less  than  that  in  the  hst,  1^  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
the  joint  lives. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  A.  ftom  and  after 
the  death  of  B.,  if  the  latter  should  h^ipen  to  die  first,  is 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  A.  diminished  hy  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joinC  lives  of  A.  and  B.  For  tbo 
situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  office  granted  an 
annuity  to  A.,  to  be  returned  as  long  as  both  should  live. 
The  ages  and  Table  being  as  b^bee,  and  the  life  on  who^J 
survivorship  the  annuity  depends  being  that  aged  25,  vcv 
have : — 


Tabu  V.~Annuity  at  age  25 
Table  VI.— Joint  annuity,  25  &  55 


17-6 
10-3 

7-3 


whence  the  value  of  die  required  annuity  of  I/,  is  7*3iL 

The  following  TaUe,  extracted  with  abridgment  from 
Morgan  on  Innmuum,  deduead  from  the  Northampton 
Table,  with  interest  at  4  per  eent,  gives  the  average  sum  to 
which  the  savings  of  an  individual  may  be  expected  to 
amount  at  the  end  of  his  lift,  improved  at  compound  in- 
terest from  the  time  when  he  begins  to  lay  hy  :^ 

Tabu  VII.— Pro^o^iltf  aaiiMml  qf  IL  laid  by  wcwiy 
and  improved  to  the  md  qf  Life. 

A<«.     Anoast       As*.    AaoHit  Afc 

25  .  .  79*8         50 

30  .  .  66-0  55 

36  .  .  54-6  60 

40  .  ,  44*9  65 

45  .  .36-6  70 

That  is  to  ny,  aeeoading  to  the  Nortiiampton  Tahles,  if 
apMsonwe»,at  theageof  90,(thatis.ayear  alter  25.) 
to  begm  kymg  by  1 00^  a  year  at  interest,  he  might  expect 

the  Muount  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  79-2/.  foTSdi  polmd 
laid  by  yearly ;  or  7920^    Or  to  speak  more  stricUy.  5l  00 

pereoM  lye  to  do  this,  they  might  exert 

SJ^l  ^^  ?1^«^  laduming  tETaccumulationrkt 
their  dntths,  would  be  7920/.  eadi.  As  we  have  aheadv 
observed,  the  mortality  of  the  Northampton  TaUe  is  great^ 


AwMst 

0  .  .  137*0 

5  .  .  159-1 

10  .  .  137*9 

15  .  .  114*1 

20  ..    94-5 


29*5 
23*6 
18*5 
14*1 
10-3 


75 
80 
65 
90 


.  7*2 
.  4-0 
.  3-2 

.  2*0 
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than  Ae'  fket,  and  ths  ftT«Ri^  Mamnnktiont  would  he 
greater,  from  jtmna  Bgaa  ttiOBiAettMj  paUer,  tiian  fiwM 
shown  in  tba  i»«Mdiag  taUe. 

We  haveMMithfttIhenfnuit;oftbenathodt)»'MtimU- 
ing  tbo  valtM  of  Uh  aanniltn,  dapend*  apoii  th«  pn- 
sumption  that  die  Kvemgo  nertalitf  of  the  \Myen  is 
known.  Thta  aranso  ctmnot  be  expected  to  bold  good, 
utileM  «  IwgB  number  of  U^  be  taken.    Therefore,  the 


ItTanting  of  a  lin^  annnity,  ._ __  . 

commenial  •peeulation,  wo«)d  deeam  no  other  rune  diui 
Kamblina,  «ven  thougfa  the  price  demanded  ihould  be  aa 
hi^h  sa  niat  girea  in  any  tabm  wfaataoarer. 

In  the  preoeding  tableii  ire  would  again  lemark,  that  our 

obJecthaabeeaiimplytotaiiiahtheroMunof  ""^ ''' 

ratclj  near  detRmlnatiaa  of  a  few  of  tiie  mo 
We  should  atnmgty  neomnuDd  wnm  one  no 
important  tianaaetiaat,  witboot  proMatonal  or  other  idTine 
on  which  he  can  depend,  unteN  be  htmtelf  ftilly  lindw- 
Htanda  the  priDdptei  on  wUob  labba  are  eanttrneted.    '^' 


liability  to  cnori'efen  in  Ming  tba  noat  sinnle  taUe,  is 
verr  great,  withewt  eomUoable  knowledge  of  vm  mfaieet ; 
and  meat  eaaaa  whiob  ariao  in  ptaotioa  eontahi  Kme  drcum- 


»  pecaliat  to  tb«Bf«h«t  wbtth  haTo  not  aad  oould 
not  have  bean  proridad  hr  ia  the  genend  mlea. 

The  following  nSttentm  ta  wwka  on  thii  nibjaet  may 
be  found  uufuL 

Annuitibs  Cbrtain.  1.  Smart's  7^6^  of  Inierttt,  ^. 
Tendon,  1726.  There  ia  an  edition  published  in  17B0, 
which  is  said  to  be  tt/ej  incorrect.  Trie  values  for  the  in- 
termediate half  yeara  given  hi  this  work  are  net  corrccdy 
the  valuea  of  Ihe  annuitiea  on  the  supposition  of  half  yearly 
])aymenta;  in  other  raspeoti  it  ia  to  be  depended  upon. 
■1.  Corbau«i  Doelrint  ^  Comutmad  InttrtH,  4^.  Loodon, 
i  »3S.  3.  Baily,  Dodmu  qflntaretl  and  AtuualUM.  Lon- 
'lull,  tSOS.  Smart's  Tables  are  republished  in  this  work  from 
the  correct  editian.  Workaon£t/'«-afuttttfiuKetierallycun(nin 
principles  and  tables  fbr  the  caleulatioQ  of  annuities  certain. 

LiFB  Annuitibs.  1.  Price,  Obtervation*  on  Revernonary 
Piti/m«nU,  &e.  Edited  by  W.  Mofean,  T..ondon,  1812. 
{.Sevunth  Edition.)  8.  Baily,  on  U/b  Annuitie*  »nd 
-■Uxuraneet.  London,  1810.  3.  Milne,  on  the  Valuation  of 
Annitilit* ami  A»suraaces,^,  London.  ISIS.  4.  Mor^aii, 
on  the  Principla  of  Aimnmce,  Anauitiet,  ^c.  London, 
lH-21.  5.  Duties'  Tahlei  of  Life  Contingerictes.  London, 
1S25.  6.  Fiolaison,  on  l/U  BvuUnca  and  Elementary 
Fact*  on  hiAuA  ToUai  of  Ltf*  AimMiiti  tan  fbmtdtd. 
Printed  by  the  House,  of  Commons,  3lBt  Haich,  1839. 
7.  Gompeiti,  Ertimatiarn^t/mvalu*<tfLif*OonlimgeiKim, 
in  Philntmhieai  TraauKtiont,  1SS4, 

ANNULET,  in  atchitecCure.  Tliia  (emi  ia  anplied  to 
thu  small  eccentric  linga  or  bonds  which  enrich  toe  lower 
part  of  the  moulding  ttf  the  Doric  easital,  just  wliere  it  falls 
into,  orKrowBoutoCtbetopof  tbeshaftier  traehEUuin.  It 
tn  furraed  ihim  the  Latin  word  ijgni^ing  a  ring. 

A'NNULUS,  the  gaometrioal  name  of  a  nug,  or  solid 
furmed  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle  about  a  straight  line 
exterior  to  its  circumierence  as  an  axis,  and  in  the  [riaae  of 
llic  said  circle. 

To  find  the  surfice  of  a  ring,  meaaure  Uw  interior  and 
exterior  diameters  in  fbet  or  inchoB,  &&  Multiply  toeethei 
the  sura  and  differenoe  of  these  diameters,  and  multiply  the 
pruduct  by  2'4674ai  1,  l^ing  as  many  decimals  as  may  be 
IhuuKht  neoeasarf .  For  comBuoi  purpoaaa  it  will  be  suffi- 
CLunily  exact  to  divide  200  times  the  ptwluat  of  the  snia  and 
diOTerence  twice  successively  by  9.  If  still  greater  conect- 
anii  be  required,  subtract  bom  the  last  result  its  fiOOth  part. 
The  result  will  be  the  number  of  «7iMr*  feet,  or  inches,  be., 
in  the  surface  of  the  ting. 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  a  ring,  measure  the  outer  and 
inner  diameters  as  before,  multiply  together  their  sum  and 
the  square  of  their  difference,  aiM  multiplr  this  prodnet 
by  '3084351.  Foe  cwnmon  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
annex  three  dphas  to  the  prodnet  of  the  sum  and  the 
square  of  the  difference,  and  to  divide  by  3948.  The  result 
Will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  inches,  &c  in  the  ring. 

ANOA,  a  niecios  of  nuninating  animal,  so  very  imper- 
fectly knowm,  that  soologists  are  undelennined  whetiier  to 
consider  it  as  an  antelope  or  a  speoiea  of  buffalo,  This  un- 
certainty arises  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  animal  baa 
oecQ  noticed  for  many  years,  only  a  few  fragmeato  of  skulls 
and  honiB  have  been  hitherto  brought  to  Europe,  and 
even  these  loo  imperfect  to  acquaiot  us  with  the  loologicBl 
characters  of  the  animal.    Judging,  however,  from  &eaa 


materials,  the  anoa  wonU  really  appeu  to  be  a  speciea  in 
many  loapecta  intermediate  between  the  buffaloes  Hid  ante- 
lopes, aa  at  preaent  defined ;  agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  form  of  its  horns,  and  with  the  latter  in  their  position. 

Hr.  Pennant  is  the  first  naturalist  who  has  mentioned 
this  animal,  but  he  has  givMi  no  account  of  ita  characters, 
and  merely  relates,  that  it  is  about  the  siie  of  a  middling 
sheep,  ia  wild  and  fieroe,  and  resides  in  large  herds  among 
the  rocky  mountains  of  die  island  of  Celebes.  He  considen 
it  aa  a  small  species  of  wild  buBUoi  and  ad^  that  itiaoap- 
tunsd  only  with  great  difficulUiand  is  so  ierce  in  confinement, 
that  some  of  these  animals,  belonging  to  Oovemor'Loteo,  in 
MiB  night  ripped  up  the  bellies  of  fourteen  etags  which  were 
kept  in  the  same  paddock  with  Vaam.  The  next  author 
who  mentjons  the  anoa  from  original  documents  or  personal 
observatioo,  is  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  in  tM  fourth 
volume  of  Griffith's  translation  of  the  Rigne  Animal,  de- 
scribes the  head  and  boms,  and  considets  the  animal  as  a 
species  of  antelope.  Colonel  Smith's  fragment  was  brought 
from  Celebes  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  who  obtained  it 
en  hn  retnm  from  China  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Amherst ;  but 
since  that  period  various  other  heads  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  someof  which  are  deposited  in  the  British  Huseiitn, 
and  in  die  collection  of  the  London  Zoological  Society.  The 
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head;  they  ai 

about  nine  or  ten  inches,  strongly  depreEsed  or  fisttened  ii 
front,  of  nearly  the  same  breadth  till  within  diree  inches  of 
the  sxtiemitieB,  whence  they  are  rather  attenuated  to  the 
tips  which  are  bluntly  pointed,  and  irregularly  wrinkled,  oi 
rather  crampled  thrcnighout  the  greaterpart  of  their  length. 
The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  terminating  in  a  bnnd 
mnisle,  and  all  the  charaeters  so  different  from  those  of  an- 
telopea,  Aat  we  prefer,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
descrikng  the  animsl  under  its  native  name  of  anoa,  to  (he 
risk  sf  originating   ftiture  error  by  asaociating   it  with  a 

mns  to  whi^  it  appeaia  to  bear  but  a  very  remote  uialogy. 

ANODVNEfi,!!^  the  Greek  word  ilr(iWo*(anMHno>), 
signifies,  '  that  which  relieves  from  pain.' 

'consiMr   " 

of  the  system,  the  ecmtinuanca  ot 
It  thereibn  pnmptR  us  to  take  i 

maestrfit  which  beini;  done,  the  ^in  generally  eeues.  But 

I  pain  itaelf,  ftvm  the  inoonvemence  and  suffering  which 

occasions,  fliequently  aggravaUs  the  disease  of  wlui^  it  n 

the  eooompaniment,  it  becomes  neoessary  to  employ  means 

apend  it,  even  though  we  should  not  be  able 


to  eenttul  the  d 


:  these  means  are  termed  anodifnet. 


The  seat  of  pain  Is  evidendy  in  tSe  nervous 'Tstom,  but 
I  cause  and  ongin  appeer  to  be  intimatoly  eonnected  with 
.je  state  of  the  circulating  system,  particularly  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  m  the  arteries,  and  the  de- 
RKia  irf  forte  koA  rapidi^  with  which  it  passes  through 
them.  Hence  pain  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  that 
which  occurs  when  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  extrome 
veasels,  or  cspillaries,  while  the  larger  vessels  propel  it 
with  increased  forre,  or  the  state  tenned  inflammalinn; 
and  that  whidi  occurs  when  there  is  a  deficiency  if  blood 
11   2 
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in  tha  extreme  vaiwU,  tiom  tbe  action  of  the  large  veueli 
being  too  feeble  to  propel  it,  h  bsn»ens  after  long  absti- 
nence  from  fixid,  or  otEer  caoses  of  exhaustion — such  as 
[irolonged  lucUing  of  infanta  b^  mothen.  The  diacrimi- 
nation  of  theae  two  kinds  of  pain  it  of  great  practical  im- 
portance; lac  while  the  flnt  will  be  relieved  bji  bleeding 
and  anodynes,  tbe  second  will  be  gieatlr  affgravated  by  the 
employment  of  eitber  of  these  means. '  It  is  therefore  to 
the  former  that  the  use  of  anodynes  must  be  limited,  in 
which  tbej  appear  to  be  productife  of  benefit  in  two  ways : 
fint,  1^  rendarine  tbe  nerves  of  tbe  part  less  Eenaible  ; 
•nd,  secondly,  by  diminiBhing  the  violence  with  which  the 
large  Teasels  propel  the  blood,  when  tbe  anodynes  are  given 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  influence  the  brain,  and  through  it, 
by  a  process  extremely  complex,  which  we  need  not  explain 
here,  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  As 
most  of  tbe  articles  termed  anodynes  have  a  powerful  in- 
floenoe  over  tbe  brain,  they  generally  produce  sleep,  if 
siven  in  a  lar^  dose  :  hence  tbey  are  ^so  denominated 
A^pnottet;  and  from  cauaine  insensibility,  they  are  also 
denominated  tuarotia.  Tbe  Knowledge  of  their  poesessiog 
this  power  should  lead  us  to  obserre  great  caution  in  their 
administration,  lest  by  an  over-dose  we  should  prodi 
bisl  coma,  or  very  profound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
might  never  be  roused. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  their  frequent 
repetition  produces  an  injurious  effect  on  the  frame,  par- 
tinilarly  on  the  nervous  system,  and  runctioD  of  nutrition ' 
we  should  therefore  carefully  guard  against  acquiring  i 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  them  on  slight  occasions,  a 
without  the  sanction  of  a  competent  authority.  The  opium 
eater  not  less  certainly  induces  disease,  and  brings  binuelf 
to  on  untimely  end,  than  he  who  indulges  in  ardent  spirits. 

The  substances  used  as  anodynes  are,  with  one  exception, 
derived  from  tbe  vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  be  further 
treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  plants  which  product 
them.  They  are  Opium,  Hyoscyamus,  or  Henbaiu,  Sola- 
num  Dulcamara,  or  IVooay  Nigkl-ahade,  Alropa  Bel- 
ladonna, or  Deadly  Nighi-thada,  Hydrocyanic,  or  Prusaic 
acid,  and  Carbonic-acid -gas  ap[riied  in  the  yest  poultice, 
and  other  forms. 

ANOLIS,  in  xoologr,  a  genns  of  saurian  reptiles,  belong- 
ing to  that  section  of  the  igaaniau  family  which  Baron 
Cuvier  distinguishes  by  having  teeth  in  tbe  palate  of  tbe 
mouth  as  welt  as  in  the  maxiUary  bones.  Thev  are  readily 
distinguished  flrom  the  iguanas,  properlv  so  called,  the  basi- 
lisks,  and  other  genera  of  this  division,  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  antopenultimatephalangeof  the  toes,  which  is  flat- 
tened beneath,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion, 
grooved  or  striated  transversely,  and  serving  to  make  the 
tnimals  adhere  more  firmly  to  those  substances  which  they 
grasp  in  walking.  In  this  particular  point  of  their  struc- 
ture tbe  anolis  approach  tbe  geckoes,  but  it  does  not  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  singular  power  of  walking  with  tbe  legs 
uppermost,  like  flies  on  a  oeihng,  which  some  of  these  rep- 
tiles possess.  Tbe  toes,  however,  are  much  longer  and 
better  separated  tiian  those  of  the  geckoes,  aitd  tbe  claws, 
instead  u  being  short  and  Battened,  ore  long,  crooked,  and 
■harp-pointed.  The  body  and  tail  are  long  and  lender,  as 
are  also  tbe  legs,  particularly  those  behind,  which  are  rather 
longer  than  the  bre  legs ;  each  foot  has  Ave  toes.  The  whole 
body  and  tail,  both  ab^e  and  below,  are  covered  irregularly 
with  imall  round  scales,  which  give  Ae  skin  a  granulated 
appearance  like  that  of  flne  sbu;reen.  The  bead  is  long 
and  straight ;  Ibe  forehead  and  faoe  ^ttened  and  covered 
with  numerous  little  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  scales ;  the 
tongue  is  fleshy,  short,  round,  undivided  at  the  point,  and 
not  protractile,  being  almost  throuKbout  its  whole  length 
attacnnd  to  the  under  jaw.  The  tail  is  in  all  cases  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  body,  more  or  less  compretaed  on  the 
sides,  with  a  few  slight  plies  or  indistinct  fcldmga,  eaeli  com- 
prising two  or  three  cireular  tows  of  soalea,  and  in  some 
■peeies  provided  with  a  crest  supported  by  the  ereet  spinous 
processes  of  tbe  caudsl  vertebra.  The  teeth,  as  wellmax- 
Ulary  as  palatal,  are  small,  sharp,  and  serrated;  and  the 
■kin  of  the  throat  thrms.  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of 
species,  a  loose  hanging  bag,  which  is  capable  of  being 
dilated  01  distended  with  air  at  the  will  of  the  animaL 
RnaUy,  the  ribs  of  the  oppoaite  sides  are  united  in  ftont, 
and  form  complete  circular  boopa  round  the  body. 

The  anolis  are  entirely  an  Amerioan  genus,  end  seem  in 
many  respects,  lo  supply,  in  the  New  World,  tbe  place  which 
\h«  chameleons  occupy  in  tbe  OM.    Tbe  colours  of  their 


ikins  change  wilh  the  same  or  even  greater  nfridity,  evpe- 
caally  on  the  loose  akin  of  the  throat,  which  is  runstnntly 
'edwhen  these  animals  are  actuated  by  strong  pat- 
ither  of  fear,  anger,  oc  love,  and  in  this  stale  asaume 
less  siuxBBsion  <i  ever-varying  hues.  Ther  differ 
I,  however,  in  tbeir  more  slender  and 


fhim  the  char 
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green  Usard  of  Europe.  They  Sequent  woody  and  Mocj 
situations  indifferently,  climb  and  leap  with  such  swiftneu 
and  focility  that  their  pace  has  been  compared  to  the  tligbt 
of  a  bird ;  and  when  overheated  or  fatieued  by  their  exer- 
tions, will  stop,  open  their  mouths,  and  p«nt  like  a  timl 
dog.  Tbey  are  extremely  timid  and  harmless ;  feed  for  llie 
most  part  upon  flics  and  otber  small  inserta,  tboagh  M. 
Cuvier  found  the  stomach  of  one  spedea  filled  with  berries; 
and  though  often  inhabiting  tbe  neighbourhood  ot  marshes 
and  other  mmst  situations,  do  not  appear  to  be  aquatic. 
There  are  two  small  subgenera,  distinguished  &om  one  ano- 
ther by  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  tbe  carinated  crest  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tail.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  com- 
prehending thoM  which  have  this  crest,  consists  of  a  num 
ber  of  species  definitely  charecterised  by  M.  Cuvier,  but 
formerly  confounded  under  tbe  denominations  of  hoeertix 
princimiu  and  laeerta  bimaeulata.  The  pHoeipal  arc, 
I.  The  ^qo^  ne^er,  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  a  beautiful  dark 
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ashy  blue  colour,  and  perhaps  the  largest  of  llie  whole  genoi. 
tbe  hodv  measuring  a  fhot  in  length,  and  the  tail  bein); about 
balfaa  long  again.  Tbe  crest  extends  along  the  lop  of  the  tail 
for  half  its  length  from  the  origin,  and  is  supported  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  rays ;  the  loose  skin  beneath  the  throat  ex- 
tends from  the  chin  even  to  the  belly,  and  when  not  dis- 
tended forms  a  longitudinal  fold  along  the  whole  under 
surface  of  the  animal ;  and  the  food,  from  tbe  observation  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  would  appear,  at  least  occasionally,  m  con<iist 
of  berries  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  inhabit* 
Jamaica  and  the  Antilles  ^neially,  preferring  Ibe  woods  to 
the  open  country,  and  lodging  in  decayed  trees  or  small  en- 
vices  in  the  (pound,  where  the  female  likewise  deposits  licr 
eggs.  It  is  mcessantly  in  molion,  and  when  pleased  fre- 
quently emits  a  low  but  acute  chirp  ;  though  harmless  and 
extremely  timid,  it  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  cuHu- 
sity,  and  allows  itself  to  be  readily  caught  in  little  rush 
snares,  which  children  in  the  Went  Indies  amuse  themsehcs 
by  placing  in  its  haunts,  alluring  it  from  its  concealment  by 
imitating  its  voice. 

8.  Tbe  Anolit  bimaeulata,  of  Sparrrosn,  little  more  than 
half  the  aiie  of  tbe  former  species,  out  with  the  same  general 
fbrm  and  habits,  and  with  a  similar  crest  upun  Ibe  first  halt 
of  the  tail.  The  general  colour  is  a  greenish  blue,  clear  on 
tbe  top  of  the  bead  and  neck,  but  mixed  with  dark  brawn 
on  the  body,  tail,  and  extremities,  and  marked  with  nume- 
rous small  black  spots  on  the  head  and  sides,  and  two  large 
onea  on  tbe  shoulders,  ftmn  which  it  derives  its  v^ea&c 
name.  It  is  found  in  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
tbe  shons  ofthe  Gulf ofUexico,  and  in  the  Antilles. 

The  second  subdiviaioD  of  the  genus  anolis  consists  of 
species  without  a  carinated  crest  on  the  tail,  but  in  no  other 
nspeet  differing  fhim  thoae  already  described.  Of  liieae  the 
princiral  ara, 

3.  Tbe^iiob«yiin(ruofHerrem.ofwhichlhetan,inore 
flattened  on  the  sides  than  in  the  fbltowing  species,  still  re- 
tains  a  slight  indication  of  the  crest  which  distinguishes 
thoae  of  the  former  division.    The  body  of  this  species  mea- 
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aurcs  abont  n  foot  in  length,  and  tlio  tail  ia  nearly  linlf 
lon^  again.  It  is  of  a  li|;ht  tawny  colour,  Rgrecably  clouded 
in  dilTereiit  parU  with  blutches  ot  an  ashy  lilac  tinL,'e,  but  so 
blended  uia  shaded  off  with  the  )^und  colour  of  the  body, 
as  neier  to  assume  the  fonn  of  distinct  spots.  The  shin  of 
the  throat  ia  white,  and  a  band  of  the  same  eobui  passes 


over  each  ahoulder,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  back  almost 
half  way  down  each  side.  Though  the  crest  on  the  tail  does 
not  appearesternally,  yet  the  spinous  processesof  the  caudal 
vertebm  have  the  same  elevated  form  as  in  the  anolis  of 
the  tlriit  subgenus,  and  appear  to  be  concealed  only  by  the 
more  Heshy  form  of  the  tail.  The  habitat  of  thU  species 
hoj  not  been  exactly  determined. 

4.  The  Anolii  e^Mdii  of  Herrem  is  a  pretty  Uttle  species, 
found  likewise  in  the  Antilles,  about  half  Uie  size  of  the 
lost,  of  a  neen  colour,  with  a  short  muzzle  spotted  with 
brown,  and,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  crest  on  the  tail, 
very  similar  to  the  AnoHi  bimaculala.  Its  habits  are  veil 
described  by  Laoepfde. 

5.  Anolit  HneatM  of  Daudin  resembles  the  last  species  in 
ita  pure  bright  green  colour,  but  it  is  mther  larger,  and  is 
mnrked  along  each  flank  with  two  parallel  lines  of  oblone 
liliick  spots,  the  upper  of  which  passes  over  the  arms  and 
tliii^hs,  and  the  under  between  the  shoulders  and  hips.  It 
iiiliabila  different  parts  of  South  Amerira. 

I>.  The  Anolu  buUaris  of  Merrem.  first  described  by 
Catesby  in  his  Natural  History  qfCaroliTia,  under  the  name 
of  •;rcen  litaid.  Is  a  ver]|  beautiful  species,  of  a  greenish  gold 
roluiir,  particularly  distinguished  by  a  black  bond  on  the 
temples,  and  the  elongated  and  flattened  form  of  its  muzile. 
This  and  the  two  last -described  species,  es  well  as  various 
others  described  by  Daudin.  prince  Maximilian,  and  other*, 
have  the  loose  skin  of  the  throat  of  a  beautiful  chctr;  colour 
when  distended,  and  change  from  one  hue  to  another  with  a 
lucility  and  rapidi^  truly  astonishing. 

ANOMALISTIC  YEAR,  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  two  suocessive  times  when  the  earth  is  at  the  least 
distance  from  the  sun.  If  the  earth's  orbit  were  a  perfect 
ellipse,  this  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  common  or 
tropical  year;  the  ocbit  is,  however,  more  nearly  repre- 
sented by  on  ellipse  of  which  the  axis  revolves  through 
ll"B  in  a  year.  That  is,  if  we  imagine  a  starwhichia 
always  eclipsed  by  the  sun's  centre,  at  the  moment  when 
the  earth  is  at  its  least  distance,  that  star  must  follow  the 
«un  at  the  rateof  11"'8  in  a  year,  or  a  revolution  in  108,000 
yo^rs,  in  round  numbers.  The  anomalistic  year,  or  the 
time  between  two  successive  eclipses  of  the  supposed  star, 
is  25  minutes  longer  than  the  tropical  year,  being  365  days, 
G  hours,  13  minutes,  Ab  seconds. 

ANCMALY,  {in  Astronomy,)  a  tena  derived  from  the 
Greek  aviu^uXoi  ianomaloi),  unequal  or  irregular,  and  ap- 

Slied  in  astronomy  to  the  angle  through  which  the  radius 
rawn  from  a  planet  to  the  sun,  has  moved  with  the  planet 
from  the  time  when  the  planet  was  at  it*  Irast  distance 
from  the  sun.  The  term  was  applied  to  this  angle,  as 
being  the  angle  whose  irregularittea  were  first  ^served; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  a  happy 
specimen  of  mathematical  nomenclature. 

Let  S  be  the  position  of  the  sun,  in  the  focus  of  the 
ellipse  described  by  the  planet,  A  the  perihelion,  or  point  of 
least  distance  trata  the  sun,  A  P  M  the  elUpae  described  by 
thn  planet,  A  QM  the  circumscribed  circle,  P  the  place  of 
ihfc  planet,  and  (jPN  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AM, 
Lei  C  be  the  centre  of  the  elUpse  and  circle.    The  planet 


moves  quickest  at  A,  and  slowest  at  M.  Concei 

planet  Z  to  move  round  the  ellipse  A  P  M,  with  the  average 
motion  of  the  real  planet,  so  as,  without  varying  its  motion 
to  make  the  angle  A  S  Z  inereoao  uniformly,  and  to  describe 
the  whole  revolution  in  the  same  time  as  the  real  planet. 
Then,  for  the  moment  when  the  planet  is  at  P,  the  anijle 
A  S  P  is  called  the  true  anomaiy,  A  S  Z  is  called  the  tb«i»j 
anomaly,  and  ACQ  the  eccentric  anoTTialu-     In  speaking  of 
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the  earth  which  ii    _..^^ „ 

at  P.     Also,  in  speaking  of 


be  at  9.  and  the ^ „, 

the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the  planet  is  supposed  lo 
be  at  S,  and  the  satellite  at  P.  For  a  double  star,  one  star 
is  supposed  to  be  at  S,  and  the  other  to  revolve  round  it. 

The  determination  of  either  two  anomalies  from  the  third, 
IS  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  discussion  of  which 
may  be  found  in  any  mathematical  work  on  astronomy. 

ANONA'CE-B,  a  natural  order  of  plants  consisting  of 
tropical  or  subtropical  trees  and  bushes,  that  usually 
abound  in  a  powerUil  aromatic  secretion,  which  renders  the 
flowers  of  some  highly  tiagrant,  the  leaves  of  others  a 
grateful  perfume,  and  the  dried  fruits  of  many  so  highly 
aromatic  a*  to  vie  with  the  spices  of  commerce;  among 
these  Inst  is  the  ..Ethiopian  pepper  of  the  shops,  which  is 
yielded  by  the  tnih  of  Uvaria  aromatica.  Of  others  of  this 
order,  the  fruit  is  succulent  and  abounds  in  a  delicate  juice, 
which  lenden  it  a  pleasant  article  of  food :  under  the  name 
of  sour  sop,  iwMt  top,  and  euitard-apple,  many  kinds  are 


Bthe  West  IndiM  mud  South  America.  Final] j. 
the  buk  of  Kane  «eF«ate«  R*dily  into  fibres  which  mmkc 
•xnlkst  roriasc:  ■  Xtree  tree  rilled,  in  Braiil,  pindaiba. 
•ad  br  botaanta  zyhfmi  jfrioan.  is  adTaatac^oualj  employed 


Tbe  natonl  ord^r  anonaceie  is  kncnrn  from  all  other 
difvctkd^icKKii  onli^rs  bv  its  fluvera  haring  the  calyx  and 
•r^*  amiu^cd  in  threes,  a  number  of  cupella  occupying 
the  ccBDe.  >i  ia  a  nnDDcutus,  and  by  the  curioui  circum- 
MSBM  .'rf'  their  albumen,  vhich  herv  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
tbr  Mcd.  beir;7  «hat  a  railed  raminated,  (bat  is,  perforated 
s  by  twisting  and  crossing  passages,  like  the 


n  idea  of  tbestractureof  this 
ar^cr:  — t.  A  oItt  f^ced.  the  petals  harinj;  fallen  awaj, 
sfi:  *^^  ibe  amnceneat  of  the  sutmens  and  eaipella  in  the 
cjiae  W  the  fr.-v<r :  i.  a  siaaen :  3.  a  aeed  ;  4.  the  son 
f^  3  kail  t.-'  tfaow  the  nima'iled  albmnen ;  i.  the  emluyt 
«.  *  r=«  inx  Boch  leas  t&an  the  natural  size ;  the  pn>^ 
tK^-ms  aa  3s  i=r^»  an  the  points  of  the  carpella  which 
rrrw  t-«T<=*T  ieto  toe  fleshy  maM,  •■  in  the  n*pben7- ; 
.*-  1  rirw  rf  tbc  Bse  &-ail  cut  in  half. 

Of  -.^  taniiie  b^tfA  imAs  whan  idbtred  ta,  tha  tnMt 
nwckJUie  are  the  sweet  topt  hbt  sop,aBdeheniiioyer;  all 
^^-.is  ^  the  fccDB  Aiuna. 

"Hie  fw«*.  ■i.p,  Amina  mpuxtata,  is  oftea  only  amull  bush, 
;  31  all  the  Weal  Indian  wUnJa,  *hen>   - '  -  - 

tsi  crctir^i  ai)  abocdaDce  of  thick,  sweet,  luscious  pulpj 
L-:  =1=1  pints  ofthe  Indian  Airiiipda^  it  is  a  faniiuilelhiit. 

Tbi«  (~i>:  iM  sf  p!e.  An-^ma  rtlKuiala,  is  an  inferior  kind, 
n^s-y-.T.z  'he  {■.TVKo-.ng,  hut  fonniog  a  larger  trea,  and 
hii-.r^  a  much  Ur^r  dark-brown  fruit  the  sur&oe  uf  which 
U  ael'-A  all  over.  The  bulb  is  yellowish,  or  reddish,  and 
if  i-<rtil  ibe  CDn:-iltence  of  costanL 

The  i-Mi  f  p,  Anona  murirata,  {onm  in  the  West  Indies 
a  jfr  •  .i-;<,iue  snull  tree,  resembling  a  great  haj-ttee.  The 
1!   *-^rssre  yeiluw,  and   ban  an  uapleaaant  odiNir.     Tb 
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green,  but  hoary,  with  short  dovn,  and  very  blunt  Itfonc* 
a  small  tree  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  niRh,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly valued  in  Peru,  where  it  i^  cultivated  on  account  ^'f 
the  excellence  of  its  fruit  The  flowers  are  very  fragruit ; 
the  fruit  heart-shaped,  greyish -brown,  or  black,  when  ri^, 
with  a  scaly  nnd;  the  fruit  is  white,  sweet,  and  rich.  la 
the  garden  of  the  Btchbisliop  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  there 
were  specimens  of  this  whicn  fruited  every  fear,  and  were 
found  to  be  really  excellent  eren  to  a  European  palate. 

The  following  spirited  sketch,  by  Mr.  Wcstall.  of  the  ap- 
pearaQce  of  the  sour  Kf  tree,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
effect  it  would  be  likely  ta  produce  on  the  scenery  ot  the 
country  wb«re  it  grows. 
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ANOPLKTHB'RIUM  (from  k  priratiTe,  BirXm-,  and  Pvr. 
that  is,  a  beast  without  offensire  arms  or  tusks),  in  l'.-s~>i 
Holoey.  a  Rtnns  of  extinct  nachydermatous  quadrupeds,  dis- 
covered and  characterised  oy  Baron  Cnvier.  The  boues  i.f 
these  singular  inhabitants  of  a  former  world,  oeenr  in  Kti'rit 
quaiiiitifs,  mixed  with  those  of  the  palsotberium,  another  ex. 
tinct  genus  of  the  same  order,  likewise  described  1^  M.  Cuvur. 
in  the  gypsum  or  plaster  quarries  in  the  neifchlioniNnd  «r 
Paris,  and  tbey  are  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  roet  wilh 
in  the  nciRhbourliood  of  Orleans  and  Genoa.  It  was  only 
after  rejearrihes  continued  for  manv  years,  that  H.  Cuiu-r 
Eweeeded  in  uniting  the  disjointed  and  broken  ftaginent^  of 
bones  belonging  to  the  different  parts  and  membeis  of  \h-< 
genus,  BO  as  to  reconstruct  the  complete  skeleton  of  the  ani- 
TMt.  and  obtain  a  defloite  and  correct  ide«  of  its  e:tteTnd] 
fonn  and  appearance.  The  iriMt  labour  and  admiral>1e -kill 
which  he  has  displaved  in  these  prtaTound  and  difficult  in- 
quirtes  were,  howe\  er,  flnallt  crowned  wilh  success,  and  rv- 
<a-an)ed  him  not  only  with  a  knowled^of  sis  distirtcl  spt-ri..'i, 
l.ut  eicn  eiinl.lis!  Iijiii,  in  aime  instances,  to  depict  thrir  ei- 
lema)  Ibnns,  and  infer,  bv  an  admirable  chain  of  iodtx  iim- 
reasoninif.  their  pr<.>bahle~  habits  and  economy.  With.ut 
Mitenuji  into  tb«  minute  and  prafound  osteotogieai  com  pari - 
«>ns  which  encaited  the  attention  of  M.  Cuvier.  and  wfcich 
thiao  who  desin-  n>  pursue  the  subject  hrther  wiU  Ind  si 
lenmh  m  the  thml  vuUime  of  the  Ottfment  A>MiEnr.  ww 
sliill  hew  jrtva  the  result  of  bis  inquiries,  and  cndeaToor  to 
wippi*  a  cwmvl  idea  of  the  form  and  affinities  of  tbew 
anl.;l.l«iian  mh:itnlants  of  our  earth. 

TIr- first  eharwcier  in  which  the  anoplotbenadifereMen- 
twUv  Irom  all  other  pach>dcnu.ia.  ithetherestinetorKwnt 
"*!.  *"  ""  '"""'*^  ""'  •rrarcement   of  their  teeth, 

whirl!  eoositl  of  sii  ittciitfs,  Mt>  canines,  and  fbarteen 
E' j.ar>  in  eirh  jaw.  Baakinn  in  tiw  whdle  bm-lbar  te*th. 
Tnese,  as  in  tlw  human  Mibjed  are  arrai^ed  ii" 
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and  uniatomiiited  Berks,  without  any  racandes  between 
the  mdars  or  incisors  and  the  canines,  a  circumstance  pecu- 
liar to  this  genua  of  animals  among  the  nachydennaU^  and 
which,  besides  man,  it  shares  only  witn  the  shrews  and 
hedgehogs,  mammalia,  in  all  other  respects,  widely  different 
The  canines,  moieover,  are  perfectly  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  the  incisors,  and  might  eaaily  be  mist^en  for 
lateral  teeth  of  this  descriptioa,  did  not  their  situation  in 
the  jaw,  beyond  the  maxillary  suture,  prove  their  real  na- 
ture. The  fi>ur  posterior  molars  resemble  those  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  palssotberia,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  quadran- 
gular in  the  upper  jaw,  and  marked  in  the  lower,  with  a 
double  or  triple  crescent  of  enamel,  which  penetrates  their 
substance  and  shows  itself  on  the  crowns  in  the  form  of  sa- 
Uent  ridges. 

This  formation  of  the  organs  of  mastieation,  intimately 
connected  as  these  organs  necessarily  are  with  the  feed  and 
alimentary  canal,  demonstrate  most  unequivocally  that  these 
animals  fed  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  differed  but  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
tapirs  and  rhinoceroses  at  present  existing.  Other  details 
of  their  structure,  about  to  be  noticed,  will  confirm  these 
analogies,  and  affisrd  us  a  still  dearer  insight  into  their 
habits  and  economy. 

The  second  important  character  of  the  anopletheria  which 
must  have  exercised  a  very  decided  influence  upon  their 
habits  arises  ftom  the  conformation  oi  the  extremitiea. 
These,  as  in  ruminating  animals,  were  terminated  by  two 
toes,  enveloped  in  small  hoofe,  sometimes  without  accessory 
or  false  hoofe  behind,  as  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  sometimes 
with  one  or  even  two  small  lateral  toes  of  this  description, 
as  in  the  pecaries,  but  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and 
metatarsus  respectively  oorresponding  to  these  two  toes 
nrere  not  united  into  a  single  canon,  as  they  invariably  are 
imong  the  niminantia,  and  this  is  in  reahty  the  principal 
difference  between  the  extremities  of  the  latter  animals  and 
those  of  the  anopletheria.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  character  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ruminants ;  the 
[lecaries,  or  indigenous  hogs  of  South  America,  have  likewise 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  soldered  into  a  single 

Siece,  exactly  resembling  the  canon  bone  of  the  sheep  or 
eer,  and  in  this  respect,  are  intermediate  between  the 
mlers  of  the  ruminantia  and  pachydennata.  The  slomadba 
>f  the  pecaries  likewise  partake  of  the  complication  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ibrmer  group,  from  which,  on  the  ottier  hand, 
:he  camels,  in  all  other  respects  true  mminants,  differ 
i^idely  both  by  the  form  of  their  feet,  and  the  number  and 
irrangement  of  their  incisor  teeth.  These  animals  are,  in 
"act,  far  more  anomalous  among  the  ruminants  than  the 
lecaries  are  among  the  pachydennata,  and  it  is  to  their  ex- 
:reraitie3,  particularly,  tnat  the  construction  of  the  eorrfr- 
(ponding  parts  of  the  anopletheria  most  nearly  approximates. 
The  structure  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  precisely  the 
(ame  in  both  genera ;  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones,  which 
ire  soldered  together  into  a  single  piece  in  all  the  other 
uminants,  being  separate  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  as  they 
n  variably  are  in  the  anopletheria  and  other  pachydermata. 
These  analogies  prove  that  the  anopletherium,  which  its 
eeth  have  already  shown  to  have  been  essentially  a  paohy- 
lermatoua  quadruped,  approached  in  many  of  its  charaetcrs 

0  the  ruminantia  of  the  existing  creation,  partaking,  on  the 
me  hand,  of  the  characters  of  the  camels  and  lamas,  and  on 
he  other  of  those  of  the  rhinoceroses  and  pecaries.  In  the 
e!3.^  prominent  details  of  organization,  however,  the  different 
»pc*oies  of  anopletheria  present  peculiarities  which  have  in- 
lured  Baron  Cuvier  to  distribute  them  in  three  subgenera. 
[n  all,  the  prolongation  of  the  nasal  bones  clearly  shows  that 
he  anopletheria  were  not  furnished  with  trunks  like  the 
elephants,  tapira,  and  palasotheria ;  and  their  head  altogether, 
udgin^  from  the  form  of  the  skull,  appears  to  be  interme- 
liatc  between  that  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  camel.  The 
irst  subdivision  comprehends  those  species  which  M.  Cuvier 

Anopletheria  proper :  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
ill  the  lower  molars  marked  by  double  or  triple  crescents  in 

1  lonuitudinal  direction,  without  salient  tubereles ;  and  by  a 
bird,  or  supernumerary  hoof  on  the  fore- feet.  This  divi- 
lion  comprehends  two  species,  differing  from  one  another 
>rinripally  in  point  of  stze,  the  one  {A.  commune)  being 
ibout  the  size  of  the  ass.  and  the  other  (A.  eecimdatiunO 
ib<nit  that  of  the  hog.  These  animals  were  low  on  the  limbs, 
srobably  like  the  tapirs,  but  their  long  and  powerful  tail, 
squalling  the  body  itself  in  length,  miue  them  still  more 


eMentaliy  aqnatie  animals.  The  great  sijce  of  thebr  mem' 
hers,  the  depressed  and  heavy  proportions  of  their  bodice, 
and  their  l<mg  tails  compressed  horizontally  at  the  bas^ 
must  have  given  them  much  of  the  external  form  of  the 
otter;  but  they  resorted  to  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  other 
animals,  but  in  seareh  of  aquatic  plants,  whiUt  the  depressed 
ferm  of  their  tails  shows  ttiat  they  must  have  swam  and 
^unged  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than  either  the  tapir 
or  hippopotamus.  Like  these  animals,  their  ears  were  pro- 
bably short  and  erect,  and  their  bodies  spavingly  covered 
with  hair,  as  in  all  the  existing  pachydermata.  The  follow- 
ing outline  conveys  a  just  idea  of  the  external  figure  of  this 
ammal,  as  drawn  from  the  skeleton  by  M.  Cuvier. 


[AaopAttlMrioai  eaaMvae.) 
The  subgenus  sdphodon  differs  from  that  just  described 
in  having  the  inferior  molars  tubeieulous,  and  being  without 
the  additional  or  false  hoof  on  the  fore-feet  It  contains  but 
a  single  epeciea  {A.  gracUe),  which,  judging  from  the  length 
and  smallness  of  ita  limbs,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tarsus, 
must  have  presented  in  every  respect  a  complete  ciHitrast  to 
the  A,  cotnmunet  exhibiting  the  light  form  and  graceftii  pro- 
portions of  the  gazelle,  its  course  must  necessarily  have 
been  rapid,  and  probably  unembarrassed  by  a  long  tail ;  and 
instead  of  resorting  habitually  to  tho  rivers  and  ponds,  like 
the  fenner  species,  it  must  nave  been  confined  to  the  dry 
land,  and,  probably  like  the  gazelles  and  antelopes,  fed 
upon  dry  aromatic  herbs,  and  was  provided  with  long  movo- 
able  ears  to  warn  it  of  the  approach  of  dan^.  M.  Cuvier 
likewise  possessed  a  skeleton  of  this  qiccies,  nearly  per- 
fect, and  has  furnished  the  following  outline  of  its  external 


[AiwpletheHiim  gvaofle.] 

The  third  subgenus,  diehobunee,  contains  three  species, 
all  established  from  the  observation  of  detached  bones,  and 
of  the  actual  forms  of  which  it  is  consequently  impossible  to 
give  a  correct  idea.  They  differed  from  the  species  contained 
in  the  two  former  subdivisions,  principally  by  having  a  small 
additional  or  felse  hoof  both  on  the  fore  and  hind  feet ;  and 
this  character  is  so  well  marked  in  all  the  three  subgenem 
of  M.  Cuvier,  that,  besides  other  considerations,  it  would 
suffice,  among  existing  animals,  to  distinguish  three  sepa- 
rate genera,  and  perhaps  should  do  so  in  tbe  present  in- 
stance. The  dichobunes  were  all  of  small  stature:  the 
largest  of  the  three  known  species  {A.  leporinum)wtL9  about 
the  size  of  a  hare ;  the  other  two  (A.  murinum  and  A.  obH- 
quum),  about  that  of  the  guinea-pig,  were  in  all  probability  the 
smallest  of  hoofed  quadrupeds.  M.  Cuvier  supposes  them 
to  have  been  the  bares  and  rabbits  of  the  antediluvian 
worW,  but  their  whole  structure  9eems  to  approximate  them 
more  correctly  to  the  musks  of  the  present  time,  and  they 
probably  differed  little  from  these  animals  cither  in  form  or 
habits. 
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AXQUFTIL  DU  FERRON  (AbriLainHTmdnthe>w»8 
11  F«?«ce  tbe  rth  I><^r[iScr.  1731.     He  rrreh*ed  his 

':^  eiveaSi:c  vs.  tb^  rapiuU  vhere  be  soon  <lisplayed  a 

L  f:c  t^e   sr^ij  cf   tbe  Hebrev  language  and 

LisneirfL    M.  se  Ci^isjs  Then  h:5h'>p  of  Auxene,  induced 

?T  tzT-^  -.rr,  far  whsrh  purpose  Anqoeti]  Tinted 

:tj.>r»'»^  5c=i„Ta.r.»«L     But  his  f>»lT)es9  for  the  litera* 

ae  Ea<t.  e^^frullr  the  Anbian  and  Persian,  did  not 

"i.-^  i_ra  V?ri^  Vy  pcrtije  his  the:»!  j-^ra!  studies;  and  he 

tirrxii  z  Pkn*.  »btre  be  made  use  of  the  ample  stores  of 
W!ir=.r^  e^^^v-ud  in  tbe  Bibliotheque  du  RoL 
Arf^LtnxzLr.  a  fsr-srrr^e  of  a  few  pages  of  the  Vendidad- 
Sa^'  eiz>f  ^Zf  ifT  hi«  e}  e«.  aiyl  this  cireumstanoe  first  turned 
\^  irif'^ij-o  ij>i  :'-.q'..ir.es  tovaids  India  and  the  Parsis. 
A  F;*r:»'2  ar=«  vis  j^ist  at  that  time  fitted  out  for  India. 
Azr.-j^Ji  re&:vTed  to  avii!  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
ris£  InLiw  2z.i  ecLTiLed  himself  as  a  private  soldier,  in 
"»  rjri  rtpoi-.tr  !-^  q^i^ned  Paris  on  the  7  th  of  November,  1 754. 
It  vaf  :c_i  aficr  L^  departure  that  his  friends  obtained  for 
L-n  a  f-=::r  r*Ki*-  o  *  3«*v  Lvres)  from  the  French  eovern- 
ir»*c  «  V  a*-.»i  hizi  m  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries.  Anque- 
tl  iia*^^"-.Lr'ted  L.t  P^-n'LjbcrT,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
tu*  :  'rSz.  -f  Attj^^t,  1755  :  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chander- 
tir  r.  n:  E*=ril.  but  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  flnd- 
ELT  I'jtT?  an  c^portunitT  of  learning  the  Sanskrit  lan^age. 
A:  tL.«  r-^'^  Le  vAf  taken  ill,  and  the  capture  of  Chander- 
txrar  tr  tae  Ed  jl>h  soon  obi: zed  him  to  leave,  and  re- 
X.rz^  cc  r.ot,  by  a  joamev  of  a  hundred  days,  to  Pondi- 
corry.  wLere  Le  eu^'^rked  on  board  a  ve««»cl  which  was 
b>--.d  f -r  Surat,  be*  landed  at  Mahc,  on  the  Malal>ar  coa»t, 
ar.d  ctTtT'i'A  hi*  way  by  land,  and  a^in  on  foot.  At 
S',ir^  tie  be-aroe  acquainted  with  some  d^turs,  or  Parsi 
pnre*ls  fr^m  Gtizcrat,  whose  assistance  enabled  him  to 
mike  tbe  nece**ary  preparations  fur  the  tranalation  of  the 
Z*:nd  A'.esta,  wh'^h  he  published  afUr  his  return  home. 
Toe  pr>2re%*  of  the  Bht:'»h  pr^cr  induced  Amiuetil  to 
leir#r  Ir^'i^x  He  era'''»rked  fcr  Eur-pe  in  an  Enirlish  ship, 
•rr.-if^i  at  Ixrr.-i'^n,  ^i-sited  0\fvrd,  and  on  the  4lh  of  May, 
I7i^  r^-t'^rwr-J  Vi  Par^.  Tiie  AM>4  Barthc'l^ray  pro- 
r-'-ri  t  'n  an  arp»  ir.fracnt  in-  t!ie  BiMIothcque  du  Koi, 
a*. 'J  *a  I7C3  he  '•i.*  cie^u-d  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
B^.  -e^-Iyrtire*.  Fr-m  tl>i*  time  Auquelil  devoted  himself 
rr.\T»T  y  Vi  l^UfTzry  U^Krirs.  In  1771  he  publii»hcd  his  prin- 
<r;Ai  »^k,a  t.'^'**Uly.'n  mto  French  of  the  Zend  Aresta,  or 
tr>»r  vi/^isd  ».-»:. :i^s  of  tLe  Par-is,  attributefi  by  them  to 
Z^^^'A* VT.  T:*i*  »  -rk  had  scarc^Jy  appeared,  when  it  was 
a**ACAAd  w/a  ur.'i^-*-'n«j'l  fce-.entT  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
W..  vri,  J.j>t^,  M  l.^  L^ttre  a  M.  A***  du  F***,  dans 
U^f^  U  ett  rr,mj,n4  I  Kr^jmrn  de  §a  Traduction  det  iivres 
^tri/,uA  a  S^/T'/'Utre.  <iyy:y^'Ai,  1771,  4to.)  Junes  himself 
•ort^A  to  L-*-e  s-r/**r|  *<r,;iy  ftrlt  that  he  went  too  far,  when 
JL**  <^..-j:*iA  li^  w'yra  trax.*lat'^i  by  Anquetil  a  mere  fabri- 
e;**  r.  A  rirf-xfcrn  tr-oe*.  But  the  question  concerning  the 
%K  .  -yr-jft**  or  a;*fr,'rr.tl'r.ty  and  the  exact  date  of  these 
wr*'./«  ;«  EiVt  j*ft  u.tiraately  settled.  A  lithographed 
|%.v-t  jii  >t  *<  ty/n  of  tf^  b«iutiful  manuscript  of  the  most 
jii •  rt**.!  'jf  t>?ai,  tr^  Ven/ivi/id-i^i/ik^  which  Anquetil 
If  .#./•.•  uucL'^  fr> ai  Ir.'i-a,  \%  now  ap^Krarin?  at  Paris,  and 
•-♦^#.  Fr*-^  %  xiA  G*rrfi»n  OnentaiisU.  especially  Eugene 
1^,'V^./  '/  Pif*%  a/yl  B'^'P  of  Berlin,  have,  by  means  of 
A  •'.  -►/•■  -  »  t/*^«.>»  .'-^  analyzed  the  orurinal  language,  and 
i'.v«*.  "*  *^M*:  ^ff.'.ty  t/i  the  Sansknt.  Of  Anquetil's 
v.-^-f  ••.•^«%  »*  x'.%\.  f**rre  oTily  n^rtice  his  Rerherrhes  HU- 
Vj^*'jiiJ9  ^  O'^r^ij^^i'/y^*  «i/r  I  Jn/ie,  which  he  published  in 
,7'/.  '4'*'.  •-'«  Jja*  r*  ir.t^fpf«rtai.on  of  Dara  Shekuh*s  Pcr- 
ti^jL  t'«  •-*  t-'-i.^.  '^-f  \i^,  H*'.»kr,t  L'paitiJiAadf,  or  antient  and 
to«i*-«»^  v*:**-.**^  '/t,  <r>fc  t^*  >.'j(fy  of  the  Brahmans,  which 
ky'j^tj*<  vl*^  t#  1*1^  Oupu^khat  uve  iecretum  Ugen- 
<•',  *  it>r,  /Vr«*'.'-rg,  1^01,  2  v'.U.  4 to.)  Anquetil  died  on 
t  jt  .  >  -•.  ->^  J  *x.  •- '*rt ,  1 90  i.  (The  hv^r^  phical  notices  in  the 
X  r»^*   rf«^/s  '/f  A  ^q -f^rt.i  •  hfie  are  uken  chiefly  from  the 

A  ^V    r^ilL  Dt  PERRON  (LOUIS  PIERRE),  the 

f.'.*-*  o^r-t'f  '/  I'-*  tubje**!  of  toe  preceding  article.  He 
»««  b^u  at  P*'.t  m  1723,  and  having  studied  theology, 
«A».  u  aii  t<Ny  ajfe,  apfxiin ted  director  of  tbe  Episcopal 
S»iii  'ury  at  K'-f  ff.».  rmm  this  place  he  was  removed 
*i*  .ri>  I'.  ?'.<r  Pr.'-fy  of  \jk  Ho^  in  Anjou,  and  thence  to 
♦  .4«  «/f  <;  -"'juf  of  tt'e  CoIl*r;:e  of  Senlii,  which  situation 
I.  -  i,»A  ijT  trn  tt-ar*.  He  then  hecame  Curd  of  Chateau- 
p.'**  -"d  i*»-ar  Mvritar/:»,  wlierc  be  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
»  u,  ^jtri'jTtu  lijf  141%  -^cfcd  d  jlies  in  a  manner  which  greatly 
fruy^<^  li.  a  to  i:i»  f  Aiiihioner*.    The  new  ecclesiastical 


arrangements  made  at  the  revolotion  transfomd  him  fnta 
this  village  to  that  of  La  Villette  near  Paris ;  and  beie  he 
remained  till  1 793 ;  when,  in  the  general  pracription  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  St.  La- 
zare.  The  catastrophe  of  tbe  9th  Thermioor  (27th  of  July, 
1 794)  dehvered  Anquetil  along  with  the  other  victims  of  tb« 
overthrown  tyranny.  He  had  before  this  been  a  correspon'l- 
ing  member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres ;  and  on  t^:e 
establishment  of  the  Institute  in  1795,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  members  of  the  second  class.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  a  place  under  government  in  the  foreign  offit  e. 
and  this  he  belli  till  his  death  on  the  6th  of  8eptemU>r, 
180S,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Anquetil  had  all  his  hit 
been  fond  of  literary  occupation  ;  and  up  to  its  close  is  ^a,<l 
to  have  continued  hU  early  habit  of  studving  regular!}  ten 
hours  a  day.  He  is  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  >f 
historical  works,  of  which,  however,  only  one  or  tt»o  i;e  i 
now  held  in  much  esteem.  His  best  performance  is  con^c 
dered  to  be  a  History  of  the  City  of  HheimM^  which  appivin  <\ 
in  three  volumes,  12ino.  in  1756-7.  M.  Felix  dc  la  Sail.*, 
however,  is  undersUy>d  to  have  been  conjoined  with  Anqu-.*- 
til  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  His  Rsprit  d^  U 
Ligue,  which  first  appeared  in  three  volumes,  1 2 mo.  in  1  7(>  r, 
bein<j  a  history  of  the  troubles  whith  distracted  France  af  .rr 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  has  also  been  several  times  n^< 
printed.  Another  of  his  works  is  his  Precis  de  C Ili^t  .f.  * 
Universelle,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  written  in  ^L 
Lazare,  and  which  was  first  published  in  nine  voluuie^, 
rimo.  in  1797.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  Kn^- 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  but  is  not  regarded  as  ha\:  .4 
much  merit.  There  is  also  a  History  of  France  by  tLis 
writer  in  fourteen  volumes,  12mo.,  the  first  of  which  a^r- 
peared  in  1805:  he  is  besides  the  author  of  numerous  pa{K*r« 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute ;  and  of  an  ut*- 
count  of  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  oriental  scholar.  ( /  <  • 
graphic  Universelle ;  Biogntphie  NouceUe  ties  Co/j/^-.v*;  \r 
rains  ;  Enryclnpedie  d^s  Gens  du  Monde,  Paris,  ls3o.) 

ANSBACH.  ANSPACH.  or  ONOLZBACH,  fornud 
a  portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  111  t..e 
southern  part  of  Franconia,  but  it  is  at  present  mertrvd  iu 
the  circle  of  the  Rezat,  which  surpasses  every  otlier  proMic  . 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  relative  population,  trade,  a..  J 
manufactures.  In  more  remote  times,  this  principality  ti.t^ 
an  appendage  of  the  Burggraviate  of  Nuremberg,  which  IV.  1 
to  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  in  the  twelfth  eeiitur} ,  niA 
subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Margra\  es  ul 
Brandenburg.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  th.* 
collateral  branch  of  Baireuth,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  th..t 
branch  in  1726,  descended  to  the  subsequent  Margraves  U 
Ansbach-Baireuth.  The  last  of  this  family*  who  intermar- 
ried with  the  celebrated  Lady  Craven,  youngest  daughter 
of  Earl  Berkeley,  in  1767,  ceded  his  inheritance  to  the  Kn.i; 
of  Prussia,  his  feudal  lord,  on  the  2d  December,  1791.  Tl.c 
latter,  however,  was  compelled  bv  the  French  emperor  l> 
reUnquiah  it  to  him  in  18UG;  and  Napoleon  shortly  after- 
wards made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and 
Berg.  Baireuth,  the  other  portion  of  the  united  principah:) , 
was  also  extorted  from  Prussia,  after  the  disastrous  contlbt 
at  Tilsit,  and,  by  the  same  distributor  of  crowns  and  ki:i,;- 
doms,  transferred  to  the  Bavarian  sovereign  in  1809. 

ANSBACH.  formerly  ONOLZBACH,  the  capital  of  t:.e 
extinct  principality  of  that  name,  and  now  the  coital  of  tl.t; 
circle  of  the  Rezat  in  Bavaiia,  lies  in  a  fertile  and  richly -cu.r  - 
vated  valley,  traversed  by  the  river  Rezat,  and  is  built  rounl 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Holzbach,  4S^  l;i'  N. 
lat,  10°  33^  £.  long.,  and  about  thirty  miles  south-m«r-t 
of  Nuremberg.  The  town  is  embellished  with  han<Loii.«; 
squares,  and  public,  as  well  as  private,  buildings ;  t't.« 
regularity  with  which  the  new  town  is  constructed,  c  m  • 
billed  with  the  attractive  country  which  surrounds  it,  rendc  r 
Ansbach  a  pleasant  residence.  The  palace  of  the  funucr 
Margraves,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  tbt»iu:h 
at  present  a  soUtude,  retains  its  gallery  of  paintings  and 
library ;  and  its  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  Enghikh 
taste,  are  still  kept  up  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhaUitanta. 
Ansbach  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  court  of  appeal, 
as  well  as  of  a  Protestant  consistory ;  it  contains  also  one  of 
the  eighteen  ro^^al  gymnasia,  or  high-schoola,  schuoU  of 
design  and  music,  and  a  society  of  arts  and  manufa cluneal. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  are  carthenwarr« 
tobacco,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  ana  white-lead:  the  nuxu- 
her  of  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1825  was  14,000,  is  n*»w 
between  IdOOO  and  17,000,  and  in  this  respect  it  nink»  ^% 


AN  S  S 

reprinted  in  1721 ;  and  again  tt  Venice,  IM4,  In  nro 
Talumes  folk).  In  the  library  of  Lyons  there  is  a  beautiflil 
manuscript  of  his  meditations  and  prayers.  Some  of  his 
pieces  ia  the  Cologne  eHi lion  of  1612,  and  the  Lyons  edition 
of  IG30,  are  thaui^ht  to  be  supposititious. 

Ansclmvas  anian  of  piety  and  leamioe  Bceot^Qg  to  the 
measure  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  by  promoting 
vith  seal  and  obstinacy  the  ambitious  views  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  involved  both  his  king  and  cauntrf  in  many 
troubles,  and  set  an  example  of  opposition  which  was  too 
well  imitated  by  some  of  his  successors.  He  was  the  first 
who  restrained  the  marriage  of  the  English  clergy,  by  pass- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  years  1 1 02  and  1 1  OS. 
Eftdmer  the  historian,  who  had  been  the  archbishop's  secre- 
tary, was  the  first  wbp  wrote  his  life ;  and  there  is  anather 
life  of  him  by  John  of  Salisbury,  disfigured  by  the  relation  of 
many  supposed  miracles  which  the  archbishop  is  said  to 
have  wrought.  The  canonization  of  Anselm  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Henrv  VIL  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Morton, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,— a  singular  mark  of  venera- 
tion for  one  who  had  been  dead  so  long.  (Godwin,  de  Pra- 
tulibui;  BiW.Sni,  edit  lT7B,vol.i.  p.  205;  Henry.ffirf. 
Brit.  b.  iii.  c.  1 ;  Chalmers'  Biogr.  Did.  vol.  ii.  p.  280.) 

ANSER,  the  goose,  a  genus  of  birds  which  M.  Brisson, 


Cuvier,  ViejUot,  Lesson,  Drapiez,  and  Fleming;  while  La. 
tham  adheres  to  Linnceus,  and  Temminck  caa&nes  Atuer  to 
a  section  at  Atiia.  The  following  are  M.  Vieillot's  charac- 
teristics, with  some  slight  modifications.  The  bill  shorter 
than  the  head,  and  higher  than  wide,  but  as  thick  as  it  is 
broad,  in  some  species  bulged  at  the  base  near  the  forehead, 
straight,  rounded  at  the  point,  denticulated  with  conical  and 
pointed  laineUtc ;  the  upper  mandible  is  convex  and  ungui- 
Ciliated  at  the  tip ;  iheVuer  mandible  is  flat  and  rather 
narrow.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  length,  and  on  some 
species  Aimishcd  with  tubercles.  The  legs  are  considerably 
longer,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  tholxidy  than  in  Ania, 

tnd  hence  geese  walk  better  than  ducks.     There 
11  '     "  " ■ 


ANSON,  GEORGE.  LORD,  was  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam Anson,  E«i,,  a  gentleman  ef  a  ^ood  family,  long  esta- 
blished in  Slaflbrdshire.  Anson's  inclination  to  the  sea- 
faring life  discovered  itself  earl^.  It  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  read  and  hear  sienes  of  eminent  voyagers 
and  admirals ;  his  father,  therefore,  gave  him  such  an 
education  as  was  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  In  1722,  he  was  made  master  and 
commander  of  the  Weazel  stoop,  and  the  year  following 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  post -captain,  and  to  the  command 
of  the  Scarborough  man-of-war.  In  this  station  in  the  pro- 
bssion.  he  was  employed  on  various  services,  which  he  dis- 
charge with  credit. 

It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  that  he  first 
became  an  historical  character.  In  1740,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  small  squailron,  which  was  ordered  to 
■ail  for  the  South  Sea,  a  quarter  where  no  attack  was  antici- 
pated, to  harass  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  to  co- 
operate occasionally  with  Admiral  Vernon  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  but  fhistrated 
by  unaccountable  delays  in  the  Drat  instance,  and  afterwards 
I^  some  unforeseen  accidents.  Anson  was  not  able  to  sail 
until  September;  but  the  dilatoriness  which  retarded  his 
departure  till  so  late  in  the  year  was  yet  less  culpable  than 
Uie  negligeooe  which  sent  him  out  with  ships  ill-Otted  for  th« 
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dangerom  navi^tton  on  which  he  was  bont^d.  He  doubled 
Cape  Ham,  in  March  1741,  after  experiencing  mo*t  t*:m- 
pestuoiu  weather  offthat  dangerous  coast,  in  which  his  whole 
squadron  was  dispersed.  lie  arrived,  with  only  his  uirn 
ship  the  Centurion,  at  Juan  Fernandei,  33°  40'  B.  laL.  Vi- 
W.  long.,  June  10,  after  sufiering  for  near  three  mimiht 
flom  aseriesof  the  most  terrific  storms,  and  Irom  the  ravai:i.'t 
of  the  scurvy,  which  in  that  short  time  had  carried  off  up- 
wards of  200  from  a  crew  of  between  400  and  500  men,  an-l 
left  scarce  enough  of  the  remainder  in  health  to  work  the 
ship.  At  that  island  he  was  rejoined  by  the  remains  of 
bis  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Gloucester  man-of-war,  a 
sloop,  and  a  vessel,  chilled  in  the  phraseology  of  the  lime 
a  pink,  laden  with  provisions.  Hia  men  were  now  rcdurr.,) 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five.  Wiijj 
this  small  Ibrce  he  left  Juan  Fernandez  in  Septemlur, 
kept  the  Spsnish  coast  for  eight  months  in  eoniinual 
alarm,  made  prize  of  several  small  vessels,  and  bumi-l 
the  town  of  Paito.  The  original  desi)>n  of  the  expeditK-o 
being  frustrated,  he  conceived  the  project  of  iuterceptinj 
the  Manilla  or  Acapulco  gallcoQ,  a  Spanish  ship  fart.  [i 
with  bullion  and  other  valuables  to  a  vast  amount,  wl,K-n 
sailed  annually  between  Acapulco  in  McKico,  and  Manilla. 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  With  this  view  he  hnicrt'  1 
on  the  west  coast  of  Airierica  till  May.  1 742,  when  he  act  ^.-,:l 
to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage, 
the  Gbucester  and  the  other  vessels  were  destroyed  for«  ji.i 
of  men  to  navigate  them,  and  b6  proceeded  with  only  the 
Centurion,  and  that  but  half  manned,  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  which  had  thinned  the  crews.  The  hnr<t- 
ship  endured  on  this  part  of  the  voyage  was  extreme,  fi.  la 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  theprevalcnrc 
of  scorbutic  disorders.  The  first  land  which  the  voya;;-  r* 
made  was  the  uninhabited  island  of  Tinion,  one  of  il  .- 
Ladrones,  of  which  a  most  fascinating  description  is  giiii. 
Here  the  commodore  remained  some  time  to  refresh  1  .. 
crew;  and  his  constancy  and  equanimity  were  siftnn'!-. 
shown  during  this  period.  The  Centurion  was  driven  fn.in 
her  moorings  out  to  sea,  leering  himself  and  the  great,  r 

Ct  of  the  saibrs  and  officers  on  shore.  In  this  emerprn'-j- 
calmness  and  spirits  never  failed.  He  gave  unl'Tt 
immediatetv  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel,  engagio|;  {^t 
Bonally  in  the  most  laborious  employments ;  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  anxiety  would  have  remained  unknown,  but  !■  r 
his  transports  of  joy  on  the  unhoped  return  of  the  Cen- 

The  health  of  the  crews  being  in  some  degree  recruited. 
Anion  proceeded  on  his  course  to  China;  and  arrived  m 
Macao,  an  island  and  town  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  Novi-m- 
ber  12, 1 742.  He  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  I  r4.1. 
during  which  interval  the  vessel  was  new-sheathed,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  sailors  procured.  He  now  resumed  hi'  de- 
sign of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galleon,  and  he  steertH  bit 
course  back  to  the  Straits  of  Manilla.  He  met  and  look  licr 
after  a  short  but  sliarp  engagement,  June  20.  In  the  m.- 
ment  of  victory,  a  fire  broke  out  near  the  powder-room  of  the 
Centurion,  the  extinction  of  which  was  owing  to  the  ciim- 
modore's  calm  promptitude.  The  prize  was  mounted  w:th 
forty  guns,  manned  by  six  hundred  sailors,  and  laden  with 
treasure  and  effetls  to  the  value  of  313,000/.  He  retumci 
to  China  lor  the  purpose  of  selhng  her;  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  and  arrii  d 
~*  Spitbead  in  safety,  June  15,  1744.  The  contrast  be- 
;en  the  disasters  of  the  earlier  and  the  good  fortune  i  f 
the  latter  half  of  his  voyage  is  remarkable,  for  dangen  be-,  t 
him  to  the  last.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  discovcnrl 
that  be  had  passed  in  a  fog  through  the  midst  of  a  Freiica 
fleet  then  cruising  in  the  Channel.  The  commander  him- 
as  enriched  bv  tliis  expedition,  and  the  character  at 
Britain  for  skilful  and  intrepid  seamanship  was  ron- 
Drmed  and  heightened ;  but  in  a  political  view,  the  natii'Q 
was  not  indemniOed  for  the  expense.  The  object,  as 
general  measure  of  warlike  operations,  was  frustrated.  The 
lying  in  wait  for  the  Manilla  ship  was  an  aflerthoticht  ■ 
hod  the  chapter  of  aocidenls,  so  eventful  in  maritime  oc- 
currences, terminated  unlkvourably  in  spite  of  all  his  lici- 
lance,  he  might  have  been  superannuated  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  have  died  in  obscurity.  But  his  talents  aa  an 
officer  were  rendered  influential  by  his  wealth;  he  vif. 
heard  as  an  oracle  in  all  naval  deliberations,  and  Ttttc  In 
itemtpted  gradations  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  also  to  the  peerage. 
Soon  after  hit  return,  Anson  was  appoiDted  Seu  Admiial 
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of  the  Blue,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  ihe  Admiralty.  In 
April,  1745,  he  was  made  Rear-admiral  of  the  White,  and 
in  July,  1 746,  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  also 
elected  parliamentary  representative  of  the  borough  of 
Heydon,  in  Yorkshire.  During  the  winter  of  that  year,  he 
crommanded  the  Channel  ^uadron  in  a  long  and  tem- 
pestuous cruize.  In  the  following  spring,  May  3,  being  in 
:»mmand  of  a  powerful  Heet  of  fourteen  ships,  besides  a 
sloop,  and  fireship, .  he  fell  in  with  two  combined  French 
fleets,  bound  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise, treasure^,  and  warhke .  stores,  protected  by  a 
strong  convoy.  On  this  occasion  he  captured  six.  ships  of 
>var,  not  one  escaping,  together  with  four  armed  Bast  In- 
liamen.  M.  de  St.  George,  captain  Of  the  Invincible,  on 
^resenting  his  sword  to  the  conqueror,  said,  in  allusion  to 
he  name.s  of  two  of  the  capturea  ships,  in  the  character- 
stic  epigrammatic  style  of  French  compliment,  *  Sir,  you 
lave  conquered  the  Invincible,  and  carry  Glory  in  your 
rain.' 

For  his  signal  services,  King  George  II.  rewarded  Ad- 
niral  Anson  with  a  peerage,  by  .the  title  of  Lord  Anson, 
3aron  of  Suberton,  m  Hants.  .In  the  same  veai:  he  was 
ippointed  Vice-admiral  of  the  Red ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Sir  John  N orris.  Vice-admiral  of  England,  an  appoint- 
nent  rather  of  a  civil  than  a  naval  character,  but  always 
^iyen  to  a  naval  man.  In  1 74d,  he  was  appointed  Ad- 
niral  of  the  Bluet  and  commanoed  the  squadron  which  con- 
'oyed  George  II.  to  and  from  Holland.  .He  ever  after 
ittended  the  king  in  his  voyages  to  the  Coiiiiiient.  In 
1751,  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  im 
vhich  station  he  continued,  with  a  very  short  interval,  till 
lis  death.  The  occasion  of  his  temporary  iretirement  was 
he  unpopularity  inciirred  by  the  government  in  conse- 
luence  of  the  uptoward  events  of  >vhich  Admiral  Byng 
Yus  the  victim ;  but  those  events  belong  more  properly  to 
he  political  history  of  the  period,  than  io  the  personal  tran- 
sactions of  Lord  Anson's  Ufe.  . ' .  •      . 

In  1758,  being  then  Admiral  of  the  White,  he  .hoisted 
lis  tlag  on  boara  the  Royal  George,  100  gims,  and  sailed 
Vom  Spithead  on  the  1st  of  June.  Sir  Edward  I^awke 
'ommanded  undeir  him.  By  cruizing  continually  before 
Brest,  he  covered  the  descent  which  was  made  that  sum- 
ner  at  St.  Maloes  and  Cherbourg^  On  the  accession  ot 
jreorge  III.,  he  was  appointed  Admi;:al  and  tomn^ahder- 
n-chief  of  his  MajfBsty's  fleets.  He  died  suddenly,  June  6, 
1762,  aged  65,  at  fads  seat  at  Moor  Park,  in  Hei-tfprdshire, 
laving  for  some  time  been  in  a  shattered  state  of  health. 
Ele  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
vicke,  who  died  before  him  without  issue. 

His  professional  characteristics  were  those  of  discretion) 
'oolness,  and  steadiness.  In  contemplating  the  risk  of  his 
Avn  ship  being  lost  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  he  gave  such 
lirections  to  the  other  commanders  as  were  calculated  to 
ecure  the  success  of  the  voyage.  At  Juan  Fernandez  he 
let  the  example,  and  compelled  his  officers  to  assist,  \n 
carrying  the  sick  sailorsi  in  their  hammocks,  ashore.  He 
owed  garden  seeds,  and  planted  fruit  trees  in  that  island, 
or  the  oenefit  of  future  voyagers.  He  was  a  strict  discipli- 
larian,  and  his  methods  were  attended  with  such  success, 
hat  at  the  taking  of  Paita,  only  one  of  his  men  so  far 
leglected  his  duty  as  to.  j^et  dpmk.  When  dissensions  arqse 
;oncerning  the  distribution  of  the  plunder  seized  there,  he 
;howed  his  generosity  by  throwing  up  his  own  share  to 
lugment  the  portions  of  his  officers  ^nd  men.  His  hu- 
nanity  was  eminently  displayed  in  his  kind  treatinent  of  his 
)risoners  ;  by  whicn  Jie  won .  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
he  American  Spaniards,  and  £d  much  to  remove  the  opi- 
nion of  the  excessive  cruelty  of  the  English,  arising  out  of 
he  atrocities  committed  in  past  times  by  the  buccaneers. 
Ele  directed  hh  attention  to  the  improvements  of  geography 
ind  navigation,  by  makiiig  careful  surveys  of  the  coasts 
vhich  he  visiteo.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  addicted  to 
Tumbling,  ,and  a  dupe  to  shairpers.  The  charjge  b  contra- 
iicted  by  £)r.  Kippis m  theBiq^raphia  Brttcavnc^^  but  the 
apologist  contents  himself  wim  stating  tnat  'upon*  the 
nrhole  he  neither  won  nor  lost  by  gammg ;  and  he  made 
it,  like  hundreds  of  others  who  pass  uncensured,  his  amuse- 
ment rather  than  nis  ousiness.'  A  witty  remark  that  '  he 
had  been  rotind  the  world,  but  nev^r  in  itJ  was  probably, 
like  many  similar  sayings,  hazarded  for  uie  sake  of  the 
point  ratheir  than  for  its  strict  applicabiUty.  Lord  Anson  s 
Voyage  round  ihe  World  went  through  mtir  large  Impres- 

lioD9  tb9  fint  year,  «aid  baa  beou  tmislated  into  most  £uxo- 


pean  languages.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  6ei\jamin  Robins, 
from  materials  furnished  by  LoitL  Anson,  and  digested 
under  his  own  inspection.  A  journal  of  Anson^s  voyage  was 
published  in  1 745,  by  Pascoe  Thomas,  teacher  of  the  mathe- 
matics on  board  the  Centurion. 

ANSTE  Y,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  poet  of  the  last  century, 
bom  October  31,  1724,  now  Httle  known  except  as  the 
author  of  the  Bath  Guide,  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  free  school  of  Buiy  St.  Edmunds* 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Eton ;  and  in  due  time  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fellowship  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
took  his  bachelor  s  degree  in  l746>  but  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  at  the  regular  time  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  by 
a  whimsical  quarrel  with  the  University  authorities.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  refused  his  masters  degree, 
in  1749 ;  but  he  continued  to  hold  his  fellowship,  and  occa- 
sion all  v  resided  at  college. 

On  nis  mother  s  death,  in  1 754,  he  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  at  Trumpington,  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  the  year  1 766  he  pub- 
lished his  Bath  Guide,  a  satire  on  the  follies  of  fashionable 
life,  especially  as  developed  at  that  gay  watering-place..  This 
is  one  of  the  lightest,  wittiest,  and  most  amusing  satires  of 
the  kind  in  the  Enghsh  language,  and  obtained  great  popu- 
larity; insomuch,  that  Dodsley  the  oookseller,  who  had 
purchased  the  copyright  for  200/.,  after  two  editions  had 
been  published,  returned  it  to  the  author  in  1777*  stating 
that  he  had  made  more  by  it  than  he  ever  ha^  made  by 
any  book  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Ahstey*s  honour,  that  he  presented  the  profits 
of  the  work  to  the  General  Hospital  of  Bath.  Tlie  merits 
of  the  work  are  tarnished  by  a  broadness  of  humour,  and 
an  occasional  irreverence  in  speaking  of  things  connected 
with  religion,  which,  though  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and 
hot  intended  to  bring  true  religion  into  contempt,  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  The  manners  and 
follies  whicn  this  lively  jeu  d esprit  was  written  to  com- 
memorate, have  passed  away ;  ana  from  the. combined  efiect 
of  .these  two  causes,  it  is  probable  that  the  Bath  Guids 
will  be  little  known  to  the  rising  generation. 

Mr<  Anstey  wrote  several  poetical  pieces  of  no  great  length* 
which  are  collected  in  one  volume  quarto^  with  i^  memoir 
of  his  life  prefixed  by  his  son.  The  .most  remarkable  of 
them  is  the  Election  Ball,  written  much  in  the  same  strain 
as  the  Bath  Guide.  This  he  translated  into  Latin  verse ; 
as  well  as  a  selection  from  Gray's  Fables,  Gray's  Elegy, 
aiid  some  other  pieces.  He  was  fond  of  this  exercise,  and 
versified  with  elegance  and  correctness,  tie  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  ^a^th,  and  died  there  ii^  1805, 

ANSTRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  two  royal 
burghs  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland;  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
facing  the  S.S.E.,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small 
rivulet,  about  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh.  An- 
struther  Easter  is  considerably  the  l^ger  place  of  the  two, 
having  a  population  (in  1831)  of  1007  persons;  Anstruthet 
Wester  ha&only  430.  Till  the  year  1636  A nstruther  Easter  was 
in  the  parish  of  Kilrennie,  but  was  then  erected  into  a  separate 
charge  and  the  church  built.  It  is  in  tke  Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  the  Synod  of  Fife :  Sir  John  Anstruther 
is  the  patron.  In  1710  it  was  made  a  port,  and  the  custom- 
house established;  and,  in  1753,  a  new  quay  was  ereqted. 
The  bwn  lies  low,  and  the  only  good  street  is  that  which 
rims  along  the  quay.  Ship-ouilding,  tanning,  and  fishing, 
are  the  chief  occupations  of.  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
post-oflSce.    tat.  56°  14'  N.,  long.  2°  44'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Anstruther  Wester  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1583, 
having  been  previously  a  burgh  of  Barony.  The  parish 
church  is  a  very  antient  structure.  .  The  inhabitants  were 
zealous  covenanters  in  tne  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  tCilsytli  against  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  li345.  The  author  of  the  account  of  this 
parish  in  Sir  John,  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, remarks  with  great  naivete,  'Since. the  battle  of 
Kilsyth  the  people  jiere  nave  a  stirong  aversion  to  a  mili- 
tary life.*  The  town  was  further  injured  to  a  great  ex 
tent  by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  in  ^670,  which 
destroyed  or  choked  up  the  harbour,  and  another  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  century^  which  destroyed  about  one- 
third  of  the  town.  The  rock  on  which  the  town-house  once 
stood  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  spring-tide.  The  trade  of 
this  and  other  towns  on  this  part  of  tne  coast  is  thqught  to 
have  suffered  from  the  union  with  England.  Tbe  hi^bour 
does  not  admit  ships  of  buiden ;  but  a  Uttle  to  &e  westwaxd 
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ii  a  ereek*  ealkd  WesthaTao.  much  mad  in  the  flfhing 
MMODt  which  might  easily  be  made  a  good  harboar. 

The  creek  betmen  Easter  and  Wester  Anstnither  ia  said 
lo  have  been  the  seal  of  a  ooosiderBble  saUnon  fishery.  A 
Tariety  of  fish  is  still  caught  and  sent  to  Edinhur^  GUaa- 
gow»  and  other  places :  lobsters  are  sent  to  London,  fievend 
VMsels  beloQg  to  these  towns ;  and  some  eoaxae  linens  are 
aiade  in  the  diflbmnt  familitw.  The  AnstiutiMra  ate  in* 
duded  in  the  St  Andrews*  district  of  bnrghs»  which  district 
let  III  111  one  member  to  pariiament. 

Opposite  to  the  Anstnlhen  is  the  Isle  of  Ifay,  a  mile 
long  and  three-<|aartBCS  of  a  mOe  broad*  which  is  considered 
an  exodlent  place  to  improving  the  fleeces  of  sheep  kept 
there,  thooghonly  toone season :  there  is  a  li|[^thoiiae  on  it. 

ANT  iPonmedU  a  wdl-known  gcnns  of  insects,  which 
haa  attracted  attention  from  the  eariiest  ages,  on  account  of 
tile  singnlar  economy  and  extraoidinary  industry  manifested 
hy  the  difcent  species^  In  Tarious  parts  of  the  three  to- 
lumes  on  ineeetsin  the  libranf  f^  Entertaimng  Kntwledge^ 
nnmcroQs  minote  details  are  grren  of  the  interesting  pro- 
eeedmgs  of  ants ;  hut  at  present  we  shall  confine  ourseh-es 
to  a  moie  brief  but  more  methodical  oatUne  of  their  natural 
hislory.  In  tracing  the  history  of  most  insects,  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  to  begin  iwth  the  eggs ;  but  in  the  ease  of  the  ant, 
the  laying  and  hatching  of  fiie  eggs  could  not  be  well  un- 
derstood without  an  acquaintance  with  their  singular  man- 
ner of  pairing,  with  which,  tberefbre,  we  shall  bi^. 

Pairvtf  o/Anii. — It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  here, 
that,  similar  to  bees,  a  community  of  ants»  whaleTcr  the 
species  may  be,  consists  of  males,  which  have  alwmys  four 
wings ;  of  females,  much  larger  in  sise  then  the  males, 
which  only  possess  wings  durinfr  the  pairing  season ;  and 
of  a  sort  of  barren  females,  which  have  been  variously  termed 
neuters,  workers,  or  nurse-aots,  and  which,  so  fiur  as  we 
know,  have  never  been  observed  to  have  wings  in  any  stage 
of  their  existence. 

If  an  ant- hill  be  examined  any  time  after  midsummer  up 
to  the  dose  of  autumn,  there  may  be  seen,  mixed  with  the 
wingless  workers,  a  number  of  both  males  and  females  fur- 
nished with  white  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at  least  so  &r  as  free- 
dom of  action  is  concerned,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move 
without  a  guard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
boundaries,  and  if  one  straggles  awa^  unawares,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  dragged  back  by  the  vigilant  sentinels,  three  or 
four  of  whom  may,  in  such  cases,  he  seen  hauling  along  a 
single  deserter  by  the  wings  and  limbs.  The  workers,  so 
far  from  e^-er  facilitating  the  exit,  much  less  the  departure, 
of  the  winged  ones,  more  particulariy  the  females,  guard 
them  most  assiduously  in  order  to  prevent  it ;  and  are  only 
forced  to  acouiesce  in  it  when  the  winged  ones  become  too 
numerous  either  to  be  ^rded  or  fed.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  uniform  disposition  in  the  winged  ones  to  desert  their 
native  colony ;  and  as  tbev  never  return  after  pairing,  it 
would  soon  become  depopulated  in  the  absenoe  of  females. 
The  actual  pairing  does  not  seem  to  take  place  witlun  the 
ant-hill,  and  we  have  observed  scouts  posted  all  around, 
ready  to  discover  and  carrr  back  to  the  colony  as  many  fer- 
tile females  as  they  coula  meet  with.  Nay,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  whole  colonies  have  been  thus  dispersed ;  and 
when  they  did  not  find  fertile  females  near  their  encamp- 
ment, they  have  gone  farther  and  farther  till  tfiey  found 
thein,  and,  if  they  had  gone  very  far,  never  returned,  but 
commenced  a  number  of  new  establinhroents,  according  to 
their  convenience.  It  is  probable  that,  soon  alter  pairing,  the 
males  die,  as  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  insects ;  for,  as 
the  workers  never  bring  any  of  them  back,  nor  take  any  no- 
tice of  them  after  leaving  the  ant-hill,  they  must  perish, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both  of  a  sting 
and  of  mandibles  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  females  are  very  diftrent,  and  of 
curious  mterest.  It  was  supposed  by  the  antients  that  all 
ants,  at  a  certain  age,  acquired  wings ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  younger  Huber,  in  particular,  by  means  of  his  arti- 
Acial  formicaries,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  wmgs  in 
the  female  from  the  first  commencement,  till  he  saw  them 
itnimd  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes. 

This  curious  process,  which  was  first  hinted  at  by  Gould 
la  his  intereadng  account  of  EngUwh  AnU,  wo  have  repeat- 
•dly  wrtaessed,--the  females  extending  their  wings,  bring- 

"•^T*  ?"*'  7**'  ^••■^  crossing  them  in  every  direction, 
ud  ttwowmg  them  from  side  to  side,  till  at  length  they  are 
4iV>iBted  from  the  body  and  fidloC    Those,  howevar.  irtio 


an  desirooa  of  verifying  the  ohaerrmtioii,  must  ptocore 
winged  females  immediately  alter  pairing,  and  place  them 
under  a  glus  with  some  moist  eartL 

FbumSukm  qf  Colomm. — Some  of  the  females  are,  a/Wr 
pairing,  usually  captured  by  the  working  ants,  and  oun- 
ducted  back  to  the  parent  community ;  and  othen  are  laid 
hdd  of  by  stragi^g  partiea  of  from  two  lo  adoaen  workers 
who  do  not  return  to  the  parent  eommnniti%  hot  oommeo'-c 
small  colonies  on  their  own  acnonnt  This  explains  tl.e 
common  occurrence  of  a  {^reat  number  of  small  colonics 
being  formed  in  the  immedmte  vicinity  of  each  other,  while 
sometimes  the  parent  commnnitv  is  thereby  quite  broken 
up  and  the  hill  deserted.  Tins  happens  frequently  in  thr 
case  of  the  red  ant  {Myrmiea  rubm)  and  the  aih-colonr^-ii 
ant  (l^vwitcayifsca),  booi  very  eommon  species  in  fidhls  ac4 
gardens.  In  the  case  of  the  jMlow  ant  (F.ybeo)  again, 
and  the  wood  ant  (K  rufa)%  this  rarely  occnrs,  the  parvzit 
community  often  remaining  in  the  same  spot  to  year* 
together. 

When  a  female,  after  pairing,  does  not  ehanoe  to  Ihll  m 
with  any  scouting  narties  of  workers,  she  proceeds  without 
their  awustance  to  found  a  colony  hendf  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  always  done  by  the  females  of  the  social  waspa  and 
humble  bees  every  spring.  We  have  repeatedly  verified 
this  fact,  both  by  confining  a  single  finnale  after  pairing,  and 
witnessing  her  proceedings,  and  by  diaoovering  m  the  fields 
single  females  occupied  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  fiiture 
city  to  their  progeny.  We  have  met  with  these  single 
females  when  tnev  have  just  begun  to  form  the  first  o^  for 
the  reception  of  their  eggs ;  when  the  eggs  have  just  been 
^d ;  when  the  eggs  have  been  hatched ;  and  also  when  a 
few  workers  had  been  reared  to  assist  in  the  eommon  la- 
bours. To  verify  the  latter  observations,  however,  many 
hundreds  of  stones  must  be  turned  over  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember in  a  plaoe  where  anta  abound ;  and  even  with  a;i 
this  the  naturalist  will  probably  not  discover  more  than  thrve 
or  four  sditary  females  at  woHl  in  Uw  course  of  a  season. 
We  have  ourselves  met  with  only  ten  or  a  dozen  instances 
in  the  course  of  several  jrears. 

The  Lojfing  and  Hoicking  </  the  Bggs.-^The  youn^r 
Huber  says,  *  Having  directed  my  close  attention  to  the 
eggs  of  ants,  I  remarked  that  they  were  of  different  sizes, 
shwles,  and  foims.  The  smallest  were  white,  opaque,  end 
cylindrical ;  the  largest  tnnsparent,  and  alightly  arehed  at 
both  ends ;  while  those  of  a  middle  siae  were  semi-transpa- 
renL  On  holding  them  up  to  the  lig^t,  I  observed  a  sort  of 
white  oblong  dom ;  in  some,  a  transparent  point  might  be 
remarked  at  the  superior  extremity ;  in  othen,  a  dear  zone 
above  and  underneath  the  little  doud.  The  largest  pre- 
sented a  single  opaque  and  whitish  point  in  their  interior. 
There  were  some  whose  whole  body  was  so  remarkably  dear 
as  to  allow  of  my  veiy  distinctly  observing  the  rings.  On 
fixing  attention  more  dosdy  upon  the  latter,  I  observed  the 
egg  open,  and  the  grub  appear  in  its  place.  Having  com- 
pared these  eggs  with  those  just  laid,  I  eonstantiy  found 
the  latter  of  a  milky  whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and 
smaller  by  one-half,  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  eggs  of  ants  receiving  a  very  oonsiderable  increase  in 
size ;  that  in  elongating  they  become  transparent,  but  do  n4«t 
at  this  time  disclose  the  form  of  the  grub,  which  is  altra>  s 
arohed/ 

Contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  most  insects,  the  eggs  of 
ants  are  not,  when  laid,  glued  to  any  fixed  place,  but  are 
found  in  parcels  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  loosely  attached,  m 
that  they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  during  the  hatching. 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  Penny  Mazazine,  (voL  i.  p.  60.)  by 
a  series  of  minute  observations,  that  th^female  earwig  mo\*es 
her  eggs  with  the  utmost  care  from  a  place  which  she  judges 
too  dry,  to  one  which  is  sufficiently  moist ;  and  in  the  san:e 
way  the  female  ant,  when  she  founds  a  colony  without  assist- 
ance, or  the  nurse-ants  in  a  communitv,  change  the  situation 
of  the  eggs  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  or  of  the 
day  and  night, — a  cireumstance  first  observed  by  Dr,  King 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  Heat  being  indwpen- 
sable  to  their  succesalhl  hatching,  the  eggs  are  caienilly 
placed  during  the  day  near  the  surftbce  of  the  ant-hill, 
but  so  sheltered  fh>m  the  direct  influence  of  the  ran  as  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  evapontion  of  their  moisture.  During 
the  night,  or  in  cold  weather,  the  eggs  are  not  placed  eo  high, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  and  escape  of  the  heat  which  they 
naturally  possess.  The  attention  to  the  state  of  tempereture 
occupies  much  of  the  aasiduity  of  the  female  asd  the  Butte- 
ants. 
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When  the  eggs  are  at  length  hatched,  (and  daring  this 
STocess,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  enlarge  in  sire,) 
he  young  grabs  are  gimiliirly  treated  with  respect  to  tern* 
;>eratura»  but  greater  cere  is  now  taken  to  prescm  them 
Tom  tDO  great  heat,  which  might  prore  more  mjnhooB  than 
lefore  hatching. 

The  grabs  are  fed  by  the  nnne-anti  when  any  of  these 
ire  in  the  colony,  and  by  the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by 
k  liquid  disgorged  fVom  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a  similar 
ray  by  wasps,  hnmble  bees,  pigeons,  and  canary  birds.  It 
)0D8equently  requires  no  little  industry  on  the  part  of  a  soli- 
ary  female  to  procure  fbr  herself  sufficient  food  to  supply 
lutriment  ibr  a  brood  of  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  grabs, 
i^hioh  are  insatiably  voracious. 

When  the  grabs  are  fhll  grown,  they  spin  for  themselves 
oooons  of  a  membranous  texture,  and  of  a  brownish-white 
olour,  not  unlike  barleycoras  in  appearance,  and  indeed 
nistaken  for  these  by  early  observers, — a  mistake  which  led 
o  the  unfounded  notion  that  ants  store  up  corn  for  winter 
>rovision,  though,  from  their  always  becoming  torpid  in  the 
nnter,  they  conld  have  no  need  of  this ;  and  even  were  this 
lot  80,  they  never  feed  on  corn,  and  would  prebabljr  starve 
ather  than  taste  it  The  authority  of  Scripture,  which  has 
leen  supposed  to  countenance  the  popuUur  notion,  is  shown 
»y  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Messrs.  iCifby  and  Spence,  and 
»thcrs,  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  sacred  text. 

The  cocoons  are  treated  precisely  like  the  eggs  and  the 
^rubs  with  regard  to  exposure  to  heat ;  and  the  anxiety  of 
he  nurse-ants  to  shelter  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
uu  is  taken  advantage  of  on  the  Continent  to  collect  the 
ocoons  (popularly  and  erroneously  called  ants'-eggs)  in 
[uantity  as  food  lor  nightingales  and  larks.  The  cocoons 
»f  the  wood-ant  are  the  only  species  chosen ;  and  in  most  of 
he  towns  in  Germany  one  or  more  individuals  make  a 
iving  during  summer  by  the  business.  In  1 832  we  visited 
in  old  woman  at  Dottendorf,  near  Bonn,  who  had  collected 
or  fourteen  years.  She  went  to  the  woods  in  the  morning, 
ind  collected  in  a  bag  the  surfaces  of  a  number  of  ant-hills 
rhere  the  cocoons  were  deposited,  taking  ants  and  aU  home 
o  her  cottage,  near  which  she  had  a  small  tiled  shed  cover- 
ng  a  circular  area,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre,  with  a  trench 
uU  of  water  around  it.  After  covering  the  hollow  in  the 
:eutre  with  leafy  boughs  of  walnut  or  hazel,  she  strewed  the 
iontents  of  her  bag  on  the  level  part  of  the  area  within  the 
rench,  when  the  nurse-ants  immediately  seised  the  cocoons 
ind  carried  them  into  the  hollow  under  the  boughs.  The 
ocoons  were  thus  brought  into  one  place,  and  after  being 
rom  time  to  time  removed,  and  black  ones  separeted  by  a 
K>y  who  spread  them  out  on  a  table,  and  swept  oif  what 
irere  bad  with  a  strong  feather,  they  were  ready  for  market, 
>eing  sold  for  about  4d  or  6d.  a  quart.  We  have  seen  tern* 
|orary  areas  made  fbr  the  same  purpose  in  the  woods,  but 
or  waot  of  a  confining  trench  of  water,  many  coooons  were 
carried  oif  bv  the  ant«.  Considerable  quantities  of  these 
iocoons  are  dried  fer  winter  food  of  birds,  and  are  soki  in 
he  shops. 

In  the  case  of  moths,  ichneumons,  and  other  insects  which 
pin  themselves  up  in  cocoons,  the  inchsded  insect,  when  the 
ime  of  its  change  arrives,  is  enabled  to  make  its  own  way 
hrough  the  envelope ;  but  though  it  would  appear,  from  some 
observations  made  by  Swammerdam,  that  ants  may,  when 
breed  thereto,  effect  tneir  own  disengagement,  this  is  not  the 
isual  process.  It  is  the  nurse-ants  Uiat  cut  a  passage  for 
hem  with  their  mandibles,  as  was  first  minutely  described 
>y  Baron  de  Geer  and  the  younger  Huber: — *  Several  males 
md  females,*  says  the  latter, '  Uy  in  their  envelopes  in  one 
)f  the  largest  cavities -of  my  glased  ant-hill.  The  labourer- 
ints  assembled  together,  and  appeared  to  be  in  continual 
3iotion  around  them.  I  noticed  three  or  four  mounted  upon 
>ne  of  these  cocoons,  endeavouring  to  open  it  with  their 
ceth  at  tbat  extramitv  answering  to  the  head  of  the  pupa. 
They  began  to  thin  it  by  tearing  away  some  threads  of  silk 
A'here  they  wished  to  pierce  it,  and  at  length,  by  dint  of 
pinching  and  biting  this  tissue,  so  extremely  difficulty  to 
break,  they  formed  in  it  a  vast  number  of  apertures.  To 
expedite  the  work,  some  raised  up  a  little  slip  cut  out  in  the 
length  of  the  cocoon,  whilst  others  drew  the  insect  ffently 
from  its  imprisonment.  When  the  ant  waa  extricated  ftam 
iU  enveloping  membrane,  the  body  waa  still  confined  by 
another  membran<^  from  which  it  could  not  by  its  own  exer- 
tions disengage  itself.  The  labourer-ants  removed  the  satin  • 
like  pellicle  which  embraced  every  part  of  the  body,  drew 
the  antenna  gently  from  their  investment^  then  diaengagod 


the  feet  and  the  wings,  .and  lastly  the  body,  with  the  abdo- 
men  and  its  peduncle.  The  insect  was  now  in  a  condition 
to  walk  and  receive  nourishment,  for  which  it  appeared 
there  was  urgent  need.  The  first  attention,  therefore,  paid 
it  by  the  guardians  was  that  of  giving  it  the  food  I  nad 
placed  wioin  their  reach.* 

LcAourt  of  the  Working  Ants. — We  have  already  seen 
that  workers  or  nurse-ants  have  to  labour  assiduously  in 
placing  the  eggs,  the  erabs,  and  the  cocoons  in  due  degrees 
of  temperature ;  that  mey  have  to  feed  the  grubs  by  a  liquid 
disgorged  fh>m  the  stomach,  and  have  to  disengage  the  in- 
sect at  its  period  of  change  firom  the  envelope  of  the  cocoon. 
They  have  also  to  perform  the  task  of  forming  streets,  gal- 
leries, and  chambers  for  the  habitation  and  protection  of  the 
colony,  and  they  exhibit  in  the  work  such  perseverance  and 
skill  as  must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  observer.  Many 
of  their  processes,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  account 
for  and  explain,  though  these  have  been  very  carefully  inves- 
tigated, particularly  by  the  younger  Huber,  in  whose  work, 
and  in  Insect  Architecture^  (p.  254  et  seq,)  may  be  found 
copious  details  of  the  mining,  masonry,  and  carpentry  of 
various  species.  We  shall  here  give  an  instance  of  each  of 
those  operations. 

Mimng, — There  is  an  interesting  species  called  the  san- 
guinary ant  (JP.  sanguinana,  Latz«ille),  reported  to  have 
been  seen  near  London,  but  which  is  certainly  very  rare,  if 
it  is  found  in  England.  In  the  summer  of  1 832  we  disco- 
vered several  colonies  of  this  ant  on  the  brow  of  the  heath 
above  Godesberg,  on  the  Rhine,  and  being  desirous  of  taking 
a  number  of  them  alive  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving their  singular  manners,  we  waited  tiU  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  they  had  ceased  to  work,  and  had  retired 
for  the  winter  to  thetr  galleries  underground.  After  un- 
covering (he  thick  coping  of  dry  heath  twigs  and  grass  stems 
which  was  placed  over  the  subterranean  city  of  the  colony 
so  as  to  defend  it  from  rain  and  cold,  we  found  several  covert- 
ways  dug  into  the  clay,  wide  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
ants  to  walk  abreast ;  but  not  an  individual  now  made  its 
appearance,  though  some  weeks  previous  we  had  observed 
thousands  in  all  the  bustle  of  industry ;  and  we  began  to 
fear  the  whole  had  migrated  elsewhere.  Being  anxious, 
however,  to  see  the  interior  stracture,  we  dug  in  the  direction 
of  the  covert-ways  to  the  depth  of  about  six  or  nine  inches, 
when  we  came  upon  a  number  of  chambers  communicating 
with  each  other  by  galleries,  and  fh>m  an  inch  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  extent,  in  each  of  which  a  number  of  ants  were 
Iving  along  the  floor  in  a  half  torpid  state,  bein^  so  sluggish 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  ran  with  their  usual  agi- 
lity even  when  irritated. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  here  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  which  we  laid  open,  amounting 
to  a  doxen  or  more,— and  there  were  probably  as  many  more 
to  which  we  did  not  penetrate,->mu8t  have  been  dug  out  of 
die  solid  clay  by  the  jaws  (mcmdHnUa)  of  these  little  miners. 
We  deemed  it  singular  that  we  could  see  none  of  the  rab- 
bish  lyin^  about,  which  must  have  been  cleared  away  from 
the  interior,  and  we  can  only  account  for  this  by  supposing 
the  colony  long  established,  and  the  rabbish  battered  into 
the  grass  by  the  weather. 

In  other  instances  of  mining,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
turf-ant  {F,  CiBspitwn),  the  clay  taken  from  the  interior  is 
built  up  on  die  outside,  using  the  herbage  for  buttresses  to 
support  the  walls  thus  farmed.  In  the  case  of  the  sanguinary 
ants,  however,  we  observed  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  do  not 
think  they  ever  employ  any  exterior  masonry. 

Masomry, — ^The  most  common  of  our  English  ants  which 
employ  masonry  is  the  yellow  ant  {RJtava),  whose  hills  are 
so  usually  found  built  up  in  old  pastures,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  and  firom  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  For 
the  materials  of  their  building  they  are  wholly  indebted  to 
the  soil  below,  which  they  quarry  out  with  great  assiduity ; 
but  as  they  have  no  means  of  tempering  the  day  when  it  is 
dry,  they  are  always  forced  to  execute  tneir  principal  works 
in  rainy  weather.  '  I  was,*  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson, '  in  the 
habit  of  visiting,  almost  daily,  for  a  month,  an  extensive  nest 
of  red  ante,  of  which  a  large  flat  stone  formed  the  roof. 
During  my  visits  for  the  first  three  weeks,  scarcely  a  drop  of 
rain  Iwd  fallen,  and  the  nest  seemed  considerably  injured 
by  the  continual  fidling  in  of  loose  earth,  which  these  little 
creatures  with  amaiing  industry  removed,  whenever  it  hap- 
pened any  of  the  avenues  were  blocked  up.  No  attempt 
waa  ever  made  towards  reparation ;  but  what  was  mv  sur- 
prise, on  visiting  my  little  fhends  after  a  two  days*  heavy 
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raih.  lo  find  that  the  repairs  were  already  completed,  and 
that  the  upper  surface  of  their  hahitation  presented  as  smooth 
a  :Jurfacc  as  if  a  trowel  had  heen  passed  over  it ;  yet  all  their 
work  they  had  industriously^  effected  hy  kneading  with  the 
rain-water  the  loose  earth  into  a  sort  of  paste.  From  the 
nest  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  heath, 
where  there  could  be  no  supply  of  water,  and  from  its  re- 
maining unrepaired  during  tne  dry  weather,  it  amounts  to 
a  full  conviction  that  ants  employ  no  other  cement  than 
water  in  the  construction  of  their  varied  habitations. 

'  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  of  these 
little  creatures,  in  availing  themselves  of  contiguous  blades 
of  grass,  stalks  of  com,  &c.,  when  they  wish  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  abode.  As  these  are  usually  met  with 
in  the  erect  position,  they  are  admirably  calculated  for  pil- 
lars ;  they,  therefore,  coat  them  over  with  a  fine  paste  of 
earth,  giving  them,  by  additional  layers,  the  solidity  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged ; 
they  then  leave  them  to  be  consolidated  by  the  wind,  and 
afterwards  spring  a  number  of  arches,  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  thus  form  an  extensive  saloon.  Should  tney  be,  at  any 
time,  in  want  of  small  apartments,  they  have  ouhf  to  prepare 
a  quantity  of  moistened  earth,  and  by  placing  this  between 
the  pillars,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  roof,  leaving  here  and 
there  an  aperture  for  entrance,  their  object  is  completely 
attained.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  masonic 
labours  are  performed  during  the  night,  or  at  least  in  gloomy 
weather. 

Carpentry, — The  coping  which  we  have  already  described 
as  placed  over  the  subterranean  abode  of  the  sanguinary 
ants,  and  which  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  colonies  of 
the  wood-ant  IF.  ru/a),  cannot  be  referred  to  any  sort  of 
carpentry,  for  the  small  sticks  and  straws  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  not  cut  into  fitting  lengths,  but  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hill  and  laid  on  it  after  the  manner  of  thatch. 
The  term  carpentry,  however,  will  apply  most  justly  to 
those  species  which  form  excavations  in  the  interior  of  trees, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  observed  in  1832. 

We  had  brought  mto  our  garden  in  the  beginning  of 
Juiie,  a  large  piece  of  a  willow  tree,  which  had  been  very 
curiously  worked  out  by  the  species  usually  called  the  em- 
met (F,  fulisinosa,  Latreille).  The  tree,  indeed,  from 
which  it  had  been  taken,  appeared  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  extensive,  excavations  of  these 
little  carpenters.  Yet  the  portion  of  the  tre^  alluded  to 
seemed  to  be  singularly  strong,  when  the  great  number  of 
the  cells  and  their  peculiar  structure  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  walls  of  these  cells  were  literallv  as  thin  as 
tiriting-paper,  though  not  quite  so  smooth  ana  even,  and 
they  were  seldom  quite  parallel,  but  arranged,  some  perpen- 
dicularly, and  others  slanting  in  various  directions,  worked 
out,  it  would  appear,  upon  no  previous  design,  but  oeginning 
at  any  g^iven  pomt,  ana  only  Umited  in  extent  \^  the  worker 
dlscovenng  his  approach  to  one  adjacent.  The  tact  with 
which  they  chisel  away  the  wood  with  their  jaws,  so  as  to 
come  so  near  the  next  cell  without  actually  cutting  into  it, 
cannot  well  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  mechanism.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of 
vision,  from  the  worker  out  looking  along  the  level  of  the 
plane,  as  one  of  our  carpenters  would  do,  and  thence  work- 
ing so  as  not  to  cut  through  it ;  for  the  wall  has,  in  most 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  no  free  edge  along  which  such 
a  level  could  be  taken  by  the  eye.  Hearing  misht  assist 
them,  however,  supposing  workers  to  be  engaged  in  chisel- 
ling on  each  side  of  the  partition,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  from  touch,  or  mther  that  modification  of  it  denomi- 
nated tact,  which  enables  them  to  feel,  as  it  were,  when 
they  have  nearly  penetrated  the  wall,  and  which  conse- 
quently warns  them  to  stop. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  wood  which  is 
worked  out  by  these  ants  is  tinged  of  a  black  colour,  giving 
all  their  streets  and  lanes  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
having  suffered  from  fire  or  of  being  smoked.  M.  Huber 
the  younger  did  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
this  black  colour.  We  should  conjecture  it  to  arise  from 
iron  contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  ants  acting  on  the  gallic 
arid  of  the  wood,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  same  wood  becomes 
black  when  cut  with  a  knife.  The  fine  glossy  black  of 
the  ants  tliem selves  may  originate  from  the  same  chemical, 
principle,  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the 
excavations  made  by  other  species*  .such  as  the  dinky  anl* 
(F./tf«r«i  Latreille,)  not  being  tinged  wiU;  Uu«  black  oolour. 


Neither  are  the  excavations  of  the  latter  so  regular  in  ihm 
form  of  the  cells;  and  the  delicately  thin  partitions  do  D/^t 
occur.  We  have  seen  several  colonies  of  tbo  yellow  ao» 
{F.flavQt  Latreille)  established  in  trees,  though  their  usu^! 
habits  lead  them  to  prefer  a  hedge-bank,  the  dry  ridge  of  a 
field,  or  a  small  knoU  on  a  common.  In  none  of  these,  hc«- 
ever,  had  the  workers  much  trouble  in  making  their  exca- 
vations, the  trees  being  in  every  instance  far  gone  wiih 
the  dry  rot,  and  the  chambers  were  consequently  aa  ea^y  to 
construct  as  in  a  knoll  of  sand.  In  the  instance  of  the  bUrk 
carpenter-ant  (K/u/t^nofa),  on  the  other  hand,  the  wuod 
of  the  tree  selected  lor  their  colony  is  always  bard  and 
tough,  the  easiness  of  working  it  being  apparently  considered 
a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  recommendation.  We  ha\  e 
usually  seen  these  colonies,  therefore,  in  growing  trees,  the 
oak  seeming  to  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  the  honeycoml/- 
like  work  does  not  seem  to  stop  the  vegetation,  the  tree  cou 
tinning  to  put  forth  leaves  and  shoots  as  before  it  was  exca- 
vated for  the  use  of  the  colony.  In  the  instance  which  givot 
rise  to  these  remarks,  the  willow  tree  was  indeed  dilapidated 
and  shorn  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  yet  was  it  untouched 
with  dry  rot,  and  the  wood  was  hard  and  tough. 

Food  qf  Ants, — Some  species  of  ants  are  carnivorous  and 
will  eat  insects,  fruits,  and  almost  anything  eaten  by  other 
animals,  but  honey  is  the  most  universal  favourite  amontr 
all  the  species,  particularly  the  excretion  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  aphides  called  honey -dew.  It  is  on  this  account 
that,  wherever  aphides  abound,  we  are  always  certain  to 
meet  with  ants  carefully  attending  their  motions  and  gree* 
dily  drinking  the  honey -dew,  which  becomes  so  injurious  lo 
plants  when  it  increases  in  quantity  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
pores  of  the  leaves.  It  is  stated  by  Huber  and  some  other 
aiithors,  that  during  winter  the  ants  imprison  some  aphides 
in  their  cells,  or,  at  all  events,  take  advantage  of  indict- 
duals  of  the  grass  aphis  {Aphis  Graminum)  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  hills  to  obtain  honey-dew.  We  strongly  suspect  there 
must  be  some  fallacy  in  this  statement;  for  among  nu- 
merous colonies  which  we  have  carefully  examined  during 
winter,  we  always  found  the  whole  population  torpid  or 
nearly  so,  and  not  inclined  to  touch  even  honey  when  we 
ofiered  it  to  them.  In  the  case  of  the  sanguinary  ants  m 
Germany  already  mentioned,  we  have  seen  that  they  had 
become  torpid  as  early  as  October,  when  the  weather  was 
still  fine  and  far  from  being  cold.  We  are  thevefore  of  opi- 
nion that  the  statement  will  be  found  as  void  of  accurate 
foundation  as  that  which  represents  ants  as  storing  up  cum 
for  the  winter. 

Migrations. — We  hare  already  seen,  under  the  bead  of 
pairing,  one  principle  in  operation  for  spreading  around  a 
parent  ant-hill  a  number  of  young  colonies.  This  indetxi 
may  be  considered  the  main  principle  of  migration ;  but  be 
sides  this,  the  whole  of  a  populous  ant-hill  which  has  been 
established  for  several  years  will,  for  some  cause  beyond 
our  means  of  tracings  though  most  probably  on  ao<>oont 
of  more  convenient  forage,  at  once  desert  their  homes 
and  march  to  a  new  .station.  Among  the  yellow  ants  the 
emmets,  and  the  wood-ants  or  pismires,  this  is  by  no  means 
common ;  but  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence  among  the  red 
ai\ts,  the  ash-coloured  ants,  the  turf  ants,  and  others  whose 
colonies  never  become  very  populous,  and  are  couseouently 
both  more  easily  moved  and  more  easily  provided  with 
lodj^'ing. 

'  Immense  swarms  of  ants,*  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Roget, 
'  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  some  have  been  recorded  of 
such  prodigious  density  and  magnitude  as  to  darken  the  air 
hke  a  thick  cloud,  and  to  cover  the  ground  to  a  considerable 
extent  where  they  settled.  Mr.  Gleditsch  describes,  in  the 
History  qfthe  Berlin  Academy  for  1749,  shoals  of  a  small 
black  ant  which  appeared  in  Germany,  and  formed  hieb 
columns  in  the  air,  rising  to  a  vast  height,  and  agitated  wuh 
a  curious  intestine  motion,  somewhat  resembling  the  aurora 
borealis.  A  similar  flight  of  ants  is  spoken  of  oy  Mr.  Aro- 
lutte,  a  clergyman  of  Breslau,  which  resembled  columns 
of  smoke,  and  which  fell  on  the  churches  and  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  where  the  ants  could  be  gathered  by  handfdls. 
In  the  German  Ephemerides,  Dr.  Charles  Rayger  gives  an 
account  of  a  large  swarm  which  crossed  over  the  town  of 
Posen,  and  was  directing  its  course  towards  the  Danube. 
The  whole  town  was  strewed  with  ants,  so  that  it  was  hn- 
possible  to  walk  without  trampUng  on  thirty  or  forty  at 
everv  step.  And  more  recently,  Mr.  Dorthes,  in  the  Jemmai 
de  Fkynpie  fiv  17.90,  relates  the  appearance  of  a  similar 
phenomenon  at  MontpelUer,    The  0O9«lfl  moved  about  in 
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different  directions,  having  a  singular  intestine  niption  in 
each  column,  and  also  a  general  motion  of  rotation.  About 
sunset  all  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  on  examining  the  ants, 
they  were  found  to  belong  to  the  F^armica  nigra  of  Linnajus.* 

fyars  and  Expeditions  to  capture  Slaves. — In  the  same 
way  as  the  bees  and  the  wasps  of  different  hives  manifest 
inveterate  hostility  when  they  meet,  ants  also  of  the  same 
or  of  different  species  assail  one  another  when  they  meet 
during  their  fbraging  excursions.  Besides  the  individual 
skirmishes  which  thence  occasionally  arise,  pitched  battles 
are  sometimes  fought  between  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  force  of  popiuous  adjacent  colonies.  We  have  never 
ourselves  witnessed  any  very  extensive  battles  of  this  kind, 
such  as  Huber  describes,  in  which  thousands  of  combatants 
were  engaged,  but  we  have  seen  as  many  as  fifty  of  the 
wood-ants  fighting  most  pertinaciously  within  the  area  of 
a  few  inches  on  wnat  were  supposed  to  be  the  boundaries 
of  their  several  territories ;  their  bite  is  so  sharp,  and  the 
acrid  acid  which  they  infuse  is  so  deleterious,  that  maiiy  are 
thus  disabled  or  killed  outright  Ruber  witnessed  on  such 
occasions  very  extensive  carnage. 

Besides  these  skirmishes  and  battles  which  occur  among 
all  the  species,  there  are  whole  communities  of  warrior-ants, 
as  was  first  discovered  by  Huber,  whose  history  is  so  extra- 
ordinary as  almost  to  exceed  l>elief.  The  details  indeed 
have  hitherto  been  credited  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  well- 
known  veracity  of  Huber;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1B32  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  them  both  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  in  Switzerland,  with  respect  to  the  species  which 
he  terms  the  Amazon  ant,  (F.rujescens,  Latreille,)  and  on 
the  Rhine  with  respect  to  the  sanguinary  ant. 

Both  of  these  species  make  war  on  the  ants  of  a  different 
species  from  themselves,  particularly  the  dusky  ant,  (R 
fusca,)  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of  gratifying  a  propensity 
to  combat,  hut  to  make  slaves  of  the  vanquished  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  conquerors  at  home.  The  manner  in  wliich 
they  proceed  in  toA  affair  manifests,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
deep  dosign,  such  as  might  be  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  a 
cunning  diplomatist.  They  do  not  capture  the  adult  ants 
and  carry  them  into  slavery,  but  make  booty  of  the  eggs 
and  cocoons,  which,  after  the  contest  is  decided, — and  the 
warriors  are  a4way8  conquerorst — are  carried  off  to  the  Ama- 
zonian citadel,  and  being  hatched  there,  the  poor  slaves  are 
most  probably  not  aware  but  that  it  is  their  native  colony. 
Huber  repeatedly  witnessed  such  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  slaves ;  but  though  we  were  not  so  fortunate, 
wc  witnessed,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  slaves  at 
work  for  their  warlike  captors. 

The  Amazons  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Britain, 
and  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our  attempt  to  bring  over  from 
the  Black  Forest  a  nest  of  live  ones  with  their  slaves  which 
we  had  placed  in  a  box  for  the  purpose.  We  succeeded  in- 
deed in  brindng  safe  home  two  nests  of  the  sanguinary  ants 
already  alluded  to  under  ilfinm^,  together  with  a  number 
of  their  slaves,  but  they  all  died  within  two  months,  having 
been  kept,  as  we  suppose,  too  warm  for  their  state  of  winter 
torpidity,  already  begun,  and  they  could  not,  in  their  half- 
awakened  state,  be  induced  to  take  any  sort  of  nourishment. 

ANT-BEAR,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  Myrme- 
cophaga  jubata  by  the  English  at  Draaerara.  (See  next 
article.) 

ANT-EATER,  {MyrmecookagOj  Linnseus,)  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  Edentata,  distinsuisned  by  their  totai  want  of  teeth 
and  hairy  covering.  The  latter  circumstance  separates  them 
from  the  pangolins  (Manis),  or  sctily  ant-eaters  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  which  they  resemble  closely  m  other  respects,  as  well 
in  their  general  anatomy  as  in  their  food  and  habits.  Tliese 
two  genera  form  a  small  but  very  distinct  family  of  the 
Cuvierian  order  Edentata,  differing  from  the  common  ani- 
mals comprised  in  that  singular  group,  as  well  as  from  all 
other  known  mammalia,  by  their  entire  deprivation  of  the  or- 
gans of  mastication,  and  acquiring  an  additional  interest  by 
the  light  which  their  osteological  conformation  tlirows  upon 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  megatherium  and  mega- 
lonyx,  those  extraorainary  antediluvian  animals,  whose  fossil 
remains  have  lately  attracted  so  much  of  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  professed  naturalist,  but  likewise  of  the  public 
at  large.  The  relations  which  these  extinct  inhabitants  of 
a  former  world  bear  to  another  small  family  of  edentatous 
mammalia  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  article  Ai, 
and  their  general  organization  and  affinities  will  be  formally 
treated  under  the  proper  heads,  at  a  fUture  period.  We 
^all  therefor  iner^y  obseacvo  At  present,  that  as  the  osteo- 


bgy  of  their  skulls  and  tri^nks  presents  the  closest  analogieg 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  sloths,  so  the 
whole  construction  of  their  extremities  appears  to  have  been 
formed  after  the  same  model  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
organs  of  the  ant-eaters.  The  head  of  these  latter  animals, 
indeed,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  sloths ;  not 
only  does  it  want  the  organs  of  mastication,  of  which  they 
are  deficient  only  in  the  incisors,  but  th^  bones  of  the  face^ 
which  in  them  are  short  and  round  like  those  of  apes  and 
monkeys,  are  prolonged  in  the  ant-eaters,  particularly  in  the 
great  ant-eater,  (3f.  jubata,)  to  double  the  length  of  the  skull. 
This  singular  conformation  arises  from  the  form  of  the 
maxillary  or  jaw  bones,  and  those  of  the  nose,  which  form 
together  a  kind  of  long  tube,  very  small  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  almost  cylindrical.  This  prolongation  of  the 
muzzle  is  not  carried  to  so  great  an  ettentln  either  of  the 
other  two  known  species  of  ant-eaters ';  but  even  there  the 
construction  here  described  differs  only  in  degree^  and  pre- 
sents, on  a  more  contracteid  scale,  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  myrmecophaga  jubata. 

It  is  in  the  construction  of  the  anterior  extremities,  how- 
ever, that  these  animals  offer  the  greatest  singularities,  and 
become  most  important  in  their  relations  to  the  fossil  species. 
The  phalanges  or  joints  of  the  toes,  particularly  the  last, 
which  bear  tne  claws,  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  bent  inwards  only,  as  in  the  sloths ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  very  powerful  liga- 
ments* which  keep  them,  in  a  state  of  repose,  bent  in  along 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  never  permit  the  hand  to  be  com- 
pletely opened,  but  only  half  extended,  as  we  sometimes  see 
in  gouty  or  rheumatic  people.  The  toes  l^emselves  are  of 
very  unequal  size,  and  even  differ  in  number  in  different 
species.  The  great  ant-bear  and  tamandua  have  four  on  the 
anterior  and  five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  whilst  tho 
smallest  species,  called,  f^om  that  circumstance,  M.  didactyla, 
has  only  two  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind.  The 
toes  themselves,  as  in  the  sloths,  are  united  closely  together 
as  far  as  the  claws,  and  are  consequently  incapable  of  any 
separate  or  individual  motion ;  but  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  this  circumstance  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  strength  which  it  produces,  and  the  conse- 
quent adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  these 
animals*  economy.  The  claws  are  all  large  and  powerful, 
especially  that  of  the  middle  toe,  of  which  the  dimensions 
are  quite  enormous.  Nor  do  the  ant-eaters,  in  walking,  tread 
flaUy  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  like  the  generality  of  mam- 
malia ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rest  entirely  upon  its  outer 
edge,  which  is  provided  with  a  large  callous  pad  for  that 
pui-pose,  whilst  tneir  toes  being  bent  inwards  along  the  palms, 
the  sliarp  points  of  their  powerful  claws  are  preserved  from 
being  injured  by  the  friction  of  the  hard  ground.  In  other 
respects  the  ant-eaters  are  remarkable  for  their  long  cylin- 
drical tongues,  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva,  by  means 
of  which  they  entrap  and  devour  the  insects  upon  which 
they  live,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  names,  both 
among  naturalists  and  common  observers,  myrmecophaga 
literally  signifying  ant-eater.  This  tongue  is  protractile,  and 
capable  of  being  extended  to  a  surprising  distance  beyond 
the  snout ;  it  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  whole  head 
and  muzzle  together,  and  when  not  extended  is  kept 
doubled  up  in  the  mouth  with  the  point  directed  backwards. 
The  eyes  are  particularly  small,  the  ears  short  and  round, 
the  legs  robust  and  amazingly  powerfiil,  but  so  unfavourably 
formed  for  locomotion,  that  the  pace  of  these  animals  ia 
almost  as  tardy  as  that  of  the  sloths  themselves,  their  great- 
est exertions  not  enabling  them  to  surpass  the  onSnary 
walk  of  a  man.  The  tail  is  always  long ;  in  the  great  spe- 
cies lax  and  thickly  covered  with  very  long  flowing  hair,  in 
the  other  two,  strongly  prehensile  aoid  naked  underneath. 
These  species  consequentiy  climb  trees  and  re«de  princi- 
pally among  their  branohes*  feeding  upon  the  wild  bees  and 
termites  which  inhabit  the  same  situations :  the  great  ant- 
bear,  on  the  contrary,  never  quits  the  surface  of  tiie  earth, 
and  confines  his  depredations  entirely  to  the  numerous 
species  of  large  ants  whicli  inhabit  his  native  regions,  and 
furnish  him  at  all  times  with  an  abundant  and  easily  pro- 
cured nutriment  The  whole  genus  is  confined  to  South 
America,  and  contains  at  present  only  three  distinct  and 
well-defined  species. 

1.  The  Great  Ant-bear,  (M.  jubata,  lAn.,)  called  ipoti' 
roumi  or  yoqui  by  the  Guaranis,  tathandua  by  the  Portu- 
guese, taimanoir  by  the  French  of  Cayenne,  and  ant-bear  by 
Uie  English  and  Bpaniaxd^,  is  a  large  animal  yrhkh  mea^ 
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tlirea  feet  three  inehe*  in  length,  wckoniog  to  the  extremity 
of  tbe  h«ir,  or  me«»ored  wily  akrag  tho  stump,  two  feet  four 
inebci ;  the  head,  thirteen  ioches  and  »  half  from  the  tnout 
to  Ite  tese  oT  [he  e«r,  and  ten  incbei  and  a  half  to  the  ante- 
ikr  uwk  of  tbe  eye ;  iU  drcumferenee  immediately  before 
Um  ejefc  where  it  ii  the  thkkexU  i*  fourteen  inches,  but  frora 
thk  part  it  gr^uallf  diminishei  to  the  end  of  tbe  rauzKle, 
where  it  tDeunres  oalj  Bto  inches  and  a  quarter.  The 
height  of  tbe  uiiroa]  at  the  shoulder  is  three  feet  three 
inebat,  and  at  tha  cnup  only  two  feet  ten,  because,  being 
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pcriectly  plantigrade,  it  necesiarily  stands  lower  on  the  hind 
{cgs  than  brfore,  as  may  oe  observed  ia  the  common  bear, 
the  badi^,  and  Other  apeciea  which  partake  of  tbe  planti- 
grade l3miatiHi  of  tbe  extremitiea.  Tbe  ear  is  ihort  and 
touod,  being  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  at  the  base,  aud 
only  an  imch  in  length ;  tbe  eye  is  remork^ly  small,  deeply 
■unk  in  the  bead,  and  with  a  naked  eyelid ;  the  head  and 
snout,  as  already  obaerred,  are  prolonged  to  a  remarkable 
^gree ;  they  are  in  form  almost  cylindrical,  and  end  in  a 
•null  truncated  mnule,  haviog  tne  nostrils  and  mouth 
placed  at  its  extreme  end :  tbe  latter  is  so  small  that  its 
whole  width  icartely  exceeds  an  inch,  and  the  jaws  ai 
equal  length.  Tbe  tongue  is  almost  cylindrical,  Beahy, 
•itremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  protruded  to  the 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  The  toes  of  tbe  an- 
terior extremities,  foot  in  number,  are  of  unequal  length, 
the  innemioat  being  tbe  smallest  and  weakest  of  all ;  the 
■econd  meaaoiea  two  incbe*  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is 
provided  wjtb  a  powerful  crooked  claw  nearly  two  inches 
long,  sharp  pointed,  and  trenchant  on  its  under  surface ; 
tbe  third,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  has  a  similar  claw  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  lenethj  and  the  fourth,  or  exterior 
toe,  i«  provided  with  a  sm^er  and  weaker  claw,  like  that  of 
the  innermost.  All  these  claws,  when  in  a  state  of  reiraae, 
are  kept  bent  inwards,  and  only  extended,  or  rather  half- 
extenoed,  (for  the  animal  cannot  open  the  fingers  ferther,) 
when  Died  for  defence,  or  for  breakini;  through  the  hard  ex- 
ternal crust  <rftb«  ant-hills.  For  these  purposes,  however, 
its  otherwise  awkward  conformation  gives  it  an  aptitude 
dtotretbo  peculiar,  and  such  ia  tbe  known  power  of  tbe 
«nt-beai,  that  nothing  upon  which  be  bas  an  opportunity  of 
Caslening  bas  any  chance  of  escaping  &om  tbe  tenacity  of  his 
bold,  as  even  in  death,  tbe  structure  of  his  legs  and  claws  pre- 
vents tbvn&om  being  unclosed.  Tbeslownessofbismotions, 
however,  pves  bim  but  tittle  chance  against  the  activity  of  bis 
uo»l(>«midable  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated 
aormnts  which  Buffon  bas  recorded  of  the  ant-bear  auc- 
(•Hfu.JT  opposing  the  attacks  even  of  the  jaguar,  we  are. 
kMurod  bi  don  Felix  d'Aiara,  that  he  bas  not  tbe  slightest 
riii'iec  a^a^nsl  this  powerful  animal,  and  that  a  very  slight 
Uva  w.  Lixr  inoul  is  sufficient  to  despatch  him.  The  bind 
fad  bc<«  Stc  toes  of  neariy  equal  length,  and  all  armed 
wfj:  sImi^  weak  claws,  quite  uselesa  as  instruments  of  de- 
' -wi^  h4  »m  iHemUiDg  Um  clan  c<  otdisuy  quidrupedi. 
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The  t4Ma  both  before  and  behind  are  covered  vith  on* 
common  integument,  and  arc  only  distinKuishablo  by  thc^t 
seperatc  claws.  The  hair,  over  the  whole  body,  is  cobtm-, 
hard,  and  dry,  resembling  in  texture  the  brisUes  of  (be  ml'] 
boar,  but  in  some  parts  fiattened,  and  aasumins  the  appear- 
ance of  long,  withered  grass.  That  of  tbe  head  is  sburt  and 
close,  but,  over  all  the  rest  of  tbe  animal,  it  is  long  and 
shaggy,  particularly  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  along  ['i« 
back,  where  it  farms  a  kind  of  long  mane,  and  on  the  Uil, 
where  it  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  bangs  down  on  each  side, 
sweeping  the  ground  when  the  ant-War  walks. 

The  prevailing  colour  on  the  head,  &ce,  and  cheeks  of  iL« 
ant--bear  is  a  mixture  of  grey  and  brown ;  that  on  tbe  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  tail  is  deep  brown,  mixed  with  silver}- 
white.  A  broad  black  band,  bordered  on  each  side  wilb  a 
similar  one  of  a  white  or  light  greyish-brown  colour,  com- 
mences on  the  chest,  and  passes  obliquely  over  each  shoulder, 
diminishing  gradually  as  it  approaches  tbe  loins,  abere  ii 
ends  in  a  point  Tm  sides,  arms,  and  thighs  are  silv«r> 
grey,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  brown,  marked  with  t«i>  divji 
black  spots,  one  on  tbe  carpus,  and  the  other  on  tbe  tw--  : 
the  hind  legs  are  almost  perfectly  hliLck,  and  the  breast  ao'l 
belly  of  a  (£ep  browa,  almost  equally  obscure. 

The  habits  of  tbe  great  ant-bear  are  slothful  and  solitar)  ; 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  consumed  in  sleeping,  nutaith- 
ing  which,  he  is  never  fat,  and  rarely  even  in  girjl 
tion.  When  about  to  sleep,  be  lies  upon  one  ai'l', 
conceals  his  long  snout  in  the  fur  of  the  breast,  Wks  ihc 
bind  and  fore  claws  into  one  another,  so  as  to  cover  the  bea'I 
and  belly,  and  turns  his  long  bushy  tail  over  the  «li<v.- 
body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from  tbe  too  powerf  I 
rays  of  the  sun.  Tbe  female  bears  but  a  single  yoUD^  or? 
at  a  birth,  which  attaches  itself  to  her  bark,  and  is  carrn'  1 
about  with  ber  wherever  she  goes,  rarely  quitting  her,  ciin 
for  a  year  after  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strcn^h  to  walk 
and  provide  for  itself.  Tbis  unproliflc  constitution,  and  ti-t 
tardy  growth  of  the  young,  account  for  tbe  companili'c 
rarity  of  these  animals,  which  are  said  to  be  seldom  ••\i-, 
even  in  their  native  regions.  The  female  baa  only  t«  ' 
mammn,  situated  on  the  breast,  Uke  those  of  apes,  mouke;  v 
and  bats. 

In  its  natural  state  tbe  ant-boar  lives  exclusively  up  n 
ants,  to  procure  which  it  opens  their  bitld  with  its  puwe:^  I 
crooked  claws,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  insects,  accordn  ; 
to  their  nature,  flock  from  all  qviarient  to  defend  ib  -r 
dwelling,  draws  over  them  his  long  flexible  tongue,  eovenl 
with  glutinous  saliva,  to  which  they  consequently  adherr; 
and  so  quickly  does  he  repeat  this  operation,  ibat  vc  arc 
assured  he  will  thus  cxsert  his  tongue  and  draw  it  in  airtm 
covered  with  insects,  twice  in  a  second.  He  never  actual!) 
introduces  it  into  the  holes  or  breaches  which  he  makes  in 
the  hills  themselves,  but  only  draws  it  tightly  over  llie 
swarms  of  insects  which  issue  forth,  alarmed  by  his  att]i-ii- 
'  It  seems  almost  incredible,' says  Azara,  'that  so  robust  oiJ 
powerful  an  animal  can  procure  sufficient  sustenanre  fiom 
ants  alone ;  but  this  circumstance  has  nothing  stran(re  in  it 
for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tropical  parts  v1 
America,  and  who  have  seen  tbe  enormous  multitudes  of 
these  insects,  which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  tl>.:il 
degree,  that  their  hills  often  almo9t  touch  one  another  d'r 
miles  together.'  The  same  author  informs  ui,  that  domesiir 
ant-hears  were  occasionally  kept  by  different  persons  i.i 
Paraguay,  and  that  they  bad  even  been  sent  alive  to  Spain, 
being  fed  upon  bread  and  milk,  mixed  with  morsels  of  (ivh 
min^  very  small.  Like  all  animals  which  tii-e  upon  ii:- 
sectB,  tbey  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  total  deprivatiiin  i.T 
nourishment  for  an  almost  incredible  lime. 

Tbe  great  ant-bear  is  found  in  all  the  warm  and  tropica! 
parts  of  South  America,  from  Colombia  to  Pamgtiay.  nni 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Anil,  s. 
His  fevourite  resorts  are  the  low  swampy  sarannah«.  a1  i;.- 
tbe  Iwnks  of  rivers  and  sta^nisnt  ponils,  also  fVcqucntm;;  t'. :' 
humid  forests,  but  never  climbing  trees,  as  falsely  repoit  n! 
by  Bufion,  on  the  authority  of  La  Borde.  Hia  pace  is  *}<•''. 
heavv,  and  vacillating;  his  bead  is  carried  low,  as  if  I- - 
smelted  the  ground  at  every  step,  whilst  his  long  sbaccy 
tail,  drooping  behind  him,  sweeps  tbe  ground  on  either  >ii!c. 
and  readily  indicates  his  path  to  the  hunter ;  though,  wt-cTi 
bard  pressed,  be  increases  his  pace  to  a  kind  of  slow  f>aI|.'T>. 
yet  bis  greatest  velocity  never  half  equals  the  ordiiKin- 
runnin<;  of  a  man.  So  great  is  his  stupidity,  that  those  irh<'> 
encounter  him  in  the  woods  or  ]>lBins  may  drive  him  be^'iv 
thorn  by  merely  pushing  him  with  a  stick,  »  long  at  ka^t 
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u  he  is  not  compelled  to  proceed  beyond  a  modente  frnllop ; 
but  if  pressed  too  hard,  at  urged  to  extremil]',  he  turns  oo~ 
Btinate,  sits  up  on  hia  hind  quarteis  like  a  bear,  and  defends 
himself  with  his  powerful  claws.  Like  that  animal,  his 
usual,  and  indeed  onl^,  mode  of  assault  is  by  seiiinf;  his 
adversary  with  his  fore-paws,  wrapping  his  afms  round  him, 
and  endeavouring,  by  this  means,  to  squeeie  him  to  death. 
His  great  strength  and  powerful  muscles  would  easily 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  this  respect,  even 
against  the  lar^t  animals  of  his  uative  forests,  were  it  but 
guided  by  onLaary  intelligence,  or  accompanied  with  a 
common  degree  of  activity.  But  in  tbeee  quaUtics  there 
are  few  animaK  indeed,  which  do  not  greatly  surpass  the 
enl-%ear  ;  so  that  the  different  stories  hmded  down  by  writers 
on  natural  history  from  one  to  another,  and  copied,  without 
question,  into  the  histories  and  descriptions  of  this  animal, 
may  be  regarded  as  pure  fictioDS.  For  this  statement  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Don  Felix  d*Azara,  an  excel- 
lent observer  and  credible  writer,  from  whose  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  we  have  derived  the 
greater  portion  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  this  extraordiDary  animal  '  It  ii  supposed,' 
says  Don  Felix, '  that  the  jaguar  himself  dares  not  attack 
the  ant-bear,  and  that  if,  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  acme 
other  strong  excitement,  ne  does  bo,  the  anl-bear  embraces 
and  hugs  him  sq  tightly,  as  very  soon  to  deprive  him  of  Ufe, 
not  even  relaxing  his  hold  for  hours  after  life  has  been  ex- 
tinguished in  his  assailant.  It  is  very  certain  that  such  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  ant-eater  defends  himself;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  his  utmost  eSorts  could  prevail 
agHJnst  the  Jaguar,  which,  by  a  single  bite  or  blow  of  hil  paw, 
could  kill  theanl-ealerbefbrehe  was  prepared  for  resistance; 
for  even  in  so  extreme  a  case,  his  motions  are  so  slow  and 
so  heavy,  that  he  takes  some  time  to  get  himself  ready,  and 
besides  being  unable  to  leap,  or  turn  with  even  ordinary 
rapidity,  he  is  necessarily  forced  to  act  solely  unon  the  de- 
fensive.' The  flcsh  of  the  ant-eater  is  esteemea  a  delicacy 
by  Iho  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and,  though  black,  and  of 
a  strong  musky  flavour,  is  sometimes  even  met  with  at  the 
tables  of  Europeans. 
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2.  The  Tamandiia,  (Jf.  iamtaidua,  Cuvier,)  or  second 
species  of  ant-eater,  is  an  animal  much  inCsrior  to  the  great 
ant-bear  in  point  of  size,  being  scaroely  so  large  as  a  good- 
sized  cat,  whilst  the  other  exceeds  the  largest  greyhound 
in  length,  though,  from  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  is  much 
inferior  in  height.  The  head  of  the  tamondua  is  not  so  dis- 
proportionately long  and  small  as  that  of  the  great  ant-bear. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  same  general  cyUodruiu]  form,  and 
equally  truncated  at  the  extremity,  having  the  nostrils  and 
mouth  situated  in  the  sama  position,  ana  equally  minute, 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Its  whole 
length,  (rom  the  extremity  of  the  muule  to  the  root  of  the 
ear,  is  five  inches,  and  to  Uie  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  three 
inches ;  the  body,  from  the  rouizle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
measures  two  feet  two  inches,  the  tail  itself  being  one  fool 
four  inches  and  a  half  more ;  the  height  at  the  shonlder  is 
one  foot  three,  and  at  the  croup  an  inch  lower ;  the  length 
of  the  ear  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  its  greatest  bread  than 
inch,  and  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  head,  that, 
namely,  taken  immediately  in  fiont  of  the  ears,  eight  inches 
and  a  quarter.  The  conformatioD  of  the  extremities,  and 
the  number  of  tbo  toes  both  before  and  behind,  is  in  ever^' 
respect  the  same  as  in  the  great  ant-eater  already  dcscribei' 
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tmtthe'tamanduB  diflfats  ftam  this  animal  particulariy  in 
the  prehensile  power  of  its  tail,  which  makes  it  essentially 
nn  arboreal  quadruped,  and  altogether  changes  the  most 
itriking  traits  of  its  habits  and  economy.  The  hair  over 
the  entire  body,  also,  is  of  a  very  different  texture ;  instead 
of  being  long,  harsh,  and  shaggy,  as  in  the  great  ant-bear, 
it  is  short,  shining,  and  of  a  consistence  something  between 
the  qualities  of  silk  and  wool ;  standing  out  from  the  body 
like  the  latter,  and  of  thesameunifbrm  length  in  every  part. 
The  c<doar3  of  this  species,  however,  are  by  no  means  so 
uniform  and  invariable  as  those  of  the  species  already  de- 
scribed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  differ  more  in  the  tamandua, 
acconling  to  the  individual,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  known 
animal  in  a  state  of  nature.  Accordingly  many  eminent 
nnturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  them  as  forming  dis- 
tinct species,  rather  than  mere  varieties  of  the  same ;  and  it  is 
not  imnnbable  that,  when  we  come  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  this  animal  in  its  native  woods,  their  opinion  may  be, 

least  partly,  confiuned. 

The  eyes  of  the  tamandua  are  minute,  the  ears  small  and 
round,  the  body  long  and  cylindrical,  the  legs  short  and 
robust,  the  tail  round  and  attenuated,  covered  with  Teir 
short  hair  throughout  its  greater  part,  but  naked  luidemeath 
towards  the  point,  and  strongly  prehensile.  The  following 
arc  the  principal  varieties,  as  regards  the  colours  •— 

1.  The  ttTaiD-coloured  Tamatuiua,  of  a  uniform  straw- 
colour  over  the  whole  body,  with  a  transverse  triangular 
band  passing  obliquely  over  each  shoulder,  and  encounter- 
ing that  from  the  opposite  side,  on  the  median  line  of  the 
back.  This  band  is  only  apparent  in  particular  lights,  and 
is  not  produced  by  any  difference  of  colour,  but  merely  by  a 
difference  of  shade,  arising  from  the  hair  having  an  oppo- 
site inclination,  or  direction,  from  that  on  the  rect  of  the 
body. 

2.  The  second  variety  is,  like  the  former,  of  a  uniform 
straw  colour,  but  has  a  good  deal  of  black  about  and  particu- 
larly in  front  of  the  eyo.  This  variety  is  found  in  Paraguay, 
and  is  described  by  Azara,  who  suspects  its  colours,  as  well 

.  those  of  the  preceding,  to  arise  from  immaturity  of  age, 
1  opinion  which  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

3.  "The  third  variety  is  of  a  ailvery-white  colour,  with  a 
dirty  brown  band  running  ti4nEV«rsely  over  each  shoulder. 

4.  The  fcorth  variety  is  of  the  same  silvery-white  as  the 
last,  with  similar  dirty  brown  bands  on  the  shoulders. 
and,  besides,  the  croup,  flanks,  and  belly  of  the  seme  ob- 

6.  The  flfU)  is  of  a  uniform  clear  brown,  over  all  parts  of 
the  body,  without  any  appearance  of  bonds  on  the  slioulders, 
or  mixture  of  any  other  colour ;  and 

6.  The  sixth  and  lest  variety  is  entirely  black,  with  a 
little  light  brown  under  the  tail.  This  variety  is  described 
by  Aiaia,  who  fonnd  it  in  Paraguay,  and  who  reports  that 
it  has  proportionally  shorter  hair  and  la^r  claws  than  the 

The  tamandua  is  an  inhabitant  i^  die  thick  prnneral 
forests  of  tropical  America;  it  is  never  found  on  the  ground, 
but  resides  exclusively  in  trees,  where  it  lives  upon  termites, 
honer,  and  even,  according  to  the  report  of  Azara,  bees, 
tvhiou  in  those  countries  form  their  hives  among  the  loftiest 
branches  of  the  forest,  and,  tiaving  no  sting,  are  more  readily 
de^wiled  of  their  honey  than  their  congeners  of  our  own 
climate.  When  about  to  sleep,  it  hides  its  mucite  in  the 
fur  of  its  breast,  falls  on  its  ttelly,  letting  itsbre-ftet  hang 
down  on  each  side,  and  wrapping  the  whole  tightly  round 
with  its  tail.  The  female,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ant- 
eater,  has  but  two  pectoral  mammia,  and  produces  but  a 
single  cub  at  a  birth,  which  she  carriea  about  with  her,  on 
her  sboolders,  forlhe  first  threeor  four  months.  The  young 
ore  at  first  exceedingly  deformed  and  ugly,  and  of  a  unifonD 
straw-ocAonr. 

This  animal  is  called  cagouari  by  the  Qnarenis,  on  ae- 
connt  of  the  noxious  and  infected  vapours  of  the  forests  in 
which  olono  it  is  found,  the  word  literally  aigniiying,  in  the 
language  of  these  Indians,  the  inhabitant  of  a  atinbing  wood 
or  marsh.  Such  at  least  is  Aiara's  interpretation  of  the 
term,  though  it  appears  more  probable  that  it  may  refer  to 
the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the  animal  itself,  which, 
this  \-ery  author  informs  us,  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  be 
perceived  at  a  very  great  distance,  particularly  when  the 
animal  is  irritated.  Tamandua  ia  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  Portuguese  of  Braiil ;  the  French  and  Enghsh 
call  it  foumaUier  and  little  ant-bear. 

It  ia  difficult  to  imagine  how  M.  de  Buffon  ooula  OKm 
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lecD  w(  far  led  a&tnjr  as  in  nuuka  Ihe  nalTed  ikjn  of 
t-Mti'moTfli  Ibr  IhU  aniiDal,  particulaii;  aAer  the  Mvera 
tfiuujfli  ju^l  cnttciMo  whjrb  he  pasws  upoo  Leba  for  a  nmi- 
br  Dll^lake.  A  un^fle  i^lance  at  the  pkte  of  BuSm  (Hi'tf. 
iVfjf.,  S^-pJe.  Uan.  Iii.  tab.  S6)  i«  tufficteDt  to  ctMirincs  an^ 
piT-«D  wlu>  ever  taw  a  coati,  or  who  has  an;  idea  of  the  aiu- 
toal.  iif  the  real  K^^ua  to  which  it  belongs.  Both  Azan  and 
Barun  Curier  Uina  »Doe  exposed  thii  errors  yet.  Mrange  to 
aav,  niitwithstaiiiUiii;  bia  perfect  knowledge  of  ihii  circum- 
ttanre.  M.  Deimareat.  in  ffenenl  a  very  acuta  observer, 
tiimniilH  himReir  the  very  identical  miatake  which  be  criti- 
riM'B  aii'l  coTidemni  in  BuQbn  ;  ipfiag,  tor  a  real  ant-eater,  a 
plale  in  the  Alltu  to  KruienMlem'$  Vot/age,  which,  though 
not  rif  the  very  fint  order  of  enKravinics,  yet  very  tolerably 
rvpri'senla  a  coati  in  Iha  act  nfkiUing  and  d/vounnt;  a  ter- 
jirnt.  Thin  latter  circunstanre  alone  in  tiiHicient  to  ibow 
that  the  animal  reprenented  cannot  be  an  ant-eater,  even  il 
the  engraving  itxelf  left  the  question  doubtful,  which  it  doei 
not.  It  is  only  surpriaine  that  so  acylc  a  zix>lo){iitt  as  H. 
IX'Hinarest  could  ever  have  commiiii'il  the  error,  thou|;h, 
perhaps,  nut  so  much  so  that  all  xiibwijucnt  writers  should 
iiavo  copied  Ills  mislake,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
<]iiirc  iulo  the  matter. 
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3.  The  lillle  Anl-f.ilfr  (Af.  didaeli/la.  Lin.)  is  easily  dig- 
tiniruiHiied  from  the  other  two  sporieH.  not  only  by  its  size, 
which  does  not  exceed  that  of  llie  tomnioii  European  squirrel, 
but  likewise  by  the  number  of  itc  toes,  lieinp  four  on  the 
poKterior  and  only  two  on  the  anterior  extremities.  The 
form  and  i.'eneral  proportions  of  its  body  resemble  the 
Ihi'  lamandua,  only  on  a  very  niluced  scale.  In  whole 
lensih,  from  the  snout  to  the  ori<:in  of  the  tail,  I'l  but  six 
inches,  that  of  the  head  not  quite  two  inched,  and  of  the  tail 
scv.-n  inchi'K  and  a  i[uarier.  Tlii*  orirun  is  consequently 
rather  lousier  llion  the  IhhIv  :  il  is  thick  at  the  root,  and 
eovcred  wiih  short  fur,  hut  tapers  suililenly  towards  the 
(Hiint,  where  it  is  nnked  and  slronuly  prehensile.  The 
muizle  is  not  so  lone,  in  prnpiirlion,  ns  in  the  other 
aiMX'it-s:  the  tongue  also  is  shorter,  and  hns  a  Hatter  fo 
the  mouth  opens  farther  back  in  Ihe  jaws,  and  has  a  n 
lartfer  L'npe,  the  eye  beinft  silunted  clo*e  to  its  posterior 
aniclc:  the  ears  nri;  short,  rather  droopinir,  and  concealed 
anioiiit  the  l.mit  fur  which  covers  the  head  and  checks ;  the 
Icits  an-  short  and  stoui,  and  the  hair  very  fine  and  soft  to 
Ihe  touch,  three  quarters  of  un  inch  in  lenctb  on  the  body, 
hut  much  shorter  on  the  head,  Ices,  and  tail.  The  crencral 
ci>liiur  is  that  of  straw,  more  or  less  tineed  with  man>iin  on 
the  shi.uhhfs,  and  purticularly  along  the  median  line  of  the 
back,  which  usually  exhibits  a  deep  line  of  this  shade.  This 
■ns'iiii  is  said  to  have  four  mamniie.  two  pectoral,  aa  in  those 
aiivady  de<ierib(>d,  and  two  othcn  on  the  ahdnm(>n.  It  is 
repoeW,  nevertheless,  to  have  but  a  single  cub  at  a  birth, 
which  It  conceals  in  (he  hiilbw  of  some  decayed  tree.  The 
native  counlrics of  ibe  litltc  ant-ealer are  Gujina and  Bra7il, 
beyiind  which  it  appinni  not  to  extend  farther  towards  the 
•oulh,  Kinre  Axara  is  not  ontv  unacquainted  with  it,  but 
Jinagmes,  from  BulT.us  and  Diubcnions  .Icwriptions.  that 
It  must  be  the  yoimu  of  his  Umandua.  The  habiU  and 
manner*  of  tin*  liiile  animal,  hitherto  very  imperfectly 
known  to  nnturalistx.  are  so  well  descriUd  by  Von  Sack,  in 
his  Narratirf  ufa  V:yngf  in  Surinam,  ■  book  lilllo  known 
1  goneral  reiuU-ni,  ilini  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  entire 
UMga  which  nten  to  it. 


'  I  have  had,'  cays  be, '  two  Utile  ant  wtera  or  tOaimHiitn. 

which  were  not  larger  than  a  squirrel :  one  wu  of  a  fanznl 
yellow  cobur,  with  a  brown  stnpe  on  the  back ;  the  otbcf 
silveiy  grvv  and  darker  on  the  back  ;  the  hair  of  eerh 
A  _-,^  til^Y,  a  little  crisped ;  the  beaul  was  »maU 


and  round,  the  noee  long,  gradually  bending  downw»nl*  ti 
a  point ;  il  had  no  teeth,  but  a  very  k)tig  initid  ton^e ;  th« 

2CS  were  very  smaU,  round,  and  black  ;  the  l^a  rather 
ort :  the  fore-fe€!t  had  only  two  claws  on  each,  the  exii.Tn>r 
being  much  larger  and  itronga  than  the  interior,  which 
exactly  filled  the  curve  or  hi^kiw  of  the  large  one ;  the  hind- 
fi-ct  had  four  claws  of  a  moderate  liie ;  the  tail  waa  prrhcn- 
bile,  longer  than  the  body,  thick  at  the  bate  and  taperinc  li- 
the end,  which,  for  10106  inches  on  the  under  aide,  waa  larr. 
This  little  animal  is  called  in  Surinam  IHnimj(-/iattd,  as  the 
inhabitants  pretend  that  it  will  never  eat,  at  least  when 
caught,  but  that  it  only  licks  its  pawa,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bear;  that  all  trials  to  make  it  cat  have  proved  <a 
vain,  and  that  it  soon  dies  in  eoDhaemeuL  When  1  tint  the 
first,  1  sent  to  the  forest  for  a  ne«t  of  anta,  and,  during  thf 
interim,  I  put  into  its  cage  some  epgs,  honey,  milk,  and 
meet;  but  it  refused  to  touch  any  of  them.  At  lenirth  tU 
ant's  nest  arrived,  but  the  animal  did  not  pay  the  sli|;hti'4 
attention  to  it  either.  By  the  shape  of  its  fore-paws,  which 
resemble  nippers,  and  diSer  very  much  from  thcMe  of  all  the 
other  different  species  of  ant-ealers,  I  thought  that  this  Lti>r 
creature  might  perhaps  lire  on  the  nymphn  of  wasps,  kr.  : 
1  therefore  brought  it  a  nosp's  nest,  and  then  It  pullnl  ih.; 
wilh  lis  nippers  the  ny mphie  from  the  nest,  and  began  to  vAi 
them  with  the  greatest  eagemehs.  sitting  in  the  posture  of  i 
squirrel.  I  showed  this  phenomenon  to  many  of  Ihe  in 
habitants,  who  all  assured  me  that  it  waa  the  Btst  time  Ihcr 
had  ever  known  that  species  of  animal  lake  any  nourishmeaL 
The  anis  which  I  tried  it  with  were  the  large  while  tfrmii", 
upon  which  fowls  are  fed  hero. 

'  As  the  natural  history  of  this  pretty  little  animal  is  n  i 
much  known.  I  thought  of  Iryini;  if  Ihey  would  breed  ir  £ 
case;  but  when  I  returned  frura  my  excursion  into  ibr 
country,  I  found  them  l<oth  dead,  perhaps  occasioned  In  lli'- 
troublo  given  lo  procure  the  wasp's  nesls  for  them,  thini'jL 
they  are  licrc  very  plentiful :  nherefore  I  can  give  no  furli.t,- 
description  of  them,  ihan  that  they  slept  all  the  day  \<-r; 
curled  together,  and  fostencd  by  their  prehensile  tdiU  i  ■ 
one  of  the  perches  of  the  cage.  When  touched  they  cr«i.  . 
Ihem&clves  on  theii  hind-legs,  and  struck  with  the  I' r>> 
paws  at  the  object  which  disturbed  them,  tike  the  hamii.ir 
of  a  clock  striking  the  hell,  with  both  paws  at  the  md. 
time,  and  with  a  great  deal  6f  strength.  They  nwrr  il- 
terapted  to  run  away,  but  were  always  ready  for  dcfcniT. 
when  attacked.  As  soon  as  evening  came,  they  awoke,  tr.: 
with  the  greatest  activity  walked  on  the  wire  of  the  rai^i. 
though  they  nevei  jumped,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  their  vi:in;. 

This  valuable  accounl,  the  only  one,  as  far  aa  wc  >:■■ 
aware,  ever  drawn  from  actual  and  continued  observation .  - 
the  living  animal,  leaves  us  little  to  desire  regarding  i!.- 
bistory  and  economy  of  this  highly  interesting  spertc;..  Th. 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  its  food  is  partirula,.> 
^'eluable,  and  may  enable  us  to  have  the  animal  brouv' 
alive  to  this  country,  a  thing  which,  we  believe,  has  not  U>- . 
attempted  heretofore,  and  which,  if  attempted,  has  ecrtninh 
never  succeeded.  To  procure  or  carry  ants  during  a  Inn  ■ 
sea  voyoge  is  impraclicable.  but  the  lar\ie  of  wnsps  ca-i  I* 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  will  keep  for  months ;  so  thii 
Ihe  most  serious  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  the  l.ii'., 
ant-eater  being  thus  removed,  it  only  requires  to  be  guard.-: 
from  the  effects  of  a  colder  cUmate,  which  may  be  as  easih 
done  in  its  cose  as  in  that  of  other  South  American  tjism- 
malia.  By  the  report  of  Azara  also,  it  is  probable  thai  tbr 
tamandua  lives  upon  the  same  food,  and  may  comequcnil) 
be  introduced  in  the  same  manner. 

ANTACIDS,  from  the  Greek  word,  '  anti,"  agtanil.  and 
the  Latin  word  '  acidum,'  on  acid,  signify  means  used  \o 
correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Though  hydrochloric  acid 
(rorraerly  called  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt)  is  ptt^M.-nt 
in  a  free  state  in  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  healtiiy 
digestion,  yet  under  particular  circumstances  it  is  apt  to 
be  generated  in  excess.  Other  acids  are  also  occauotially 
evolved  in  the  stomach,  probably  from  the  tcrmentaliiw  of 
the  articles,  as  vegetables  and  fruits  of  different  kinds,  by 
which  the  acetic  acid  is  produced,  or  introduced  readv 
formed,  in  wines,  or  hard  beer;  and  in  certain  vegetables, 

sotTol,  which  contains  oxalic  acid.  The  moat  &«queiit 
iouice  of  acidity,  is  that  fint  mentioned,  the  » 
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ftoid  by  the  vessels  of  tbe  stomach.  It  is,  therelbie,  do' 
pendent  upon  constitutional  causes,  or  the  state  oi  the 
system  generally.  This  is  fiirther  proved  by  considering 
vrhat  kind  of  persons  are  most  subject  to  it.  These  dre 
individuals  either  naturally  of  a  feeble  and  weak  constitu- 
tion, or  who  have  weakened  the  stomach  and  system  gene- 
rally, by  excessive  indulgence  in  good  living,  as  it  is  termed, 
t.  e.,  too  much  animal  rood,  and  wine,  unaccompanied  by 
exercise  and  other  counteracting  measures.  Hence  we  see 
these  persons,  or  their  children,  and  even  their  children's 
children*  subiect  to  gout  or  gravel,  and  stone  in  the  blad- 
ioT.  As  it  has  been  ascertained  (see  the  works  of  Mr. 
Murray  Forfoes,  A  Treaiise  on  Gravel  and  Gout,  1786; 
Wilson  Philip,  Marcet,  Blane,  Prout,  and  Majendie)  that 
these  painful  diseases  have  their  origin  in  the  tendency  of 
the  stomach  to  the  formation  of  an  excess  of  acid,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  this,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  takes  place,  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  or  counteracting  them. 

When  an  excess  of  acid  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  it 
occasions  much  irritation  of  the  system  generally,  and  the 
composition  of  the  blood  being  different  from  its  natural 
constitution,  the  secretions  formed  from  it  are  unhealthy, 
proving  a  fhrther  source  of  disease.  In  consequence  of  the 
composition  of  the  blood  being  altered,  matters  usually  held 
in  solution  by  it  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  that  state,  but 
are  precipitated ;  hence  we  have  chalk  stones,  as  they  are 
termed,  formed  around  the  joints  in  gout,  and  calculi,  or 
stones,  of  different  kinds,  in  the  kidney  or  bladder. 

The  signs  or  symptoms  of  acid  being  in  excess,  are  not 
in  general  limited  to  the  stomach,  but  shew  themselves  in 
several  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  heartburn  (cardialgia), 
often  followed  by  eructation,  and  rejection  by  the  mouth 
of  a  tiuid  so  extremely  acid,  as  to  cause  effervescence  when  it 
falls  on  a  marble  stone;  the  bowels  are  sometimes  confined, 
sometimes  too  loose  ;  the  urine  generally  scanty,  and  high- 
coloured,  from  which,  on  standing,  a  sediment  falls  down ; 
the  skin  dry,  harsh,  and  often  affected  with  eruptions  of 
different  kinds ;  and  the  mind  of  the  patient  fretful,  and 
much  given  to  take  gloomy  views  of  his  health  or  circum- 
stances ;  in  short,  decidedly  hypochondriacal. 

The  medicinal  means  of  remedying  this  state  are  all 
alkaline,  either  the  pure  alkalies,  or  some  combination  of 
them — such  as  solution  of  potash,  or  carbonates  of  soda, 
potash*  magnesia,  ammonia,  or  lime.  Where  the  bowels 
are  not  disordered*  but  the  urine  denotes  that  the  excess  of 
acid  mostly  finds  an  outlet  by  that  channel,  the  prepara- 
tions of  potash  and  soda  are  to  be  preferred ;  where  the 
bowels  are  much  confined,  magnesia,  or  its  preparations, 
may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtiul  than  the  frequent  use  of  magnesia  alone,  it 
being  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels :  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  much  addicted  to  its  use,  a  mass  of  it  was  found 
after  death*  lodged  in  the  large  intestines,  which  weighed 
six  pounds.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  bowels  be  in  a  loose 
state,  prepared  chalk  may  be  given  with  advantage,  or  lime- 
water,  which  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  milk,  where,  from 
excebs  of  acid,  it  disagrees,  and  hence  most  serviceable  for 
weak  children.  Should  the  mind  be  much  depressed,  or 
general  languor  of  the  system  exist,  and  no  state  of  stomach 
be  present  forbidding  its  use,  ammonia,  in  some  form, 
may  be  exhibited. 

Such  are  the  medicines  by  which  the  effects  of  an  excess 
of  acid  may  be  in  some  degree  counteracted ;  but  the  most 
efficient  means  of  preventing  its  formation,  consist  in  a 
strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen.  Great  moderation 
must  be  observed  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the 
ood  and  drink.  The  plainest  and  most  digestible  animal 
food  should  be  taken  once,  or,  at  the  utmost,  twice  a  day, 
and  sparingly.  Hard-boiled  puddings  and  dumphngs  must 
be  avoided.  Toast  and  water,  or  soda-water,  or  well-fer 
mentf  d  beer,  or  cyder,  are  preferable  as  drinks,  to  wine  or 
ardent  spirits*  the  only  one  of  which  last  that  can  be  allowed, 
is  Hollands,  and  never  but  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  a  medical  adviser. 

Regular  exercise,  friction,  and  every  means,  such  as  flannel 
next  the  skin,  which  can  keep  tip  a  free  action  of  the  skin, 
form  a  most  important  part  of  the  prophylactic  treatment. 

ANT^'E.  This  is  a  term  used  by  architects  to  designate 
the  pier-formed  ends  of  a  walL  as  in  the  terminations  of  the 
lateral  walls  in  a  Greek  temple*  where  a  plain  face  returns 
on  each  side,  having  some  relation  in  general  proportion  to 
the  columni  with  which  thev  composei    The  ant«  (for  the 


word  is  used  alike  in  the  sinj^ular  and  in  the  plural)  has  a 
moulded  and  otherwise  enriched  cap  or  cornice,  and  generally 
a  moulded  base ;  in  the  simple  Greek  Doric  style  or  order* 
both  the  cap  and  the  base-moulding  arc  of  few  parts,  ani 
the  enrichments  are  few,  and  are  confined  to  the  mould- 
ings, which  may  be  either  carved  or  painted ;  but  in  the 
more  ornate  Ionian  or  voluted  style,  both  the  cap  and 
base  of  the  antss  are  in  proporti(*n  aeeper,  are  in  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  and  have  extrinsic  ornaments,  besides  the 
carving  or  painting  of  the  mouldings  of  the  cap,  and  the 
fluting  or  reeding  of  those  of  the  base.  The  antsD  of  the 
foliated  or  Corinthian  style  will  perhaps  admit  of  still  further 
enrichment,  though  the  bold  foliage  and  diagonal  volutes  of 
the  capital  of  the  column  should  never  be  placed  on  the 
square  faces  and  sharp  angles  of  the  antes.  The  moulded 
,  caps  and  bases  of  antie  are,  in  Greok  works,  generally  con- 
tinued along  the  flank  walls  so  as  to  form  the  cornice  ano 
base  of  the  whole  wall,  and  not  of  the  protruded  faces  of  its 
ends  alone.  In  Roman  works  and  in  modem  imitations  of 
both,  breaks  are  often  mode  on  the  face  of  a  wall  with  tlie 
caps  and  bases  of  antm,  but  more  frequently  with  those 
of  columns,  and  these  are  called  pilasters,  though  indeed 
they  are  but  an  abuse  of  the  Greek  parastas,  in  the  plural 
parastades,  or  antm.  In  classical  Greek,  and  in  the  best 
Roman  works,  antso  and  pilasters  are  never  either  dimi- 
nished or  fluted.  The  terra  antso  is  of  barbarous  origin, 
and  it  would  be  difRcult  to  say  whether  it  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  or  Latin  source ;  it  may  be  from  antes,  as  used  by 
Virgil  in  the  second  book  of  the  Georgics,  where  he  treats 
of  vine-dressing. 

ANTAGONIST  MUSCLE,  from  avW,  against,  and  iyw- 
vil^ofjiai,  to  strive, — a  muscle  the  action  of  which  is  opposed 
to  that  of  some  other  muscle.  Muscles  are  the  instruments 
by  which,  in  the  animal  body,  motion  is  effected.  The 
object  of  each  muscle  is  to  produce  some  specific  motion, 
among  the  various  motions  which  ore  needed  in  the  animal 
economy,  it  necessarily  happens  that  some  are  directly 
opposite  to  others,  and  the  muscles  which  accomplish  these 
directly  opposite  movements  are  said  to  be  with  relation  to 
each  other  antagonists.  When  any  part  of  the  body  is  placed 
between  muscles  which  have  an  opposite  or  antagonizing 
action,  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  such  muscles  is 
to  keep  that  part  steadily  in  a  certain  position.  The  form 
and  position  of  the  human  mouth,  for  example,  are  main- 
tained, such  as  they  are,  in  a  state  of  health  and  during  re- 
pose of  the  features,  by  a  number  of  muscles,  composing  the 
lips  and  cheeks>  the  action  of  some  of  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  others :  the  natural  figure  and  position  of  the 
mouth  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  a  number  of  antagonizing  nmscles.  The 
conseauenoe  of  the  disturbance  of  this  antagonizing  action 
is  to  change  the  natural  form  and  position  of  the  mouth. 
I'his  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  paralysis  when  it  affects  one 
side  of  the  face.  Paralysis  is  a  disease  depriving  the  muscle 
of  its  power  of  acting.  In  paralysis  of  ono  side  of  the  face, 
the  muscles  of  that  side  are  deprived  of  their  power  of 
acting ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  muscles  of  the  other 
side,  which  retain  their  usual  power,  pull  the  mouth  to  their 
side,  because  they  do  not  meet  with  the  resistance  which 
formerly  opposed  their  effort  to  do  this.  Hence  comes  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth;  and  distortion  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  striking  signs  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  a 
sign  dependent,  it  is  obvious,  on  the  loss  of  the  antago- 
nizing power  of  tlie  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  distortion  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  elasticity 
of  a  part  is  put  in  opposition  to  a  muscle,  and  becomes  the 
antagonizing  power.  The  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  of  the  wind- 
pipe, of  the  arteries,  may  be  so  considered. 

ANTALKALIES,  from  anti,  against,  and  alkali,  an 
alkali,  are  means  of  counteracting  the  presence  of  alkaUes  in 
the  system.  An  alkaline  condition  of  the  system  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  leads,  when  long  continued  or  ex- 
treme, to  very  serious  consequences.  The  worst  of  these  is 
the  formation  of  those  calculi  or  stones  in  the  bladder  deno- 
minated phosphates,  A  tendency  to  this  state  exists  in 
roost  weak  individuals :  hence  most  commonly  in  children, 
old  persons,  an'i  females.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  by  any 
cause  which  occasions  either  temporary  or  general  debility. 
The  prevalence  of  the  depressing  passions,  as  fear,  anxiety, 
or  any  other  which  keeps  up  a  nervous  state  of  the  system, 
the  frequent  and  continued  use  of  mercury,  of  powerful  pur- 
gatives iu  sickly  frames,  injuries  of  the  back,  or  the  previous 
existence,  of  a  very  acid  state  of  the  system^  will  occasioually 
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give  rifle  to  an  nlkaline  state  of  tlie  system,  whicb,  when 
considerable,  shows  itself  by  great  general  debility,  pale 
countenance,  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  oowels, 
and  excessive  secretion  of  urine  of  a  pclo  colour,  which, 
on  standing,  makes  a  white  deposit.  To  cure,  and  prevent 
tho  return  of,  such  a  state,  the  causes  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  removed.  This  is  best  done  by  diet,  regimen, 
and  appropriate  medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing, 
mostly  animal  food,  but  taken  in  moderation ;  and  where 
wine  is  used,  light  French  or  Rhenish  should  be  preferred ; 
hard  water  should  be  carefully  avoided ;  saline  purgatives,  as 
Rochclle  salts,  or  Seidlitz  powders,  and  indeed  all  combina- 
tions of  a  vegetable  acid  with  an  alkaline  base,  such  as  the 
common  saline  draught,  must  be  abstained  from.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  system  is  best  lessened  by  opium  and  tonic 
medicines.  These  last  furnish  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  acids  which  are  the  most  fitting  medi- 
cines— either  muriatic,  nitric,  or  the  citric  acid,  which  is 
most  grateful  to  children.  The  phosphate  of  iron  is  also 
a  vcrv  useful  medicine.  Purgatives  of  an  active  kind 
should  seldom  be  given ;  but  where  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  children  are  much  disordered,  calomel  and  rhubarb  taken 
frequently  for  some  time  are  of  much  service,  especially  when 
the  phosphate  of  iron  is  employed  at  the  same  time.  Pure, 
invigorating  air,  and  moderate  exercise,  are  %'ery  beneficial, 
with  i-elaxation  from  too  great  mental  exertion,  where  this 
has  prcrodcd  tho  disease. 

ANTALO.  [See  AnvasmiA,  p.  54.] 
A  NT  All,  an  Arabian  warrior,  best  known  to  Europeans 
hs  tho  hero  of  a  romance,  translated  into  English,  in  1819, 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  oriental  secretary  to  the  British  embassy 
at  Canstantlnoplo.  Tho  hero  is  not  a  completely  fabulous 
person :  ho  was  the  son  of  an  Arabian  prince,  by  a  negro 
.slave.  Born,  therefore,  to  his  mother's  condition,  and  for  a 
long  time  disowned  as  an  Arab,  and  ill-treated  by  his  father, 
ho  yet  raised  himself  to  high  consideration  by  his  extraordi- 
nary strength,  courage,  and  poetical  talent.  He  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

Tlio  romance  of  Antar  is  conjectured  to  have  been  put 
together  in  its  present  ibrm,  from  the  original  legendary 
tales,  about  tho  timo  of  the  famous  Caliph  Harun  al  Ra- 
shid  ;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  favourite  sources  from  which 
tho  professional  story-tellers  of  Egvpt,  Syria,  and  Arabia 
draw  their  materials.  The  hero  is  an  eastern  Roland,  rout- 
ing whole  armies  for  the  love  of  his  mistress.  This  poem  is 
curious,  as  prosenling  an  early  picture  of  the  manners  of 
tho  Bedouin  Arabs ;  but  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  it  to 
render  it,  in  its  English  form,  very  interesting  to  the  reader. 
{Introduction  to  the  Tramfatton  qf  Antar.)    [See  Arabian 
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ANTARCTIC  CIRCLE.    [See  Arctic  Circlk.] 
ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  a  term  property  applie<l  to  the 
ocean  between  tho  antarctio  cin^le  and  the  South  Pole.  The 
wor<l  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the  cold  oceanic 
regions  round  tho  South  Pole,  without  strict  regtird  to  the 
limits  of  tho  untarctio  circle.    Numerous  attempts  at  dis- 
covery huvo  boon  mailo  in  these  high  southern  latitudes,  [see 
JnoK.J  and  particulariy  of  late  years.    The  fkrthest  point 
yoi  nttuinod  ts  in  74°  I  f/  H.  lat.  36^  W.  long,  which  was 
iicronipliwliwl  by  Captain  Woddell  in    18-23.     The   most 
nn'Pnt  iliHoovcricsof  land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  were  made 
by  Mr.  John  Biiroo  in  Ih:U  and  18:12.     On  February  27, 
iH.n.  in  flA"  AT'  S.  hit.,  47^  20   E.  long.  Cantain  Biscoo  dis- 
rovertid  land  of  eonwiflerablo  extent.  cUwely  bound  with  field 
iw.  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it  within  twenty  or  thirty 
tnJies      At  the  timo  of  tho  dii»co%Try  tho  temperature  of  the 
ttir  was  '^'^*  M\t\  that  of  tho  water  30  :  the  Aurora  Australis 
wiiN  very  vivid.     This  unappn>achable  land  was  called  En- 
iliMhv  n  iand.  fVom  tho  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
ihi  K'hruary  2l,  1H32.  Captam  Biscoe  landed  on  what  is 
nnw  culled  Orahams  Land,  which  the  discoverer  supposes 
III  lie  of  consitlerablo  extent:  the  highest  mountwn  m  new, 
oir.l   Mount  William,   is  placed  in   64«  45'  S    lat.   63- 
A  I'  W  lonir.     In   front  of  this  high  oonUnuous  land  is  a 
r,  ritfo  of  small  inlands,  now  called  Biscoeji  Range.    No 
I    tig  nnlmals.  except  a  few   birds,  were  found  on  anv  of 
Ml   i-lund/.,  though  there  were  many  birds  seen  a  few 
lo.  Ui  tho  northward.     For  further  information  on  the 
I       irt  «tc    and  the  few  pieces  of  land  yet  discovered  in  this 
fUmait^^^^^  see  the  articles  New  South  Shktlands, 
^  WD,  &c..  and  Polar  Sk as.    For  an  account  of 

,  see  tho  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 
\  ftom  which  these  facU  are  takei» 


ANTARES,  a  name  given  to  the  hrigfat  atar  maAtA 
a  in  the  constellation  Scorpio,  which  see.  In  the  latA- 
tude  of  Greenwich,  it  has  not  more  than  12^^  cf  altitude 
when  on  the  meridian,  where  it  is  at  midnight  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July. 

ANTECE'DENT,  a  mathematical  term  used  in  propor 
tion.  meaning  Xh%  first  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  in  oppau 
tion  to  the  eonsequeni,  or  second  term.  Thus,  in  the  oonci- 
nued  proportion : — 

2  :  4  : :  3  :  6  : :  4  :  8  : :  5  :  10,  &c, 

2,  3, 4,  5,  &c.,  are  antecedents ;  4,  6,  8, 10,  &c.,  are  oonso- 
quents.    Antecedents  may  lie  made  consequents,  and  rmi 
sequents  antecedents,  without  altering   the  truth  of  the 
proportion.    Thus,  if 


a 


c  :  d. 


it  is  equally  true  that 

b  :  a  : :  d  :  o. 
ANTECEDENTI  A.  When  a  heavenly  body  moves  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac — from  Geniau  to 
Taurus,  from  Taurus  to  Aries,  &c. — it  is  said  to  move  tn  an- 
tecedentia.  When  it  mo>'es  according  to  the  order  of  Ujo 
signs,  it  is  said  to  move  in  e  msequentia. 

ANTEFIXA,  or  ANTEFIlLE.  for  this  term  is  more 
frequently  used  in  the  plural,  for  both  singular  and  plur.il, 
than  otherwise.  Antcfixse  are  blocks  with  vertical  fa^  > 
placed  along  over  a  cornice,  in  antient  Greek  and  Roman 
buildings,  to  hide  the  ends  of  the  covering  or  joint  tiles,  ami 
their  faces  are  generally  carved  with  a  (lower,  leaf,  or  otlur 
enrichment,  to  make  them  ornamental.  The  Hanks  an-i 
rounded  projection  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  in  London  exhibit  antefixsD  ranged  alon^  f>vcr 
the  cornice,  but  without  the  parts  of  which  they  are  tittin;r 
accompaniments.  The  fronts  of  the  Travellers*  Chiii- 
House  to  Pall-Mall  and  Carlton-Gardens,  also  in  Lond.ii. 
show  antefixsB  more  judiciously  composed  with  the  roof,  wun 
which  they  form  an  ornament  to,  and  help  to  enrich,  tLo 
elevation. 

ANTELOPE,  {AnUlope^  Pallas.)  in  zoology,  a  genus  cf 
ruminating  mammals,  belonging  to  the  hollow-horned  fa- 
mily, and  distinguished  by  the  round,  annulated  form  t  f 
their  horns,  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  their  external  pr«^ 
portions,  the  presence  of  suborbital  sinuses  and  tnguiiril 
pores  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  and  other  less  geiu  rul 
and  important  characters.    The  great  extent  of  this  genu^ 
comprising,  as  it  does,  above  three -fourths  of  the  knovni 
hollow-homed  ruminants,  and  the  numerous  additions  whicu 
have  been  made  to  it  since  the  period  of  its  formation, 
render  it  utterly  impossible  to  define  it  by  such  simple  locn* 
cal  terms  as  shall  at  once  distinguish  it  from  conterminous 
uenera,  and  embrace  all  the  species  which  are  usually  a&si>- 
riateil  with  it    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  characten 
which  ZvX^logists  commonly  assign  to  the  genus  antilope  are 
not  found  either  in  dot,  ortr,  or  copra,  and  in  so  fiu*  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  differential,  ana  peculiar  to  the  Uxnnet  ^p- 
nus :  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  in  any  instance  common 
to  all  the  indi\  idual  species  which  compose  this  group,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  general  dellm- 
tion.     Hence  it  is  that  naturalists,  in  treating  of  the  genus 
antelope,  have  been  forced  to  content  themseU'ea  with  a 
general  description  of  its  most  important  characters  and 
feattures,  or  even  to  define  it  by  negative  characters,  such  as 
the  absence  of  a  beard  on  the  chin  and  a  dewlap  on  the 
throat ;  and  this  mode  of  procedure,  however  unsatiafkctory 
in  general,  appears  to  be  unavoidable  in  the  present  m 
stance,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject 
Perhaps  the  most  general  character  belonging  to  the  an 
telopes  consists  in  the  form  of  the  horns  being  round  and 
annulated,  or  at  least  never  exhibiting  the  pronunent  angles 
and  ridges  which  distinguish  those  of  the  sheep  and  g<xst«. 
In  their  particular  forms  and  curvatures,  however,  they 
vary  in  almost  every  different  species,  as  among  domestic 
sheep  they  do  even  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species 
Sometimes  they  form  a  single  bend  forwards  or  backwani^, 
sometimes  they  are  what  is  commonly  called  lyrated,  or 
bend  first  backwards  and  then  point  forwards,  in  such  a 
manner  as,  when  opposed  to  one  another,  to  assume  the  figure 
of  an  ancient  lyre,  the  brachia  oit  sides  ci  which  matrument 
were  frequently  made  of  the  horns  of  the  dorcatoT  common 
gazelle,  as  appears  from  the  engravings  of  antique  gems 
still  preserved;  sometimes  they  are  twisted  into  a  spiral 
form,  and  sometimes  the  horn  itself  is  straight  and  sur 
rounded  by  one  or  two  turns  of  a  prominent  spiral  wreath. 
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[n  many  of  the  smaller  species  the  bony  core,  or  process  of 
the  OS  frontis  which  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  sheath  of  tlie 
horn  itself,  is  almost  solid,  or  at  least  the  osseous  substance 
jf  it  is  penetrated  only  by  very  minute  pores.  M.  Geoffrey  St. 
Flilaire  has  proposed  to  make  this  character  the  distinctive 
Qiark  of  the  genus,  and  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
lave  been  adopted  by  M.  Desmarest  and  most  other  subse- 
quent writers,  including  Baron  Cuvier  himself;  but  it  has 
icon  clearly  shown  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  that  the 
character  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  general,  all 
he  larger  species  having  the  core  of  the  horn  more  or  less 
:cllular,  and  some  as  completely  hollow  as  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
>r  the  {^oat.  In  other  respects  the  character  proposed  by 
^1.  GeoiiVoy  is  so  devoid  of  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
economy  of  the  animals,  and  so  unimportant  even  as  an 
irtificial  distinction,  that  its  practical  failure  is  little  to  be 
cgretted.  A  much  more  important,  though  unfortunately 
lot  a  more  general  character,  is  found  in  the  presence  or 
ibscnce  of  horns  in  the  female  sex.  In  this  respect  the 
intelopes  are  as  variable  as  in  all  their  other  characters ; 
n  both  sexes  the  greater  number  of  them  have  horns,  but 
It  the  same  time  the  females  of  many  species  are  deprived 
»f  these  organs,  and  this  character,  though  not  universal  to 
he  whole  genus,  is  invariably  constant  in  the  species  which 
)ossess  it. 

The  possession  of  lachrymal  sinuses^  or,  as  they  are  ver- 
lacularly  called  with  reference  to  the  stag  and  fallow-deer, 
ear-pitSt  is  another  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the 
:rcatcr  number  of  the  antelopes,  but  which,  like  all  their 
•thcr  characters,  is  far  from  being  general.  Many  zoolo- 
\ists  suppose  these  organs  to  communicate  with  the  nos- 
rils,  so  as  to  enable  the  animals  to  breathe  freely  during 
heir  long  and  rapid  flights  when  pursued  or  frightened : 
omc  even  suppose  them  to  be  subservient  to  the  sense  of 
mcll,  and  to  serxe  for  detecting  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
numerous  poisonous  plants  which  grow  in  the  deserts,  or 
pu-ing  up  among  the  rank  vegetation  of  tropical  climates, 
t  is  certainly  true  that  all  these  animals  possess  a  most 
Iclicate  sense  of  smell,  and  that  no  known  quadrupeds  can 
iirpiiss,  and  very  few  ec^ual,  them  in  the  course.  Mr. 
rVhite,  in  his  NaiureU  History  of  Selbome,  and  Colonel 
iamilton  Smith  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Griffith's  edition  of 
he  Rcgne  Animal^  even  assure  us  that  they  have  observed 
he  air  passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  subor- 
)ital  sinuses  of  the  fallow-deer  and  saumer  (Cerviis  htppe- 
aphn,s)  whilst  the  animals  drank  with  the  nose  completely 
ihuK^cd  into  the  water;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
uthority  of  these  respectable  writers,  we  are  strongly  in- 
lined  to  believe  that  their  observations  rest  upon  some 
ircessory  circumstance  which  escaped  their  attention  at  the 
iine,  since  it  is  very  certain,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  ana- 
omy  of  the  parts,  that  no  internal  communication  exists 
)etwcen  the  lachrymal  sinus  and  the  nose,  or  indeed  any 
>thcr  organ.  The  sinus  itself  is  simply  composed  of  a  sack 
•r  fold  of  the  skin,  of  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
pecies,  but  always  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut  at  the 
vill  of  the  animal,  and  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
^land  which  secretes  an  oily,  \iscous  subs^tance  of  the  colour 
ind  consistence  of  ear-wax,  but  which  hardens  and  turns 
dack  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  The  precise  functions  of 
hese  organs  are  entirely  unknown :  that  they  ser\-e  some 
pccial  purpose  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  cannot  be 
loubted  for  a  moment  by  those  who  are  Jn  the  least  ac- 
(uainted  with  the  general  principles  of  comparative  ana- 
omy,  but  the  exact  nature  of  their  function  can  only  be 
iscertained  by  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  in  a  situation 
vhere  they  may  have  daily  opportunities  of  observing  a 
prcat  many  different  species  in  their  natural  state  and  ori- 
^nal  habitat.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  at  present 
IS,  that  many  of  the  antelopes  which  are  most  commonly 
t>roughtto  Europe  and  prescr^'ed  in  menageries,  such  as  the 
:ommon  Indian  antelope  and  the  gaxelle,  make  contmual 
use  of  this  organ  when  any  strange  substance  is  presented 
Lo  their  notice,  particularly  if  it  be  odoriferous,  and  appear 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  protruding  the  lachrymal 
i»inus  and  rubbing  its  mtenor  surface  against  the  odorous 
body.  This,  and  similar  observations  render  it  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  organ  in  question  may,  in  some  manner 
or  other,  take  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  thus 
be  subservient  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  animal ; 
put  if  so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  at  present  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  acts. 

It  has  been  alieiidy  hinted  that  the  antelopes  are  not  the 


only  ruminants  which  possess  suborbital  sinuses  -  in  fact, 
these  organs  are  more  universally  found  in  the  deer  kind 
than  in  the  present  genus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  tlicso 
are  the  only  animals  belonging  to  the  nollow-homed  family 
which  exhibit  this  character,  it  thus  becomes  sufficiently 
appropriate,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  serves  readily  to  distin 
guish  the  antelopes  from  the  goats  and  sheep,  with  which 
they  are  most  Uable  to  be  confounded.  In  this  respect,  us 
well  as  in  the  absence  of  horns  in  the  females  of  many  spe- 
cies, they  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  rest  of  the 
hollow-horned  ruminants  and  the  cervine  or  solid-horned 
family :  so  nearly  indeed  do  some  species  of  antelopes  ap- 
proach to  the  deer  kind  in  general;  and  so  perfectly  similar 
arc  they  in  all  their  most  prominent  and  essential  chanic- 
ters,  the  horns  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  often  next  to 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  hornless  females  of  the  one 
genus  from  those  of  the  other.  In  these  cases  it  is  only  by 
such  trifling  appearances  as  the  form  of  the  tail  and  cars 
and  the  quality  of  the  hau',  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  even 
a  tolerable  guess  as  to  the  genus  of  the  individual ;  and  even 
these  criterions  are  frequently  fallacious,  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  close  affinity  which  subsists  between 
these  two  genera,  and  of  the  propriety  with  which  Profpssor 
Pallas,  on  the  original  formation  of  the  genus  AnUlope^ 
considered  these  animals  as  forming  the  connecting  link  be 
tween  the  deer  and  the  goats,  with  the  latter  of  which  they 
had  been  up  to  his  time  associated. 

Besides  the  suborbital  sinus,  a  few  species  of  antelopes 
possess  a  different  gland,  which  runs  lengthwise  between  it 
and  the  mouth,  in  a  direction  for  the  most  pai't  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  chalTron  or  face  and  nose,  and  secretes  a 
dark  oily  substance ;  it  is,  however,  entirely  external,  and 
has  no  internal  opening  like  the  lachrymal  sinus,  nor  are 
its  uses  better  known  than  those  of  that  organ.  It  is  like- 
wise much  less  general,  being  confined  to  a  vei7  small 
number  of  species ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of 
M.  F.  Cuvier  and  Colonel  Smith,  sometimes  accompanies 
the  lachrymal  sinus,  and  at  other  times  is  found  alone  with- 
out any  appearance  of  the  latter.  The  former  fact,  if  it  can 
be  relied  upon,  proves  at  least  that  it  is  a  separate  organ, 
and  not  a  mere  modification  of  the  lachrymal  sinus ;  and, 
consequently,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  function, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  likewise  different.  Another  cha- 
racter, but  much  more  generally  found  to  distinguish  the 
antelopes  than  even  the  suborbital  sinus  itself,  is  derived 
from  the  inguinal  pores,  which  are  sacks  or  deep  folds  of  the 
skin,  situated  in  the  groin,  opening  inwards,  and  secreting 
a  glutinous  substance  similar  to  that  of  the  glands  already 
mentioned.  Very  few  species,  indeed,  want  these  pores, 
but  still  they  are  not  universal,  nor  can  we  form  even  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  regarding  tlieir  use.  A  single  species,  the 
chamois,  {A.  rupicapra,)  has  a  pit  or  fold  of  the  skin 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  depth,  opening  externally  by  a  small 
aperture  immediately  behind  each  ear,  but  not  provided 
with  a  gland,  nor  appearing  to  secrete  any  matter.  Baron 
Cuvier  supposes,  with  great  probabiUty,  that  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  gave  origin  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  often  alluded  to  by  i^lian,  Pliny, 
and  other  classical  authors,  that  goats  breathed  through 
their  ears,  an  opinion  repeated  by  Gesner,  Aldrovandus, 
and  other  writers  of  the  middle  age,  and  which  finds  a 
parallel  among  modem  naturalists  in  the  idea  before  referred 
to,  that  deer  and  antelopes  breathe  through  their  suborbital 
sinuses. 

In  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  an  important  character  among 
animals  which  seek  their  food  on  the  ground,  and  in  which 
the  lips  and  tongue  constitute  the  only  organs  of  touch  and 
prehension,  tne  antelopes  are  as  variable  and  inconstant  as 
in  the  other  characters  already  described.  In  some  species 
it  forms  a  broad  naked  muzzle,  as  in  the  ox ;  in  others  it  is 
hairy  and  attenuated,  like  that  of  the  goat ;  and  finally,  it 
sometimes  assumes  an  intermediate  form,  and  presents  a 
modification  of  both  these  characters.  The  females  are  fur- 
nished with  either  two  or  four  teats,  forming  a  small  udder; 
they  usually  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  birth,  in  a  few  instances 
two,  and  the  period  of  gestation  differs  according  to  the 
species.  Few  observations,  however,  have  been  recorded 
upon  this  subject ;  the  nyl-ghau,  and  some  others  of  the 
larger  species,  are  known  to  go  with  young  about  eight 
months,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  smaller  species  do  not  go 
longer  than  the  sheep  and  goat,  or  about  five  months.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  males  and  females  in  this  genus,  or 
indeed  amoug  mammalia  in  genera],  differ  from  one  another 
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the  nyl-ghau  and  common  Indian  antelope,  the  young  males 
always  assume  the  femade's  colours  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  lives,  uid  only  gain  the  adult  colours  of  their 
own  flex  as  they  advance  in  a^. 

The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  generally  short  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the  body ;  some, 
however,  have  manes  along  the  neck  and  on  the  snoulders, 
composed  of  long  bristly  hair,  either  growing  upright  or  re- 
versed towards  Uie  head  as  in  the  oryx ;  and  a  very  few 
species,  like  the  gnu,  are  furnished  with  a  beard  on  the 
cnin  and  throat  The  ears  are  commonly  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed,  smooth  on  the  outside  aud  filled  internally  with 
long  white  hair  growing  in  five  longitudinal  lines,  with  four 
naked  black  spaces  between,  and  forming  the  appearance 
which,  in  describing  these  animals,  is  usually  denominated 
striated.  The  tails  are  generally  short,  round  and  tufted  at 
the  extremity,  and  many  species  are  furnished  with  little 
tufts  of  long  black  hair,  called  scopa  or  knee-brushes,  uoon 
the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  canons,  immediately  below 
the  carpal  joint. 

Generally  speaking,  the  antelopes  are  gregarious  and 
unite  in  larg^e  herds,  cither  permanently,  or  at  particular 
seasons  of  tlie  year,  but  only  for  tne  purpose  of  migrating  in 
search  of  more  abundant  and  grateM  pasturage;   some 
species,  however,  reside  in  pairs  or  small  families,  consisting 
of  an  old  male  and  one  or  more  females,  with  the  young  of 
the  two  foregoing  seasons.     They  are  always  extremely 
cautious  in  guarding  against  surprise,  placing  sentinels  in 
various  directions  about  their  feeding  ground,  to  v^am  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger  whilst  grasing  or  reposing,  and 
their  vision  and  sense  of  smell  are  so  acute,  that  it  is  only 
by  usinp^  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  that  the 
hunter  can  bring  them  within  range  of  the  gun.     The 
names  by  which  the  animals  themselves  are  distinguished 
in  all  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  a  direct  re- 
ference to  this  quickness  of  sight,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lur^xe  black  eyes  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
antelopes.    Thus  the  word  dorcas^  {Sopicag,)  the  Greek  and 
Roman  name  of  the  gazelle,  or  common  Barbary  antelope,  is 
derived  from  the  verb  hpKofioh  to  see.  The  common  English 
word  antelope,  which  zoologists  have  adopted  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  group,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  term  dv9o\o^|/,  em- 
ploycfl  by  Eustathius  to  designate  an  animal  of  this  genus, 
and  literally  signifying  bright  eyes;  and,  according  to  the 
learned  Bochart,  VoAiMci,  the  name  of  the  disciple  raised 
to  life  at  Joppa,  is  derived  from  tzebi,  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  common  gazelle,  and  alludes  likewise  to  the  beauty  of 
her  eyes.     Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also,  as  we 
1  *:irn  from  Agathias,  and  others,  dorcas,  dorcaiis,  and  da- 
'Ui/h,  all  names  of  different  antelopes,  were  common  names 
>f  women  likewise,  bestowed  without  doubt  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  their  eyes ;  and  Prosper  Alpinus, 
and  more  recent  travellers,  inform  us,  that  *  Aine  el  czazel,* 
yon  have  the  eyes  of  an  antelope,  is  the  greatest  com- 
pliiucnt  which  at  the  present  day  an  oriental  adnurer  can 
pay  tu  his  mistress.    Eastern  poetry  and  romance,  as  well  as 
t!ie  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  abound  with  similiea 
aud  tnctaphors  taken  from  the  form  and  habits  of  these 
animals ;  they  are  universally  the  images  of  gentleness  and 
timidity,  of  grace  and  fleetness.    The  inspired  writer  beau- 
lifuUy  compares  the  speed  of  Asahel  to  that  of  the  wild 
(^azeUc :  the  Gaditcs  also  are  said  to  have  been  as  swift  as 
mountain  guzelles— for  this  is  the  proper  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  word  tzetfi,  improperly  translated  roe  in  our  English 
versir)n  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  many  other  instances  might 
bo  adduced,  both  from  sacred  and  profane  writers.  Through- 
out  all  parts  of  the  East  the  fleetness  and  timidity  of  the 
anteloiK*  tribe  is  still  proverbial,  and  furnishes  the  Persian 
and  Arab  poets  with  images  of  gentleness,  beauty,  grace, 
and  affociion.    The  swiftest  dogs  and  horses  are  left  far 
behind  in  the  pursuit  of  these  animals,  and  it  is  only  by 
strata pcra  that  they  can  be  hunted  with  success.     For  this 
purpi>se  the  hawk  or  the  cheetah  (felis  jubata)  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  East,  and  the  gun  or  various  descriptions  of 
snares  and  traps  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.    The 
hawk,  by  attacking  the  animal  about  the  head  and  eyes, 
harasses  it  and  imi)edes  its  flight,  till  the  hunter  has  time 
t)  come  up ;  and  the  cheetah,  like  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind, 
steals  upon  it  unawares,  and  seizes  it  by  a  sudden  spring 
before  it  has  time  for  flight.     If,  however,  the  first  spring 


beoomes  unfit  for  the  chase  for  some  days  afteiwaids.  Tbe 
Bushmen  of  the  Cape  often  destroy  yast  numbers  of  the 
antelopes  with  which  their  country  abounds,  by  poisoninz 
the  springs  and  reservoirs  to  which  they  are  kxiown  to  resort, 
nor  is  the  flesh  eyer  known  to  be  injured  by  tl^s  mode  uf 
slauf^hter ;  they  also  shoot  them  with  poisoned  arrxnrs.  but 
in  this  case  the  parts  immediately  around  the  wound  mu^t 
be  cut  out  before  the  rest  of  the  body  imbibes  the  poboo. 
which  would  otherwise  penetrate  through  it,  and  render  tt 
unfit  for  food. 

Africa  may  be  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
antelopes.  Of  this  numerous  genus,  oonsistiiig  at  present 
of  nearly  seyenty  different  species,  upwards  of  fifty  species 
inhabit  the  African  continent  alone,  two  or  three  are  oommon 
to  it  and  Asia,  about  a  dozen  species  are  peculiar  to  ihiV 
latter  continent,  two  inhabit  Europe,  and  one  only  is  fisand 
in  the  new  world :  the  Rocky  Mountain-goat,  described  by 
Colonel  Smith  under  the  name  of  antuope  lamgera^  be- 
longs certainly  to  a  different  genus,  and  has  no  other  cha- 
racter in  common  with  the  antelopes,  except  the  round  form 
and  small  size  of  its  boms.  Australia  ana  Madagascar  are 
OS  far  as  we  at  present  know,  completely  destitute  of  ante- 
lopes, as  indeed  they  appear  to  be  of  all  indigenous  nuni- 
nants.  The  precise  nature  of  the  habitat  frequented  by 
these  animals  has  nothing  of  a  uniform  character,  but,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  different  modificatium 
of  organic  structure  observable  throughout  the  genus,  differs 
according  to  the  particular  species.  Some  firequent  the  dry 
sandy  deserts,  and  feed  upon  the  stunted  acacias  aijii 
bulbous  plants  which  spring  up  even  in  the  most  arid  situs 
tions,  where  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground  gives  a  certam 
decree  of  adherence  to  the  soil ;  some  prefer  &e  open  stony 
plains,  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  and  karroos  of  Southerri 
Africa,  where  tne  grass,  though  parched,  is  still  sufllneot 
for  their  subsistence ;  some  again  inhabit  the  steep  n)ckj 
mountains,  and  leap  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  the  ease  aiul  »e- 
curity  of  a  wild  goat,  whilst  others  are  found  only  in  the 
tliick  and  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

The  great  extent  of  the  genus  antilope  has  obliged  zooKv 
gists  to  subdivide  it  into  a  number  of  minor  groups,  or,  a< 
they  are  sometimes  called,  subgenera ;  and  some  hnye  c\  en 
gone  so  fiir  as  to  bestow  different  names  upon  each  of  iho'- 
different  subdivisions.  So  long,  however,  as  these  animal* 
are  simply  considered  as  different  species  of  a  comici.it 
^nus,  this  latter  practice  is  neither  sanctioned  by  example 
in  other  instances,  nor  productive  of  so  much  practical  utility 
as  to  justify  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  the  preMiiL 
We  shall  therefore  be  so  far  guided  by  the  example  of 
Baron  Cuyier,  as  to  dispense  with  the  names  imposed  uj^m 
the  different  subgenera  of  the  genus  antelope,  by  Lichtcrn- 
stein,  De  Blainville,  and  other  writers;  contenting  oursehc^, 
like  the  first-mentioned  eminent  zoologist,  with  designating 
the  various  subdivisions  by  appropriate  numbers,  which  ha\e 
all  the  advantage  of  perfectly  distinguishing  the  differmt 
groups,  without  misleading  the  judgment  by  fiilse  associa- 
tions, or  directing  it  to  mistaken  afllnities  and  re1ati<in« 
which  have  no  existence,  the  too  common  consequence^  of 
an  inconsiderate  application  of  yague  and  improper  term% 
The  princinles  of  mvision  and  arrangement  which  we  shall 
adopt  are  those  which  appear  best  calculated  to  distingui>h 
the  different  groups  in  a  definite  manner,  and  at  tne 
same  time  to  place  in  contiguity  those  species  which  nu^^t 
nearly  approximate  to  each  other  in  their  general  chanw^tcr* 
and  habits.  M.  Cuvicr  has,  for  this  purpose,  followed  th«^ 
example  of  Pennant  and  Erxleben  by  adopting  simpi)  thr 
curvatures  of  the  horns,  and  this  method  has  indis^VutubU 
the  advantage  of  great  clearness  and  simplicity ;  but  it  i&,  ^x 
the  same  time,  purely  arbitrary,  and  certainly  doe*  i--: 
arrange  the  different  species  of  antel types  according  to  tlu  ■♦ 
natural  affinities.  The  plan  of  MM.  Lichtenslein.  Iv 
Blainville,  and  Colonel  Smith,  is  much  superior  in  thi<^ 
respect,  but  is  much  more  complicated,  and  meir  di\iM>  ^f» 
are  sometimes  yague  and  indefinitely  characterised.  W'r 
shall  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of  both  system* 
by  adopting  thoae  characters  which  are  most  constant  an  I 
influential  in  each,  and  rejecting  all  tlK)se  of  a  secondary  or 
variable  nature. 

I.  The  first  of  these  subgenera  or  subdiyxsions  of  tfa« 
genus  antelope,  which  has  been  denominated   antU^x^j- 
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r  being  the  onW  hoUow-boroed  rumuumU  in  nhich  these 
^aiu  are  prtnitud  with  a  snag  or  branch  in  front,  like  the 
tilers  of  the  aiag  or  roebuck ;  a  peculiarity  of  oonformation 
hieh,  at  well  as  the  general  form  and  habits  of  the  animalt 
leraseWea,  BSBimilates  them  in  a  great  inettsure  to  the 
«r  kind,  and  ceenis  to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  con- 
acting  link  between  the  toUd  and  hoUow-homed  families  of 
iminuting  animals.  Their  hcffos  uo  of  a  moderate  size, 
>llotr  only  for  a  shart  distance  fitim  the  hose,  and  ehnost 
rait;ht  till  within  a  few  inche*  of  the  poiata,  where  they 
mil  suddenly  backwards  and  form  a  complete  hook,  like 
luse  of  the  chamois :  from  the  root  to  this  bend  the^  are 
'Ugh  and  scabrous  hke  the  antlers  of  deer,  but  the  point  is 
avk,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  the  prong  or  antler,  which. 
.  old  animals  is  situated  about  half-way  up  &om  the  root  of 
le  horn,  is  short  and  coiupresaed,  points  forwards  and  a 
ttle  outwards,  and  never  exceeds  an  uich  cv  an  inch  and  a 
ilf  in  lenrth.  The  females  ue  without  hocns  and  have 
<ur  tents,  foiming  a  small  udder ;  the  Ups  are  hairy  and  at- 
rnuatcd  like  those  of  the  gp»t ;  there  are  neither  suborbital 
nus  nur  inguinal  pores  as  m  the  oenerality  of  the  antelopes, 
ut  the  fore-knees  are  furnished  with  large  and  copious 
rushes,  and  an  erect  mane  of  long  hair  runs  from  bdhind 
ic  eani  half-way  down  the  neck.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
blc  characters  of  this  groqp,  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
cculiar  to  it  among  homed  ruminants,  consiMs  in  the  total 
'■privation  of  aocessory  or  false  hoofs,  another  offiniQ'  with 
le  solid-homed  family,  which  approximates  it  strongly  to 
!<-■  [orutfus,  and  forms  au  additional  inducement  to  place  it 
t  the  head  of  the  genus  aatelope.  These  animals  even  seem 
)  si)ine  manner  to  connect  the  otherwise  anomalous  genera 
f  camels  and  lamas  with  the  ordinary  ruminants,  at  the 
itmo  time  that  they  connect  the  hollow-horned  family  with 
liL'  .-iul  id -homed,  by  meaos  of  ihe  double  affinity  which  they 
ear  un  lliu  one  hajid  to  the  deer  iu  the  furro  of  their  horns, 
ii'l  lo  the  giraffes  on  the  other  by  the  absence  of  accessory 
ii>jfs ;  the  latter  uliaracter  being  peculiarly  confined,  among 
iimitiQting  animals,  lo  the  camels,  the  lamas,  the  giraffe*, 
nd  the  group  of  antelopes  at  present  under  consideration, 
.'olonel  Smith  has  described  two  species  as  belonging  lo 
hii  group,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
vliorie  experience  entitles  his  opinion  lo  great  weight,  for 
on^idering  the  aritilope palmala  oC  IhM  author,  a  species 
duiiilud  upon  the  inspection  of  a  pair  of  horns  in  the  Museum 
f  ihu  College  of  Surgeons,  as  nothing  more  than  a  very  old 
pccimen  of  the  common  species.  A,  furcyfer.  The  same 
i^Uirulist  considers  the  present  group  (and  though  it  con- 
isls  of  a  ainsle  known  species  only,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  plains  of  Mexico  and  California  contain  one,  if  not  two 
Lill'iTent  species)  to  comprise  the  animals  long  since  de- 
i-nlicil  by  Hemandei  under  the  generic  name  of  Mazama ; 
lid  It  is  at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  species  so  denomi- 
v\\k\  by  the  Spanish  author  very  closely  resembles  the  A. 
iirrifer ;  but,  on  the  other  bond,  we  ore  expressly  assured 
<v  liornandez  himself  that  the  antient  Mexicans  oompre- 
lundcil  all  the  deer  kind  under  this  term,  and  the  various 
e^riiitiiias  which  be  gives  afterward*  clearly  refer  to  solid- 
oined  ruminanta.  The  prong-homed  antelope  seems  there- 
jre  to  have  been  a.i»ociated  with  the  deer,  on  account  of  it« 
ranched  horns;  but  whether  the  animal  referred  to  by  Her 
.andez  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  known  to  the  west  o! 
ii«  ^reat  lakes  is  a  question  lo  be  determined  by  future 
bficrvers.  The  only  species  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
.uonlcdge  at  present  is — 

1.  The  PaonoBUCK,  {A.  /urei/er,  Horn.  Smith, >  called 
abree  by  the  Canadian  ooyageurt,  and  t/ie  goat  by  the  fiir- 
raders.  This  animal  measures  four  feet  four  inches  from 
he  nose  lo  the  root  of  the  tail ;  its  height  is  three  feet  at  the 
boulder,  and  the  same  at  the  croup ;  the  eaia  are  upwardi 
if  six  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  four  and  a  half.  Th( 
>onis  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  skull,  immediately  above 
he  orbits ;  they  sprend  outwards,  and  are  perfectly  straight 
illwithin  two  (ffmreo inche*  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
uddenly  backwards  and  inwards,  forming  a  small  hook,  like 
tibK  of  the  ohamots.  The  prong  is  situated  upon  their 
interior  face,  and  in  adult  animals,  about  half-way  op  fioro 
he  root ;  below  ittbe  horns  are  strongly  oompcessed,  rough 
Ud  scabrous  or  pearly,  hke  the  antlers  of  deer ;  pbove  it 
hey  ore  round,  black,  and  polished.  The  prong  itself  is 
ilso  very  mnch  comprosed ;  it  is  Uttle  more  than  an  inch  in 
■ngth,  and  paints  forwards,  upwards,  and  a  httle  outwards. 
rte  ears  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  tail  short  and 
""itJIi    the  ey«  Urge  utd    lively;    the  limbs  long  and 


sleitder ;  and  the  whole  form  and  appearance  of  Oie  animal 
peculiarly  graceful  and  elegant.  The  bead,  ears,  and  legs 
ate  covered  with  short  close  hair  of  the  common  description, 
but  that  of  the  body  is  long  and  padded,  and  of  a  texture 
altogether  different  from  that  of  other  animals.  It  b  tubidar 
or  hollow  within  like  the  feather  of  a  bird,  but  so  brittle  and 
devoid  of  elasticity  that  it  snaps  with  the  smallest  effort,  and, 
when  pressed  between  the  Qnger  and  thumb,  crushes  like  a 
reed  and  never  regains  its  origioal  form.  It  stands  directly 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  hide,  is  about  two  inches  long  on 
the  back,  sides,  and  buttocks,  but  from  the  ears  half-way 
down  tho  neck  it  exceeds  six  inches  in  length,  and  forms  an 
erect  mane,  equally  conspicuous  in  both  sexes.  On  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  back,  and  hips,  it  is  of  a 
uniform  fhwn  colour  for  half  an  inch  at  the  point,  and  hght- 
blue  with  a  tinge  of  rose-colour  at  the  root ;  on  the  sides, 
chest,  and  belly,  the  latter  colour  prevails  at  the  root,  and 
the  point  is  of  a  pure  and  shining  white.  The  extremities 
are  uniform  light  bwn-cotour  throughout,  except  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  which  aro  white.  A 
broad  disk  of  pure  white  also  surrounds  the  tail,  and  pmses 
over  the  croup,  and  the  throat  is  likewise  marked  with  two 
transverse  bands  of  the  same  colour.  This  is  the  winter 
dress  of  the  animal ;  but  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  well  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Fatma  Boreali- Americana,  informs  us  that 
in  summer  when  the  new  coat  appears,  it  has  at  first  Ihe 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  or  common  hair,  and  that 
it  only  assumes  the  appearances  here  described  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  season. 

The  pronghuck  inhabits  all  the  western  ports  of  North 
America  from  the  53°  of  north  latitude  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico  and  California,  that  is,  presuming  this  species  to  be 
the  Mazama  of  Hematidci :  it  is  particularly  numerous  on 
the  banks  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
on  the  upper  plains  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  small  herd 
annually  visits  the  neiehbourhood  of  Carlton  House,  where 
a  few  individuals  even  lineer  throughout  the  winter.  They 
are  gregarious,  frequent  the  open  plains  and  hills  of  mode- 
rate height,  never  inhabit  closely-wooded  districts,  and 
migrate  from  north  to  south  acconUng  to  the  season.  When 
the  ground  is  clear,  their  speed  surpasses  that  of  most  other 
animals,  hut  a  good  horse  easily  outstrips  them  after  a  slight 
foil  of  snow;  thev  are  extremely  curious,  and  the  Indians, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Godman,  even  the  wolves, 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  curiosity  to  get  within 
reach  of  them,  by  crouching  down,  and  moving  forwards,  or 
stopping  alternately.  The  antelopes  wheel  round  and  round 
the  object  of  their  attention,  decreasing  their  distance  at 
every  tum,  till  at  last  they  approach  sufficiently  near  to  he 
shot  or  captured.  This  habit  renders  them  an  easy  prey 
but  as  their  flesh  b  not  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  they 
are  only  hunted  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  females  produc* 
one,  and  occsBionally  two  kids  early  in  the  month  of  June. 
II.  The  second  group  of  the^enus  antelope  b  equally 
without  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  boms  in  tb* 
femde  sex,  and  has  hairy  lip*  like  uie  group  already  d»- 
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Wrihcd ;  but  th*  friMlos  hare  only  two  teats,  the  knees  are 
doitiiutv  irf  Umbe»,  »nd  the  honii  ue  Hinple,  and  without 
tlw  hrinch  wluch  »  promincntlT  chawrtenaM  those  of  the 
wtxirburk.  This  division  hkewiw  consists,  «t  present,  but 
tit  sineW  sp«ae»,  litelv  discoTered  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
BntUh  ivsident  «t  the  court  of  Katmandoo  in  Nep»ul,  and 
d«*rnbed  in  the  pTOceedines  of  the  Zook-Rical  Society.  Iti» 
3.  The  CniBU.  (.*.  H-ds^onii,  Abel,)  believed  to  be  the 
unnrorn  of  the  Bholias,  and  supposed  by  Colonel  Smith  to 
be  the  anicnal  vhicb  -lilian  describes  under  the  name  of 
kfmcn,  (see  also  Homer.  Iliad,  x.  361.)  an  opinion  founded 
upon  i-ery  slight  and  not  easily  tenable  irrounds.  The 
whole  Iciiinb  of  this  animal,  from  the  muizle  to  the  root 
of  the  taiF.  is  about  fivo  feet,  its  height  three  feet;  the 
t»1  is  eiiihl  inches  long;  the  bead,  from  the  nose  to  the 
iwot  of  the  horns,  nine :  the  eus  four  inches,  and  the  h«ms, 
measured  along  the  curves,  upwards  of  two  feet.  These 
pivjw  apright  from  the  skull,  are  strongly  compressed  on 
ihe  sides,  bend  slishtly  backwards  at  first,  and  afterwards 

Eit  eraduallv  forfrards,  thus  assuminp  a  lyrated  form,  hut 
slwnEly  marked  than  in  the  common  (jaMllo ;  tliey  are 
surrounded,'  to  nilhin  sis  inches  of  the  points,  with  from 
fifteen  to  tweotv  annuli,  forming  promiuent  knobs  in  front, 
but  more  obscure  on  the  sides  and  rear ;  the  last  six  inches 
«re  smooth  and  round,  and  the  paints  rather  attenuoted. 
The  leRs  are  long  and  slender,  but  the  symmetry  of  the 
head  is  destroyed  by  two  larpe  fleshy  tumours  about  half 
the  siie  of  a  hen's  egg.  which  grow  close  to  the  outer 
gins  of  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  by  a  profusion  of  bristly  hair 
which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  body  ia  fur- 
nished with  two  different  kinds  of  hair,  a  long  external  coat 
of  the  usual  quality,  and  a  short  interior  one  of  fine  close 
wooL  The  prevalent  colour  of  the  latter  is  uniform  greyish- 
blue,  and  the  outer  coat  is  likewise  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
hise.  but  it  is  tipped  with  reddisb-fown,  aud  thus  gives  the 
u  hole  of  the  upper  parts  a  t*wny  hue,  through  which  the 
loivcr  tinge  is  but  faintly  ™ible.  The  belly  and  interior  of 
the  limbs  are  white,  the  nose  and  lace  black,  and  a  dark 
brawn  band  passes  down  the  front  of  each  leg. 

Tlic  chiru,  arcording  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mr. 
TCrlijson,  inhabit!  th«  elevated  plains  of  Thibet,  but  never 
n:ipniachcs  Ihe  mountains,  and  is  altogether  unknown  on 
ll,e  Indian  side  of  tbe  great  Himalayan  chain.  It  is  grega- 
Ti  1 1*,  re^.iding  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  on  the  open 
]il  iin«,  e«tn-mely  shy  and  diOii-ult  to  approach,  posting  sen- 
I  .[,1-1*  in  uil  dirc^liiJiii  where  tbe  herd  feeds  or  reposes,  and 
(I>  II. V  ■  iih  a>b>ni->bmg  veliicity  on  the  first  alarm  or  intjma- 
t.'.n  'ft  ilinsfi-r.  H'tien  brought  to  bav,  however,  llie  males 
<!• '  III  lb>-:nujt«*  with  ouraiie.  and  in  conBneiuent  are 
>'.iif<iimf*  iiii<N-liii.-vi>u«,  aiid  tliuuld  be  always  approached 
villi  a  tmiaulerable  deL^reo  of  caution.  Like  must  other 
r.'i.  tidiiu,  tlwy  are  extremely  finil  of  salt,  and  during  the 
■  ,  ,',ijji-r  i;>Mtih*  unite  in  largo  lierd*  1o  visit  the  beds  of  this 
,  ■.•■til,  >i.''ii  >)i<iiiiid  thruui{1iout  Thibet,  advancing  under 
>■  •  -/■..■)^t^'^  'if  an  (;xiKTi'-ii<'ud  Icailcr.  Olid  as  Usual  posting 
w.      ■  ...  t/,  pr-v'-iit  •■ir|iri«-. 

III.  7t>c  ii'ir-1  iirniii  u(  an t(^ I r.nci,  comprehending  more 
y  ■•!  /ill)  (iM  aiiiiii*]  Id  hIiWi  the  name  is  originally  and 
yi  ^I'.y  f.v't^,  "  ditiiNauinliwI  from  the  two  former 

(r">->;>(  by  tlin  pij^HrMii'in  ct  laruu  nulxiriiitul  ninur««,  and  by 

I   ■  ■  ■;  i,i:i.\,'.»ui\  li'ini*,  B»iiiiii[i:{  m^rc  or  less  of  a  spiral 

i  ''t.,  'f.t  ■'-•ully  wiifiiH-'l  til  I  he  male  w-x.    Tlicsc  ainmaU 

,,.<      tt  "••*•  i''V'   ii>,f<iiiial   \iin-*,  and  hairy,  attenuated 

^     •■»  Uti.tjt  »rL-  t'f'''-'ib''l  with  two  or  four  teats,  and 

<  ,■  i'<-4'jf  *.i  IM' >;i>'''i>:a. '-ii'itiii  one,  are  furnished  with 

I,-   ,1^1  -A  ■/■■•  1/  ^H  i>*ir.     Th>7  inhabit  diSerent  parts  of 

/.     .  *»•!  A ''■•  1.  pf'I'-f  tlie  "I" n  si'iny  plains  and  steppes, 

,    -  .1,   r."...>'i  nyi»i>ii(ig  iif  an  old   male  and  a  variable 

i        X  r  'd  b-r(Ml<r>.  H'tJi  1>,e  yoiin;;  of  Hie  two  or  three  pre- 

' . '  ' '/  •' 4iiiit%,  aifl  '-i^-atiinully  unite  into  Hocks  of  many 

■     ■■'1   ,i.'liu'lii'U  for  the  purpusc  of  roigration.     The 

( -.■/■»  •j.i-j'iiK  uf  IhU  division,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 

-  :'r  */>ni  or  V.OMVn's  Antklope,  (A.  eervimpra, 
,  ,  •■-■  .iM.'.'j-  {'It  tliD  Ibmi  and  beauty  of  its  horns, 

.   ...   /■  ■  ..  k-  .111,1.     llii*  lioauliful  animal  is,  when  full 

..       ,  r.  ■    t .  '  {••'I  In  length,  and  two  feet  end  a  half 

,-    ,>    .-, -f-  ■'-•  r    ll«  lii-nd.  measured  from  the  nose  lo 

,.   >•      «  ■./•■-   «  v-^<  II  inches  long,  the  ears  five  and 

.  ,'      -    .       •  •■"Jt  ()>•■  hair,  six  inch™.     Tic  leg* 
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the  ears  long  nnd  cjlindrieal,  the  auborbital  linn*  pan.i^^ 
Urly  developed,  and  in  continual  motion,  and  the  bi. . 
forming  a  complete  spiral  of  two  or  three  tuma,  wrinklf-l  -■■■ 
the  base,  distinctly  annuLated  in  the  middle,  and  smooth  1'' : 
couple  of  inches  next  the  points.  The  females,  and  vim  .- 
males  for  the  first  three  years  of  their  age,  are  of  a  unii. :! 
tawny-brown  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  li.-  ! 
silvery  band  passing  longitudinally  t^m  the  shoulder  tu  :1 
hips,  about  six  inches  below  the  spine,  on  either  side  :  '■ 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  fore-arms  and  tlii);b<.  -r. 
white  :  as  is  likewise  the  under  suriooe  of  the  tail,  wLnL  .- 
rather  broad,  and  furnished  with  a  small  tuft  of  blar'k  i, ,  ■■ 
at  the  extremity.  After  their  third  year,  the  males  bpi."'  ' 
assume  the  adult  colours  of  their  sex,  and  gradually  dii:> 
on  bU  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  till  they  Anally  be< '  r  ■ 
almost  entirely  block  above  and  white  beneath,  the  noe,  i  ^ 
and  a  large  circle  round  each  eye  being  likewise  wliiir.  - 
the  light  bands  of  the  sides  ownpletely  obliterateil.  1 
hair  is  uniformly  short  and  close  over  the  whole  head,  b  .> 
and  extremities,  except  an  tbe  knees,  which  are  furnj-:. 
with  tufls  of  long  bristles,  forming  small  knee-brusb(><. 

The  sasins  are  so  swift  that  it  is  useless  to  slip  grej  Ikui.'  ■ 
after  tbcm,  as,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  which  their  ci.lr< : 
precaution  aelilara  allows,  it  is  imnossible  to  overtake  lb'  - 
and  experience  has  convinced  the  Indian  iportsmen  tlui ' 
dogs  are  more  likoly  to  be  injured  in  the  cba«e  than  i  ' 
game.     The  bounds  also  which  these  animals  ocrasii.i,..  . 
■take,  either  fiir  their  own  amuiecnent  or  over  the  lone  i:r.-- 
when  pursued,  are  said  to  be  almost  inconceivable.    L'tyf- 
Williamson,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  ft'iJd  Sfiortt  '/  ■ 
Entl,  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  an  old  buck  antelop.-  :<  . 
a  herd  of  females  over  a  net  at  least  eleven  feet  hich.  *■ 
that  they  frequently  vault  tu  the  height  of  twelve  at  thin.- 
feet,  and  pass  over  ten  or  twelve  yards  at  a  single  U'l:  : 
They  reside  on  the  open  plains  of  India,  where  tbey  can  ~ 
to  a  great  distance  in  every  direction,  live  in  lar)^  fanni  - 1. 
of  from  five  or  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  grown  females  to  t  k.  ^ 
mole,  and  when  tliey  feed,  or  lie  down  to  tvmiiMte.  dcti.. . 
number  of  the  young  bueks  to  a  distanoeof  two  or  thrw  li. : 
drcd  yards  on  every  side,  to  watch  over  the  common  >j:<  -■ 
Nothing  escapes  the  notice  of  these  careful  sentinels  :  ci. .  . 
bush  or  tufl  of  grass  that  might  be  suspected  n  ooDcvol 
enemy  is  strictly  and  attentively  examiiied.  and  on  tbe  ri.'~ 
alarm  the   whole   herd   betakes  itself  to  flight,  fiilk.uiy.- 
closcly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  buck,  and  is  soon  bc>'<  ' 
the  reach  of  pursuit     The  venison  is  dry  and  ansavt-..'  . 
and.  being  held  in   small  esteem,  eooicquBatly   holds  .    ; 
no  inducement  either  to  the  occasional   spoctsman   or  : 
the  professional  Indian  hunter.     The  species  cxl.;nds  •-> .  - 
every  part   of  India,  from   the  borden  of  Persia   to   t.  < 
most  eastern  parts  of  which  EunqMans  havv  any  (li^i  ;   i 
knowledge.   It  is  found  on  rocky,  open  plaint,  avoids  « 
localities   and  the  thick  cover  of  the  forest,  nor   i&   li.     > 
any  certainty  of  its  existing  beyond  the   Ihiuts  of  li.'' 
though  many  loologista,  from  Ray  to  Hamilton  Smitlk.  j-^. 
of  opinion  that  it  hkewise  inhabits  some  parts  uf  Alri   . 
Tlie  fakirs  aod  dervishes  pdish  Um  honu  sud  Eorai  ti^t  ~ 
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uir  wliirh  wb  h»vo  liire  deMirilieii,  and  whioh  certBinlj' 
•xhibit  no  BppcoraiiTO  of  tlie  Rudilcii  onirlo  Wtribulcd  to 
tliem,  wliirli  pnibiilily  Piwe  from  the  partieiilur  piisition 
tn  wlwli  Mr,  Dniiiol*  fl|[iire  wa*  ilrnwn.  Tlie  horns  for  > 
tliinl  of  ihoir  !o»(tth  tuwunN  Ihc  points  are  black,  smooth, 
•ml  poliahod.  Tho  head,  back,  flanks,  and  outer  xurface  of 
th*  Ion*  ■"*'  '*''  "™  "''  *  ^'"V  rufous  colour;  the  lips,  eye- 
brow*, iiiterixr  of  tlie  l'utb,  breast,  belly,  interior  of  tht 
thixha  and  arm*,  and  the  ri-fHon  below  the  tail,  white ;  the 
back  ii  markrd  lonjriiudinully  by  a  band  of  deep  vbining 
biuk.  which  diMdes  on  the  croup  and  panes  down  along 
•arh  hip  in  tbe  form  of  a  crew^nt.  sepnjatinK  the  pure  white 
of  tho  buttocks  and  interior  of  the  thighs  from  the  general 
nifiHis  colour  of  the  upper  parts;  the  outside  of  the  knea 
and  heel  are  likewise  marked  by  brilliant  blw.k  spots,  which 
contrast  stnmitly  with  tbe  t^ncral  rust-colour  of  the  extre- 
laities,  and  from  which  the  animal  derives  it«  specific  name 
of  melampiu.  Tlie  ears  are  very  lonn,  particularly  in  tho 
fcmales,  which  are  without  horns,  and  of  a  smaller  size  than 
the  males,  but  similar  in  other  respecU  ;  the  ears  are  co- 
Tei«d  on  the  outsttle  with  short  icd  hair,  bordered  and  tipped 
with  blaik.  and  the  knees  are  without  brushes.  We  are 
ai  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
this  magnificent  species  of  antelope,  so  that  it  is  not  without 
considerable  doubt,  and  only  on  tlie  authority  of  Colonel 
Smith,  that  we  venture  to  Include  it  in  the  present  group. 

The  pallah  inhabits  CafTi^ria  and  the  country  of  the  Ba- 
chapins  or  &x>5huanas.  never  deacendiug  farther  s»uth  than 
th?  Kous^s  valley  in  Ibe  one  direction,  and  the  Kamlianni 
Tnininiains  in  the  "ther.  Tliev  rp>.ide  on  the  open  plains  in 
ikmili«<  of  six  or  eiaht  individuals,  run  with  amazing  swift- 
new,  and  orra-tionallv  leap  like  the  springbuck,  which,  ao- 
corciinK  to  Mr.  Burc'heil.  they  much  resemble  in  their  go- 
reral  habits  and  manners.  They  are  extremely  numerous 
on  lite  eltvated  plains  m  the  neitrhbourho-Ml  of  Ijitakno,  and 
cmi-ti'uti!  ■  lavnunie  otnecl  of  llie  clia«c  with  the  natives,  as 
tr-.nr  fle^h.  th.'Uili  df>ini-n(  in  fat.  isKell-laslcd  and  whola- 
•-3*.  Pj.:\Ji  or  jA.i't  is  llie  Baciiapin  name  of  the 
a:i..^»I,  lui  il-e  rr.vid  Hottentot-,  who  iran^l  into  that 
efu:;n  :>.■•»  i:ie  (.  a:^.  d-tin,;ui-h  it  by  the  Dutch  term 
r»»^,vt  dr  rvd.^ock.  -o  iccuuct  of  the  prevailing  cul»ur  of 
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tlM  BCM  lo  t^  Mr  «K*  iadMC,  that  «t  tba  batss  thrac , 
Ibt  ean  an  two  incbw  and  tfaiae-4)uarten  long,  and  the 
tailaa  inch  and  a  WU.  Tba  boraaof  the  mala  are  aituaud 
in  th«  plane  of  the  forebead;  tbey  are  very  aborp-poiiiitii. 
aliDOil  iiueniibly  bcot  outwajds  and  forwaida,  vixnidcd  i  n 
the  inner  outerior  margin  with  a  prominent  sLarp  nd^c 
which  run*  from  the  hose  to  within  a  quatler  oT  an  inch  -A 
ttu  points, and annulated  Ibi  about  two-thiidaof  their  kn^^tii 
from  tbe  roots.  The  femalet  are  without  homt,  but  Laie, 
in  common  with  the  males,  a  tuft  of  long  stiff  hair  standing: 
upright  from  tbe  nowa  of  tbe  bead,  and  ftsming  a  siciU 
crest,  particularly  remarkable  in  the  females,  from  their  n'li 
being  furnished  with  bom* ;  the  hair  on  all  other  lurtx  ^.f 
tbe  body  is  short,  close,  and  smooth,  except  on  tbe  bind  face 
of  the  hip*  and  thiuhs,  where  it  is  rather  longer,  and  ii- 
diat£i  outwards  ana  round  the  tail,  its  pure  whits  cuiuur 
coritnuting  agreeably  with  the  colours  of  the  croup  a^\l 
thighs ;  tbe  face,  forehead,  and  legs,  as  well  as  the  tuft  u[ 
lung  hair  between  the  boms,  are  of  a  bright  and  deep  nil. 
a*  are  bkewitte  the  backs  of  the  ears ;  the  neck,  shouldrrh 
tlanlu,  rump,  and  outsides  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  clear  prey 
colour,  like  that  of  the  American  grey  squirrels,  each  l.^i 
being  annulated  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  wliib: : 
the  back,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  rump,  is  a  deep  raldi>b 
brown,  and  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  tbe  fot«-arnu  aijj 
thighs,  and  hinder  surface  of  the  hips,  of  the  moat  pirn  un- 
mixed white,  forming  altoiietber  a  variety,  doamess  a:iii 
brilliancy  ot  rjilouring  rarely  met  with  among  quadruped,. 
the  tad  is  >ery  short,  being  in  fact  little  more  than  a  nurr 
slump;  tlie  ears  arc  round  and  nearly  the  length  <jf  t::- 
Lurns;  the  huofij  small,  well-formed,  and,  like  the  boms,  u: 
a  deep  bldck  colour  ;  the  forehead  is  perfectly  Sat,  and  tiic 
bead  is  compres^d  suddenly  below  tbo  ejes,  aud  tapers  lu  i 
small  and  attenuated  snout;  the  legs  are  long  in  propon^ju 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  so  small  that  they  acarccli 
equal  tbe  kittle  finger  in  thickness. 


r-nw  MnitaqH.  J.  SiWna.l 

The  madoqua  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Abyssinia,  «b«rr  i: 
was  originally  noticed  by  Bruce,  who  dkscoTered  it  in  t'lr 
rountrt  about  the  sources  of  the  Abawi  or  caslera  bnncL  ■■■ 
tbe  Nile.  Mr.  Salt  afterwards  procured  qiecimeas  in  ti.< 
mountains  <>f  Tigre.  and  sent  tbo  horns  and  legs  t«  i  < 
Bnti'ih  Museum,  where  they  weieobewved  by  DeBlainiui'. 
and  described  ander  the  specific  name  ofAntilop*  SaUinxa. 
in  compliment  to  the  distinguished  traveller  who  proci-nii 
Ihrm.  More  re<«ntly  romulete  sperimena  have  been  bruui^lii 
to  Eutope  by  RtippeL  and  Hempricb  otid  Ehrcnberg,  a:,-l 
the  species  has  been  well  described  and  beavtiTully  Ggun-i 
both  by  these  travellers  and  in  tbe  DanltU^Mg  never  Od-' 
Hvnif  bfkanntfr  Sausrihitn  of  Professor  Licbtensuin. 
Little  is  known  icgaiding  tbe  habits  of  this  species.  It  a 
said  to  live  in  pairs  in  mountainous  districts;  and  Pewn 
int'orms  us  that  many  of  tbe  Abi-ssinians  object  to  eat  .la 
flesh,  from  a  supcrftitious  brlief  of  its  beiog  often  faund  is 
the  sociely  of  munkF>  si*'   ' 
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tureliflt  who  has  hitberto  observed  and  described  tbem. 
They  are  distinguished  by  moderately-sized  lyrated  horns, 
confined,  as  in  the  (groups  already  oescribed,  to  the  male 
sex ;  by  large  suborbital  or  lachrymary  sinuses,  by  brushes 
on  the  knees,  two  teats  in  the  females,  and  probably  inguinal 
pores ;  but  the  form  of  their  upper  lip  differs  from  that  of  all 
those  which  we  have  described,  and,  instead  of  being  hairy 
and  attenuated  as  in  the  goat,  terminates  in  a  round  naked 
muzzle,  like  that  of  the  stag  or  roebuck,  thereby  indicating 
a  decided  difference  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  ufe  of  these 
animals,  more  especially  as  regards  the  nature  of  their  food. 
But  for  this  circumstance,  and  the  absence  of  horns  in  the 
female  sex,  another  character  whiah  has  a  powerful  influence 
ipon  the  economy  of  ruminating  mammals,  the  presence  or 
the  lachrymal  sinuses,  the  number  of  teats,  the  existence  of 
iLnee-brushes,  and,  above  all,  the  lyrated  form  of  the  horns, 
NTould  approximate  the  species  at  present  under  considera- 
ion  to  the  group  which  includes  the  common  gazelle,  the 
ipringbuck,  and  other  kindred  species ;  but  the  characters 
ittributed  to  them  by  Colonel  Smith  not  only  indicate  a  dif- 
ference of  food,  but  likevrise  a  decidedly  different  habitat — 
he  thick  forest  and  the  grassy  meadow,  instead  of  the  bar- 
ren stony  hills  and  the  parched  and  burning  desert.  All 
he  details  concerning  their  habits,  as  well  as  their  local 
lames,  are  however  unknown,  and  it  is  only  from  their 
zoological  characters  that  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  a  few 
acts  regarding  their  economy. 

8.  A.forfeXt  H.  Smith,  supposed  by  its  describer  to  be 
he  species  noticed  by  Pennant  under  the  name  of  the 
Tambian  antelope,  and  which  that  author  identifies  with 
he  kob  of  Buffon,  is  said  to  be  rather  larger  than  the 
pringbuck,  the  height  at  the  shoulder  boing  rather  better 
han  two  feet,  and  the  outward  form  and  appearance  similar 

0  those  of  the  kevel.  The  horns  are  about  a  foot  long, 
^ack,  and  annulated  for  the  first  twe-thirds  of  their  length, 
mooth  and  pointed  on  the  remaining  portion ;  they  stand 
lose  together  at  the  base,  bend  sli^tly  forwards  at  first, 
ind  then,  with  a  wide  sweep  outwards,  finally  pointing  in- 
wards and  forwards,  and  resembling  in  front  the  figure  of  a 
»air  of  forceps.  The  head  is  broad  across  the  orbits,  and 
oeasures  about  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  eyes  large  and 
ilack;  the  ears  rather  wide,  open,  slightly  pointed,  and 
illed  internallv  with  a  bunch  of  long  white  hair ;  all  the 
ipper  parts  of  the  body  are  fulvous  brown,  darkest  on  the 
ace  and  hips,  all  the  under  parts  white,  the  Utter  colour 
leing  separated  from  the  former  by  an  indistinct  dark  stripe 
n  the  tianks ;  the  legs  are  marked  in  front  with  a  brown 
treak  terminating  in  a  black  spot  on  the  fore  pasterns,  and 
n  the  hind-legs  extending  but  a  short  distance  up  the  canon 
lones ;  small  dark  brushes  protect  the  knees;  and  the  tail, 
bout  six  inches  in  length,  is  white  beneath,  light  brown 
hove,  with  a  dark  line  down  the  middle  and  a  black  tuft  at 
he  extremity.  The  only  specimen  observed  was  brought 
rom  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  formerly  exhibited  at 
Dxeter  Change ;  it  was  lomarkably  timid,  and  of  a  mild, 
ngaglng  disposition. 

9.  A,  adenota,  H.  Smith,  which  this  author  identifies 
rith  the  kob  of  Buffon,  but  certainly  without  sufficient 
rounds,  since  the  kob  has  no  lachrymal  sinuses,  whilst  in 
he  present  animal  they  are,  by  Colonel  Smith's  own  descrip- 
ion,  particularly  long  and  open,  is  a  species  described  from 
,  pair,  male  and  female,  formerly  in  the  Exeter  Change 
ollection,  and  distinguished  by  the  pecuhar  manner  in 
rhich  the  hair  is  directed  upon  the  body,  whirling  round  a 
mall  centre  on  the  loins,  ana  reversed  or  couched  forwards 
n  the  back,  upwards  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  obliquely 
ipon  the  flanks,  and  downwards  on  the  hips.  The  generid 
olour  is  a  uniform  fulvous  bay  above  and  white  below,  with 

1  dark  list  down  the  front  of  the  fore-legs,  and  a  black  ring 
ound  the  hind  canons  immediately  above  the  spurious 
loofs.  The  tail  is  short  and  entirely  covered  with  long  black 
lair,  and  the  lips,  chin,  and  a  space  round  the  eyes  are 
narked  with  white.  The  horns  of  the  male  rise  immediately 
ibove  the  orbits,  and  are  about  nine  inches  in  length ;  the 
Irst  two-thirds  are  marked  with  ten  rings,  forming  promi- 
lent  knobs  in  front,  but  almost  obliterated  on  the  sides  and 
)ehind;  the  superior  third  is  smooth,  black,  and  rather 
bluntly  pointed ;  they  are  a  little  striated  between  the  annuli 
ind  ratner  compressed  on  the  sides;  their  direction  is  at 
^st  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  but  they  aftenrards 
spread  outwards  and  backwards,  with  the  points  finally 
bending  almost  imperceptibly  forwards,  so  as  to  assume, 
when  seen  in  front,  the  figure  of  a  common  pitchfork*    The 


female  is  without  horns,  but  in  every  other  respect  perfectly 
resembles  the  male.    The  pair  observed  by  Colonel  Smith 
were  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  were  ex 
cessively  shy  and  timid. 

VI.  The  sixth  subdivision  of  the  antelope  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  round  naked  muzzle,  large  lachrymal 
sinuses,  and  horns  confined  to  the  male,  but  particularly  by 
the  number  of  the  horns,  which  amounts  to  four,  forming 
the  only  instance  in  which  horned  animals  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture possess  more  than  two  of  these  organs.  The  inguinal 
pores  and  number  of  teats  in  the  females  have  not  been  ob- 
served ;  the  knees  are  without  brushes.  The  group  con 
tains  at  present  but  a  single  authentic  species,  the  two 
described  by  Dr.  Leach  and  Colonel  Smith  being  but  dif- 
ferent ages,  or  at  most  different  varieties  of  the  same  animal. 

10.  The  Chick ARA,  (A.  quadrict/no's^  Blainville,)  well- 
described  by  General  Hardwicke  in  the  Linntean  Tran^ao- 
tion^,  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  is  five  inches 
long,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulder  about  one  foot  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  superior  or  common  boms  are  about  three 
inches  long,  smooth,  black,  pointed,  erect,  and  moderately 
divergent,  bending  very  slightly  forwards,  and  without  the 
least  indication  m  annuli.  The  spurious  or  additional  pair 
of  horns  are  placed  in  front  of  these,  immediately  between 
the  orbits,  and  consist  of  short,  erect,  bluit  stumps,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  indi  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
dicumference  at  the  base,  and  of  the  same  smooth  and 
black  appearance  as  the  real  horns.  The  head  is  seven 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  ears  four  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters, erect  and  pointed ;  the  general  colour  of  the  upper 
parts  is  uniform  bright  bay,  ana  tliat  of  the  under  parts  sil- 
very white,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sandy-coloured  hairs ; 
the  lips  are  bordered  with  black.  The  females  differ  from 
the  males  by  the  absence  of  horns,  and  likewise  by  being  of 
ahghter  colour,  which  character  is  conspicuous  at  a  very 
early  age  and  continues  throughout  life. 

This  species,  called  chickara  by  the  Hindoos,  and  chouka 
by  the  Nepalese,  is  common  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of 
India,  particularly  in  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa ;  it  is  mo« 
nogamous,  and  Uvea  in  pairs,  in  the  forests  and  thick 
jungle,  being  exceedingly  wild  and  active,  and  rarely  suf- 
fering a  state  of  confinement  unless  taken  young.  During 
the  rutting  season  the  male  becomes  particularly  mischie- 
vous, and  It  is  then  dangerous  to  approach  him,  as  he  butta 
at  everything  within  his  reach ;  the  female  produces  two 
young  at  a  birth,  but  the  period  of  gestation  has  not  been 
recorded.  Baron  Cuvier  supposes,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  the  antients  were  acquainted  with  this  species* 
and  that  the  Four-homed  Oryx  of  ^liau  refers  to  tha 
modem  chickara. 

VII.  The  seventh  group  includes  a  number  of  spedea 
which  differ  from  the  last,  principally  in  the  number  of 
the  horns,  being  two  only,  short,  round,  smooth,  and 
slightly  bent  forwards.  As  in  all  the  species  hitherto 
described,  they  are  wanting  in  the  females.  The  head  ia 
terminated  by  a  distinct,  well-formed,  naked  muzzle,  the 
lachrymal  sinuses  are  large  and  conspicuous ;  one  apeoiet 
only  is  without  inguinal  pores;  another  differs  from  the 
general  type  in  the  possession  of  knee-bnishes,  which  are 
commonly  wanting,  and  the  females  are  universally  {no- 
vided  wiUi  four  teats,  forming  a  small  udder.  A  single 
species  inhabits  India ;  all  the  others  ajre  African,  and  re- 
side on  the  open  rocky  plains,  or  in  the  gorges  of  mountain 
glens,  sometimes  bounding  firom  cliff  to  chff  with  all  the 
ease  and  security  of  the  ibex.  These  animals  are  generally 
monogamous,  and  associate  in  pairs  or  small  families,  but 
never  unite  into  large  herds  like  the  saiga  and  springbuGk. 
nor  do  they  migrate  from  place  to  place  like  these  species. 

11.  The  Nyl-ohau,  {A,  pieta,  Pallas,)  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  antelopes  known,  bein^  upwards  of 
four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  inhabiU  various  parts  of 
India,  whence  it  has  often  been  brought  to  England,  where 
it  lives  and  breeds,  and  is  not  an  uncommon  animal.  The 
face  of  this  species  is  long  and  narrow,  the  muzzle  large  and 
naked,  the  horns  about  seven  inches  long,  small,  round,  and 
black,  rather  distant  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  pointed  and  slightly  curved  forwards. 
They  are  perfecUy  smooth  and  without  annuli,  but  rather  tri- 
angular at  the  base,  and  gradually  rounded  and  attenuated 
towards  the  points.  The  lachrymal  sinuses  are  large,  the 
ears  seven  inches  in  length,  broad  and  rounded  like  those  of 
an  QX»  the  neck  deep  and  compressed  like  that  of  the  honet 


not  round  and  eylitidrieal  u  in  the  itag  and  most  other 
tetopea,  and  the  tail  broad,  equally  sovered  with  hair  on  the 
lidei  and  at  tha  root,  but  tenninatcd  by  a  long  black  tuft, 
and  descending  to  the  boughs.  The  leifs  are  small  and 
well-rormed,  the  anterior  rather  longer  than  the  posterior, 
■nd  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  verlebrn)  so  much 
elevated  between  the  shoulders  as  to  eive  the  animal  the 
appearance  of  baWng  a  small  hump.  W  ben  at  rest,  the  feel 
are  gathered  close  under  the  bod^,  and  the  tail  turned  in 
between  the  hind  legs.  The  hair  is  uniformlj'  short  and 
dose  upon  eiery  part  of  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  except- 
ing along  the  top  of  the  neck  and  on  ibe  shoulders,  where 
il  is  long,  stiff,  and  upright,  forming  a  thin  erect  mane 
which  extends  from  between  the  ears  halfway  down  the 
back ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  throat,  where  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  beard  composed  of  stiff  bristly  hair.  The  general 
colour  is  a  uniforTD  KUty  blue  on  the  upper  parts  in  the 
male,  and  tawny  red  in  the  female,  on  the  under  parts  uni- 
form while  in  both  sexes ;  the  limbs  and  face  are  almost 
brown,  and  the  tips,  chin,  and  under  surface  of  the  tail 
white.  There  is  u  Urge  white  spot  on  the  throat,  and  ' — 
smaller  ones  on  the  cheeks  under  the  lachrymal  sinu: 
and  the  paslern  joints  are  marked  in  front  with  one,  an 
rear  with  two  ronapicuous  spots  of  the  same  colour,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  have  suggested  the  speciBc  natoe  of  Antilope 
piria  which  has  been  given  to  this  animal. 

The  nyl-ghau  resides  tn  the  dense  forests  of  India,  whence 
it  0<«as)una11y  makes  excursions  very  early  ki  the  morning 
or  during  the  night,  to  feed  upon  the  com-Aelds  of  the  na- 
tives which  happen  to  be  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
juni^le.  It  is  a  vicious  animal,  of  very  uncertain  temper, 
and  as  it  is  both  powerful  and  resolute,  and  frequently  turns 
upon  its  pur&uers,  it  is  seldom  made  an  object  ofcha^e  en 
cept  by  the  native  princes,  who  employ  elephants  for  thi 
purpose,  or  enclose  the  game  in  nets.  The  usudl  method 
which  the  shccarries  or  professional  hunters  employ  fi>r  iti 
capture,  is  to  shoot  it  from  an  elevated  platform  when  i 
comesout  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning  to  feed  un  the  con 
(Ines  of  the  jungle;  IhisbeinglikewiBe  their  mode  of  destroy 
ing  li^rers.  wild  boars,  and  other  beasts  which  they  dare  not 
attack  openly.  Even  in  confinement,  and  when  domesticated 
from  birth,  the  violent  and  changeable  temper  of  the  nyl- 

Shau  cannot  be  trusted.  Previous  to  makinc  its  atlacii,  il 
raps  upon  the  Ibre-kneea,  advancing  in  this  position  till 
within  a  prpper  distance,  and  then  darting  suddenly  for' 
WHrds  with  ibe  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  with  a  force  which 
no  ordinary  animal  can  withstand.  Vet,  notwithstanding 
its  vigour  and  resolution,  it  is  the  most  common  prey  of  the 
tiger,  which  the  shecarries  often  destroy  in  the  very  act  of 
devouring  the  mangled  remains  of  this  animal ;  for,  when 
these  are  discovered,  the  hunters  always  erect  their  platforms 
in  a  contenient  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  car- 
>■<>"  knowing,  by  expprieni«,  that  the  tiger  is  sure  to  return 
'jllowmg  nigiit  to  glut  himself  at  leisure  with  the 
of  his  previous  chase.  The  nyl-ghau  baa  often  bred 
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._  confinement,  both  in  this  eoontrj  and  in  India ;  tb» 
period  of  gesutioD  laita  lor  eight  nionths.  and  two  youo;: 
are  most  commonly  imidueed  at  a  birth.  At  BrsI  the  youni; 
males  are  of  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  as  the  fcinali-.s 

I  only  assume  the  greyish-blue  shade  proper  to  their  mi. 

arriving  at  maturity  :  their  growth  is,  however.  ra|.i.l. 
and  they  attain  tbeir  aidult  siie  in  the  second  or  third  )  pv 

12.  TbeboBiBi,  (A.  tmparia,  Schreber,)  railed  W*M- 
bok,  oipalebuckhy  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Liehtenstein.  is  a  mudi  smaller  spent;* 
than  the  nylghau,  and  differs  from  alt  the  other  species  nf 
the  present  section  by  the  large  brushes  which,  in  coroiii.ji 
with  many  other  antelopes,  it  has  upon  the  upper  cud  'if 
the  canons,  immediately  tielow  the  knees,  and  from  whioh 
it  derives  its  speciflc  name  of  A.  ifoparia.  It  meafurf 
three  feel  eight  inches  in  length  from  the  muule  to  t).c 
root  of  the  tail ;  tlui  length  of  the  latter  is  three  inches  nnil 
a  half,  that  of  the  head  seven  inches  and  a  half  fruni  it.c 
muzile  to  the  root  of  the  horn,  of  the  tioms  Ihemaelveb  Rio 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  of  the  ears  three  inches  and  tbn.-- 
quarters.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  ten  inchi-^ 
at  tlie  croup  nearly  tivo  feet,  and  the  siie  of  the  animal.  .i> 
well  as  its  general  form  and  proportions,  ore  nearly  those  >■( 
the  roehucK,  only  tliat  the  head  is  longer  and  more  i.lei.di-r. 
The  homs  arc  awl-shaped,  sharp,  slender,  nearly  strmii-hi 
and  bending  almost  iiupcrreplibly  to  the  front;  Ihey  mr 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  few  obscure  wriuklea,  mk-- 
cecded  by  Bve  or  six  nell-defined  rings,  but  are  smocfth  ami 
black  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  .n  1 
in  very  sharp  points.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  p.-iru 
is  a  uniformly  pale  yellowish-brown,  darker  in  some  indivi- 
duals than  in  others ;  all  the  under  parts,  as  well  a^  il'i- 
chin,  lips,  and  a  longitudinal  streak  over  the  ejes  in  liir 
formof  eyebrows,  are  white,  and  this  colour  likewise  hprfj'l. 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hips.  The  tail  is  coxrn-l 
with  long  bushy  huir  of  a  jet  black  colour,  forming  a  niurWi-1 
and  prominent  contrast  with  the  white  of  the  buttocks  :  \\:- 
ears  are  edged  with  a  narrow  border  of  dark  brown,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  their  opening  at  the  root  there  i*  * 
romarkable  bald  or  nuked  spot  of  an  oval  form  on  each  >-•:.' 
of  the  head. 

The  ourebi  inhabits  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa,  ani! 
without  lieing  positively  grc^rious,  is  fond  of  the  sucicit  <.i 
its  own  species.  It  is  tiund  chieUy  in  the  eastern  distrri>. 
of  the  Cape  colony  towards  CaCTraria,  and  its  flesh,  thutJi:'! 
dry  and  destitute  of  fut.  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  vi-nisin. 
of  the  country.  Groat  numbers  of  these  animals  are  fuuml 
on  the  plains  about  Zwartkops  bay.  When  feeding,  ilxi 
etrajigle  confusedly  oier  the  plain,  and  appear  to  be  in  com- 
pany rather  accidentally  than  by  intention  ;  when  alormnl 
also,  they  do  not  Hy  together,  but  each  runs  off  by  itself  m 
whatever  direction  il  thinks  most  secure  from  danger  r.>r 
the  moment.  If  the  antilope  montana  of  Riippel.  generally 
identified  with  this  animal,  be  in  reality  the  same  spe<ne<. 
it  would  appear  to  extend  along  all  the  eastern  ooasi  of 
Africa,  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  continent  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiod,  or  White  Nile,  close  to  whicb 
Riippel  procured  bis  specimens. 

13.  The  Stuknhok  {A.  Iraguiut,  Lichtenstein)  is  one  .1 
the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of  the  antelope  tribe,  lit 
legs  are  longer  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  thin  in 
any  other  species  ;  its  body  is  compact  and  well  made  :  il> 
head  small,  pointed,  and  ending  in  a  well-formed  naked 
muiile.  and  its  tail  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle,  scartT!) 
perceptiide  among  the  long  hair  of  the  croup  and  buito>  kv 
The  whole  length,  from  the  muizle  to  the  root  of  the  tatt.u 
about  three  feet  four  or  Ave  inches ;  that  of  the  head,  fmm 
the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  boms,  four  inches,  and  frim 
the  same  point  to  the  root  of  the  ear  six  inches,  the  tail  brini; 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  horns  four  inches.  Tli.^ 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  seven  inches,  and  at  tlt.> 
croup  one  foot  nine.  The  colouring  of  this  species  is  alto- 
gether peculiar,  and  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  fr.<m 
bU  other  ruminants.  In  general,  it  is  a  reddish  fawn-«>)oi.r 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but  this  aeetns  to  be  rIuciI. 
or.  OS  it  were,  overlaid  on  the  shoulders,  bock,  sides,  ai:.! 
hips  with  a  light  dun  or  silvery  brown  hue,  arising  friim  the 
hairs  in  these  situations  being  tipped  with  that  colour:  Ibe 
nose  and  legs  are  dark  brown,  the  breast,  belly,  and  intfriiT 
of  the  fore-arma  and  thighs  white ;  the  hair  of  the  forehead 
is  long  and  of  a  deep  rM  colour,  and  a  remarkable  block 
Una  panes  from  the  root  of  each  bom  backwaidi,  uniting 
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between  the  ears,  and  f<ffming  an  obtufie  angle  equally  as 
<M)iii.picuous  in  the  hornless  females  as  in  the  horned  males, 
and  affording  an  excellent  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  species.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  small  and  round, 
furnished  at  the  root^  with  a  few  fddntly  marked  wrinkles, 
but  smooth  and  polished  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  and  ending  in  extremely  sharp  points,  almost  im- 
perceptibly bending  forwards.  The  ears  are  extremely  large 
for  the  size  of  the  animal,  being  nearly  half  as  long  again 
as  the  horns,  and  broad  in  proportion.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  character  of  the  species,  and  certainly  that 
which  most  definitely  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
ruminants  with  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded, 
though  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  observers,  is 
the  total  absence  of  spurious  hoofs,  both  on  the  fore  and  hind 
feet,  a  character  which  we  have  already  found  in  the  prong- 
buck,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  ruminating 
animal  of  the  hollow-horned  family  possesses. 

The  steenbok  resides  in  pairs  on  the  stony  plains  and 
mountain  valleys  of  South  Africa,  not,  however,  frequenting 
very  elevated  or  rocky  locaUties,  as  its  colonial  name  of 
steenbok,  or  stonebuck,  would  seem  to  imply.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  prefers  the  dry  open  flats,  covered  here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  with  large  rocks  and  boulder  stones^  but  likewise 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  stunted  bushes  and  underwood, 
which  furnish  it  with  cover.  This  is  the  general  character 
of  the  South  Africau  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Town,  as  well  as  of  the  gorges  of  the  moderate  hills  and 
mountains,  and  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  steenbok  is 
most  commonly  found.  This  animal  is,  moreover,  remark- 
ably shy  and  timid,  runs  with  extraordinary  swiftness,  and 
when  pursued  will  frequently  bound  orer  a  space  of  twelve 
or  fitYeen  feet  at  a  single  leap.  When  closely  pressed,  and 
without  any  further  means  or  power  of  escape,  it  will  hide 
its  head  in  the  first  hole  or  corner  it  happens  to  meet  with, 
and  thus  patiently  resign  itself  to  its  fate.  Though  it  cannot 
be  called  a  rare  animal  at  the  Cape,  it  is  nowhere  particu- 
larly common,  being  much  bunted  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh,  which  furnishes  excellent  yenison,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  young  being  destroyed  by  eagles  and  other 
birds  of  prey.  Colonel  Smith  has  described  the  young  of 
the  steenbok  as  a  different  species,  by  the  name  of  A,  ru- 
fescens;  and  the  A.  pallida^  or  A.  pediotragus,  of  Afisehus, 
appears  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  adult  of  the  present 
animal,  the  really  distinctive  characteis  of  which  have  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  reported. 

14.  The  Grysbok  (A.  mekoioiist  Lichtensteiu)  is  a  species 
closely  allied  to  the  steenbok,  but  rather  lower  on  the  legs 
and  more  heavily  made.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is 
nearly  three  feet,  that  of  the  head,  from  the  muzzle  to  be- 
tween the  ears,  six  inches ;  the  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
one  foot  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  at  the  croup  one  foot 
seven  and  a  quarter ;  the  horns  are  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  the  ears  five  inches.  The  head,  as  in  the  steenbok, 
contracts  suddenly  before  the  eyes,  and- ends  in  a  pointed 
muzzle ;  the  horns  are  situated  immediately  above  the  orbits, 
straight,  upright,  pointed,  and  shining,  with  two  or  three 
small  annuli  at  the  roots ;  the  ears  are  long,  wide,  and  open, 
and  the  tail,  almost  tuberculous,  is  concealed  among  the 
long  hair  which  passes  backwards  over  the  liips.  The  hair 
of  the  body  is  universally  long,  particularly  on  the  hind 
quarters ;  on  the  head  and  extremities  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
remarkably  short.  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
red  colour,  thinly  but  regularly  intermixed  with  long  coarse 
hairs  of  the  purest  white,  giving  the  whole  animal  a  hoary 
appearance,  expressed  by  its  colonial  name  of  grysbok,  or 
grey-buck,  and  forming  altogether  a  character  not  easily 
mistaken ;  the  inferior  parts  are  uniform  light  sandy  brown 
or  red,  the  head  and  extremities  fawn-colour ;  the  muzzle, 
the  openings  of  the  lachrymal  sinuses,  and  an  obscure  circle 
about  the  eyes,  as  well  as  a  mark  upon  the  occiput  of  some 
specimens  are  black,  as  are  likewise  the  backs  of  the  ears, 
which  are  nearly  naked,  with  a  few  very  short  grey  hairs 
thinly  scattered  over  them. 

The  habits  of  the  grysbok  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
those  of  the  steenbok.  It  lives  in  pairs  upon  the  plains, 
never  unites  into  troops  or  flocks,  and  conceals  itself  in 
clumps  of  underwood,  whence  it  is  not  easily  driven,  lying 
close  like  a  hare  in  her  form,  and  seldom  moving  till  almost 
trodden  on.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  at 
the  Cape,  and  being  less  swift  than  the  steenbok  is  more 
easily  captured ;  its  venison  is  mueh  esteemed,  though,  like 
the  genflcality  of  antelopes,  destitute  of  fat.     - 


15.  The  Kltpi^pRiNGBR,  {A,  oreotragtUt  Forster,)  called 
kainsi  by  the  Hottentots,  is  an  antelope  which  inhabits  the 
most  barren  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Cape,  and 
appears  to  supply  in  South  Africa  the  place  of  the  chamois 
and  ibex.  The  entire  length  of  this  animal,  fix>m  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  three  feet  two  inches,  its 
height  twenty-one  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  about  an  iueb 
more  at  the  croup ;  tho  horns  are  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  the  ears  four  and  a  quarter,  and  the  tail  three.  The 
head  is  short  and  small,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  sud- 
denly contracted  immediately  in  front  of  the  orbits,  endiner 
in  a  small,  round,  naked,  black  muzzle;  the  lachrymal 
sinuses  open  by  a  moderately-sized  circular  aperture ;  the 
horns  of  the  male  are  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  having  three  or 
four  small  but  <fistinct  annuli  surrounding  their  roots ;  the 
ears  are  large,  open,  and  rounded  at  the  points ;  the  eyes 
large  and  dark,  and  the  tail  appearing  externally  only  by  a 
brush  of  hair  which  clothes  it.  There  are  neither  inguinal 
pores  nor  knee-brushes,  but  in  place  of  the  latter  the  knees 
of  some  specimens  exhibit  a  naked  callous  patch,  probably 
occasioned  by  rubbing  against  the  rocks.  The  general 
colour  of  the  animal  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
lively  and  pleasing  mixture  of  yellow  and  green,  resulting 
from  each  hair  being  individually  surrounded  by  alternate 
rings  of  these  two  cx)lours ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
light  sandy-red,  tinged  with  yellow ;  ue  interior  of  the  ears 
is  filled  with  long  white  hair,  a  narrow  black  border  sur- 
rounds their  edges,  and  the  eyes  are  encircled  by  the  same 
colour.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  long,  padded,  and  stands 
perpendicularly  out  from  the  hide ;  that  of  the  head  and 
extremities  is  shorter,  and  lies  in  the  usual  direction ;  in* 
quality  the  latter  also  resembles  the  hair  of  common  animals, 
but  the  texture  of  the  hair  which  covers  all  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  neck  is  altogether  peculiar,  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  prongbuck  already  described.  It  is  round  and 
hollow  internally,  and  so  fragile  that  it  breaks  with  tho 
slightest  touch,  crushing  Uke  straw  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  and  so  deficient  in  elasticity  that  it  never  regains 
its  original  form.  The  tail  is  covered  with  a  small  bush  of 
hair  of  the  same  description,  but  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  the  hips.  The  legs  are 
more  robust  than  in  most  other  species  of  antelope,  and  the 
hoofs,  instead  of  being  pointed  and  flat  beneath,  are  perfectly 
round  and  cyUndrical,  being  worn  only  at  the  tips,  upon 
which  alone  the  animal  treads.  This  peculiarity  of  structure 
in  the  hoof,  and  the  rigid  form  of  the  pastern  joints,  which 
are  perfectly  stiff",  and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  canons, 
account  for  the  amazing  agility  which  the  klipspringer  dis^ 
plays  in  bounding  among  the  most  dangerous  rocks  and 
precipices. 

The  peculiar  habitat  of  this  species  makes  it  impossible  to 
hunt  it  with  dogs,  but  it  is  easily  shot  as  it  exposes  itself 
upon  the  naked  rocks,  and  great  numbers  of  the  young  are 
destroyed  by  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  which  inhabit 
the  same  localities.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  animal  is 
by  no  means  common,  and  is  becoming  every  dav  more 
scarce  in  situations  where  it  most  abounded  formerly  ;  tho 
excellence  of  its  venison  and  the  value  of  its  hair,  wnich  is 
held  in  great  estimation  fur  stuffing  saddles  and  mattresses, 
hold  out  a  powerful  inducement  to  its  destruction. 

16.  ^.  acuHcomU,  De  Blainville.  This  species  is  only 
known  from  a  mutilated  skull  and  horns  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  The  horns  are  round,  verti- 
cal, very  sharp-pointed,  and  perfectly  smooth,  vrithout  the  least 
appearance  of  annuli  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  moderately  curved  forwards  ;  they 
are  three  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  sinciput  is  narrow,  square, 
and  much  elevated.  These  characters  show  the  firagment 
in  question  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  animal.  Colonel 
Smith  adds,  that  it  was  brought  from  India,  and  considers 
it  to  be  the  species  which  Mr.  Johnston  alludes  to  in  his 
Sketches  qf  Indian  Field  Sports  under  the  name  of  small 
deer,  and  which  that  author  says  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
dense  forests  of  the  Rhamgur  country. 

17.  A.  subulate^  Smith,  is  another  species  only  known 
from  the  horns,  which  were  likewise  brought  from  ludia  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  where  they  were  obser>'ed  by 
Colonel  Smith,  and  afterwards  figured  and  described  by  him 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Grifliths^s  Animal  Kingdom.  These 
horns  are  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch  in  cir 
Qumference  at  the  base^  smooth,  black,  and  sharp-pomted. 
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nmr  9t%  Marif  TwttMl  on  tbo  IbrebMd,  bmding  mode- 
ntrii  oannrds  in  Uw  nudiUe.  and  their  poioU  tuming 
•lif  htl}  inwBrds,  and  ittu*  u>umiii|{  Komathing  of  the  Sgure 
of  ■■baemakvr'a  ■>!.  Their  dittanc«  at  the  hue  ii  one 
iodi  and  twv  tinw,  uu)  in  the  middle  kbout  two  incbea. 

VIII.  Tlw  «Khlh  gnHip  into  whir.h  we  divide  the  genu 
antiJ^pe  U  dutioituwhid  ttttro  all  tbo*e  which  precede  it  by 
iIm  total  abaenee  of  Uehrymal  uqums,  and  by  the  beautifiU 
tfinl  fMm  of  the  hwna,  turrouoded  throuf^bout  tlia  greater 
fmn  oT  their  leai^  bjr  a  pioininent  wreath.  The  ipeciei 
comprised  in  thi*  wbdiviMon  have  likewise  distinct  naked 
muulea  and  inftiinal  porea,  but  tbe>  went  knse-brushes, 
and  iha  Eemalea  am  wiuwut  horn*  and  provided  with  four 
mamnue.  Tbejr  inhabit  the  bresla  of  South  and  West 
Africa,  and  am  the   oulf   antelopea  dintinguished  bv  the 


[TteKoBto 

18,  The  Kooooa  (A.  itr«p»ietroi,  Fallaa)  ia  a  mogni- 
flcent  animal  of  South  Africa,  and  one  oT  the  largest  of  the 
anlelope  genua.  meaauKnK  upwarda  of  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  being  four  feet  high  at  the  aboulder.  The  homa  of  lbs 
male  are  particularly  magniAoent;  they  are  nearly  four 
fiwt  long,  and  beautifully  twisled  into  a  wide^weeping 
tpiral  of  two  luma  and  a  halt  auROunded  bv  a  prominent 
vraath  which  follows  all  tbeir  vindinga,  and  i*  gradually 
oUiLeraled  towards  the  poinU.  which  are  rather  blunt  and 
directed  outwards.  They  are  thick  at  Iha  baae,  and  marked 
for  some  distance  up  with  irreguLar  wrinkles,  but  not  annu- 
laled,  dark  brown  at  the  bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
tlie  extreme  points  white.  Tliey  apread  I 
outwards,  ana  aw  usuallv  carried  couched  on  each  side  o'f 
the  bK'k.  OB  aooount  or  their  great  weight  The  whole 
niakcofthl&  animal  is  heavy;  the  head  large  and  terminated 
by  a  broad  muzzle,  the  ears  broad  and  alouching,  the  limhi 
thick  and  robust,  and  the  whole  eKtama]  appearance  more 
nearly  rettenibling  that  of  an  ox  than  of  an  antelope.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a  light  fallow-brown, 
with  a  narrow  while  ribbon  along  the  spine,  anil  eight  or 
ten  similar  bands  descending  from  tbe  back  and  passing 
obliquely  down  the  sides  and  hipi ;  the  belly  and  under  parts 
are  pale  silvery  brown.  On  the  neck  and  withers  is  a  thin 
spore  mane  of  a  browH  colour,  and  the  chin,  throat,  and 
breast  are  furnished  with  aimilar  long  hairs,  forming  a 
apocies  of  beard.  The  cheeks  are  marked  with  two  or  three 
round  white  spots,  and  a  narrow  grey  line  passes  fkim  the 
anlerior  angle  of  tbe  eyje  down  towards  the  muizle.  llie  tail 
is  moderately  loni>,  and  equally  covered  with  short  hair. 

This  magnificent  animal  inhabits  the  woody  parts  of 
Cafisria,  principally  along  the  banks  of  riven,  to  which  it 
readily  takes  when  pursued,  and  swims  welL  It  lives  in 
small  families  of  four  or  five  individuals,  is  neier  found  on 
the  open  plains,  much  less  on  the  mountains,  as  M.  Des- 
marent  erroneously  suppoies,  and  feeds  on  the  ahoots  and 
leaves  of  young  trees.  Though  a  heavv  animal,  and  by  no 
maaos  rapid  in  the  courae,  it  leap*  wiUt  iurpriiing  aguity. 
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and  has  been  known  to  clear  a  door  of  ten  feet  bigb  at  a 
single  bound.  The  males  are  not  doflcient  in  cmiraga,  but 
defbnd  themselvea  resolutely  when  driven  to  bay;  when 
taken  young,  however,  they  are  readily  domesticated,  and 
show  no  iocUnatitHi  to  regain  their  original  freedom.  The 
femaleaproduce  one  young  at  a  time. 

19.  The  BoSHBOK  (A.tyhaliea,  Sparrmsn)  J*  a  mocb 
smaller  animal  than  the  koodoo,  measuring  about  fbur  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  nut  of  tbe  tail,  and  bemg  two  feet  ux 
inches  high  at  the  aboulder.  The  horns  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  thick  at  tbe  base  and  gradually  attenuated,  but 
endine  in  rather  blunt  points ;  they  are  twisted  on  tbeir  own 
axis,  but  do  not  form  the  wide -spreading  spiral  carves  u> 
remarkable  in  those  of  the  koodoo :  from  tbe  base,  howewr, 
two  sharp,  prominent  wreaths,  one  on  the  outer  and  the 
other  on  the  inner  surface,  wind  spirally  round  them  for  the 
first  two-thirds  of  Ihcir  length,  and  are  gradually  obliteraied 
towards  the  points,  which  are  smooth  and  polished.  The 
ears  are  large  and  rounded  at  the  tops,  the  limba  tobuct  but 
clean  and  well-formed,  and  tbe  tail  of  moderate  length  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  fallow-deer.  Tbe  male  and 
female  are  of  iliScrent  colours ;  the  ground  colour  of  the 
former  ii  a  dark  sepia  brown  above,  and  white  beneath,  ibe 
head  and  cheeks  being  light  and  sandy-red,  and  the  ei- 
tremitiea  fulvous  :  that  of  the  latter  reddish-favn  above  and 
white  beneath.  Two  pure  white  bands  cross  the  throat,  one 
at  the  junction  of  the  bead  and  neck,  and  tbe  odier  at  iha 
union  of  the  neck  with  the  chest ;  tbe  lips  and  chin  are  alw 
white  ;  round  white  spots  mark  tbe  cheeks,  and  sometimct 
the  nose  in  tnnl  of  the  eyes,  and  similar  spots  are  dispersed 
irregularly  over  the  hips  and  tbigbs,  to  tbe  amount  of  a 
doaen  or  more  on  each  side,  sometimes  even  brming  inter- 
rupted lines.  The  hair  is  of  moderate  length,  but  it  is 
smooth  and  lies  close  to  the  body ;  the  backq  of  the  een  are 
covered  with  short  brown  hair ;  the  tail  ia  black  above  and 
white  underneath,  and  the  pastern  joints  are  marked  behind 
with  two  oblong  spots  of  the  same  colour.  In  very  old  males 
the  legs  become  aunost  uniformly  grey,  and  at  all  ages  there 
ts  a  white  line  running  down  their  inner  surface  even  to  (he 
very  hoof.  All  these  marks  are  equally  found  in  the  tbmales. 
but  not  being  so  prominently  contrasted,  on  account  of  ibe 
lighter  ground  colour  of  this  sex,  they  ore  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  males.  There  is  frequently  also  a  narrow  while 
list  along  the  back,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  character  in 
either  sex,  and  is.  for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  the  females. 
The  young  males  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  adults,  bat 


rather  lighter,  and  the  wbi 
more  faintly  marked. 

The  hosbbok.  or  bush-goat,  as 
resides  in  the  woods,  which  it  i 
bright  moonlight  nights,  or  early 
comes  out  to  graze  on  the  border  of  the  forest, 
■        ■_.    .1     ..   jgiiijounng  garder     "-' 


the  hips  and  thigh* 

colonial  name  Implies, 
3r  quits  but  during  the 
the  morning,  when  it 

fields.    lis 

resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  its  deceitful  tone 
leads  the  benighted  traveller  into  the  most  remote 
and  lonely  depths  ofthe  forest  in  the  vain  search  after  sntse 
human  habitation,  which  he  is  all  the  time  leaving  behind 
him.  It  is  a  slow  runner,  and  easily  caught  when  snrprised 
in  an  open  situation,  but  it  keeps  close  to  the  woods,  through 
which  It  penetrates  with  great  ease,  running  with  tbe  horns 
couohed  backwards  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  to  prevrnl 
them  from  impeding  its  course  by  striking  against  the 
branches,  and  having  the  neck  and  throat  iVequently  de- 
nuded by  rubbing  against  the  underwood,  as  it  forces  its 
passage  through  the  thick  covers.  Tbe  species  is  mono- 
gamous, the  male  and  female  being  always  found  either 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  one  or  tn'o  kids,  but  never  br 
adult  individuals.  It  is  common  enough  in  Caffivia,  and 
such  part(>  of  the  Cape  Colony  as  have  sufficient  Cnvtt 
to  afford  it  a  secure  asylum ;  its  fleeb  makes  good  venison, 
that  of  the  breast  being  particularly  esteemed. 

20.  The  GuiB  (A.  scripta,  Pallas)  has  the  same  general 
characters  as  tbe  boshboK,  and  the  horns  of  the  male  aiw 
likewise  similar,  but  it  is  smaller,  lighter,  and  mote  deli- 
cately formed,  and  is  said  to  live  in  society  upon  the  plains, 
a  circumstance  which,  if  it  can  be  relied  on,  forms  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  habits  of  the  other  species  of  antelopei 
included  in  the  present  group.  It  measures  four  fbet  and 
a-halffrom  the  muEEte  to  the  root  of  the  tail;  its  height  at 
the  shoulder  is  two  feet  six  inches,  and  at  tbe  croup  two  fret 
eight ;  the  horns  are  eight  inches  long,  the  ears  Dve.  and 
the  tail  six.  The  boms  are  straight,  a  Ktth  eompreucd 
and  twisted  spirally  upon  their  axia  with  two  wieatht  puaing 
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round  than  Hivaglii  TOil»4  ^  bottom,  but'  obUtenittd 
\iilliln  an  mch  or  two  of  the  point*.  The  general  coloiir  U 
a  reiiliih  fawn  narked  with  vhite  liuea  and  ipots.  The 
head  i&  unmix«d  (swn-colour  with  k  dark  nirk  on  the  fote- 
hevl  and  Taoe,  wbita  nxits  in  front  and  beneath  each  eye, 
iiirl  BDolher  on  the  cheek,  U  vaae  distance  beneath  the 
opening  of  the  eei ;  the  tides  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  whole 
tpace  under  the  chin  are  likewise  white.  The  neck  U  un- 
Dixed  &wn,  deep  above  and  lighter  beneath,  with  a  white 
nark  on  the  breatt:  the  body  likewise  ia  deep  fawa-ccdour, 
vith  a  dorsttl  line  of  white  and  black  hair  interniixed,  and 
lather  longer  than  those  on  the  r«8t  of  the  body.  From  ^faia 
lonal  line  originate  eight  or  ten  narrow  tnnsvene  hbboni 
>f  pure  whiU,  which  pasi  obliquely  down  over  the  rib»  and 
lipa,  and  are  crowed  on  the  aides  and  Hanks  bj  one  or  aoroe- 
jn)«a  two  longitudinal  bands  of  the  aame  colour,  running 
iota  the  shoulder  to  the  hips  cm  each  side,  in  a  diisctioa 
larallel  to  the  dorval  line.  All  these  markings  are  constant 
n  the  species  and  equally  common  to  both  sexea ;  they  are 
It  regular  distancea  from  one  another,  and,  as  Bufibn  haa 
ibserved,  present  the  appearance  of  a  set  of  small  harness. 
K  few  small,  round,  white  «pota  are  frequently  also  acatlered 
iver  the  hips  and  tbiahs,  as  in  the  boshbok,  and  the  interior 
if  the  fbre-arau,  thigba  and  Ugs,  are  likewise  of  this  colour, 
lut  tiie  breast,  belly,  and  under  par**  of  the  body  in  general 
ire  uniform  fulvous  brown. 

The  guib  inhabit*  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  banka  oi  the  Senegal,  from  the  latter  of  which 
ocalitie«  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  tlie  celebrated 
idanson.  It  is  said  to  associate  with  its  own  species  and  to 
brm  extensive  herds,  which  reside  equally  in  the  forests  and 
in  the  open  plains,  particularly  in  the  vicini^  of  Podor  and 
Soree,  where  these  animals  are  very  numerous.  Guib  is 
heir  name  in  thu  JallafT  language.  The  colouri  are  some- 
imes  subject  to  a  slight  variation  as  far  as  regards  the 
■umber  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands  on  the  sides. 
!}olonel  Smith  has  considered  this  difference  specilic,  and 
■as  bestowed  the  name  of  A.  phaUraia  upon  the  variety 
«ith  a  single  longitudinal  line  on  the  flanks,  retaining  the 
irieinal  name  otA.rcnpta  for  the  variety  which  is  marked 
vith  two  of  these  linos.  This  distinction,  to  any  the  least  of 
t,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  difference  upon  which  ' 
bunded  is  in  all  probability  merely  accidantaL 

IX.  The  ninth  group  of  antelo^  includes  a  number  of 
>pecies  characterised  by  their  distinct  naked  muzzles,  henie 
n  the  male  sex  only,  disiinguisbed  by  a  single  cunsture 
owarils  the  point,  more  or  leas  strongly  marked  aooordtng 
o  the  species,  by  their  large  inguinal  pores,  by  the  presence 
if  four  teats  in  the  Camales,  and  by  the  absence  of  lachrymal 
anuses  and  knee'brushca.  This  family  is,  like  the  last, 
ixclusively  African,  the  species  residing  in  pairs  or  small 
amilies  of  five  or  six  individuals  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
«uth  and  west  coasts  of  the  Continent,  generally  about  the 
lourceB  of  mounlain'Streams,  and  among  the  sedges  and 
'eeds  on  the  banks  of  dried-up  river-course*.  The  qualities 
if  their  fur  sufficienllv  indicate  these  upland  and  moun- 
ainous  baUtats.  The  nair  is  of  a  woolly  texture,  flne,  close 
ind  warm,  and  in  the  young  animals  lieautifully  friiiled 
ind  parted  into  separate  locks.  Their  legs  are  robust  and 
lowerrul,  and,  though  not  deficient  in  point  of  beauty,  they 
rant  the  light  form  and  graceful  aclion  which  characterise 
ho  generality  of  the  antelope  genus. 

2J.  The  KoBA,  (A.  luibii,}  called  Grimde  I'ar/ie  brans, 
arge  brown  cow,  by  the  French  of  Senegal,  i»  in  size  equal 
.0  the  European  stag,  being  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length- 
Tom  the  extremity  of  the  muizte  totherootof  the  tail.  The 
lead,  measured  from  between  the  ears,  is  fifteen  inches  long. 
ind  the  ears  thamselvea  nine  inches.  The  horns  are  twenty 
nches  long,  an pulated  throughout  the  Brst  three  quarters 
if  their  length,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  in  full  grown 
inimala  having  %  lendencv  to  assume  a  lyrated  Ibrm  with 
he  point  rather  blunt  and  directed  forwards.  The  horns  of 
his  animal  wera  originally  brought  from  Senegal  by  Adan* 
on,  and  described  and  figured  by  Buffon  and  Daubenlon  in 
he  twelfth  volume  of  the  HUtoire  NatwelU  ;  from  that 
leriod  till  very  recently  nothing  ftirther  was  known  of  the 
ipecies,  but  within  the  last  eighteen  months  two  liting 
ipccimens,  a  m^e  and  female,  have  been  brought  to 
England,  and  are  now  exhibited,  the  latter  at  the  gardens 
if  Uie  Zoological  Society  m  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
brmer  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  hair,  witb- 
)ut  being  exactly  coarse,  is  long  and  rough  upon  every  part 
it  lb*  bMf,  Btandiiig  out  fVom  the  hide  in  diSannt  dinetiona, 


gier  coLmr.  »ilh  a  nsjrow  brown  line  runninR  iatta  the 
midille  of  the  op^r  tide.     The  females  are  in  >U  respect* 


[Th«  Bcllbsk.  A.  tlBfrofu.] 
The  nitbok  is  not  found  in  the  immediate  lidnitj  of  the 
Cape,  but  farther  in  tha  interior  of  the  country  it  is  bv 
ineani  uncommon,  hving  in  pairs  or  small  familiea,  ana, 
already  obwrved,  treq^uenting  the  reeds  and  ruahy  banka  of 
mountain-itreamg  which  Uow  only  during  the  winter  seaso" 
and  are  dried  up  by  the  sumroor  heats.     Sometime*  also 
ia  found  in  wood*  along  the  bank*  of  rivers,  but  always 
ths  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  a  variety,   if  not  a  distinct 
species,  is  even  said  to  inhabit  the  plains.     This  is  of  a  very 
deep  reddish  fawn-Mlour,  and  haa  been  described  by  ACco- 
lius  and  Hamilton  Smith  ss  a  dislinrt  ipeciea  under  the 
denomination  of  A.  fulvo-ntfula.     Excepting  in  the  redder 
■bade  of  its  colour,  however,  and  the  nnme  of  Rooda  Rhee- 
bok,  or  red  roebuck,  by  whirh  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  Dutch  oolonists  at  the  Cape,  it  doea  not  appear 
to  differ  materiallf  from  the  common  vdriety,  and  tbe  slight 
■hades  of  variation  which  it  does  present,  ore  most  probably 
tbe  effects  of  its  difference  of  habiUt  and  other  arcidentd 
circumstance*.    The  some  may  bo  said  of  tho  A.  Jtabeiiii 
□r  cream-coloured  antelope  of  these  authors,  which  does  i 
appear  to  present  any   characters   sufRciently   marked 
peculisr   to  be  considered  as  indicative   of  a   specific   dis- 
li  notion. 

2-1.  Tbe  Nauor,  (A.  redunca,  Pallaa.)  known  only  from 
the  description  of  Adanson  and  the  figure  of  Buffou,  is  a 
specie*  *o  nearly  resembling  the  reitbok  that  some  uaturaliits 
have  not  hesitated  to  unite  them.  It  is  four  feet  long  from 
the  muzile  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feet  four  inchM  high 
at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  six  at  the  croup  ;  the  head  is 
nine  inches  long,  the  horns  Ave  inches  and  a  half;  and  the 
ears  Qve  inches.  Tbe  boms  have  one  or  two  annuli  at  the 
base,  but  are  smooth  and  shining  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  length ;  they  ate  erect,  parallel,  and  almost  straight 
till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
forwards,  but  not  so  boldly  as  in  tlie  last  species,  and  this 
rharactcr  nppears  to  constitute  their  chief  difference,  though 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  description,  that  Mr,  Adanson's  speci- 
men wa*  a  young  individual.  The  colour  was  uniform 
fawn  or  mle  red,  without  any  white  about  the  hreiist  or 
lielly,  anil  the  bair  was  lon|(,  rou^h,  and  undulating,  and 
■lid  not  lie  smootib  or  close  to  the  body,  characters  which  all 
lend  to  approximate  the  animal  to  the  reitbok,  snd  more 
iinrlicutarly  to  the  variety  which  i*  said  to  inhabit  the  plain*. 
II  IS  founil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goree  on  the  west  coast 
of  Afrii'S. 

'J.'i.  Tlie  Rhikhc'k  {A.  caprfolut,  Lichlenslein)  is  nearly 
five  feet  in  lengtli,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high  at  the 
sbouldcr :  ihe  head  is  six  inrhes  long  from  the  musile  to 
the  root  of  Ihe  horns,  the  ears  and  tail,  w-tliout  the  hair, 
•tmul  tho  same  length,  and  the  horns  of  tho  old  male  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches.    The  bead  i*  long,  and  taper*  gra- 
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dtially  to  dw  mnule,  void)  is  matA,  ramid.  ud  of  •  bWfc 
colour :  the  boms  are  perfccUy  smooth  and  withdot  any  ap- 
pearance of  wrinkle*  or  annuli  for  the  two-thirds  trf'  their 
teogth  next  the  points,  but  exhibit  a  few  obsctm  wrinktM 
at  the  base ;  th^  are  remarkably  slender,  tong.  atiaiftht. 
parallel,  and  so  sharp  at  the  pointa,that  tbe  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  Dse  them  in  place  of  needles  and  bodkina:  ths 
ears  alio  art!  long,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  atlenualnt 
towards  the  points  ;  the  tail  long  and  bushy.  The  bmr,  or 
rather  (iir,  is  of  a  woolly  quality,  and  of  a  uniform  ash  colour 
on  tbe  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  and  thighs,  and  white 
or  light  grey  on  ihe  breast,  belly,  snd  inner  faee  of  the 
arms  and  thighs.  In  young  individuals  it  is  hsantifuiJy 
friizlcd  or  curled  into  dinlinct  locks,  and  its  colour  i*  murb 
clearer  than  in  the  adults,  which  have  it  straight,  loone,  and 
often  tinged  with  a  sandy-brown  hue  on  Ihe  upper  parts  iif 
the  body.  The  hairof  the  legs  in  the  young  animal  U  Lke- 
wiie  long  and  curly  like  that  of  a  young  lamb,  but  in  aired 
specimens  the  legs  are  covered  with  short  close  hair  of  tbe 
common  quality,  and  frequently  with  more  or  less  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  The  hair  of  tbe  head.  &ce,  and  cheekv  :i 
always  short,  crisp,  and  clu.-,e  ;  it  is  brown  on  tbe  nose,  li^lit 
lawn  on  tbe  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  while  about  ilic 
margins  of  tlie  lips  and  underneath  the  chin  ;  the  tail  ii 
slaty  grey  above,  and  while  beluw,  and  at  the  tip ;  and  thirn 
is  a  conspicuous  black  spot  at  ihe  angle  of  the  mouth  '<n 
each  side.  The  hairs  individually  are  obscurely  annnlatf  1 
with  alternate  rings  of  a  groy  and  light  mfons-brown  ciili>ur. 
the  latter  becoming  more  conspicuous  as  the  aninuil  ail- 
vances  in  age,  and  communicating  to  the  general  coluui  if 
tho  ftir  the  light  rufous  shade  already  mentioned. 

The  rbeebok  is  of  a  lighter  and  more  gracefiil  form  tha^i 
the  generality  of  the  other  anielopcs  included  in  tbe  prc-ini 
lection.  The  body  is  long  and  small,  the  neck  pafticulaTt) 
so.  and  the  legs  slender  and  well-proportioned.  Ita  parr, 
consequently,  is  proportionally  swiil;  it  run*  with  girst 
veloci^.  keeping  close  to  the  [ground  and  moving  by  long 
strides,  snd  »itli  a  motion  sorapidandunirorm,  that  it  atna% 
h)  glide  rather  than  run.  The  rheeboks  live  in  small  fsmt- 
lies  of  five  or  six  individuals,  consisting  of  an  adult  malt 
and  three  or  four  fetnulL-*  with  their  young :  the  males  are 
pugnacious,  and  compel  Ihe  young  of  their  own  wx  li 
separate  themselves  from  Ihe  family  as  soon  as  they  brconw 
adult.  Their  general  residence  is  un  the  aides  of  modcriM 
bills,  among  stunted  trees  and  underwood,  or  in  tbe  rrki 
glens  and  mountain  pas-ws,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  pi«l> 
of  water  which  remain  alter  tho  winter  torrents  have  rcaxd 
to  How.  Wherever  auch  situations  are  fonnd.  the  rhei-bi* 
ia  not  an  uncommon  animal  in  South  Afru* ;  its  tlt*h  u 
dry  and  ineipid,  and  esteemed  leas  than  that  of  sny  otba 
of  the  numerous  Cape  antelopes.  The  female  produces  but 
one  at  a  birth,  which  grows  rapidly,  and,  if  caught  at  in 
early  period,  is  readily  domesticated. 

SG.  A.  landiana,  Desmarest.  appears,  from  tbe  desrrip' 
tion  of  this  author,  to  be  a  species  very  neariy  allied  to  t.'u 
rbeebok,  but  differing  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  hair, 
and  in  the  while  marks  above  the  eyebrows.  The  horn<  <ff 
tho  male  are  slender,  straight,  parallel,  very  sharp-pointed, 
and  ratbur  shorter  than  the  hcaid  ;  the  body  is  rather  Urae, 
the  legs  robust,  the  ears  of  moderate  size  and  rounde*]  il 
the  points,  the  tail  twice  tha  length  of  the  ears,  covered  ■  itb 
hair  of  the  same  length  throughout,  and  not  deecL-ndm; 
lower  than  tho  hough,  the  hair  of  tbe  body  long.  har>ii.  il.] 
not  frizzled.  Tbe  back.  Hanks,  and  sides  are  unifurm  rleir 
greyiah  brown,  as  are  likewise  tbe  croup,  hips,  aiwl  thii:.u 
the  legs  becoming  gradually  darker  brown  towanls  tbe  \i  ■■■ 
terns.  The  belly,  breast,  interior  of  the  fore-arms,  aixi 
thighs,  under  surface  of  the  tail,  throat,  chin.  bp4,  and  ' 
line  over  Ihe  eyebrows,  are  white,  the  colours  of  the  r-ii'.n 
and  belly  being  separated  on  the  (lanks  by  an  oblique  !.><..."- 
tudinal  line.  This  anima!  is  said  to  have  the  habits  i< 
well  a*  the  external  form  of  tbe  rheebuk.  Uving  in  smi.i 
bmilics  in  the  mountainous  dietricU  about  the  Cape  .  ! 
Good  Hope,  and  never  by  any  chance  descending  into  tL« 
plains. 

X.  The  tenth  group  of  the  genua  antilnpe  exhibits  a  rhi- 
raeter  which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  all  those  n  hi.-t. 
have  preceded,  in  the  possession  of  maxillair  smiu-e^  pr 
lengthened  glands  on  the  checks,  which  disti  a  dark  oi'i 
substance,  and  arc  sometimes  found  alone,  und  at  <ilirr 
times  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  lacbrjmal  sinu»i. 
Tbe  horns,  as  we  have  hitherto  found,  are  confined  lo  the 
male  sex ;    they  are   round,   short,  slightly  annulainl    or 
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their  movements,  and  the  tnildnesB  and  gentleness  of  their 
manners.  Of  this  group,  the  common  gazelle  or  Barlmry 
antelope  may  be  coDnidered  as  the  typical  representative 
but  this  animal  ii  itself  so  closely  related  to  two  or  threi 
neii;hbouriDK  tpeciea,  that  It  has  been  found  very  difficult 
to  ciistingutlh  them  by  charBctorH  at  once  sufficiently  marked 
and  constant  The  group,  however,  is  collectively  charac' 
terised  by  prominent  and  peculiar  traits  vhich  are  in  a  great 
mcELiute  appropriate,  and  which  deQnitely  separate  it  from 
all  other  sections  of  the  antelope  genua.  The  principal  of 
tlie&o  eoniist  in  having  the  horns  common  to  both  sexes, 
more  or  less  compressed  on  the  sides,  annulated  nearly  to 
the  points,  and  lyi^ted,  w  with  a  double  curvature,  first 
backwaids  at  the  base,  and  afterwards  pointing  gently  and 
moderately  forwards,  in  the  males ;  short,  round,  smnoth, 
straight,  and  upright  till  within  an  inch  of  the  points,  which 
turn  abruptly  inwards  towaids  one  another,  in  the  females  ; 
in  the  form  of  the  upper  lip.  which  is  hairy  and  attenuated 
hke  that  of  the  goat ;  in  the  possession  of  distinct  suborbital 
sinuses  without  any  appearance  of  the  maxillary  glands 
wiiich  characterise  the  lost  two  ^ups;  in  the  presence  of 
very  large  inguinal  pores,  and,  in  most  species,  brushes  on 
the  knees;  and  in  the  females  being  provided  with  four 
mammEB  or  teats.  The  species  belonging  to  this  division 
are,  for  the  most  part,  gregarious,  Uving  in  large  flocks  on 
the  open  plains,  liarroos,  and  steppes  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
feeding  upon  the  aromatic  herbs  and  saline  plants  of  the 
desert,  and  uniting  for  mutual  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts. 
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37.  The  Gazbllb  (d.  (forau,  Pallas)  is  three  feet  six  inches 

in  length,  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a  half  high  at  the  shoulder, 

and  one  foot  ten  and  a  half  at  the  croup ;  the  head  is  six 

inches  long,  the  horns  nine  and  ahalf,  the  earv  four  and  three- 

?uarters,  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminating  tufl,  eight  inches, 
'he  boms  of  the  old  male  are  surrounded  by  thirteen  or 
fourteen  prominent  rings,  complete  and  close  together  at  the 
base,  more  distant,  oblique  and  interrupted  behind  towards 
the  paints,  the  last  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  alone  being 
smooth  and  &ee  from  annuli;  they  rise  almost  immediately 
above  the  orbits,  are  black,  almost  cylindrical,  at  Erst  bent 
gently  backwards,  and  finally  forwards  ;  in  the  females  they 
are  much  smaller,  seldom  exceeding  the  ears  in  length, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a.  few  obscure  wrinkles,  smooth 
and  polished  throughout  the  rest  of  their  extent,  straight  to 
near  the  tips,  and  paintii)g  inwards.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  cormn*  of  BuSbn.  which  is  now  considered  by  the 
host  zoologists  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  female  either  of 
this  ur  the  following  specie*,  and  not  itself  a  distinct  species, 
as  was  formerly^  supposed.  The  ears  of  the  gazelle  are  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed,  the  eyes  large,  mild,  and  black,  and 
the  tail  round,  furnished  on  its  upper  surface  only  with  an 
upright  lidge  of  stiff  black  hair,  and  terminated  by  a  little 
tufX  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  sice  of  the  body  is  about  equal 
lo  tbat  of  the  roebuck,  hut  the  legs  are  considerably  longer, 
and  the  whole  form  lighter  and  more  elegant ;  the  face  and 
cheeks  are  reddish  fawn-colour,  and  the  nose  has  a  brood 


mark  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  approaching  to  black ;  on 
each  side  of  the  &ce,  passing  over  the  eyes  from  the 
horns  down  to  the  nose,  there  is  a  broad  white  stripe,  and 
beneath  this,  from  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  eve,  a  nar- 
rower dark  stripe,  parallel  to  it  and  eeparating  it' from  the 
fawn-colour  of  the  cheeks ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  the 
back  of  the  ears,  neck,  shoulders,  back,  sides,  and  croup, 
aie  ftilvouB,  of  different  shades  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual ;  all  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  this  colour 
is  separated  ttam  the  fulvous  of  the  sides  by  a  broad  dack- 
hrown  lonKitudinal  band  on  the  Hanks;  the  knees  are  fiir- 
nished  witt  brushes  of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are  filled 
internally  with  long  while  hair  arranged  in  three  longitu- 

The  eazelle  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  some  say 

also  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
animal  of  the  Levant  does  not  really  belong  to  a  different 
species,  to  the  Antilope  Arabica,  or  perhaps  to  the  Antilope 
sub^ulluroia.  It  hves  in  large  tmops  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Tell,  or  cultivated  country,  and  the  Sahara,  or  desert; 
when  pursued,  ihes  to  some  distance,  then  stops  to  gaze  a 
moment  at  the  hunters,  and  again  renews  its  flight.  The 
flock,  when  attacked  collectively,  disperse  in  all  directions, 
but  soon  reunite,  and,  when  brought  to  bay,  defend  them- 
selves with  courage  and  obstinacy,  uniting  in  a  close  circle, 
with  the  females  and  fawns  in  the  centre,  and  presenting 
their  horns  at  all  points  to  their  enemies ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing their  couroge,  they  are  the  common  prey  of  tho 
lion  and  panther,  and  are  hunted  with  great  oerseverance 
by  the  Arabs  and  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  when  taken 
voung,  they  are  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  heoome  fami- 
liar. This  onimol  ia  frequently  out  upon  the  menumeDta 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

38.  The  Kbvel  lA.  kevelia,  Fallas)  is  itiU  very  imper- 
fectly distinguished  from  the  gazelle,  but  appears  to  be  in 
reality  a  different  species,  characterised  principally  by  the 
compression  of  its  horns,  their  being  provided  in  ttie  adult 
male  with  asreater  number  of  annuh,  and  bending  forwarda 
with  a  more  bold  and  sudden  curvature  at  the  points.  The 
habitat  also  of  these  two  animals  is  different,  the  kevel  being 
found  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  African  desert 
to  tbat  inhabited  by  the  dorcas;  and  this  is  itself  n  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  those  who  maintain  their  specific 
difference,  though  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  they  require  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison.  This  species  is  found 
in  Senegal,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  Adanson,  kevel 
is  its  name  among  the  natives.  It  resides  in  exteneive 
flocks  on  the  open  stony  plains,  and  is  said  to  be  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  gazelle  in  its  manners  and  habits. 

39,  The  Ahu  {A. mbgutiurosa,  Guldenstadt)  is  likewiw 
a  species  which  requires  to  he  re-examined,  and  carefhlly 
compared  with  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  not  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  lo  its  actual  existence,  but  because  ita 
characters  have  not  been  sufficiently  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  conterminous  tpecies,  which  has  given  rise  to  no  smaQ 
confusion  end  fluctuation  of  opinion  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject.  The  ohu  inhabits  all  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  Per- 
""  "-""I,  the  country  around  lake  Baikal,  and  fhim  the  east- 

of  Great  Bucharia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
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.  and  feeds  principrily  upon  the  abtinthium  Ponli- 
The  flesh  ia  much  esteemed,  and  of  an  agreeable 

40.  The  Kalsbepbi,  (A.  Benneltii,  Sykes,)  described  by 
Colonel  Sykes  in  the  first  part  of  the  Proceedinst  qf  the 
Zaologiad  Sodety,  is  an  elegant  species  closely  olhed  to  liia 
dorcas  in  all  its  most  prominent  characters,  but  higher  on 
the  limbs,  and  considerably  different  in  its  habits.  This 
species  seems  to  be  tlie  antilope  cora  of  Colonel  Smith. 
The  kalseepce,  or  black-tail,  so  called  by  the  Mt^irattas, 
I  account  of  the  deep  black  colour  of  th^  organ,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  seat  antelope  by  Uie  Euro- 
peans, is  found  on  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Deccon,  and, 
according   to   the   report  of  Colonel   Sykes,   differs    fi^m 


Ehrenberg,)  so  called  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  its  light, 
el^aut,  and  gracefil  form.  The  use  and  nroportions  of 
this  animal  are  similu  to  tboie  of  the  gai^  and  othet 


appear  B^in  at  ■omedistance.andtbutBlteniBtetj' continuing 
it«  tlif;ht  and  itanding  up  at  intervals  to  watch  the  motion* 
of  its  pursuers.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  humour  secreted 
by  the  maxillarj  glands  of  this  animal  has  given  origin  to  a 
common  saTing  among  the  Dutch  colonists,  that  it  carries 
the  (tall-bladder  under  the  eyes.  This  »pecies  is  most  pro- 
bably the  animal  of  which  the  female  was  long  since  imper- 
fectly described  by  Grimm,  and  which  has  been  admitted 
into  system Btic  catalogues  under  the  nameofi*.  Onmmia. 
The  A.  pto.r  of  Colonel  Smith  likewis*  appears  to  be  iden- 
tic4il  with,  or  at  most  a  casual  i-ariety  of  the  duikerbok,  the 
characters  upon  which  the  separation  is  made  being  by  no 
means  constant,  and  some  of  them  even  of  doubtfUl  au- 
ihenticity. 

31.  BuHCttKLLS  Antklopk  (A.  BuTrheUH.  Smith)  is  » 
spet-ies  which,  from  the  desonplion  ofColonellJinith,  though 
dosely  resembling  the  Duikerbok,  yet  seems  to  be  really 
diffi' rent, and  to  possess  appropriaWcbaraclers  which  readily 
distinguish  it.  The  specimen  prcicure<l  by  Mr.  Burchell 
during  his  travels  in  South  Africa  was  afterwards  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

32.  The  Broao-sarbd  Antblops  {A.  plaints,  H. 
Smith)  is  another  species  of  rather  doubtful  authenticity, 
described  by  Colonel  Smith  inui  a  specimen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
South  Africa. 

XI.  The  eleventh  section  or  group  into  which  we  divide 
this  genus  begins  to  exhibit  a  new  chaiacter,  which  we  havi 
not  found  in  any  of  the  former  divisions,  but  which  is  com 
Don  to  all  the  remaining  species  of  antelopes.  It  is  the 
presence  of  horns  in  the  female  sex — a  character  which  has 
a  decided  InUuence  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  these 
animals,  nut  only  as  it  affects  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  sexes  by  rendering  them  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  one  another,  but  likewise  in  modifying  the 
general  manners  of  the  species.  Those  of  tlie  present 
group  are  further  distinEuished  by  having  complete  naked 
munzles,  maxillary  glands  without  lachrymal  smuses,  in- 
guinul  pores,  no  knee- brushes,  and  four  teats  in  the  females. 
Prom  the  group  lost  described  they  differ  principally  by  the 
females  being  provided  with  horns,  and  ha\ing  four  instead 
of  two  teats,  and  by  their  small  size  ;  the  present  section 
being  composed  of  the  smallest  of  all  horned  quadrupeds, 
except,  perhaps,  the  madoqua,  already  described.  Like  the 
species  of  the  last  group,  they  live  singly  or  in  pairs  among 
toe  bushes  or  underwood,  and  rarely  venture  willingly  to 
quit  the  thick  cover  of  the  woods  and  forests.  As  far  at  ' 
at  present  known,  their  habitat  is  exclusively  conQned 
Aflrica.  There  is  no  group  of  antelopes  in  which  so  much 
confusion  reigns  throughout  the  specific  descriptions  of  natu 
ralisls  as  the  present,  At  least  two  or  three  distinct  specici 
are  known  to  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  their  names  have  been  so  confused,  and 
their  distinctive  characters  consequently  so  oonfoundcd,  that 
it  is  now  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  separate  them 
again,  or  to  attribute  to  each  what  properly  belongs  to  it. 

.1'<.  Tlie  Gkehm,  (A.  (irimmia,  Desmsrest,)  the  GrimmeoF 
MM.  F.  CuvierandDesmarGst,is  certainly  o  different  species 
from  that  of  Pallas,  which  is  the  Kleenebok  of  the  Cape, 
and  Tikcwise  fnim  the  aniipal  originally  descrilwd  by  Ur. 
Grimm,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  obsened.  appears 
to  be  the  duikerb-ik.  The  original  grimm  was  brought  from 
the  Capo  of  Good  lla|ie,  and  was  described  from  a  female 
specimen  without  burns :  the  animal  at  pre^ient  under  con- 
sideration, and  which  has  rather  arbitrarily  assumed  its 
name,  is  an  Inhabitant  of  Sierra  Loonc  and  the  coast  of 
Guiiiea,  andis  probably  the  real  Guevi  of  Adanson's  TraveU 
in  Sfn*£(il.  A  male  of  this  species  formerly  lived  in  the 
menagerie  at  the  Jardln  des  Plantcs  at  Paris,  and  was  the 
subjivt  uf  the  foregoing  description:  it  was  brought  from 
the  c»ast  of  Guinea,  and  showed  an  extreme  timidity  in 
confinement :  its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  are  unknown. 

34.  The  Klkenbikik.  {A.  perpiui/la.  H.  Smith.)  very 
improperly  called  gumi  by  M.  Desmarcst,  to  about  a  foot 
high  ttt  the  shoulder ;  the  horns  an  inch  and  a  half  long  in 
the  male,  three -qtiorters  of  an  inch  in  the  female,  and  the 
tail  about  two  Inches  and  a  half.  The  horns  are  amall, 
erert.  blof  h.  slightly  inclined  backwards  and  towarda  one 
biwlher  at  the  points,  and  very  aharp,  with  seven  or  eight 
minutn  annuli  at  tha  base ;  the  eon  about  the  tame  length 
—  *ha  kan»i  p«rfsotl|P  Itntnd  U  tha  tip*.  «nd  nearly  naked 
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within ;  the  head  is  long  and  pointed ;  the  maxUlu^  glandi  I 
not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  face,  but  nearly  in  tbe  i 
same  line  with  the  greater  axis  of  tho  orbits,  or  nttber  in  ' 
lines  parallel  to  them  ;  the  forehead  and  noee  w  bt«wti.  . 
bordered  on  each  side  by  u  narrow  line  of  m  sondv'rr'i  I 
colour  passingfrom  the  rootof  the  horns  down  to  the  mtuttp .  I 
tho  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  uniftmn  dark  »lati- 
brown  colour ;  all  the  inferior  parts,  including  the  tegi'>;> 
under  the  chin,  the  breast  belly,  interior  of  the  fi>re-amii  | 
and  thighs,  and  under-surface  of  the  toil,  •sby-grvy,  m-  I 
clininE  to  white  in  some  specimens,  partictilwly  in  yoniic  1 
individuals ;  the  legs  are  reddish -brown,  and  the  booii  . 
small,  narrow,  and  pointed.  I 

This  species,  called  by  the  DuUh  coloniiU  of  the  Cam       I 
Kleenebok,  Kleene  blamo-boh,  BIohuMJi;  all  aiftnifiiD,;      I 
little  goat  or  little  blue  goat,  inhabita  Sotith  AAica,  and 
lives  singly  or  in  pairs  among  the  bushes.     It  i>  •xtinurli 
active,  and  of  a  mQd  and  timid  disposition,  but  from  tlu       j 
nature  of  the  thick  bushes  in  which  it  resides  is  not  oflta       < 
seen  even  in  those  districls  where  it  abounds  most  plecttifullT. 
It  is  said  to  exhibit  considerable  sagacity  in  eluding  porsuit.       ■ 
and  when  domesticated  soon  becomes  familiar  and  learn  in      I 
distinguish  those  about  it  and  to  answer  to  its  name.     Thu       ' 
species  is  also  the  A.  cwrulea  of  Colonel  Smith  and  the  A. 
pygynira  of  M.  Desmarest,  who  confbundi  it  with  the  gveri 
of  Seneeal. 

35.  Maxwrll'b  ANTiLorB  (A.  Maxtpeliii,  H.  Smithi 
is  a  species  described  only  by  Colonel  Smith.  Tha  fental< 
specimen,  from  which  Colonel  Smith'sdescriptionvaa  taken. 
lived  two  yean  in  England,  and  produced  a  kid  in  ccnSne- 

36.  The  GuKTi,  {A.  pi/rmaa,  H.  Smith,)  Mid  to  be  tte 
smallest,  and  certainly  tneleast  known,  oftbewbola  antelope 

genus,  was  Brat  mentioned  by  Adanson.  as  an  inhabitant  if 
Senegal,  and  the  name  has  since  been  arbitrarily  applied  bv 
different  zoologists  to  two  or  three  distinct,  tbongfa  ill-dete^ 
mined  species.  It  is  tho  royal  antelope  of  Pennant :  and 
though  tlie  female  is  described,  oathe  authority  of  Boimar, 
as  being  destitute  of  horns,  it  is  probable,  tnm  the  ruhn 
characters  attributed  to  the  species,  that  this  fhct  is  tkh 
correct,  but  arisen  from  want  of  careliil  examination,  a:-'. 
that  the  animal  really  belongs  to  the  present  section.  Tbt 
horns  of  the  male  are  described  as  short,  atra^t.  Mart, 
polished,  and  not  quite  two  inches  long ;  the  eara  bnad  and 
round ;  tho  legs  not  thicker  than  a  goose-quill ;  tbe  heiirbi 
scarcely  nine  inches,  and  lbs  colour  a  uniform  nddnh- 
brown.  Notwithstanding  its  very  diminutive  siie,  it  is  u^ 
that  the  gucvi  will  bound  with  lase  over  a  wall  twelva  frrt 
high.  It  is  readily  domesticated,  but  too  tender  to  endurv 
the  cold  of  Europe.  Adanson  mentions  a  still  stnaller  tpe- 
cies  or  variety  of  guevi,  which  is  said  to  inhabit  the  pnTvina- 
of  Kaior,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Gambin,  and  to  t* 
not  much  larger  than  a  good  Norway  nt.  It  is  upon  thi< 
animal  that  Buffon  appears  to  have  founded  hit  CA«mi(iiiiM 
de  Guinie.  and  LinoRus  his  Motdtus  pygmtrv». 

XJI.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  group  of  antedonea  vbich 
have  been  celebrated,  from  tb«  moM  renKM  anbquit} ,  tw 
tbe  beauty  of  tbair  couamal  fbnns,  the  paaa  and  degUMC  «C 
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fpecKS  Blretdy  describci!  in  the  prcwtit  section ;  thr  rnWr, 
bonwer,  ii  coiuiderablv  deeper  and  darker  than  thitt  of  itic 
common  dorca*. 

Thi*  species  inhnbitu  Arabia,  and  was  found  on  llic  strmy 
hills  alont;  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  b;  the  traVEl- 
lers  Hemprich  end  Ehrenberc.  whose  rtpeent  journey  in 
Borthero  Africa  and  western  Asia  has  been  productive  of 
■ocb  a  rast  collection  of  new  and  interesting  toological 


[A.  SonDniDfU.] 

42.  A.  SfBuiRRiNQii,  (CretMchrooT,)  one  of  the  most 
beautiRil  antelopes  of  this  section,  was  discovered  by  Riippel, 
(during  his  jourocy  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Abys- 
sinia,) and  IS  described  by  Crelzschmar  in  the  loological 
part  of  that  traveller's  works.  It  is  considerably  hirger 
than  the  species  hitherto  described  in  the  present  gi  — 
TIm  hofns  ore  irregularlv  lyrated,  bending  boldly  outn 
towards  the  points,  ana  then  suddenly  turning  inwards 
towards  one  another,  with  a  very  sharp  and  ntU-deflned 
curve ;  annulated  with  filteen  or  sixteen  prominent  nnd 
complete  rings  which  reach  from  the  base  to  the  inward 
cun'atun  witnin  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  of  the 
points.  The  colour  of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
ii«ck,  shoulders,  back,  croup,  sides  and  outward  faces  of 
the  fore-anns  and  thighs,  is  a  beautiful  clear  i^bel  or 
jreltowtsh  dun,  the  hair  being  extremely  short,  and  appear- 
ing almost  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  or  shorn.  It  dues  not 
lie  close  and  smooth  upon  the  hide,  nor  does  it  all  fuUow  the 
same  direction,  as  in  the  generality  of  animals,  but  is  dis- 
posed in  innumerable  snmll  waves,  pointing  in  diOerent 
directions,  ai  if  it  had  been  regularly  shaded  and  parted  on 
each  side,  and  anpearing  glossy  or  glaxed  along  their  ridges 
with  a  shining  dun  shade,  more  or  less  intense  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  is  observed.  All  the  under  parts 
of  ihe  liody  are  of  the  most  pure  and  brilliant  white,  and 
k  targe  disk  of  the  same  colour  surrounds  the  toil  and  passes 
over  the  rump  and  cmuy.  The  while  of  tho  belly  also  is 
separated  from  the  yellowish  dun  of  the  sides,  imroedinlelyi 
without  being  shaded  off.  The  tail  is  small  and  slender, 
nearly  naked  at  the  root,  and  Hirnished  at  the  extremity 
with  a  tuft  of  mixed  brown  and  grey  hairs.  7%e  outiides  of 
the  legs  are  very  pale  fawn-colour,  the  insides  white,  and 
tbe   knee-bnuhes  white  and  h.vn 


,^_  I,  and  pure  black  in  others,  uniform  towards  the 

end  of  the  noae,  hut  curiously  mixed  with  wavy  red  on  the 
fbrehead:  on  each  side  of  tlus  a  broad  white  band  passes 
from  the  root  of  tho  horns  over  the  eyes  to  the  nose,  and 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  smalt  block  one  fh>m  the  anterinr 
aOKle  of  tbe  eye  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  separating  this 
white  band  ftumthc  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
(fa  imifbrm  fawn-colour.  The  horns  of  the  fbraale  hare 
neariy  the  same  cun'atorc  as  thwe  of  the  male,  and  arc 
lUllv  a*  loDtf.  but  ther  are  much  more  slender,  and  hi 


This  antelope  frequents  hitU  of  modernto  aaeent  and  ek- 
itinn  in  the  east<?m  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  sa'id  trt 
I'c  in  pairs,  and  not  to  unite  into  targe  Hocks  like  the  goii^llt! 
and  kci'el. 

43.  TtieSpRTNGBOK,  f,<.«jrAorf,Forstcr,>calledlikewi,« 
Prnnkbnk.  or  Sho^  goat,  by  tho  Dutch  of  South  Afcict. 
and  Teibt  by  the  Hottentots,  is  perhaps  the  moat  mi  s- 
f\i1  in  its  proportions,  and  beanliftiUy  varied  in  its  colours, 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  Imagination  cannot  conrrii-e 
a  c^uadruped  more  light  and  airy  in  form,  more  delwntti 
in  Its  proportions,  or  whose  movements  are  executed  uirh 
more  natural  ease  and  grace,  than  the  springbok,  or, 
as  the  English  colonists  now  universally  dcnowinale  it, 
springbuck.  In  point  of  sizo  it  is  nearly  a  tliird  lari.vr 
than  the  dorcas.  The  horns  of  the  springbuck  are  rail  rt 
irregularly  lyreted,  tike  thosn  of  the  species  last  dcscribt-d 
thev  are  round,  black,  annulated  very  regularly  till  witb>'i 
a  sliort  distance  of  the  points,  spreading  first  backwar^l . 
and  widely  outwards,  and  finally  tummg  inwards,  aiul 
with  on  almost  imperceptible  twist  on  their  own  axis  bnrk- 
wards.  Tlie  hair  is  long  on  the  upper  parts  of  llic  b>r)\ , 
particularly  on  the  back  and  croup,  tiut  smocth.  *lcck. 
and  shining:  it  is  of  a  I>cautif\il  light  cinnamoncvluur 
on  the  shoulders,  neck,  back,  sides,  and  thigh;,  and  iTa 
pure  snowy  white  cm  tho  breast.  Iwlly,  and  inner  fecc  ■  i* 
Ihe  limbs,  these  tn-o  colours  being  separated  on  the  Hart  4 
by  a  broad  longitudinal  band  of  a  deep  vinous  rod  co- 
lour, larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  njjwu's 
of  antelope.  The  whole  head,  face,  checks,  and  chin  arc 
white,  with  abroad  brown  band  on  each  side  from  the  cm-s 
to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  a  mark  of  the  same  coloi.r 
on  the  centre  of  the  fivcc,  commencing  in  a  narrow  point  on 
the  muzzle,  and  enlargini;  as  it  proceeds  upwards,  tilt  it 
joins  the  reddish  fawn-colour  of  the  l>ody  on  the  crow  n  of 
the  head.  The  eyes  are  lai;^,  lively,  and  of  a  browfl  eolnur ; 
the  ears  long,  small,  and  cylindrical  at  the  toot,  then  widci  - 
ing  in  the  middle,  and  ending  in  an  attenuated  point.  The 
neck  is  long,  slender,  and  slightly  compressed  on  the  si'li--. 
the  hooh  are  small,  black,  and  tnangutar,  the  tegs  reraa!!.. 
ably  long  and  slender,  and  the  tail  small,  round,  and  nakcl. 
except  a  ridge  of  stiff  black  hair  which  frinprs  it  nlone  tic 
upper  Bur&ce,  and  forms  a  small  tuft  at  the  extremity.  But 
the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  character  of  this  special 
consists  in  two  longitudinal  foldings  or  duplications  of  the 
skin  on  the  croup,  which  commence  above  tho  loins,  or  nboct 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  run  in  a  straight  tine  frr-m 
thence  to  the  tail.  The  interior  of  these  Iblds  is  lined  uvb 
tonj;  hair  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  mo-i 
brilliant  and  snowy  whiteness ;  they  arc  likewise  ucdpr  the 
complete  command  of  the  animal's  volition,  and  arc  openid 
and  shut  at  pleasure.  When  closed,  which  they  tjwajs  ar» 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  their  hps  form  a  nantnr  line 
along  the  top  of  the  loins  and  croup,  which,  being  covenyl  It 
the  long  cinnamon-ted  hair  of  the  liark  and  hips,  is  scarvcly 
distinguishable,  or  only  as  h  narrow  white  streak ;  bnt  wti  n 
the  animal  leaps  or  runs,  these  folds  are  expnndHl.  ai.'l 
form  a  broad  circular  mark  of  the  purest  while,  which  t\- 
tends  over  the  whole  croup  and  hips,  and  produces  a  mo-t 
remarkable  and  pleasing  effect. 

The  springbuck  is  so  called  from  its  remarkable  habit  i  f 
jumping  almost  perpendicularly  upwards,  appareath  with- 
out any  ether  motive  than  for  its  own  amusement.  Tt  tr* 
sides,  in  almost  innumerable  flocks,  on  the  dry  arid  ptai-» 
and  karroos  of  the  interior  ofSouth  AMca,  seldnmapjiroacti- 
ing  the  inhabited  districts  of  the  colony,  nnless  in  semsonx  ''f 
pecuhar  drought,  when  the  pools  and  postures  of  the  intcn.ir 
are  dried  and  burnt  up  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  tbeav  nni. 
mals  are  compelled  to  migrate  in  search  of  a  more  aburnlart 
supply.  On  tnese  occasions  they  are  said  to  uniteinto  flocks 
which  often  consist  of  from  ten  to  flfty  thcniEand  Individiial;. 
spreading  over  the  hce  of  the  whole  country  like  a  swano 
of  locusts,  devcuring  every  vegetable  sulntance  that  Tfacr 
meet  with,  and  scarcely  deviatinffhwn  their  direct  path  to 
avoid  the  men  and  dogs  which  endeavour  to  torn  tbem  into 
another  direction.  So  great  are  their  nmgbers,  Ihat  ihwv 
which  happen  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  troop  are  lean  and 
half  star\^  lielbre  the  migration  is  concluded,  Irata  tbe  ad- 
vanced ranks  cropping  the  scanty  pastures  almost  kue.  and 
thus  leaving  them  nearly  destitute  of  food;  but  when  llie 
journey  is  concluded,  and  the  ttiMp  iMfrias  to  retrace  its 
steps  northvrards,  those  which  fbrmed  the  van  during  tbe 
advanc«  aro  neceasBrity  in  the  rear  retuminir,  soon  Ion  tbtir 
pltunp  eonditioD.  and  Hra  in  thair  (vs  nitgected  to  *«Bt 


followed  bf  lioni,  paottieTB,  hysnos,  and  wild  dogs,  whici 
iteiitro)'  great  nurobers  of  tbem.  There  u  perhaps  no  object 
ID  nature  finer  tb&n  a  flock  of  these  beautiful  antelwes 
enlivening  the  dreary  brown  karroos  of  South  Africa  mth 
their  graoeflil  motions,  now  leaping  perpendicularly  upward* 
to  (be  height  of  sis  or  Bersn  feet,  displaying  at  the  Mine 
time  the  snowy  white  marks  on  their  croups,  and  anoa 
Hying  over  the  desert  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind.  It  is 
only  when  disturbed,  or  otherwise  exdledi  that  they  make 
those  extmordinarv  springs  from  which  they  have  derired 
their  name  ;  nor  do  they  ever  display  the  white  mark  on 
the  rump  except  on  tboiic  occasions.  They  are  said  to  be 
particularly  affected  by  the  chango  of  the  weather,  and  are 
observed  to  leap  more  than  usual  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
south  wind,  which,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  generally  be- 
tokens stormy  weather,  and  is  always  violent  and  tem- 
pestuous. When  taken  young,  the  springbuck  is  easily 
tamed,  and  soon  Splays  all  the  petulance  and  familiarity 
of  the  common  goat,  butting  at  every  stran^r  that  ap- 
proarhes  it,  and  warding  off  stones  or  other  objects  thrown 
at  it  with  its  horns. 

4  4.  TheBLKSSBOK,  (A-pugarga,  Pallas,)  also  a  South 
African  species,  is  considerably  the  laivest  animal  belonging 
to  the  present  group :  it  is,  in  p<nnt  of  sixe,  superior  to  the 
Mas  "''  Europe,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  rather  better  than  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  uxleen  inches 
long,  large,  regularly  lyrated,  and  of  the  same  form  in  both 
sexes,  those  of  the  moles  being  only  thicker  and  heavier 
Ibiin  those  of  the  females.  They  are  round,  onnulated  with 
eleven  or  twelve  prominent  rings  which  reach  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  points,  rather  close  at  the  base,  regu- 
larly but  modBrately  divergent,  and  five  inches  separate  at 
the  tip^  The  ears  are  seven  inches  in  length,  erect,  pointed, 
and  cylindrical,  reddish-fuwn  colour  on  the  back  and  white 
within,  with  the  usual  bngitudinol  stria.  The  colours  of 
the  head  and  body  are  most  singularly  disposed ;  the  whole 
animal  appears  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  painted  with  dif- 
ferent shades  kid  on  in  separate  masses.  The  head  and 
neuk  am  of  a  brilUant  brownish-bay,  so  deep  as  to  resemble 
tlio  (:olour  of  arterial  blood ;  this  is  particularly  visible  open 
ilic  cheeks  and  about  the  root  of  the  horns,  from  the  central 
point  between  which  descends  a  narrow  stripe  of  the  purest 
white  as  for  OS  the  orbits,  immediately  above  which  it  ex- 
pands and  covers  the  whole  face  and  nose  down  tg  the 
muzzle,  forming  a  broad  mark,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  horses,  a 
btazc.and  giving  origin  to  the  iMiae  o!bletibok oi  bloieback, 
by  which  this  species  is  known  among  the  Cape  colonists. 
Tho  bock  is  of  a  orownish-bay,  thicklv  overlaid,  or,  as  it  were, 
glazed  or  japanned  with  dull  purplish-white,  and  there  is  a 
very  broad  purphsh-brown  band  on  the  flanks  passing  fh)m 
the  fore-arm  backwards,  and  extending  obliquely  over  the 
outer  face  of  the  thighs.  The  breast,  belly,  and  mterior  of 
tbe  fore-arms  and  uighs  are  white,  and  this  colour  also 
shows  itself  on  the  posterior  &ice  of  the  hips  and  thighs, 
and  passes  in  a  small  crescent  over  the  rear  of  the  croup, 
forming  3  white  disk  around  the  tail,  and  ginng  origin  to 
the  i^pcciflc  name  of  yygarga,  which  has  been  rather  arbi- 
trarily bestowed  upon  £ii  animal,  tht  real  pygarga  of  the 
anticots  being  certainly  a  different  species,  and  an  inha- 
bitant of  northern  Aihco.  Tlie  tail  is  long  and  switched. 
nearly  naked  at  tbe  root,  and  terminated  by  a  tufl  of  very 
long  black  hair ;  the  trunk  alone  is  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  tbe  terminal  tuft  four  inches  more,  making  the  toil  alto- 
gethei  about  a  foot  lon^.  The  knMS  are  without  brushes, 
but  M.  Desmarest,  and  indeed  the  generality  of  naturalists 
who  have  described  it,  an  mmtnfcjm  in  supposing  this  spe- 
cies to  be  without  lachrymal  sinuses. 

This  splendid  animal,  which  is  likewise  called  btmUbok 
or  pointed  goat,  by  the  Dutch,  was  formerly  very  common 
in  the  colony  of  tbe  Cape,  and  iit  still  found  in  the  disbict  of 
Za-ellendam,  east  of  Cape  Town,  but  it  has  long  oeosed  U 
abound  in  ^  enonnous  multitudes  which  old  travellers 
mention  te  have  ^read  ovw  the  plains  like  a  troop  of  spring- 
boks. The  young  am  at  first  of  a  brownish-red  colour  on 
the  body,  partially  glased,  as  in  the  adults;  but  what  is  most 
remarkets  of  aU  u,  that  tbe  face,  instead  of  beinff  white 
as  in  the  gruwn  animal,  is  of  a  very  deep  browniui-black 
coloui,  ^ghtly  mixed  with  Mattered  grey  hairs.  This 
sinj^lor  mark  of  uono^,  which  could  not  have  been  well 
anLcipated,  has  givan  nsa  te  the  very  natural  and  paidonable 
error  of  Mr,  Woods,  wbo.  in  tbe,16(bMa.ofthe.ZooA^'caJ 
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Jounud,  has  deseribod  the  young  blessbok  at  a  distinct  qw 
cies,  under  tbe  name  of  A.  personala.  The  mistake  is 
pointed  out  in  Smut^'a  DUsertatia  Zixdogica. 

XIII.  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  gtnus  Anlilope  eon- 
tains  a  small  but  interesting  group  of  these  animals,  which 
Mr.  Bennett  has  formed  and  characterised  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Traiuaclum*  of  the  Zoological  Socielj/.  It 
comprohends  the  species  which  Pliny  baa  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  damn,  and  is  distinguished  from  d:ie  last  sec- 
tion only  by  the  character  of  the  horns,  which  are  larger, 
thicker,  nnd  hare  much  bolder  curvatures,  turning  first 
almost  horiiontolly  towards  the  rear,  and  then  suddenly  for- 
wards so  as  to  farm  a.  hook  towards  the  fh>nt  almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  chamois  is  towards  the  rear.  The  legs 
are  remarkably  long,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  there  ia 
a  white  spot  on  tbe  throat  of  all  the  species.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  species 
bebnging  to  the  twelfth  section. 


[Th>  Hhan,  A.  ■Airr.} 

45.  The  Mhorr  (A.  mkorr,  Bennett)  is  four  feet  two 
inches  long  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feet 
six  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  at 
the  croup ;  the  length  of  the  head  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  horn  is  seven  inches ;  that  of  tho  horn  nine  inches 
and  a  half  on  tbe  curve,  and  seven  and  a  half  in  a  straight 
line ;  and  that  of  the  tail  seven  inches  without  the  terminal 
tuft.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  sleek  and  of  moderate  length; 
on  tbe  head  and  face  it  is  very  short  and  close,  except  about 
the  root  of  the  horns,  where  it  is  slightly  tuflcd ;  the  hair  of 
tho  limbs  is  also  short,  except  the  tufls  below  the  knees, 
which  are  long  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of  dark  brown  and 
gr^  hairs.  The  hums  are  thick  at  the  base,  and  annulated 
with  eleven  or  twelve  prominent  and  complete  rings,  which 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  their  entire  length  ;  they  are 
round,  smooth,  and  attenuated  towards  the  tips,  which  point 
directly  forwards,  and  are  but  modeiatcly  sharp.  The  ears 
are  narrow,  erect,  and  painted  ;  the  eyes  large,  dark,  and 
lively ;  and  the  tail  lung,  naked  at  the  base,  ond  furnished 
at  the  extremity  with  a  tult  of  long  black  hair.  Tbe  colour 
of  all  the  upper  ports  of  tbe  body,  of  the  neck,  bock,  shoul- 
ders, sides,  fore-arms  and  thiehs,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
throat  cxcent  a  square  sjtot  on  tne  larynx,  is  a  deep  brown- 
ish-red, ana  a  narrow  stripe  of  the  same  colour  is  continued 
down  the  outer  face  of  the  legs,  both  anterior  and  posterior, 
ft'om  the  shoulders  and  thighs  respectively  to  the  hoofs  and 
pasterns ;  the  belly,  buttocks,  posterior  face  of  the  thighs 
and  inner  face  of  the  extremities  are  puro  white,  as  well  as 
the  spot  on  the  larynx  above  referred  to ;  and  Ibis  colour, 
after  spreading  round  the  entire  region  of  the  toil,  is  conti- 
nued forwards  on  the  hip  in  a  pointed  stripe  on  each  side, 
about  half  wav  between  the  croup  and  the  knee  joint,  and 
reaching  nearly  over  tho  whole  hip.  It  contrasts  stion^Iy 
with  the  sunounding  colour,  and  has  a  very  singular  ctTect. 
There  is  no  dark  band  on  the  flanks,  the  hght  colours  of  tbe 
under  parts  being  abruptly  separated  from  the  darker  shade 
■hove  without  any  btendmg  or  intermediate  colour.  Tlie 
head  and  cheeks  are  light  fawn-o(dour,  intermixed,  in  front 
of  tlie  horn,  with  dark  brown  and  grey  hain,  and  marked 
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Mow  the  op«nIn|;  of  the  luborfillal  tinUHi  with  a  Rmall 
dark  apot  rcpresentiiiK  the  black  bond  whirh  p&ssea  in  tlio 
•pedes  of  the  lut  iliviiijon  from  the  anterior  canthus  of  the 
tye  to  the  comer  of  the  rooiith  :  the  whole  line  of  the  nose 
and  chaffron  are  llkewiw  dark  brown,  mixed  with  (rrejr  in 
old  ipecimens.  and  the  haek  of  the  ean  ii  fawn-coloured, 
tipped  with  blxek. 

Two  male*  of  thi«  beaiiliftil  apecir*  were  lent  fhim  Moga- 
dore  to  the  Zoolot^ieal  Society,  and  lived  for  tome  time  in 
the  fjordena  of  the  Reeent'a  Park.  The  Bp^cieg  is  not 
tbund  in  the  empire  of  Harocno.  but  indidduali  are  orna- 
■ionally  brought  from  the  opposite  confines  of  the  Desert ; 
the  aniroal  is  much  sought  alter  by  the  Arabs  on  account 
of  producinK  the  beioar  stones  so  nigh);  valued  In  eastern 
medicine.  These  stone*  are  commonly  called  in  Marocco, 
Baid-el-Mhorr.  mhorr's  egpi. 

A6.  The  Nandui*  (A.  dama,  Pallas).  This  tpeties  was 
originally  described  and  figured  by  Buflbn  from  materials 
brought  by  Adanson  from  Senegal ;  since  that  dmc  the 
animal  has  not  been  seen  by  any  naturalist,  and  as  the  de- 
scription of  Buffon  is  imperfect,  some  reasonable  doubt  may 
be  entertained  whether  it  be  not  in  realitv  the  young  of  the 

47.  The  Addba  (A.  ru/lcoUit,  H.  Smith)  is  a  beautifijl 
■pecies  of  eastern  Africa,  discovered  on  the  barren  wastes 
of  Nubia  by  Riippel,  and  in  Sennaar  and  Dongola  by  Hemp- 
rich  and  Bhrenberg.  The  whole  length  of  this  species  is 
five  feet  four  inches,  its  height  at  the  shoulder  three  feetj 
the  length  of  the  head  is  eight  inches,  that  of  the  bom* 
twelre  inches  and  a  half,  and  that  of  the  tail  nine  inches. 
The  horns  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  mhorr  already 
described,  as  are  likewise  the  general  form  and  proportions 
of  the  body.  This  species  is  gregarioui,  and  resides  in 
flocks  on  the  desert  between   Nubia,  Dongola,  and  Kor- 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  group  of  antelopes  is  distinguished 
by  having  small  horns  perfectlv  smooth  and  black,  spring- 
ing immediately  above  the  orbits,  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  bee,  and  straight  for  the  first  two-thirda  of 
their  length,  then  bent  abruptly  backwards  so  as  to  form  a 
perfbct  book,  very  shan)  at  the  points,  and  common  to  both 
aese*.  The  lipa  are  hairy  and  attenuated;  there  is 
lachrymal  linus  nor  mawUnry  gland,  but  a  small  fold  _. 
opening  of  the  skin  of  the  occiput  nearly  at  the  root  of  each 
horn,  (which,  however,  appear*  not  to  be  provided  with  a 
•eerellng  gland  like  theae  organs,)  is  a  character  peculiar  to 
the  present  groijp,  and,  a*  already  observed,  may  nave  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  the  anlicnls,  that  goaU  breathed 
throu(;h  their  ears.  The  Ibrm  of  the  horn*  and  the  posses- 
■lon  of  inmiinal  pores  am  the  only  characters  whinh  the 
■pecies  included  in  this  gronp  possesses  in  common  with  the 
antelope  tribes ;  all  its  olher  eharacters  approximate  it  to  the 
Roat>.  as  well  ai  its  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  it  appears 
in  fkct  to  furm  the  natural  link  which  connects  thete  two 
gensra.  The  knee*  are  without  brushes,  and  the  females 
pifiviUed  with  two  teaU.     There  ii  but  a  single  speeie^ 
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<I8.  The  CnAMota,  (.A.  npirapra,  Pallas,)  the  only  ani- 
mal of  western  Euroiw  that  partakes  in  any  def^ree  of  the 
characters  of  the  antelopes.  The  horns  of  this  speeica  haic 
been  sufllcienlly  described  above;  they  are  seldom  ni.pri- 
than  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  are  nearly  parallel 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  entire  length  of  rh<! 
body  IS  about  throe  feet  three  incheit,  that  of  the  head  to  the 
root  of  the  horns  six  inches,  that  of  the  ears  four  incbc*.  nl 
the  tail  three  inches  and  a  (luartcr,  and  the  height  at  tl..' 
shoulders  rather  bolter  than  two  feet.  The  whole  bodt  ■■ 
covered  with  long  hair,  hanging  down  over  the  sides  if  .1 
deep  brown  colour  in  winter,  and  browniah-rawn  cdIout  ::i 
summer,  being  in  spring  slightly  mixed  with  grri'  :  1:  • 
head  is  of  a  very  pale  vellow  or  straw  colour,  with  a  d-.-k 
brown  band  on  each  side  passing  Trom  the  root  of  the  e:  ri 
to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  encircling  theevnai  1 
base  of  the  homs;  the  tail  is  short  and  black,  and  the  cdi-  < 
of  the  hips  and  interior  of  the  thighs  endear*  alone  nl.it" 
The  &ce  is  straight  as  in  the  goat,  the  ears  small,  rrn. :. 
and  pointed,  and  the  chin  without  a  beard.  In  old  ind;' 
duals,  particularly  during  the  severe  colds  of  winter.  iFi 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  turn  white, and  the  breast  andb<:  .'.t 
are  at  c^l  times  of  a  light  silvery  brown  or  yellow.  L'ndir- 
neath  the  external  covering  there  is  a  short  thick  euai  <  ' 
Une  wool,  which  lies  close  to  (he  skin,  and  protects  the  am 
mal  thiro  the  rigours  of  the  cold  mountain  region*  which  rt 
inhabits.  The  colours  of  both  sexes  are  the  same,  bui  tl'f 
females  am  rather  smaller  than  the  males,  and  have  hon  > 
less  abruptly  hooked  backwards.  They  go  five  months  w::Ii 
young,  and  kid  in  March  or  April,  producing  one  or  vtn 
rarely  two  at  a  birth,  which  they  suckle  till  the  October  f.>f- 
lowing.  The  voung  are  at  first  of  a  uniform  deep  ycUoa  i-h 
brown,  with  the  lower  jaw,  sides  of  the  head  and  ihr  i 
wtiite,  and  the  same  dark  bands  through  the  eyeu  as  in  iLc 
adults,  only  not  extending  so  fur  back  on  the  head. 

The  chamois,  like  the  Ibex,  Inhabits  the  loftiest  chain*  i-l 
the  primitive  mountain  ridges,  and  displays  ell  the  invaritv. 
restlessness  and  agihty  of  Uie  common  goat.  It  isexlremrli 
impatient  of  heat,  and  during  summer  is  only  to  be  fr<u;  'l 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  or  in  deep  alens  whf  rv 
the  snow  lies  throughout  the  year:  in  winter,  however.  :; 
desrends  to  the  lower  ridges,  and  It  i*  then  only  thai  thi' 
hunters  can  pursue  it  with  any  hope  of  success.  Its  seii-<-« 
of  sight  and  smell  are  remarkably  acute ;  it  scents  a  min 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  and  displays  the  crcaltit 
restlessness  and  alarm  till  it  obtains  a  sight  of  the  olijeet  t 
its  terror,  leaping  upon  the  highest  rocks  at  hand  in  onler 
to  command  a  more  extensive  prospect,  and  uttering  a  s-up- 
prcsscd  whistle  or  hissinfr  sound,  being  all  the  time  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  agitation ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  ap[H  :ir 
in  sight  than  it  flies  with  the  utmost  speed,  sealing  rort* 
which  few  other  animals  could  attempt,  and,  if  not  inter- 
ceplcd  bv  stratagem,  soon  leaving  its  pursuen  far  behind. 
The  usual  and  most  successful  mode  of  nunting  the  cham..is 
is  therefore  for  a  party  of  hunters  to  unite,  and  surround 
some  mountain  glen  which  they  are  previously  known  to 
(Sequent  for  the  purpose  of  lying  on  the  ft««h  snow  during 
the  day 'time  \  towards  this  point  the  hunters  advance  simul' 
taneoiLsly,  and  the  animals,  of  course  scenting  those  «hich 
eome  down  the  wind,  retire  in  an  opposite  direction  and  are 
intercenled  by  another  party.  The  food  of  the  chamois  con- 
sists or  mountain  herlii,  dowers,  and  the  tender  shunts  of 
trees  and  slirube ;  it  wldom  drinks.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  oKilily  with  which  it  a^^cnds  and  de- 
scends rocks  opparvntlv  perpendicular.  It  does  not  dpvi:'  1 
at  a  iiuirle  Iwuiid  nor  in  a  vertical  direction,  but  by  prujpii- 
ing  itself  obliquely  ur  din;^nally  forward*,  striking  iho  t:v 
of  the  rock  three  or  four  times  with  its  feel  fur  the  purj.  — 
of  renewing  its  force,  or  directing  it  more  steadily  tii  tl.e 
point  it  aims  at ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  desrend  a  pi-r- 
pendieular  rock  of  twenty  or  thirtv  feet  in  height  wiihi.'.t 
the  smallest  projection  upon  whien  it  could  rest  its  fn  •- 
This  animal  is  extremely  partial  to  salt,  and  many  strrr* 
'1  met  with  in  the  Alps  hollowed  by  the  continual  lirkin;; 

the  chamois  on  account  of  the  saltpetre  with  whirh  th. » 
abound.  The  species  is  found  in  all  the  high  mounii  ii 
ehains  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Carpathian  and  Grecian  mountoins,  the  chains  vt 
Caucasus  and  TBUru^  and  perhaps  in  olher  situatiooa. 

XV.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  group  which  depart*  enn- 
siderably  in  form  and  proportions  from  the  symmetry  an4 
grace  of  the  antelope  tribe  in  general,  assuming  nmctUnr 
of  (be  weighty.  aoUd  maka  and  uaiaire  pvportioDa  ef  ifa« 
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boviDe  genui,  vbiuh  it  likewue  begiiu  to  approach  in  ita 

toological  characters.  The  horaa  ore  common  to  both 
sexes,  Ions,  erect,  aod  annulated,  Etraight,  or  with  a  single 
citrvalureDackwanlB,  or  in  one  species  twisted  into  a  tieau- 
tiful  spiral  of  two  or  tliree  turns ;  the  head  ia  termiaated  by 
1  hnlf-fortned  muzzle,  considerably  mora  developed  thun  in 
theshceporgoat.but  not  (ocompletely  asin  the  ox  or  stag; 
there  are  no  suborbital  minuses  (except,  perhaps,  in  one 
ipecies) ;  neither  are  there  any  knee-brushes  or  inguinal 
xjres,  and  the  females  are  provided  with  four  teals.  The 
^i/cies  belonging  to  this  diviiiiott  are  all  natives  ol  Africa, 
md  perhaps  one  may  extend  across  the  southern  shores  of 
Arabia  as  far  as  the  bordere  of  Persia,  but  the  fact  is  ex- 
remulydoubtful. 

49.  The  AnoAX  (A.  addax,  Lichlenstein)  is  mentioned 
>y  Pliu]'  under  the  name  of  ilrepiiceros,  which,  says  he, 
be  Africans  call  addax,  (or  it  may  he.addai,  for  the  accu- 
ative  addarem  is  the  word  used  in  the  passage  referred 
o.  and  it  may  be  derived  from  either  of  these  forns  in  the 
lominative.)  From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  only  information 
t'hich  wc  had  about  this  animal  tiil  a  very  recent  period 
rns  derived  Irom  a  figure  end  description  of  the  skull  and 
101119  sent  by  our  celebrated  countryman  Coins  to  his  friend 
^csner,  and  inserted  io  the  great  work  of  that  early  natu 
alist ;  the  recent  travellera,  Riippel  and  Hempricb,  and 
Slircnbcrg,  Bare  lately  rediscovered  this  specie*,  and  what 
s  sini^ular  enough,  under  theantient  A&ican  uame  ascribed 
o  it  by  Plioy,  the  Arabs  still  denominating  it  akatch,  akai, 
>t  aildiu,  with  the  addition  of  the  ayllable  abu  (father), 
chich  thev  bestow  upon  many  other  animals,  as  abtt-Hannii 
father  Jofin)  for  the  ibis,  8(«. 

The  length  of  the  fUll  ^wn  addax-is  six  feet  from  the 
Diizzlo  III  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  ita  height  at  the  shoulder 
hrce  feet ;  the  horns,  meaiiured  along  the  curves,  are  three 
I'ct  long,  the  esxi  six  Inches,  and  the  tail,  with  its  termi- 
laliny;  tuft,  one  foot.  The  animal  is  therafore  about  the 
\7.e  of  a  large  ass,  of  which  it  has  likewise  much  of  the 
nake  and  proportions,  the  heavy  head,  thick  neck  and  le^ 
iiid  svtitch  tail.  The  horns  are  round,  rather  slender  in 
iroiKirtion  to  their  length,  twisted  outwards  and  describing 
wo  turns  of  a  wide  spiral,  annulated  to  within  five  or  sLx 
ncbcs  of  the  pdnts,  which  are  smooth  and  sharp  ;  the 
'iirni  of  the  boms  of  the  female  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
be  male,  but  in  the  young  they  ore  almost  straight  The 
'ni's  are  pretty  long  and  proportionally  broader  than  in  most 
if  the  smaller  antelopes,  and  the  tail  reaches  almost  to  the 
lougb  and  is  terminated  by  a  switch  of  long,  coarse,  grey 
luir.  The  wliole  bead  and  neck,  both  above  and  below,  are 
if  a  deep  reddish -brown  colour,  except  a  transterse  mark  of 
lurc  white  across  the  loner  part  of  the  forehead,  between 
he  orbits,  which  expands  un  the  cheeks  and  half  surrounds 
lie  eyes  \  a.  patch  of  black  curly  hair  aurrounda  the  root  of 
he  horns,  and  there  is  a  scanty  beard  of  the  same  colour  on 
be  krynx ;  all  the  rest  of  the  animal,  including  the  entire 
mly  from  the  neck  backwards,  as  woll  as  the  legs  and  tail, 
ire  K^eyi^b  white ;  the  hoofs  are  black,  and  remarkably 
iroad,  to  enable  the  animal  to  pass  more  easily  over  tlie 
Ine  and  loose  sands  of  the  deserts  in  which  it  resides. 

Those  animals  live  in  pairs  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  cen- 
ral  Africa,  and  appear  tii  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
be  continent.  Hempricb  and  Eluenberg  found  them  in 
Donijola  ;  and  a  pair  of  horns  were  broui;btfrom  Bumou  by 
Denham  and  Clappcrton,  and  deposited  in  the  British  AIu- 
icum.    [See  the  article  Add*x.] 

50.  ITie  Ahu-Harh  {A.  kucoryx,  Pallas)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  antelope  genus,  being  the 
'pecics  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
Ihc  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  antients.  It  is,  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  the  oryx  ofanticnt  writers,  but  mudern  authors 
have  followed  tue  example  of  Pallas  in  bestowing  that 
name  upon  a  species  of  Mutbem  Africa  with  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  antients  could  have  been  ociiuainlcd, 
nbiUt  the  present  species  has  received  ihe  naxaenUeucaryx, 
from  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  .'Elian  on  account  of 
ita  white  colour.  The  dimensions  of  tbii  animal  are  levy 
Utile  less  than  those  of  tlie  addax.  The  horns  ore  at  first 
directed  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  and  have  a  single 
gradual  and  moderate  curvature  throughout  their  whole 
course,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  segments  of  a  very  large 
circle;  they  are  small  to  proportion  to  their  great  length, 
annulatfd  abouthalfway  up,  gradually  attenuated,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  ears  arc  long,  erect,  and  pointed,  and 
tlie  tail  is  terminated  1?  a  very  copiously  turnubed  tuft  of 
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leng  hair  of  a  mixed  block  and  grey  colour,  which  reaches 
below  the  houghs.  The  hair  on  the  heed,  body,  and  extre- 
mities, is  universally  short,  and  lies  smoothly  along  the 
hide,  except  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  where  it  ia  rather 
longer  and  reversed,  or  turned  towards  the  bead  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  end 
Ibrming  a  short  reversed  mane  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  occiput.  The  head  is  white,  with  a.  bruwn  mark  d«- 
scendtng  perpendicularly  fhim  each  orbit,  and  expanding 
over  the  cheek,  and  a  similar  stripe  passing  down  the  centre 
of  the  face  from  the  horns  to  the  muzzle ;  the  whole  neck 
also,  on  the  throat  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part,  is  of  a  uni- 
form rusty  brown  colour,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  lh« 
rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  tail,  are  milk 

This  species  ia  frequently  represented  on  the  monumenta 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  particularly  in  Ihe  inner  chamber 
of  Ihe  great  pyramid  at  Memphis,  where  a  whole  group  of 
these  animals  is  represented,  some  being  driven  or  pushed 
forwards,  and  others  led  by  the  boms  or  by  a  cord  about  Ihe 
neck,  apparently  by  way  of  tribute  from  some  subject  or 
conquered  nation.  Witn  one  exception,  these  representa- 
tions are  invariably  in  profile,  so  that  only  one  bom  is  seen. 
The  present  species  is  gregarious,  and  lives  iu  large  herds 
in  Sennaor  and  Kordo&n,  feeding  principally  upon  dif 
fcrcnt  species  of  acacias. 


[TIm  Algu"!.  •<.  jrauBi.] 

51.  The  Alqazbl,  (A.gaztUa,  Pallas,)  deseribed  end 
figured  first  by  ProspeT  Alpinus,  and  more  recently  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier,  »  so  nearly  related  to  the  lest  spc<^,  that 
we  should  have  no  hfaitation  in  considering  it  as  absolutely 
the  same,  did  not  this  eminent  zoologist  expressly  inform  us 
Ibat  his  algacfl  WM  fhmished  with  lachrymal  linuses,  which 
I'crtainly  no  othar  species  of  the  present  group  possesses. 
Tho  specimen  dcMnbed  by  H.  Cuvier  was  sent  from  Sene- 
gal, and  lived  for  sonM  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  As  thb  is  at  present  the  most  obscure  speciea 
uf  the  group,  we  have  copied  the  engraving  of  M.  Cuvier, 
to  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
beautiful  engraviaga  of  tne  former  species  publishrf  in  the 
works  of  Lichtenstein,  Ruppel  and  Hempricb,  end  Ehren- 
berg.  Though  the  specimen  deteribed  by  M.  Cuvier  was 
obtained  inia  Senegal,  we  are  assured  that  the  animal  is 
unknown,  or  at  loast  very  rare,  in  that  country,  and  only 
brought  occaaionally  from  a  distant  part  of  the  interior. 

52.  The  Gkmsbor  {A.  oryx.  Pallas)  is  in  all  respects  a 
very  distinct  and  marked  species.  It  is  a  heavy,  stout  ani- 
mal, about  five  feet  in  lenjrlh.  and  three  feet  two  inches  bi[.'h 
at  the  shoulder ;  the  length  of  the  horns  is  from  two  feet  to 
two  and  a  half^  that  of  the  ears  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
tail  thirteen  or  fburtecn.  The  horns  are  almost  perfectly 
straight,  veiy  little  divergent,  and  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  lorehead;  they  are  obscurely  annulated  for  half  their 
length,  black,  and  blunt  in  the  male,  but  very  sharp-pointed 
in  the  female.  The  ears  are  large  and  i»inled,  and  the 
tail  pretty  uniJbrmly  covered  with  Itng  black  bail,  tormng 


•  largo  iwHob.  TIm  goDeral  colour  of  Ibe  body  U  duk 
nuty-iron  grej  on  iho  upper  part*,  and  white  on  Uw  under, 
thu  two  beinK  separated  on  Uio  BivnkB  by  a.  broad  longitu- 
(liiudbiind  of  dark  broun  or  black;  uid  the  bair  of  the 
bai:k  and  neck  rctorsed,  as  in  iho  twoapeciei  last  de scribed. 
Tho  head  »  nhite,  maiked  witb  two  UauiverM  bands  of 
deep  black,  rising  from  the  root  of  Ibo  horns  »nd  pauiug 
down  the  Tate,  then  oncirdiug  the  eye.  and  uniting  under 
Ilie  lower  jaw  with  thou:  of  the  apposite  aide.  From  this 
point,  •  black  band  patum  down  the  throat  upon  the  cheat, 
where  it  divides  into  four,  one  pair  of  which  pau  along  the 
flanki  and  divide  tho  coloura  of  the  upper  and  under  parti 
of  the  body,  the  other  pair  encircles  the  fore-armi  ;  the 
thiabs  are  likewise  black,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  limbs  is 
white,  except  a  black  mark  on  the  canons.  On  the  upper 
surface,  the  black  line  passes  down  the  nei-k  and  back,  and 
expands  into  a  broad  disk  on  the  rump.  Tliese  coloura  are 
all  boldly  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  harshness  of 
their  coutiast  produces  a  very  singular  oBect  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  animal. 

The  orjx  inhabits  the  karroos  of  South  Africii :  it  is i 
found  in  the  woods,  but  kecpa  on  the  open  plnins,  and  lives 
in  pairs  or  small  families  of  four  or  Sve  individuals.  If  " 
cxircmcly  dangerous  to  approach  when  wounded,  ifnotco 
pleU-'ly  disaMed,  making  vigorous  use  of  its  long  powerful 
lioros,  and  it  is  said  being  not  unfroquently  the  first  to  com- 
mence thcassaull.  We  arc  even  assured  that  the  hon  him- 
self is  afraid  to  attack  this  powerful  and  courageous  animal, 
and  that  sometimes,  when  pressed  by  famine  ho  has  ven- 
tured to  do  so,  he  has  been  beaten  off  with  disgrace,  or  even 
paid  far  bis  teiucrity  with  his  life. 

XVI.  The  uxteenth  group  differs  fhim  that  which  we 
have  just  described  by  having  the  muzile  mora  completely 
formed,  but  in  oil  other  respocls  the  cbaracteti  are  nrecisely 
tho  same,  at  least  as  far  as  tlioy  are  known.  There  ar« 
neither  laehrjmal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  nor  knee-brushes ; 
the  characters  of  the  females,  however,  have  not  been  ob- 
sencd,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  provided  with 
horns  like  the  males,  and  have  four  teats.  The  horns  them- 
selves are  round,  annulatcd,  and  uniformly  bent  backwards, 
or  in  one  species  forwards ;  and  there  is,  as  in  most  of  the 
species  of  the  former  division,  a  reversed  mane  on 
snoulders  and  neck.  These  animals  are  conGned  to  Africa, 
and,  OS  far  as  we  arc  at  present  aware,  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  it,  yet  seldom,  if  ever,  passing  the  Orange  River, 
and  absolutely  unknown  in  the  ncighbourbood  of  the  Cape. 


rn- 


S3.  The  BLAtnraoK  (A.  leueofhaa.  Pallas)  wms  formerly 
an  occasional  visiter  in  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  but  has 
not  been  seen  within  the  boundaries  of  tho  colony  tor  the 
lust  thirty  years.  It  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
KL'vrn  inches  high  ut  the  shoulder ;  the  head  is  nine  inchos 
Ionic  from  the  muzzle  lo  the  base  of  the  horns;  these  are 
two  feet  two  inches,  mcasurvd  along  the  curves;  the  length 
of  the  ears  is  eight  inches,  and  that  of  tho  tail,  with  its  ter- 
minaiing  tuft,  ono  foot.  The  burns  are  round,  uniformly 
ruT^'ed  backwards,  and  marked  with  &om  twenty  to  thirty 
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prominent  and  complete  rings,  the  lad  tiz  inelws  bnni; 
smooth,  and  the  points  very  One  and  sharp.  The  hide  of 
this  animal  is  perfectly  black,  and  it  is  this  eoloor  lellMtcd 
through  the  ashy-grey  hair  that  commuoicatM  the  dork  bltw 
shade  which  has  given  rise  W  the  name  of  Bltatmbok,  or 
Blufburk,  by  which  it  has  long  been  known  anwng  tbc 
Dutch  at  the  C^ie  of  Good  Hope. 

The  bUuwbok  lives  m  pairs  or  smalt  families  of  Sn  at  iii 
individuals  on  the  open  plains  of  Scnlh  Africn,  nsth  of  the 
Gareip  or  Orange  River.  It  is  dangerons  wlwo  wounded, 
and  during  the  rutting  season  in  particular  is  tud  to  attack 
indiscriminately  every  animal  that  comes  in  its  way. 

54.  The  Takhaitck.  {A.  barbata,  U.  Smith.)  beautifully 
figured  by  Mr.  Daniell  in  tho  African  Scenery,  is  n  apcc«< 
which  appears  to  difier  fhim  the  bisuwbok  only  Iq^its  lun; 
flowing  mane,  copious  beard,  and  superior  sile.  This  ani- 
mal innabits  tho  country  iu  the  vicinity  of  Luakoo,  and  u 
called  Taft/iailte  by  the  Boosbuanos.  It  is  said  to  be  n 
wild  and  ferocious  thot  the  natires  ore  alhud  to  attack  il 
openly  with  the  hatsagai  or  spear,  as  they  do  Other  ^amr. 
but  do  take  it  generally  in  pitfalls  oovered  over  with  rtirU 


which  are  thickly  covered  with  the  common  mimoss.  apon 
which  both  this  animal  and  the  giraffe  delight  to  feed,  'i'lw 
name  takhaitie  signifies  a  fierce  or  wicked  beast,  and  ci- 
presses  the  dread  with  which  the  resolution  and  pronrsi  i>r 
this  powerful  animal  inspire  the  Boosbuanas,  wbo  aeldma 
venture  to  approach  it  openly. 

S5.  The  Equine  Antilopk  (A.  equina,  Geoffrn')  U  a 
large  species  which  measures  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  feo^ib, 
and  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  sre 
much  larger  and  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  lenrth  than 
those  of  Ine  blauwbok ;  they  are,  however,  much  of  the  same 
general  form.  This  species,  of  which  the  native  name  hii 
not  been  recorded,  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  Utt 
two,  living  like  them  in  pairs  or  smoU  families  on  tbe  ele- 
vated pkins  and  low  wooded  hills  of  South  Africa.  It  \i 
abundant  about  the  sources  of  the  Gareip,  and  wot  found  by 
Mr.  Burchell  in  tbc  vicinity  of  Latnkoo, 

SG.  lA.  EUipsiprymniu,  Ogilby.)  A  description  of  thii 
new  species  lately  appeared  in  the  Proceedingt  of  the  Ztvlf 
gical  Society.  The  whole  length  of  tbe  animal  frum  Iht 
muzzle  to  the  root  ofthe  tail  was  seven  feet  three  inches  aiid 
a  half;  its  height  at  the  shoulder  nearlyfour  feet,  and  to  IW 
top  of  tho  horn  upwards  of  seven  feet ;  the  horns  mea»un^ 
thirty  inches  upon  the  curves,  the  ears  were  upwards  of  eight 
incheslong,  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminal  tuf^  One  foot  didc 
The  horns  are  veiy  thick  and  heB>7  ;  they  spread  widelv 
outwards,  arc  nearly  straight  for  the  first  half  of  their  length, 
and  then  turn  forwards  with  a  gradual  and  nnilbrm  cxma- 
ture.  They  are  surrounded  with  twentr-four  prominent 
annnli,  forming  targe  knobs  in  front  ana  deeply  btriaitO 
between,  but  nearly  obliterated  t>eliind ;  the  last  sis  inchc-i 
are  smooth,  and  the  points  blunt  Next  to  tbe  character  of 
the  horns,  this  species  is  most  readily  to  be  distinguished  by 
aribbonof  pure  white,  which  passes  over  the  croup  and  Am'a 
each  hip,  uniting  between  the  thighs  and  fotming  a  perfect 
ellipse,  having  the  root  of  the  tail  in  oneof  its  fbci,  and  con- 
trasting moat  singularly  with  the  dork  rusty-inni  grey  of  tbe 
surrounding  parts.  It  is  to  this  mark,  which  is  bo  peoulisrit 
characteristic  of  the  species,  that  the  name  tst  Eliipripryai- 
nut  refers ;  tbe  native  name  of  the  animal  is  unknown. 

Tbe  specimen  ^m  which  this  description  was  taken  wat 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Steedman,  and  exhibited 
with  a  fine  collection  of  South  African  loologj-  at  the  CoW- 
leum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  had  been  procured  fVom  a 
tnhe  of  tbe  Damaras,  a  nation  who  inhabit  Uie  couniiv 
beyond  the  Great  Namaqualand.  and  about  twenty-live  days' 
journey  north  of  the  Orange  River.  They  described  it  a> 
'?rce  and  dangerous  to  approach. 

XVII,  The  seventeenth  section  or  subdivision  nf  ante- 
lopes has  all  the  characters  of  tbe  group  last  deacribed.  ei.- 
oept  the  horns,  which  are  either  of  a  spiral  Ibrm  themsclvo. 
or  else  surrounded  by  a  prominent  spiral  wreath  througbui, 


.  inguinal  mtM  o 
knees ;  they  tiave  naked  muules.  Urge  hanging  dewlaps, 
and  Itie  (emales  are  provided  with  Ibur  (mUs  fcnning  a  soikU 
udder.  The  group  contains  two  species,  boUi  nativM  at 
South  Africa. 


57.  The  Canita,  (A.  oreai,  Pallu.)  improperlr  called 
i/unt/  or  elk  by  the  Dutch  eolonuiU  of  South  Airico,  md 
mpof^  by  the  CaSieg,  ia  contideTably  the  lai^st  of  all  the 
inlcIopeB,  bein^  the  size  of  a  «aoA  bone,  and  measuring 
>ii;ht  feet  two  inchea  in  length  and  fiill  Ave  feet  in  heisht- 
It  ihc  thoulder.  The  homs  of  the  male  aie  a  foot  and  a 
lalf  in  len|;th,  very  thick  and  heavy,  almost  straight  till 
TJlhin  tlitee  inches  of  the  tips,  vhere  they  bend  outwards, 
ittcnuated  at  Ihc  points,  nnd  surrounded  thtoughout  the 
;reHtcr  pait  of  their  lengtii  with  a  thick  Hiital  wreatii,  which 
lasses  twice  completely  round  them,  and  SDisbeshybeoom- 
ng  indistinct  near  the  points.  Those  of  the  female*  an 
oni^r  and  smaller,  and  the  spiral  wreath  it,  in  some  speei- 
sens  at  least,  ecarcelv  to  be  leeo.  The  head  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  txn  are  large,  the  neck  thick,  compressed  on 
:he  sides,  a*  in  the  ox,  and  himiahed  underneath  with  a 
ooso  hanging  skin  or  dewlap,  (ringed  along  the  margin 
vitb  a  border  oflong  hair.  There  is  likevise  a  targe  pro- 
ubcrance  of  the  siie  of  a  man's  fist  on  the  lanrnx,  and  it 
ras  probably  from  this  organ,  which  is  likewise  found  in  the 
tlk  ofEurope,  that  the  animal  derived  the  name  of  eland, 
jy  which  it  is  universally  known  at  the  Cape.  From  the 
rcntre  of  the  forehead  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  runs  a  short, 
-Tcct  mane  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  is  reversed  on  the 
leck,  but  directed  backwards,  in  the  usual  manner,  along 
he  spine  of  the  back.  The  length  of  the  spinous  processe* 
>f  the  intecBcapular  vertebrte  produces  a  considerable  and 
lufRcicntly  remarkable  elevation  of  the  shouldera ;  but  then 
»  no  actual  bump,  as  in  the  camel  or  Indian  ox,  though  al 
Irst  sight  such  a  tbrmalion  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  The 
oil  is  upwards  of  rwo  feet  Ions,  and  terminated  by  a  Xad  of 
nng  black  hair.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  uniform  reddish- 
awn  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  on  the  under ;  the  head 
lod  neck  ashy-grey,  hut  in  some  individuals  the  latter 
olour  extends  o\-er  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

The  canna  is  a  large  heavjr  animal,  which,  when  full 
piwQ,  weighs  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  weight,  and  oon- 
rary  to  the  usual  rule  obser\  ed  among  antelopes,  is  com- 
nunly  extremely  fat.  Its  flesh  is,  consequently,  more 
iriiud  than  that  of  any  other  wild  animal  of  Bouth  Africa, 
ind  the  larse  muscles  of  the  thighs,  in  particular,  are  held 
n  the  highest  estimation  when  dried  and  cured,  under 
chicli  form  tbejr  are  denominated  thigh- tongues,  lie  cha- 
■ai^er  of  this  animal  is  ver(  mild,  and,  as  it  were,  predi>- 
KHcd  to  domestication ;  it  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large 
)erd)  upon  the  open  plains  and  low  hQls,  the  old  males 
generally  residing  apart  Elands  were  formerly  very  com- 
iion  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cajw  Town,  but 
■ere  so  much  hunted,  that  Ihcy  have  long  smce  ceased  to 
'renuent  the  tnhabitod  districts,  and  are  now  rarely  met 
"ith  eicept  in  the  most  distant  and  retired  parts  of  the 
»lony.  Being  generally  very  fat  and  pursy,  they  do  not 
"un  well,  and  are  soon  fatigued;  it  is  even  sait)  that 
"ucn  hnn]  run,  a  red  oily  perspiratioti  has  been  known  to 
mzc  out  from  the  pores  of  thoir  skin,  and  that  they  occa- 
iionally  drop  down  fti>m  plethora.  Like  most  other  animals 
«nen  hunted,  they  always  run  against  the  wind.  As  the 
uLTcass  is  Weighty  and  oonseqnently  dilSeult  to  transport, 
we  great  object  ta  the  htmters,  in  Uie  ohaie  of  the  canna. 
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is  to  turn  tbeir  ^me  in  such  a  direetkm  as  to  drtro  it  cIom 
to  their  own  residence  before  kQling  it ;  and,  in  fiiet,  th» 
Cape  fhrmen,  from  long  practice  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  animal's  habita,  very  frequently  succeed  in  aecotn- 
dishing  this  masterpiece  of  South  AfMcan  BeM-iports. 
They  are  so  gentle  that  a  man  on  homback  may  penetrate 
into  the  very  middio  of  a  herd,  withont  alarming  tiiem,  anl 
mek  out  th«  fattest  and  best-conditioned,  and  as  the  old 
tnills  are  commonly  chosen  on  account  of  thehr  greater  siie 
and  weight,  it  not  nnf^uently  happens  that  the  fand  ia 
left  altogether  without  a  male. 

58.  M.  eonna,  H.  Bmith.)  This  is  a  species  of  which 
Colonel  Smith  has  given  a  description,  and  which  he  sup- 
poaes  tn  be  the  batutard  eland  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Col. 
Smilfa  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  seen  the  skin  of  this 
animal :  its  horns  and  skull  are  found  in  several  museums. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  Great  Desert 


north  of  the  Gareip,  and  to  be  occasionally  sl_.. 

Karroos  of  the  southern  bank.     It  lives  in  large  herds. 

XVm.  The  eighteenth  section  contains  a  single  species, 
distinguished  by  its  short  upright  horns  slightly  bent  back- 
wards, common  to  both  sexes,  with  a  few  transverse  anniili 
at  the  base,  and  marked  by  deep  longitudinal  strin  almost 
to  their  extremities.  The  species  is  witbuut  either  lachrymal 
sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  knee-brusht.f,  but  it  has  a  com- 
plete naked  muiile,  and  the  fbmale  is  furnished  with  four 
teats.  As  the  former  division  seemed  to  unite  the  antelopes 
with  the  oxen,  so  this  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  goats,  being  about  the  same  size  as  these 
latter  animals  and  inhabiting  similar  localitin.  The  only 
known  species  is 

S9.  The  GoHAL,  (ij.  gorai,  Hardwicke,)  first  described 
by  General  Hardwicke  in  the  Htmtean  Trmuaetiont, 

The  goral  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Nepanl,  and  lives  in 
large  herds  upon  the  elevaleffplains  which  crown  the  kiwer 
ridgesof  thegreatchain  of  the  Himalayan  mountains.  It 
is  wild  and  fleet,  and  when  pursued  flies  to  the  rocky  hills, 
where  it  easily  esc^>es  the  hunter,  and  is  indeed  rarely 
taken  except  by  straUgem.  Its  flesh  is  considered  excellent 
venison.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  cdd  upper  region* 
of  Nepanl,  and  ia  incapable  of  bearing  the  sultry  heat  ^tbe 
plains  of  Hindustan. 

'  XIX.  The  nineteenth  group  contains  a  sinsle  species, 
like  the  goral,  a  native  of  Nepaut  and  upper  InSa,  but  dif- 
fering from  all  those  which  we  have  lately  been  discntaing 
by  the  development  of  large  suborbital  sinuses,  which  ahowa 


the  characters  of  the  eommon  antelopea.  Tbm 
mmon  to  both  sexes ;  short,  panllel,  digbtlj 
eurved  backwards  aa  in  the  goral,  and  traversed  tiunn^nut 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  longitadinal  strin, 
crossed  by  transverse  depressions,  and  thua  marking  the 
whole  surface  of  the  horns  with  alMmate  rewa  of  ttam  pita 
and  hole  pearly  excrescences ;  tfie  pMnts  only  being  nnooUi 
and  sharp.  Besides  these  characters,  the  pieaent  sedioa  ia 
distinginithed  by  a  complete  itaked  mnule,  Ibiir  teals  in  the 
females,  and  neither  inguinal  pores  var  knee-brashes. 

60.  The  Trar  (,A.  thar,  Hodgson)  was  described  tat 
the  first  time  in  a  paper  by  B.  M.  Hodgson,  Eeri.,  British 
rendcDt  in  Nepaul,  t«ad  before  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  PmeeedinB$  of  that  body. 

The  tbar  inhabits  the  central  region  of  Nepaul,  at  an 
eqaal  distance  thim  the  snows  of  the  Himalayan  range  on 
'*--  —  hand,  and  the  sultry  bests  of  the  low  plains  of 
the  other.  It  is  the  moat  common  of  all  the  wild 
ruminants  which  are  found  in  that  country,  and  its  chase  ia 
the  fkvourite  exercise  and  amusement  of  the  hill  tribet ;  tta 
it.— and  tbeee 
,     .  ,  of  (jnrii^,  pro- 

vided the  quantity  be  sufficient.  Its  habit*  are  wild  and 
solitary;  it  is  seldom  found  in  herds,  however  small,  and  , 
the  grown  males  especially  live  apart  in  the  monntauu,  and 
never  seek  the  aoeiet]'  of  their  specie*  except  daring  the 
mtting  season.  As  might  be  supposed  fkom  its  heavy  make 
and  short  stout  limbs,  it  is  a  slow  nmner,  and  toon  broaglit 
to  bay,  but  it  leaps  well,  and  makes  its  way  over  bioCan 
ground  with  greater  ease  than  in  open  level  sitnations.  It 
is  found  from  the  eastern  confines  of  Nepanl  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  but  abounds  espedally  towards  the  ea«L 

XX.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  group  of  antelopes  of  whlth 

rcies  at  least  are  well  known,  and  one  has  been  cdo- 
under  the  name  of  bvbalvt  from  die  moat  remote 
iriods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  Ttu*  gnmp  is 
Btlngnisbed  by  having  heavy,  thick,  annnlated  hnn*,  at 
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Artt  Inehfa&ig  iligbllv  ronraria,  and  then  niildeniT  bent 
twekwaiitft,  to  as  to  torn  a  pTominent  angle  or  shoulder  in 
Aunt  The  muules  ai«  smdl  and  not  so  coropletel;  deve- 
loped »•  inMmeof  UieotherKr<rapR  ;  the  lachrvniHl  sinuwa 
*m  alio  «dm11,  and  instead  of  opening  by  a  Ibid  in  the  ikin, 
Qonsist  timpljr  of  a  small  Eland  on  its  surTBce,  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  siunnindinftbair.  and  only  to  be  distinffuiabed 
by  Ibe  visoons  matter  which  exudes  from  them,  "nie  cha- 
racter 1^  the  inguinal  pores  has  not  been  observed,  but 
tbe  sHciei  are  without  soopn,  and  the  females  are  ptoridod 
with  horns  and  have  only  tiro  tents.  The  species  is  spread 
over  the  whole  eontinent  of  Aftiea,  and  lives  in  large  herds 
ou  the  open  plaini  and  kxuroos. 


[Tb. 

ei.  The  BBMt>BL-WA9H  M.  biibaiut.  Pallas)  »  abont 
the  siie  of  the  largest  stags,  and  is  portiealulj  remorkabla 
for  the  grM  les^  of  its  head,  and  its  nairow,  flat,  and 
straijtU  fbtehtad  and  face. 

This  ahimal,  oallad  Btkrtl-fVath,  or  wild  ox,  br  tbfl 
Arab*,  ti  common  in  vterf  pkrt  of  northern  AUea,  liTing 
in  numarout  herds  on  the  oonfloet  of  the  Tell  or  cultivated 
TMTts,  anj  the  Sahara  or  Desert,  and  also,  according 
Capl^  Lyob,  npon  the  mountains  south  of  Tripoli.  Bi 
b*^  se^ms  In  be  the  diief  hobitM  sf  the  speeies,  but  it 
aometimei  bappeni  that  a  few  individu^a  Sod  their  way 
across  the  Desort  to  the  blnbt  of  the  Nile,  where,  however, 
they  are  selikim  seen,  and,  a*  it  is  said,  only  when  they  stray 
ftom  their  native  habitat.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  b«  oh- 
served,  that  its  representation  occurs  atnon);  the  hiero|;ly- 
phics  of  the  temples  of  Uppet  Egypt.  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
IB,  that  the  hnbalnn  ii  naturally  of  a  familiar  dieposition,  and 
that  the  young  calves  frcquenlly  mix  with  domeiilio  cattle, 
and  foOn  learn  to  attach  themselves  to  the  herd  without 
attemptinfc  to  escape  afterwards.  They  Bght  like  the 
common  bull,  by  lowering  the  head,  and  striking  suddenly 
upwards  with  the  boms,  which  arc  furmidsblu  weapons  either 
for  attack  or  defence. 

M.  The  Caaua  {A.  raama,  Cuvicr)  is  a  species  of 
South  Africa,  nearly  allied  lo  the  bekr-el-wash,  end  long 
confounded  with  it. 

Tha  coama,  called  Harleheetl  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  in- 
habits the  plains  of  South  Africa,  and  is  the  most  common 
oT  ail  the  large  antelopes  in  that  country.  It  resides  in  large 
bMilB,  and  is  m  ftvourite  object  of  puniuit  with  the  natives 
and  ooionisli.  Its  pace,  when  at  fuU  speed,  resembles  a 
heavy  g*llop<  hut  is  tolerably  quick  notwithstanding ;  and 
the  animal  has  a  babil  of  frequently  stopping  to  nsc  at  its 

emeTawhen  it  has  got  to  any  distance  a-bead  of  thorn. 
I  mannan  are  sidGeiently  mild  and  tractable,  but  when 
put  nwn  its  defenee  it  makes  good  use  of  its-powerful  horns, 
dKipping  on  its  knees  before  charging,  and  after  advancing 
■ame  dislsnc*  in  this  position,  darting  suddenly  forwards 
Vhh  great  Ibrce  a^inst  its  adversary.  The  flesh  is  rather 
dry,  but  of  a  flne  grain,  more  nearly  resembling  the  beef  of 
A»  ox  than  that  of  any  other  antek^,  except  perhaps  the 
tma*.  and  it  has  a  high  ganra  flavour  which  makes  it  uni- 
itnaOf  mOMmJ.    The  ftmale  pmdueM  but  a  single  ealf. 
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which  she  bnnga  forth  in  September  or  April,  and  wUdi,  if 
taken  young,  is  easily  domesticated. 

63.  The  Saisady  (A.  lunata,  Burchell)  ia  a  specie*  tt 
present  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  found  in  the  B'W'b- 
wana  country,  where,  however,  it  would  appear  that  Ibe 
species  is  rare,  as  Mr.  Burchell,  the  only  traveller  cxeejn 
Daniell  that  mentions  it,  met  with  but  a  single  specimen. 
In  many  respects  tho  descriptions  of  BurcheQ,  and  <•( 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  also  has  given  one.  are  bwli 
imperfect,  but  the  drawing  of  Daniell,  in  hi*  SAelcAtt  if 
African  Scenm/  and  Animalt,  supplies  most  of  their  omit- 
SJons,  and  clearly  shows  at  least  that  the  animal  belong*  to 
the  present  division,  if  It  dae«  not  supply  the  more  Tniniile 
details.  The  meat  of  tho  specimen  sfiot  by  Mr.  Burrh^l 
was  tender  and  well  lasted,  and  the  natne  of  Kaama,  whk-h 
his  attendants  bestowed  upon  the  animal,  shows  thKt  ibcy 
consider  it  as  a  kindred  species  with  the  Ifaitebeest  of  tin' 
colonists,  the  Anlnlape  eaama  of  the  last  article.  Tm 
Boosbwaiias  call  it  Sassaby. 

XXI.  We  arc  now  arrived  at  the  lost  Mid  Jtcrluipa  llic 
most  extraordinary  of  the  small  groups  into  which  wc  hn-c 
found  it  convenient  to  subdivide  tho  extensive  gcnui  ■  I 
antelope.  The  (fistinguishing  characters  of  this  group  nn' 
found  in  tho  horns,  which  are  common  to  both  sexrs.  nmi 
which,  after  flrst  expanding  over  tho  whole  upper  part  nf 
tho  skull  and  forehead,  like  a  broad  helmet  of  bone,  cur^v 
downwards  between  tho  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  turn  up 
wards,  becoming  round  and  attenuated  as  the)-  BtlvatiT. 
and  ending  in  moderately  sharp  points.  They  have  no  an 
nuli,  but  are  rough  and  scabrous  at  the  rtwts,  and  smoitli 
toward  the  points.  The  head  is  heavy  like  that  of  tbr  ii. 
and  terminated  by  a  very  broad  muzxle,  which  expand*  o-i 
each  side  into  a  thick  muscular  flap,  which  Bts  into  cncli 
nostril,  and  covers  it  like  a  lid  or  valve.  The  lar-hryrail 
sinus,  as  in  the  last  section,  consists  of  an  external  gland, 
whioh  is  placed  below  tho  anterior  angle  of  the  orbil,  >n1 
conoeolea  in  a  tuft  of  long  feathering  hair  which  entircl; 
surrounds  it.  There  are  neither  inguinal  poKS  aar  bruabrt 
on  the  knees  i  the  Ibmales  are  provided  with  two  mammv. 
There  ore  three  distinct  species  belonging  to  this  gnMip,  uoe 
of  which  ia  generally  supposed  to  be  the  KaiMepas  (btv 
f3\i^)  of  the  ancients.  (Plin.  Hul.  Nat.  viii.  21.)  The  *ui- 
gulanty  of  their  forms  renders  them  veir  renarkaUe ;  tba 
head  and  horns  are  those  of  an  ox  or  boffalo,  the  tall,  neck, 
and  mane  reaemble  thoae  of  the  horse,  and  the  body  ind 
limbs  have  the  light  taper  form  and  round  cnntav  ilui 
diatin|tuiab  those  of  the  stag.  The  whole  thres  apataes 
inhabit  the  open  plains  of  South  Aftica  to  an  nnkmcn 
distance  in  the  interior.  They  live  togetfitt  aJid  Ibm  exico 


[Tt*  Oiiii,  J.  fM;] 

G4.  The  Osu  (A.gnu,  Gmelin)  is  about  tbe  sue  of  a 
well-grown  ax4.  The  neck,  body,  and  tad  preasdy  Rsfmblo 
those  of  a  small  horae,  and  the  pace  olio,  which  ia  a  Fpec:-t 
of  tight  gallop,  is  so  perfectly  similar,  that  a  herd  of  cnu.-, 
when  ioeu  at  a  distance  flvins  over  the  plaina  of  Sovth 
Alhoa,  might  he  readily  nustalen  fet  a  ttbap  tt  Qta  wCii 
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lebrat  or  quaggM  ^Mok  inhabit  the  tame  localideg,  if  thdr 
lark  and  unimrm  colour  did  not  distinguish  them. 

The  gnus  live  m  extensive  herds  on  the  karroos  of  South 
A^friea ;  they  are  naturally  wild  and  difficult  of  approach, 
ind  when  wounded  will  turn  upon  the  hunter  and  pursue 
aim  lA  turn,  dropping  on  their  knees  before  making  an 
ittack,  and  then  darting  forwards  with  amausing  force  and 
velocity.  When  first  alarmed  they  commence  by  flinging 
ip  their  heels  and  capering  like  a  restive  hone,  tossing  their 
leads  and  tails,  and  butting  at  the  mole-hills  or  other 
ibjocts,  but  immediately  after  taking  to  flight,  and  travers- 
ng  the  desert  with  a  sp|Bed  which  soon  carries  them  beyond 
he  reach  of  danger.  They  do  not  run  in  a  confused  crowd 
ike  sheep  or  oxen,  but  in  single  file  following  a  leader,  and 
lave  a  pleasing  sppearaace  as  they  skim  over  the  level 
ilains.  They  are  said  to  be  sul^ect  to  a  cutaneous  eruption 
it  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  which  they  sometimes  com- 
nunicate  to  domestic  cattle,  and  which  invariably  ends  iii 
leath 

65.  Thi0  Kaxoow  {A.  taurina,  Sujspbell)  is  of  a  larger 
ixe  than  the  gnu,  to  which,  however  it  is  very  similar  in 
ts  external  ton  ajud  proportions. 

The  habits  and  manneiTB  of  the  kokoon  closely  resemble 
hose  of  the  gnu,  but  it  possesses  neither  the  speed,  spirit, 
lor  activity  or  that  animal.  It  is  sometimes  found  solitary, 
»ut  more  frequently  in  large  herds,  and  inhabits  the  open 
ilains  and  karroos  m  the  country  of  the  Tambookies  and 
iooshwanas;  it  never  associates  with  the  gnu,  which  fire- 
[uents  the  sane  localities,  at  least  about  Latakoo,  but 
irhich  it  appears  to  ceplnce  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
k^frica,  as  the  Mlomxg  speAies  seems  to  do  along  the 
restem.  The  species  has  been  observed  in  the  situations 
lere  mentioned  by  Professor  liohteostein*  Messis.  Truter 
nd  SomerviUe,  Biuehell  and  Thompson.  Kokoon  is  its 
(ooshwana  name. 

66.  The  BbwdiiIq  Gbtv,  iA»  gorgant  Hamilton  Smith,) 
.  very  distinct  species  ftom  the  two  kit  described,  is  hoiw- 
ver  known  only  from  a  specinen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
^ndon  Missionary  Society,  which  vas  brought  6om  South 
Urica,  and  most  probably  from  the  eount^  of  the  Nama- 
:uas  or  Damaras  who  inhabit  the  western  coasts  about  the 
aouth  of  the  Gareip,  or  Orange  River. 

Colonel  Smith  supposes,  with  gproat  probability,  that  this 
pecies  is  the  i^oo^,  not.  however,  of  the  Namiqaas  as  he 
tates,  but  of  ihe  Puleh  Boors  of  South  A£dca,  who  are  in 
be  habit  of  making  oeoasional  excursions  into  the  Nana- 
[ua  oountrv,  and  in  whose  Ungmage  the  woisl  signifies 
waiter,  and  most  |»iobably  lofeif  to  tho  bold  and  joesohite 
haraoter  of  the  animal.  It  appears  to  be  tlu?  vari^  of  gnu 
aentioned  by  Is  Vaillant  in  his  Becond  Voyage, 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  species  belonging  to 
he  extensive  genus  AnHlope,  as  it  Is  at  present  constituted, 
re  have  eareftdly  avoided  tiie  multiplication  of  fictitious 
pecies,  by  rejecting  all  those  of  which  the  audienticity  is  in 
iny  degree  doubtful.  Our  list  of  species  will,  therefore,  be 
bund  to  differ  in  many  instances  lirom  those  contained  in 
general  cataloffues,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  at  the  same 
ime,  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  really  certain  in  the 
iresent  state  of  the  science.  Those  who  desire  to  nursue 
he  subject  further,  must  consult  the  professed  treatises  on 
nammoloffy,  and  tho  various  detached  notices  scattered 
hrough  the  works  of  the  different  Asialic  and  AfHcan 
raveners.* 

ANTENNiB,  horn-like  members  i>laced  on  the  head,  and 
^uliar  to  insects  and  crustaceous  animals ;  their  functions 
ire  not  well  understood,  and  have  given  rise  to  several  very 
lififerent  opinions  among  naturalists.  The  term  is  derived 
Trom  the  LAtin  ante,  *  before,*  and  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  sail-yaid  of  a  ship.  In  insects,  they  are  uni- 
formly two  in  number ;  but  in  crabs  and  lobsters  there  are 
more  than  two.  They  are  connected  with  the  head  dways 
near  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  ball  ibulbtu)  and  socket  {to- 
nilus),  Tliey  are  composed  of  minute  cylinders  or  rin^ 
successively  added  to  each  other,  to  the  number  of  thirty  m 
Bome  butterflies ;  and  thus  forming  a  tube  which  incloses 


*  Thfl  leiMlh  to  vhidi  tbk  artlele  hw  atoodad  reqnizw 

The  gniiu  AmlSoM,  embradag  a  great  vwiaty  of  tptclBa.  ha»  preieBtwddiffl- 
niltiet  to  naturaSats  in  Us  manv  sub-diruiona  Into  groups ;  and  one  apectea 
baa  frvqoeiiUv  bean  eonfounded  with  another.  A  coranlete  and  oenneeted 
^f*w  appaarad,  theraline,  deairabla  to  be  here  attenpteOi  Aecovdinf  to  onr 
w'^lf^  we  ahould  hare  deaeribed  the  »pecies  ander  their  xeapectiva  heada ; 
but  tUa  wonld  have  prevented  that  eomprehenaiTe  amagement  whldi  the 
Y^;/^^  haa  faaie  ataaed  at  We  inaeit  thia  note  to  pievent  an  imyniBiao  that 
IM  Mat  pdulite  wm  be  eankd  into  otter  coologloal  axUfka, 


nerves  for  sensation,  musoles  for  moving,  as  well  as  ^ir-pipes 
and  cells,  all  of  which  are  figured  with  minute  precision  by 
M.  Straus^Diirckheim,  in  his  splendid  work  On  the  Ana'- 
tomy  qftAe  Cockchqfer,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris. 

The  form  of  the  antennoe  is  exceedingly  various,  some 
being  simple  and  some  feathered,  clubbed,  comb-shaped,  in 
endless  diversity.  In  moths,  the  female  is  distinguished 
from  the  male  by  the  antenna  being  more  simple.  In  some 
moths  and  beetles  the  antenme  are  very  long  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  body,  whereas  in  the  house-fly,  and  some 
other  two-winged  flies,  they  are  veiy  short.  Their  length 
does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  joints,  for  they  may  be 
long  when  composed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces,  and  short 
when  composed  often  or  more  pieces. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  antennso,  it  is  the 
most  common  opinion  that  they  are  organs  of  touch,  and  are, 
on  that  account,  often  termed  feelers ;  *  but,'  as  M.  Straus 
Piirckheim  justly  remarks, '  this  conjecture  is  founded  upon 
faets  impeifoctly  investigatedt  if  not  altogether  folse.  I  hav« 
made  oomerous  reseaj»hes  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  nev^ 
been  able  to  ^tisfy  myself  that  insects  examine  ol^ects  by 
fooling  them  with  thi9ir  aqlennie.  On  the  contrary,  I  biave 
rarely  obserye4  these  animaU  touch  anything  with  these 
oigaQs,  and  when  this  did  happen,  i|  appealed  to  be  only 
b/  accident,  and  not  ftt  all  from  design.  Many  insects,  1m- 
s>do9,  have  their  f^t^nnse  so  short,  that  tboy  would  he^obliml 
to  stand  erect  imon  their  heads  in  order  to  come  at  the  bo£ea 
whidd  they  mignt  thus  wish  to  explore,  and  for  this  thoir 
leet  are  ^scortainly  much  bettor  iid^pted. 

*  Since,*  continues  M.  gtraus-Piirckheinb  *  almost  aH 
artiiculate4  wmals  possessing  a  solid  skin  (peau)  ho^re  an- 
tennfl9,  which  pure  furnished  with  nerve9  of  an  e^Uraordinary 
thickness  in  nroportion  to  their  own  size,  there  cannot 
remain  a  doubt  that  they  ai9  Otrggos  of  somo  soose*  and 
that  too  ^  yery  acute  one. 

*  I  have  said  that  insects  are  proved,  by  observation,  to  be 
fhjTiished  with  an  organ  of  hearing.  It  is,  indeed,  soamlgr 
probable  that  creatures,  such  as  the  tree-hopper  (cicada) 
and  the  locust  (jocufto),  to  which  nature  has  ^ven  the 
jfaoulty  of  producing  |t  peculiar  sound  by  means  of  sn  appro- 
priate organ,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  deprived  of  th» 
means  of  hearing  such  sounds,  inasmuch  as  these  can  hav» 
referenco  only  to  their  own  kindred.  It  is  still  further 
proved  that  these  insects  share  the  faculty  of  hearing  along 
with  all  othor  living  beings,  by  their  ceasing  to  sing  the 
instant  they  fear  they  have  been  discovered^ 

'  Whon  observing  tho  v^uious  actions  of  insects  we  sae 
them  suddenly  stacetch  their  antenno  forwaids  in  case  of 
noise,  danger,  or,  in  general,  when  anything  is  done  ^ 
attr^t  their  attention ;  suid  they  keep  them  thus  stretched 
forward  as  long  as  their  attention  continues,  a  circumstancia 
which  proves  uat  the  antennn  serve  the  purpgse  of  appris- 
ing them  q(  what  passes  at  ^  distance,  ana  conseouantl^ 
must  tither  be  oigans  of  hearyig  or  organs  of  smeu«  lit. 
Reaumur,  (Mcn^-  aes  Insectes,  L  643,)  while  he  rejects  the 
opinion  that  the  antennoa  serve  to  explore  objects,  thinks  it 
possible  they  may  be  the  organs  of  some  unuiown  sense,  or 
of  smell.  The  latter  opinion,  however,  is  supported  by  ne 
fact  either  anatomical  or  physiological ;  nor  is  it  at  all  evea 
probable,  inasmuch  as  the  antennas  i|re  not  soft  and  lubri- 
cated, as  observation  prov^  to  be  necessary  for  tUa  kind  of 
sensation ;  it  appears  to  me  more  plausible  to  infer  that  the 
antenncB  serve  for  the  perception  of  sounds.  This  opinion 
is  founded  partly  on  the  analogy  of  what  occurs  in  the  Wger 
animab,  who  pnck  up  t^eir  ears  under  similar  circumBtancet 
in  order  to  hear  better ;  and  partly  on  comparison  of  the 
organs  of  hearing  in  the  first  of  the  vertdirate  animals 
(vert^braia)^  and  the  antennae  of  articulated  animaU,  whore 
we  observe  a  sort  of  transition  occurring  in  tho  lobstor  and 
craw-fi^  (fl$tacu9)f  a  genus  in  which  tnis  or^m  occurs  iq 
the  simplest  form,  compared  with  that  of  superior  animals. 

'  The  solidity  of  the  envdope  of  antennso  renders  these 
organs  well  adapted  to  undergo  the  same  vibrations  as  the 
air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  string  of  an  iSolian  harp 
vibrate  and  emit  various  sounds  according  as  they  are  di^^ 
ferently  struck  by  the  air.  In  this  view,  however,  we  might 
infer  that  nature  would  have  made  antenne  in  the  form  of 
rods,  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  more  susceptible  of  vibrations ;  but  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  these  organs  would,  by  such  a  conformation, 
have  been  much  exposed  to  breaking,  while,  in  consequence 
of  their  ;omted  form,  thev  have  the  advantage  of  regidating 
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hysteria,  vakmn  may  be  advantagoously  added.  Dit- 
IbreDt  mineral  waiXen  aro  of  gruat  teniue,  par^cularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  maw-worm.  These  both  rcmore  the 
•lime  in  which  the  worm«  nestle,  and  diminiah  &e  tendency 
to  its  formation.  With  this  \iew  we  may  have  recourse  lo 
the  Beulah  Spa  at  Norwood,  to  Cheltenham,  and  above  all, 
to  the  sulphureouA  springs  of  Harrowgate,  followed  by  cha- 
lybcates  there,  or  at  Tunbridge. 

The  means  of  strengthening  the  digestive  organs,  consist 
of  tonic  and  astringent  medicines,  both  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral. Vegetable  bitters  are  doubly  advaptuffeous,  since  they 
both  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  prove  direct  poisons  to 
the  worms:  of  these,  the  best  are  chamomile  tea,  and 
infusion  of  quassia,  or  gentian,  to  which  muriatic  add,  or 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  may  be  added;  for  children 
the  tartrite  of  iron,  bcin^  almost  tasteless,  is  advisable. 
»Xhe  utility  of  vegetable  bitters  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
whej^ver  the  menyanthes  trifoliata,  ibog-b^an,)  or  the  tor- 
men  til,  grows,  however  damp  the  pastures  may  be,  the 
rot  never  infests  the  sheep.  A  similar  immunity  iron)  the 
rot  li  generally  enjoyed  by  sheep  fed  oo  the  salt  marshes, 
or  where  salt  is  regularly  mixeq  with  their  food.  (See  Re- 
ports qf  Lord  Somerville.)  The  omission  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  salt  with  our  food  favours  the  engenderiug  of  worms. 
The  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  worms  in  Holland 
has  been  mentioned,  and  when  *  the  antient  laws  of  that 
country  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed 
with  gait,  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  them  in  their  moist  climate,  the  effect  was  horrible ; 
tiie  wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by 
worms,'  The  medicines  enumerated  constitute  the  most 
cflbctual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  worms;  those 
M'hich  follow  are  deemo4  the  best  for  expelling  particular 
kinds  of  worms.  The  tape- worm  {Teenia  solium)  is  almost 
invariahly  expelled  dead,  by  a  large  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
and  even  the  long  round  worm  is  influenced  by  it  in  some- 
what stnaller  doses.  Scarcely  any  other  article  need  be  em- 
ployed, unless  the  disagreeable  smell  and  taste  be  objected 
to,  when  the  broyera  anmelmintica  should  be  given  as  at  once 
safe  and  efficacious :  we  might  naturally  expect  this  result 
since  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  tribe  as  the  tor- 
mcntil,  viz.  the  Roscux4S,  The  root  of  the  pomegranate  is 
much  esteemed  in  India.  No  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  roo^  of  the  male  fern,  as  it  is  only  useful  against  the 
Dothriocephalus  lotus,  or  brotud  tape-worm,  which*  though 
common  m  Switzerland,  is  rare  in  Britain. 

The  Um^  round  worm  is  almost  invariably  expelled  by 
the  Spigelta  Marylandica,  or  Indian  pink,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  family  as  the  bogA}ean,  or  water  trefoil, 
viz.,  the  Getitianep,  The  Oxyures,  or  maw-worms,  are  the 
most  trouUosome  to  tho  patient,  and  the  most  diflicult  to 
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l.  Two  joioli  of  the  Tbnir  Mliini,  t^M^wurm.  mafviaed.  in  on©  of  which  ai* 
ffvn  Uie  Diim«<it>u4  o*».  or  ••i»jj«,  4.  Th«  o%iduct  by  which  they  pan  out 
f .  .HtiOM  of  ih«  ««««.  moch  mnxniSnI.  a  Head  of  th«  animal,  win  in  fhmt 
Ut  ihuw  the  mouth  in  tb«  c«ntrp.  aurraniidctl  by  •  eiicte  of  hooka,  and  Iho 
iMir  auckcn.  a.  a.  a.  &.  of  «htch  two  are  alteraaicly  protruded,  aud  two 
4.  The  noath  with  it>  hook*.  §.  Two  of  the  hooka,  very  graatly 
0.  AMick«; "^ "^ 
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altered  before  reaching  the  rectom  to  produce  any  great  ell 
Ailer  the  employment  of  the  above-mentioned  general  iii< 
sures,  wo  should  use  local  meant  only.  The  intulemit...* 
itching  wluch  they  occasion  about  the  rectum,  is  be>t  .•  - 
lieved  by  a  lavement  of  sweet-oil.  A  lavement  of  ver>  i  •  i 
water,  or  lime-water,  may  be  useful,  if  after  it,  a  parti'  v  •  t 
aloes  be  introduced,  and  left  to  dissolve  in  the  bowel.  In- 
jections of  tobacco,  and  the  use  of  all  such  dangeruu-^  ^.'' 
tides  as  bear  s-foot,  {Helleborus  fxtiduSf)  are  to  be  a\oi*ii  •! 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tin-flliags,  oowhage,  auJ  ^.i 
things  which  can  act  only  as  mechanical  irritants.  • 

ANTHEM,  in  music,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  su im- 
posed to  be  derived  from  dvTt^via  (see  Anti^honv).  W- 
cause  antiently  sung  alternately  by  the  two  side$  of  the  eboir 
it  then,  however,  was  originally  but  a  simple  hytnn»  or 
kind  of  psalm-tune.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  those  coini^*/- 
ftitions  in  use  in  all  our  choirs,  set  to  verves  from  the  paalui<>, 
or  to  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  or  liturgy,  and  the 
anthem  may  be  for  one,  two,  or  any  number  <»  voices,  but 
rarely  exceeds  Use  parts. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  anthe^f — verse;  full,  wtth 
verse;  and  Jull,  The  first,  which  is  solo,  or  duet,  &c.,  h^^ 
only  one  voice  to  a  part,  and,  requiring  nicety  of  executino, 
is  generally  assignea  to  the  best  singers  in  the  choir.  T1:4* 
second,  consisting  chieiiy  of  chorus,  is  sung  by  the  w1j<>> 
choir,  but  the  verse  parts  by  single  voices.  The  third  it 
chorus  wholly,  and  performed  by  all  the  Toicea. 

The  Engli^  school  has  always  excelled  in  the  comi^v 
srtion  of  anthems,  Tallis  led  the  way  in  fiill  antheaw,  a:  *1 
was  immediately  followed  by  Birde  and  Fanunt.  Their 
harmony  is  quaint,  but  indescribably  solemn,  and  in  true 
keeping  with  the  Gothic  structures  wherein  it  wa8  fu*t 
heard,  and  still  continues  to  resound,— fanes  whose  ^  Liu'h 
embowed  roofs'  soften  and  blend  the  tones  of  the  M^'.l- 
voiced  choir  below,'  and  ffive  an  effect  to  the  music  wluf }., 
Milton  might  well  say,  'brings  all  heaven  before  our  e\i>. 
Orlando  (Sbbons  soon  suooeeded  those  masters,  and  in  tlir> 
same  kind  of  anthem — ^but  highly  elaborated,  and  cnrif  hid 
with  whatever  florid  counterpoint  could  supply — Urouizai 
forth  works  that  have  always  been,  and  must  ever  coutinuo 
to  be,  admired,  not  for  their  ingenuity  only,  but  Uicir  cflii-t. 
Blow  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  verse  anthem,  but 
his  compositions,  dry  and  stiff,  are  become  nearly  oh«»<-Irti>. 
Puroell,  his  pupU,  produced  numerous  anthems,  some  few  nf 
them  exhibiting  striking  beauties,  and  much  grandeur  wf 
conception,  but  the  majority,  being  written  in  the  manner  ••( 
his  master,  are  more  learned  than  pleasing,  Michael  \Y  i^ 
and  Jeremiah  Clark  made  our  cathedrals  acquaintie^  «al: 
natural  and  nathetic  melody ;  and  Doctors  Croft,  Grecm-. 
Bo^ce,  and  Nares,  in  anthems  of  all  the  three  speci«>, 
umted  air  and  harmony,  genius  and  learning,  in  a  manitct 
unequalled;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  KorKj 
are  so  little  known,  except  where  choir  service  is  pertbnuviL 
and  so  seldom  heard,  if  ever,  in  our  parochial  churches  and 
other  places  of  worship. 

A'NTHEMIS  is  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  usckI 
herb  chamomile  belones.  It  is  of  the  compound  (lower  * 
order,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  scales  that  ^ur• 
round  its  liower-heads  membranous  at  the  border,  like  tltu^o 
of  a  chrysanthemum,  from  which  genus  it,  in  fact,  diffi.-^ 
chietly  in  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  being  funui»hed  wiUi 
little  chafiy  projections. 

Anthemie  nobilis,  or  chamomile,  is  frequent  in  a  wild  sUiU- 
on  many  of  the  commons  near  London,  where  it  adds-  & 
peouhar  richness  of  colour  and  fragrance  to  the  turf.  It  \s 
a  \ety  dwarf  plant,  with  finely-cut  leaves ;  its  flowor-facad* 
are  white  in  the  ray,  but  deep  yellow  in  the  disk ;  all  tL« 
parts  are  intensely  bitter^  but  especially  the  little  yelW 
flowers  of  the  disk :  for  this  reason  the  wild  blossoms  aic  l&r 
more  effieacious  than  those  of  the  cultivated  sort,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  disk;  the  flowers  of  the  rar  havmi; 
almost  entirely  usurped  their  place.  Besides  the  butvr 
nrinqiple  for  which  oh^iuomile  is  so  celebrated,  it  has  bcK*n 
found  by  chemists  to  contain  camnhor  ftud  taaoiii,  and  aho 
»  volatile  oU  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 

There  is  another  wild  plant,  called  Anthemie  cotula^  or 
ma^eed,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  chamomile,  to 
which  it  bears  great  resemblance :  it  may  be  distingutidwd 
bv  its  being  au  erect  branching  plaot,  with  an  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  powerful  odour* 

Anthemie  tincioria  is  used  in  Fi^oe  by  thodws  &r  th« 
#t|M  Qf  •  briUiant  v^low  tint  vhichi»  atrtvnfldfron  k. 
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ANTHER.  The*  part  flins  named  m  plants  is  the  upp^ 
half  of  the  stamen,  or  fertilizing  organ,  or  a  flower;  it  is  the 
case  which  contains  the  pollen  in  Which  the  principle  of  fer- 
tilization is  inclosed.  An  anther  generally  consists  of  two 
hollow  lobes,  lying  side  hy  side,  and  united  by  a  fleshy  body, 
wliich  is  sometimes  of  great  size,  but  more  usually  ex* 
trcmely  small,  and  called  tlie  oonnectivum,  Thefar  position 
is,  for  the  most  part,  such  that,  when  they  open,  the  line  hy 
vrhich  they  burst  is  next  the  stigma,  so  that  the  pollen  they 
9mit  may  fall  upon  that  organ ;  but  to  this  there  are  many 
pxceptions,  and  we  sometimes  find  the  anther  so  placed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  manner  in  whicn  its  poUeli 
7an  reach  the  stigma,  without  supposing  the  polleft  to  be 
:onveyed  by  insects.     , 

The  deviations  from  the  usual  structure  of  the  anther  are 
siused,  in  most  cases,  either  by  the  augmentation  or  sup- 
)ression  of  some  of  its  parts.  For  example,  the  lobes  some* 
imcs  grow  together  into  one,  and  then  the  anther  is  only 
me-celled,  instead  of  two-celled ;  or  onQ  of  the  lobes  of  the 
inther  never  grows,  and  then  also  it  is  one-celled.  In 
)ther  cases,  each  lobe  is  divided  into  two  partitions  by  a 
)late  that  springs  out  of  its  back  in  the  inside,  and  then  an 
mther  becomes  four- celled.  Anthers  generally  open  by  a 
ine  that  passes  along  the  face  of  the  lobes  from  end  to  end ; 
mt  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  a  portion  only  of  this 
ine  opens,  and  then  tliey  are  said  to  burst  by  pores«  as  in 
he  potato  blossom. 

The  most  singular  deviations  from  regular  structure  are 
hose  in  which  the  counectivum  becomes  excessively  en- 
irged.  In  the  hand-flower  of  Me^co,  it  is  coloured  deep 
cd,  and  so  long  and  fleshy  as  to  be  far  larger  than  the  lobes, 
ind  to  rei>emble  the  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey.  In  many  of 
he  ringcnt  flowers  it  spreads  horizontally,  till  the  lobes  are 
[uite  separated  from  each  other  at  the  base,  and  thrown 
rom  a  perpendicular  into  a  horizontal  position ;  and  in  the 
ommon  sage  it  forms  a  long,  flat  body,  which  looks  exactly 
ike  a  second  filament  placed  across  the  first  one. 

The  dehiscence,  or  act  of  bursting,  of  the  anther,  should 
ake  place  at  the  exact  time  when  the  stigma  is  ready  to 
eceive  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  and  this  is  insured  by  the 
allowing  beautiful  contri\*anco  of  nature.  At  the  time  when 
lie  flower  is  closed,  all  the  parts  contain  much  more  watery 
latter  than  after  its  bursting ;  this  superfluity  of  water  is 
:ot  rid  of  by  the  pistillum  absorbing  it  like  a  sponge  from 
be  surrounding  parts ;  by  degrees  the  anther  among  the 
est  becomes  dry,  and  as  soon  as  that  happens  an  immense 
umber  of  tiny  springs  which  lino  the  anther,  having  no 
ppreciablo  individual  force,  but  a  considerable  power  when 
ombined,  begin  to  contract  sideways,  and  at  last  pull 
sunder  the  two  sides  of  each  lobe,  which  give  way  at.  the 
ine  of  dehiscence  above  referred  to,  and  the  pollen  falls  out, 
r  is  ejected,  according  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
be  springs  contract.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ftud  in  all 
he  animated  world  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  perfect 
esign  with  which  every  part  of  every  living  olject  is  fitted 
or  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  its  creation. 

If  an  anther  is  looked  at  in  its  most  usual  state,  it  seems 
0  different  from  any  other  organ  in  plants,  that  one  would 
lOt  suspect  it  to  be  what  it  really  is,  a  part  of  a  pe.tal  in  dis- 
;uise.  But  if  we  look  at  a  double  rose,  or  a  double  pecony,  or 
Imost  any  other  double  flower  in  which  the  stamens  are 
hanged  into  petals,  we  shall  find  abundant  proofs  that  an 
nther  is  only  the  upper  end  of  a  petal  in  a  contracted 
laic ;  each  lobe  ^vill  be  sefen  to  answer  to  one  side  of  the 
«tal,  and  the  connectivum  to  be  the  central  part  of  the 
>etul ;  ur  if  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  double,  and,  therefore, 

monstrous,  flower  be  objected  to,  take  a  white  water- 
ily,  and  you  will  see  so  insensible  a  transition  from  petals 
0  stamens,  that  no  one  can  say  where  the  Umit  is  between 
hem,  for  many  of  the  parts  are  half  petals  and  half  anthers, 
botanists  have  numerous  anatomical  facts  by  which  the  real 
lature  of  anthers  is  further  proved,  but  this  would  not  be  the 
)lace  for  an  explanation  of  them ;  we  can  only  point  out  to 
mr  readers  the  curious  circumstance,  that  what  are  consi- 
lered  totally  distinct  organs,  may  be  often  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  other  organs  in  masquerade.  [See  Fi  («ambnt, 
E*otLEw,  Stamkn,  8sx8s  of  Plants.] 

ANTHO'LOCY,  a  compofund  Greek  word,  used  meta- 
phorically, signiQring  a  Garland  qf  Flowers,  viz.  of  poetry, 
and  consisting  of  short  poems  on  amatory,  convivial, 
moral,  funereal,  monumental,  descr^tive,  dedicatory,  sati- 
rical, and  humorous  subjects.  Their  characteristio  merit 
oODsi^te  in  tte  JOit  expressioii  of  a  single  thought  With 


brevity  and '  poetic '  beauty.  The  obmpaisfl  of  d  few  couplets 
admits  not  of  aubliraity,  but  is  well  fitted  to  exhibit  ele- 
gance without  tediottsness.  The  term  anthology  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
taking  the  word  not  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  we 
now  use  it,  for  a  pointed  and  witty  conceit,  hut  in  the  more 
enlarged  and  Uteral  acceptation,  of  an  inscription.  The 
earliest  and  closest  application  of  the  term  epigram  was  to 
certain  short  sentences  inscribed  on  offerings  m  the  temples. 
Inscriptions  on  buildings  in  general,  on  the  statues  of  gods, 
heroes,  living  or  dead  men,  next  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion. Tliey  might  be  either  in  verse  or  prose.  Their  bre- 
vity, easily  impressing  striking  events  or  illustrious  names 
on  the  memory,  recommended  them  also  to  general  pur- 
poses. A  moral  precept,  or  the  main  bearing  of  a  law,  was 
embodied  in  this  convenient  form.  The  lover  was  sure  to 
breathe  out  his  passion  in  a  simple  strain  of  tenderness  and 
gallantry.  Hence,  every  Uttle  poem  presenting  one  distinct 
idea,  or  insulated  argument,  gradually  acquired  the  title  of 
epigram.  The  largest  portion  of  those  collected  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  was  written  in  honour  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ;  or  as 
tributes  to  beauty,  in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  com- 
plaint on  account  of  rejection ;  some  of  them  are  panegyrics 
on  living  and  illustrious  virtue ;  others  contain  brief  records 
of  remarkable  events ;  others  a^n  consiist  of  observations 
on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  m  a  dark  style  of  colouring. 
The  weariness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory 
tenor  of  human  life,  tne  murmurs  of  sickness,  and  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  are  fiivourite  topics.  Bacchanalian 
poetry  is  mixed  up  with  exhortations  to  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  Tliis  prevailing  tendency  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  vague  notions,  undefhied  prospects,  and 
difierently  sustained  hopes  respecting  our  transition  into 
some  other  state  of  existence  by  which  the  philosophers, 
poets,  and  ordinary  men  of  these  times  were  equally  per- 
plexed. But,  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  bo, 
it  was  compatible  with  a  not  unpleasing  pathos,  and  raised 
their  amatory  and  convivial  effusions  above  vulgar  voluptu- 
ousness,  or  mere  festive  riot 

Meleager  the  Syrian,  whose  exact  date  seems  difficult  to 
fix,  lived  probably  somewhat  less  than  a  century  before  the 
Christian  arae,  and  is  generally  understood  to  have  first 
oolleeted  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Grecian  inscriptive 
muse.  More  than  one  person  bealring  the  name  of  Meleager 
has  been  i2ien6oned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  by  Athen»us 
but  the  internail  evidenoe  of  two  epigrams  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  epoch  of  that  Meleager  to  whom  we  owe  this 
beautiful  collection.  Its  interest  mainlv  arises  from  its  being 
a  record  of  tlie  intellectual  vigour  of  Greece  in  its  declining 
days,  when  her  energy,  whether  in  arras  or  in  arts,  had  be 
come  less  active,  bttt  bad  not  entirely  died  away. 

To  criti<nze,  or  even  to  name,  the  host  of  authors  com- 
prised in  this  collection  would  be  tedious :  we  shall  barelv 
mention  the  successive  forms  in  which  it  re-appeared. 
Philip  of  Thessalonica  continued  the  work  about  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  The  additional  compositions  were  less  inte- 
resting, but  still  pleasing.  In  the  sixth  century,  Aga- 
thias  collected  the  miscellaneous  fragments  of  his  time, 
and  add^d  his  own  contributions  to  the  expiring  muses  of 
Greece.  The  bent  of  his  own  mind  towards  poetry  seems 
to  have  been  strong ;  in  early  youth  he  had  produced  a  col- 
lection of  amorous  poems,  entitled  Daphniaca,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  better  times.  He  had  a  coadjutor  in 
his  friend  Paul  the  Silentiary,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian, corresponding  to  the  modem  gentleman-usher,  whose 
topics  were  desultory,  and  his  style  that  of  the  courtier  and 
the  voluptuary.  From  the  decay  of  manuscripts,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy  in  the  dark  ages  against  all  works  of  ima- 
gination or  of  gaiety,  our  present  collection,  although  large, 
has  lost  many  of  its  brightest  and  earliest  ornaments ;  and 
it  so  happens,  that  it  retains  more  pieces  from  the  compila- 
tion of  Agathias,  than  from  that  of  his  two  predecessors 
conjointly. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Constantinus  Cephalas  saved  these 
manuscripts  from  oblivion  by  re-editing  them.  Maxnnus 
Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  lasl 
collector.  His  selection  was  fnarked  bv  a  want  of  discri- 
mination. The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Anthologia  waa 
that  of  Lasearis,  accompanied  with  some  Greek  verses  by  the 
editor,  and  a  Latin  epistle  to  Pietro  de'  Medici.  It  bears  the 
date  ik  Florehce,  1494.  Claude  de  Saumaise,  better  known 
to  the  wetid  by  the  I^atin  nanie  of  Saliil«hii»  and  fo  Bn^ 
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llshmen  us  Iho  antagonist  of  Milton,  vbo  IWed  in  the  ii.^«  | 
tecnth  and  the  fint  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
detected  the  nnfitness  of  Planudes  for  the  duties  of  an 
editor,  by  the  discovery,  in  1606,  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of 
Heidelberff.  The  history  of  this  MS.  may  be  seen  in 
Schoell,  (iii.  42,  &c.)  During  the  eighteenth  oenturv,  Sui- 
das  and  ths  manuscripts  in  the  nubUc  libraries  of  Burope 
wore  ransacked,  and  a  valuable  booty  of  epigrams,  undis* 
covered  or  rejected  by  Planudes,  enriched  the  Analeda  of 
Bmnck  and  the  Anthohgia  of  Jacobs.  The  former  work, 
AmUecta  Veterum  Poeiarum  QreKorum^  is  contained  in 
three  volumes,  octavo,  Strasburg,  1772-6:  the  latter  in 
thirteen  volumes,  octavo,  Leipzig,  1794-1814.  Jacobs  was 
partly  led  to  his  undertaking  by  the  motive  of  excluding  the 
extraneous  matter  in  BruncVs  edition,  picked  up  from 
fragments  of  the  minor  Grecian  poetSi  which  did  not  come 
properly  within  the  definition  of  an  anthology :  but  Jacobs 
himself  retained  the  lyrics  and  ele^acs  of  Simonides,  the 
remains  of  Archilochus  and  Bacchylides,  and  the  hymns  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Jacobs  is  the  latest,  and  best  But 
there  is  much  matter  strictly  applicable  to  this  purpose  still 
led  unedited.  There  are  some  inscriptions,  for  instance,  in 
the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  that  ought  to  be 
added  to  any  lUture  edition. 

A  volume  of  translations,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Aniho' 
A>^,  was  i|ublishcd  in  1806  by  Messrs.  Bland  and  Merivale, 
with  contributions  from  other  gentlemen.  This  has  been 
twice  ropublibhed ;  once  in  1813,  with  a  considerable  mass 
of  extraneous  and  irrelevant  matter  in  the  shaoe  of  notes 
and  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  ana  again  in 
1833.  In  the  last  edition,  the  superfluities  of  the  preceding 
one  are  removed,  and  a  number  of  additional  specimens, 
many  of  them  by  younger  translators,  are  mtroduced :  and 
in  this  state  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  presenting  a 
very  elegant  and  faithftil  specimen  of  the  original  Greek 
Antholog:y,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
(For  a  full  account  of  the  editions,  &c.  of  the  Anthology, 
see  Schoell,  OesMchte  der  Griech.  Liit.  vol.  iii.) 

ANTHONY,  ST.,  the  first  institutor  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  bom  at  a  village  in  Upper  Eg^t,  in  the  year  261.  His 
parents,  who  were  wealthy,  are  said  to  have  prevented  him, 
when  young,  from  acquiring  any  other  language  than  his 
native  Coptic.  Having  unaerstood  some  passages  of  our 
Saviour^s  precepts  in  their  literal  sense,  he  distiinuted  the 
property  which  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  at  an  early  age, 
partly  among  his  neighbours  and  partly  to  the  poor ;  and 
having  placra  a  sister  who  was  committed  to  his  charge  in 
a  house  of  virgins,  retired  to  a  solitude  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  village,  where  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  tempted  bv  the  devU  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  In 
this  retirement  he  was  reputed  to  have  received  the  gift  of 
miracles.  A  great  nuniber  of  disciples,  in  consequence, 
crowded  about  bim,  at  whose  importunity  he  erected  various 
monasteries,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  in  manual  labour.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  his 
first  monastery  at  Phaium,  near  Aphroditopolis,  about  the 
year  305. 

In  312,  during  the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  he 
went  to  Alexandria  to  encourage  and  give  consolation  to  the 
Christians,  who  were  suffering  martyraom ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  built  a  second  monastery  called  Pispir,  near  the 
Nile. 

After  a  long  residence  in  the  place  of  his  first  retreat,  he 
withdrew  farther  from  his  native  village,  to  Mount  Colzum, 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  made  a  ruined  sepulchre  his 
residence.  Here  also  followers  flocked  to  him,  and  fra- 
ternities for  seclusion  and  mortification  were  formed  under 
his  example ;  and  here  he  was  again  assailed  by  the  devil. 

Towara  the  close  of  life,  about  the  year  355,  St.  Anthony 
again  went  to  Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasius,  to 
defend  the  faith  against  the  Arians.  At  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  converted  many  to  Christianity.  Declining  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople, he  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  356.  The  most  antient  martyrologies  naming  him  on 
the  17th  of  Januarv,  it  has  been  concluded  that  that  was 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Seven  of  St  Anthony's  letters,  written  originallv  in  Coptic, 
but  translated  into  Latin,  are  extant  in  the  iibliotheca 
Pairum.  His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  St  Athanasius. 
8t  AnthoQV  left  one  of  his  sheep-skins,  with  the  cloak  in 
which  he  lay,  to  Athanasius;  his  other  sheep-skin  to 
the  biihop  Serapion;  and  his  hair  shirt  to  Macarius  and 


Amathas,  two  brethren,  or  disciples,  who  were  with  him  at 
his  death. 

Among  the  miraeles  believed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
his  intercession,  was  the  cure  of  the  distemper  called  thm 
sacred  fire,  since  that  time  ealled  St  Anthony  a  Are,  and  m 
modem  days  erysipelas.  In  1095,  a  relijriooa  order  waa 
founded  in  France,  called  the  Order  of  ot  Antlionv,  tbe 
members  erf  which  were  to  take  care  of  penons  alllielcd  with 
this  disorder. 

The  temptations  of  St  Anthonv  were  favourite  rabjects 
with  the  early  engravers ;  probably  from  th^  scope  which 
they  sflbrded  for  invention  and  imaginatioiL  Vaaari  »ya 
that  Michael  Angelo,  when  a  boy,  was  so  struck  with 
Schongauer*s  print  of  St  Anthony  tormented  bj  deMl«, 
(the  earliest  oi  these  productions,)  that  he  coined  it  m 
colours.  (See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollandt^ts, 
January  17 ;  Alban  Butler*s  livet  of  the  SaifUt;  Man?n  ; 
and  Cave*s  HUtoria  Literaria.) 

ANTHONY.  ST.,  FALLS  OF,  are  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  45^  N.  lat,  immediately  above  the  junction  of 
St  Peter's  River.    [See  Mississippi.] 

ANTHONrS,  ST.,  FIRB.    [See  Brtsipblas.] 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  a  genus  of  grasses,  one  species  of 
which  (A.  odoratum)  is  well  known  to  farmen  under  the 
name  of  the  iweet  vernal  gran.  It  is  a  small  annual  plant, 
bearing  its  flowers  in  short  heads,  which  are  not  vefy  cnm- 
pact  and  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the  tnp.  The  flowerets 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  a  pale,  yellowish  green  ;  earh 
consists  of  two  sharp-pointed,  smooth  glumes,  within  which 
are  two  other  dark-brown,  hairy  palero,  each  havine  an  awn  al 
its  back ;  the  stamens  are  only  two  in  number.  This  grass  is 
of  little  importance  for  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  it  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  sweet  smell  of  its  leaves,  which  causes 
much  of  the  well-known  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay. 


A0thasiuthii9  pdoratam. 
0,  a  flov«r>hMd  magntfled.  t,  a  floveivt  mors  mafviapd. 

A'NTHRACITE,  a  black,  light  mineral  mihelance, 
resembling  coal ;  so  named  from  dpOpal,  anikrax,  ehareoaL 
It  is  also  c^led  blind  coal,  because  it  bums  without  llane ;  and 
f^lance  coal,  from  the  German  word  glanx  (lustre),  beniise 
It  has  often  a  shining  surface  like  graphite,  or  Mi^kiead,  as 
it  is  improperly  called,  the  substance  of  whidi  peoeila  are 
made,  and  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied  in  eonpoeition. 
In  some  systems  of  mineralogy  it  is  divided  into  iwasiwy, 
9laUj,  and  columnar  anthracite;  bat  these  are  niMre  acci- 
dental varieties  of  structure,  and  are  all  of  tfie  same  ehemi- 
cal  composition,  when  the  pure  anthiacite  is  separated  froa 
the  matrix,  or  from  the  foreign  matter  with  whieh  it  ia 
mechanically  mixed.     Its  specific  gravity  is  abom  14MV 
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irater  hmag  tOOO;  it  is  slowly  combustible,  but  with- 
out flame,  and  according  to  the  analysis  by  Schaub  cf  a 
ftpecimeQ  liom  the  Meisoei;  it  contains  96  per  cent,  of  pure 
sarbon :  it  is»  in  fact,  a  mineral  charcoal.  Naphtha  may 
ae  considered  as  one  extremity  of  the  mineral  carbonaceous 
wbstanoee,  and  anthracite  as  the  other;  and  from  the 
lil^hly-inflammable  fluid  naphtha,  we  have  numerous 
varieties  of  mineral  tar,  or  petroleum,  bitumen,  asphaltnm, 
rannel  coal,  caking  coal,  slaty  coal,  &c.,  all  diminishing  in 
nllamm ability,  until  at  last  we  come  to  the  blind  coal,  or 
mthracite.  If  asphaltum,  or  indurated  mineral  pitch,  be 
subjected  to  distillation,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process, 
vhen  it  has  lost  a  part  of  the  bitumen  which  it  contains, 
t  resembles  caking  Newcastle  coal;  continuing  the  dis- 
illation,  it  passes  into  a  substance  which  is  identical  with 
Liithracite*  both  in  appearance  and  compositifm.  It  very 
Uen  happens  that  the  coal  strata  in  our  mines  are  traversed 
>y  dikes  of  basalt ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  such 
rases,  that  the  coal,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
»asalt,  is  converted  into  anthracite,  often  to  a  considerable 
lepth,  and  it  sometimes  acquires  a  columnar  structure, 
.^^rom  these  circumstances,  geologists  have  drawn  two  in- 
brences :  first,  that  the  bawilt,  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
he  coal;  must  have  been  in  a  melted  state  like  lava,  the 
leat  driving  off  the  bitumen  of  the  coal ;  and,  secondly, 
hat  anthracite,  when  found  in  other  strata  than  the  coal- 
neasures,  may  veiy  probably  be  coal  altered  by  heat, 
iiiiall  quantities  oi  anthracite  are  found  in  the  primary 
trata  of  most  countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  old  slate  of 
Ji)rnwaU,  Devon,  and  Cumberland,  where  the  appearances 
ed  to  borings  and  other  works  in  search  of  coal.  It  has 
iL'i'ii  frequently  met  with  in  the  rocks  of  the  transition 
;cries,  but  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  rocks  of  that 
Hii'ioiX  in  considerable  quantity,  until  Mr.  Weaver,  tliree 
ears  ago,  in  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  described  beds  of  anthracite  occurring  in  clay- 
.latc  and  grauwacke,  so  thick  as  to  be  regularly  worked 
ur  the  purpose  of  burning  the  lime  of  the  district  He 
;ays  that  tne  most  considerable  collieries  have  yielded 
15,000  tons  annually,  and  adds,  that  all  the  coal  of  the 
province  of  Munster,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
;ounty  of  Clare,  is  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  remarkable, 
:oo,  that  this  anthracite  coal,  and  a  slate  highly  charged 
tvith  pyrites,  which  a(H;ompanies  it,  are  full  of  impressions 
3f  plants  of  the  fern  tribe,  such  as  cquiseta  and  calamites, 
tinalogous  to  those  found  in  the  true  coal-formations ;  this 
is  an  important  circumstance  with  reference  to  the  history 
[)f  anthracite,  and  gives  strong  countenance  to  the  opinion 
that  this  substance,  even  in  the  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
is  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  found  in  many  of  our  coal- 
mines, but  generally  in  those  situations  where  the  coal 
comes  in  contact  with  basalt.  It  is  also  met  with  where 
basalt  comes  into  contact  with  carbonaceous  deposits  of 
more  modem  date,  as  at  the  Meisner,  a  mountain  near 
£schwe^  in  ^Icsse. 

ANTHROPO'GRAPHY,  a  term  designed  to  express 
the  object  of  one  branch  of  physical  geography. 

The  object  of  anthropography,  which  literally  signifies 
man-description,  is,  to  describe  the  actual  geographical 
distribution  of  the  human  race;  to  classify  it  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  physical  character  and  language; 
to  distinguish  between  nations  or  tribes  which  have  the 
same  general  physical  character  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  nations  or  tribes  which  seem  to  belong  to  one 
stock,  and  have  from  circumstances  adopted  the  language 
of  another  stock;  to  describe  briefly  the  religious  and  domes- 
tic usages  which  constitute  the  basis  of  national  character. 

The  term  ethnography  (nation-description)  is  sometimes 
used  by  German  writers  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given 
to  anthropography ;  though,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
when  so  us^,  the  word  eUmography  is  rather  mora  limited 
in  its  signification  than  that  which  we  have  assigned  to 
anthropography.     Some  German  writers  use  also  the  word 
Volkerkunde  (people-knowledge)  as  an  equivalent  to  ethno- 
graphy. But  ethnography  has  of  late  years  been  rather  used 
to  express  an  historical  investigation  mto  the  origin  and  mi- 
grations and  connexion  of  various  peoples.    Taking  it  in 
this  sense,  ethnography  n  purely  of  an  nistorical  character, 
and  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  anthropography.    A 
series  of  andiropographies,  of  differeut  epochs,  would  form 
the  true  basis  of  e&nography. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY,  derived,  like  most  of  our  other 
terms  in  science,  from  the  Greek,  implies  the  science  or 


theory  of  man.  It  has  been  little  cultivated  among  us  as 
a  separate  study,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  importance, 
and  has  never,  we  beUeve,  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
especial  course  at  our  universities.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
in  Germany,  where  various  professors  have  read  lectures  on 
it,  and  subsequently  published  their  treatises.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  distinguished  is  that  of  Kant,  the  last,  and 
from  its  nature,  as  divested  of  abstruse  speculation,  the 
most  popular  of  his  works.  It  was  published  by  him  about 
the  year  1798,  from  his  text  book,  having  been  for  thirty 
yeare  accustomed  to  give  a  winter  course  of  lectures  on  this 
subject,  and  another  during  the  summer  on  physical  geo- 
graphy, to  a  mixed  audience,  as  a  relief  from  his  more 
severe  duties  as  professor  of  pure  philosophy.  His  observa- 
tions supply  the  best  notion  of  that  which  ought  to  consti- 
tute such  a  science,  and  the  uses  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
when  properly  executed. 

A  theory  of  the  science  of  man,  systematically  executed, 
may  either  be  directed  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  corporeal  nature — and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
properly  called  phyiiological ;  or  it  might  be  calculated  to 
furnish  instruction  for  die  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  the  knowledge  of 
man,  both  as  an  individual  and  a  species,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  termed  pragmatical  anthropology.  The  former, 
it  IS  evident,  turns  on  the  investigation  of  what  nature 
makes  of  man — the  latter  on  what  man,  as  a  free  agent, 
either  makes,  or  can  and  ought  to  make  of  himselr.  If 
the  cause  of  memory  in  man  is  assumed  to  be  impres- 
sions left  behind  in  the  brain,  he  must  be  content  to  remain 
a  mere  spectator  of  Nature's  mechanism,  and  can  turn  his 
observations  to  no  account :  whereas,  if  he  applies  his  ex- 
perience of  what  has  been  found  useful  or  prejudicial  to 
memory,  in  order  to  acquire  greater  power  or  friciUty  in  its 
exereise,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  being  formed  into 
a  system,  would  constitute  that  branch  of  anthropology 
which  we  have  called  jNragmatical,  and  which  it  would  be 
useful  for  him  to  cultivate. 

Such  an  anthropolo^,  considered  as  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  subsequent  in  its  cultivation  to  the  period  of  acade- 
mical studies ;  it  considera  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  has  nothing  properly  to  do  with  the  natural  varieties  of 
the  human  race :  neither  does  it  invade  the  secluded  circle 
of  what  is  called  the  great  world,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  too  near  to  each  ouier,  and  too  remote  from  the  rest  of 
their  species,  to  be  observed  lyith  advanta^.  Among  the 
best  means  for  cultivating  it,  after  laying  m  a  proper  store 
of  Uiat  general  information  which  takes  precedence  of  all 
local  and  partial  knowledge,  is  travel,  and  the  reading  of 
travels-— to  which  may  be  added  as  aids,  if  not  direct  sources 
of  anthropology,  history,  biography,  the  drama,  and  even 
novels  and  romances. 

llie  chief  obstacles  to  its  acquirement,  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  science,  are,  in  others,  the  unwillingness  to  be 
observed — in  ourselves^  the  counter  check,  that  while  we 
are  under  any  emotion,  we  cease  to  observe,  and  when  we 
obser\*e,  the  emotion  ceases:  lastly,  the  force  of  habiU 
which  perplexes  our  judgment,  both  aa  to  what  by  nature 
we  ourselves  are.  and  what  our  neighbour  is. 

A  systematic,  and  yet  popular  anthropolo^,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  following  outline  of  Kant  s  work,  illus- 
trated with  examples  accessible  to  all  readers,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  great  utility,  by  affording,  in  the  copiousness  of  the 
tabular  heads  under  which  our  active  qualities  are  arranged, 
so  many  occasions  and  inducements  to  select  any  one  for 
special  study  and  classification  in  its  proper  department. 
In  diis  manner,  the  separate  laboura  of  individuals,  and 
even  casual  contributions,  would,  in  the  unity  of  the  plan, 
acquire  a  spontaneous  distributk)n  and  progressive  concen- 
tration towaids  a  whole— thus  forwarding  and  accelerating 
the  growth  of  so  useful  a  s(;ienoe. 

CONTXNTS. 

Part  L-^Anthropolo^cal   Didactic,    or   inetruciioni  fir 
learning  both  the  Interior  and  Exterior  of  Mo/u 

Book  I.  Of  the  Faculty  of  Cognition. 
Of  Self-consciousness. 
Self-love  (egoism). 

Actual  consciousness  of  our  representations. 
Self-observation. 

Representations  we  have  without   being  oODscious  of 
diem. 
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Diitinctneu  and  iudistinctncM  in 

our  repreaontations. 
Sense  in  oppusilion  to  reason. 
Apulogy  for  sense. 
Our   power  in   respect   of  tlia  fticulty   of  cognilioQ   i 

general. 
Aniflciol  play  with  Mntuoua  apparence, 
Allow«d  nionl  a^ctation  (counterfthtiDg). 
Tbe  Ave  external  miu«b. 
The  internal  sense. 
Cauies  of  the  increue  oi  diminutioa  of  leniations  in 

Obstruction,  weakening,  and  total  lou  of  Benaation. 
Sensuous  inventive  faeulty  in  its  different  species. 
Faculty  of  bringing  tbe  put  and  future  bebreus  by  the 

ima^ciDation. 
Involuntary  Action  in  health,  t.  e.,  dream. 
Faculty  of  detign. 
Faculty  of  cognition  in  as  far  as  grounded  on  under- 
standing, 
InBrmitiei  and  dieeases  of  the  mind,  with  respect 

faculty  of  cognition. 
Talents  in  the  fnrutly  of  cognition— wit,  sagaci^,  and 
orieinality  or  genius. 
Book  II.  Of  the  Senie  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 
Of  aensual  plca>i.re. 
A. — Sense  for  the  agreeable,  or   sensual  pica 

in  the  perception  of  an  object. 
B.— S«iue  for  the  beauHfuJ,  or  lute. 
Book  III.  Of  tbe  Faculty  of  Desire. 

Of  the  affections  (emotions). 
Passions. 

jlighcsf  physical  gao<l. 
Hiffhest  raorol-ph)  sifol  good. 
Fart  II>  4ntAropo/(^'ca/  Characlerutic,  or  the  way  to  Qnd 
oat  tbe  Interior  from  the  Exterior. 
JL  Of  the  cbaractec  of  tbe  person. 
1.  Disposition. 
9.  Temperament. 
3.  Cbaracterof  die  mind  (mode  of  thinking). 
PbyRognomy. 

B.  Cbaraoter  of  bmily. 

C.  „         of  nation. 

D.  „         ofrace. 

E.  „         of  species.— Df^noid'on  o/  Iht  Cha- 
raett  of  the  Httntan  Bact. 

(See  Kant's  Antkropologie  in  Pragmati*cher  hirmtht. 
Fourth  edition.  Pp.  323.  By  J.  F.  Herbart  Leiozig,  1833.1 
ANTHROPOTHAGI.  ISee  CaNNisALs.r 
ANTHROPOMORPUISU,  a  compound  Greek  word, 
literally  iignifying '  the  representation  of  human  form :'  but 
it  is  properly  used  to  signify  the  '  representation  of  divinity 
under  a  human  form ;'  and  the  nations  or  sects  who  have 
followed  Ibis  practice  have  been  sometimes  called  Anlhro- 

KmorphitM.  The  Egyptians  represented  deities  under 
iman  forms,  as  well  as  those  of  animals,  and  sometimes 
orylrr  a  oimbtnation  of  tbe  two.  Tbe  antient  Persians,  as 
HrTodi4us  lelli  at,  (i-  131.)  adored  the  Supreme  Being 
nndcT  DO  visible  iana  at  thnr  own  creation,  but  they  wor- 
shipped on  tbe  tops  of  mountains,  and  sacriflced  to  the 
•un  and  moon,  to  earth,  Are,  water,  and  the  winds.  Tbe 
Ill-brews  were  forbidden  (Exodus  xx.  4,  5)  to  make  any 
itaatia  or  Iba  representation  of  any  animated  being  what- 

The  Greek*  were  aasentially  anthropomorphists,  and  could 
never  separate  tbe  idea  of  superior  powers  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  ibem  under  a  human  form :  hence,  in  their 
nylholoity  and  in  their  arts,  eacb  deity  had  his  duitinguish- 
ing  attributes  and  a  characteristic  human  shape,  puihaps 
no  nation  hat  made  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  eculptiire  and 

ffiintiDg  without  applying  their  skill  to  the  representation  of 
ity.  Thus  piinter*  in  modem  limes  have  represented 
tbe  Supreme  Power,  and  our  Bibles  bave  sometimes  been 
iUustiBted  wilb  engravinBs  of  this  character.  In  one  of 
tbe  Wtnt  editions  of  the  Bible  [Mant  and  D'0>ley's),  which 
i*  iUustnted  by  enirravingt.  tHo  editora  have  Jmitted  all 
npreseotation  of  God,  tfatmifh  there  are  earlier  English 
editions  of  tbe  Bible  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  repre- 
— ■  -' ^'  minht  be  worth  while  considering  if 
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ANTHUS,  (Bechslein.)  the  P^t.  a  genua  of  binds  se- 
parated by  Dr.  Bechstcin  from  the  Linniean  fcnus  o&nida, 
a  separation  followed  by  Temmmcki  Wu^ier,  Lcmmi.  and 
Selby,  and  justly,  for  tlioufih  tbe  pipits  have  a  long  bind 
claw,  and  are  usually  coloured,  like  tbe  larks,  their  btU  w 
more  slender,  in  consequence  of  which  they  nerer,  Uke  tbem. 
feed  on  grain-  Jn  the  form  of  the  head,  in  tbe  movesneot 
of  tbe  tail,  and  their  mode  of  life,  they  resemble  tlm  wag- 
tails iMolacilla)  on  the  one  bund,  and  on  tbe  other  tlte  blu* 
breast  ISyhia  Suedea). 

Adhering,  then,  to  the  distinction  of  Becbstein.  we  cbe 
ractoHze  pipits  by  tbe  bill  being  straif^ht,  slender,  sonvw hat 
awl-shaped  towards  tbe  point,  having  the  ban  of  the  uppn 
mandible  keeled,  tbe  tip  slightly  bent  downward*,  and 
notched.  The  nostrils,  situated  at  tbe  sidea  of  the  bene  of 
the  bill,  are  oval,  and  partly  concealed  by  a  membrane . 
Feet,  with  tbe  shank  ((ariui)  generally  exceeding  ih« 
middle  toe  in  length ;  toes,  three  before  and  one  betund, 
and  with  tbe  outer  toe  adhering  to  the  middle  one  as  far  a* 
tbe  first  joint ;  the  bind  claw  rather  long.  The  wingk  hav« 
the  Drat  quill  very  short ;  the  tburd  and  fourth  the  longvai 

give  particular  details  of  ea«h  ipeciei  tmder 
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ANTIARIS  is  the  boUnical  name  of  the  haU-bbuloiis 
upes-Iree.  of  which  so  many  idle  stories  wen  prDpegaifd 
some  years  since  by  travellers.  It  was  said  to  be  •  Ur^ 
tree,  growing  in  tbe  island  of  Java,  in  the  midst  of  a  de^ 
caused  by  its  own  pestiferous  qualities ;  its  axhalatioEU  w*re 
reported  to  he  so  unwholesome,  that  not  only  did  tbey  canM 
death  to  all  animals  whicb  approadied  die  tree,  but  even 
destroyed  vegetation  for  a  cowiderable  distenew  ntnid  it; 
and,  Bnolly,  the  juice  which  flowed  firom  ita  stem,  when 
wounded,  was  said  to  be  tbe  most  deadly  ct  poiiuie.  To 
approach  tbe  upas-tree,  even  dr  the  moDKntary  purpoee  ti 
woundintf  its  stem  and  carrying  away  the  jutce*  wma  stated 
to  be  so  dangerous,  that  none  but  chminalt  nodcr  seotence 
of  death  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task.  As  a  usual 
in  such  cases,  this  bble  is  Gnuided  upon  oettain  tiatunl 
phenomena  which  occur  in  Java.  There  tt  such  a  tree  as 
the  upas,  end  its  juice,  if  mixed  with  the  blood  in  tbe  body 
of  any  animal,  is  speedily  fatal ;  end  there  is  also  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  same  island  on  which  neither  animal  nor  plaai 
can  exist.  But  the  two  circumstances  have  m  rBlatMn  to 
eacb  other:  the  poisoned  tract  is  a  small  vglley  fWwnWfrly 
surrounded  by  a  steep  embankment,  like  the  ci«teTata  rel- 
cano,  and  is  continually  emitting  &om  its  smfaoe  cMfaanir 
acid  gas,  which  is  alike  falsi  to  animals  and  plants ;  on  the 
other  band,  the  pdsonous  npas-tree  is  not  an  inhabitant  cf 
the  valley,  for  nothing  can  Uve  there,  but  it  flouriabM  in  tbe 
woods,  in  the  midst  of  other  treei  which  an  unbntDed  by 
its  Tkanity.     (For  particulars  eoneeming  this  fhfab,  *m 
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the  choice  of  illustrations, 
—  ,,  _jrpbi»ts   b  also  the  name  of  a  sect  of  early  ! 
•wu.    ^SeeilRHSTtCiandScuisitATics.l 
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Darwin's  Botanic  G^rdent  and  .thd  P^tmy  Ma^azinB,  vM, 
il.  p.  322 ;  for  an  aocoimt  of  tbe  Valley,  consult  the 
Jot/tmcd  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p,  isO.i 

In  the  eye  of  a  botajust,  the  upas  is  a  species  of  the  genus 
Antiaris,  vhioh  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Artocarpe^e,  a 
^roup  of  plants  all  of  «;hich  abound  in  a  milk  j  juice,  and 
many  ^f.  which, are,  extremely  poisonous.  (See  Arto- 
cjiRPsx.)  Of  the  original  species,  A.  toxicaria^  we  have 
iMt  joritk ' no  scientific , figujce ; . it  is,  howe^et,  cultivated  in 
;he  botanical  garden,  Calcutta,  whence  we  have  a  leaf  or 
;wo.  They  are  vei^  much,  like  those  of  the  following  plant, 
4.  macrdphyllay  which  has  been  found  on  the  hortti  coast 
>f  J^ew  Holland.    .  . 

The.  genua  Antiaris  has  its  stamens  and  pistiUa  in  separate 
lowers.  The  former  are  collected  in  little  heads  in  the  centre 
)f  a  minute  three  or  four-leaved  cal^x,  of  which  a  consi- 
brable  number  is  inclosed  in  a  hairy  involucmm  formed 
>f  several  fleshy  divisions,  which  are  rolled  inwards.  The 
)istillum  is  surmounted  by  a  calyx  of  several  leaves,  termi- 
lating  in  a  long,  two-parted  style,  and  contains  a  single 
luspended  ovuhim.  xhe  pistiUa  and  the  antheriferous 
lower* heads  stand  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  in  the  axillse  of 
ihe  leaves. 

ANTIBES,  a  fortified  town  and  port  of  France,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  the  Yar,  very  near 
he  frontier  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  587  miles  S.E.  by 
?.  of  Paris,  and  about  19  miles  S.W.  of  Nice,  40°  33'  N.  lat., 
^  7'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  the 
jrreeks  who  had  settled  at  Massalia.  i\qw  Marseilles,  as  a 
carrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Salyes,  and  the  I^i^u- 
ians  who  inhabited  the  Alps.  .(Strabo,  P*  180.)  Some  ac- 
iouDts  state  that  the  Marseillois  took  it  frotn  a  tribe  oyf 
Lagurians;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  place  probably 
med  its  importance,  as  well  as  its  name,  (*Ai/t<Vo\<9,  A^nti- 
K>1i8,)  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  t^en  from  under  the  iuiis- 
liction  of  Marseilles,  and  placed  in  the  rank,  of  an  Italic 
;ity  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  appears  tp  hav^ 
)een  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  flshary  jnay 
lave  contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre  ana  some  other 
mtient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During  ^e 
floman  dominion  there  was  an  arsenal*  and.  ihe  town  was 
)rotected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  vet 
cmain.  After  the  downfall  of  the  {loman  empire,  Antibes 
>ecame  subject  to  successive  nations  of  barbarians,  Yisi- 
roths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Franks.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
laraoens  in  the  ninth  century,  rebuilt  and  repeopled  in 
;he  tenth,  and  again  plundered  by  Spanish  and  Moorish 
lirates.  In  1 746,  it  stood  a  siege  against  the  Austrians^ 
lided  by  England  and  Savoy.  It  signaled  itself  in  1 81 5,  by 
shutting  its  gates  against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba. 

It  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  di- 
viding the  gulf  of  Jufin  from  that  into  which  toe  Var  falls ; 
m  a  district  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits,  especially  oranges, 
but  little  productive  of  the  other  necessaries  of  )ife.  The 
tuirbour,  wliich  is  nearly  circular,  is  so  choked  up  with  the 
sand  brought  by  the  Var,  the  mouth  of. which  is  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  that,  in  all  tbe  extent  of  the  basin, 
tliere  is  only  a  space  of  less  than  3.00  feet  by  950  feet 
Hrhere  vessels  can  anchor ;  and  to  approach  tbe  mole  they 
must  not  di^w  above  fiftcMsn  feet  of  water.  .  The  trade  of 
Antib^,  which  is.  but  small,  is  chiefly  in  oil,  olives,  dried 
Rruits,  and  especially  salt  fish.  Tho  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  5000,  are  considered  very  skilful  in  preparing 
anchovies. 

Antibes  is  .a  place  of  considerable  strength,  though  not  in 
the  first  class  of  fortresses.  There  is  a  citadel  and  several 
batteries  and  forts  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour.  The 
fortifications  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  times  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  improved  by  Vauban  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  .  Their  erection  has  ser^^ed  to  drain  t^e 
surrounding  marshes,  and  rend^the  air  healthy,  (fincy- 
clopedie Methodiqiie ;  Diet,  de  la  France;  M.  Brun ;  Balb|.) 

A'NTICHRIST CAvrtxptffroc)  means,  literally,  the  op- 
ponent of  the  anointed,  or.  of  the  Messiah.  The  name  of  An^ 
tichrist  (DTtOlC^*^p/UK)  was  given  by  Jews  and  Christians 
to  the  orreat  enemy  of  true  religion,  who  shall,  according 
to  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  appear  before  the  ctnaing  of  the 
Messiah  in  glory.  The  genial  woe  efifected  by  Antichrist 
is  called  by  the  Jews  ITU/D  vltfl  or  the  pangs  of  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah. 

The  name  of  Antichrist  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  the  first  two  epistles  of  St.  John :  i  Epist.  ii,  18, 22 ; 


iv.  3 ;  2  Epist.  7»  In  some  of  these  passages  false  toMhera 
are  called  Antichrists,  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  ^esus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God:  and 
this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that 
it  should  corned  and  even  now  already  is  in  the  world.  St. 
Paul  calls  Antichrist  that  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition ; 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
QoA\  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  Grod.  That  wicked  whom 
^he  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming:  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders.  2  Thess.  ii.  Emblematical  de- 
scriptions of  Antichrist  occur  in  the  twelilh  and  thirteenth 
chat)ter^  of  the  Revelations.  One  of  the  newest  German 
novels  bears  the*  title  Antichrist. 

ANTICOSTI,  an  island  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  between  49°  5',  and  49"  55'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 61°  54',  and  64°  30'  W.  long. 

,  This  island  does  not  possess  a  single  harbour.  Its  shore 
dn  the  north  side  is  high,  and  the  water  close  to  the  cliff  is 
deep ;  on  the  south  the  land  is  low,  and  the  water  shoal. 
Some  rocky  reefs  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shoreu  and  are  tbe  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  The 
islana  is  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  families 
who  have  been  jestablisbed  here  by  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland, one  at  the  east,  the  other  at  the  west  end,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  giving  help  to  persons  cast  away  upon  the 
coast.  The  surface  is  covered  with  white  cedar,  birch,  fir, 
poplar,  and.dwat>f  spruce  trees,  all  of  which  are  stunted  in 
their  growth.  Bears,  foxes,  hares,  and  sables  are  numer- 
ous, as  well  .as  partridges,  curlews,  plovers,  and  snipes. 
The  interior  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans.  Such 
Indians  as  have  visited  it  in  search  of  game  describe  it  as 
being  mostly  swampy. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  island  is  Natiscoti,  of  which  its 
present  name  is  evidently  a  corruption.  It  is  included 
within  the  government  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
(Anspach^s  History  of  New/oundkmd  ;  M'Gregor's  British 
America.) 

ANtlblCOMARIANITES.    [See  Hkretics.] 

ANTIDOTES,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  pven 
against ;  the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  poisons. 
Tlie  term  antidote  had  fbrmerly  a  much  wider  signification, 
and  was  applied  to  the  remedies  for  diseases  occurring  from 
natural  causes,  as  well  as  to  the. remedies  for  the  derange- 
ments of  the  functions  arising  from  the  direct  introduction 
into  the  system  of  a  known  and  material  poison.  Doubtless 
every  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  sl)ringing  from.some 
poison ;  as  fevers  from  an  altered  and  unhealthy  state  of 
the  atmosphere,;  or  eruptive  and  contagious  diseases  from 
the  vitiated  fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual  communicated 
to  another,  as  small-pox,  and  hooping-cough.  This  opinion 
is  expressed  by  the  employment  of  the  term  virus,  or 
poison,  to  signify  the  immediate  cause  of  Such  diseases ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  small-pox  yinis,  or  tbe  vaccine  virus. 

But  as,  in  the  present  day,  the  word  antidote  is  used  only 
to  signify  the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  poisons, 
Strictly  so  called,  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  what 
is  properly  comprehended  under  the  term,  when  employed  in 
this  sense.  While  thus  limiting  its  signification,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  application  of  the  word 
poison.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  define  what  a 
poison  is.  Foder^  considers  poisons  to  be  '  those  substances 
known  to  be  capable  of  rapidly  altering  or  destroying  some 
or  all  of  the  functions  necessary  to  life.*  I'his  must  be 
understood  to  apply  to  their  introduction  (whether  acci 
dentally,  intentionally  on  the  part  of  the  person  suffei-ing, 
or  criminally  on  the  part  of  others)  into  the, body  when  in 
the  usual  state  of  health ;  for  there  are  certain  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  which  seem  to  render  it  incapable 
of  being  injuriously  affected  by  doses  of  medicines  which  at 
another  time  would  speedily  destroy  life ;  and  other  states, 
such  as  when  the  body  is  under  the  influence  of  one  poison, 
where  another  proves  the  most  effectual  remedy  or  antidote. 
This  latter  state  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
bite  of  the  Coluber  carinatus,  a  species  of  snake  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  .during  the  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility 
occasioned  by  which,  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be 
given,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  such  advantage  that 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  may  be  considered  as  owing 
solely  to  it 

To  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
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poisons  operate  in  destroying  life,  we  must  be  made  aware 
that  what  we  commonly  regard  as  an  individual,  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  distinct  organs,  which,  though  in  some  re- 
spects independent  of  each  other,  yet  exert  a  reciprocal  in* 
lluence,  the  harmonious  play  of  tho  whole  being  necessary 
to  the  continuous  exercise  or  display  of  the  principle  of  life, 
and  that  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  any  one  of  the  more 
important  organs  necessitates  the  successive  suspension  of 
the  rest.  The  most  essential  of  these  are  consequently  de- 
nominated the  vital  functions,  viz.,  the  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  inner\'ation.  The  circulation  of  red  or  arterial 
blood  through  the  B^-stem*  but  especiallv  through  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  vital  properties,  and  due  nerformance  of 
the  functions,  of  the  different  organs — ^whicn  circulation  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  heart, — while,  to  render  the 
blood  arterial,  respiration  is  necessary,  and  this  is  effected  by 
the  lunge,  assisted  by  a  great  number  of  muscles,  the  co- 
operation, or  simultaneous  action  of  which,  is  occasioned  by 
the  in  lluence  of  the  epinal  chord,  directed  or  influenced  by 
the  brain.  Now,  certain  poisons  act  either  solely  on  one  of 
these  organs  and  functions,  or  upon  two  (x  three,  but  always 
in  an  ascertained  order  or  uniform  succession.  Oxalic  acid, 
(or  the  acid  of  sugar,  as  it  is  popularly  called,)  for  example, 
in  a  small  dose,  acts  first  on  tne  brain  and  spinal  chord,  but 
in  a  larger  dose,  also  affects  the  heart :  in  tne  former  case, 
the  respiration  will  be  perceptibly  interfered  with,  while  the 
heart  will  go  on  acting  for  some  time ;  in  tho  latter  case, 
both  will  cease  at  the  same  moment.  Recovery,  therefore, 
is  much  more  probable  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 
second :  for  we  can  carry  on  artificial  respiration  till  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  have  resumed  the  exercise  of  their 
functions ;  but  if,  as  in  the  second  instance,  the  heart  also 
has  ceased  to  act,  recovery  is  impossible. 

An  arrangement  of  poisons  according  to  their  mode  of 
action,  t.  e,  according  to  the  order  in  which  tho  vital  func- 
tions are  suocessivcly  affected  and  destroyed  by  them,  would 
be  of  great  utility  in  regulating  our  treatment,  teaching  us 
when  to  be  content  with  the  employment  of  autidotes  alone, 
and  when  to  employ  supplementary  means, —  as  artificial 
respiration*  blood  letting,  &c.  At  present  we  can  only 
make  an  approximation  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Another  point  of  consequence  is  the  settlement  of  the 
question, — Do  poisons  act  solely  on  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  in- 
fluence remote  organs,  only  by  s}-mpathy,  or  arc  they 
absorbed  into  the  circulatmg  fluids,  and  by  ihcm  carried 
to  the  organs,  whose  inopairea  or  suspended  functions  show 
them  to  be  markedly  affected  by  them  ?  Without  entering 
into  this  dispute,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  poisons  act  in 
the  one  way,  some  in  the  other  way,  and  a  few  in  both.  Of 
these,  the  first  set  are  the  most  formidable  and  the  most 
speedy  in  their  action,  allowing  little  time  for  the  employ- 
ment of  antidotes. 

Some  poisons  aot,  but  with  different  degrees  of  violence 
and  speed,  whatever  uart  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to; 
others,  again,  only  wnen  received  into  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines; while  some,  such  as  the  poison  of  the  viper,  are 
auite  powerless  when  swallowed.  Of  all  parts  of  tho  body, 
the  brain  and  nenous  substance  are  the  least  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  poisons,  when  applied  directly  to  them, 
though  acted  upon  by  so  many  poisons  when  applied  else- 
where. 

With  respect  to  the  local  operation  of  poisons,  t.  e.  their 
direot  action  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  some 
decompose  chemically,  or  alter  the  structure  of  (corrode)  the 
part  which  they  touch,  and  hence  they  are  called  corrosive 
poisons ;  such  are  the  mineral  acids,  of  which  sulphuric,  or 
oil  of  vitriol  may  ser\e  as  an  example.  Besides  this  local 
effect,  many  of  the  corrosive  poisons  act  speedily  upon  re- 
mote organs,  the  impaired  function  of  which  may  become 
a  source  of  greater  danger  than  the  destruction  of  tho  part 
first  attacked. 

Other  poisons,  without  immediately  altering  the  structure 
of  the  part,  irritate  it  so  that  inflammation  ensues,  by  which 
it  is  altered,  and  the  general  system  affected,  as  it  would  be 
by  inflammation  of  the  same  part  arising  from  any  other 
cause— even  when  the  poisonous  substance  does  not  pro- 
duce any  immediate  or  powerful  effect  upon  a  remote  organ 
—which  is  iiot  often  the  case,  as  most  of  them  influence 
some  of  the  vital  functions,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  These  are 
termed  irritant  poisons,  sueh  as  araoiiic  ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently albo  termed  corrosives,  though  inaccuratelv. 


Lastly,  there  afe  poiaona  which  neither  oMrode  nor  irntat« 
the  part,  but  cauae  a  peculiar  impression  upon  the  sentient 
extiemitiea  of  the  nerves,  which  is  conveyed  along  these 
to  some  remote  organ  or  organs,  the  function  of  which  they 
impair  or  suspend.  Many  of  theae  ahoold  be  termed  seda- 
tives, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  [see  SiDATtTss]  ; 
others  are  narcotics ;  and  those  which  prmme  some  defcree 
of  local  irritation,  are  termed  narootico-aends.  But  oAeo 
one  and  the  same  article,  aceordinff  to  the  doee  and  mode 
of  administration,  acts  in  all  the  three  w»ys;  tofaeooo  for 
example. 

The  selection  of  appropriate  means  to  oounteraet  the 
effects  of  poisons  must  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of 
tho  manner  in  which  each  particular  poison  acts ;  but  as  we 
cannot  enumerate  or  specify  these  here,  we  shall  give  only 
general  rules  to  this  effect.    These  may  be  redoeed  to 
three,  viz.,  I,  to  remove  the  poisonous  substance:   3,  to 
prevent  or  limit  its  local  effects :   3,  to  obviate  its  effect » 
on  remote  organs,  supporting  their  action  by  appropriate 
measures,  till  the  injurious  impression  has  subsided.     The 
first  of  these  is  to  be  accomplished  mostly  by  mechanirat 
means.    If  the  poison  has  been  applied  to  any  external  part. 
as  by  the  bite  of  a  viper,  or  rattle-?nake,  a  cupping-glase,  i>r 
what  will  answer  as  well,  a  Mine-glass,  tumbler,  or  mp  i>f 
any  kind,  from  which  a  part  of  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
by  holding  within  it  a  lighted  candle  for  a  second  of  time, 
should  be  immediately  applied.    If  the  poison  has  been 
taken  into  tho  stomach,  and  is  not  of  a  kind  to  arrest  in- 
stantly the  action  of  the  heart,  its  removal  is  to  be  attempte«l 
by  the   stomach-pump,    or  by    exciting  vomiting.      Tlie 
stomach-pump  cannot  well  be  used  without  introducing 
into  the  stomach  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which,  by 
diluting  the  poison,  lessens  its  violence,  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  oxalic  acid.    The  stomach-pump  is  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  case  of  narcotic  poisons,  as  the  insensihihty 
which  they  occasion   prevents  the    stomach  from  bein;r 
affected  by  emetics.    But  should  a  stomach-pump  not  be  at 
hand,  nor  any  one  be  present  skilled  in  the  use  of  it,  wc 
must  attempt  to  produce  vomiting  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  Tor  this  purpose,  a  table-spoonfUl  of  flour  of  mustard . 
which  is  mostly  to  be  found  in  every  house,  may  be  put  int) 
a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  given  to  the  patient ;    or  a 
scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  >itriol)  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  distilled  water ;  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  d-*- 
solved  in  half  a  pint  of  any  distilled  water,  as  cinnamon,  m»r 
be  drunk  by  the  patient,  and  the  disposition  to  vomit  enroti- 
raged  by  tickUng  the  throat  with  a  feather,  and  pressing  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.    Neither  ipecacuanha  nor  tartar 
emetic  should  be  given,  os  their  action  is  alwa}*8  preceded  by 
much  nausea,  during  which  the  absorption  of  the  poison  is 
often  facilitated. 

Where  the  poison  is  of  a  corrosive  or  irritant  nature,  in- 
stead of  losing  time  in  seeking  the  means  of  causing  vomit- 
ing, it  is  in  general  advisable  to  adopt  the  second  rule,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  or  limit  its  local,  and  thereby  its  remote, 
effects.    To  accomplish  this,  we  must  ascertain  what  the 
poisonous  substance  was  from  which  the  patient  is  sufferine. 
and  must  also  know  how  it  acts,  as  upon  this  depends  the 
success  of  our  treatment    The  objects  we  must  have  in 
view  are  either  to  dilute,  and  so  weaJun  it ;  to  supply  from 
an  external  source  the  particular  principle,  which  the  poi^m 
would  abstract  from  the  ooats  of  tne  stomach ;  or  by  adding 
something  to  it,  so  change  its  nature  as  to  render  it  com- 
paratively or  altogether  harmless,  which  last  will  always  be 
effecteoi  if  we  can  succeed  in  forming  an  insoluble  compound. 
The  first  may  be  done  by  giving  plen^  of  warm  water:  and 
when  we  know  the  particular  poison,  if  the  warm  water  can 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  an  antiaote,  the  second  or  third  object 
will  also  be  ensured.  Suppose  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  has 
been  swallowed,  add  to  the  water,  chalk,  magnesia,  or  snap . 
the  chalk  will  make,  with  the  acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
being  insoluble,  will  do  no  harm,  wliife  with  the  magnesia 
the  acid  will  form  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  and 
with  the  soap  sulphate  of  potash,  both  of  which  are  purga- 
tive salts,  and  will,  by  their  action  on  the  bowels,  assist  in 
lessening  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poison  before  it 
was  decomposed.     So  when  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lend) 
is  swallowed,  by  giving  Epsom  salts  we  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead,  whicii  will  be  discharged  by  the  boweb« 
operated  upon  by  the  magnesia,  which  has  been  freed  fW>m 
the  sulphuric  acid.     Corrosive  sublimate  (bi-chloridc)  of 
mercury  abstracts  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach  (he  albu- 
men which  they  contain,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  proto- 
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chloride,  or  oalomel ;  now,  if  by  giving  white  of  egg,  which 
is  pure  albumen,  we  supply  it  with  the  principle  which  it 
would  otherwise  obtain  from  tho  coats  of  the  stomach,  we 
shall  preserve  these  entire^ 

Such  means,  then,  are  antidotes,  properly  speaking ;  for 
he  means  by  which  the  secondary  or  remote  effects  are  to 
}e  combated,  deserve  rather  to  be  termed  counter-poisons. 
The  counter-poisons  ate  of  no  small  value  in  cases  of  poi< 
loning  by  the  corrosive  and  irritant,  while  they  are  of  the 
itmost  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  sedative  and  nar- 
!otic  poisons.  To  administer  these  appropriately,  we  must 
Lnow  which  of  the  vital  organs  the  poison  most  speedily 
ifTecta.  When  it  affects  the  heart,  the  symptoms  greatly 
esemble  syncope  (or  fainting),  and  as  such  poisons  are  the 
Qost  dangeroos,  agents  which  act  as  rapidly  as  the  poisons 
ire  alone  to  be  trusted  to:  such  agents  are  to  be  found 
Lmong  the  diffusible  stimuli,  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  t.  e. 
melling  salts,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  or  dissolved  in  water 
ind  taken  into  me  stomach,  warm  brandy  and  water,  &c. 
rVhcre  it  chiefly  affects  the  spinal  marrow,  there  occur 
pasms  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  when  the  brain, 
here  is  partial  or  complete  insensibility  (coma),  often  with, 
it  first,  full  pulse,  flusned  far^  and  laborious  breathing,  re- 
embling  apoplexy.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  artificial 
espiration,  and  afterwards  bleeding,  with  the  subsequent 
idministration  of  coffee  or  vinegar,  greatly  contribute  to  save 
he  patient. 

We  have  not  spoken  here  of  gaseous  poisons,  which 
7ould  lead  to  unnecessary  details.  They  act  either  by  ex- 
iluding  the  common  atmospheric  air,  in  which  case  removal 
nto  pure  air  is  required;  or  by  producing  inflammation, 
ike  the  irritant,  or  oppression  of  the  brain,  like  the  nar- 
totic  poisons,  and  are  to  be  combated  on  similar  principles. 
1  will  be  more  useful  to  append  a  list  of  the  poisons 
vhich  act  on  the  brain,  and  of  those  which  act  on  the  heart 
>f  poisons  which  act  upon  the  brain,  the  most  common  are 
ilcohol,  i.  e,  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  henbane,  hemlock, 
lamphor,  and  tne  essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  of  tobacco.  Of 
hose  actine  on  the  heart,  the  chief  are,  infusion  of  tobacco, 
ind  large  doses  of  prussic  acid,  foxglove,  strychnia  (prin- 
iple  of  nux  vomica),  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  preparations 
)r  salts  of  antimony  and  of  baryta,  and  several  animal 
>oisons. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  the  great  neces- 
;ity  of  an  acquaintance  with  it  must  be  sufficiently  clear, 
lot  only  to  insure  our  doing  right,  but  to  prevent  us  from 
loing  wrong.  By  administering  an  ill-timed  antidote  (as 
ve  conceive  it  to  be),  we  often  hasten  the  fatal  event :  as 
vhere  vinegar  is  given  when  opium  has  been  swallowed, 
)cfore  it  has  been  ejected  from  the  stomach;  and  by  throw- 
n^  tobaccx)  smoke  into  the  bowels  of  a  person  apparently 
Irowned,  we  extinguish  the  feeble  spark  of  life  which  might 
lave  sufficed  to  reanimate  him  but  for  such  injudicious 
nterference. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  just  principles  of  treatment 
vill  be  diffused  among  tho  people,  as  well  as  among  medical 
ncn,  by  which  many  lives  may  be  preserved  to  their  fami- 
ies  and  to  the  community.    [See  Poisons.] 


Slwr  Coin,  BxHiah  Mnstam. 

ANTI'GrONUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  Macedonian  bybirth,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  scramble 
for  kingdoms  which  ensued  among  that  prince's  generals 
after  his  deatb,  B.C.  323.  From  that  time  till  his  own  death, 
H.c.  301,  the  history  of  Antigonus  is  in  great  measure  the 
political  history  of  western  Asia.  It  comprises  a  long  and 
intricate  series  of  wars,  in  which  extensive  provinces  rapidly 
changed  their  masters ;  but  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  connect- 
ii^g  the  rise  of  the  two  great  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Seleucidee  with  ti^e  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire in  tho  east. 


For  the  immediate  conseanences  of  Alexander's  death, 
we  refer  to  Anti pater  ana  Perdiccas.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  provincos,  or  satrapies,  to  the  chief  Macedo- 
nian officers,  Antigonus  received  the  greater  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamph'ylia.  But  as  soon  as  Perdiccas  conceived 
the  project  of  rendering  himself  the  i^al  master  of  all  the 
Macedonian  conquests,  he  sought  the  ruin  of  Antigonus,  as 
the  most  likely  person  to  thwart  his  views.  Antigonus 
saw  his  danger,  and  fled  with  his  young  son,  Demetrius,  to 
Antipater.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  short  contest  which  ensued  between  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic  cKieftain :  but  Antipater,  on  making  a 
fresh  distribution  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  added  Susiana  to 
Phrygia  and  Lycia,  which  Antigonus  already  held,  (we  find 
no  mention  of  Pamphylia  in  the  second  division,)  and  de- 
clared him  general  of  the  king  s  forces  in  Asia,  with  a  special 
commission  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  best  officers,  satrap  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  and  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  Antipater  as  protector.  Antigonus 
gained  a  victory  over  him  by  bribing  one  of  his  chief  officers 
to  desert  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Eumenes,  unable  to  keep  the 
field,  shut  himself  up  in  the  stroxfg  fortress  of  Nora;  and 
his  antagonist,  after  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  round 
him,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade, 
marched  into  Pisidia,  and  soon  overthrew  Alcetas,  the  bro- 
ther, and  Attalus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Perdiccas,  the  only 
persons  except  Eumenes  now  openly  hostile  to  Antipater. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  since  Diodorus,  as  our  copies  now  stand,  passes  at 
once  fnm  e.g.  322  to  319,  omitting  to  mark  the  intervening 
years.  But  the  expedition  of  Antigonus  against  Alcetas  is 
nlaced  by  him  in  the  latter  half  of  319  ;  and  his  arrival  in 
Macedonia  may  be  determined  to  the  beginning  of  321,  in 
which  year  Perdiccas  died.  If  therefore  we  suppose  that 
the  winter  of  321-20  was  spent  in  arrans;ing  affairs  upon 
Antipater  s  accession  to  the  re^ncy,  and  that  Antigonus 
commenced  his  operations  against  Eumenes  in  320,  two 
years  will  be  left  for  those  operations,  for  the  proceedings 
a^inst  Alcetas  and  Attalus,  and  for  the  siege  of  Nora« 
which  ended  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  therefore  in 
the  course  of  318.  This  seems  more  time  than  these  trans- 
actions require. 

Antigonus,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Antipater,  began  tc 
attempt  the  estabUshment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Asia.  For  this  undertaking  he  was  oualified,  not  only  by 
his  talents  and  skill  in  war,  in  which  he  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  generals  trained  under  Philip  and  Alexander, 
but  also  by  the  possession  of  four  provinces  and  a  powerful 
army  of  60,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  30  elephants,  and  by 
the  commission  of  the  late  regent  Antipater,  constituting 
him  general  of  the  royal  forces.  This,  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs,  might  be  considered  almost  as  good  a  warrant 
as  any  derived  from  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxane,  who, 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  grandmother  Olympias,  had  now 
nominally  succeeded  Arrhidseus  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Considering  it  of  high  consequence  to  gain  over  Eumenes, 
he  sent  the  most  flattering  invitations  to  that  general, 
while  still  cooped  up  in  Nora;  and  Eumenes  so  far  as- 
sented to  his  terms  as  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him, 
conjointly  with  Olympias  and  the  children  of  Alexander. 
Meanwhile  he  expelled  the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Helles- 
pontinc  Phr}'gia,  or  Mysia,  from  their  provinces,  and  took 
possession  of  Ephesus,  and  of  four  ships  laden  with  600 
talents  of  silver,  on  their  way  to  Macedonia. 

The  state  of  things  in  Europe  favoured  his  views.  Cas- 
sander,  son  cff  Antipater,  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  sta- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  his  father,  sought,  by  the  assistance 
of  Antigonus,  to  supplant  Polysperchon,  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tectorate. This  Antigonus  readily  promised,  hoping  that, 
while  the  attention  of  the  government  at  home  was  dis- 
tracted by  these  contests,  he  should  easily  establish  his 
own  power  in  Asia.  But  he  found  a  formidable  enemy  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  no  sooner  at  large  than  a  considerable 
body  of  his  Cappadocian  friends  and  followers  collected  round 
him ;  and  receiving  from  Olympias  and  Polysperchon  a  large 
sum  of  money,  with  the  command  of  3000  of  the  Argyr- 
aspido),  or  Silver-shields,  a  select  body  of  Macedonian 
veterans,  with  the  commission  of  imperial  general  in  all 
Asia,  he  declared  himself  openly  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority.  He  soon  collected  a  strong  army ;  but,  unable  to 
make  head  against  Antigonus,  he  retreated  through  Cilicia 
and  Ccele- Syria  into  Babylonia,  where  he  wintered  in  3 1 7-6.     ^ 
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..  The  fbUowing  Bummer  was  spent  by  the  contending 
generals  in  «  seriea  of  marcbea  in  Persia  and  Media :  An- 
tigonus  being  supported  by  Python,  satrap  of  Media,  and 
Beleucus,  satrap  of  Babvlonia ;  Eumenes  by  the  satraps  of 
the  upper  provinces,  as  they  were  called,  lying  to  the  north* 
and  towaros  India,  who  were  united  by  a  common  fear  of 
Python.  After  a  doubtful  campaign,  closed  by  an  indet 
cisive  battle,  in  which  the.  fortune  of  war  preponderated  en 
the  whole  agakist  Antigonus,  the  armies  separated;  Anti- 
gonus  taking  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Gamarga,  or  Gadi^ 
mala,  in  Media,  Eumenes  in  Gabiene.  A  district  of  nine 
days  journey  separated  the  two.  Crossing  this  by  a  forced 
march  in  m&d-winter,  Antigonus  endeavoured  to  surprise  the 
enemy ;  buti  his  wary  adversary  was  not  off  his  guard.    A 

£  itched  battle  ensued,  which  in  the  critical  moment  was 
Mt  by  the  cowardice. of  tieaohcry  of  one  of  Eumenes' 
officers,  and  on  the  next  day  that  brave  and  faithful  general 
was  delivered  up  bound,  to  Antigonus  by  the  Argyraspidso. 
This  completed  the  ruin  of  the  royal  party  in  Asia,  which 
Eumenes  alone  upheld.  .  (b.c.  315,  early.) 

Aatigonua  leturned  to  Media,  and  went  into  winter- 
quarters  nenr  Ecbatana.  He  made  a  savage  use  of  his 
Tictery,  putting  to  death  several. officers  whom  he  knew  to 
be  ill-effected  towards  himself.  Eumenes  he  retained  some 
time  in  prison,  earnestly  desiring  to  secure  his  services; 
but  finally  apprehension,  or  the  importunity  of  his  Mace- 
donian followers,  prevailed  on  him  to  consent  to  that  great 
general's  death.  His  friends  now  began  to  experience  how 
much  more  ambition  weighed  with  him  than  gratitude. 
Python,  satrap  of  Media,  was  sacrificed  to  his  Jealousy, 
another  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  AJexander's  officers. 
On  quitting  Media,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Susa ; 
the  citadel  of  which  containing  treasures  stored  there  by 
Alexander,  to  the  amount  of  15,000  talents,  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  order  of  JScleucus ;  in  addition  to  which  he  had 
amassed  10,000  talents  in  giits  and  valuable  booty  in  Media 
and  elsewhere.  Returning  .towards  the  Mediterranean 
through  Babyloniai  he  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Seleu-r 
cus,  of  whom  he  required  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  his 
province.  The  Bab>'ionian  satrap  declined  to  render  it, 
allenng  that  he  held  the  government  as  a  free  gift  from 
the  Macedonians,  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  life 
of  Alexander ;  and  indc^nl  his  title,  and  that  of  Antigonus, 
te  their  respective  dominions,  stood  on  the  same  ground. 
But  finding  that  his  dangerous  ally  would  by  no  means  ad- 
mit this  answer,  and  warned  by  the  fate  of  Python,  Seleucus 
fled  betimes  to  Egypt ;  seeking  to  engage  Ptolemy  in  a 
combination  against  Antigonus,  who  now  aimed  openly  at 
uniting  all  the  Macedonian  conquests  under  himself. 

Ca«sander,  and  Lysimachus,  governor  of  Thrace,  readily 
joined  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  to  check  the  power  of 
their  dangerous  rival;  and  in  concert  they  sent  demands 
which  they  could  not  expect  to  be  granted,  requiring  him 
to  resign  Cappadocia  and  Lycia  to  Cassander,  Hellespon- 
tine  Phrygia  to  Lysimachus.  Syria  to  Ptolemy,  and  Baby- 
lonia to  Seleucus;  and  to  divide  with  them  the  ample  trea- 
sures which  ho  hdd  acquired  in  the  war  against  Eumenes. 
Antif^oniis  replied  by  menaces  against  Ptolemy,  and  prc- 
piired  for  the  strupgle.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  gain 
Rhudes  ami  Cyprus  to  his  party,  and  dispatched  Aristode- 
mus  tile  Milesian  into  l*eloponne8U8  to  raise  soldiers,  and 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Polysporchon ;  who,  having  lately 
been  the  common  enemy  of  Ca&sauder  and  himself,  was  now 
united  to  him  by  their  common  jealousy  of  Cassander. 
Ari»todemus  succeeded  in  both  his  objects.  Meanwhile 
Anti^ronus  had  been  diligently  employed  in  Phoenicia  in 
building  ships,  the  chief  naval  power  of  the  Mediterranean 
bviH}?  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  It  is  said  by  Diodorus 
that  bOaO  men  were  employed  in  felling  and  sawing  timber 
in  Mount  Libanus:  and  Antigonus  boldly  declared,  that 
before  tlie  summer  was  over,  Cb.c.  3U.)  he  would  com- 
mand the  sea  with  a  fleet  of  500  vessels.  In  that  sum- 
mer, the  Rhodian  tieet  in  his  ser\ice  had  been  defeated 
by  Ptolemy's  lieutenant  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia ;  but  this 
inisf irtune  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  success 
in  Syna.  where  the  strong  cities  of  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Tvrc 
fell  into  his  liands.  Ho  then  left  his  son  Demetrius  sur- 
namecl  Pohorcctes,  or  Taker  of  Cities,  a  voung  man  of  hich 
promise,  to  command  in  Syria,  and  himself  repaired  to  the 
webUrn  coast  of  Amo,  in  the  winter  of  314-3.  During  the 
next  year,  the  greater  part  of  Curia  fell  into  his  hands  and 
he  was  further  occupied  in  exciting  the  Thracian  tribes  to 
*""""  ^  '^^•^'^•chus  and  in  forming  a  party  in  Greece  aga-ast 


Cassander.    In  that,  and  in  the  Mowing  ymw,  most  of 
Peloponnesus,  Euboui,  Thtbes,.  and  the  giemter  part  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  were  gained  to  his  alUanee ;  mnd  a  pru- 
dent appearance  of  modeiatioa  in  re-enyblishing,  as  mde 
pendent  states,  the  cities  from  which  he  expelled  Cassander  ^ 
garrisons,  added  greatly  to  the  good  feebng  enlcrtain«a  i  ^ 
wards  him.    These  auocewes,  however,  ware  doaded  In-- 1 he 
ill-fortune  of  Demetrius^  who  was  defeated  by  Plolemv  in  n 
great  hatae.at  Gasa,  in  conMqnence  of  whioh  the  etmM  t^ 
Syna,  as  far  as  Siden*  returned  into  the  victor  s  poetmsr  n 
(B.C.  312,  after  midsummer;.    Seleacus,  eacoaragod  by  tht^ 
success  of  his  ally,  and  trusting  to  his  popularitv  amonir  br* 
former  subjects,  returned  to  Babylonia  with  onW  800«»  foi- 
lowers,  and  with  that  small  foree  lagai&ed  poaMsaloo  of 
his  satrapy.     From  this  time  the  »ra  of  the-  8aleBrif|.-i» 
eommoices.     The  fortunes  of  Antigonus  were  restiirr^. 
partly  by  a  victory  gained  by  Demetrius  over  one  of  Pto- 
lemy s  lieutenants,  and  partly  by  his  own  return  to  Syria 
upon  which  Ptolemy,  unwilling  to  risk  all  in  a  pitched  battle 
agajnst  so  able  a  general  supported  by  a  superior  annv.  fell 
back  mto  Egypt.    Antigonns  then  employed  his  son  in  a 
ftuitless  attempt  to  take  Petra,  the  chief  eity  of  the  Naba- 
thoan  Aiabs.    This  place,  of  which  a  very  cartons  and 
»a^ro«t»nf  account  has  been  published  by  Gaptams  Uhy 
and  Mangles,  lies  about  illy  miles  m  a  sonth-westerir  dtrro- 
tion  fix)m  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was'then  a 
caravan  station  and  a  great  depdt  of  Ambian  meirhandi^e  • 
the  hope  of  plunder  seems  4o  have  been  the  chief  object  of 
the  enterprise.   Demetrius  failed  in  this  project,  and  n\^  m 
an  attempt  to  expel  Seleucus  from  Babvlonia,  n.  c.  31 1 .     A 
TOaee  was  concluded  between  Cassander,  Lvsimachus,  or.<l 
J:Holemy,on  the  one  part,  and  Antigonns  onthe  other,  im  ;n 
wnditoon  that  Cassander  should  be  president  {trrpatfiyhc)  of 
Kurop  antil  the  nominal  king,  Alextnder.  son  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Great  by  Roxana,  attained  his  majority;  and  that 
the  oteOT  parties  should  remain  in  possession  of  what  tl.vv 
each  had ;  and  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  be  free 

We  may  here  briefly  trace  the  history  of  the  royal  famil\  of 
Maoeden  up  to  this  time.  After  Antipatcrs  death,  Pbh  sper 
chon  brought  forward  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxani^  Lp. 
ported  by  Olympias,  as  a  rival  to  Arrhidseus.  Arrhid©us  CM 
into  the  hands  of  Olympias.  who  put  him  to  death,  b.c.  31 7. 
In  the  fellewmg  year.  Olympias  being  taken  prisoner,  tivn.- 
ther  with  Roxana  and  her  8on.  suffered  the  same  &te  at  Ui*^ 
hands  of  Cassander.  who  retained  the  young  king  and  V  % 
mother  in  close  custody.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  peace 
he  added  the  murder  of  them  both  to  the  long  list  of  tlaVrani 
iniquities  which  pollute  this  history,  moved  parUy  by  the 
fear  that  the  Macedonians  would  be  inclined  to  fevour  the 
cause  of  Alexander's  son.  partly  by  the  desire  of  obviatine 
that  arucle  which  provided  that  his  own  government  sh<.uia 
expire  when  the  young  prince  came  of  age.  Two  only  of  the 
descendants  of  Philip  now  remained.  Hercules,  the  son  -  f 
Alexander  by  Bai-sine,  (see  Albxawdkr,)  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Polysperchon  as  a  claimant  to  the  crown ;  but  hi, 
treacherous  guardian  was  bribed  to  murder  him  by  Ca*. 
Sander  (b.c.  309).  Somewhat  later,  Cleopatra,  Alexander  . 
sister,  having  engaged  herself  in  marriage  to    Ptolcmv 

ITaifr^^  P^li^*"*^  hy  Antigonus,  who  durst  neith^; 
detam  her  forciblv  at  Sardes.  her  place  of  residence,  nor 

JITJ.  T^^^i^'li  '^^^^*'  ^^  strengthen  PtoJcm% 
by  her  claim  to  the  succession.  Thus  was  the  house  .Y 
Fnuip  and  Alexander  cut  off  root  and  branch,  not  rvachin- 
even  to  the  fourth  generation,  •  and  it  was  cxUnguisbed  U 
the  hands  of  such  as  thought  upon  nothing  less  than  ll.e 
execution  of  God's  justice,  due  unto  the  cruelty  of  th«e 
powerful,  but  merciless,  princes.  Wherefore  the  ambitiou* 
frames,  erected  by  these  tyrants  upon  so  wicked  foundation* 
ot  innocent  blood,  were  soon  after  cast  down,  overwhelminir 
themselves  or  their  children  with  the  ruins,  as  the  seqiicl 
will  declare;     {Rsdei^h,  Higtory  of  the  Worm 

To  return  to  the  order  of  events:  the  alliance  did  not  la^i 
more  than  a  year  and  i^tolemy  was  the  first  openly  to  break 
it,  alleging  that  Ahtigonus  had  transgressed  the  conditioi;5 
by  uueriering  with  the  Grecian  cities.  During  the  veir* 
310.  309.  308,  hostilities  continued,  without  any  mlrM 

J^fn"«  '^n?*  T"""!^^^  K^^""  disadvantage  of  Ptolemy.  In 
June.  307.  Demetrius,  being  sent  to  Greece  by  his  father 
with  a  powerful  tleet  to  set  free  the  Grecian  ciUes  which 
were  still  held  by  Cussander.  appeared  before  the  Piiwu*. 
and  having  made  himself  master  of  that  important  pU« 
was  gladly  entertained  as  a  friend  by  the  TthSrS 
whom  he  guaranteed  the  independwico  of  thair  atal^ 
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The  island  does  not  contain  a  single  river,  and  the  few 
inconsidenibie  springs  it  has  are  so  brackish,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  forced  to  collect  rain-water,  and  preserve  it 
in  cisterns  for  domestic  use.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
this  deficiency  that  Antigua  was  not  inhabited  by  the 
CariblM,  the  aborigines  of  these  islands,  and  that  the  settle- 
ment of  it  by  Europeans  proceeded  for  a  long  time  but 
very  slowly.  The  island  is  now  divided  into  six  parishes, 
each  of  which  has  a  town  or  village,  and  eleven  districts. 
It  contains  six  churches,  the  same  number  of  chapels,  and 
nine  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Methodists  and 
other  dissenters.  The  Moravian  United  Brethren  have  an 
establishment  on  the  island  for  communicating  religious  in- 
struction to  the  slaves. 

The  town  of  Saint  John,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  its  streets  are  in 
some  parts  very  steep.  This  town  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sea-breeze,  and  flrom  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  every  shower  that  falls. 

willoughby  Bay,  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entrance 
much  contracted  by  a  reef,  but  is  secure  within,  and  aflfords 
good  anchorage  in  four  to  five  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  town  of 
Parham,  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  spacious  harbour, 
which,  however,  has  not  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large 
vessels.  A  little  island,  called  Prickly  Pear,  lies  off  the 
west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parham  Harbour.  Falmouth 
Harbour  is  to  ^e  westward  of  English  Harbour,  already  men- 
tioned. The  town  of  Falmouth  is  built  on  the  western  side 
of  this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  on  an  islet 
within,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six 
fathoms  of  water.  Five  Islands  Harbour,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  is  a  large  harbour  so  called  from  five  remark- 
able islets,  which  lie  nearly  in  a  line  firom  east  to  west  about 
half  a  mile  off  the  point  on  its  south  side. 

The  executive  government  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St 
Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Its  legislature  consists  of  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  a  house  of  assembly  composed  of  twenty-four  members, 
who  are  chosen  bv  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  The  public 
revenue  of  the  colony  amounts  to  about  16.000/.  per  annum, 
ond  the  value  of  its  exports,  which  are  principally  made  to 
Oroftt  Britain,  amounts  to  about  300,000/.,  employing  be- 
twcfoii  fbrty  and  fifty  sail  of  shipping.  Antigua  has  also  a 
<^(Mui(l(trai)lo  trade  with  the  neighbouring  British  and  fo- 
riiign  (M)lonios,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  trade  upwards 
uf  MOO  smail  vrsMols  onnually  enter  and  leave  the  different 
ports  of  the  island, 

Tho  nopulution  of  Antufua  comprises  35.714  souls,  of 
wh<ifii  AH/i  aiH)  whltoi  and  "^»o  wdoured  people,  and  29.839 
«r«  sluvi**.  U  ountttlns  ninotwn  schools,  in  which  about 
urn  ulitlflitui  iirw  wIuorIcmI  In  sovon  of  these  schools, 
whiMi  Hrii  In  lli*«  <"wris,  alHnit  dUO  pupils  uro  instrucltMl  ao- 

iw.rdiiiu  ((•  lliit  Null tl  Hystitui.    '1  horo  are  bosulos  sovoral 

NtiMilMy  »oh.H.U.  whioh  uMi  nuuioiMUs ly  nttondod;  and  nine 

^l,llll r  -buMs  HIM.  Um\M  to  txml    In  the  wmrso  of  the 

Im.»  H,.r  ( IHlU)  iw..  Uiw-  y^^v^  l'H««»a  in  tho  cH»l«ny  of  great 

M./-.  U  '  «♦.  Hi'l  ^'^  M^llMvInK  IV«M.  .MilouriMl  am    black  per- 
*  II  L\nui,t\  M»«li»«liil«  ntiil  I  nab  ilios,  and  for 

i    <  HI  milt  H       (««■«.  LiTIIOWTIIMVrTIC*.] 
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limitation  geo- 
titiffwnH  ivinflufis  it  sololy  to  tho 
•Hi*,    '  thi7  are  railed  tho  Antilles 
ifMulM  Auwrivwh  from  lying  in 
, ,    .,y,..  ,.|  »r''N  »'t  Oi«  M»«»li'nn  Oulf.'     Rochfort 
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Greater  and  Lesser,  applies  the  former  to  Cuba,  Hispaniob, 
(or  Hayti,)  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  lattrr  tj 
Aruba,  Cura^oa,  Bucn  Ayre,  Margarita,  and  others  alnnu*^ 
i^e  coast  of  South  America,  thus  entirely  excluding  the  Ca- 
ribbean group.  Some  derive  the  term  from  tlie  woidft  Anfc 
Has  (Forwaitl  Islands);  while  others  assert  that,  in  map* 
constructed  before  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  wa«. 
kno^n,  the  name  An  till  a  was  assioned  to  a  supposed  coun- 
try westward  of  the  Azores,  and  uiat  when  Columbas  ffr\t 
saw  the  Antilles  he  gave  them  that  name  in  consequence 
By  a  recurrence  to  the  early  Spanish  historians,  tt  appnir» 
at  least  that  the  word  Antilla  was  applied  to  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola  previous  to  the  discovery  either  of  the  Caribbean 
islands  or  the  continent  of  America;  thus  Peter  Martvr. 
who  wrote  his  work  in  Latin  only  eight  months  after  <  •>• 
lumbus's  return  from  his  first  expedition,  says,  '  he  gives  it 
out  that  he  has  discovered  the  island  Ophir,  but  after  circ- 
fully  considering  the  worid,  as  laid  down  by  cosmograpHpn, 
those  must  be  the  islands  called  AnttllsD;  this  island  ftf 
which  he  is  speaking)  he  called  Hispaniola.*  It  is  here  pn>- 
posed,  however,  to  adopt  the  classification  of  Greater  %Ti^ 
Lesser,  the  former  comprehending  Cuba,  Havti,  Jam  aim. 
and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the  latter,  aH  the  Cari\)bean  grYtttp, 
with  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  Thi* 
definition  of  the  term  is  now  adopted  by  the  beat  Spanish 
authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which  has  established  it^ 
independence,  the  islands  are  subject  to  the  following  Eu 
ropean  powers : — 

Grkatbr  Antilles. — England,  Jamaica. 

Spain,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Lbsssr  Antilles.— ^fi^/ancf.  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Bar 
buda,  Anguilla,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Grenadines,  Virin 
Islands  (part),  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Saiu 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobfi^,  Trinidad. 

Spain,  Margarita,  Testigos,  Tortuga,  Blanquflla,  Owliilla, 
Rocca,  Aves. 

France.    Guadaloupe,    Martinique,  Marie  (yalantp,  A 
Saints,  Deseada,  Saint  Martin  (north  part). 

Holland.  Buen  Ayre,  Curacoa,  Aruba,  Saint  Morf..' 
(south  part),  Saba,  Saint  Eustatius. 

{Saint  Thomas,  1  part  of  the  Viigin    Ishndt 
Saint  John,      i       group. 
Saint  Croix, 

Sweden.  Saint  Bartholomew. 

Their  geographical  position  is  between  10**  and  23^  '^0' 
N.  lat.  and  between  69^  SO'  and  85**  W.  long. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  windward  and  leeward, 
terms  which  are  purely  conventional,  having  neoessarsW 
local  reference,  and  differing  with  different  nations  accordini* 
to  the  position  of  their  respective  possessions.  In  Bngli<>^h 
maps  the  Caribbean  chain  has  generally  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  windward  and  leeward,  but  this  distxnetiun 
seems  useless  and  improper,  as,  with  reference  to  the  trade> 
wind,  the  whole  group  constitutes  the  Windward  islands 
and  under  this  appellation  they  are  now  commonly  all  in- 
cluded, while  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  Colombia  arv 
called  Leeward  islands.  In  short,  the  Antilles  is  but  ano- 
ther name  fbr  the  West  Indies  generally,  exdnsiva  of  the 
Bahamas^,  the  term  West  Indies  having  been  bertowed  on 
thom  near  the  time  of  their  discovery  ftnm  the  suppoeitton 
of  their  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 

There  is  great  difllculty  in  treating  of  the  Antilfes  as  a 
group,  as  they  differ  so  widely  in  many  respecU :  the  GtMtvr 
appear  to  be  of  primitive  formation,  with  lofty  granitie  moan- 
tains,  but  most  of  the  Lesser  exhibit  manifest  proofk  of  thetr 
volcanic  origin.  Craters  are  still  visible  in  some,  though  no 
volcanoes  have  been  in  active  operation  since  their  diacorerr. 
They  are  all  subject  to  violent  shocks  of  eartfaqnmkes.  axk! 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  some  memorial  of  dinst«r 
from  this  cause  does  not  exist  The  memorable  earthouaki* 
which  destroyed  Lisbon,  on  the  1st  Nov.  1755,  was  Mt  in 
these  islands,  the  shock  oecturing  four  minutes  later  than  at 
Lisbon. 

Between  August  and  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  islands 
except  Trinidad  and  Tol»go.  which  lie  farthest  to  the  aouth. 
are  subject  to  the  most  violent  hurricanes ;  the  fwy  of  thr 
wind  on  these  occasions  is  inconceivable  by  those  who  ha^r 
not  witnessed  it  Happily,  however,  these  hurricanes  an- 
not  of  very  fi«quent  occurrence,  and  they  are  never  extv- 
rienced  except  during  the  short  period  of  the  year  ahvafiv 
mentioned.  Were  their  visits  more  frequent,  these  fertile 
iflands  would  toon  bo  converted  into  deterti»  unoe  no 
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t»  Beneltfia,  the  oxiA^  of  antimony  obUined  by  the  above 
prooeases  teonaists  of  neariy 

Three  atoms  of  oxygen    8x3=24    or         1^  atom     =  1 2 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x2=128    „         1       „ 


=  64 


Atomic  weight  152    Combining  weight  76 

It  is  therefore  a  eesquioxide.  The  moat  convenient  method 
of  preparing  ^is  oi&de  is  to  dissolve  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
tediM»d  to  powder,  m  mmiatic  acid ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  a  oolouriess  solutioa  of  muriate  or  chloride  of 
antimony  is  obtained ;  when  water  is  added  to  this,  submu- 
riate  of  antimony  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  very  white 
powder,  from  which  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  separated  by 
Dealing  it  in  a  aolutfon  of  rarbonate  of  potash.  After  wash- 
ing and  drying,  a  dingv  white  powder  remains,  which  is  the 
protoxide  or  sesquioxide  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  oxide  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  ailute  nitric  acid,  and 
by  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  antimonious  acid. 
Muriatic  acid  also  readily  takes  it  up ;  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  tne  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  octahedral  cr)'stals»  which  have  been  long  known 
and  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  iartar  emetic, 
or  iariarized  antimony.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  alkalis, 
polash,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  if  the  submuriate  nreoipitated 
by  water  be  mixed  with  potash,  a  portion  of  tne  oxide  is 
dissohied,  the  greater  part,  however,  diminishes  rapidly  in 
Yohime,  and  is  reduced  to  a  fine  greyish  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  a  neutral  compound  of  the  oxide  and  potash,  and 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  oxide  acts  as  a  base  with  acids,  and  as  an  acid  with 
aome  bases.  It  operates  violently  as  an  emetic,  and  though 
now  seldom  used  as  such  by  itself,  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
emetic  antimonial  preparations. 

Anamvnirms  Acid.  This  arid,  sometimes  called  deut- 
wdde  of  antimony,  may  be  procured  by  oxidising  antimony 
by  acting  upon  it  with  nitric  acid,  this  yielding  oxygen  ;  the 
mass  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined.  Its  colour 
fa  white,  but  it  is  yellowish  when  hot.  According  to  Berze- 
lius  it  is  composed  of  nearly 


Two  atoms  of  oxygen 
One  atom  of  antimony 


8  X 


2  =  16 
=  64 


Atomic  weight        80 

tliis  acid  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  at  a  ted  heat ;  the 
only  change  which  it  suffers  by  it  is  that  of  beine  less 
soluble  in  acids,  and  combining  less  readily  with  bases. 
"When  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  not  easily  reduced  to  the 
metalUc  state  as  the  oxide.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed 
antimonitee,  as  antimonite  of  potash,  &c. ;  if  it  be  ^sed 
with  this  alkali  the  salt  formed  dissolves  in  water,  from 
which  the  acids  throw  down  a  white  plrecipitate  of  antimo- 
nloua  acid,  combined  with  water ;  in  this  state  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  like  other  acids,  but  if  the  water,  which 
amounts  to  5*26  per  cent.,  be  expelled  by  heat,  it  no  longer 
acts  as  an  acid  upon  vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  slightly  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  andmonites  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts. 

Antimonic  Acid  is  the  peroxide  of  antimony.  This  acid  is 
prepared  by  heating  powdered  antimony  in  aoua  regia;  the 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  With  nitric  acid  ;  it  is  to  be  again  heated,  but  not  to 
t^edness,  to  expel  the  nitric  acid.  The  antimonic  acid  then 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  pale  yellow  powder.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly 

Five  atont  of  oxygen  8x6=  40  or  9)  atoms  =20 
Two  aloBM  of  Mitimoiiy  €4x2  =  128      „        1      ,«      ^64 

Atomfe  weight  H8    Gombining  weight  84 

Its  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  but  slight  Antimonic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  water  fVom  solution  m  aqua  tegia,  in 
the  state  of  white  hydrate,  and  when  thus  combined  with 
water,  it  acts  Kke  other  acids  upon  vegetable  blues.  The 
water  amounts  to  5*  09  per  cent.,  and  is  expelled  by  a  gentle 
heat ;  the  acid  then  becomes  yellow  and  ceases  to  redden 
vegetable  blues.  This  arid  may  be  procured  by  detonating 
a  mixture  of  one  nart  of  powdered  antimony  with  four  parts 
of  nitre :  water  added  to  the  residue  dissolves  the  antimo- 
nite of  potash  formed,  and  nitric  acid  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion combines  with  the  potash  and  precipitates  the  acid  in 
the  state  of  hydrate. 


Antimonic  aeid  is  tasleleat  and  itttdhibIA  in  w«ter :  ft 
does  not  decompose  the  alkaKtie  eariMmatea  in  the  na«*:-t 
wav.  but  when  heated  with  them  it  combines  With  the  alk  ... 
and  expels  the  carbonib  acid. 

When  antimonic  acid  is  subjected  to  a  stmnx  ted  beat,  t 
loses  oxygen  and  is  reduced  to  antinoniiMn  aieid,  Itke  w  hrr  ^ . 
it  has  but  httle  medicinal  power.  Neitlttr  antimonic  a*  .«i 
nor  the  antimonites  are  mucn  employed. 

Neither  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  ttor  carbon  eombine  with  ar.- 
timony. 

Ckwrine  and  Anhmom  unite  to  Ibrm  two  compouiMl«. 
rt>.,  the  proto  or  aesqui-ohloiide  and  the  perefaloride. 

The sesquichloride  has  long  beeto  known  under  the  name 
o{  bfitter  qf  antimontf ;  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixinir  on«* 
part  of  antimony  wnh  two  parts  of  bichloride  of  me  rev  jy 
(corrosive  sublimate)  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  he«t  in 
a  retort.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  the  antimony  takt^ 
chlorine  fh>m  the  mercury,  and  the  ^loride  of  anttokonv 
being  volatile  distfla  and  has  the  fbUowing  propettiea : — it  w 
a  soft  and  neariy  colourless  eelid ;  at  a  moderate  heat  it 
liquefies,  and  it  absorbs  moisture  f^om  the  air ;  when  mixed 
with  water  H  auf^  ^eeomposition,  and  the  results  are, 
muriatic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains  in  aolution. 
and  a  white  powder,  which  is  a  componnd  of  protooctde  ot 
antimony  ana  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  add;  it  is  the 
submuriate  of  antimony,  fbrmerly  employed  in  mcdinnc 
under  the  name  of  ptM$  Algarotti,  It  is  dissolve*!  h% 
strong  muriatic  add ;  and  by  nitric  actd  the  protoxide  <jf 
antimony  is  converted  into  antimonious  add.  It  Iwa  been 
already  mentioned,  that  when  this  eubmuriatA  ia  heated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  muriatt^ 
add  is  separated  and  protoxide  of  antimony  remains.  T!i  - 
same  chloride  may  also  be  procured  by  throwing  powdcrni 
antimony  into  a  jar  containing  chlorine  ^ ;  the  mntimunv 
Iwms  during  comlnnation  wim  the  ehkmne« 

It  appears  to  be  Composed  very  nearly  of 

Three  atoms  of  chlorine     36  x  3  « 1 08    or  1)  atom     ^   :>  i 
Two  atoms  of  antimony      64X2=128     f,  \       „       =04 

Atomic  weight  ....     236  IIS 

Perchhride  of  Antimony  ia  formed  hy  passing  dry  rM>»- 
rine  gas  over  heated  antimony.  The  antimony  bums  \  w  t<ili . 
and  a  \'olatile  liquid  distils  which  is  the  perchloride  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  fluid,  ba»  s 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  emits  white  fumea.  It  .:• 
tracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  when  mixed  with  water  i\ 
is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  muriatic  add  and  anu- 
monic  acid.    It  b  composed  of 

Five  atoms  of  chlorine     36x5  =  180   or   2 1  atoms     s  s 
Two  atoms  of  antimony   «4x2t=12e    „    1        ^        =  £< 

Atomic  weight  .     .     .     .   ^8  )5t 

Bromine  and  Antimony  form  bromide  of  antimony  c  ll.c-'.> 
substances  combine  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  bix*. 
and  the  compound,  being  volatile,  is  easily  procured  >^y  .!.»- 
tillation.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  solid,  colour l*-^*, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  aii<]  .« 
decomposed  by  water.  It  melts  at  about  206**  Fahrenbtit. 
and  boils  at  518°.  It  is  composed  of  64*3  of  bromine  at<i 
35 '  7  of  antimony.  Iodine  also  combines  with  antimony  i. 
form  an  iodide ;  it  consists  of  74 '  7  iodine,  and  25*3  a^t:* 
mony.  But  neither  this  nor  the  bromide  is  applied  to  ar.Y 
use. 

Suk)hur  and  Antimony  combine  to  fbrm  several  covi- 
pounos ;  the  first  to  l>e  noticed  is  a  native  compound,  {r\* 
quently  called  crude  antimony^  which  is  the  pnncipal  on 
of  the  metal.    It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  :   ;: 
is  of  a  lead  \p^y  colour,  possessing  consideiable  splendour, 
and  is  met  with  compact,  in  ancular  cr)'stals»  aud  in  rhotrzl-  ^ 
prisms  of  considerable  size  and  variously  modified :  whcu  -c 
IS  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  mdts  without  decompoutit^u  Mii 
cr}' stall izes  in  striated  masses.    It  is  decomposed  by  mtr 
acid,  which,  when  strong,  converts  the  antimony  into  m-,:- 
monious  acid,  and  when  dilute  into  protoxide.     Mur^:  . 
acid,  when  concentrated  and  hot,  decomposes  it,  dm*ii\  ;  r 
the  antimony  and  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogvn  f:«;i  .1 
great  purity.    It  appears  to  be  composed  of 

Three  atoms  of  sulphur    16x3=48    or    U  atom     =    .*i 
Two  atoms  of  antimony    64x2  =  128    »,     1       n       =   »*>« 
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It  is  therefore  a  sesqwiftulphnret.  It  w  much  eiBployed  in 
preparing  metallic  antiinonyt  glass  of  antimonj,  crocus  of 
a  [iiiixioRy,  James's  powder,  and  some  pre^iaratiuns  in  the 
London  and  other  pharmacopasias. 

Tlie  sesqoisnlphiiret  of  antimony  may  be  formed  artifi- 
cially by  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  antimony ; 
it  has  tlie  colour  and  lustre  of  the  native  sulphuvet  When 
a  1^0  a  current  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  antimony,  of  tartar  emetic  for  example,  an 
orarijsre  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  appears  to  be  a 
rompound  of  sulphurct  of  antimony  and  water ;  and  when 
the  water  is  expelled,  it  has  the  usual  appearance  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  formation  of 
this  coloured  precipitate  i^  highly  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sence of  antimony. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Rose,  that  a  bisul- 
nhuret  of  antimony  may  be  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  into  a  muriatic  solution  of  antimonious  acid ; 
and  aUo  a  persulphurett  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen upon  antimonic  acid.  These,  however,  ase  unimportant 
compounds. 

Sesqui sulphuret  of  antimony  is  soluble  in  a  hot  solution 
of  ))ota&h  or  soda ;  on  cooling,  an  orange-red  substance  is 
de]iosited,  called  Kermes  mineral ;  this  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine.  When  an  acid  is  added  to  the  remaining 
Did  solution,  a  further  portion  of  a  similar  precipitate  is 
formed:  this  is  sometimes  called  the  golden  sulphuret  qf 
aniinvm^,  and  in  the  London  Pharmacopma^  suiphureium 
antimann  prtPcipiUitum.  These  substances  appear  to  con- 
sist of  sulphuret  and  protoxide  of  antimony  combined  with 
water. 

The  only  salt  of  antimony,  strictly  speakuig,  of  any  great 
importance,  is  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
usually  termed  tartar  emetic,  or  tartarixed  antimony, — the 
aniimonium  tariarizatum  ^  the  London  PharmacopoBia, 
A'arious  processes  have  been  proposed  for  preparing  it :  the 
Jjon'lon  College  diieots  glosit  of  anlimony  (which  is  the 
protoxide  of  the  met^l,  mixed  with  some  i<ulphuret  and  silica, 
prepared  by  roasting  sulphuret  of  antimony)  to  be  l>oiled  in 
vater,  with  an  equal  weight  of  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of 
tnnar).  The  excess  of  acid  in  this  salt  dissolves  the  protox- 
ide, and  a  double  tartrate  of  ix>ta>ih  and  antimony  is  formed, 
which  crystallizes  ia  octahedrons.  Of  all  the  preparation! 
of  antimony  this  is  the  most  valuable.  According  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  it  consists  of  one  atom  of  tartrate  of  potash  =114, 
one  atom  of  bitartrate  of  antimony  =218.  and  two  atoms 
4)^  water  s  18  :  its  atomic  weight  is  consequently  35 Q.  The 
PbarmacopcDias  also  contain  a  preparation  in  imitation  of 
James's  powder,  called  pulviM  aniimoniatie  \  they  are  both 
inert  mixtures  either  of  antimonious  or  antimonic  acid  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Antimony  is  susceptible  of  combining  with  all  metals.  It 
makes  them  very  brittle;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  <rold,  a  thousandth  part  of  antimony  rendering  it  unfit 
for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  generally  applied. 

The  principal  alloys  of  antimony  are  that  with  lead,  em- 
ployed as  type  metal,  and  the  alloy  of  antimony  and  tin, 
used  for  plates  on  which  music  is  engraved. 

ANTIMONY  (MEDICAL  USES  OF).  Though  the  in- 
tr^ucti  )n  of  antimony  into  the  number  of  medicinal  agents 
\>a>i  very  violently  opposed,  and  even  decrees  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  were  passed  against  its  use,  it  is  now  justly 
rci^rded  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in   many  diseases. 
Ai  antimony  cannot  produce  any  eficct  on  the    human 
»Y9»em,  unlesa  when  so  prepared  as  to  be  capable  of  decom- 
po  ition   by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  tartarized  form, 
being  the  most  soluble,  has  properly  superseded  the  others. 
Its   action    varies   according  to  the  dose,  the  mode    of 
administration,  and  the  state    of    the    system   when  it 
is  exhibited.     In  very  small  doses,  it  seems  to  increase 
tl.e  activity  of  the  function  of  secretion,  particularly  of 
tho   mucoua  membranes;    hence   it  occasions  a  flow  of 
thm  iluid  from  these  surfaces,  which  form  the  inner  lining 
of  the  lungs,  and  intestinal  canal ;  and  also  an  increased 
action  of  the  skin,  and  flow  of  perspiration*  if  the  patient  be 
kept  warm.    In  a  larger  dose  it  causes  vomiting,  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  that  action ;  and  from  being  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  designated  Emetic  Tartar. 
Compared  with  otner  emeties  it  may  be  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  ease  with  which  it  causes  vomiting,  as  well 
i*s  by  the  certainty,  though,  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  sur- 
passed by  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).    It  may  be  given 
to  persons  of  any  age,  except  to  very  young  children,  for 


whctm  ipecacuanha  wine  ia  preforabW.    It  onght  not  to  b« 

given  in  cases  of  poisoning,  for  reasons  stated  under  the 
head  Antidotks,  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  given  in 
cases  of  narcotic  poisons,  since  in  large  doses  it  is  itself  a 
poison,  unless  vomiting  take  place;  and  as,  by  narcotic 
ppisonsi  the  senj^ibility  of  the  stomach  is  so  lowered  or  de- 
stroyed as  not  to  occasion  the  rejection  of  anything  received 
into  it,  the  impropriety  of  exhibiting  tartar  emetic  in  such 
cases  is  manifest.  From  the  extremely  small  quantity  of 
this  substance  which  is  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting, 
there  is  one  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  every 
other  means  of  causing  vomiting.  By  whatever  channel 
tartar  emetic  is  introduced  into  the  system,  it  invariably 
excites  the  stomach  to  perform  the  act  of  vomiting,  unless 
tlie  person  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility  or  coma ;  a  solu- 
tion of  two  grains  of  it,  in  three  ounces  of  warm  distilled 
water,  may,  bv  a  skilful  operator,  be  injected  into  a  vein, 
when  the  gullet  is  obstructed  by  any  extraneous  body 
lodged  in  it.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  sometimes  tried 
in  tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  when  the  teeth  are  so  firmly 
clenched  together,  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  pass  them. 

As  tartarized  antimonv  is  decomposed  by  most  bitter  or 
astringent  vegetables,  which  contain  tannin,  (except  oak- 
bar  k,)«and  an  insoluble,  and  consequently  an  inert,  tannate 
oT  the  protoxide  of  antimony  is  thereby  produced,  such  vege- 
tables, in  the  form  of  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture,  ftimish 
the  best  antidote  in  cases  of  over-dose,  or  poisoning  by  this 
article,  should  it  not,  by  inducing  vomiting,  prove  its  own 
antidote.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  should  administer 
decoction  or  tincture  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  or,  when  these 
cannot  be  easily  procured,  a  strong  infusion  of  tea. 

Employed  in  appropriate  doses,  its  action  as  an  emetic 
is  seldom  violent,  while  it  certainly  acts  more  powerfully 
than  other  emetics  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  of  the  bile  and  pancrcatio 
juice,  with  those  of  the  lungs,  and  indeed  all  the  secre- 
tions external  as  well  internal.  Now,  as  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  secretions  is  one  of  the  most  common  occur- 
rences in  the  early  stage  of  fever,  and  the  restoration,  and 
improved  character  of  these,  one  of  the  most  favourable 
signs  of  its  abatement,  antimony  it  employed  with  great 
aavantage  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
too  early.  Indeed  many  a  fever  is  stopped  or  prevented  by 
the  employment  of  this  or  some  other  emetic,  as  ipeca- 
cuanha, upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  disease  being  felt. 
It  is  also  suited  to  the  beginning  of  each  paroxysm  of  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  fevers  (see  Ague).  It  may  also  bo 
advantageously  given  about  the  period  of  the  expected  crisis 
in  continued  fever.  When  the  disease  is  of  a  highly  in- 
flammatory type,  it  should  be  combined  with,  or  followed  by, 
saline  medicines,  but  when  there  is  great  Repression  of  the 
vital  powers,  as  in  typhus,  the  salines  must  be  soon  laid 
aside,  and  stimulating  medicines  cautiously  substituted. 

Antimony  is  also  used  in  some  eruptive  or  exanthematous 
fevers,  such  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  being  less  suited 
for  those  in  which  the  eruption  is  of  a  vesicular  or  pustular 
character,  and  which  affect  the  deeper  layers  of  tne  skin. 
(See  Craigia*s  Pathological  Anatomy,)  Antimony  is  well 
suited  for  rheumatic  fever  and  erysipelas,  as  in  these  dis- 
eases the  liver  is  deranged,  and  fhmishes  an  unhealthy 
biliary  secretion.  It  is  also  useful  in  what  are  sometime^ 
termed  mucous  and  bilious  fevers,  which  are  attended  with 
very  depraved  secretions  fh>ro  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
may  be  removed  and  improved  by  repeated  small  doses  ot 
an  fantimonial. 

It  is  also  in  daily  use  for  the  cure  of  catarrhal  affections, 
f .«.  colds  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lunp. 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  when  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
U  generally  given  in  the  dose  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  repeated  every  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  till  vomiting  occur ;  but  when  merely  intended  to 
cause  nausea,  or  to  act  gently  on  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  of  the  lungs  or  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  given 
in  even  smaller  doses,  and  at  the  interval  of  two,  four,  or 
six  hours.  Lately,  however,  a  mode  of  employing  it  in 
much  larger  and  more  frequent  doses  has  been  practised 
with  marked  benefit  in  several  diseases  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  According  to  this  plan,  Irom  two  to  three  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  are  given,  and  repeated  every  two  hours 
or  so,  for  a  considerable  time,  e^'en  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  early  doses  cause  vomiting  and  purging,  but 
these  effects  soon  cease  to  appear,  while  the  pulse  is  found  to 
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b*T©  fiilten  to  fiftr  beats,  or  even  less,  in  a  minnte.  When 
inifsued  with  caution  and  managed  skiliullr,  it  often  enables 
us  to  overrome  tlie  disease ;  and  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
moral  of  so  much  blood  from  the  system,  as  might  other- 
wise hare  been  necessary.  It  ought  Hot  to  be  tried,  how- 
eivr,  if  ihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  in  a  state 
of  irriiation  or  subacute  inllaramatton,  a  condition  which 
often  occurs  during  pneumoniti.  This  state  of  the  stomach 
must  be  removed  by  general  or  local  means  before  we 
venture  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  antimony. 

This  plan  of  administering  tartar  emetic  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  with  the  Italian  physicians  Rason 
and  Tommasini ;  but  whatever  merit  it  possesses  is  justly 
due  to  Eh*.  Marn'at  of  Bristol,  who  proposed  it  in  1790, 
many  years  before  its  employment  in  Italy. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  is  applied  externally  ns  an  oint- 
ment and  plaster ;  and  in  cither  way  it  excites  an  action  of  the 
part,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  vesicular  eruption,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  vaccinia  or  cow-pox  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
used  as  a  means  of  counter-irritation,  often  with  great 
advantage.  The  ointment  and  plaster  may  be  prepared  of 
different  degrees  of  strength,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  them  too  strong,  as  the  antimony  may  be  absorbed 
from  the  ulcemtcd  surface,  and  produce  violent  vomiting, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  so  i^erious  as  to  cause  death. 

ANTINO'MIANS.  from  the  Greek,  signifies  against  the 
low.  It  is  applied  by  theologians  to  those,  if  any  there  be, 
who  hold  tliat  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  dispenses  with,  and 
renders  unnecessary,  so  far  as  a  f\iture  state  is  concerned, 
the  observance  of  morality  and  the  performance  of  good 
works.  We  say,  if  any  there  be,  because  there  is  reason  to 
snppo«e  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  antinomians  contain 
much  exaggeration,  and  that  there  never  was  any  body  of 
men,  worthy  to  be  called  a  sect  by  numbers  and  duration, 
which  pTvfesried  the  above  opinion. 

So  far  as  avowed  abandonment  of  moraU,  wo  find  various 
•ntinominn  *ffi^  in  tho  first  three  centuries ;  but  the 
name  v,m  fip»t  apphe<l  to  the  followers  of  John  Agricola, 
a  t//An«Rian  and  cuiiteraporary  of  Luther,  born  at  Isleben 
in  Saxony.  Hi*  opinumH  had  the  tendency  above  mentioned, 
and  wcf«  atfackf.'fl  by  Luther,  who,  with  tho  assistance 
of  the  tfUitrioT  of  Hiandenburg,  obliged  him  to  publish  a  re- 
tnristtvm.  It  tnti»t,  hoAcver,  be  ob»er\'ed,  tliatBayle  points 
out  iui  thf  artK'le  hlehinnM)  tlie  exaggerations  which  have 
tern  %aw\K  ot  A;rnf'ohiK  opinions  and  their  source,  and  that 
Airrj*')(i  htmn^lf  wuh  employed  with  others  in  drawing  up 
tin*  inienm,  a  provisional  confcMion  of  faith,  promulgated  by 
UM  efn(i«niri;(iarle«  V.,  at  Augsburg,  in  1548,  which  Dupin 
(and  cahoXye  writers  are,  in  Kcnerul,  fair  judges  between 
Ofu»  pnAeiftant  and  another)  a/lniito  to  be  perfectly  orthodox 
on  the  artirle  of  ju»uAcalion. 

Tbiii  sect  ha*  obtauied  very  little  notico  from  continental 
writent,  and  tta  followers  appear  rather  to  have  been  distri- 
buted amoMLC  other  persuasions.  The  assembly  of  divines 
ia  1^43  condemned  iieveral  writingA  which  appeared  to  them 
antinofsian  ;  and  the  parliament  in  1648,  in  what  ought  to 
be  eaU«<l  tlia  Presbyterian  persecution  act,  among  other 
proviikioiiSi  enacted  that  any  one  convicted,  on  the  oaths  of 
two  witnesses,  of  maintaining  that  the  moral  law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  no  rule  for  Christians,  or  that  a  believer 
need  not  repent  or  pray  for  pardon  of  sin,  should  publicly 
retnict,or,  on  his  refusal,  bo  imprisoned  till  he  found  sureties 
that  he  would  no  more  maintain  the  same. 

The  little  importance  of  this  sect  renden  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  further  upon  its  history;  but  as  the  name,  like 
others,  is  bandied  about  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  many  who 
d'l  not  understand  its  meaning,  we  cite  from  an  old  English 
account  of  sects  some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
eallcd  aneinomian  by  the  orthodox,  before  the  revolution  of 
\ffn^.  The  source  of  the  whole  is  the  List  of  Heresies  of 
P'lQtan'is;  certainly  not  a  work  to  trust  to  in  any  other 
tr%tjifr\  tiiau  as  sliewing  what  opinions  it  pleased  some  to 
arrr»oi}*»  toothers. 

f'fiM^ffha^  kc.,  by  Alexander  Ross,  sixth  edition,  1C83. 
'Tn^^  a/iimomians  are  so  called  from  their  opposing  and 
<A)«*r<  .nir  of  the  law,  which  they  say  ia  of  no  use  at  all  imder 
U^  (0^^  1«  r either  in  regard  to  direotion,  nor  correction, 
snd  cbrvt'^'o  r^u({ht  not  to  be  read  or  taught  in  the  church. 
Trw«T  sny  :hiii  flood  works  do  neither  further,  nor  evil  works 
At  I  111  ••r.  m\vAtuin  That  the  child  of  God  could  no  mora  sin 
Hmh  (.i%r\^  <*o«ikL  vad  therefore  it  is  sin  in  him  to  ask 
p^  mn.  Th:»l  anirder,  adultery,  drunkenness,  are 
th0  wK^k^»  bvl  IMC  ia  the  ehildran  of  graoe,  nor 


doth  Cod  look  upon  them  as  sinners,  end,  eotiaequvntlr. 
that  Abrahams  lying  and  dissembling  was  no  sin  in  httn. 
That  no  man  should  be  troubled  in  his  oonietonee  fir  mirr 
sin.  Thnt  no  Christian  should  be  exhorted  to  perfbrm  th« 
duties  of  Christianity.' 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  and  favourite  of  tlio 
Emperor  Hadrian,  the  extravagance  of  whose  attflrhment 
was  shown  by  the  institution  of  divine  honoun  to  Antmous 
a<ler  his  death.  Respecting  tlie  cifcumstaneet  of  bia 
death  there  are  many  stories,  but  it  seems  generalfy  •ere^l 
that  he  was  drown^  in  the  Nile  while  Hadrian'  waa  in 
Egypt.  The  town  near  which  he  died  was  rebuilt  b?  th^* 
emperor,  and  called  Anttnne  ot  AntinnpoNs,  instead  of  be%x« 
its  former  name.  Its  remSins  exist  under  the  naiiM  M 
Enscn^.  A  new  star  was  said  to  have  been  discovereil  Hi  tlie 
heavens,  which  was  called  the  goul  nf  Antinous.  OrturU-* 
were  delivered  by  him,  which  must  he  taken  as  forgrri  -« 
invented  by  Hadrian  himself,  or  according  to  his  onh-r. 
That  courtiers  should  have  lent  their  countenance  rf>  xmx 
absurd  and  profane  homage,  in  compliment  to  their  masKM*  s 
weakness  and  blind  partinlity,  may  easily  be  rrediteil :  but 
that  the  worship  of  this  new  divinity  should  have  outht  ed 
the  prince  who  established  it,  when  no  longer  enfonr^ 
either  by  interest  or  fear,  can  only  be  accounted  for  hy  tb« 
stubl>om  credulity  of  a  people  over  whom  superstition  bail 
gained  the  ascendency.  It  still  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian :  but  it  was  turned  to  account  by  tbe  fath«ri 
of  the  Christian  chureh,  to  whom  it  fiimished  mn  argument 
against  the  pagan  system  of  worship,  and  tbe  means  of 
exposing  the  absurd  principles  of  their  religion.  Amone 
the  remaining  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  atatncs  of 
Antinous,  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  die  Venus.,  and 
very  similar  to  each  other,  rank  among  the  moat  bettutiliiL 
That  originally  in  tbe  collection  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  of  those  executed  for  the 
Roman  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  thtar  oosnt  to  iltc 
emperor,  is  a  standing  figure  in  marUe.  The  heed  iook^ 
rlownwards,  with  a  melancholy  expression,  which  they  all 
bear :  the  hair  in  all  of  them  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner. 
covering  the  forehead  nearly  as  low  as  the  eyri>rowB.  The 
busts  of  Antinotis  are  also  very  fine.  (See  Xiphilinoa : 
Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted ;  ala^ 
Winkelmann.  ii.  p.  464.  Stc.  French  trans.) 
ANTrNOUS  (CoNSTKLLATioKsK  [SeeAQUiLa,] 
ANTIOCHEl'A  CAvrtdxuah  commonly  cmilod  Antiorlu 
and  Antaki,  or  Antakieh,  a  town  in  Syria  on  Uie  left  fannk 
of  the  Asy,  the  antient  Orontes,  .36''  12'  N.  lat,  36*  it'  Iv 
long.,  forty-six  geographical  miles  west  of  Haleb  ( Alep|»- 1. 
and  twenty-two  due  south  of  Scanderoon  or  AlexetidnHta 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 


[SiWer.  Brit  Mua.] 

Antioch  belongs  to  the  Pashaliok  o£  Haleb.  It  stands  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  which  here  forma  n  fertile  plain, 
about  ten  miles  long  and  fiveor  six  broad  (Brown).  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  is  part  of  the  moimtain-ra&ge  of  Ama- 
nus,  and  on  the  east,  to  the  south  of  Antioch  and  bordenoe 
close  upon  it,  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  Enountataei 
called  .febel  Akra,  the  antient  Casius.  The  river  at  Antiorh 
is  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  sttbatta^tial 
bridge.  .  The  Orontes  in  antient  times  was  navii^ated  up  t^ 
the  city,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  geocra|ihical  miles  liooi  ita 
mouth,  and  might  again  be  made  navigable  for  smilinie  boai» 
if  cleared  out  below.  A  large  part  of  the  immeose  walb  «.f 
antient  Antioch  still  remain,  but  authoritiee  vary  &s  to  the 
circuit  enokised  by  them.  Mr.  Buckingham  givea  thorn  a  cir^ 
cuit  of  neariy  four  miles;  but  this  is  much  le»  than  the 
amount  assigned  by  antient  authoritiea.  They  nin  alone  Jhe 
river  on  the  N.W.,  ascend  the  steep  hdl  on  the  S.W,  on 
the  8.K.  run  along  its  summit,  and  on  the  N.E.  run  doaa 
the  bill  to  the  river.  The  walls  are  (itm  tkirtf  |o  fin?  fwt 
high,  Hfteen  feet  thick,  and  Hanked  by  nuroeniua  squaie 
towers.  It  geems  not  unlikely,  from  the  quantiCy  of  Hooaa 
tiles  found  in  the  towen,  and  the  moda  of  thair  disfNaiyon. 


ANT  II 

IliittbtaiiitiiigVkUsof  Antio^areohkaf  Remnn  vork; 
pouibtj  tbera  ars  bat  few  parti  of  ihe  onKinal  walls  erected 
uodar  tbe  Selwddn.  It  appeara  indeed  most  probable  tbat 
the  pment  wbIIs  are  thoae  wbkh  were  erected  by  JuKti- 
niiD,  after  tbe  town  bad  been  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Mi.  Buekingham  uyi  that  one  portion  of  tbe  wall  and 
tawen  in  the  S.W.  qaarter  is  perfuct. 

Antioch.  tbiugh  fallen  from  its  ontient  importance,  U 
ttill  onaof  Ibe  lu^  towns  of  Syria:  tba  populatioa  is  stated 
ai  about  lO.DUOi  but  it  doe«  not  appear  to  be  wall  ascertained. 
It  hu  no  good  public  buildings.  Tbe  houses  ara  cbiefly 
built  of  stone,  pent-rooIM,  and  covered  witb  red  tiles.  The  . 
Htroeu  are  narrow,  with  a  misad  pavemunt  on  each  side 
foot  pauongera.  The  buars  are  numerous,  and  contai: 
foji\  supply  of  Hucb  articles  as  are  in  demand  in  tbe  country 
ab-Jiit  Antiocb.  Tbe  manufactures  of  the  place  are  coone 
pottery,  cotton,  cloth,  lilk  twist,  leather,  and  xaddlery.  The 
lan^age  of  the  Mobammetlans  at  Antiocb  is  generally 
Turkiib  ;  there  aro  a  few  Christian  families  there,  and  some 
Jews.  The  air  of'Antiocb  is  reputed  to  be  more  salubrioku 
thaathati^Haleb.  The  view  of  tbe  plain  of  Antiocb  from 
the  tuwers  above  is  described  aa  highly  interestiiig :  *  Tbe 
northern  portion  witbin  tbe  antieat  walls  is  now  Riled  with 
oca  extensiTO  wood  of  sardens,  chiefly  olive,  mulberry  and 
I1|;  lrM«;  and  along  uio  windine-  banks  of  the  river,  tall 
nnd  Klendar  poolars  are  seen.'  (Buckingham.)  The  chief 
street  Bccnis  to  bave  run  (Vom  S.W.  to  N  E. ;  folkiwing  ila 
clirertiun  towards  the  Bab  Soulout,  or  '  gate  of  St  Paul,' 
«bii.'h  leads  to  Aleppo,  a  part  of  the  antient  pavement  is 
abien-ed,  and  on  the  right  of  the  rood  within  the  enclosure, 
.-ire  numerous  cnves  or  excavations  in  the  bill,  which  appear 
11  have  been  the  antient  Necropolis  or  cemetery.  The 
ramains  of  nn  wguaduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

Antioebeia  waa  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  re- 
roiti^d  its  name  ftam  his  fiither  Antioobus,  Antigonia, 
iThii;h  Antigonna  had  previously  built  near  the  site  of  the 
Tutunt  Antioch,  sunk  into  inngniftoance  and  disappeared 
turore  tbe  city  of  Seleucus.  Antioch  became  the  residenc* 
of  (he  Syrian  monaichs,  and  one  of  the  largest  citien  of  tbe 
iiirld.  It  probably  grew  atill  larger  under  Koman  dominion, 
nhen  it  waa  the  TesJdence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  tbe  seat 
uf  pleasnre,  nnd  tbe  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Sirabo  (p.  750)  demcribea  Antioch  in  bis  time  as  consisting 
i>f  Tour  dtstinnt  quarters,  each  having  a  wall  of  its  own,  and 
liic  whole  surrounded  bv  a  common  wall  These  quarters 
irirked  the  svocessive  additions  that  the  city  received  from 
ilie  time  of  Seleucus  the  founder  to  Antioehus  Epiphanes. 
The  geographer  says  it  was  little  inferior  in  extent  and 
vcnlth  to  SalcDceia  on  the  Tigris  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  fond  of  spMiding  some 
lime  here,  in  a  city  where  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the 
nmusement*  of  the  theatre  were  so  much  cherished  by  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  Libaniue,  a  native 
iif  the  place,  it  became  in  the  fourth  century  a  oelebrated 
ei'hool  oP  rhetoric.  But  before  this  period  Antioch  had  also 
Umime  tie  chief  station  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  bad 
lipen  HrntW  eetablished  here  by  Barnabas  and  Paul ;  and 
iipre  we  an  told  (Acts  xi.  36)  that  the  name  of  Christians 
*is  first  given  to  the  disdples. 

Antiocb  contimud  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance,  not- 
"ithstanding  the  frequent  and  terrible  visitations  of  earth- 
quakee,  till  CbosineR,  the  Pereian,  took  iland  nearly  levelled 
il  uitb  tbe  groand.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Juilinian  and  again 
bw«D)e  a  eomiderable  place,  and  continued  bo  till  the  time 
at  the  Crusades,  to  whirh  epoch  some  assign  the  remains  of 
a  wall  or  fort  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  citv.  Antioch, 
ffttt  H  was  uken  by  tbe  Crusadeia  under  6ode{Kiy  and 
Boemond, («.n.  109B,)beeameaChriUiHn  prindpality  under 
the  European  oonQoernrs  of  Syria.  The  sultan  Biban,  in 
11SS,  tod(  it  flrom  tneChrislians  and  destroyed  its  churches. 
h  afterwards  passed  under  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  never 
ftvovered  its  uommeroe  and  importanoe,  which  were  trans- 
itrred  to  Aleppo.  Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  the  Chris- 
'iann  of  Antioch  have  not  at  present  a  single  church,  and 
'Ixt  thoy  assemble  for  prayer  in  one  of  the  excavations 
mcnUoned  above.  Antiocb  was  taken  poaaesaion  of  by  Ibra- 
him Paeha  Aug.  1,  IB31,  hot  wna  snbeequently  restored  to 
*e  Porte. 

The  neighbonrbood  of  Antiocb  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
nrdili  and  engraved  stones :  great  numbers  hare  been  col- 
^ttd  at  difcrant  limes  after  the  earth  has  been  laid  bare 
hf  heavy  rains  in  winter.  The  most  interesting  are  those 
of  tba  Btlnaldn,  arid  next  U)  them,  those  of  the  period  of 
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Julius  Catsar  and  Augustus:  one,  of  tbe  date  of  Augustus,  ii 
gi^'en  at  tbe  head  of  utia  article.  Phoenician  coins  arc  also 
found  in  great  quantities. 

Tbe  last  great  earthquake  at  Haleb,  iu  1822,  extended 
also  to  Antiocb  and  did  some  damage.  (See  Stmbo ;  Man- 
nert's  Syrien;  Brown's  Trctveh;  Buokingbam's  Ihtoelt 
among  the  Arab  Tribet;  Journal  'qf  Education,  No.  II., 
p.  249;  llineraire,  &c.  Paris,  ISie,  nilhout  tho  author's 
e.) 


ANTIOCHEIA  of  Pisidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  whew 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  preached  the  Gospel 
(Acts  xiii.)  It  seems,  tbat  at  this  time  Antiocb  had  some 
Jews  among  its  population.  The  position  of  this  to?n  is 
not  acciu^tely  known,  unless  it  has  been  very  lately  disco- 
vered, as  some  journals  inform  us.     (Sec  Sti'abo,  p.  .>77.) 

ANTI'OCHUS.  a  name  best  known  from  its  being  borne 
by  many  Syrian  monarcha  of  the  Seleucidan  ch  nasly ;  but 
otherwise  not  uncommon  in  antient  history.  'We  shall  de- 
vote this  article  to  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  the 
Syrian  empire  under  these  princes. 

I.  ANTI'OCHUS,  sumamed  Soter,  or  Preser\-er,  was 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander raised  Syria  into  an  independent  kingdom  (see  Ame- 
GONUS).  There  is  a  romantic  story  told,  how  he  fell  despe- 
rately sick  for  love  of  Stratonice,  his  father's  young  nilc, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  and  bow  Seloucus, 
on  learning  tbe  cause  of  his  son's  disease,  resigned  her  to 
him,  and  caused  Ibem  to  be  crowned  king  aud  queen  of 
Upper  Alia. 


[SQtr,  Brit  Mu] 

Upon  the  murder  of  Seleuras,  while  engaged  in  his 

pedition  to  subdue  Macedonia,  b.c.  280,  Antioehus  sue 
ceeded  to  the  throne  and  reigned  nineteen  years,  during 
which  few  events  of  much  importance  occurred.  He  prt,- 
secnted  bis  iatber'a  claim  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  sou  of  Demetrius,  and  his  own 
brother-in-law ;  but  tbe  dispute  was  accommodated  by  a 
marriage  between  Antigonus  and  Pblla,  daughter  of  Se- 
leucus  and  Stratonice,  in  consideration  of  which  tbe  Msce 
donlan  prince  was  allowed  to  retain  the  peaceable  possession 
of  iiis  throne.  Demetrius,  tlie  son  of  Antigonus.  sliiu 
married  Stratonice,  tbe  dauehtercf  Antioehus.  The  reigti 
of  Antioehus  is  distinguished  by  his  wars  against  the  Gauls, 
who  had  crossed  into  Asia  and  obloined  a  settlement  in  the 
provinoe  named  after  them  Galatia.  Issuing  thence  tliey 
harassed  tbe  neighbouring  provinces  with  predatory  excur- 
sions, until  Antioehus  defeated  them,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pellaGon  of  Soter.  He  was  subsequently  engnged  in  an  un- 
successful war  with  Eumenes.kingofPergnmus.  Returning 

Antioch  he  found,  or  took,  occasion  to  put  lo  death  one  of 
_..j  sons  charged  with  having  excited  disturbances  in  his 
absence :  the  other,  named  aW  Antioehus.  he  proclaimed 
king  of  Syria.  He  died  soon  ofler,  n.c.  261.  (Ap^jan, 
Synara;  !)u<tin,  book  xxvij. ;  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  vol  iiii,) 

II.  ANTI'OCHUS,  sumamed  Theos,  or  God,  son  of  the 
former,  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  his  fatlier's  death. 
His  reign  is  cliieHy  memorable  for  the  reralt  of  the  Par- 
thians,  n.c.  290,  under  Arsnces,  who  succeeded  ultimately 
n  expelling  the  Macedonians,  and  thus  became  the  founder 
jf  the  formidable  Parthian  empire.  The  remote  province  of 
Bactria,  and  others  lying  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  followed 
this  example:  and  Antioehus,  apprehensive  of  the  Unnl  lues 
of  those  regions,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  witb  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB,  h.c.  2»2,  by  which  he  agreed  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Loodice,  and  to  marry  Berenice,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  settling  the  crown  upon  his  chililren  hy  iltc 
latter.  These  conditions  were  fulBUed :  but  on  the  death  of 
PlolemVi  two  vears  aflerwanls,  Antioehus  restored  Laodice 
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tober  coigugal  rights,  and  in  retorn  was  poiimied  by  h(*r,  I  unable  to  withstand  tha  attack  oi  Antaochus  iu  ptcaon,  aoA 


B.C.  247,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  succession  to  lier 
eldest  son,  Seleucus  Callinicus.  He  lefc  anotlier  son^by 
her.  Antiochuft,  8urnaroe<l  Hierax,  the  Hawk;  who  fur 
several  years  waj^ed  war  with  bis  brother  Seleucus  for  the 
pos8es<iion  of  Asia  Minor,  but  being  finally  overthrown,  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Ei^pt,  where  he  died.  (See  Schlosser's 
R^markion  the  Reign  of  Antiochus  JL,  Umtftrsalhistorischt 
Uebersicht,  &c.) 

III.  ANTI'OCHUS.  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
Ccraunus,  b.  c.  223,  who  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief 
oOic'ers,  while  engaged  in  war  with  Attains,  king  of  Perga- 
mus.  Antiochus  owed  his  safety  and  his  throne  to  the 
honesty  of  his  cousin-german,  AchsDUS ;  who,  though  pressed 
by  the  army  to  assume  the  crown,  retained  it  in  obedience  to 
the  legitimate  heir,  and  by  his  good  generalship  kept  Attelus 
in  check.  The  first  care  of  the  young  king,  or  his  advisers, 
was  to  appoint  governors  to  preside  over  the  several  districts 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  which  during  preceding  reigns  hod 
lost  much  of  its  original  greatness.  The  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  had  especially  profited  by  the  weakness  of  the  Seleu- 
cidan  dynasty :  but  under  the  able  management  of  Achesus, 
those  provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Syrians 
were  recovered,  and  Attains  was  again  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  proper  kingdom.  Antiochus  was  less  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  who 
were  appointed  governors  of  Media  and  Persia.  Trusting 
to  the  weakness  of  a  youthful  reign,  they  endeavoured  to 
raise  their  provinces  into  independent  kingdoms,  B.C.  221  : 
and  it  was  not  until  they  bad  defeated  two  armies  sent 
et^ainst  thcra  under  subordinate  officers,  that  they  were 
rcHiiccd  by  Antiochus  in  person,  in  the  second  campaign. 

Returning  into  Syria,  he  found  abundant  matter  to  en  gage 
his  attention.     Achoeus,   who  had  formerly  so  signalized 
hif)  fidelity,  now  found  that  his  distinguished  successes  had 
excited  jealousy,  and  that  plots  were  laid  against  his  life 
by  those  who  were  in  tha  king's  confidence.     Sacrificing  his 
sense  of  duty  to  his  personal  safety,  he  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  those  provinoes  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  reco- 
vered, and  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  charge.    Thus 
shorn  on  the  west,  the  Syrian  empire  was  equally  mutilated 
on  the  south,  where  Ptolemy  Pbilopator  still  held  Ccclesyria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  conquered  by  liis  predecessor, 
P.  Euergetes.     By  the  advice  of  his  council,   the  young 
monarch  turned  his  arms  first  against  Egypt.   He  marched 
into  Ccelesyria,  and  assisted  by  the  defection  of  Theodotus, 
the   governor  of  that  province,  gained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  it,  including  the  capital,  Damascus.    The 
campaign  was  terminated  by  a  truce  for  four  months,  to 
which    the    contending   parties   were    induced    to  agree; 
Antiochus,  by  the   necessity  of  returning  northwards  to 
opp  .se    Achffius,  who,  not  satisfied  with  his  possessions 
iti  Asi!\  lyiinor,  aimed  at  extending  them  to  the  easta'ard 
of  M'junt  Taurus ;   ond   Ptolemy,  by  the  reverses  which 
]i^  had  fiuffered,  and  the  necessity  of  gaming  time   to 
prcprirc    f>r    ftesh   exertions.      Negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  were  set  on  foot :  but  each  party  claiming  Coele- 
s>Tia  and  Palestine,  in  virtue  of  the  partition  of  Alexander's 
ror.rpiests  made  after  the  bottle  of  Ipsus,  (see  Selkuctts) 
tlic  truce  expired  before  anything  was  agreed  to.    War 
wa«i  resumed,  b.c.  218.    At  first,  Antiochus  carried  all  be- 
foro  hirn  :  he  penetrated  into  Phoenicia,  forcing  the  passes 
ofM'iunt  Lihanus;  gained  possession  of  Galilee,  and  sub- 
du<y|  I  he  inheritance  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.    But 
Ih^ne  advantages  he  lost  in  the  following  year  in  a  great 
Httlij  foui^ht  at  Raphia,  near  Gasa,  in  which  he  was  do- 
fTii#-d  witli  great  slaughter,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  An- 
x^'^t-h  with  the  wreck  of  his  army.    Ccelesyria  and  Palestine 
r'l'.ri.ird  to  thpir  allegiance  to  Ptolemy:  and  the  Syrian 
^  ''/.  prR«M»d  at  the  same  time  by  Achrous,  was  compelled 
ti  *i"  i'/f  p/^rt*  with  Ejrypt,  which  he  obtained  on  condition 
*J  r*'»  t'ftng  hi*  claim  to  the  contested  provinces.     Being 
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•  ^''\  Aiiti(j<*hus  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 

1  fA  Achspn*.  whom  he  overpowered  and  put  to 

i,,  t  fi\u(\  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  again 

i"\  v»  ft"  Syr.an  empire,  (n.c.  213.) 

.'  •/  tj'*  'ti'A  )im  wv  tern  at  the  expense  of  his  southern 

*.  Af*  'f'*t't%  tMri)i*d  his  attention  towards  the  east, 

'    •♦,«    y'/«i'«tr    p'-ynr  of  Pnrthia  threntened  s*»rious 

A'  •'  ••,  th*-  •fiu  nf  hira  who  cstnhlKhed  the  Par- 

•   ;/  •«-,  \.*''  'i>^rrun  M«^lia  Mfhj|<»  AntiorluH  was  en- 

;t    i  «r  tt«r*  ntftiu%i  pfolerny  and  Achirus.     lie  was 
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was  soon  driven  out  of  liis  new  conquest  The  Syrian  mo- 
narch in  his  turn  invaded  Partlua,  and  after  sewral  cum- 
paigns,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Araace&«as  left  m 
quiet  possession  of  Hyrcania,  on  condition  of  his  a^sM«nJr 
Antiochus  to  recover  the  rest  of  the  revolted  prixtr.ce^. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Bactna  tr  a» 
Euthydemus,  with  whom  he  at  last  concluded  a  treaty,  l.c 
crossed  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus  (also  called  Caur.i«iift) 
into  India,  formed  a  treaty  of  alUance  with  the  kin t;  of  tl  a: 
portion  of  the  country,  and  directing  his  march  hfmcvuni 
through  the  provinces  of  Arochosia,  Draneiana  ami  I  ar- 
mania,  intermediate  between  the  Indus  and  Persia,  re  i^ta- 
blished  the  supremacy  of  Syria  in  those  distant  rciji'n^. 
He  returned  through  Persia  to  Antioch»  having  been  t  in- 
ployed  for  seven  years  in  these  eastern  campaigns.  1  ..:i 
was  the  most  tlourisluug  period  of  the  Syrian  empire  Mr.c<- 
the  revolt  of  Parlhia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Tbeoa ;  at  li 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Antiochus  had  earned  by  lus  sui*- 
cesses  the  most  specious  claim  to  the  title  of  Great 

Soon  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  return  ot  Antiorliu%, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  succecflcil  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  (b.c^205,)  on  the  death  of  bis  f^ti  <.r. 
Ptolemy  Pbilopator.    Annochus  and  Philip  king  of  Morc^ 
donia  united  in  a  design  to  expel  him,  and  share   t- « 
Egyptian  dominions  between  themselves.    The  unfbrtui^at.* 
provinces  of  Palestine  and  (kelesyria  were  the  bone  of  c.>u> 
tention,  the  favourite  battle-field  on  which  their  more  pow  cr 
ful  neighbours  fought  out  their  differences.     Antu4*Mis 
regained  possession  of  them  in  the  course  of  two  campai|:n*. 
On  bis  being  called  away  to  A%ia  Minor,  Judsea  was  ovir- 
run  by  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general;  but  it  was  u-u 
reconquered  by  Antiochus,  who,  upon  entecmg  Jeru»alvui. 
(B.C.  198,)  was  received  by  the  Jewish  people  with  (^reat  j>\. 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ;  in  return,   it 
gifmtad  many  privileges  to  them,  especiallv  ordaining  ii*ai 
no  foreigner  should  be  permitted  to  demand  access  iuta  tU 
interior  of  the  temple.    But,  finding  the  power  of  Egy  fO.  %i .'. 
unbroken,  and  his  own  resources  incompetent  to  wage  v^^r 
on  two  sides  of  his  empire  at  once,  and  being  anxious  Co  r«- 
ooyer  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  first  Seleucus  in  A>:i 
Minor,  Antiochus  now  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriast'  l<- 
tween  his  daughter  and  the  young  king  of  Eg)'pt,  to  be  r  -u- 
summated  when  both  came  of  age,  by  which  Codeayna  and 
Palestine  were  to  be  given  with  the  princess  as  a  duvrr 
Having  thus  purchased  the  neutrality  of  liis  mo6t  fv>wen'l4 
enemy,  he  proceeded  with  a  powerful  fleet  round  Asia  Mxu  r 
reducing,  in  his  way,  many  of  the  maritime  Greek  n'u* 
He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  (b.c.  196,)  which  he  claimed  for  bis  inhc- 
ritanoe,  as  having  been  conquered  by  Seleucus  Nirator  fn.ts 
Lysimachus;  and  here  he  came  in  contact,  fur  the  tr** 
time,  with  the  power  before  which  his  own  waa  coropi-I.c  I 
to  retire.     The  Romans  had  already  reduced  Mac«tiuii'A 
to  the  condition  of  a  subject  kingdom,  thus  indic*aung  i;  < 
extent  of  their  ambition,  and  the  probable  conscqnemv  vf 
their  success  in  the  second  Punic  war,  whan  Antic  cbu« 
crossed  into  Europe,  and  wrested  the  Chersonese  &tnn  t;*r 
impaired  power  of  Philip.    Jealous  of  this  new  interfton^-  •:. 
the  affisira  of  Europe,  the  Romans  sent  smbasaadors  to  rv 
quire  restitution,  not  only  of  all  that  Antioi*hua  bad  uLm 
from  Philip,  but  of  all  that  be  bad  taken  from  Plotem\ 
whose  guardians,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  tbnwe,  Um  * 
placed  him  under  the  wardship  of  the  Romans,  aa  a  |in>trrtu>p 
against  the  ambition  of  his  Syrian  neighbour*    AiitJ«rk*i% 
replied  to  these  requisitions  in  terms  as  haughty  aa  tboM»  in 
which  they  were  made :  and  it  was  evident  that  the  quarrel 
would  soon  end  in  an  appeal  te  arms.     (See  Poi^biaa» 
xviii.  33.) 

In  the  following  year,  (b.c.  195,)  Hannibal,  driven  fmn 
Carthage,  came  to  Ephesus  to  seek  the  proteetion  of  tbe 
king  of  Syria ;  and  his  representations,  joined  to  the  kaovn 
value  of  his  services,  fixed  the  wavering  determination  cl 
Antiochus,  and  induced  him  to  match  his  strength  siram^f 
the  redoubted  power  of  Rome.     A   period  of  neg^niat^  n 
elapsed,  in  which  neither  party  would  abate  from  tlieir  p  t-  • 
tennions,  and  neither  probably  was  sincerely   deaim«»  cf 
peace.    It  was  both  the  misfortui^  and  the  funlt  of  Anti    • 
ohtis,  that  be  suffered  his  confidence  to  be  alieoaled  fr  i^ 
Hannibal,  and  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  direr tt<-m  < 
afTuii-!;.     In  the  winter  of  192  B.C.,  Antiochus  waa  iniirr^i 
by  the  jiitolians  to  pass  into  Greece.    He  aoseed  over  «h  . 
an  army,  posted  himself  in  the  towB  of  Demetriaa.  and  v  xa 
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thmn  by  ^  ififolmns  t«  tteit  c^mYttatMter-ih-i&liwf.     An- 
titH-has  appears  to  have  mana<?ed  affairs  badly.    He  Miif^bt 
have  nacb  the  Mft^  'Of  Macedon  hn  fHend  instead  of  his 
I'uvmy ;  and  afYer  his  capture  of  Eubesa,  instead  of  pushing 
tm  his  coii<)ue9ts,  hfe  spent  his  time  at  Chalcis,  ahd  in  nego- 
vM\m^  with  tlie  petty  states  aniund  kim.    The  Roman 
consul,    Aeilim  Glabrio,  ifith  Cato  f^  his  legate,  new 
stl^titicod  a«:aiiist  th«  Syf^n  kihi»,  Who  nilMde  a  stand 
tt  Thermopylie,  Irat  was  utterly  routed  atid  eotapelled  to 
retire  to  Asia,  (B.C.  IM.)     The  next  year  L.  Cornelius 
Si'ipio  was  ^teeted  consul,  iLvA  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Syrian  war,  and  his  htother,  the  celebrated  AfVicanus, 
9er\'ed  under  him  in  the  qualitf  of  lleutmiant.    Under  their 
able  gttictanoe  the  war  was  soon  terminated ;  and  itk  end 
was  hastened  bf  th^  unskilful  condtict  of  AntioeHus.    Dis- 
heartened hj  his  reveraesyand  especially  by  «  second  defeat 
at  sea,  he  withdrew  his  forces  i^oni  Lysimachia,  in  Thrace, 
and  from  the  strong  cities  en  the  Hellespont,  which  would 
at  least  have  retarded  the  pvogreas  of  the  Ronians  for  tome 
time ;  and  thus  he  gave  Ihem  iVee  a6cess  into  Asia.    Yet 
they  had  no  sooner  crosned  t^e  Hellespont,  than,  struck  with 
terror,  he  sOnt  ambassadors  to  endeavour  to  negotnite«  peace. 
The  terms  he  offered,  ttuiugh  tolerably  humiliating,  were 
not  such  as  satisfied  tlte  ^^mbitioh  of  the  RomaM,  who 
required  that  he  ahould  defray  all  the  expenses  to  whicli 
tlipy  had  been  put  during  the  waf,  sOt  at  liberty  aU  the 
Greek  cities,  and  evacuate  tbe  whole  (^  Asia  Minor  west 
of  Mount  Taurus.    These  conditions  Antiockus,  thinking 
that  no  harder  could  be  imposed  on  a  oonquerad  enemy, 
iei\ised  to  accept,  and  eoHecUng  his  whole  fonse,  he  met  the 
consul  Scipio,  (n.c.  190,)  in  a  pitched-battle  near  Magnesia 
ot  Sipylus,  in  which  be  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter. 
Ihis  was  decisive :  he  retii«d  hastily  to  Syria^  and  again 
sont  to  negotiate  for  pedoe,  whibh  ke  obtained  mi  terms  ndt 
u. iter  tally  harder  than  those  before  oflbred,  yet  such  as 
must  have  been  very  galling  to  the  haughty  monarch,  and 
hitiieito  suooessftil  eonqueror.    He  was  to  resign  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  pay  18,000  Euboic  talents 
lor  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans 
bis  elephants  and  ships  of  war ;  and,  a  Vet  more  disgraoefhl 
stipulation,  to  place  in  their  luinds  Hannibal,  and  other 
lorei'rners  who  had  taken  reftige  at  his  court  from  the 
hatred  of  that  grasping  and  revengefUl  people.    Hannibal, 
with  another,  presented  his  safety  by  timely  flight ;  the  rest 
were  delivei^d  up,  together  widi  hostages  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  treaty,  of  whom  Antiochus  £(>iphane8,  the 
king'i  younger  son,  was  ^ne. 

Antiochus  did  not  lottg  snrvix^  this  humiliating  treaty, 
which  was,  ill  some  -degree,  the  cause  uf  his  death.  In 
ooUocting  means  to  pay  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon 
hrm,  he  was  led  to  plunder  a  wekidtby  temple  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Elymais.  Indignant  at  the  sacril^,  the  people 
of  the  pfause  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  him  and  his 
attendants,  (hx.  187,)  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
rfcign,  and  fifty- second  of  his  age.  He  merited  the  title  of 
Great,  only  as  being  the  most  eminent  of  a  series  of  princes 
cf  the  same  name,  none  of  whom  were  distinguished  either 
for  talent  or  goodness.  He  did  more,  however,  to  restore 
the  greatness  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  under  the  first  Seleuous, 
than  any  other  of  his  dynasty ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in 
meeting  the  first  shock  of  that  iron  power  before  which  all 
the  great  monarehies  of  the  known  worid  were  destined  to 
fall  (Polybiua,  Ub.  5,  &c.;  Appian,  Syriaca;  liv.  Ub.  St, 
d7 :  Ralofdi.  Hisi.  of  World;  Anc  Unw.  Hisi.^  voL  viii.) 

IV.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamted  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious, 
tbe  second  son  of  Antiochus  tbe  Great,  succeeded  his  elder 
btuther  Seleueus  Phiiopator  <bx.  176  or  176).  Antiochus 
was,  at  the  tiyie  of  his  fanther  a  death»  on  his  way  from 
Home,  where  he  had  beeh  detained  as  a  hostage  for  the 
observance  of  the  ireaty  comcluded  with  Us  Aither  after  the 
l;rttle  of  Magnesia. 
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The  first  events  of  his  reign  which  require  notieov 
his  hostilities  with  Egypt,  which  then  reclaime<l  the 
provinoes  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria,  wrOsted  fit}m  her 
by  Antiochus  the  Great.  In  the  first  campaign,  (ii.t;. 
171,)  he  routed  the  Egyptians  between  Mount  Casiua 
and  Pslusium,  and  took  advantage  of  his  success  to  fortify 
tfao  frontiers  of  Palestine  against  farther  aggression.  Pur- 
suing his  success,  in  the  next  year  he  overran  all  Egypt, 
except  the  strong  city  of  Alexandria,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  person  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  young  king.  In 
the  same  year  he  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  piofan^  and  plun- 
dered the  temple,  as  related  in  Maccabees  i.  c.  1,  and  ii.  e.  5 ; 
after  which  he  appointed  Philip  the  Phrygian  go^-ernor  of 
Judeea.  After  tbe  capture  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  Alex- 
andrians raised  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  commonly  called  Phys- 
eon,  his  brother,  to  the  throne.  This  induced  Antioehus  to 
undertake  a  third  expedition  to  Egypt  (b.c.  169) ;  in  which, 
under  pretence  of  restoring  the  kingdom  tn  Ptolemy  Philn- 
metor,  he  renewed  the  war,  defeated  the  Egyptians,  and  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  Being  unable  to  reduce  that  city,  he 
left  Philometor  as  the  nominal  king  of  the  country,  retaining 
in  his  own  hands  only  the  strong  city  of  Pelusium,  the  key 
of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria.  He  hoped  that  the  miaireis 
of  tfa^  rival  brethera  would  exhaust  the  strength,  and  fociii- 
tate  the  entire  reduction  of  that  country;  but  here  he  was 
disappointed;  for  seeing  through  his  ambitioim  designs, 
diey  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom  in  common,  and  Egypt 
was  restored  for  a  time  to  its  foraser  tranquiUity.  Here^ 
upon  Antiochus  imdertook  a  fourth  expedition  (b.c.  168)» 
entered  and  subdued  £g>l»t,  and  was  on  the  point  of  laying 
siege  to  Alexandria,  when  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
Rome,  who  peremptorily  required  him  to  depart  from  Egypt, 
and  the  imperious  manoate  was  obeyed.  Returning  through 
Palestine  in  the  same  year,  he  \'ented  his  spleen  by  ordering 
that  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  related  in  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  in  wluch  the  temple  was  polluted,. and  its  ser- 
vice broken  nft,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  years, 
it  was  restored  by  Judas  Maccabssus.  Of  the  Maccabean 
wars  we  shall  give  an  account  under  the  article  Macca- 
BBES :  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  insurgent  Jews  in 
tiie  course  of  them,  by  the  asenta,  and  under  ttie  command 
of  Antiodius,  have  rendered  his  name  deservedly  hatefiiL 
The  steady  and  successful  resistance  of  that  high  spirited 
people  drained  Syria  of  army  after  army :  and  Uie  difficul- 
ties of  the  king  were  increased  by  revolts  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  Dividing  his  disposable  force  into  two  part8>  he 
sent  one  under  the  command  of  Lysisa  into  JudsBa ;  and 
led  the  other  himself  into  the  revolted  provinces,  which  fate 
soon  brought  back  to  their  adlegiance.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  received  tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  armies 
in  JudsBa.  Transported  with  passion,  he  hastened  towards 
Antioch,  devoting  the  Jewish  people  to  destruction,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  his  imprecations,  he  was  seized  with  violent 
internal  pains.  Still  he  continued  to  pursue  his  jotimey  w ith 
precipitation,  until  he  fell  from  h&  chariot,  and  was  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  obliged  to  halt  at  a  town  called  Tabas, 
the  situation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  There  he  died, 
B.C.  165,  in  dreadful  agony  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was 
a  prince  of  dissolute  and  undignified  character,  as  well  as 
stiuned  with  the  darker  vice  of  cruelty.  Given  up  to  drunken- 
ness, to  low  debauchery,  and  to  gross  buffoonery,  he  receive<l 
from  his  subjects  the  nickname  of  Epimanes,  or  the  Mad 
man,  in  parody  of  his  assumed  title  of  Epiphanes,  or 
Illustrious.    (Livy,  xliL,  &c ;  Polybius.) 

V.  ANTIOCHUS,  surnamed  Eupator,  or  well-fathered, 
son  of  A.  EpiphaneSi  a  child  nine  years  old,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias,  well  known  in  the 
Jewish  wuti.  After  a  nominal  reign  of  neariy  two  years  he 
was  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  by  his  cousin- german, 
Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleueus  Philopator,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  b.c.  162. 

VI.  ANTIOCHUS,  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas. 
who,  being  deposed  by  Demetzius  Nicator,  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  and  perishing  in  Arabia^  led  a  son,  A.  Theos ; 
who  was  raised  up  by  Diodotus,  surnamed  Tryphon,  as  a 
stalking  horse,  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  displace 
Nicator,  and  make  his  own  way  to  empire.  The  young 
pretender  was  at  this  time  but  seven  years  old ;  but  he 
was  readily  raised  to  the  throne,  for  the  excesses  of  the 
reigning  prince  had  aUenated  his  subjects.  After  a  nominal 
reign  of  two  years  he  waa  put  to  death  by  Try  phou,  ^vho 
assumed  the  crown,    (b.c.  144-2.) 

VII.  ANTIOCHUS,  suinamed  Sidetes,  or  the  Hunter. 
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(•0  named  tirom  a  Syriac  word,  signifying  to  hunt,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  but  more  probably  from  the 
town  of  Side,)  was  a  younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  The  latter,  when 
expelled  by  A.  VI.  and  Tryphon,  experienced  various 
fortunes,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
thians.  A.  Sidetes  then  married  his  brother's  wife, 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  Syria,  and  expelled  Tryphon, 
(B.C.  138,)  who  had  held  it  since  the  murder  of  A.  VI. 
His  reign  was  prosperous  and  tranquil,  compared  with  the 
weak  and  turbulent  governments  of  his  immediate  pre* 
decessors.  He  reducea  many  cities,  which  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil  wars  to  assume  independence,  and 
amon^  them  Jerusalem  (B.C.  134):  and  he  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  which  had  profited  by  the  distractions  of 
Syria  to  usurp  much  of  her  eastern  dominions.  He  de- 
feated Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  in  three  battles,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  Parthia  itself,  and 
recovered  all  wliich  had  been  wrested  from  Syria,  except 
that  province ;  but  his  life  and  reign  were  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  in  a  sudden  onset  made  by  the  enemy  upon 
his  winter  quarters.  He  perished,  B.C.  129  or  128,  leaving  a 
fairer  character  for  justice,  generosity,  and  bravery,  than 
belongs  to  most  of  the  princes  of  this  most  piofiigato  age. 

VUI.  ANTIOCHUS,sumamed  Gr)'pu8,  or  Hook-nosed, 
from  7P^,  a  vulture.  Afler  the  death  of  A.  Sidetos,  Syria 
was  again  distracted  by  civil  wars.  Demetrius  Nicator 
escaped  from  Parthia,  and  resumed  the  crown ;  but  he  was 
soou  dethroned  by  Alexander  Zebinas.  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
successively  of  Balas,  D.  Nicator,  and  A.  Sidetes,  retained 
possession,  however,  of  a  portion  of  Syria ;  and  Seleucus, 
ner  son  by  D.  Nicator,  regamed  some  districts  contiguous  to 
those  held  by  his  mother*  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Syria.  This  raised  her  jcalousv,  and  she  murderM  him 
with  her  own  hand.  SlUl  thinking  it  necessary  to  have 
■ome  one  of  royal  blood  to  give  countenance  to  the  sovereign 
power  which  she  was  bent  on  acquiring  for  herself,  she  re- 
called from  Athens,  her  son  AntiochnsGrypus,  (named  also 
Philometor,  and,  on  his  medals,  Epiphanes,)  b.c.  125.  Sup- 
ported by  Bgypt,  Grypus  soon  expelled  Alexander  Zebinas. 
Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of  him  also ;  and  perished, 
bong  oompelled  to  drink  a  poisoned  draught,  which  she 
herself  had  offered  to  her  son.  Grypus  then  reigned  in 
veace  for  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  a  fresh  competitor 
Ibr  the  throne  started  up  in  the  person  of  his  half-brother. 

IX.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Cyzioenus,  from  being 
educated  at  Cyzicns,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  by  A.  Sidetes. 
After  a  sharp  contest  the  brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  em- 
pire, B.C.  113  or  112 :  A.  Cyzicenus  occupied  C<slesyria  and 
nlestine ;  A.  Grypus,  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Both  led  a 
dissolate  and  careless  life,  and  several  great  cities,  as  Tyre, 
SidoD.  &c.,  profited  by  their  supineness  to  assume  a  short- 
lived independence.  Grypus  was  assassinated,  B.C.  96.  A. 
Cyxicenus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus,  the  son  and 
wieeessor  of  A.  Grypus,  b.c.  95.  Seleucus  perished,  after 
a  short  leign.  if  a  period  of  contest  may  be  9alled  such,  of 
seven  months. 

X.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Eusebes  the  Pious,  son  of 
A.  Cyxioenus,  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Syria  upon  his 
father  s  death.  For  a  time  he  disputed  the  tlirone  with  his 
ron«ns,  Philip  and  Demetrius  EuksBroa,  sons  of  A.  Grypus : 
but  (B.C.  88)  he  was  compelled  to  fiv  into  Parthia.  He  re- 
turned (B.C.  86),  Euksros  being  dead  or  banished :  and  while 
he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Philip,  another  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  Dionvbius,  full  brother  to  rhilip,  seized  upon  Coele- 
a>ria.  The  latter  was  soon  slain  in  a  war  against  the  Ara- 
bians. After  a  brief  period,  the  Syrians,  wearied  by  the 
desr>lating  feuds  of  the  Seleucidan  princes,  invited  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Eu- 
sebes then  lied  into  Cilicia,  (b.c.  83,)  and  passed  the  re- 
ia^n<l«r  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  The  evente  of  this  reign 
are  very  contused. 

XI.  ANTICK^HUS,  sumamed  Asiaticus,  was  the  son  of 
A.  Ea-«hes.  Tignmes  being  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
frvs  S^na  to  make  head  against  the  Romans,  A.  Asiaticus 
rk.  -jM  pi>«scssion  of  put  of  the  kingdom,  B.C.  69.  He  re- 
u>'.i««i  rt  i(x  i-mr  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Syria  was 
r*r:kt^r*i  Cr^  Pocapey  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province, 
0r  4;  I-  Ai.:ijchui  Asiaticus,  the  Seleucidan  dynasty  i 
mut^tU  lA-r.s.t  rJjcd  S^rta  for  247  years,  reckoning  from  the  . 
Imar  viiHs  !vt>cras  Nicator  began  his  reign  in  b.c.  312.  , 

i  w  'm\m  «:u'VK.;^4r?  of  the  Syrian  kinga  the  n^ider  should 
ute  C^a&.c  a  f'MU  Ueiiemn.) 


ANTIOCHUS  OF  COMIiAGtB'NB.    [8m  Coisma- 

GBNB.] 

ANTI'PAROS,  called  also  by  the  antienU  OImrm,  one  cf 

the  group  of  the  Cyelades,  is  situated  between  Siphno«  afid 
Pares,  and  separated  fifom  the  latter  by  a  dangerous  chaa- 
nel  one  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  seven  nulea  long,  north 
and  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and  ooatains  one  anail 
village,  with  about  300  inhabitanto;  ito  prodnetiotta  are 
trifling,  consisting  only  of  a  small  quantity  of  poor  wine,  aud 
a  little  cotton  and  barley.  The  island  is  a  mass  of  vbitr 
marble,  and  is  only  celebniled  for  ito  gnUo:  the  enlranee  to  it. 
which  is  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  is  by  a  low  arch  formed  of  ronvb 
craggy  rocks,  about  thirty  paces  wide,  and  divided  into  tw.f 
by  several  natural  pillars.  This  paaaage  contiBiiea  aUoul 
twenty  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  preeipice  that  nitt>t 
be  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  fastened  to  the  maatrs  ot' 
stalactites ;  after  advancing  a  little  farther  under  a  riA^  u 
rugged  rocks,  there  is  another  descent,  but  not  so  prseipitaus 
as  the  last.  Another  passage  about  nine  feet  high  and  we\  en 
wide,  whose  walls  and  arehed  roof,  composed  of  gUtlenxti; 
white  and  red  marble,  are  as  smooth  as  if  wrought  by  ert, 
leads  to  a  third  precipice,  the  sides  of  whieh  appear  like  a 
sheet  of  amethysts.  Then  follows  a  sloping  passage  of  about 
200  yards,  on  each  side  of  which  the  petiifactiona  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  ami 
occasionally  of  snakes  coil^  up  in  folds ;  this  oondQcta  to  tl.c 
fourth  and  last  descent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  the  grut&^j 
120  yards  long,  113  wide,  and  60  feet  high;  it  is  an  in.- 
mense  arch  of  white  marble,  from  the  roof  of  which  depend 
large  stalactites  ten  feet  kmg,  and  as  thiek  aa  a  man's  waut. 
wi&  a  thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same  subatoiice  : 
the  floor  is  rough  and  uneven,  with variou*  colound  crystal* 
and  stala^^tes  rising  up ;  and  in  the  midst  is  one,  tmentr 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  It  we^  tLt* 
Dvramid  of  stalagmite  that  served  as  an  altar  when  >t.  CiC 
Nointel  visited  the  grotto,  and  celebrated  mass  on  it.  AV  hrn 
lighted  up,  the  whole  presents  a  most  brilliant  and  mag u id- 
cent  scene,  but  the  smoke  from  the  torches  of  the  numer\/u» 
visiters  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  effulgence.  In  sorai 
places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  olf  portaons  of  tiw 
cavern  into  cells.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  gntto  h^ 
latterly  been  much  diminished  by  the  provision  of  rcfye- 
ladders,  torches,  &c.,  for  which  the  guides  make  a  aoa^Il 
demand  on  the  purse  of  the  traveller.  It  is  not  oertain  thai 
the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever  been  expbrad.  Tb« 
highest  point  of  the  island  is  in  37^  N.  lat.,  and  25^  s' 


E.  long.    (See  also  Tournefort's  Voyage  au  Levani:  Etvy- 
dopedie  Method,  Geog.  PhymqwB,) 

ANTI'PATER,  a  Macedonian  of  higk  birth  and  Xn^ 
reputation,  the  cliooen  and  trusted  officer  of  Philip  and  u 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  An- 
totle ;  "he  was  learned  himself,  and  the  patron  of  learned  in«o. 
When  Alexander  left  Europe  for  Asia,  he  entniated  tLt 
government  of  Macedonia  and  the  regulation  of  Greeee  to 
Antipater.  During  the  year  b.  c.  33 1 ,  an  attempt  was  ma<ir 
by  Lacedeemon,  Achaia,  Eleia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ar- 
cadia, to  deliver  Peloponnesus  from  the  supremac)*  0/  Mace- 
donia. Antipater,  marching  into  Peloponnesus  to  queil  t}^- 
disturbance,  was  met  by  Agis,  king  of  Lacedspmon :  and  s 
battle  ensued  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  and  his  annt  ii<*- 
feated  and  broken.  The  victor  summoned  a  oongrees  t 
meet  at  Corinth,  at  which  a  fine  of  120  talents  was  iinpOMc*! 
upon  the  Eleians  and  Achaians;  the  Lacedssmoniana  wne 
obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  referring  their  punish- 
ment to  the  arbitration  of  Alexander.  It  doe»  not  appear 
that  any  severe  measures  were  taken  against  them. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  temper  of  his  mother 
Olympias,  Alexander  had  abstained  from  allowing  her  ani 
share  in  the  administration  of  Macedonia  during  hts  o«r 
absence.  She  did  not  bear  this  exclusion  patiently,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  jealousies  between  her  sou  and  Ant.* 
pater,  insomuch  that  Alexander  determined  to  remove  h  •% 
viceroy  to  a  less  independent  situation.  SKorUj  befot«  hi« 
death  he  sent  home  Craterus,  a  distinguished  officer*  in 
command  of  a  large  body  of  Macedonian  Teterans  «ho 
had  earned  their  discharge ;  and  commissioned  bnn  t  • 
assume  the  government  of  Macedonia,  while  Anti|>atf— 
was  ordered  to  conduct  fresh  levies  to  Babylon.  A 
report  was  current,  but  it  is  not  corroborated  by  tri 
best  authorities,  that  Antipater,  fearfhl  of  a  like  fiite  to  ihtt 
which  had  overtaken  Parmenion,  and  others  of  his  master  ? 
followers,  administered  poison  to  Alexander,  by  means  of  hi» 
sons  Cassander  and  Iolas»  w|io  held  the  offiee  of  cup-bMrerm. 
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We  <b  ttot  fOVe  eradit  to  thisttory:  but  it  is  oeirtiiin  that 
Alexander  did  die  at  a  critical  time  for  the  fortunes  of 
Antipatcr,  beibre  Cratenis  had  reached  Gxeeoe.  The  late 
kings  brother  Arrhidnnu,  a  bastard  son  of  Philip»  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Macedonian  genorals,  and  the 
army  in  Asia;  and  Perdiecas  was  appointed  viceroy  over 
the  king,  who  was  a  young  man  of  weak  intellect,  wiUi 
the  same  sort  of  power  as  the  Maires  du  Palais  exercised 
in  okl  times  in  nance  towards  the  end  of  the  Merovingian 

In  the  distribtttion  of  provinees  among  the  chief  officers  of 
Alexander,  to  be  held  nominally  in  sabordination  to  the 
Macedonian  crown,  though  in  iact,  and  speedily  in  name, 
ronverted  into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms.  Anti- 
pater  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  He  was  soon  provided  with  employ- 
ment. The  Athenians,  impatient  of  the  superiority  of  a 
nation  whom  they  hudiy  acknowledged  to  be  of  pure 
Hellenic  blood,  haa  already  made  some  nreparation  for  war 
with  Macedonia  before  the  death  of  Alexander  was  f\illy 
known.  A  vote  was  passed,  that  the  state  would  take 
charge  of  the  common  freedom  of  Greece,  and  liberate  the 
cities  held  in  check  by  Macedonian  carrisons ;  a  powerful 
armament  was  put  in  preparation,  both  by  land  and  sea ; 
and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite  all  the  people  of  Grreece 
to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Athens  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  confederacy,  comprising  the  iStolians,  Thessa- 
lians,  and  almost  all  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  ex- 
cept the  BcBOtians;  and  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Argeians, 
Bieians,  Messenians,  and  Sicyonians.  Leoathenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  posted  the  allied  army  at  Thermopyl», 
the  celebrated  pass  commanding  the  entrance  into  Greece 
from  the  north.  Anttpater,  drained  of  troops  by  Alex- 
ander's fi^quent  demand  of  reinforcements,  was  imable  to 
eoUect  more  than  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  with  which 
he  advanced  against  Leosthenes.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Maoedonians  were  defeated,  somewhere  between  Pylss 
and  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  to  which  Antipater  re- 
treated, meaning  to  abide  a  siege  until  assistance,  for  which 
be  had  already  sent,  should  arrive  from  Asia. 

LeonnatuSk  one  of  Alexander's  ^nerals  who  had  obtained 
tho    satrapy   of  Mysia,    otherwise    called  Hellespontine 
Phrygia,  was  the  first  who  came  to  help  Antipater.    The 
Hellenes  (as   Diodorus  distinguishes  them)  broke  up  the 
lief^  and  marched  to  meet  Leonnatus ;  a  battle  ensuiMl,  in 
which  the  Maoedonians  were    beaten  and  their  general 
killed.  Meanwhile  Antipater  evacuated  Lamia,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  the  defeated  army ;  by  the  help  of  which 
be  kept  the  field,  though   he    dared   not  venture    oh 
another  battle.      But  Craterus   arrived  from  Asia  with 
12,500  veteran  troops*  which  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antipater ;    who,  thus  reinforced,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  48.000  men,  while  the  Athenians,  weakened 
by  the  return  home  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  ill- 
cemented  army,  could  only  muster  28,000  men.    An  inde- 
cisive battle  ensusdt  in  which  the  excellence  of  their  Thes- 
•alian.  horse,  which  had  won  the  first  battle,  now  saved  them 
from  eompleie  defeat ;  bnt  they  felt  their  inferiority  too  much 
to  risk  another  encounter,  and  sent  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Antipater.    This,  called  the  battle  of.  Cranon,  occurred  in 
August,  B.C.  332.     Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  the 
oenfederates  oolleotively»  but  exprossed  his  willingness  to 
oome  to   terms  with  them  severallv.       Tliis  policy  was 
justified  by  the  event,  for  though  the  Greeks  refused  at 
first  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  yet  the  several  members  of  it 
dropped  off  by  degrees,  and  left  the  Athenians  and  ifitolians, 
the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  their 
8ai«ty  as  they  could.  Antipater  marched  with  his  whole  force 
against  Athens ;  and  the  citizens,  utterly  unable  to  resist, 
sent  Phocion  andDemades  to  sue  for  peace.    They  obtained 
It  upon  easier  terms  than  were  always  albwed  in  Grecian 
warfoie ;  for  he  only  required  two  obnoxious  persons,  the 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
seated  fuU  security  both  to  person  and  property,  on  con- 
dition that  a  Macedonian  garrison  should  be  henceforth 
quartered  in  Munychia,  to  guard  against  a  counter-revo- 
lution, and  that  a  complete  cliange  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  government,  the  democracy  being  abolished,  and  all 
Hitical  power  vested  in  a  body  of  about  9000  citixens,  who 
were  possessed  of  property  up  to  a  certain  amount    He 
removed  a  large  number  of  the  poorer  class  (apparently 
with  their  own  consent)  into  Thrace,  where  lands  were 
Assigned  them.  Thus  ended  the  Lamlan  war,  as  it  is  called, 


in  the  autumn  of  a.c.  322,  the  year  after  its  commence- 
ment.   Antipater  returned  to  Macedonia. 

The  iEtolians  were  the  only  members  of  the  confederacy 
who  still  held  out  In  the  same  autumn,  Antipater  and 
Craterus  marched  against  them.  They  abandoned  their 
indefensible  towns ;  depoeited  their  women  and  children  in 
their  rugged  mountains ;  and  collecting  their  able-bodied 
men,  prepared  to  hold  out  in  their  fortresses,  and  in  those 
cities  which  were  capable  of  being  maintained.  In  the  first 
encounters  the  Macedonians  sustained  considerable  loss; 
but  the  superiority  of  force  by  degrees  prevailed ;  and  the 
iStolians,  shut  up  in  the  mountains,  and  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  a  mountain  winter,  almost  without  shelter  or 
food,  except  that  which  they  won  at  the  sword's  point,  were 
almost  reduced  to  despair,  when  they  were  relieved  by  unex- 
pected news  from  Asia. 

For  the  proceedings  in  Asia  after  Alexander  s  death,  we 
must  refer  to  Pbrdiccas  :  it  is  enough  here  to  state  that 
the  ambition  of  that  general  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  Alex- 
ander's successor  in  the  throne  of  half  the  known  world. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  rid  himself  of  Antigonus. 
whose  acuteness  and  activity  he  feared ;  but  the  latter, 
fathoming  his  designs,  fled  hastily  to  Antipater,  and  apprised 
him  of  the  danser  to  which  he,  in  common  with  others,  was 
exposed.  To  check  Perdiecas  in  time  was  more  important 
tban  to  punish  the  iEtolians ;  and  consequently,  after  con- 
cluding a  hasty  peace  with  the  brave  mountaineers,  Anti- 
pater and  Craterus  led  their  army  into  Asia.  They 
separated:  Craterus  took  the  field  against  Eumenes,  sa- 
trap of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  ana  slain;  while  Antipater  marched  into  Cilicia 
to  meet  Perdiecas.  But  he  found  no  enemy,  Perdiecas 
having  been  slain  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Macedonian  troops, 
after  a  short  interval,  elected  Antipater  to  the  ofnce 
of  regent,  or  protector.  These  transactions  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  321,  but  there  is  some  conAision 
as  to  ihe  chronology.  [See  Antigonus.]  In  this  new 
capacity  he  made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  taking  witn  him  the 
king  and  queen,  Arrhidieus  and  Eur^dice,  and  leaving  An- 
tigonus  to  conduct  the  war  against  Eumenes.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  320. 

Antipater  held  the  regency  undisturbed  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  318.  We  hear  no  moro  particulars  of 
him,  except  that  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and  that 
one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  put  to  death  the  orator  De- 
mades  and  his  son,  who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  by  the 
Athenians  to  request  that  the  Macedonian  troops  might  be 
removed  from  Munychia.  Demades  had  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  Antipater,  till  the  Macedonian  found,  among  the 
papers  of  Perdiecas,  letters  written  by  the  orator,  exhorting 
Perdiecas  to  carry  the  war  into  Europe.  The  regent  had 
not  forgotten  this :  he  returned  no  answer  to  the  address 
of  Demades,  but  merely  made  a  signal  to  his  ministers 
of  punishment  (roTc  rirayfuvoig  Ivl  rate  TLfi<apicue)t  who  put 
the  ambassadors  to  death  without  further  ceremony. 

Dying  soon  after,  Antipater  left  the  regency  to  Poly- 
sperchon,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Alexander  s  surviving  gene- 
rals. He  appointed  his  son  Cassander  to  be  chiliarch* — a 
term  originally  meaning  captain  of  a  thousaifd  men,  but 
transferred  by  the  Persians  to  some  high  officer  at  court, 
and  adopted  in  that  sense  by  Alexander,  with  many  other 
of  the  Persian  customs.  Cassander,  however,  contested 
the  possession  of  Macedonia  with  Polysperchon,  and  finallv 
became  master  of  that  kingdom.  The  last  advice  which 
Antipater  gave  to  his  successors  was, '  never  to  let  a  woman 
interfere  in  affairs  of  state.*  This  was  expressly  directed 
against  Olympias,  and  her  subsequent  conduct  fully  proved 
the  wisdom  of  it.  Antipater  died  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
having  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  his  talents  as  a  minister, 
and  leaving  a  character  less  stained  by  cmelties  and  ex- 
cesses than  most  of  the  contenders  for  empire  who  sprang 
up  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Diodorus,  bookxviii.,  &c.) 

ANTI'PATER,8on  of  Antipas,  the  governor  of  Idume&a, 
was  himself  a  native  and  governor  of  that  province  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  Alexander  Jannmus.  After  that 
prince's  death,  his  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  di»- 
puted  the  succession.  Antipater  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  former,  who,  after  a  bloody  contest,  was  established  in 
the  high-priesthood  by  Pompey  the  Great  This  favourable 
issue  was  very  mainly  owing  to  the  prudent  management 
of  the  Idumason,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  confidence 
I  of  his  weak  master,  under  whose  name  he  ruled  in  Judoea. 
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Whan  OoMf,  durinf  Um  oelebntad  aiese  of  AUxandrio, 
was  himself  besiegaa  in  his  camp  by  tne  inhabitanU  of 
that  city,  Antipater  cama  to  his  help,  and  found  opportunity 
to  perform  good  service,  and  lignalize  his  own  courage. 
C«»ar,  in  return,  obtained  for  him  the  citisenshio  of  Romoi 
and  appointed  h^  to  the  administration  of  JuaiB9a«  which 
eiyoyea  tranquillity  and  prosnered  under  his  euro.  Ho 
was  poisoned  by  a  Jew  namea  Malchus,  B.C.  49i  through 
jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Hyroanus.  The  guilt  of  the 
crime  was  hei|^htened  hv  the  ingratitude  of  the  murderer, 
who  had  been  indebted  ror  his  life  to  the  man  whom  ho  poi- 
soned, and  had  received  other  benefits  at  his  hands.  Anti- 
pater left  four  sons,  of  whom  two  are  known  in  history : 
I^hasael,  governor  of  Jeruaalemi  and  the  infamous  Herod, 
king  of  the  Jews. 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Antipater ;  but  it  is  one  of  oommon  occurrence  in 
antient  history.    Moreri  has  articles  upon  eighteen. 

ANTIPATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  historian  of  the 
Second  Punic  War.    [See  Coblius.] 

ANTI'PATHY,  (ttom  the  Greek  ivr^^Btui,  compound- 
ed of  dvrl  contrary^  and  wiidoc  fieting,)  properly  signifies 
an  involuntary  dislike  or  aversion  entertained  by  an  animate 
being  for  some  sensible  object    Thus  a  man  may  have  an 
antipathy  to  particular  smells  or  tastes*-^  turkey-cook  to 
the  oolour  red,  or  a  horse  to  the  smell  of  raw  meat,  &o. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  antipathies  are  naturalt  and  do 
not  arise  from  any  accidental  eircumstanoe ;   such  as  the 
aversion  in  mankind  to  the  tastes  and  smells  of  many  drugs, 
and  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.    Such  natural  anti< 
pathies  may, however,  in  many  cases,  be  overcome  by  habit: 
as  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  who  soon  learn  to  conquer  the 
'  disgust  occasioned  by  the  effluvia  arising  in  the  dissection  of 
the  human  subject  Some  nations  constantly  eat  food  which 
the  rest  of  mankind  would  nauseate,  as  the  Esquimaux,  who 
live  on  whale  blubber  and  train  oil.    When  the  Cossacks 
wen  in  London  and  Pahs,  in  1814,  they  sometimes  drank 
the  whale  oil  from  the  lamps  in  the  streets :  probably  an 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  would,  if  starving,  reject  the 
draught  which  the  Cossack  considered  as  a  luxury.    It  is 
moreover  quite  conceivable  that  individuals  may  have  such 
physical  peculiarities  as  will  cause  them  to  feel  pain  from  im* 
pressions  on  the  senses  which,  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
are  indiflBprent,  or  even  pleasurable :  thus  some  persons  are 
painfully  aflfected  by  the  smells  of  certain  flowers  or  per- 
Aimea,  uriiich  are  eommonly  considered  aereeable,  and  are 
sold  as  means  of  sensual  enjoyment.    Many  antipathies, 
however,  are  not  natural,  but  acquired,  and  arise  from  our 
associating  certain  objects. with  the  idea  of  somotliing  terrible 
or  dangierous.    Thus  people  acquire  antipathies  to  spiders, 
earwigs,  wasps,  snakes,  rats,  and  other  animals,  from  form- 
ing exaggerated  notions  of  their  powers  of  harming  man- 
kind ;  and  by  enoouraginff  such  aversions,  they  may  acquire 
•o  great  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  in  distinguishing  these 
nnimals  by  the  smell,  sight,  or  hearing,  that  they  may  be 
aware  of  their  presence  when  other  people  are  unconscious 
of  it    Persons  may  acquire  antipathies  to  certain  kinds  of 
food  by  having  been  surfeited  with  them,  or  by  having  been 
mceustom«d  to  eat  them  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  under 
a  medical  regimen  during  an  illness ;  or  because  they  are 
made  of  substances  which  they  eonsidor  as  unclean,  or  be- 


the  use  of  those  two  words  in  modem  language.  Sympathy 
means  joini  sensibility,  or  the  feeling  of  pain  or  pleaauiv  in 
consequence  of  pain  or  pleasure  felt  by  another  sentient 
being.  Thus  a  person  who  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  au>- 
ther,  or  who  felt  delight  in  tne  same  pursuits*  amuscmeutt. 
or  studies,  as  another,  would  in  cither  case  be  said  to  fc>m- 
patliizo  with  him.  Sometimes  sympathy  is  applied  to  U.o 
simultaneous  irritability  of  different  parts  of  the  body:  thus 
one  eye  is  said  to  sympathise  with  the  other,  whon  an  ii^jui^ 
indicted  on  one  is  felt  by  both.     [See  Sympathy.] 

ANTI-PAXO.    [SeePAXcv] 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  TREATMENT,  (from  two  Groek 
words,  avrl  against,  and  ^\6yy<rti  inflammationt^  is  the  mi;«n« 
of  removing,  or  lessening!  intlamroation,  and  of  obviaiine  .t% 
effects.  As  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider  f  jtly 
either  infiammation,  or  its  causes,  we  shall  merely  stale  if:tt 
these  last  are,  either  mechanical,  as  wounds,  bruises,  &c.,  ^r 
of  a  more  general  nature,  as  atmospheric  changes  operatint; 
on  the  body  from  without,  or  altered  conditions  of  some  nf 
the  organs  or  functions  of  the  body,  opemting  within,  ani 
infiuenoing,  more  or  less,  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  oSk  :« 
of  the  first  set  of  eauses  are,  primarily,  alwavs  local,  but 
sooner  or  later  become  general,  i.e.,  afiect  tlie  wnole  systcu: . 
the  effects  of  the  second  set  of  causes  may  be,  primamv. 
either  local  or  general;  but  when  local,  having  a  nuiib 
greater  tendency  early  to  become  general.  The  local  etfcc  u 
seem  to  consist  in  an  alteration  of  the  vital  action  of  the  part 
accompanied  with  pain,  swelling,  and  increased  heat  a*  r) 
redness.  The  general  effects  are  disturbance  of  \ant*'  . 
functions,  most  usually  a  diminution  of  the  (Unctions  '•/ 
secretion,  exhalation,  and  nutrition,  or  assimilation  :  tl ' 
hearths  action,  the  rospiration,  and  fiinctions  of  the  nenoj- 
system  are  also  affected,  but  in  different  de^pre«  and  or«k  r 
in  different  cases.  The  change  of  the  vital  action  .1 
the  part  appears  to  produce  a  quickened  movement  «f 
the  blood  in  the  extreme  vessels,  or  capillariea,  as  tlfi 
are  termed,  which  are  sometimes  slightly  contracted,  thouj:.. 
more  commonly  dilated,  so  that  the  blood  presently  bei:..  - 
to  move  more  slowly,  and  at  length  stagnates  in  the  part  i« 
we  may  see  in  the  white  of  the  eye  when  iuflamea.  TL 
blood,  too,  in  the  neighbouring  capillaries,  seems  to  inrur  » 
towaidi  the  part,  while  the  large  arteries  leading  to  it,  at. . 
ultimately  the  heart,  assume  an  increased  action,  vbi<':. 
occasions  greater  frequency  and»  generally,  force  of  puU  • . 
The  consequences  of  these  alterations  of  the  action  of  t:  • 
vessels  are,  the  effusion  either  of  some  of  the  oonstituent*  r. ' 
the  blood,  as  the  serum  or  albumen,  in  their  natural  state.  <  r 
their  change  into  substances  not  found  in  Uood,or  any  uii*-: 
fluid  of  the  body,  in  its  healthy  state.  These  become  t'.  .- 
source  of  further  change  of  structure,  as  suppuration,  iU«  1.  - 
ration,  &c.,  and  the  cause  of  disturbance  in  tne  functions  • : 
the  system,  varying  with  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  r« 
intensity,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  means  of  preventing  or  moderating  those  oonstituv 
collectively  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  regimen.  W*i 
shall  here  briefly  notice  the  chief  of  these. 

Blood-letting,— VfQ  have  just  stated  thai  one  of  t^t 
effects  of  inflammation  is  to  produce  effusion  of  the  serxiin 
or  lymph  of  the  blood,  the  extent  of  which  depends  on  t  h.* 
quantity  of  blood  which  gpes  to  the  parts  affected.  T  • 
processes  of  inflammation,  in  its  earlier  stages,  mav  be  vc-n 


caufeo  they  are  unfashionable,  as   being  eaten  by  people    certainlv  restrained  or  arrested  by  diminishing  that  quaa- 


whom  they  think  loss  refined  and  delicate  than  Uiemselvcs. 
This  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  in  persons  of  nar- 
row and  feeble  minds,  and  more  especially  in  children,  in 
whom  such  fanciful  dislikes  ought  to  be  carefully  but  not 
harshly  corrected.  (See  I.<ocke's  Eseay  on  the  Understand- 
ing,  b.  ii.  e.  33,  i  7  and  8.) 

Antipathy  properly  meant,  as  we  defined  It,  a  dislike  of 
an  animate  being  for  some  eeneible  object.  Its  meaning, 
h/ywever,  is  sometimes  improperly  extended  to  inanimate  I 


tity.  This  is  done  by  abstraction  of  blood,  either  local 
general.  If  the  inflammation  be  allowed  to  proceed,  su|»- 
puration,  ulceration,  or  other  changes,  and  aestmction  •  t' 
parts,  according  to  the  texture  affected,  will  ensue.  N«^ 
abstraction  of  blood,  though  it  may  prevent  the  extension  of 
suppuration  and  ulceration  to  parts  not  yet  affected,  ia  i»ri  \j 
found  effectual  in  checking  the  formation  of  pus  or  wuitur, 
where  that  has  been  already  established.  We  see  then  xhr 
necessity  of  the  early  emi^yment  of  bleeding,  and  the  oUjrr 
\mnii%r^%  phraseology  now'  nearly  obsolete,  but  which  was  |  antiphlogistic  means,  if  we  desire  them  U>  be  productive  1  f 

the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  The  pr^udioea  and  |««- 
vailing  habits  of  the  people  are,  however,  generallv  in  dirt« : 
opposition  to  such  beneficial  meaaurea ;  and  too  often  timi  * 
practitioners  allow  their  judgment  to  be  overborne  by  tl . 
importunate  requests  for  delay  of  the  well-intending  but 
ignorant  relations.  Thus  the  time  when  these  mee&iirc* 
would  have  prored  meat  serviceable  is  ailowed  to  pass  ovw ; 
and  when  at  last  put  into  practice,  their  good  effects  uA 
being  so  conspicuous,  they  are  not  so  highly  appreciated  aa 
they  would  be,  if  employed  at  an  earlier  period.  Iiider«L  :  t 
a  very  late  stage*  fkr  fkom  being  useful,  they  are  decidedly 


fnurb  ij«m)  by  the  antient  naturalisU,  who  would,  for  ex- 
itfnylsi,  have  said  that  an  alkali  had  an  antipathy  to  an  acid, 
i^  ff.'«t  wmimt  had  an  antipathy  to  oil.  At  other  times  the 
^fffA  k  fp*ifiHmA  to  animate  beings,  but  is  applied  to 
f)«  f  (^<  wNi^  h  ufn  net  obiecU  of  the  senses.  Thus  it  has 
^»f*.u  9niA  f  »*«t  i\m  tn\nA  has  en  antipathy  to  certain  classes 
M  •/^f4/^»» ;  ^ty  wh>/'H  U  ie  meant  that  it  is  endued  with  an 
y,f  ^tj*  t»/;\ty  f4  disiiriguiehtng  between  right  ftnd  wrong. 

>•  9f/u^*tfi9^  ineUA  that  antipathy  is  the  contrary  of 
%    U*0i  tUf0  As  9M  etrietly  true*  at  least  ae  reqiecto 
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bmlfuL   (See  the  cue  of  ft  physician  mentioned  under  the 
article  Abstinsnck.) 

Daring  inflammation  of  shut  sacks,  or  cavities,  t.«.,  those 
caTities  of  the  hody  which  do  not  communicate  with  the 
external  air,  and  which  are  lined  with  serous  memhranes, 
the  disposition  to  effusion  of  much  lymph,  or  the  albumen  of 
the  blood,  is  greater  than  in  other  cases.    To  prevent  this, 
more  prompt  and  vigorous  meaj^ures  must  be  used.    Mo- 
dem physicians  have  ascertained  that  mercur}'i  especially 
in  combination  with  opium,  has  a  powerful  influence,  not 
only  in  preventing  the  effbsion  of  lymph,  but  in  removing 
it  soon  after  it  is  effused :  an  example  of  this  is  witnessed 
when,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  called  iritis,  the  pupil 
is  filled  up,  and  vision  prevented  by  the  lymph  effiised ;  yet 
this  is  speedily  removed  if  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  mercury 
be  early  introauced  into  the  system.  Tbs,  then,  constitutes 
another  valuable  antiphlogistic  means. 

Purgatives, — The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  and 
(he  amount  of  serum,  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of 
purf^tive  medicines,  especially  the  saline  purgatives,  which 
generally  produce  very  liquid  motions,  consistmg  of  a  large 
proportion  of  serum.  These  are  not  only  proper,  but  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 

NaiueantSf  t.  e,  such  doses  of  emetic  medicines  as  occa- 
sion a  constant  feeling  of  sickness,  without  causing  vomiting, 
reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to 
efilision,  while  they  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  al- 
ready eff\x8ed.  They  are,  consequently,  very  valuable  auxi-> 
liarv  agents  in  subduing  inflammatory  diseases. 

Diaphoretics, — The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  diminished, 
and  its  acrimony  lessened,  by  increasing  the  perspiration, 
or  discharge  from  the  skin,  which  in  most  cases  of  inflam- 
mation is  kssened,  and  in  some  altogether  suppressed.  By 
this  diminution  or  suppression  of  perspiration  not  only  more 
blood  is  retained  in  tne  system,  but  also  those  salts  and 
acids  which  in  a  healthy  state  find  an  outlet  by  this  channel. 
The  means  of  increasing  perspiration  are  termed  diaphore- 
tics, or  sudoriflcs.  These,  however,  seldom  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  if  there  be  much  heat  of  surface,  i.e.  of  the  skin. 
This  must  previously  be  moderated  by  the  use  of  the  means 
already  stated,  viz.,  bleeding  and  purgatives,  and  also  by 
the  use  of 

R^friseranis, — These  consist  of  cooling  drinks  to  be  taken 
internally,  and  cold  applications,  as  cloths  dipped  in  iced 
Aater,  or  vinegar  and  water,  or  even  ice  itself,  or  evaporating 
lotions  laid  upon  the  part  affected.  The  cold  ajitsion  is 
often  very  serviceable  in  reducing  the  temperature  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  during  which  a  flow  of  perspiration,  which 
frequently  proves  critical,  is  apt  to  occur. 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  good  can  follow  the  use  of  any 
or  all  of  these  means  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  body,  if  we  continue  to  supply  the  means  of  forming  it 
as  fast  aa  we  remove  it.  The  cket  of  the  patient  is,  there- 
f'»re,  a,  wo  might  almost  say  iJiCt  most  important  point  in 
the  treatment. 

During  inflammation,  as  stated  above,  the  functions  of 
recretion  and  exhalation,  as  well  as  of  nutrition,  are  lessened 
or  entirely  suspended ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  con- 
suming or  disposing  of  the  nutritious  matter  already  con- 
tained in  the  blood.    How  inconsiderate  then,  and  how  ab- 
surd it  is,  if  life  be  valued  at  all,  to  use  means  which  greatly 
increase  this?    Persons  do  not  die  of  inanition,  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  absolute  privation  of  food,  under  many  days 
Dr  weeks,  (see  Uie  two  cases  narrated  under  Abstinbnce,) 
while  thousands,  millions,  die  of  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
a  period  varying  from  a  few  days  down  to  a  few  hours.    At 
the  beginning  of  all  severe  inflammations,  there  is  a  failure 
of  the  appetite ;  this  intimation  on  the  part  of  nature,  ever 
vatchful  for  Uie   preservation  of  her  works,  cannot   be 
sliglited  with  impunity.     Reason  and  experience  strictly 
enjoin  an  immeaiate  attention  to  the  diet.     Its  ouantitv 
{should  be  lessened,  and  in  most  cases  its  quality  changed. 
In  respect  to  the  reduction  of  quantity  no  limit  need  be 
placed  at    the   commencement,    as  it  can   never  be  re- 
duced too  low;  but  during  convalescence  careful  regula- 
tion of  it  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  be  insufficient  on  the 
one  hand,  or  excessive  on  the  other.    Still  there  is  much 
less  likelihcod  of  erring  on  the  side  of  deflciencv,  than  of 
excess.    The  vessels  of  the  part  being  much  weakened,  are 
a^rain  easily  distended,  and  the  inflammetor)'  process  re- 
newed; hence  the  frequency  of  relapses.     Dr.  jSaillie  has 
recorded  it  as  the  result  of  bis  experience,  '  that  he  never 
obs€r>e«.l  a  person  having  a  relapse  oi  fever  where  it  has 


not  been  caused  by  eating  animal  fbod.*  It  may  b«  well  to 
explam  here  in  what  way  animal  fbod  proves  hurtftiL  During 
its  use  the  blood  requires  more  ftequent  purifying  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  by  respiration.  To  effect  this, 
not  only  is  more  frequent  respiration  necessary,  but  also  the 
heart's  action  is  increased,  so  that  the  blood  is  propelled 
with  greater  frequency  and  (brae,  and  consequently  the  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  is  increased.  The 
greater  frequency  of  the  respiration,  occasioned  by  the  greater 
demand  for  oxygen,  during  the  use  of  animal  food,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  the  workmen  in  diving-bells, 
who  require  the  air  to  be  renewed  much  more  frequently 
when  living  upon  animal  food  and  drinldng  spirituous  liquors, 
than  when  living  on  vegetable  fbod  and  drinking  water. 
For  this  reason,  the  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon,  who  live  ex- 
clusively on  rice  and  other  vegetables,  can  remain  much 
longer  under  water,  without  requiring  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe,  than  any  Europeans  who  live  on  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  fbod.  Animal  fbod  and  spirituous 
or  fermented  drinks  must  be  strictly  interdicted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation,  and  their  use  be  avoided  till 
the  permission  of  the  medical  attendant  be  deliberately  and 
voluntarily  given ;  previous  to  which  mild,  f^naceous  fbod, 
and  diluent  drinks,  should  constitute  the  only  diet 

Rest,  ^ A  person  in  a  horizontal  position  respires  less 
firequently  than  when  in  an  upright  position ;  the  heart  also 
pulsates  less  frequently.  In  every  case  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  system  generally,  the  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  bed ;  and  as  there  is  mostly  diminished  power  of 
the  muscular  system,  all  unnecessary  exertion  should  be 
avoided.  Numerous  visiters  should  not  have  access  to  the 
sick-room;  for  speaking,  which  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  quickens  the 
circulation.  Besides  this,  the  air  is  vitiated  by  the  respira- 
tion of  visiters.  A  supply  of  pure  and  cool  air  is  requisite  in 
all  inflammatory  complaints,  but  especially  fevers,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patient  and  the  safety  of  others. 

The  repose  of  the  mind  Is  as  essential  as  that  of  the  body. 
All  causes  of  anxiety  should,  when  possible,  be  removed, 
and  cheerful  looks  be  put  on  before  the  patient,  both  by  the 
physician  and  the  attendants,  in  order  uiat,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, he  may  be  inspired  with  confidence  and  entertain 
hones  of  recovery. 

This  is  a  veify  brief  outline  of  the  means  termed  anti- 
phlogistic, by  which  we  attempt  to  restore  both  the  part 
affected  and  the  system  generally,  to  the  natural  and 
healthy  state,  when  labouring  under  an  inflammatory  attack. 
The  special  application  will  be  given  as  each  disease  falls 
under  notice,  and  we  need  not  here  do  more  than  endea- 
vour to  impress  upon  every  one  a  conviction  of  their  im- 
portance. '  Under  favourable  cu*cumstances  inflammation 
is  more  completely  under  the  eontrol  of  remedies  than  any 
other  disease ;  and  nevertheless,  it  is  more  or  less  concerned 
in  producing  a  very  large  share  of  the  mortality  in  every 
part  of  the  world.'    (See  Alison's  Outlines  (f  Paihology.) 

A'NTIPHON,  the  son  of  Sophilus,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Athenian  orators,  who  are  senerally  known  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  *  ten,'  belonged  to  Rhamnus,  a  demos  or 
township  of  Attica,  and  was  born  about  b.c.  480,  the  year  of 
the  sreat  victory  over  the  Persians.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  famous  Gorgias  who  visited  Athens,  and  somewhat 
younger  than  this  sophist,  but  there  is  no  distinct  proof  that 
he  was  his  pupil,  though  it  is  sometimes  asserted ;  nor  are 
we  told  who  was  his  master.  In  course  of  time  he  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Tbucy- 
dides,  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  his  eighth  book  (chap.  Ixriii.),  has  commemorated 
the  talents  of  his  master,  and  recorded  almost  the  only  com- 

51etely  trustworthy  event  in  his  life.  The  opinion  thai 
'hucydides  was  the  master  of  Antiphon  appears  to  us 
untenable.  (See  Van  Spaan).  It  was  the  profession  of 
Antiphon  to  write  speeches  for  i^ersons  who  had  either  to 
defend  themselves  in  courts  of  justice,  or  wished  to  pro- 
ceed against  others,  and  also  for  those  who  had  to  address 
the  public  assemblies.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the 
first  who  became  a  hired  advocate  of  this  description, 
though  he  merely  wrote  speeches,  and  never  delivered  any 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  himself  concemeo. 
According  to  several  authorities,  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who 
composed  speeches  for  the  courts  of  justice;  no  speeches 
of  this  character  of  higher  antiquity  bein^  presen  ed.  (I)io- 
dorus,  Photius,  &c.)  There  is  no  distmci  proof,  that  ii 
satisfactory,  of  his  being  early  engaged  in  public  service  . 
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the  silence  of  Thucy^lides,  as  to  all  his  lifo  previous  to  the 
events  related  in  his  eighth  hook,  proves  tnat  he  was  not 
engaged  in  any  important  military  capacity,  at  least  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  has  heen  conjectured  that  he  is 
the  archon  Eponymus,  or  chief  archon  of  Athens  (01.  xc.  3. 
or  B.C.  418)  mentioned  hy  Diudorus  (xu.)  In  the  year 
B.C.  41 U  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war» 
a  revolution  was  effected  by  which  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  abolished,  and  all  political  power  was  vested 
in  a  body  of  four  hundred.  [See  Alcibiaoks,  L  p.  279 ;  Pklo- 
PONNKSIAN  War].  Antiphon*  who  never  had  come  for- 
ward OS  a  public  man,  did  not  show  himself  on  this  occasion, 
though  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  revolution,  and  Pisan- 
der,  who  appeared  as  spokesman,  was  merely  his  agent. 
Shortly  after  this  change,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with 
ten  others  were  sent  to  LacedoDmon  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms  that  were  tolerable.  The  ambassadors  returned  with- 
out effecting  their  object.  Discontent  grow  stronger; 
Phrynichus  was  assassinated  in  the  public  place,  a  counter- 
revolution was  immediately  efftictea,  aivl  Alcibiades  was 
recalled  from  exile.  Immediately  after  the  ev^nt,  Antiphon, 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  was  tried  for  his  life  on  a  charge 
of  treason  to  the  state ;  ne  made,  according  to  Thucydides, 
an  admirable  defence.  His  sentence  (see  the  decree  quoted 
by  CeBcilim  in  the  Life  qf  Antiphon,  attributed  to  Plutarch) 
was  death ;  his  property  was  confitscated,  his  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  marked  by  stones  bearing 
the  inscription,  Antiphon  the  Traitor.  Antiphon,  says  Thu- 
cydides, was  inferior  to  no  Athenian  of  his  time  in  virtue; 
he  had  also  the  greatest  talents  for  conceiving  any  plan,  and 
equal  talent  in  expressing  his  conceptions.  It  is  singular 
that  Thucydides  says  nothing  about  the  sentence  or  the 
death  of  Antiphon. 

There  were  at  least  five  or  six  other  persons  in  antiquity 
who  bore  the  name  of  Antiphon.  Several  of  these  different 
persons  have  been  confounded  in  the  rambling  life  of  Anti- 
phon  attributed  to  Plutarch.  One  of  them  was  a  sophist, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  TruUht  in 
which  it  is  conjectured,  from  a  few  references  to  it  in  extant 
writers,  that  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  afterwards  pro- 
mulgated by  Bpicurus  were  aiAiounoed  by  Antiphon.  The 
orator,  according  to  some  accounts  of  \wy  little  credit,  was 
executed  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Tliirty  after  the  close  of 
tho  Peloponnesian  war.  (See  Xenophon,  HelleniC'  ii.  3, 
40  ;  and  Van  Spaan,  Dis$ertatio  de  Antiph.  Orat.) 

Antiphon  wrote  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric^  which  is  lost. 
Sixty  orations  were  once  extant  under  the  name  of  Anti* 
phon,  but  CoDcilius  coneidered  twenty-five  of  them  to  lie 
spurious.  At  present  there  are  fifteen  extant*  three  of 
which  are  on  subjects  which  were  matters  of  judicial  inves- 
ligation,  and  are  well  worth  reading.  The  other  twelve  are 
distributed  into  tetralogies,  or  fours,  each  set  of  four  being 
on  the  same  subject ;  tliey  are  merely  rhetorical  exercises, 
such  as  those  to  which  Cioero  alludes  when  speaking  of 
Antiphon.  {Brutus,  chap.  xit.  6.)  The  language  of  this 
writer  is  often  obscure,  and  the  style  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  merit  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  some  of  the  Grreek 
critics.  The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  Reiske's  collection,  and  in  the  first  of  Bekker's 
edition  of  the  Orators.  They  are  abo  in  Dobaotrs  collection, 
vol.  i.,  with  Van  Spaan's  DissertaHonj  &c.  The  text  of 
Bekkcr  is  the  best. 

ANTIPHONARY,  ANTIPHONARIUM,  in  music, 
the  book  wherein  the  antiphenies  were  written.  (See  An- 
TiPRONY.)  By  an  order  of  Archbishop  Winehelsey,  made 
in  1305,  every  church  in  the  province  of  Osnterbury  was 
obliged  to  be  furnished  with  an  antiphonary,  among  other 
equally  expensive  books ;  and  Spelman  states,  that  in  1424 
two  umtiphonaries  cost  the  tittle  monastery  of  Crabhuse,  in 
Norfolk,  twenty-six  marks,  which  he  saya'  was  equal  to 
52/.,  according  to  the  value  of  money  in  his  time.  We 
may,  therefore,  calculate  the  expense  of  a  single  one  at  not 
less  than  fhmi  90f.  to  100/.  of  oar  present  money. 

ANTl'PHONY,  in  music,  («lrri«Wa,  alternate  singing.) 
the  antient  nanw  far  a  kind  of  anthem,  the  verses  of  which 
were  chanted  by  each  side  of  the  choir,  alternately. 

The  fathers  of  the  church  pretend  that  the  method  of 
antiphonal  singing  was  revealed  to  St.  Ignatius  in  a  vision, 
who  uught  it  to  the  Greeks  St.  Ambrose  introduced  it 
in  the  western  churches  about  tno  vear  374.  The  chanting 
of  the  psalms  in  our  cathedrals  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
antient  antiphony. 

ANTPPbDES,   a  term  ftom    the   Greek,    neaning 


literally  those  who  stand  feet  U>  feett  as  is  the  ease  w.i«. 
the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite  points  of  the  iriobe.     Pi  i 
vious  to  the  establishment  of  the  rotundity  of  the  cirti  . 
and  during  the  centuries  of  discussion  which  took  place  u).  . . 
this  point,  tlie  existence  of  antipodes  was  the  theme  of  t^*:. 
Btant  ridicule  in  the  mouths  of  the  opposexa  of  the  glabul... 
figure.    The  sentiments  of  Lactantius^  De  Falsa  Sapieu  t.t, 
cap.  23,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  tho  cocDiUi.:i 
objections.    He  asks,  *  Is  there  any  one  foolish  enough  t  . 
think,  that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are  higher  than  t«;i-.r 
heads  ?  with  whom  those  things  that  we  place  t^pon  the  can'  > 
hang  downwards /rom  the  earth?  who  have  trees  and  \ elec- 
tables turned  upside  down,  and  rain  and  snow  falling  t  .< 
wrong  way  ?  Will  any  one  henceforward  place  the  hangui  j 
gardens  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  when  U  •- 
philosophere  make  hanging  seas,  and  fields,  and  cities,  awl 
mountains?*    Theconfosion  that  here  takes  place  bet^tx-i. 
the  words  upwards  and  downwards  will  be  now  uni^cr»a*i« 
apparent,  but  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  Lactantius  m :  • 
lived  A.D.  31 1  ;  who,  had  he  simply  confined  himself  tu  ti. 
assertion,  that  the  existence  of  antipodes  could  not  W  fit  - 
monstrated,  and  treated  it  as  a  philosophical  speculatHir:. 
possibly  true,  but  probably  false,  would  have  been  ju&htit-l 
by  the  general  state  of  knowledge  then  existing.     But  fn,t 
so  when  he  asserts  that  he  can  prove  the  thing  to  be  im- 
possibloi  and  professes  that  he  soes  no  alternative,  but  »uf>- 
posing  its  defenders  to  be  either  joking,  or  intentionaiiv 
lying.     The  French  Encyclopetdia  is  incorrect  in  staU:.;; 
that  he  appeals  to  the  sacred  writers  as  deciding  the  point. 

Two  antipodal  points  of  the  earth  have  the  same  number 
of  degrees  of  latitude,  one  nortli  and  the  other  south,  unle%^ 
one  of  the  points  be  on  the  equator,  in  which  case  the  ant.- 
podal  point  is  the  opposite  uoint  of  the  equator.  Their  luti^^- 
tude  difiere  bv  180^  or  12  houre,  if  we  reckon  longitude  \,\x 
round  the  globe ;  but  if  we  use  east  and  west  longitude,  tlj< 
two  longitudes  must  together  make  up  1  SO*'  or  1 2  hours,  or  ^^ 
east  and  the  other  west  For  example,  the  antipodes  oi  4 
point  in  22^  nortA  latitude  and  60°  east  longitude,  axv  ti 
22^  south  latitude,  and  120°  west  longitude.  We  here  insert, 
in  opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a  few  places  which  arv 
nearly  antipodal. 

Tq^Jqj,  (  Antipodes  Island,  S^.  of  Nc^y 

i      Zealand. 

Nertchinsk  Falkland  Islands. 

Nankin  .    Buenos  Ay  res. 

Mouths  of  the  Amason     Moluccas. 

Bermudas  .  Swan  River. 

Quito  .    Middle  of  Sumatra. 

l2ma  .  Siam. 

Timbuotoo  .        Friendly  Islands. 

Azores        ,.  .     Botanv  Bay. 

Spain  New  Zealand. 

Antipodal  places  have  the  same  climate,  so  far  aa  that  de- 
pends merelv  on  latitude,  but  have  all  the  seasons,  days  and 
nights  completely  reversed.  Thus,  noon  of  the  longest  d  .> 
at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight  of  the  shortest  day  at  thr 
Swan  River.  The  remark  as  to  the  seasons  of  oouree  dix% 
not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 
'  When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  ti.p 
antipodes,  and  sunrise  and  sunset  are  reversed  in  the  same 
manner.  But  we  may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Frkisr 
at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or  Thursday  night  at  Ant!- 
pedes  Island?  There  is  no  rule  to  determine  this;  wr 
might  call  it  either  one  or  the  other  with  perJbct  cnn 
sistency.  If  two  trevellen  were  to  set  out  finom  London  tiir 
Antipodes  Island,  one  of  whom  should  go  eastward  throne'; 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  other  westward  thnmgh  Amenc  *. 
whatever  time  they  mi^ht  respectively  take  ibr  the  TD>a2c. 
tbey  would  not  agree  m  nammg  the  day  of  their  meeiin  r 
If  they  meet  at  the  moment  when  Saturday  morning  bezu:* 
at  London,  that  is,  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Smur- 
day,  in  which  case  it 'will  be  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  thr 
eastern  traveller  will  call  it  Saturday,  and  the  wester 
Friday.  The  reason  is  as  follows :  the  traveller  wbo  c^^h 
east,  sets  out  to  meet  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  will  tht  rt- 
fore  have  that  luminary  on  the  meridian  (that  is,  he  will  hxti 
noon)  sooner  than  if  he  had  remained  stationary.  He  tb^iv 
fore  shortens  his  day  a  little,  or,  to  him,  the  same  aba^tlurc 
time  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  interval  between  twanrv,|i«, 
and  by  thus  gaining  a  little  each  day,  ho  is  12  houre  Iwf.  r 
London  when  ho  reaches  the  antipodes.  Tile  wc»t»Tti 
traveller,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  back  on  the  sun  m  iJn* 
morning,  which  is  therefore  on  his  meridian  later  than  .1 
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mmM  lisve  been  bad  be  remained-  stationary.  Before  be 
reaches  the  antipodes,  be  has  lost  twelve  hours ;  but  the 
other  trareller  has  gained  as  much,  which  together  makes 
a  whole  day^s  difference  in  their  reckoning.  The  reader 
who  examines  this  question  will  find  that,  the  day  always 
beginning  at  noon  or  midnight,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
whole  world  should  have  the  same  reckoning.  Vfe  see, 
therefore,  that  the  reckoning  of  a  place  will  depend  upon  the 
direction  from  which  the  first  settlers  approached  it,  and  any 
one  who  should  afterwards  join  them  from  the  contrary  direo- 
tion  would  di^r  fr^m  them  by  a  day.  Thus,  when  Eiampier 
reached  Mindanao  fh>m  the  west,  he  was  a  whole  day  behind 
the  Europeans  be  found  there,  whose  ancestors  had  travelled 
fW>m  the  east  And  Varenius,  a  Dutch  physician,  who 
travelled  in  the  east  about  a.d.  1670,  states  that  the 
Portuguese  at  Macao  were  always  a  day  in  advance  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  Philippines.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Per* 
tu;:^aese  came  by  the  Uape  and  India,  and  the  Spaniards 
from  their  American  possessions. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark  that  it 
would  be  useful  in  teaching  geography,  if  the  maps  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  had  the  northern  hemisphere  drawn 
upon  them  in  faint  outline,  reversed^  in  such  a  way  that  any 
one  rai^ht  perceive,  at  a  glance,  to  what  point  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  any  point  in  the  southern  is  antipodal.  There 
is  comparatively  so  little  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  such  an  audition  would  not  crowd  any  part  of  the  map 
too  ranch. 

ANTIQUARIES,  SOCIETY  OF.  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Arch^poiogia,  fixes  what  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  1572 ;  when  a  few  eminent  scholars,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Parker  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  united  their 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  antient  monuments  of  their 
country.  The  members  met  for  near  twenty  years  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  as  early  as  1589  determined 
to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a  charter  of  incorporation ; 
a  manuscript  still  remaining  in  the  Cottonian  collection 
(Titus,  b.  V.  ibl.  1 64)  preserves  the  reasons  which  were  urged 
at  this  time  in  support  of  the  petition.  But  whether  the 
petition  was  ever  presented,  or  what  was  its  success,  does  not 
appear.  The  writer  of  the  life  of  Oarew,  the  Cornish  anti- 

2uary,  says,  their  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  queen's 
eath.  This  society,  however,  admitted  members  till  1 604 ; 
about  which  time  King  James  I.,  alarmed  for  the  arcana  of 
his  government,  and  as  Heame  conceived  for  the  Esta- 
blished church,  thought  fit  to  dissolve  it.  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  society  was  made  in  1617,  in  an  application  for  a 
charter,  through  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  but  this  also 
appears  to  have  failed. 

From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  eentury 
the  society  ceased  to  exist ;  or  as  Mr.  Gough  expresses  it, 
remained  in  abeyance. 

In  1 707,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  attached  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  study  of  our  national  antiouities,  agreed  to 
meet  weekly  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  former  society,  on 
a  Friday  evening,  at  the  Bear  tavern  in  the  Strand.  Among 
these  were  Humphrey  Wanley ;  Mr.  John  Talman ;  John  I 
Baeford;  Peter  Le  Neve,  Norroy;  Mr.  Holmes,  the  keeper 
of  the  Tower  records ;  Madox,  the  Exchequer  antiquary ;  Mr. 
Batteley;  Mr.  William  Elstob ;  Stebbing,  the  editor  of  Sand* 
(Mt  Geneaiagieal Hiitorv ;  and  Mr.  Sanderson,  clerk  of  the 
Rolls.  Le  Neve  waa  at  this  time  president.  In  1 708  they 
removed  their  meetings  to  the  Young  Devil  tavern,  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  soon  after  to  the  Fountain  tavern  over  against 
(Chancery-lane.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Samuel  and 
lloffer  Gals.  Dr.  William  Stukeley,  Mr.  T.  Rymer,  Browne 
Willis,  and  Anstis.  The  plan  of  their  pursuits,  comprising 
every  thing  whidi  such  a  body  of  men  might  be  expeoted  to 
(lo  lor  the  illustratiDn  of  their  national  antiquities,  appean  to 
have  been  drawn  out  for  them  bv  Humphrey  Wanley. 

In  1 7 1 7  the  membefs  re-founded,  or  rather  re-coastituted» 
their  socie^,  and  made  their  first  election  of  officers ;  Peter 
U  Neve,  Esq..  was  preiident,  Dr.  Wilham  Stukeley,  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  Talman, 
director.  At  this  time  also  George  Vertue.  the  engraver, 
berame  aa  active  member.  The  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  a  hundred,  and  no  honorary  members  were 
allowed.  The  minutes  of  the  society  begin  January  1.1718; 
whenoe  it  appears  that  every  member,  or  whoever  was  ad^ 
mittsd  to  be  pmsent,  brought  from  time  to  time  whatever 
they  bad  of  their  own,  or  their  friends.*  that  was  curious  or 


uncommon:  as  coins,  medals,  seals,   intaglios,   cameos, 
manuscripts,  records,  rolls,  genealogies,  pictures,  drawings, 

Srinted books,  extracts,  or  even  memoranda;  a  few  pro- 
uced  dissertations.  In  1727  the  society  removed  to  apart- 
ments in  GrayVInn,  and  afterwards  to  ^e  Temple ;  and, 
for  a  very  short  period,  seemed  to  decline.  In  1728,  how- 
ever, they  renewed  their  meetings  at  the  Mitre  tavern  in 
Fleet-street,  fixing  them  to  Thmsday  evenings,  after  the 
Royal  Society  had  broken  up.  In  1753  they  removed  firom 
the  tavern  to  a  hoiise  of  their  own  in  Chancery-lane. 
.  In  1750,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the  king 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  the  plan  formed  in  1717, 
with  improvements.  This,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  obtained  in  the 
following  year,  when  his  majesty  having  declared  himself 
*  Founder  and  Patron,*  the  society  became  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  President,  Councfl,  and  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London ;'  they  were  'empowered  to  have  a 
body  of  statutes  and  a  common  seal,  and  to  hold  in  per- 
petuity lands,  &c.,  to  the  yearly  value  of  1 000/.  The  council 
to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  including  the  president, 
and  to  be  elected  yearly  with  the  other  oflicers.  The  first 
council  named  in  the  charter,  bearing  date  November  2, 1 751 , 
pursuant  to  the  powers  therein  given  them,  re-elected  as 
members  the  other  persons  not  particulariy  specified.  In 
1 754  the  society  determined  to  ha%'e  two  secretaries.  In 
1781  the  society  removed  from  Chancery-lane  to  Somorset- 
place,  where  his   majesty  King  George  III.   had  been 


quanes 
year. 

The  anniversary  of  the  society  is  held  on  the  23nl  of  April, 
when  ten  of  the  twenty-one  persons  of  whom  the  council 
consist  are  annually  changed.  The  election  of  members  is 
by  ballot ;  a  certificate  having  been  signed  by  three  or  more 
fellows,  is  previously  exhibited  for  six  successive  meetings 
(including  tnose  of  proposition  and  election),  except  in  the 
cases  of  peers,  members  of  the  privy  oouncil,  and  judges, 
who  may  be  proposed  by  a  single  member,  and  balloted  for 
upon  the  same  evening.  The  election  is  determined  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds.  Every  member  pays  an  admission 
fee  of  eight  guineas,  and  four  guineas  a  year ;  or  an  addi* 
tional  sum  of  forty  guineas  to  the  admission  fee,  to  be  con- 
stituted a  member  for  life.  The  sodety^s  meetings  are 
held  on  Thursdays  finom  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  till 
nine,  in  apartments  acyoining  to  those  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  the  front  building  of  Somerset-place.  The  Royal 
Society's  meetings  succeed  those  of  the  Antiquaries  on 
the  same  evenings ;  and  the  sessions  of  the  two  societies 
coincide  as  to  time,  beginning  with  the  third  Thursday  in 
November,  and  ending  with  the  third  Thursday  in  June. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
A.  D.  1833,  is  753.  The  presidents,  smoe  the  incorporation 
of  the  society  br  charter,  nave  been : — 1751,  Martin  Folkes, 
Esq.;  1755,  Hugh  I^nd  Willoughby,  of  Parham;  1765, 
Charles  Lyttel ton,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  1768,  Jere- 
miah Milles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter;  1784,  Edward  King, 
Esq.  (temporarily  elected  by  the  oouncil);  1784,  George 
Ferrars  Townshend,  Baron  de  Ferrars  of  CharUey,  afterwaras 
Earl  of  Leicester  and  Marquis  Townshend ;  1812,  Sir  H. 
Charles  Englefield,  Bart  (temporarily  elected  by  the  coun- 
cil) ;  1813,  Greorge  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  is  still  president 
By  an  act  of  parliament,  5  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  39,  tiie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  time  being  is 
declared  to  be  an  official  trustee  of  the  Bntish  Museum. 

The  publications  of  this  society  as  a  body  have  been  i~^ 
1.  Vetusta  MomanentOj  4  vols,  folio,  1746 — 1815,  vol.  v.  not 
completed ;  and  vol.  vi.,  commencing  with  seventeen  ei^ured 
plates  of  the  Baieux  tapestry.  2.  Five  DiseertaHcne :  one 
on  Doomsday  Book,  and  one  on  Danegeld,  by  P.  C.Webb, 
Esq.:  two  on  the  Heraclean  Table,  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr. 
Pettingal :  one  on  the  Tascia,  by  £hr.  Pettingal :  quarto 
1 756-63.  3.  Folkes's  Tables  of  Engiish  Stiver  and  Gold 
Coitts,  with  plates,  quarto,  Ijond.,  1763.  4.  Archeeohgia ; 
or  Miecdlaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiifuity,  25  vols., 
quarto.  Lend.,  1770—1833.  5.  Liber  QMOtuUamte  Contra- 
rotubUorie  Garderobee,  anno  regni  R^gi9  Edwardi  primi 
vioesimo  octavo^  a.  d.  1299,  1300  (from  a  MS.  in  the  society's 
possession),  quarto,  Lond.,  1788.  6.  A  CoU^ion  of  Ordi- 
nances  arid  BegulaHons  for  the  Government  qf  the  Royal 
Households  ntade  in  divers  reigns^  from  King  Edward  IIL 
to  King  WiUiom  and  Queen  Mary^  quarto,  Lond.*  1790. 
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r.  The  MKMiy  AnhquiHes  of  the  RmaHt  ht  Briimn,  by 
the  late  MaJGir  General  Ror  aocompanied  withMepi^  Piam 
of  Camps  and  Staiiom,  &e.,  iblio,  Lond.  1793.  8.  Bonu 
Aecottni  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  PTett- 
min9ter,hy  John  TopSam,  Esq.,  fblio,  1795,  with  additimal 
Plates,  described  by  Sir  H.  C.  findefleld,  fblio,  1811. 
9.  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  qf  Exeter,  with  Plans, 
Elevations,  and  Sections,  by  Dean  Lyttelton  and  Sir  H.  C. 
Enriefteld.  foUo,  1 797.  1 0.  Account  qf  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Bath,  with  Plans,  fitc,  fblio.  1 1 .  Some  Account  qf  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  Durham,  folio,  1801.  12.  Some  Account 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester,  folio,  1809.  13.  Some 
Account  of  the  Abbev  Church  of  St.  Alban,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gough,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  &c.,  fblio,  1813.  14.  Csad- 
mon  8  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  qfthe  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  an  English  Translation,  and  Notes, 
by  Benj.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  octavo,  Lond.  1832.  This  last 
work  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  of  An^lo- Saxon 
and  early  EngUsb  literary  remains,  intended  to  oe  edited 
under  the  supertntendence  of  a  committee  of  the  Society. 
Layamon's  Translation  qf  Watis  Chronicle  qf  the  Brut,  to 
bo  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  two  volumes,  will 
form  the  second  work  of  the  series. 

Besides  the  works  above-mentioned,  the  society  have  pub- 
lisbed  seven  historical  prints  of  large  siie,  accompanied  by 
five  historical  dissertations.  The  prints  are,  1.  Le  Champ 
de  Drop  d  Or;  or,  the  Royal  Interview  qf  Henry  VUL  and 
Francis  L  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  jl,d.  1520.  2.  Fi-an- 
cis  i:s  attempt  to  invade  England,  1545.  3.  The  Embarkor 
tion  qf  Henry  VIIL  at  Dover,  1520.  4.  The  Procession  of 
King  Edward  VI  from  the  Tower  to  tVestminster.  5.  The 
Departure  qf  king  Henry  VIII >  from  Calais,  Jtdy  25, 1544. 
6,  The  Encampment  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Marquisson, 
July,  1544.  7.  The  Siege  of  Boulogne  by  King  Henry  VIIL 
1544.  Also  two  sets  of  historical,  and  some  miscellaneous 
prints,  (including  Aggas  s  Plan  qflA)ndon,)  engraved  by  Mr. 
George  Vertue,  now  the  property  of  the  Society :  with  a 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood;  and  four  views  of  the  Ruins 
at  Stanton  Harcourt  in  Qjfordshiret  drawn  and  etehed  by 
Simon  Earl  Harcourt. 

ANTIQUES,  (from  the  Latin  antiquus,  antient,)  a  term 
used  in  the  English  language  to  desijgnato  '  antient  works  of 
art.*  But  this  definition  may  bo  oljecled  to  as  not  suffici- 
ently precise  (see  Ancibntb).  The  term  properly  refers  to 
works  of  Grecian  art  in  sculpture,  bas-rehef^  engraving  of 

gems,  medalsi  &c.  As  these  arts  flourished  m  the  states  of 
rreece,  and  also  under  the  Roman  Empire,  (though  most 
probably  they  were  always  successfully  cultivated  chiefly  by 
Greeks,)  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  precise  chronological 
limits  that  shall  determine  whether  a  work  of  art  belongs  to 
the  antique  or  not  Still,  as  there  was  under  the  Roman 
Empire  a  great  and  progressive  deterioration  in  the  arts  above 
alluded  to,  until  in  more  recent  times  they  have  been  again 
improved,  it  is  clear  that  many  works  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  classed  under  the  head  of  antiques ;  for 
bv  the  term  antiques  we  understand,  in  general,  works 
that  have  decided  merit,  and  may  serve  as  models  for  imi- 
tation ;  or  they  are  at  least  works  of  art  that  ser\'e  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  those  antient  authors  whose  writings,  by 
common  consent,  are  allowed  to  be  deserving  of  study. 

ANTK^ITIES.  This  term  seems  not  to  have  iU 
meaning  very  accurately  fixed  in  our  language.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  antiques;  but  gene- 
rally id  has  a  wider  signification.  Books  that  treat  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  to  which  the  term  is  com^ 
monly  confined*  treat  not  only  of  works  of  art,  .but  of  poli- 
tical constitutions,  judicial  and  legislative  formsf  religion, 
architecture,  domestic  manners,  naval  and  military  affairs, 
weights  and  measures^  mode  of  reckoning  time,  &o.  Some  ^ 
these  branches  of  inquiry  are  capable  of  ilTustration,  both  from 
antient  writings  that  remain,  and  from  existing  works  of 
antient  art ;  some  can  only  be  known  to  us  from  the  study 
of  antient  writings.  This  extensive  signifioatton  of  the  word 
antiquities,  though  certainly  not  very  precise,  still  keeps  up 
a  distinction  between  antiquities,  as  thus  understood,  ana 
ibepoliticeU  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  and  the 
stuay  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Yet  we  think 
the  common  use  of  the  word  antiquities  in  this  country 
a  bad  one,  and  we  should  prefer  seeing  it  limited  more 
closely. 

The  study  of  antiquity  is  generally  undentood  to  mena 
the  study  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  Greeks  and  Rmnana, 
of  all  the  knowledge  concerning  them  that  ha)  been  trans- 


mitted id  our  times :  'the  word  phHoIogy  ii  used  tn  ttii 
sense  hi  Germany.  Under  the  generu  term  anHqu^tf, 
then,  we  may  class  all  the  several  subjects  which  it  oom- 
prebends ;  such  as  antient  fbrms  of  polity,  antient  srctems 
of  philosophy,  of  astronomy,  with  political  history,  antient 
architecture,  sculpttire,  poetry,  &c. 

With  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  durable 
memorials  which  man  has  left  behind  him  in  various  paru 
of  the  earth,  we  have  applied  the  term  antiquities  to  th« 
monumental  remains  and  to  the  works  of  art  of  numemii* 
nations.  We  now  speak  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  Hind^K*. 
Peruvian,  and  Mexican  antiquities,  when  referring  to  the 
works  of  art  existing  in  these  countries,  or  collected  m 
European  museums.  The  terms  Egyptian  and  Ilmdi'*/ 
antiquities,  when  not  specially  used  with  reference  ts^ 
works  of  art,  are  also  understood  as  comprohenU.nif 
histo^,  mythology,  &o.  But  unless  some  qualifying  voni 
is  prefixed  to  the  term  antiquities,  we  generally  understand 
by  it,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 

ANTI'QUITY.    [See  Ancients  and  Antiquities.] 

ANTIS.  A  portico  is  said  to  be  in  antisyfhen  columr.s 
stend  in  a  line*  in  front,  with  the  ants  or  proiecting  ends  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  temple  or  other  building.  If  in  the 
plan  of  the  temple  of  iEgina  [see  ^Egina]  tlie  externa i 
peristyle  or  surrounding  range  of  columns  were  removed,  tL« 
pronaos  and  opisthodomus,  as  there  indicated,  would  bo  por- 
ticoes tit  (m/t>,^not  prostyles.  There  is  a  very  good  example 
of  the  portioo  in  antis  in  North- Audley-street,  London, 
forming  the  entrance  to  an  episcopal  chapel  there. 

ANTI'SCII,  an  old  astronomical  term  derived  fi'om  the 
Greek,  signifying  those  whose  shadows  are  in  opp(i«u*: 
directions.  It  is  applicable,  during  part  of  the  year,  to  ar.j 
two  persons,  one  or  both  of  whom  reside  within  the  trupin» ; 
and  during  the  whole  year,  to  any  two  persons,  neither  «if 
whom  lives  within  the  tropics,  and  both  in  difiTerent  hemi- 
spheres. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  from  anti,  a^inst,  and  scorbutuM, 
a  barbarous  word,  intended  as  the  Latm  for  scurvy :  the  ir  • 
medies,  real  or  reputed,  against  scurvy.  The  term  scurv)  u 
popularly,  but  incorrectly,  given  to  two  distinct  di.scase%. 
which  arise  under  different  circumstances,  spring  (h«tu 
dlfierent  causes,  present  few  symptoms  in  common,  urA 
are  cured  by  means  not  only  unlike,  but  diametrical  > 
opposite.  The  confusion  has  crept  in  owing  to  the  »km 
in  true  scurvy  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  invariably, 
peeling  e^  in  scales  or  scurf;  while  in  the  other  disease  os 
diseases,  improperly  termed  scurvy,  desquamation,  or  other 
affeotion  of  the  skin,  is  an  essential  and  invariable  s}'mp- 
tom,  the  portions  or  scales  of  which  being  commonly  callvd 
scurf,  the  adjective  scurfy  hss  insensibly  come  to  be  used  as 
a  substantive,  and  to  be  appUed  indiscriminately  to  the  two 
diseases.  The  one  occurs  mostly  at  sea,  hence  called  aea- 
scurvy,  and  is  owing  to  temporary  causes,  capable  of  affecting 
persons  of  any  constitution ;  the  other  occurs  mostly  on  land, 
IS  owing  to  more  permanent  causes,  and  is  always  connected 
with  a  peculiar  constitution.  The  necessity  of  making  tlas 
distinotion  is  manifest,  since  the  remedies  for  the  one  diseai« 
are  few  and  certainly  efficacious,  the  medicines  for  the  other 
are  multifarious  and  generally  very  inefficacious.  This 
circumstance  points  out  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  disorders  i  and  it  is  of  the  means  of  curing  the  iurtnor 
of  these  that  we  here  chiefly  intend  to  speak,  adding  onl\  a 
few  remarks  upon  those  for  the  latter. 

The  importance  of  the  naval  force  to  the  safety,  com- 
mereei  ana  maritime  strength  of  this  country,  would  justify 
H  very  lengthened  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  dikca<^ 
and  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  if  it  now  pit^vailed 
among  seamen  to  the  extent  that  it  once  did,  and  if  it  still 
continued  to  impair  the  strength  of  the  main  bulwark  of  our 
national  defence.  The  almost  total  eradication  of  Um 
malady,  however,  renders  such  investigation  altogether  ua* 
necessary,  farther  than  as  a  subject  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive eontomplation. 

Of  the  degree  to  which  dus  complaint  existed,  a  few  in- 
stances will  serve  as  proofs.  In  1593,  Admiral  Hawkins 
stated  it  to  be  consistent  with  his  personal  knowledge  that 
1 0,000  men  had  perished  of  scurvy ;  at  a  much  kler  perwii, 
Conunedore  Anson,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  lost  above  four^flfths  of  his  men,  and  when  he  airiied 
at  Juan  Pemandes,  of  the  two  hundred  men  then  survtv«nr. 
eight  only  weie  capable  of  duty»  An  entire  orew  has  aorae- 
timea  ftdlen  a  Tietim  to  it,  and  the  ehi|i  been  left  willKMit  a 
single  hand  to  guide  it  through  the  waters.    This  happened 
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in  the  case  of  the  Spapish  ship  OniLunxo«^  in  which  the 
whole  crew  perished,  and  in  thia  state  she  was  discovered 
with  the  dead  hodies  on  board. 

As  a  means  of  contrast  it  may  be  stated  thati  in  the  year 

1 780,  there  were  admitted  into  the  Royal  Haslar  Hospital  at 

Portsmouth,  under  the  care  of  the  physicians,  8143  oases  of 

diflease,  of  which  scurvy  formed  1457;  while,  during  four 

vears,  namely,  I806f  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  into  the  Koyal 

Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  there  were  admitted  under 

the  care  of  one  of  the  physicians  1984  cases  of  disease,  of 

TFhich  two  only  were  scurvy.    During  nine  years  of  waxfiire, 

namely,  between  1 778  and  1 795,  the  number  of  men  voted 

by  parliament  for  the  naval  service  was  745,000 ;  of  these, 

189,730,  a  kr^e  proportion  of  which  number  consisted  of 

men  affected  with  scurvy,  were  sent  sick  to  hospitals  or  on 

fhore;  while,  during  nine  consecutive  years  of  warfare, 

namely,  fVom  1796  to  1806,  the  number  of  men  voted  for 

the  naval  service  was  1,053,076,  of  whom  there  were  sent 

sick  only  133,949,  a  difference  mainly  owing  to  the  disap^ 

pearance  of  scnrvy. 

Let  us  inquire  what  were  the  causes  which  produced  fhis 
dreadful  disease,  and  formerly  rendered  it  so  Arequent ;  and 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  its 
abatement  or  disappearance,  and  which  now  secure  to  our 
fteamen  so  gratifying  an  immunity  irom  it.  Before  doing 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  short  detail  of  the  symptoms. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  concurring  causes,  an  mdividual 
began  to  lose  his  natural  and  healthy  colour :  the  skin,  first 
of  the  face,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  became 
pale,  and  assumed  a  bloated  appearance ;  the  lips,  instead 
of  a  rich  vermilion,  acquired  a  greenish  tinge ;  indeed,  the 
countenance  in  this  disease  is  always  very  much  depressed, 
mdicating  a  corresponding  state  of  mind.  The  patient 
is  conscious  of  weariness,  and  is  averse  to  exertion ;  and 
when  that  of  a  bodily  kind  is  attempted,  his  unfitness  for  it 
is  seen  by  the  weakness  of  the  knees  (which  often  become 
stiff  and  contracted)  and  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
greatly  increased  frequency  of  breathing  following  the  least 
effort.  The  skin  is  dry,  sometimes  rough,  but  more  gene* 
rally  smooth  and  shining,  with  spots  of  a  red,  blue,  or  black 
appearance,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  blood 
has  escaped  from  the  vessels,  which  is  the  cause  of  these 
stains.  The  limbs  become  dropsical,  the  gums  spongy 
and  swollen ;  ulcers  or  any  sores,  cuts  or  scratches,  bleed 
profusely,  and  cannot  be  healed ;  even  old  ulcers  break  out 
anew,  and  broken  limbs,  apparently  firmly  united,  separate 
again,  and  cannot  be  reunited  so  long  as  the  disorder  eon* 
tinues.  The  blood  when  drawn  scarcely  coagulates,  but 
remains  loose  and  flabby ;  yet  during  the  whole  of  this  state 
the  appetite  generally  continues  good.  These  symptoms  all 
denote  great  debility,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  peculiar 
alteration  of  the  blood,  and  is  produced  by  the  causes  we 
have  now  to  mention. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  causes  of  debility 
is  constant  exposure  to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  The 
construction  of  ships  was  formerly  such  that  the  sailors 
were  continually  exposed  to  the  operation  of  this  cause, 
which  was  further  aided  by  the  unwholesome  exhalations 
from  the  bil^e*water,  the  sand  used  fur  ballast,  and  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  were  strewed 
about  the  ship :  no  means  of  removing  or  lessening  these 
causes  existed,  from  the  utter  absence  or  imperfect  nature  of 
the  means  of  ventilating  the  ship,  or  washing  it,  without 
increasing  the  dampness.  The  sailors  were  also  very  inat- 
tentive to  personal  cleanliness,  were  unprovided  with  soap, 
and  wero  too  insensible  of  the  advantage  of  changing  their 
dress  when  wet,  and  were  also  without  the  opportunity  of 
changing  or  washing  and  airing  their  bedding.  The  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Captain  Cook,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world,  were  very  similar  to  those  since 
miiversaUy  pursued.  Out  of  318  men,  during  a  voyage  of 
three  yean  uid  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  climates, 
from  fi%-two  degrees  north  to  aeventyone  degrees  south, 
he  lost  only  one.  For  thbs,  in  the  year  1776,  he  received 
from  the  Royal  Society  the  Copley  medal,  (See  Kippia's 
Ufe  qf  Cook,  1788,  p.  315.) 

By  the  change  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings  in  the 
eonstmotion  of  shipe.  and  the  substitution  of  iron  instead  of 
saad  for  ballast,  and  of  iron  tanks  instead  of  casks  for  water; 
bv  the  effieiMit  meana  he  has  devised  for  ventilating  the 
ship,  without  exposing  the  persons  of  the  sailors  to  cold ;  and 
by  the  empkyment  of  portabLs  iron  flie^plaees  in  di^^nt 
parti  of  thft  sbip»  u  wdl  aa  V?  ft  phaage  of  bflddiogi  mi  \ 


a  proper  allowance  of  soap  to  each  sailor— these  debilitating 
causes  no  longer  exist,  or  are  rendered  powerless. 

Another  cause  of  debility  was  either  excessive  fhtigue  or 
deficiency  of  proper  and  regular  exercise ;  the  former  cannot 
always  be  avoided,  as  in  the  case  of  much  bad  weather, 
when  the  labour  of  all  hands  is  increased,  or  great  sickness 
among  the  crew,  which  reauires  more  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  healthy,  But  doficient  exercise  can  always  be 
avoided  by  the  officers  finding  employment,  or  inventing 
amusing  occupation,  for  the  sailors,  and  above  all  for  the 
marines,  who,  having  less  active  duty  in  the  ship,  were  the 
most  frequently  attacked  by  scurvy.  Intemperance  also 
greatly  contributed  to  prepare  the  system  for  a  scorbutic 
attack,  but  this  vice  is  now  much  repressed. 

None  of  these  causes  singly,  nor  indeed  all  of  them  com- 
binedi  are  adequate  to  produce  scurvy,  unassisted  by  some 
s^iJSc  cause,  which  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  diet.  The 
diet  of  seamen  during  long  voyages  was  formerly  merely 
salted  meat  and  biscuit ;  fresh  animal  food  or  recent  vege- 
tables ibrmed  no  part  of  it.  It  was  also  often  deficient  in 
quantity. 

Salti  if  taken  in  moden^tion,  facilitates  digestion,  but  if  in 
excess,  hinders  the  digestion  of  the  food,  even  of  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables ;  when  employed  as  a  means  of  preserving 
meat,  it  hardens  it,  and  impairs  its  nutritive  power,  as  weU 
as  renders  it  more  difficult  to  digest.  Sucn  meut  is  less 
nourishing,  but  more  stimulating,  than  fresh  meat,  and  its 
long-continued  use  produces  what  may  be  termed  the  dis- 
junctive inflammation,  owing  to  which  old  wounds  and 
ulcers  break  open,  and  fractured  bones  separate  after  re- 
union* The  salt  seems  to  be  pernicious  in  a  two-fold  way, 
first,  by  lessening  the  nutritious  power  of  the  meat ;  and 
secondly,  by  its  stimulating  properties.  The  former  of  these, 
unaided  by  the  latter,  is  sufficient  to  produce  scurvy,  if  the 
predisposing  causes  of  cold,  moisture,  and  imperfect  or  ex- 
cessive exercise  be  in  operation.  The  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  not  its  ottality,  was  the  principal  ex- 
citing cause  of  scurvy  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  m  1819. 
[See  Abstinxnck.] 

In  what  way  the  absence  or  inadequate  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  operates  has  not  been  ascertained.  That  thJe 
deficiency  of  this  article  of  nutriment  has  a  large  share  in 
producing  scurvy  is  established  by  the  facts,  that  before  the 
extensive  introduction  of  esculent  vegetables  into  Britain, 
scurvy  was  almost  as  common  on  land  as  at  sea ;  and  also 
by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  scurvy  ^m  among  the  crews 
of  ships,  so  soon  as  thev  procure  a  supply  of  vegetable 
articles  of  diet  of  any  kind*  but  more  particularly  those  bO'* 
longing  to  certain  tribes  of  vegetables,-~as  the  hesperidese  or 
aurantiacese  (the  orange  tribe),  the  grossulariacese,  or  ^^se- 
berry  tribe,  which  are  all  acid  vegetables ;  and  the  eruciferse, 
or  mustard  tribe,  containing  cabbages  (whence  sour-kraut 
is  prepared)  and  the  well  known  seurvy-grass,  which  are 
alkalescent  vegetables ;  the  eoni&rso,  some  of  which  yield 
spruce;  &c. 

These  vegetables,  or  the  articles  prepared  from  them, 
constitute  the  antiscorbutics,  or  means  of  preventmg  and 
curing  sea-scurvy ;  but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  some 
far  surpassing  the  others  in  efficacy.  Those  are  the  least  valu« 
able  in  which  no  vegetable  acid  greatly  predominates,  so  as 
to  impart  to  them  an  acid  or  acidulous  taste.  Hence  the 
oruciferfls  are  not  so  useful  in  their  natural  state,  as  the 
name  of  foirpy^grass,  bestowed  on  one  of  them,  would 
seem  to  indicate ;  but  when  by  their  fermentation,  as  tiiat 
of  cabba^  to  form  souiskraut,  a  vegetable  acid  (acetic 
acid  ?  or  vinegar)  is  produced,  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  anti<> 
scorbutic  power.  But  at  the  head  of  all|  the  hesp^idess 
deserve  to  be  placed,  the  members  of  which  contain  citric 
acid:  aocordingly  any  of  the  species  may  be  empk^ed; 
but  the  most  p(M7erful  belong  to  the  genus  citrus,  espe- 
cially the  oitrus  limonum  (Riaso),  the  well-known  lemon, 
since  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  ni^vy,  in  1796, 
scurvy  has  almost  ceased.  It  may  be  used  in  various  ways ; 
the  best  is  in  the  form  of  the  fresh  ^ruit,  sucked  by 
the  patient:  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  lemon-juice  may 
he  employed,  and  this  ia  the  usual  mode  in.  the  naval 
practice.  Several  gallons  of  it,  having  a  tenth-part  of  spirit 
of  wine  added  to  preserve  it,  are  supplied  to  each  ship*  and 
in  about  a  fortnight  after  leaving  port,  its  use  is  begun ; 
each  sailor  is  allowed  one  ounce  of  it  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  mix  with  the  grog,  or  in  many  instanoas 
with  wine,  a  stated  quantity  of  which  is  granted  in  lieu  of  a 
pertdia  quM^ty  of  spiritSa  whiefe  is  withdrawn.    Tbif  hu 
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the  effect  of  almost  invariably  preventing  scurvy  affeotinn; 
any  of  the  crew ;  but  should  symptoms  of  the  disease  be^in 
to  show  themselves,  they  quickly  disappear  bv  an  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  lemon-juioe.  Citric-acid,  which  has  been 
crystallized  and  again  dissolved  in  water,  is  not  so  effica- 
cious ;  neither  is  vinegar,  nor  any  other  vegetable  acid,  such 
as  tartaric,  or  malic,  so  useful,  though  the  fruits  containing 
them  (unripe  gooseberries,  tamarind)  are  the  best  substi- 
tutes for  lemons,  when  these  cannot  be  procured. 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  how 
these  vegetable  acids  produce  their  beneficial  effects.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  acid  fhiits  have  a  very 
cooling  and  soothing  effect  in  many  complaints ;  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  refrigerants,  and  often  sit  on  the 
stomach  and  restore  its  power,  when  in  a  very  irritable  or 
weakened  state.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  have  been  much 
impaired  by  intemperance,  especially  firom  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  which  tartaric  acid  is  eminently  ser- 
viceable; even  during  a  fit  of  intoxication,  a  draught  of 
vinegar  will  restore  we  drunken  man  to  his  senses  more 
speedily  than  any  other  means.  These  acids  appear  to  exert 
a  very  considerable  vital  action  on  the  system  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  nervous  centres.  Further,  lemon-juioe 
and  vine^r  exercise  a  chemical  influence  on  many  articles 
of  food  difficult  of  digestion,  as  veal ;  hence  the  practice  of 
serving  these  articles  to  table,  accompanied  by  one  or  other 
of  these  acids.  If  the  salt  has  rendered  the  meat  hard  and 
difficult  of  digestion,  may  not  these  acids  produce  some 
change  in  it,  rendering  it  less  so  by  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  by  their  general  action,  heightening  or 
increasing  the  vitality  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  its 
power  of  extracting  the  nourishment  ?  Some  local  effect  is 
produced  by  the  direct  application  of  lemon-juice,  as  slices 
of  lemon  placed  on  the  uicers  hasten  the  healing  processes. 

Mineral  acids,  such  as  elixir  of  vitriol,  are  found  less  use- 
ful, though  they  and  other  strengthening  medicines,  such 
as  sulphate  of  quinine,  may  occasionally  prove  serviceable, 
when  lemon- juice  is  wanting,  or  fails  in  effecting  a  cure, 
which  has  happened  in  some  very  rare  instances.  An  in- 
stance occurred  in  1822,  on  boara  his  majesty's  ship  Lean- 
der,  where,  however,  probably  some  undiscovered  cause  of 
scurvy  existed  about  the  ship ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  the 
want  of  success  to  have  depended  on  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution where  so  many  men  resisted  the  curative  influence  of 
the  medicine.  (See  also  Bampfleld  on  Tropical  Dysentery.) 
Chloride  of  soda  appears  to  nave  some  claim  to  a  favour- 
able regard ;  but  at  present  we  have  too  little  experience 
of  it,  in  this  respect,  to  speak  positively  of  its  antiscorbutic 
power. 

In  addition  to  the  lemon-juice,  ships  intended  to  be  sent 
on  long  voyages  are  supplied  with  animal  food  so  prepared, 
as  to  be  almost  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  six  years,  as  if  it  had 
been  killed  but  a  few  days  and  dressed  the  day  previous  to 
its  being  used.  This  valuable  disco^-ery,  which  tends  so 
greatly  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  a  sea-life,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  health  of  those  devoted  to  it,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Appert:  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  depends,  will  be  explained  under  Antiseptics. 

After  every  fiiir  degree  of  merit  is  assigned  to  other 
means  and  articles,  the  main  instrument  of  banishing 
scurvy  firom  among  the  number  of  diseases  incident  to  a 
sea-life  has  been  the  liberal  use  of  lemon-juice.  The 
nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  effected 
its  universal  introduction  into  Uie  naval  service,  and  who 
yet  live  to  witness  the  beneficial  effecU  of  their  enlightened 
views ;  these  are  Eari  Spencer,  who  was  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1795,  and  the  benevolent,  and  now  venerable, 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Board  in  1795.  But  for  their  ex- 
ertions our  navy  could  not,  during  the  twenty  years  of  the 
war  which  followed  that  date,  have  achieved  those  victories 
which  have  rendered  our  country  so  illustrious.  Had  the 
mortality  in  the  navy,  throughout  these  twentv  years,  been 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1779,  the  whole  stock  of  seamen 
would  have  been  exhausted.  (See  paper  on  the  compara- 
tive health  of  toe  British  navy,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his 
SeleciDusertatiom  on  Medical  Science,  London,  1 822 ;  also 
in  vol. vi.  of  Tramaetione  qfiMe  Medico-  ChirurgiccU  Society.) 

The  historian  of  Anson's  voyage,  speaking  of  scurvy, 
•ays,  *  the  cure  seems  impossible  by  any  remedy  or  by  any 

4nagement  that  can  be  employed.*  In  the  present  day,  in- 

odoftho  remedy  being  unknown,  it  is,  happily,  the  disease:  J 


a  fbct  which  suggests  the  most  important  subjeet  lor  con- 
templation, and  iustifies  the  reflections  and  languain^  of  Ht^ 
Gilbert  Blane:  *aoes  it  not  afford  a  cheering  and  cousc»Iat4»rv 
prospect,  **  amidst  the  thousand  shocks  that  flf)sh  is  heir  to. ' 
that  there  may  be  still  in  store  for  us,  in  the  boundless  pr  >- 
gression  and  endless  combinations  of  knowledge.  oTh«  r 
hidden  means  of  advancing  human  happiness,  c^  txuri- 
gating  human  miser}*,  and  of  making  accessions  to  th- 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  which  nave  not  yet  bt*t  n 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.* 

The  other  diseases  to  which  the  name  of  scurvy  ba«  K  **:i 
improperly  given,  and  some  of  the  remedies  for  whic*h  a**: 
termed  antiscorbutics,  have  no  connexion  with  sea-S(*urx; . 
or  its  remedies.  These  various  affections  of  the  sktn  an* 
more  or  less  connected  with  a  scrofulous  constitution,  u* 
which  are  owing  the  disordered  functions  of  the  diget>ti<  n. 
whence  these  eruptions  spring.  Acidity  in  the  stomach  i^  a 
concomitant  and  characteristic  symptom  of  these  disea^*«. 
for  the  cure  of  which  vegetable  acids  are  unavailing,  though 
the  mineral  acids,  by  their  strengthening  virtues,  are  (rft«Mi 
serviceable.  These  so-called  scorbutic  affections  are  of  %c*ry 
frequent  occurrence  among  persons  subject  to  gravel  aiiii 
gout,  which  are,  at  the  commencement,  caused  by  acidity  m 
the  stomach:  the  appropriate  means  of  cure  for  bodi  ct»ro- 
plaints  are  alkalies  (see  Antacids),  the  very  opposite  of 
the  means  useful  in  true  scurvy. 

The  nostrums  vended  under  the  name  of  antiscorbutics, 
and  intended  for  these  cutaneous  diseases,  though  %*ar>in^ 
in  their  composition,  mostly  contain,  as  their  active  prinr't{»lc, 
some  preparation  of  mercury,  often  a  veir  poisonous  one. 
which  is  always  hurtful  in  sea-scurvy,  and  can  only  be  scr- 
riceable  in  particular  cases  of  the  other  kinds.  Its  use  n- 
quires  the  greatest  caution,  directed  bv  the  utmost  skill :  t!  c 
employment  of  such  articles  should,  therefore,  be  careful^ 
avoided. 

ANTISEPTICS,  from  Avrl  against,  and  ir^iro/im  t.. 
putrefy,  the  means  of  preventing  those  changes  in  orgajiiz*  d 
matter  which  are  comprehendal  under  the  term  putn*f:ic- 
tion.  All  organized  bodies  consist  of  different  mateno!*.. 
which  are  designated  their  proximate  principlee,  and  the-" 
again  are  formed  by  the  union  or  combination  of  certain 
ultimate  principles.  An  organized  body,  therefore*  i<« 
always  a  compound  one,  and  the  tendency  of  its  oripnal  <  r 
natural  proximate  principles  to  form  others,  and,  at  lost,  ta 
be  resolved  into  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  they  art* 
^rmed,  is  the  occasion  of  putrefaction,  which  takes  place  in 
all  bodies,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  circumstanco  m 
which  they  are  placed.  To  give  an  example  of  each  :  tlour, 
prepared  from  what  was  once  a  living  and  organized  bodi . 
called  a  seed,  contains  two  proximate  principles,  clutcu 
(bird-lime)  and  starch :  each  of  these  is  resolvable  into  defi- 
nite combinations  of  what  are  termed  simple  or  element anj 
bodies,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  constituents  of  inert  •  r 
inorganic  matter ;  the  most  common  of  these  are  oxygen, 
hydrqgen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  The  first  or  proximate 
principles  are  only  met  with  in  organized  bodies ;  the  latter 
equally  in  organized  and  inorganic  matter.  Oxyfsen,  f.^ 
instance,  forms  a  portion  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  anO 
also  of  water;  hydrogen  forms  a  portion,  or  is  an  element, 
of  water ;  nitrogen  is  found  in  the  atmospheric  air :  and 
carbon  exists  in  the  diamond,  in  the  charcoal  obtained  fivra 
wood,  or  from  animal  matter. 

AU  organized  bodies  spring  from  parents  similar   to 
themselves,  possessed  of,  or  endowed  with,  a  vital  prin- 
ciple.   Every  such  body  possesses  the  power  of  assimilatin:: 
to  itself  matter  introduced   from  without,  whether  in^i^- 
game,  as  table-salt,  or  organized  matter,  as  dead  aniiui) 
and  vegetable  substances,  in  the  case  of  man  and  some 
other  animals,  or  merely  inorganic  matter,  as  in  the  ca^ 
of  vegetables.     After  beinff  received  into  the  interior  of 
the  body,  these  matters  undergo  changes  previous  to  bcms; 
distributed  to  that   part  of  the  frame  destined  Ibr  the 
reception  of  the  different  proximate  principles  which  ar«* 
formed  out  of  them  by  the  vital  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.     When  deposited  in  the  part  intended  thr 
them,  they  would  speedily  enter  into  fresh  combinatiuciH. 
were  not  their  tendency  to  do  so  controlled  by  the  aj^o 
of  tlie  living  principle,  which  counteracts  the  usual  chemical 
affinities  of  the  constituent  or  elementary  principles.  When 
this  principle  is  weak,  or  does  not  act  with  sufficient  encrirr. 
either  through  the  whole  frame  or  in  any  partieular  part  of 
it,  the  elementary  principles  nmnifest  a  aispoaition  to  exert 
their  otdinarv  affinities,  which  would  lead  to  the  deoompo- 
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pital-fc  ven»  from  their  infesting  these  places :  the  surrivors  of 
the  nieht  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  were,  almost  without 
a  single  exception,  attacked  by  fever ;  and  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  the  mercenary  actors  in  the  slave-trade  were  often 
released  from  suffering  by  the  fevers  which  resulted  from 
crowding  so  many  into  a  confined  space.  To  avert  such 
calamitous  diseases,  we  must  have  recourse  to  measures 
which  will  lessen  or  remove  their  causes ;  such  as  dispersion 
Off  the  inhabitants  or  patients  over  a  larger  space ;  enforcing 
cleanliness  of  the  apartments  and  of  their  persons,  and 
f^eelv  ventilating  every  room.  Formerly,  in  the  hospital  at 
Leeds,  no  patient  suffering  ftom  compound  fractiu^  or  other 
severe  accident  survived,  till  the  ventilation  of  the  wards  was 
improved.  One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  different 
influence  of  fbul  and  pure  air  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  qf 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  qf  Dublin,  In  the  space  of  four  years, 
ending  in  1784,  in  a  badly-ventilated  house,  there  died  2944 
children  out  of  7650.  But  after  fk^er  ventilation,  the  deaths 
in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  in  a  like  number  of  chil- 
dren, amounted  only  to  279.  Attention  to  this  point  will 
prove  a  protection  from  numerous  causes  of  disease.  The 
annual  mortality  of  Manchester  in  1757  was  1  in  25,  and  in 
1770,  1  in  28 ;  but  in  1811  it  was  1  in  74,  a  change  mainly 
attributable  to  the  improvements  in  ventilation  effected  by 
Drs.  Percival  and  Femar. 

Stagnant  water,  and  the  mud  which  remains  after  it  has 
evaporated,  marshes  and  places  occasionally  overflowed, 
emit  exhalations  not  less  noxious  than  those  from  decaying 
animal  matter,  or  the  bodies  of  human  beings.  These  are 
the  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  heat ;  hence,  in  tro- 

Jucal  and  warm  countries,  they  ^ive  rise  to  the  yellow- 
ever  and  the  jungle-fever,  which  are  rapid  in  their 
course,  and  generally  fatal  in  their  close :  in  colder  coun- 
tries they  produce  continued  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers.  The  exhalations  are  always  less  hurtful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  the  vesetation.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  town  of  Batavia  which  is  nearest 
the  mud  and  slime  left  by  the  tide  suffer  more  from  fevers 
than  those  who  dwell  next  the  marshes,  unhealthy  as 
these  are.  In  the  marshes  of  Ank£,  a  great  number  of 
different  kinds  of  grasses,  rushes,  &c.,  grow,  and  the  spaces 
between  these  plants  are  covered  with  large  quantities  of  the 
Pistia  stratiote^,  the  leaves  of  which  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  the  noxious  va- 
pours as  fast  as  they  are  exhaled,  and  change  them,  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun's  rays,  into  respirable  air.  This  change  is 
effected  by  the  pistia  more  than  by  any  other  plant;  for 
it  is  known  from  experiments  to  be  so  powerful  a  preventive 
of  decomposition  of  stagnant  water,  that  if  fishes  be  put 
into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise perish  m  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  may  be  pre- 
servea  alive  for  a  long  time  by  covering  its  surface  with  these 
singular  plants.  The  utility  of  a  piece  of  moss  introduced 
into  the  vase  where  gold  fishes  are  kept  is  well  known ; 
and  the  lemna  or  duckweed,  and  other  plants  which  cover 
the  surfkce  of  ponds  in  summer,  render  a  similar  service  to 
the  air  here,  which  the  pistia  does  to  that  around  Batavia. 
Where  marshes  cannot  be  drained,  the  planting  them  with 
marsh  and  aquatic  plants,  and  such  trees  as  alders  and  pop- 
lars, is  the  best  mode  of  mitigating  the  evils  which  result 
from  them.  The  beneficial  effects  of  draining  and  forming 
under-ground  sewers  are  shown  in  the  perfect  immunity 
which  London  enjoys  from  ague  as  an  epidemict  contrasted 
with  former  times.  Dr.  Caius,  the  most  eminent  physician 
in  England  at  that  period,  states,  that  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don from  ague  in  1558  was  such,  that  the  living  could 
hardly  bury  the  dead. 

When  these  natural  means  of  preventing  animal  and 
vegetaUe  exhalations  cannot  be  employed,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  artificial  means  of  disarming  them  of  their  po- 
tency* Of  the  measures  formerlv  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
poses some  were  useless,  while  otners  were  hurtfhl  to  the 
sick,  and  could  not  be  practised  without  the  removal  of  the 
patients,  which  can  rarely  be  accomplished.  All  of  them, 
m  point  of  cfllcacy  and  facility  of  application,  fidl  short  of 
two  agents,  which  bid  fair  to  render  every  other  superfluous: 
these  are  the  chlorides  of  soda  and  of  lime.  In  these  prepa- 
rations chlorine  is  combined  with  the  bases  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  is  evolved  with  more 
or  lass  rapidi^  aoeording  to  the  ingredients  or  impurities 
it  meets  with  m  the  air.  The  most  common  of  these  im- 
pnritiet  is  earbonie  acid  ^as»  which  is  produced  both  by 
the  retpinitioii  of  living  amrndsy  and  by  the  deoomposition  of  I 


their  bodies  when  dead.  Another  produet  of  pitrid  animal 
matter  is  ammoniacal  gas»  which  generally  umtes  with  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  forms  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  recognized  bv  the  pungency  of  the  air  im- 
pregnated with  it,  which  affects  both  the  eyes  and  tho 
organ  of  smelL  Now  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  unite  with  i\\e 
soda  or  the  lime,  and  to  liberate  the  chlorine.  Again,  chlo> 
rine  decomposes  ammoniacal  gas  bv  abstracting  uie  hydro- 
gen from  the  nitrogen,  and  forming  nydro-chlunc  or  muriatic 
acid.  One  example  of  its  beneficial  action  will  prove  it« 
utility.  Air  was  passed  through  blood,  which  had  been  left 
to  putrefy  for  eight  days ;  being  then  passed  through  a  solu  • 
tion  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  was  aepoi»ited« 
and  the  air  was  rendered  inodorous  and  completely  purified. 
These  agents  can  only  be  productive  of  benefit  within  a 
limited  range  of  atmosphere,  yet  tbev  may  be  employed 
successfully  to  purify  the  air  of  hospitals,  sick-rooms,  &c. 

Quick-lime,  or  charcoal  recently  prepared,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  absorb  fetid  and  noxbus  exhalations,  and  though 
mferior  to  the  chlorides,  may  be  used  in  some  cases,  such  as 
when  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  smell  either  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  Boaa  or  of  lime.  When  the  matter  of  contagion  is 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  woollen  or  cotton  clothes,  we  may 
expose  these  to  a  high  temperature,  212^  of  Fahrenheit,  fJr 
some  hours,  by  which  it  will  be  dissipated. 

An  equally  important  means  of  warding  off  the  effecta  of 
exposure  to  a  contagious  atmosphere,  is  to  put  the  body  in 
a  posture  of  defence  by  strengthening  it,  and  regulating  the 
general  health.  Increasing  the  vital  force  of  the  system 
renders  it  less  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  impure 
air;  hence  flourishing  food  and  tonic  medicines  may  be 
regarded  as  indirectly  antiseptics.  It  is  a  wise  precauuon 
not  to  visit  the  sick  without  previously  taking  food.  But 
useful  as  a  supply  of  proper  nourishment  is,  still  it  is  of  infe- 
rior efiKcacy,  as  a  protective  meanst  compared  with  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  instructive 
fact,  that  in  Great  Britain,  we  were  200  years  later  in  jzct- 
tin^  rid  of  pestilence  than  of  fJEimine.  Most  of  the  medicines 
which  were  formerly  termed  antiseptics  are  either  tonics  or 
refrigerants :  of  which  cinchona  bark  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first  class,  and  the  mineral  and  vegetable  aeuU, 
as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid  nf 
the  second.  Tonio  antiseptics  cannot  be  employed  inih 
propriety  or  safety  at  the  beginning  of  fevers  or  inflamma- 
tory complaints,  but  in  many  diseases  a  period  arrives  when 
they  may  be  usefully  administered.  The  period  when  thar 
employment  becomes  safe  requires  the  nicest  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant ;  and  too  numeruus 
are  the  instances  where  their  premature  employment  has 
rekindled  the  disease  which  might  otherwise  speedily  ha^ve 
subsided.  We  are,  however,  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
them  at  an  earlier  period  in  those  diseases  which  we  know 
to  have  a  great  tendency  to  lead  rapidlv  to  the  death  of  some 
part ;  such  as  in  the  malignant  or  putria  sore^hroal  of  scarlet 
fever ;  or  in  continued  fever  of  a  very  typhoid  character. 

The  refrigerating  antiseptics  may  be  beneficially  used 
fhmi  a  very  early  period  of  inflammatory  diseases,  especially 
of  the  young  and  robust :  in  such  diseases  as  sourvy  <f .  e. 
sea-sourvy)  they  surpass  all  other  remedies. 

As  tho  operations  of  nature  in  regard  to  orgmixed  matter 
seem  to  consist  in  reducing  to  their  elementary  state  cftrh 
individual,  or  part,  when  it  ceases  to  live,  and  in  reeonstru<*t' 
ing  others,  it  forms  an  interesting  and  important  subject  r^t 
investigation  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  former  of  these  may 
be  prevented,  when  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  organised  mutter  finom  putrefaction;  by  what 
means  can  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  be  so  modified,  that 
the  result  of  it,  though  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  ftub- 
stanee  having  a  very  different  character,  shall  yet  be  of  a 
kind  which  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period,  th«.n 
the  original  substance;  and  how  the  prooess  of  pufr«- 
faction  may  be  rendered  a  useful,  instead  of  a  noxKnx«. 
operation.  The  first  two  questions  concern  the  preserrativn 
of  food,  so  that  the  produce  of  a  period  of  plentv  mav  \^ 
stored  up  as  a  provision  fbr  a  time  of  scarcitv,  and  t^e  super- 
abundant productions  of  one  country  may  be  transmitted  in 
a  sound  and  wholesome  state  to  a  disUnt  land.  It  al^ 
concerns  the  provisioning  of  our  ships,  so  as  to  ensuiv  \hc 
health  of  the  erews,  as  fiv  as  depends  upon  a  proper  supply 
of  animal  and  vegetable  diet  The  last  question  leiatea  to  the 
beneficial  application  of  putrefying  materials  to  the  toil  u 
manures. 
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All  organized  sabsttnoet  do  not  vutrefir  wiffa  equal 

rapiditf,  nor  under  all  oiroximstances.    beeompotition  goes 

on  fastest  in  substances  which  contain  nitrogen;  most 
slowly  in  substances  which  contain  carbon :  hence  animal 
matters  putrefy  quickly ;  vegetable,  especially  of  a  woody 
texture,  gradually :  the  decomposition  of  tiie  former  is  cha- 
ncterized  by  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  the  formation  of 
ammonia ;  that  of  the  latter  is  rarely  unpleasant,  except  it 
be  of  vegetables  which  contain  nitrogen,  such  as  cabbages 
and  fiin^i.     The  conditions  necessary  for  the  process  of 
putrefaction  to  take  place  are,  the  presence  of  air,  of  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  and  moisture.    If  any  one  of  these  be  ex- 
cluded, the  i>rocess  is  prevented.  The  moisture  may  either  be 
external,  or  it  may  be  the  fluids  of  the  body  itself.  The  bulk 
of  the  animal  frame  is  made  up  of  fluids  the  preponderance 
of  which  over  the  solids  is  strikingly  illustratea  by  an  entire, 
but  perfectly  dry,  natural  mummv  of  a  full  grown  native 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe ;  though  aU  the  solid  parts  of  it 
are  preserved,  it  does  not  exceed  seven  pounds  and  a  half 
m  weight.    The  fluids  must  either  be  dissipated  by  heat, 
abstracted  from  the  body  by  some  chemical  process,  or  ren- 
dered solid  by  a  very  low  temperature,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve any  animal  substance  in  the  state  most  near  that  of* 
its  natural  constitution.    For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall 
here  speak  of  the  modes  of  preserving  food  under  two  heads, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial. 

The  former  modes  comprehend  those  which  effect  this 
end  by  abstracting  or  excluding  one  or  more  of  the  chief 
agents, — ^heat,  moisture,  and  air,— and  fiimishes  the  answer 
to  our  first  question ;  the  latter  comprehend  those  methods 
of  preparation  or  mixture  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  second  question. 

1st.  Abstraction  of  heat.  The  presence  of  heat  is  essen- 
tial to  the  exertion  of  those  chemical  affinities  which  take 
place  during,  or  constitute  the  process  of,  decomposition  ; 
abstracting  it,  therefore,  checks  or  suspends  them;  most 
articles  of  food  keep  better  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 
When  the  heat  has  been  so  completely  abstracted  that  the 
juices  are  frozen,  t.0.,  become  solid,  the  preservation  of  the 
substance  is  more  effectually  accomplished.  Indeed  they 
may  thus  be  preserved  for  a  time  almost  beyond  belief.  In 
the  year  1779,  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  an  animal  of  immense  size  was 
discovered  imbedded  in  ice,  which,  as  it  melted,  gradually 
disclosed  him  to  view.  His  hair,  skin,  and  flesh  were  in  so 
good  a  state  of  preservation,  that  dogs  and  many  wild 
animals  preyed  upon  it  (Some  of  the  hair  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.)  In  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  this  animal  differs 
from  every  known  species  of  elephant,  and  is,  therefore, 
considered  by  him  as  antedHuviarif  and  to  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  remote  period  of  the  deluge  in  the  mass  of 
iee  which  enveloped  him. 

On  this  principle  the  Russians  preserve  their  poultry, 
which  they  kill  in  October,  and  pack  in  tubs  with 
layers  of  snow  between.  The  markets  of  St  Peters- 
burg are  supplied  with  veal  brought  from  a  great  distance 
in  this  state,  as  well  as  with  whole  hogs,  sheep,  and  fish. 
The  Canadians  preserve  their  provisions  in  the  same  way. 
Almost  the  only  instance  in  which  we  adopt  this  practice  is 
in  sending  fish  from  Scotland  to  I^ndon ;  but  it  might  be 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  many  other  articles,  eggs 
for  example. 

A  precaution  is  necessary  in  thawing  them ;  for  this  end, 
they  should  always  be  put  into  cold  water  first.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  persons  lost  in  the  snow,  recovery  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  plunging  the  individual  into 
cold  water,  than  by  placing  him  in  a  warm  bed. 

This  method  of  preserving  fbod  is  not  applicable  to  vege- 
tables, but  when  these  are  frozen  they  should  also  be  first 
put  into  cold  water. 

2nd.  The  abstraction  of  moisture  by  heat  is  employed  in 
dryin?  fish  and  other  animal  substances,  as  beef,  bacon,  &c., 
though  in  these  the  rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction  makes 
the  employment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  &c.,  along 
with  desiccation  necessanr,  unless  the  process  be  carried  on 
trith  great  rapidity,  whicn  may  be  effected  by  a  high  tem- 
perature and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Hence  in  many  places, 
where  turf  or  peat  is  burnt,  hams  are  hung  within  the  wide 
kitchen- chimney ;  but,  by  this  means,  the  juices  are  dissi- 
pated, and,  consequonUy,  the  flavour,  as  well  as  nutritious 
property,  of  the  meat  is  lessened,  and  its  indigestibility  is 
increased.   This  method  is  better  suited  for  the  preservation 


of  vegetable  eubstances,  such  as  grain,  hay,  &c.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  botanists  preserve  plants  to  form  a  hortus 
siccus,  or  herbarium,  and  many  plants  are  preserved  for 
medical  use.  Bat  in  the  case  of  these  last,  a  high  tempe- 
rature should  never  be  applied,  as  it  dissipates  their  active 
principles. 

3rd.  The  exclusion  of  sources  of  oxygen- gas  constitutes 
another  means  of  effecting  the  end  in  view ;  and  as  the 
atmospheric  air  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as  universal 
source  of  oxygen,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  means 
of  excluding  it.  The  influence  of  this  is  very  great.  Reau- 
mur varnished  some  eggs,  and  found  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  they  were  yet  capable  of  producing  chickens ;  and 
Bomare  mentions  an  instance  where  three  eggs  were  inclosed 
within  the  walls  of  a  church  in  the  Milanese,  and  when 
found  at  the  end  of  300  years,  they  had  not  lost  their 
flavour.  On  this  principle  butter  is  rubbed  by  careful 
housewifes  over  their  eggs ;  lime-water,  however,  is  the  best 
medium  in  which  to  place  eggs  for  long  keeping.  But  more 
valuable  articles  than  eggs  are  preserved  by  this  means ;  and 
in  a  condition  nearly  equal  to  their  fresh  state.  We  allude  to 
the  method  of  preservinganimal  food  and  vegetables,  promul- 
gated by  M.  Appert.  This  consists  in  boiling  the  articles 
(if  meat,  the  bones  must  be  first  taken  out)  to  nearly  as 
great  a  degree  as  if  intended  for  immediate  consumption ; 
tney  are  then  put  into  jars,  or  now  generally  into  tin 
canister,  which  must  be  completely  filled  witn  a  broth 
or  jelly  prepared  from  portions  of  the  same  meat  The  jars 
are  then  corked  and  covered  with  a  luting  formed  of  quick- 
lime and  cheese,  or  if  canisters  be  used,  these  are  carefully 
soldered  down.  After  this,  they  are  placed  in  a  boiler  of 
cold  water,  to  which  heat  is  then  applied  till  the  water  boils, 
and  the  boiling  of  which  is  continued  for  an  hour ;  the  fire 
must  then  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  the  water  soon 
drawn  off,  but  the  boiler  must  not  be  uncovered,  or  the 
bottles  taken  out  for  one  or  two  hours  after. 

By  this  method  meat  may  be  kept  sound  and  well- 
flavoured  for  six  years,  or  even  longer,  and  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  globe.  (See  Appert,  Art  of  Preserving  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Substances^  LxmAou,  1811.) 

The  natural  methods  of  preserving  organized  substances 
are  few  and  simple ;  the  artificial  more  numerous,  as  well  as 
more  complex.  They  consist  either  in  causing  such  changes 
in  the  elementary  constitution  of  a  body  as  shall  form  a  new 
and  less  destructible  article,  or  by  introducing  some  addi- 
tional principle  which  shall  hinder  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  tendencies  or  affinities  of  the  elements  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  first  set  of  means  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation, of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat,  but  with 
respect  to  which  we  may  remark  that  the  products  of  them 
are  not  only  little  disposed  to  undergo  decomposition,  but 
have  also  a  powerful  effect  in  preventing  other  substances 
fit)m  undergoing  it ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar,  and  alcohol.  The  mode  of  action  of  vinegar 
or  pyroligneous  acid  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  has  not  been  determined,  but 
alcohol  is  supposed  to  act  by  abstracting  the  elements  of 
water.  The  formation  of  sugar,  which  is  another  product  of 
fermentation,  is  a  powerftil  means  of  preserving  fruits,  in 
which  it  is  formed  spontaneously,  or  to  which  it  is  afterwards 
added.  Fruits  are  ripened  by  the  conversion  of  the  acid 
which  they  contain  into  sugar,  and  as  this  requires  the  aid 
of  light  and  heat,  fruits  gathered  in  the  afternoon  are  less 
acid  than  if  gathered  in  the  morning,  and  keep  much  better. 
The  addition  of  sugar  is  practised  in  forming  syrups,  jellies, 
and  preserves. 

Those  parts  of  plants  which  contain  much  carbon  last 
the  longest,  whether  dead  or  alive :  many  vegetable  struc- 
tures have  been  preserved  entire,  embeaded  in  charcoal, 
in  the  most  antient  coal  formations;  and  in  bogs  and 
mosses,  trees  are  met  with,  having  a  perfect  integrity 
of  structure.  Even  in  trees  cut  down  and  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  the  bark,  which  contains  most  carbon, 
endures  after  the  rest  has  perished.  The  seed  also 
contains  much  carbon,  and  owing  to  this  retains  its  vege- 
tative power  often  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  When 
seeds  are  sent  from  India  to  England,  they  are  always 
wrapped  in  recently  prepared  charcoal.  When  stakes  or 
piles  of  wood  are  to  be  driven  into  the  beds  of  rivers  or 
marshes,  they  are  previously  charred;  and  to  preserve 
water  sent  to  sea,  the  inner  side  of  the  cask  is  also  charred. 
A  more  perfect  mode  of  preserving  water  from  becoming 
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putrid.  18  to  laturate  it  with  iresh  lime,  (and  in  this  lime- 
water,  eg;gs  for  use  at  sea  may  be  kept :)  when  the  water  is 
needed,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
Yitriol)  will  precipitate  the  lime,  and  leave  the  water  pure 
and  wholesome.  But  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  carefully 
closed  against  the  admission  of  the  air,  otherwise  the  lime 
will   be   precipitated  by   abstracting    carbonic  acid  from 

the  air. 

There  are  many  substances  which  when  added  to  animal 
matter  prevent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  their  decomposi- 
tion, such  Bs  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potass),  and  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  which  last  is  supposed  to  act  by  abstract- 
ing the  elements  of  water ;  certain  it  is  that  meat  is  rendered 
by  salting  much  drier,  harder,  less  easily  digested,  and  conse- 
quently less  nourishing.  [See  Antiscorbutics.]  Many 
aromatic  substances  have  a  similar  power  of  preventing 
putrefaction  for  a  time.  They  were  extensively  employed 
in  embalming  in  antient  as  well  as  modern  times,  as  the 
Egyptian  mummies  prove.  Oils  and  resinous  substances 
long  resist  putrefaction,  and  preserve  other  substances  from 
it ;  oitumen,  naphtha,  and  empyreumatic  oils,  are  examples 
of  this.  Russia  leather,  which  is  dressed  with  the  empyreu- 
matic oil  of  the  birch,  not  only  does  not  become  mouldy,  but 
also  preserves  the  books  which  are  bound  with  it.  The 
process  of  decomposition  is  greatly  hastened  by  the  agency  of 
fungi,  such  as  those  which  cause  mouldiness,  and  ike  more 
formidable  destroyers  which  occasion  the  dr}'-rot.  The 
fungi  which  cause  mouldiness  are  generally  prevented  fh>m 
developing  themselves  by  the  presence  of  some  aromatic 
oil ;  and  the  others  which  occasion  the  dry-rot  in  timber, 
may  be  prevented  from  developing  themselves  by  the  pro- 
cess invented  by  Mr.  Kyan.  This  consists  in  combining 
the  albumen  of  the  wood  with  bi-chlonde  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate),  which  it  converts  into  the  proto-chloride, 
in  the  same  way  that  animal  albumen  combines  with,  and  con- 
verts into  the  proto-chloride,  the  same  compound  (see  Albu- 
men); the  wood  is  thus  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
attacks  of  the  fungi.  Fungi  often  attack  and  destroy 
the  cereal  grains,  particularly  wheat :  the  worst  of  these, 
viz.,  the  uredo  foBtida,  (pepper-brand,)  may  be  prevented 
from  fitrther  developing  itself  by  steeping  the  seeds  for 
twelve  hours  in  lime-water.  (See  Paper  by  Mr.  Bauer,  in 
Penny  Magazine^  No.  64.) 

Insects  are  frequent  agents  of  nature  in  forwarding  the 
processes  of  decomposition.  Some  penetrate  growing  trees, 
and  either  injure  them  by  opening  a  passage  to  air  and 
moisture,  or  by  depositing  their  eggs,  the  larvae  from  which 
feed  upon  the  juices  and  organs  of  the  tMes.  Such  is  the 
destructive  power  of  some  insects  in  this  latter  way,  that 
some  years  a^o  a  million  and  a  half  of  pine  trees,  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  perished  from  the  ravages  of  the  bostrichua 
typographuSt  80,000  larvse  of  which  were  found  in  one  tree. 
About  fourteen  years  ago,  the  elm-trees  in  St  James's  Park, 
and  the  en\'iron8  of  London,  suffered  greatly  from  a  small 
insect  called  the  hylennus  destmctor.  The  only  means  yet 
known  of  stopping  these,  is  the  expedient  suggested  by  Mr. 
M'Leay,  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  burning  them,  when 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  before  Uiey  turn  to  larva)  or 
wmged  insects. 

Tne  collections  of  entomologists  and  botanists  suffer  much 
from  the  depredations  of  insects.  Those  which  infest  col- 
lections of  insects  may  be  driven  away  by  placing  camphor 
in  the  cases,  or  by  introducing  a  solution  of  bi-chloriae  of 
mercury  into  the  blood-vessels  of  larger  animals  previous  to 
stuffing  them.  Dried  plants,  for  botanical  specimens,  may 
be  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  thepiinusfur,  by  applying 
to  them,  when  perfectly  dry,  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  of  the  strength  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  to  which  a  little  camphor  has  been  added.  It 
must  be  applied  to  the  whole  specimen  by  means  of  a  camel- 
liair  pencil. 

The  last  question  proposed  to  be  answered,  was  how  to 
render  the  process  of  putrefaction  of  bodies  useful,  instead 
of  pernicious.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  to  bury  them 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Animal  bodies  should  be 
buried  sooner  than  most  vegetable  substances;  but  cru- 
ciferous plants,  such  as  cabbages,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
are  as  pernicious  as  any,  and  should  be  buried ;  some  years 
ago  a  severe  fever  originated  at  Cambridge,  owing  to  a 

Quantity  of  cabbages  having  been  thrown  over  a  garden-walL 
tuch  matters  should  always  be  buried  as  manure.  '  In 
this  case  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared  where  it  can  be  used ; 
and  that  whkh  would  offend  the  senses,  and  injure  the 


health,  if  exposed,  is  converted  by  gradual  pnoBUM  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  usefVilnesa ;  the  fetid  gas  is  rendered  a 
constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what  might  be 
poison,  becomes  nourishment  to  men  and  animals/  (See 
Davy's  Lectures  on  Agrieuliural  ChenUetry.) 

ANTISPASMODICS,  from  Avri,  agidnei.  and  awwr^. 
spasmt  the  means  of  removing  spaam.  The  state  called 
spasm,  or  cramp,  occurs  only  in  muscular  atroetures.  and  con- 
sists in  an  irregular,  and  often  excessive,  action  of  particular 
fibres  of  a  muscle,  of  an  entire  muscle,  or  of  several  moadea. 
The  muscles  of  an  animal  of  the  higher  degrees  of  organi- 
zation, such  as  man,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
set  comprising  those  which  are  concerned  in  carrying  on 
the  functions  most  essential  to  life,  viz.  the  circulation, 
respiration,  and  digestion,  which  act  independently  of  the 
will,  and  are  therefore  called  involuntary  muscles;  the 
other,  which  are  organs  of  motion,  and  subject,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  control  of  the  will,  are  termed  tfoiuntary 
muscles.  Each  set  act  in  consec^uence  of  the  application  ta 
them  of  some  stimulus ;  and  theur  action  is  only  uniform  or 
natural  when  their  appropriate  stimuli  are  applied.  The 
heart,  for  example,  contracts  from  the  stimulus  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  intestines  are  so  constructed  as  to  liave  proper  mo- 
tions excited  in  them  by  the  food  which  we  take,  and  the  secre- 
tions which  are  mixed  with  it ;  which  actions,  in  the  bceltliy 
state,  go  on,  not  only  without  our  willing  it,  but  also  with- 
out our  consciousness.  The  stnnulus  to  the  other  set  is 
either  a  sensation  felt  in  the  part  and  communicated  to  the 
chief  nervous  centres,  viz.  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  or  a 
spontaneous  effort  of  volition  proceeding  from  the  bram, 
and  originating  in  some  thought,  and  connected  with  some 
purpose  or  design,  to  be  executed  by  the  muscles  throigi 
into  action.  Of  the  motion  of  suoh  muscles  we  are  alwa}  % 
more  or  less  conscious,  and  when  the  system  is  in  its  perfect 
or  usual  state  of  health,  we  can  repeat  their  action  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  regulate  ita  degree  by  re- 
peated and  distinct  efforts  of  the  will ;  as  when  a  man  walks, 
and  quickens  or  slackens  his  pace  according  to  Jba  inclina- 
tion. But  a  variety  of  circumstances  influence  the  action 
both  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  render  it 
irregular :  when  influenced  by  any  of  these,  the  aetion  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  becomes  sensible  and  painful,  and 
the  voluntary  muscles  cease  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  act  not  only  without  its  stimulus,  but  often  against 
its  consent.  These  disordered  actions  would  appear  to  be 
owing  to  some  improper  stimulus,  instead  of  the  appropriate 
one,  being  applied  to  the  organ  or  part  affected.  Venou* 
blood,  circulating  in  the  arteriea,  is  productive  of  great  dis- 
turbance; and  if  much  of  it  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  it  will 
act  as  a  poison  to  that  organ,  for  which  arterial  blood  is  the 
natural  stimulus  as  well  as  souroe  of  nourishment.  In  like 
manner  there  are  bodies  which,  though  perfectly  mild,  such  as 
alimentary  substances  of  difficult  digestion,  yet  excite  more 
violent  commotions  of  the  stomach  than  other  substaneca 
which  are  of  a  very  acrimonious  nature.  Undigested  food, 
or  unhealthy  secretions,  in  the  intestines,  excite  more  di^ 
turbance  and  spasmodic  contractions  (i.e.  cholic,  in  dsiferent 
degrees  of  severity)  than  foreign  substanoea,  which  we  mighc 
expect  to  prove  verv  hurtful;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  when  received 
into  the  stomach. 

Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  the  organs 
of  secretion,  are  very  much  influenced  by  emotions  of  the 
mind.  Under  the  influence  of  hope  or  joy  the  heart  beats 
vigorously,  whQe  under  the  depressing  passions  its  action  is 
slow  and  laborious,  and  accompanied  with  such  oppreacion 
as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  phrase, '  a  heavy  heart'  Fear 
excites  to  irregular  contraction  and  relaxation  many  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  whence  comes  trembling ;  and  piodttces 
relaxation  of  certain  muscles,  called  sphincters*  which  are 
usually  contracted ;  it  also  au^ents  several  of  the  secretians. 
Grief,  when  not  excessive,  moreasea  the  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  producing  a  flow  of  tears ;  if  extrenw,  it 
hinders  secretion,  and  forms  the  state  truly  ohaxaeteraed 
by  our  gceat  poet : 

'A  miME7  too  dtep  ftv  tevn.* 

Anger  often  causes  the  bile  to  be  secreted  in  greater  quan- 
tity, to  be  altered  in  its  quality,  and  often  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  thus  producing  jaundice.  The  state  of  mind  which 
may  be  termed  vexation  often  lessens  the  secretion  of  bile»  hot 
augments  that  of  the  kidneys ;  and  every  attack  of  hysteria 
terminates  in  a  profiise  flow  of  limpid  utine,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  the  usual  admixture  of  bile. 
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Theie  mentri  emotioiis,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  altned  and  unhealthy  secretions,  occasion  in 
many  persons  spasmodic  contractions  of  some  muscular 
onpans,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  produce  alarming  and 
often  fktal  diseases.    Of  this.  Angina  Pbctorxs  furnishes 
an  example ;  and  so  powerful  are  the  effects  of  excessive 
joy  in  some  instances,  that  the  heart  bursting  is  not  a  mere 
/iguie  of  speech,  and  of   grief  in  other  instances,  that 
the  heart  breaking  is  not  a  metaphor,  hut  a  reaUty.    Many 
spasmodic  actions,  such  as  the  cough  of  hooping-cough,  are 
kept  up  by  habit ;  others,  such  as  the  strange  gesticula- 
tions of  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  are  acquired  from  hnitation,  as 
stuttering  or  stammering  is  occasionally;   and  both  may 
become  a  habit,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  aside. 

What  is  termed  sympathy  is  even  more  powerful  than 
imitation,  which  implies  a  voluntary  adoption  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  others :  scarcely  any  persons  in  a  company  can 
avoid  yawning  if  one  sets  the  example.  Now,  yawnine  is 
an  involuntary  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  is 
thus  propagated  through  a  large  assemblage  of  persons ;  so 
hysterical  and  even  epileptic  spasms  are  communicated 
from  one  to  another,  often  to  a  frightful  extent,  if  an  indivi- 
dual subject  to  these  complaints  suffer  an  attack  in  theatres, 
churches*  or  private  apartments.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
sometimes  merely  the  result  of  affectation,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  the  conseouenoe  of  an  irresistible  impulse.  No 
one  was  ever  seized  witn  tetanus  from  witnessing  the  spasms 
of  a  person  affected  with  that  excruciating  disease ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  only  be  aocoimted  for  by  observing 
that  in  it  the  mind  is  in  no  degree  implicated,  the  mental 
faculties  remaining  clear  and  undisturbed  to  its  termination: 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  complaint  some 
initammation  or  peculiar  state  of  irritation  exists  about  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  which  no  one  can  induce  at  wiU,  and 
which  neither  primarily  nor  secondarily  happens  in  the 
others,  which  are  more  strictly  nervous  affections,  t.  e,  merely 
disorders  of  the  functions  of  nerves  without  alteration  of 
structure.  The  development  of  tetanus  is  slow,  often  not 
showing  any  aign  of  its  intended  attack  till  some  days  after 
the  cause  of  it  began  to  operate  on  the  system.  The  others 
are  mostly  instantaneous,  unexpected,  and  rapid  in  all  their 
stages.  The  impression  they  make  on  the  by-standers  is 
increased  by  the  surprise  felt  at  their  unlooked-for  occur- 
rence, often  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  cause.  The 
more  sensitive  of  those  around  are  therefore  most  apt  to  fall 
into  a  similar  state  or  train  of  actions.  Of  the  persons  so 
affected,  the  greater  number  will  be  found  to  be  females. 
What  causes  render  them  more  subject  than  others  to  such 
attacks  ?  Females,  from  the  larger  size  of  their  nerves,  are 
more  mobile^  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  t.  e,  more  easily 
operated  upon  by  slight  causes  than  others,  and  their  habits 
of  life  and  education  have  often  a  great  tendency  to  increase 
this  sensibility.  Whatever  diminishes  the  strength,  whe- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  markedly  predisposes  to  such  com- 
plaints. The  female  children  of  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  feeble  by  birth,  are  rendered  more  so  by  the  im- 
proper modes  iS  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  After  emancipation  ihnn  the 
nursery  and  school-room,  their  minds  and  bodies  are  further 
enervated  by  an  injudicious  course  of  reading,  and  an  early 
devotion  to  the  prevaiUng  habits  and  usages  of  fashionable 
life.  Such  pursuits  preclude  the  possibility  of  applying 
themselves  to  solid  studies,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  human  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  regplar  action  of  every  organ  and  performance 
of  every  function. 

By  a  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  natural 
functions,  viz.  regular  and  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  the  tone  of  the  intestines  is  lessened.  Now,  when 
the  muscular  fibres  of  any  particular  part  are  under  a  state 
of  more  or  less  tension  than  the  rest  of  the  system,  this  is 
communicated  by  sympathy  to  every  other  part  of  ^e  body. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  uie  blood-vessels  and  in- 
testines, both  of  whieh  are  muscular  tubes ;  for  a  relaxation 
in  any  part  of  these  will  produce  a  Uke  affection  in  every  other 
part  of  the  system.  And  as  irritability  and  sensibinty  are 
very  much  affiocted  by  the  decree  of  tension,  a  want  of  it  in 
the  vessels  constitutes  what  is  called  a  nervous  habits  such 
as  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  femde  sex,  and  weak, 
afleminate  members  of  the  other  sex :  such  persons  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  of  a  costive  halnt.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  female  system  have  a  large  share  in  increasing  the 
disposition  to  be  powerfully  acted  upon,  at  times,  by  trifling 


causes.  Bxhausting  dischargjBS.  to  which  they  are  very 
subject,  greatly  augment  the  irritability ;  and  all  diseases 
of  a  very  weakening  nature  will  produce  a  similar  effect  in 
the  individuals  of  either  sex :  during  convalescence  finom 
these,  a  disposition  to  irregular  distribution  of  the  blood 
exists,  and  a  slight  excess  sent  to  one  part,  or  a  deficient 
supply  of  it  to  anotlier,  will  cause  disorder  of  the  functions 
of  that  part.  If  it  be  any  portion  of  the  nervous  structure 
which  is  subjected  to  these  errors,  spasmodic  action  is  almost 
surely  the  consequence.  Nothing  is  more  clear  or  open  to 
proof,  than  that  convulsive  motions  result  from  two  opposite 
conditions  of  the  circulatory  system,  as  relates  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood,  or  rapidity  of  its  flow.  An  animal  while  bleed- 
ing to  death  suffers  violent  convulsions,  and  an  excess  of 
blood  sent  to  the  head,  or  its  stagnation  in  the  vessels,  will 
produce  the  same  effect ;  which,  indeed,  often  follows  me- 
chanical pressure  of  the  brain,  from  a  portion  of  depressed 
bone  of  the  skull,  or  from  efiusion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  ful- 
ness and  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  pre- 
cedes apoplexy  often  occasion  vomiting,  which  is  a  convul- 
sive action  of  the  stomach  and  some  other  muscles,  and  is 
a  warning  sign,  often  unhappily  neglected,  of  the  approach 
of  this  disease.  The  more  extensive  and  violent  convulsions 
of  epilepsy  are,  in  all  probability,  the  result  of  a  temporarily 
deranged  state  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain,  as  the 
loss  of  consciousness  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  progres- 
sive impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  thie  usual 
termination  of  the  disease  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  fatuity,  and 
death,  attest. 

The  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  different  diseases  of  which 
spasm  forms,  in  general,  a  feature,  the  complication  of  these 
with  other  diseases  or  morbid  states,  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  terminates,  should  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, if  we  hq)e  to  make  a  beneficial  selection  of  a  remedial 
agent  from  among  the  number  of  antispasmodic  medicines. 
But  such  a  judicious  preUminary  measure  is  rarely  adopted ; 
and  these  articles  are  often  administered  in  a  manner  truly 
empirical,  by  many  professional  as  well  as  all  unprofessional 
persons.  A  brief  review  of  the  diseases  in  which  anti- 
spasmodic medicines  are  employed,  and  which  agree  only  in 
having  spasm  for  one  of  their  symptoms,  while  they  often 
differ  widely  in  their  causes,  nature,  and  termination,  will 
convince  every  one  how  needful  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
points  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  cure.  The 
following  IS  not  given  as  a  perfect  classification  or  even  as 
an  approximation  to  one,  but  is  merely  intended  to  show  the 
diversified  nature  of  spasmodic  diseases,  and  to  furnish  an 
argument  for  caution  in  the  management  of  them.  The 
treatment  must  vary  greatly,  according  as  the  particular 
disease  id  attended  with  inflammation  or  not,  or  according  as 
there  is  a  risk  of  its  occurring,  either  in  the  natural  progress 
of  the  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  im- 
proper means  of  treatment  The  selection  of  remedies  must 
be  aetermined  also  according  to  the  stage  of  the  complaint, 
and  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  its  tendency  to  involve  these 
in  the  train  of  morbid  actions,  if  it  be  not  cured  before  such 
a  calamitous  termination  take  place.  Keeping  these  points 
in  mind,  we  may  arrange  spasmodic  diseases,  in  some 
degree,  as  follows. 

Unattended  with  inflammation,  primarily,  or  disturbance 
of  the  mental  faculties : 

Simple  Cramp,  Cholic. — These  generally  proceed  from 
some  undigestea  substance,  or  hardened  fasces,  irritating  the 
bowels .  but  in  the  latter  disease  inflammation  is  apt  to 
come  on ;  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  cholic,  called  Ileus,  or 
Iliac-passion,  and  painter*s  cholic,  it  seldom  fails  to  super- 
vene, and  then  becomes  the  chief  source  of  danger,  as 
well  as  most  important  object  of  the  treatment 

Diarrhoea^  or  eimple  looaeneM,  and  Cholera, — In  these 
the  cramps  or  spasms  are  never  the  first  signs,  but  seem  to 
result  from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the  profuse  liquid 
discharges.  Inflammation  may  occur  during,  or  from,  diar- 
rhoea, and  fever  is  the  most  common  consequence  of  cholera, 
t.  e,  of  epidemic  cholera ;  the  occurrence  of  which  in  either 
case  must  lead  to  a  modification  or  alteration  of  the  plan  of 
treatment 

Angina  Pectoris.  Asthma,  —  Affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circulation. 

Attended  with  inflammation,  primarily,  but  causing  no 
disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties : 

Dysentery, — Affecting  the  organs  of  digestion^ 
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Cf  oiQH  Hooptng-eoughr^Afketing  te  oigias  of  iwpi- 
nitioii. 

Unattended  with  inflammatioQ  to  an  appiwriablo  degree, 
perhaps  in  no  degiee  * 

Htft/en'a.— Not  affecting  the  mental  fticulties,  ezoept  ^ 
volition. 

Chorea.  BL  Viiu^i  Dcmc^.^Unatkended  with  lost  of 
eonieioasneM ;  end — 

£|pi/^p«y.— -Attended  with  loM  of  conecknuneM. 

'these  two  diieeses  eooner  or  later  affect  the  mental  facul- 
ties, and  have  a  tendency  to  a  common  termination,  viz., 
fiituity,  unless  they  subside  spontaneously,  or  are  cured  by 
medical  treatment.  Chorea  generally  originates  from,  or  is 
connected  with,  accumulations  of  the  bowels,  and  epilepsy 
frequently  from  a  similar  irritation  of  these  parts,  such  as 
worms,  but  its  causes  are  numerous,  and  its  cure,  in  moat 
cases,  difficolt 

'  Spasmodic  diseases,  of  an  obscure  nature,  chiefly  affect- 
ingthe  organs  of  respiration : 

Tetanus  and  Loek-jaw,  HydrophMa»—ThMe  may  at 
some  period  become  attended  with  inflammation,  or  rather 
fever ;  but  this  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  constant  suf*- 
fbring,  and  is  seldom  the  direct  cause  of  death,  which  seems 
to  be  the  consequence  of  tfaat  depression  of  the  heart's 
action  which  long-continued  pain  or  unpleasant  sensations 
produce. 

Diseases  in  which  inflammation  is  the  primary  affection, 
spasm  the  secondary : 

Injkmtmation  of  the  .firotn^aoute,  PhreniiU, 

Acute  or  chronic,  Hydrocephalus,  i.  e.  Water  in  the 
Brain,  occurring  mostly  in  children  of  a  scroAilous  habit 

Fdfver. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  as  diversified  as  their 
causes ;  and,  to  be  successftil,  requires  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  which  few  possess.  To  comprehend  the 
nature  of  those  spasmodic  diseases  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  and  for  which  antispasmodic  medicines 
are  chiefly  emploved,  we  must  be  made  aware  that,  in  the 
human  system,  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  nerves,  having 
different  origins,  and  fulfilling  separate  functions ;  the  one 
set  are  called  nerves  of  sensation,  the  other  nerves  of  motion. 
The  former  receive  impressions,  and  convey  the  sensations 
firom  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain ;  the  latter  execute 
the  dictates  of  the  brain  by  conveying  an  impulse  Jrom  it  to 
the  organs  of  motion.  The  organs  of  motion-- ^'.e.  the  muscles 
— are  so  ai^justed,  and  in  the  healthy  state  so  equally  supplied 
with  nervous  energy,  as  precisely  to  balance  or  antagonize 
each  other  (see  Antagonist  Muscle)  ;  and  one  muscle,  or  set 
of  muscles,  can  only  overbalance  another,  or  several  muscles, 
when  it  receives  an  additional  supplv  of  nervous  energy, 
from  an  effort  of  volition.  Thus  the  hand  is  opened  and 
shut  at  will :  when  opened,  the  extensor  muscles  overpower 
the  flexor  muscles;  when  shut,  the  flexor  muscles  over- 
power the  extenson. 

In  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  this  fine 
balance  is  lost  from  various  causes.:  the  nerves  of  sensation 
may  become  pretematurally  sensitive ;  the  nerves  ot 
motion  may  become  paralysed ;  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion may  be  perverted  in  various  ways  and  degrees ;  the 
flexor  muscles,  independent  of  volition,  may  overpower  the 
extensors,  or  the  extensors  the  flexors.  When  affected  with 
tetanic  spasm,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  of  a  deKcate 
girl  could  not  be  replaced  in  the  natural  state  of  equilibrium 
by  any  effort  of  the  will,  nor  by  a  weight  of  eight  hundred 
pounds :  and  under  the  influence  of  nystericu  or  epileptic 
excitement,  a  delicateperson  cannot  be  controlled  by  three 
or  fbur  robust  men.  The  action  of  the  muscles  is  so  violent, 
that  the  fibres  are  sometimes  torn  acroea,  or  even  the  bones 
fhictured. 

Some  of  these  spasmodic  diseases  give,  at  times,  an  inti- 
mation of  their  approach,  generally  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
being  experiencea  m  some  part  of  uie  body — often  the  thumb 
in  epilepey,  or  between  the  stomach  and  throat  in  hysteria  ; 
the  spasmodic  actions  not  commencing  till  these  sensations 
have  reached  the  brain.  At  other  times  no  warning  sensa- 
tion is  felt ;  vet  often,  on  caieftil  examination,  some  tender 
spot  will  be  discovered,  of  whieh  the  patient  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  previously  aware.  In  hysteria  this  tenderness 
is  generally  felt  at  some  point  along  uie  course  of  the  spine 
or  back-bone ;  and  in  no  case  of  spasmodic  disease  should 
we  ever  omit  a  minute  examination  of  this  part  Should 
drawing  the  finger  along  the  course  of  ^e  spine,  and  making 
firm  pressure  w  we  proceed,  not  reveal  its  existeiiee,  a 


ipoiige,  dipped  in  water  aa  hM  as  eaa  be  bonie»  wJIL  Ift  its 
piogiesa  along  the  spine,  came  the  patient  to  staii  iHms  it 
reaches  the  tender  spot  The  discovery  of  this  will  oten 
furnish  a  key  to  all  the  strange  symptoms  and  spaamodie 
actions,  as  well  as  explain  the  amncioua  oondurt,  of  the 
sufferer,  which  has  alarmed  the  friends,  and  pusxled  the 
medical  attendant  When  appropriate  treatnient  ia  diivcied 
to  this  point  most  of  the  troublesome  symptoms  abate,  or 
cease  altogether. 

As  most  spasmodic  diseases,  especiaUy  if  oonneeled  with 
affections  of  the  mind,  have  a  great  tendeney  to  leeur  and 
become  habitual,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  atop  then 
at  an  eaily  period. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  found  moat  efBeaeknie  in 
stopping  or  preventing  these,  are  either  such  aa  make  etrofiK 
and  new  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  effect  of  sensations  already  existing,  or  surh 
as  blunt  the  sensibility  in  general,  and  thereby  diminish  all 
effects  of  sensation ;  or  else  such  as  raise  the  whole  of  the 
system  to  a  level  with  the  part  spasmodically  excited,  and 
so  establish  the  equilibrium,  fh>m  which  forced  state  all 
muscles  may  simultaneously  subside. 

The  fibres  of  each  muscle  act  generally  in  concert :  if  a 
few  aet  independently  of  the  others,  these  are  in  a  slate  of 
cramp.  Particular  sets  of  musdes  act  in  concert  as  all  the 
flexors,  or  all  the  extensors :  one  or  more  of  theee  acting 
independently  of  the  rest  cause  spasm.  Now  we  often  re- 
lieve this  by  calling  the  others  into  action ;  and  aa  voUtiioi 
simply  is  not  equal  to  this,  we  use  mechanical  or  medicinal 
means.  Cramp  of  the  limbs  is  often  removed  b^  pressing 
the  toes  or  fingers  against  a  resisting  body,  by  which  all  the 
muscular  fibres  are  brought  to  the  same  level.  This  ex- 
ample of  a  mechanical  process  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
mentioning,  and  is  onlv  applicable  in  slight  cases,  as  cramp 
of  the  liml^  is  generally  merely  a  symptom  of  some  intern^ 
derangement  of  the  bowels,  of  thie  spinal  chord,  or  of  the 
brain. 

The  medicinal  means  constitute  the  antispasmodic  icme* 
dies,  and  are  of  different  kinds.  Very  few  articles  are, 
strictly  speaking,  merely  antispasmodics,  i.e^  used  solely  to 
allay  spasm,  and  incapable  of  being  employed  for  any  other 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  only  a  particular  apph- 
cation  of  substances  capable  of  serving  other,  and  mocv 
general,  ends.  Conseauently,  many  or  the  so-called  anti- 
spasmodics belong  to  otner  classes  of  medicines,  such  as  tlit 
stimulants,  particularly  diflhsible  stimulants,  aa  alcohol, 
(brandy,)  sulphuric  ether,  camphor,  &c.,  or  to  the  narcocic^. 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  &c. ;  or  to  the  tonics,  sitch  a* 
metallic  ults,  viz.,  of  iron,  zinc,  and  silver;  or  vegetable 
bitters,  as  cinchona  bark.  The  first  set  or  stimulating  aau* 
spasmodics  act  apparently,  by  rousing  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  system,  and  raising  the  neighbouring  muscles  to  a 
level  with  the  part  in  a  state  of  spiumodic  excitement.  Tl«e 
second  set  act  oy  rendering  the  nervous  system  torpid,  and 
insensible  to  every  sensation :  in  large  doses  producing  com- 

?lete  insensibility,  even  to  the  extent  of  coma  and  deaili. 
*hese  two  are  administered  when  an  attack  is  threatenrd 
or  actually  begun;  the  tonics  are  administerBd  while  tlw 
patient  is  fine  from  an  attack,  and  aet  by  strengthening  the 
system,  so  as  to  sender  it  less  susceptible  of  being  wuctvA 
upon  by  slight  causes,  particularly  the  irritating  ea»t«r 
known,  or  supposed,  to  excite  the  paroxysm  or  fit  lli* 
substances  which  are  more  especially  considered  aa  atiU- 
spasmodic  are  volatile  oile,  such  as  mint  lavander,  4&.<.. 
derived  chiefly  from  the  tribe  of  the  labiatss;  or  cijepQt  4*i). 
from  myrtocesB ;  or  diU,  anise,  fennel,  &c.,  from  the  mnbrl- 
liferss,  from  which  tribe  also  are  derived  the  fotad  gums,  ^t 
they  are  improperiy  termed,  being  gum«resins,  such  aa  as»a- 
fioetida,  galbanum,  &e.  These,  with  valerian  and  cayrrha 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  muak  and  eaator  fr%ica 
the  animal  kingdom,  are  the  most  valuable  antiapasnwdics. 
Ail  the  volatile  oils  seem'  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  the 
purely  stimulating  antispasmodics ;  while  the  fretid  gum- 
resins  act  by  suhslitnting  new  and  powerfid  senastanns 
instead  of  the  naorbid  ones,  and  must  be  adninistcred  gene* 
rally  when  the  attack  b  threatened  or  begun. 

These  kinds  of  antispasmodics  differ  in  value,  not  ostv  s^ 
relates  to  their  mode  of  action,  but  to  their  eafisty.  Yhe 
stimulating  antispasmodics  are  only  •'^T^'ff*^  whiea  a  fit 
is  threatened,  or  may  have  begun;  and  as  they  gceatfv 
excite  the  vascular  system,  t.e.,  quicken  the  Hwnilaften.  if 
upon  their  being  given  once  th^  fail  te  leaove  tim  gfrn^k, 
they  4iould  not  be  rapeated.    iW  eautioD  ia 
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to  set  to  work  and  make  their  asses  horses ;  and  when  they 
stared  nt  the  ahsurdity  of  the  proposal,  and  exclaimed  that 
the  thing  could  not  be  done,  he  answered,  It  will  be  done  if 
you  merely  command  it ;  do  you  not  in  this  way  erery  day 
&o  what  is  quite  as  wonderful,  turning  incapables  and  block- 
heads into  generals  and  admirals?  Another,  which  illus- 
trates his  religious  opinions,  is  his  answer  to  the  priett  of 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  when  he  was  assured  by  that  per- 
sonage that  all  who  should  be  initiated  therein  would  enjoy 
eternal  felicity  after  death ;  Why  then,  said  he,  do  not  you  die  ? 
He  was  himself  probably  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  a  ftitare 
state.  When  Diogenes  came  to  visit  him  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  as  he  lay  ill  in  bed,  he  eagerly  expressed 
his  impatience  under  his  sufferings.  Here,  said  nis  dedsiye 
and  unceremonious  pupil,  offering  him  a  knife,  this  will 
relieve  you  in  a  moment  Ah !  answered  Antisthenes,  it  is 
not  my  life  I  want  to  get  rid  of,  but  my  pain.  Cicero  {De 
Naturd  Deontm^  \.  13.)  has  preserved  a  theological  dogma 
of  this  philosopher,  which  has  been  often  quoted  to  his 
honour — Esse  populares  decs  mtdtas,  sed  naturalem  tntum : 
That  the  popular  gods  are  many,  but  the  God  of  nature  is 
one.  It  has,  however,  been  acutely  remarked  by  Cudworth, 
{Intellectual  System,  i.  4,  22.)  that  by  the  expression,  popu- 
lares deos,  here,  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  gods  of 
popular  superstition  generally,  or  the  multitudinous  deities 
of  the  pagan  system,  but  merely  the  different  names  given 
to  the  same  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe  by  different  cities 
and  nations.  The  meaning  of  Antisthenes  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  the  version  of  Lactantius,  Unum  esse  naturalem 
Deum,  quamvis  gentes  ei  urbes  suos  habeant  populares: 
*  There  is  one  God  of  nature,  though  nations  and  cities  have 
their  own  popular  (peculiar)  deities.'  Cudworth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  philosopher  had  no  design  to  take  away  all  the  in- 
ferior gods  of  the  pagans,  which,  had  he  attempted,  he 
would  have  been  accounted  an  atheist,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  ^reat  truth  which  indeed  was  acknowledged  by  all 
superior  minds  among  the  antients  (with  some  exceptions), 
that  there  was  one  God  who  was  supreme  over  all  the 
rest,  and  that  he  was  the  same  whom  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped as  Zeus,  the  Latins  as  Jupiter,  the  Egyptians  as 
Hammon,  Uie  Babylonians  as  Bel,  the  Scythians  as  Pap- 
p»us,  &c. ;  as  likewise  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  Neptune  of  the  sea,  in  the  popular  mythology, 
were  only  so  many  names  for  this  one  dei^. 

The  moral  maxims  of  Antisthenes  sound,  in  general,  very 
lolly.  He  regarded  all  actions  as  being  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  and  virtue  as  the  only  thing  worthy  of  desire  or 
esteem.  Before  giving  him  credit,  however,  as  the  teacher 
of  a  pure  and  elevated  system  of  ethics,  on  the  strength  of 
these  imposing  generahties,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
exactly  what  he  meant  by  virtue.  Diogenes  certainly 
carried  the  principles  of  Cynicism  to  much  greater  length 
than  his  master.  The  fullest  and  perhaps  the  fairest  picture 
we  have  of  Antisthenes  is  given  by  Xenophon,  who  has  in- 
trodueed  this  philosopher  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
:Evfiir6triov,  or  Banquet,  and  put  into  his  mouth,  among 
other  things,  a  very  striking  discourse  on  the  wealth  of 
poverty.  Altogether  he  is  here  represented  in  a  very 
engaging  light. 

A  few  additional  particulars  respecting  this  philosopher 
may  be  collected  from  Laertius  and  other  sources.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  few  pupils,  and  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  harshness.  Antisthenes  has  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing set  the  example  to  his  followers  of  wearing  his  beard 
long,  and  carrying  the  staff  and  satchel,  or  wallet,  (wiipaj 
which  afterwards  became  the  distinguishing  badges  of  the 
sect.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  first  worn  the  cloak  doubled, 
(UiirXvn  rbv  rpip<i»ya  and  ^iirXtuirac  Ooificlrtov  are  the  expres- 
sions of  Laertius,)  whatever  that  may  have  meant.  It  was 
a  ikshion  likewise  practised  by  his  followers,  and  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  bringing  the  right  end  of  the  cloak  a 
second  time  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
of  the  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  a  part  of  the  breast  exposed. 
When  the  cloak  was  worn  in  this  manner,  the  tunic  or  lower 
garment  was  dispensed  with ;  and  in  this  principally  seems 
to  have  consisted  the  economy  or  convenience  which  recom- 
mended the  fhshton  to  the  Cynics.  (See  Octavius  Ferrarius, 
de  Re  Vestiarm,  part  ii.,  lib.  4,  cap.  19,  p.  194,  edit.  Batav., 
1634,  quarto.)  The  peculiar  name  for  the  philosophic  cloak 
is  rplfiitvt  or  in  Latin  tribonium,  which  signifies  literally, 
a  worn  or  threadbare  garment.  Antisthenes  professed 
to  dislike  the  haughtiness  of  Plato ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  latter  had  exprtised  his  admiration  of  a  horse. 


diitinguished  by  its  noble  bearing, '  Y<m«  PUtot*  ttad  An* 
tistiienes,  *  would  have  made  an  excellent  hone.*  Tb* 
father  of  the  Cynics,  however,  is  affirmed  on  hiffh  autliontf 
to  have  had  pride  enough  too,  although  it  miffbt  not  hare 
been  of  so  devated  a  character  as  that  of  tba  munder  of  the 
Academy.  (>ne  day,  we  are  told,  when  Antastlieiies,  Mnf^ 
in  the  oompany  of  Soerates,  had  oatentatiooaly  displayed  a 
ragged  part  of  his  garment,  by  way  of  showing  bit  puloso- 
phical  contempt  for  those  things  of  which  other  men  were 
vain,  'Ah,  Antisthenea,*  said  Socratea,  *I  peroetve  your 
pride  tiirough  the  holea  of  your  cloak.'  AntisCheiies  in 
said  by  La^us  to  have  had  a  principal  share  in  hringtni? 
Anytua  and  Melitua,  the  accusers  of  ScKrates,  to  punishment. 
But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  such  punishment  ever 
took  place  at  all.  (See  Barthelemy,  Voyage  du  Jeune  Ana- 
charsis,  chap.  67,  note.)  Two  short  orationa,  entitled  Ajojr 
and  Ulysses,  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  are  printed  in 
the  Oratores  Greed  of  Henry  Stephen  and  of  Retake ;  an<1 
also  in  Dobson's  Collection,  voL  iv.  They  are  two  puerile 
rhetorical  declamations,  and,  if  written  by  AntisUieoea, 
which  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  do  him  no  credit. 

ANTISTROPHE.    [See  Strophb.] 

ANTITACTES.    [See  HaRKTict.] 

ANTI-TAURUS.    [See  Taurus.] 


rely  'objectiona,*  or 
'  opposite  arguments ;  *  sometimes  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
contrasting  of  one  set  of  circumstances  with  another ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  an  orator  or  other  person  attempting  to  place 
the  conduct  of  an  adversarv  in  the  worst  light,  first  states 
what  the  accused  ought  to  have  done,  and  then  what  he  Aat 
done. 

But  the  term  antithesis  is  most  commonly  nsed  to 
express  contrast  of  ideas;   and  the  term  is  equally  ap- 
plied  whether  the  contrast  is  effected  by  single  words,  or 
by  single  clauses.    (See  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orai,^  Ub.  ix. 
cap.  ill.)      The  following  example  from   the   oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  iEsohines,  entitled  the  Crown,  is,  in 
part,  quoted  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (Treatise  Dtpi  *£^^9- 
vilaQ,  $  262),  and  by  Hermogenes :  it  is  a  sample  of  anti* 
thetical  invective,  in  which  Demosthenes  attempts  to  show 
bis  superiority  over  his  opponent ' — *  You  were  employed  m 
teaching,  but  I  was  taught :  you  were  a  mere  memal  in  (he 
service  of  religion,  but  1  participated  in  the  saood  rites  : 
you  were  one  of  the  chorus,  but  I  was  the  choragus  (director 
of  the  chorus) :  you  were  a  petty  clerk,  but  I  was  a  public 
speaker :  you  were  an  actor  and  played  a  third-rate  part,  but 
I  was  a  spectator :  vou  failed  in  your  part,  and  I  hissed/ 
This  taste  for  antithesis  shows  itself  very  stronj^ly  in  the 
Greek   language,    both  in  poets  and  prose  wnteis,  and 
more  especially  in  some  of  the  orators  and  rhetoricians ;  but 
it  is  generally  and  justly  condemned  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  style.    The  antithesis  does  not  necessarily  imply  c<>n> 
trariety  between  the  things  which  are  brought  togetner :  for 
example,  one  of  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  Gorgias,  entitlrt! 
the  Encomium  of  Helen,  begins  with  the  following  anti 
thesis : — '  The  ornament  of  a  state  is  the  courage  uf  its 
men ;  of  the  body,  beauty  ;  of  the  mind,  wisdom ;  of  acti<>n. 
virtue ;  of  words,  truth.     Quintilian  (ix.  3)  expresses  the 
Greek  term  Avri^ttov  (which  is  equivalent  to  avr&tm/Q)  by 
the  Latin  word  contrapositum ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the 
antithesis  does  not  always  contain  contrarieties  or  opposite^. 
He  gives  the  following  example  from  the  rhetorician  Rutiliu> : 
'  To  us  first  the  immortal  gods  gave  the  firuits  of  the  eanh : 
what  we  alone  received,  that  nave  we  diffused  over  tbe 
whole  earth.    To  us  our  ancestors  transmitted  a  oommon* 
wealth :  we  have  rescued  fix)m  servitude  our  allies  also/ 
Cicero  has  the  following  example  of  antithesis,  which  may 
be  compared  with  similar  examples  in  our  own  language  :~ 
*  Quod  scis,  nihil  prodest :  quod  nescis,  multum  obest,' 
which  may  be  very  imperfectly  translated — 'What  you 
know,  does  no  good ;  what  you  do  not  know,  does  murh 
harm.'    When  antithesis  is  used  sparingly  and  judiciously, 
it  sometimes  gives  force  to  expression,  and  helps  to  fix 
distinctions  in  the  memory;  but  its  flrequent  and  indis- 
criminate uso  tends  to  draw  the  mind  from  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  play  of  words  more 
than  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS.    [See  AaiAifs.  Socirnxxf, 
Unitarians.] 

ANTIUM,  now  called  Porto  d' Anxo,  a  sea-port  on  tbe 
coast  of  Latium,  or  the  Campagna  of  Rome»  once  a  eity  of 
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the  Vebci.  and  noted  in  Rmboii  hutoir  as  tlie  pteee  of  re- 
fuge orCotiolutua.  Antium.  after  having  been  [>ften  ti\B 
enemy  and  at  timea  the  ally  of  Rome,  was  finally  taken  by 
ibt  liamana  in  the  year  n.c.  337,  and  beoame  a  Roman 
tokaj.  On  this  oocaaion,  the  roitra,  or  metal  bceks  with 
vliict)  the  prowB  of  the  galleya  of  Antium  were  armed,  being 
taken  at  a  trophy  to  Roma,  were  placed  in  the  fiwwn,  as  an 
orriiment  to  the  hustings  ttom  which  the  orators  pleaded 
befine  the  magiatrates  and  the  auembled  people,  and 
which,  in  coniequence,  took  the  name  of  rostra.  Horaoe 
tnentioni  the  Temple  of  Fortune  which  rose  on  the  bold 
promontory  within  ihelter  of  which  the  present  Anio  is 
■ituated.  Nero,  who  was  bora  at  Antium,  excavated  a  port 
and  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings.  He  also  built  here  a 
poIacQ  for  his  wifo  Poppasa.  Remains  of  anciont  maaonry 
are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  point  of  the  cope,  Hnd  partly  in 
the  water.  The  port  having  been  filled  in  otier-timeg,  Pope 
Innocent  XII.  built  a  mole  whii^h  serves  to  shelter  vessels 
Df  lij{ht  burthen.  There  is  also  a  araall  fort,  and  a  prison  for 
the  ronvicts  who  are  sent  here  from  Rome  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour.  The  native  population  of  Porto  d'Anzo  does 
not  exceed  300  inhabitants,  and  it  is  altof^etber  a  miserable 
place.  The  malaria  prevails  all  about  the  country  around  in 
tummer,  but  is  not  quite  so  fatal  within  the  place  itself,  on 
accountof  itsaituationprojectingintothe  sea.  From  October 
loJune  the  air  is  wholesome,  and  the  climate  remarkably 
mild  and  pleasant.  This,  tosether  with  the  beauty  of  the 
toast  and  the  fine  sea  view  which  extends  on  one  side  to  the 
Circean  Cape  and  the  island  of  Ponza,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  induced  several  Roman  noblemen 
about  a  century  since  to  build  palaces  and  villas  near  the 
shore,  which  now  appear  neglected  and  deserted  by  their 
defendants.  Anio  exports  a  ereat  quantity  of  charcoal 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  neigabouring  forests.  It  is  also 
^uently  resorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  being  the  only 
place  of  shelter  in  bad  weather  between  Gaeta  and  Civita 
Vcecbia.  About  two  miles  S.E.  of  Anzo  is  the  town  of 
Ncttuno,  on  the  sea-coast,  with  a  papulation  of  1200  inha- 
lalants,  chiefly  tailors  and  fishermen.  The  women  of  Net- 
tuno  still  retain  their  old  Greek  costume.  The  malaria  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  people  who  live  within  the  walls  of 
Neltuno.  Porto  d' Anio  is  thirty  miles  S.  hj  E.  of  Rome ; 
the  Albon  bills  are  seen  rising  to  the  north  about  fifteen 
miles  inland.  The  plain  between  is  divided  into  enormous 
farms,  one  of  which,  that  of  Campomorto  near  Porto  d'Anio, 
measuring  above  1 7,00(1  acres,  has  been  visited  of  late  years 
by  various  travellers,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to 
its  neculiar  ecnttomy  by  Chateauvieiix  in  his  Lelteri  frnm 

ANTIVART.  a  town  in  Albania,  in  European  Turkey, 
on  the  roast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Boiona,  which  forms  the  outlet  of 
tho  lake  of  Skodr*  (Scutari! ;  nnd  has  a  good  harbour. 
It  ii'as  peopled  during  the  middle  oeea  by  Italian  colonists, 
and  is  still  the  see  of  a  Catholic  archbishop.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Venetians  in  1573  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
chicHy  Mohammedans.  They  amount  to  about  4000,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  seamen,  being  amonij  the  few  Albanians 
who  Tcntiire  on  that  element ;  they  enter  into  the  naval 
•Nviee  of  tho  Barbary  stales, 

Antivari  forms  the  port  of  Skodrj,  (from  whirh  it  t*  dis- 
tant about  20  miles,)  and  is  the  de{M}t  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drin,  the  chief  manufacture  of  which  is  shoe  leather.  It 
is  defended  by  a  fortress :  42°  4'  N.  lat.,  1 9°  Q'  E.  long. 
(Hobhouse,  Balbi.) 

A'NTLIA  PNEUMATICA.  the  air-pump,  a  consteUa- 
tion  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  named  by  Lacaille.  It  is 
bounded  by  Centaunis,  Crater,  Hydra,  Pixis  Nautico,  and 
Argo.  Tho  magnitudes  and  numbering  of  its  principal  stars 
ve  as  follows : 

M>t-  liSUv.  tMul.  ilii.  Sdc.'Cu, 

6  39  1226 

4-9  «  82  1243 

»'6  90  1249 

6  <  91  1351 

6  123  13G2 

6  $  166  1176 

5  199  1299 

ANT(ECI,  from  tba  Greek,  tigniBet  those  who  live 
over  against  each  other,  and  is  applied  to  designate  the  in- 
habitants of  two  places  which  nave  the  same  longitudes 
and  latiEudes,  only  differing  in  one  latitude  being  north 
and  the  olber  south.    For  example,  Malta  and  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope  are  nearly  Anlosci.    Twqautfficial  places  ban 

the  same  hour  of  day  or  night,  but  opposite  aeaaoni  of  the 

^ANTOINE  DB  BOURBON,  Duke  of  Vendome,  mar- 
ried, in  1 348,  Jeanne  d' Albret,  only  child  of  Henry  11.,  king 
of  Navarre.  Heury  Prince  of  Bforn,  aflerwardsHcnry  Vf. 
of  France,  was  the  of^priag  of  this  marriage.  Antuine 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  Bourbons  were  collaterals  of  the  Valois  dynasty,  being 
descended  from  Robert  Count  of  Clermont,  a  younger  son  of 
Louis  IX.  As  such,  Antoinede  Bourbon  aspirad  to  l>e  at  the 
head  ofthe  administration  of  France  ofler  the  ucceBsionofthe 
youthlhl  king  Francis  II.,  but  being  himself  of  an  indolent, 
wavering  disposition,  he  was  supplanted  by  the  more  enter- 

S rising  and  ambitious  Guises,  uncles  to  the  young  Queen 
[ary  Stuart  Afler  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  in  1560,  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  named  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
kingdom,  and  adviser  to  the  queen  mother  (Catherine  de 
Medicis),  during  Charles  IX. 's  minority.  'When  the  civil  and 
religious  war  broke  out  in  1562,  the  king  of  Navarre  com- 
manded the  king's  troops,  and  received  a  wound  at  die  siege 
of  Rouen,  of  which  he  died  in  November  of  the  aame  year. 
[See  Bormaox.  and  Henry  IV.l 

ANTOINETTE,  (MARIE,)  queen  of  France.  [See 
Mabib.1 

ANTO'Nl  A  MAJOR,  the  elder  daughter  of  Antoniui  the 
triumvir,  by  Octavia,  the half-siaterof  Augustus, bom  39  B.C. 
She  married  L.  Domitius  the  sou  of  Co.  Domitius,  who  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Antony  in  the  disputes  with  Augustus, 
until  a  short  period  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
grandson  of  L.  Domitius,  who  fell  in  the  flight  from  Pharsalia. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Antonia  were  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  peraonages  in  Rome.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  mother  of  MessaUna,  aflerwards 
married  to  ^e  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  her  son  Cn.  Domi- 


wiih  Suetonius  and  Plutarch.  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  her  as  the  younger  daughter.  (Ann.  IV.  44 . 
XII.  64.) 

ANTONtA  Minor,  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  hoin 
B.C.  3Bor  37.  She  married  Drusus  Nero,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother,  1.  of 
the  celebrated  Germanicus ;  2.  of  Livia  or  Livilla,  who  was 
flrst  married  to  Caius  Cssar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus, 
and  after  his  death  to  her  cousin  DruBus,theson  of  Tiberius; 
and  3.  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Caligula)  beiag  the  sou 
of  Germanicus,  was  her  grandson. 


Antonia  was  not  fortunate  in  her  domestic  relationk :  she 
lost  her  husband  B.C.  9,  before  she  was  thii^  years  of  age,  by 
a  &U  &om  his  horse.  Early  in  the  roign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  1 9}, 
she  saw  the  widowed  Agrippina  return  from  the  east  with  the 
ashes  of  her  son  Grermanicus.  In  23,  her  daughter  Livia, 
corrupted  by  Sejonus,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  her  own  hus- 
band I^aus,  but  her  guilt  remained  unknown  to  the  world 
until  eight  years  aner,  when  Antonia  herself  became  indi- 
recUythecauseofthediscovery.  Sejanuswasthen preparing 
to  execute  liis  final  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  Tiberius, 
when  his  intrigues  became  known  to  Antonia,  who  commu- 
nicated her  information  through  the  freedman  Pallas  to  the 
emperor.  Theruinof  the  &Lvourite  brought  many  past  crimes 
to  bght,  among  others  the  murder  of  I^usui ;  and  Livia  met 
the  fate  which  she  deserved,  her  own  motlwr,  if  we  may 
believe  one  of  the  account!  given  by  Dio,  opposing  herself  to 
the  pardon  offered  by  the  emperor.  Under  the  reign  of  her 
grandson  Cali^a,  she  was  at  first  highly  honoured,  receiv- 
ing every  distinction  which  had  formerly  been  conferred  on 
the  celebrated  Livia.  But  respect  soon  changed  to  coldness 
and  ill-treatment ;  and  at  last  her  death  was  supposed  to  be 
hastened  by  his  neglect,  if  indeed  it  was  not  brought  about 
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by  more  direct  meani.  If  vro  plscehMdMthmtiieiiMtfe»r 
of  Cdigula.  she  wm  sbout  wventy-fiTe  jewt  of  age.  The 
Emperor  Clftudius  had  PXperienced  ftom  her  when  •  child 
little  ol*  maternal  •flection,  hut  he  hououred  hei  memory 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  cTary  way  that  the  fltttery  of 
the  tge  permitted.  Phny  speaks  of  K  temple  dedicated  to 
her.  OrJioprivatelifeof  Antonia  little  i«  known.  She  wu 
eelehnted  for  her  beauty,  end  itiU  more  for  her  chaitihr,  in 
ui  aga  too  when  that  vittue  tw  not  oomman  ;  and  Pliny 
hai  neordBd  the  lingular  foot,  that  during  her  whole  life 
tb»  wu  never  known  to  ipit,  which  he  accounli  for  from 
the  more  lolid  nature  of  her  bonei,  and  the  want  of  marrow. 
The  beautiful  head  of  Antonia  is  taken  from  a  puld  medal 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  exactly  one  half  the  dia- 
meter of  our  drawinR.  and  in  most  complete  preioTvation. 

ANTONIN  (SAINT),  a  small  town  in  France,  m  the 
deportment  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  on  the  riaht,  or  north 
bank  of  the  river  ATeyron,  which  unitoi  with  the  Tani. 
The  inhabitanU,  who  are  given  in  the  Diet.  Oiographique 
de  la  France  (1804)  at  5806,  and  by  Balbi  (1833)  at 
SOOO,   manutbduro   serge   and  leather.       It   ia   about  t* 


was  bora  SapteniberlS,  AJi.H.tnllMiwgnof  Donitun,  t>: 
Lenuvium  now  Z^wWo,  fctjwn  of  latium. »  faw  mile*  lui  ■ 
of  ihm  Alban  Lake.   His  snctRitor*,  oa  bis  btbet's  aide.  » •  <■ 
of  Nemaiuus,  now  Nismes.  in  Languedoc;    Hii  youili. 
years  were  tpent  at  Lohuin,  (a  town  on  liie  nonb  suli- 
the  Tiber,  not  fu  from  its  nuiulh.)  under  the  caio  uf  b  - 
paternal  and  matemsl  giuidfatbtn.  T.  Aureliu*  Vvi\  tu. « i 
hodtwic*  been  4WDa«d,  u>d  Airius  AoWntiuw,  who  also  lu  . 
twice  attained  the  sum  buoour.  It  iMma  probaUs.  tem  li  - 
ohuacter  in  after  lib,  that  ho  bad  batn  bmaght  uv«ii> 
l^reat  eare,  and  probably  in  the  principle*  of  tba  Stoiul  pb.  - 
losophy,  which,  a*  empercr  at  Icwt,  he  oartainly  ennwirogcii. 


miles  N.  E.  of  Montauban.  the  capital  of  the  department 
M.  Brun. 


4*"  10'  N.  lat,  l"'! 


E.  long.    (U 
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ANTONINE  COLUMN,  a  lofty  pillar  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  tlie  principal  squares  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  was  raised  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  in  memory  of  his  victory 
over  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes.  It  was  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Ferum  of  Antonine,  In 
an  inscription  which  has  been  found  near  it,  and  which  ia 
now  in  ibe  Vatican,  it  is  styled  '  Columna  centenaria  Divi 
MarcL'  It  was  also  called  'the  greater  Antonine  column,' 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  and  a  smaller  one,  mode 
of  a  solid  piece  of  gnmile,  which  had  been  raised  in 
lonour  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Nardini  and  Nibbi.  Roma 
Anttca,  and  Vignola,  De  Calumna  Artlomni  Pit.)  During 
the  ages  of  barbarism  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  weitom  empire,  this  pillar,  and  especially  its  pe- 
destal, suffered  greatly  from  the  hands  of  the  various  in- 
vaders, as  well  as  from  the  Srea  which  frequently  occurred 
at  Rome ;  tie  historian  Poggio  says  also  from  lightning. 
Pope  Sixtua  V.  repaired  it  at  the  expense  of  lO.OUO  scudi, 
and  placed  the  inscription  which  ia  now  seen  on  the  pedestal, 
the  original  one  having  been  probably  del'uccd.  He  also 
raised  ou  llw  summit  of  the  pillar  a  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Paul :  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  wliich  formerly  stood  there, 
had  been  removed  it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom. 
The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  13  feet  1  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  and  ono  foot  less  at  the  top ;  ils  height,  including 
the  pedestal  and  capital,  is  13C  feet,  of  which  13  are  under 
ground ;  and  the  statue  on  the  top  and  its  pedestal  are 
27i  feet  more,  making  the  whole  height  163}  feci,  (Taylor 
and  CreBv's  ArcMleclural  Antiquities  of  Rome.)  The  pe- 
destal oflne  Antonine  column  is  di^pruportionalu  to  the  shaft. 
The  eHpital  is  Doric.  The  shall  is  made  of  twenty-eight 
blucka  of  white  marble  plactid  one  above  the  other,  a  spiral 
staircasaof  190  steps  iscut  through  the  interior  oflhe  marble, 
and  leads  to  the  gallery  on  the  tup,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  bivluktrade.  The  exterior  of  the  shaft  ia  coveted  with 
bessi-rilievi  placed  in  a  spiral  lino  around,  which  represent 
tbe  victories  of  Harcus  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  hostile  nations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
TCcorded  in  these  historical  sculptures  is  that  of  the  u 
pected  and  abundant  shower  which  came  opportunely  to 
quench  die  thirst  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  while  fighting 
under  their  emperor  in  a  remote  part  of  Germany,  and 
sufT^ing  from  heat,  fatigue,  and  toe  repealed  attacks  of 
Uia  surrounding  barbarians,  a.  d.  174.  The  style  and  ex 
ecution  of  these  sculptures  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Trajai 
pillar,  which  the  artists  evidently  purposed  to  imitate.  Thi 
sculptures  of  tbe  Antonine  column  have  been  engraved  b] 
Santo  Bartoli,  and  illustialed  by  Bellori.  The  pillar  itsel 
fa  still  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  anticnt  Rome 
and  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  modem  city.  It 
has  given  to  tbe  equate  in  which  it  stands  ,the  name  of 
Piazia  Colonna.  The  palace  Ghigi  forms  one  side  of  the 
square,  and  the  street  del  Corso  forms  another.  A  hand- 
aome  fountain  by  Giacomo  della  Porta  also  adorns  the 
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ANTONIVfa  PID8.  or,  with  his  full  name,  according 
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Through  his  extensive  family  connexions  ho  inherii."'. 
great  wealth,  and  was  speedily  raised  to  the  sucGCastvi.-  '1  ,.'- 
nilies  of  quaistor,  pneior,  and  consul.  His  taste,  hom.\.-,-, 
was  for  a  country  life.  When  Hadrian  entrusted  the  aih.i. 
nistration  of  Italy  to  four  men  of  consular  rank,  he  gai  t-  ;  ■ 
Antoninus  the  government  of  that  part  in  which  his  p-ii-ii- 
siona  lay.  Duringhisconauliihip  and  his  subsequent  goMrrii 
ment  of  the  province  of  Asia  as  proconsul,  there  were,  ^. 
his  credulous  biographer  informs  us,  many  strange  prcsjjr- 
ofhis  future  elevation.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he«as  uli.  .: 
consulted  by  Hadrian  on  public  matters ;  and  finally  he  v  ^. 
adapted  as  the  emperor's  successor,  on  condition  of  adopt:!..- 
himseir.  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brnh.t. 
and  Lucms  Verus,  the  son  of  ^Blius  Varus,  who  had  b.v;i 
edupled  by  Hadrian,  hut  had  died  prematurely.  He  tlir 
became  aaaociated  with  the  emperor  in  the  government  f 
the  Roman  world.  On  Hadrian's  death,  a.d.  138.  he  I  :- 
came  emperor  with  tbe  title  of  Antoninus  Augustus,  i- 
which  the  name  of  Pius  is  added  on  his  medals.  As  to  i.:-. 
origin  of  the  name  Pius,  his  biographer  pives  variou*  <:■  : 
jeetures  (see  Capitolinus,  chap,  ii.) :  the  title  of  Paler  I'.i- 
triiE,  '  father  of  his  country.'  was  subsequently  eontVrr..- . 
(chap,  vi.},  and  recorded  on  his  medals  aller  the  tilU-i  ■'. 
Augustus  and  Pius.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  hiM.  i' 
of  tbi.<  emperor's  life,  his  Biography  by  Julius  Capii>..i 
nus,  is  altogctlier  deficient  in  tliat  precision  and  clii>'.' > 
logical  arrangement  which  would  enable  us  to  form  a  ji.,; 
judgment  of  the  public  events  of  his  reign.  Ho  m^u.*- 
never  to  have  leA  Italy  after  bis  elevation,  but  bisoB.ii.. 
maintained  the  security  of  the  provinces  aiul  protn-ii-i 
the  ftnnljers  from  aggression.  In  Britain,  LoUius  VcU 
cus  confirmed  the  former  conquest s  (see  Antoninus  y  '-i- 
luh)  ;  the  Moors  of  Africa  were  comnellod  to  auc  i  .- 
peace  ;  and  the  attempts  at  rebellion  in  Germany,  Gt«r<i. 
Judeca,  and  Egypt,  were  checked  by  the  vi^ur  of  hu  j.- 
vemors.  One  oi  the  most  curious  events  m  the  fucvis" 
affairs  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  is  his  helping  tba  OU-.-'- 
politte,  or  inhabitants  of  Olbia,a  Greek  colony  on  the  B<.'f< 
slhenes,  against  a  nation  called  the  Tauro-ScjiluB,  prob>t<.t 
a  Nomadic  race  of  the  Dnieper  and  theDon.  The  Tour- 
Scythm  were  compelled  by  tke  Roman  emperor  to  fii^e  b,-'- 
tages  to  tbe  people  of  Olhia,  The  emperor  died  ■!  Loiiu:.. 
in  the  seventy -fifth  year  of  his  age,  (seventieth,  accordiiii;  i  ■ 
Capitolinus,)  B.C.  IGl,  and  was  succeeded  by  Manus  Au- 
relius, commonly  called  Antoninus  the  philosopher.  Ai>t>- 
ninus  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  arvi,-- 
tectural  monuments  with  which  he  adorned  Rome. 

Antoninus  married  Annia  Faustina,  the  dsugbtrr  • ' 
Annius  Verus,  by  whom  he  had  fbur  children,  one 
whom,  Faustina,  became  the  wife  of  M.  Aurelius.  Tr-- 
conduct  of  Anioninua'a  wife  gave  occasion  to  K«iid '.  . 
but  the  good-natured  emperor  bad  philosophy  cr.  'U.  . 
to  endure  what  he  could  not  prevent  On  her  death, 
the  third  year  of  the  emperor's  reign,  the  senate  pai'i  *:  - 
the  usual  compliment  of  divine  honours :  a  lemplc.  <■  ^ 
statues  of  gold  aikd  silver,  wu  decreed  by  the  senate,  a:.  '. 
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aeeepted  hf  the  baaband,  ti»  the  memory  <»f  a  inS&  not 
altogether  fiiultleM.    A  temple  ereelad  to  Antonimu  and 
Faustina  still  exists  in  part  in  the  Campo  Vaeeino  at  Rome* 
Antoninus  even  created  an  ettabhriimentfbr  joang  females, 
who  were  called  Faustinians,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
empress.    This  institution  ia  commemomted  in  medals  that 
still  exist  wkh  the  insoiiptien  PneUae  FaiutiniansB-^the 
Virgins  of  Faustina.    The  general  ohaEaeter  of  the  policy 
of  Antoninus  was  beneficent  and  justi  and  the  Roman 
world  perhaps  nerer  had  a  more  indulgent  and  amiable 
master.    He  continued  the  govemon  of  provinoes  for  many 
yesrs  in  offiee  when  their  conduct  was  satisfectory ;  and  the 
provinces  themselves  enjoyed  under  his  reign  freedom  from 
all  exorbitant  taxation.    He   surrounded  himself  with  a 
council  of  chosen  friends«  without  whose  advice  he  took  no 
public  measure  of  any  kind«  Their  counsels  directed  him  in 
drawing  up  the  imperial  decrees  (/ormee)^  which  were  to 
have  the  ibree  of  law.    Judses  who  discharged  their  duty 
faithftiUy  were  never  removed.    In  his  elevated  station  the 
emperor  maintained  the  simple  character  of  his  early  life, 
mingling  in  the  society  of  his  fHends  like  one  of  the  same 
rank^  and  usinff  his  unlimited  power  more  like  a  privkte 
citizen  entrusted  with  it  by  his  fellow-countrymen  than  as 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.    The  practice  of  giv- 
ing pensions  or  allowances  had  grown  i^  under  preeeoing 
emperors,  and  had  become  a  part  of  the  unperial  system  of 
patronage.    Antoninus  centinned  it,  and  gave,  as  Capito- 
linus  informs  us,  salaries  and  honorary  distinctbns  to  the 
professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  all  the  provinces. 
Apollonius  the  Stoio  was  specially  invited  from  Chalcis  to 
iiuperintend  the  education  of  M.  Aurelius.     But  the  idle 
and  worthless  who  had  obtained  public  allowances  felt  the 
effect  of  the  prudent  emperor's  reforms,  who  remarked, 
*  that  nothing  was  more  disgraceful,  nothing  more  cruel, 
than  for  a  man  to  feed  on  the  public  property  who  had  done 
nothing  to  improve  it.*    The  people  and  the  soldiery  parti- 
cipated in  the  bounty  which  the  policy  or  generosity  of  the 
emperor  distributed :  he  relieved  distress  in  time  of  scarcity, 
and   for  their  amusement   filled  the  amphitheatre  with 
animals  from  all  countries.    The  elephant,  the  hymna,  and 
the  antelope,  i^ith  the  crocodile,  the  unwieldy  hippopotamus, 
and  the  tiger,  were  exhibited  lor  the  gratification  of  the 
people.    On  one  occasion  a  hundred  lions  at  once  were  let 
loose  into  the  amphitheatre. 

Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  the  lawyers,  Umidius 
Venis,  Salvius  Valens,  Volusius  Metianus,  Ulpius  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Diabolenus,  were  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
improving  the  laws.  One  of  the  emperor's  regulations  of 
sanitary  police  is  worth  recording :  he  forbade  the  burying 
of  dead  bodies  in  cities.  With  respect  to  his  regula- 
tions about  physicians,  see  the  article  Archiatxr.  His 
poliry  towards  the  Christians  was  mild,  but  the  authenticity 
of  .1  rescript  which  would  show  him  to  have  been  completely 
tolerant,  appears  not  to  be  proved.  (Neander,  Allgemeine 
GescMchte  der  ChriitUchen  MeUgion,  &c.,  i.  151.) 


[Gold.  Bril.  Viu.  di$m.  donfaicd.] 

Of  casualties  in  his  reign,  which  Capitolinus,  like  a  good 
elironicler,  does  not  omit,  we  find  enumerated  a  &niine,  the 
fall  of  a  circus  at  Rome,  an  earthquake  in  Rhodes  and  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  a  fire  at  Rome  which  destroyed  three 
hundred  and  Icirty  houses.  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Car- 
thage also  suffered  firom  fire.  The  emperor*s  bounty  wss  on 
such  occasions  always  actively  employed  in  relieving  human 
suffering.  He  embellished  the  imperial  city  with  various 
edifices,  and  extended  his  liberality  also  to  remote  cities 
of  the  empire.  Antoninus  was  tall,  and  of  a  handsome 
person,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  and  his  medals  still 
&how.  His  habits  were  abstemious  and  regular.  He  was 
honoured  with  ^  name  ^Divw  (God)  at  bis  death,  and 


all  the  tokens  of  respect  paid  to  the  best  empererft.  Accord** 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  special  priest,  public  games, 
a  temple,  and  a  college  of  priests,  as  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  amiable  princes  whom  hisUnry  has  recorded. 
Whether  he  owes  too  much  to  the  favourable  Imtory  of 
Capitolinus,  and  the  general  absence  of  other  evidence,  we 
cannot  decide.  (See  the  Life  qfAnto/mnia  by  J.  Capito- 
linus; and  Schlosser,  Umvm'MaUiistoriiche  Uebersichi,  vol. 

lU.  pt.  1.) 

ANTONI'NUS,  THE  ITINERARY  OF,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  which 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  antients.  It  is  merely  what 
its  name  imports,  an  itinerary,  but  it  extends  over  the  whole 
Roman  empire  in  its  widest  sense,  embracing  all  the  main 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  in  each  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent stations  are  named  with  the  intervening  distances. 
There  is  also  attached  to  the  above  a  brief  maritime  itine- 
rary of  the  distances  from  port  to  port  This  work,  with  the 
Peutingerian  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  is  of  great 
use  in  constructing  the  maps  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
world.  In  a  work  of  such  value  it  has  been  an  object  of 
some  interest  to  determine  the  date  of  its  publication  and 
the  name  of  its  author  ;  for  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
under  which  it  now  passes,  has  been  retained  perhaps  more 
from  the  convenience  of  having  some  conventional  author 
to  refer  it  to,  than  from  any  good  reason  for  believing 
that  such  was  really  the  author  s  name.  In  the  different 
MSS.  of  the  work  it  is  variously  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar, 
Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis,  and  Antoninus 
Augustus.  On  a  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Wesseling  in  the  piefhce  to  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  work,  there  seems  to  us  reason  for  thinking  that  some 
share  in  the  authorship  may  be  ascribed  to  the  three  distin 
guiahed  names,  Julius  Cesar,  H.  Antonius,  and  Augustus, 
tnough  such  is  not  the  opinion,  it  should  be  stated,  of  Wes- 
seling himself.  The  main,  though  not  the  only  argument 
of  Wesseling,  seems  to  be  that,  had  such  a  work  existed  in 
the  a^e  of  Pliny,  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him. 
Negative  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  not  of  great  weight,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  a  writer  so  incorrect  as  Pliny.  That 
itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history  of 
Herodotus  we  find  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pos- 
sessed of  a  map  of  the  whole  world  on  copper,  *  containing 
every  sea  and  every  river  ;  and  this  historian  himself  has 
given  a  rough  kind  of  itinerary  of  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Susa,  apparently  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  route. 
Alexander  in  his  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a  corps 
of  officers  called  Bematiste  (/Siffiantn-ac),  whose  especial 
duty  it  was  to  measure  the  roaids  and  record  the  di^rent 
distances.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Romans 
had  laid  down  mile-stones  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyre 
nees;  and  Strabo  says  that  the  great  E^atian  road 
from  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic,  to.  the  Hebrus  was 
similarly  marked  by  a  column  at.  every  eight  stadia,  or 
Roman  mile.  Agrippa,  among  other  oruaments  of  the 
Roman  capital,  designed  a  noble  geographical  monu- 
ment in  a  representation  of  the  whqle  world  qn  a  portico,  a 
desi^  which  was  completed  by  Octayia  and  her  imperial 
brother  in  the  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provincial  city 
of  Augustodunum  (Autun)  had  porticoes  qf  the  same  kind, 
where  maps  of  every  part  of  the  known  world  with  all  the 
names  were  exhibited  to  the  youth  .of  Gallia.  Now  if  any 
period  were  to  be  selected  at  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
grand  work  of  measuring  all  the  roads  in  the  empire  would 
be  undertaken,  it  would  oe  the  moment  when  the  victories 
of  Ca)sar  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia,  Africa,  i^nd  Spain,  had  at 
last  consolidated  the  Roman  conquests ;  and  ne  who  con- 
ferred on  his  country  the  great  blessing  of  a  well  constituted 
calendar,  would  naturally  direct  his  mind  to  the  scarcely  less 
important  object  of  a  general  survey  pf  t)ie  empire.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  ^thicus  (a  geographical 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  later  .than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  true  that  St  Jerome  ti:^slated  his  Coimogrch- 
phia  from  Greek  into  Latin)  states  in  as  many  words  that 
Julius  Cssar,  the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  a 

feneral  survey  of  the  empire  under  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
'his  was  undertaken  in  three  parts,  he  tells  us,  the  east  by 
Zenodoxus,  the  north  by  Theodotns,  the  sonth  by  Polycleitus; 
they  began  their  labours  in  n.c.  44,  the  year  in  which  Julius 
CsBsar  and  M.  Antonius  were  consub,  and  finished  them 
respectively  in  b.c.  30, 24,  and  19,  when  Augustus,  now  sole 
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master  of  the  Roman  irorid»  gave  the  sanction  of  the  leets> 
lature  to  the  results  by  a  Mcond  decree  of  the  senate,  'ftis 
passage  of  ifithicus,  which  certainly  bears  on  the  face  cf  it 
no  e%'idence  of  forgery  or  irand,  will  well  account  for  the 
various  names  prefixed,  as  above  stated,  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
IHnerary,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  iEthicus  himself  may 
have  been  tiie  editor  of  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  Itinerary  has  been  found  form- 
ing part  of  the  same  MS.  with  his  Cosmographia,  and  in- 
deed even  the  authorship  of  the  work  has  been  assigned  to 
^thicus  by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  Itinerary^  supposing  it  to  be  founded  origi- 
nally upon  the  above-mentioned  public  documents,  after- 
wards received  many  additions  and  modifications,  cannot 
and  need  not  be  disputed.  The  roads  of  Britain  could  not 
have  been  all  add^  until  the  time  of  Severus,  whose  vallum, 
or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  Pihts,  (erected  a.d.  209,) 
is  more  than  once  mentioned.  The  name  Dioclctianopolis 
fp.  330)  carries  us  to  a  period  between  285  and  305,  ana  the 
expression  •  Parmlis  gtue  modo  Maximtanopoh't,"  (p.  321, 
see  also  p.  331,)  '  Porsulis,  which  has  been  recently  changed 
to  Maximianopolis,'  leads  to  the  same  date.  The  insertion 
of  the  name  Comtantinopoli  after  that  of  Bysantio  afibrds 
but  weak  ground  for  any  argument,  as  the  words  qtue  et 
Comtantinopoli,  (p.  1 39,)  and  gu^  ConstantinopoHs  (p.  323) 
are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  So  again  the  words  a 
Constantinopoli  usque  Antiochia  (p.  140)  are  omitted  in  the 
same  MS.  and  condemned  by  Wesseling  himself.  These 
three  omissions  cannot  be  accidental.  And  besides  these, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  name  marking  a  period  later 
than  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  for  the  station  Candidiana 
Cp.  223)  has  no  connexion  with  the  son  of  Gralerius,  but 
may  rather  be  compared,  as  to  its  termination,  with  similar 
forms  in  pp.  55,  88,  89,  94,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  Cirta, 
the  great  city  of  Numidia,  is  not  called  Constantina ;  An- 
tareuus  on  tne  Phcsnician  coast  is  not  called  Constantia. 
Nor  is  there  any  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion which  might  well  have  been  made  in  speaking  of  An- 
tioch ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  names  of  Juno, 
(p.524.)  Minerva,  (p.  525,)  Venus,  (p.  526,)  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona  (pp.  527,  529). 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  quote  a  few  lines  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  of  Horace's  amusing 
journey  to  Brundisium.  In  this  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  grammatical  cases;  but 
this  is  not  an  evidence  of  a  very  late  age,  for  even  before 
the  time  of  Constantino  it  had  become  not  uncommon  to 
consider  the  names  of  places  as  indeclinable,  and  the  case 
sdected  to  serve  for  all  was  generally  the  accusative  or  abla- 
tive. The  numbers  within  brackets  mark  a  variation  in 
the  MSS.,  some  of  which  admit  of  easy  explanation,  but  the 
occurrence  of  these  errors  m  the  number  of  miles  is  the 
chief  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  road  com- 
mences from  Rome. 

.     .    M.  P.  XVI. 
.     M.  P.  XVII. 

.  M.  P.  X,  rxviii.] 
.   M.  P.  xvhi.  rxxviii.] 

.  M.  p.  XIIII.  [XVI.J 

.  M.  p.  XIII. 

.  M.  p.  IX. 

.  M.  P.  IX.  [XIIII.] 

.  M.  P.  XXVI. 

.  M.  P.  XXI. 

.  M.  P.  XI. 

.  M  P.  XXI. 

.  M.  P.  XVIII. 

.  M.  P.  XVIIII.  [XVIII.] 

.  M.  P.  XXVI. 

.  M.  P.  XXIII. 

.  M.  P.  XI. 

,  M.  P.  XII. 

.  M.  P.  XXL 

.  M.  P.  XVI.  [XXI.] 

•  M.  P.  XX. 

.  M.  P.  xvmi.  [xxiii.] 

ANTONINUS,  WALL  OF.  This  was  an  entrench- 
ment  raised  by  the  Romans  across  the  north  of  Britain 
under  the  direction  of  LoUius  TJrbicus,  legate  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  the  year  a.d.  140.  and  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
nected a  line  of  forte  erected  by  Agricola,  a.d.  80.  Of  an- 
tient  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  Julius  Capitolinus  onlv,  and 
by  him  is  termed  a  turf  wall  {nmrue  ceepititius).  The  work 


Aricia 
Tribus  tabemis 
Appi  Foro  . 
Tarracina 
Fundis     .     , 
Formis     .     . 
Minturnis 
Sinucssa 
Capua      .     . 
Caudis     . 
Benevento     . 
Equo  tutioo  . 
Seas 
Erdonias 
Canusio  • 
Rubos     .     . 
Butuntus 
Barium    .     . 
Turribus       . 
Egnatiae      , 
Speluncaa    . 
Brundisium 


was  composed  of  a  diteh,  a  rampakt  with  its  parapet,  ma«l« 
of  materials  promiscuously  taken  from  the^iteh,  and  a  iiu- 
litar>'  way  formed  with  much  skill,  running  akmg  the  wlii»lc 
line  'of  the  entrenchment  at  the  distaoee  of  a  few  yanU  t>n 
the  south  side.  It  extended  fi-om  Dunglass  Castle  on  the 
Clyde  to  the  heights  above  Caer  Ridden  Kirk,  a  little  be- 
yond the  river  Avon  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  probably  to 
Blackness  Castle  two  miles  fort&er  on,  though  it  cannot 
now  be  traced  so  far.  In  its  course  are  nineteen  Ibrti.  the 
eighteen  distances  between  which  amount  to  03,980  yard c^ 
or  36  English  miles,  and  the  mean  distance  from  station  tr) 
station  is  3554  yards,  or  rather  more  than  two  Bn^li*»h 
miles.  In  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Roaaas  ebow  a 
high  and  commanding  situation  from  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovered  to  a  oonsiderable  distance,  con- 
triving, as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  a  n\eT, 
morass,  or  some  difficult  ground  should  form  an  obatrartioa 
to  any  approach  from  the  front  Fbrte  were  also  placed 
upon  the  passages  of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general 
chain  of  communication.  From  inscriptions  discovered  m 
Scotland,  it  appears  that  the  entrenchment  was  made  by 
the  second  legion,  b v  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  the  twen- 
tieth legion,  and  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  A  lenr 
considerable  portion  of  the  entrenchment  may  still  be  traeiHi. 
The  modem  name  is  Grimes  Dyke ;  Grime,  in  the  Cehie 
language,  signifies  greater  powerful.  (See  General  Ro>  5 
Military  Antiquities  of  Britain ;  and  Horseley's  Britannitr. ) 

ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS,  probably  lived  ooder 
the  Antonines.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  Greek 
entitled  A  Collection  of  Metamorphoses  iMtrafiop^ftiftnwr 
cway^ffi) ;  this  collection  is  borrowed  fh)m  a  variety  of 
authors,  and  is  curious  for  containing  many  passages  c{ 
poets  who  are  now  lost.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  be  th:it 
of  H.  Verheyk,  Leiden,  1774.  8vo.  See  Bast's  RyiU-jla 
Critica. 

ANTONIO,  MARC.    [Sec  Raimondi.] 

ANTONIO,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Ptv 
tugal  after  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  was  the  natural  tvm 
of  the  Infante  Don  Luiz,  son  of  King  Manuel.  Antt^nr 
accompanied  his  cousin.  King  Sebastian,  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Africa,  and  was  there  taken  captive  in  157^. 
He  had  the  ability  to  conceal  his  real  name  and  rank,  and 
consequently  had  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  dehverano* . 

On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  found  his  uncle.  Cardinal 
Enrique,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  by  Sebastian,  m 
pos^ssion  of  the  throne.  Antonio  immediately  claimed  th'* 
crown  on  the  plea  that  his  father  had  secretly  mamed  bif 
mother.  Enrique  ordered  him  to  produce  the  proofs,  wb:<-h 
were  found  to  be  forgeries.  By  the  advice  of  the  popt>'« 
nuncio,  Antonio  excepted  against  the  judgment  of  the  kitik*^. 
and  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  LisM>n,  resen-in^  the 
final  decision  to  the  pope.  The  cardinal -king  declared  An- 
tonio a  traitor,  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  e\nui 
him  from  Portugal.  Antonio  fled  to  Spain,  where,  ho^  vv^  . 
he  did  not  remain  long.  He  there  solicited  an  intervtr.^ 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  and  offered  to  gi^'e  up  his  cla'm 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  for  an  annual  pension  •)!' 
300,000  ducats  and  the  regency  of  Portugal  during  his  life 
This  extravagant  proposal  was  naturally  rejected.  In  the 
mean  time  the  cardinal-king  assemblea  the  cortes  of  tVo 
realm  at  Lisbon,  in  April,  1579,  to  decide  the  question  ^t' 
the  succession.  He  also  appointed  a  council  of  ele\vn 
judges  to  examine  the  rights  of  the  respective  claimants 
and  named  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  case  Ls 
death  should  take  place  before  the  cortes  hMi  come  to  a  fitul 
decision.  All  the  candidates  bound  themselves  uoon  eai): 
to  abide  by  the  resolution  of  the  cortes,  but  before  they  ha>i 
pronounced  theur  judgment,  the  king  died,  on  the  1st  of  J  a 
nuary,  1580. 

The  cortes  was  at  this  time  at  Almerin.  Antonio,  vb  j 
had  already  returned  from  Spain,  hastened  immediate*! y  t> 
Lisbon,  where  he  summoned  the  authorities  to  receive  hiiu 
as  king.  Not  succeeding  here  be  repaired  (o  San  tan- m. 
where  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  had  removed  fn.m 
Almerin ;  and  he  flattered  their  vanity  by  telling  them,  th  : 
the  power  of  appointing  the  successor  rested  in  them  al  t.  *. 
He  then  invited  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  xicintv 
of  Santarem  to  repair  thither,  and  proposed  to  them  *  « 
reoognixe  him  as  governor  of  the  kingaom.  One  of  hi^ « 
ser^'ants  put  a  rag  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  hot»i4^1  .*. 
crying.  Real,  real  per  Dom  Antonio;  the  word  wa*  caii^:  * 
by  the  multitude,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

Antonio  now  proceeded  to  Lisbon     The  regents  H*^  1  m 
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hit  tppnaeht  vod  be  was  prodaimed  king  in  the  capital 
also.    The  regency  went  to  Setubal,  where  they  found  that 
the  people  had  declared  in  favour  of  Antonio,  The  new 
govemment  prodaimed  the  regents  as  rebeU*  and  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.    But  the  Duke 
of  Alba  at  ^e  head  of  the  Castilian  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
invaded  the  kingdom  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Philip,  and  reduced  Elvas,  Villaviciosa,  £strcmos»  Mon- 
temor,  iad  other  pUces.     Alcazar  do  Sal  also  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Spaniards*  and  Setuhal  afterwards  followed  its 
example.    The  Marquis  of  Santa  Crux  with  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  ako  taken  possession  of  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Antonio,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men*  courageously  opposed 
the  invaders*  but  ho  was  defeated,  and  the  duke  entered 
Lisbon  bv  capitulation.    Antonio  retreated  to  Coimhra,  and 
on  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  admit  him,  he  went  to  AveirOy 
plundered  the  .town,  and  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where  he 
knew  he  had  some  adherents.    The  success  of  the  Castilian 
orais,  however,  had  so  changed  the  dispositions  of  tBe  in- 
habitants, that  they  had  offered  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Philip,  and  openly  refused  to  admit  Antonio.    But  some  of 
his  partisans  having  opened  one  of  the  gates,  he  entered 
the  town  like  an  enemy,  and  his  soldiers  committed  the  most 
violent  excesses.   The  Spaniards  soon  arrived  before  Oporto. 
Antonio  had  only  3000  men,chietly  recruits,  who  fled  before 
the  Spanish  veterans,  and  both  conquerors  and  conquered  en- 
tered Oporto  together.   In  this  hurry  and  confusion,  Antonio 
escaped  to  Viana  do  Minho,  where  he  embarked ;  but  the 
sea  was  so  rough  that  he  was  forced  back  to  land.    He  was 
now  placed  in  a  very  perilous  situation.    A  large  body  of 
cavalry  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  sum  of  80,000  ducats 
wa^  offered  for  him  dead  or  alive.     In  this  situation  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  sailor's  dress,  and  by  mixing  only  with 
the  lower  orders,  he  was  able  to  remain  for  some  months 
in  Portugal,  going  from  one  town  to  another,  until  at  last 
he  escap^  to  Prance. 

At  Paris,  be  published  a  manifesto  inXatin,  French,  and 
Dutch,  and  sent  it  to  Holland  and  England,  from  which 
quarters  he  expected  some  assistance.  This  document 
bears  the  date  of  1585.  In  1588  he  came  to  England,  soon 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  though  she  at 
first  refused  him  any  effectual  assistance  in  invading  Por- 
tuf^al,  she  was  at  last  pei'suaded  to  equip  a  fleet  in  which 
she  sent  the  exile  back  to  his  country.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Portugueze  and  Spanish  liistorians  of  the  period,  the 
proposals  of  Antonio  were  most  monstrous.  They  say  that 
ne  offered,  among  other  thiu<;s.  to  receive  English  garrisons 
into  all  the  principal  piaffes  uf  Portugal,  and  to  maintain 
them  at  his  own  expense ;  to  abandon  the  city  of  Lisbon  to 
twelve  days*  pillage,  and  even  to  bestow  the  principal  offices 
in  the  kingdom  on  Englishmen.  In  1589,  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  120  vessels  with  about  20,000  volunteers,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
&nd  Sir  John  Norris.  After  having  attempted  in  vain 
to  take  Coruna  or  Corunna,  they  anchored  at  Peniche, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Lisbon.  The  troops  were  safely 
landed,  and  part  of  them  marched  under  their  commander 
Norris  towaros  Lisbon,  while  the  admiral  went  up  the  river 
with  the  remainder.  The  land  forces  in  their  march  found 
that  the  people,  instead  of  joining  them,  as  Antonio  had 
promised,  fled  at  their  approach.  They  advanced,  however, 
as  far  as  the  capital,  without  opposition,  and  assailed  the 
outworks ;  but  the  garrison  making  a  vigorous  sortie,  the 
English  general  commanded  his  men  to  retreat ;  some  of 
them  were  cut  off,  and  he  saved  himself,  with  the  remainder, 
in  the  fortress  of  Cascaes.  Here,  both  from  want  of  provi- 
uons,  and  from  feeling  that  they  had  been  disappointed  by 
Antonio,  whose  cause  they  now  considered  desperate,  the 
English  determined  to  return  home.  Antonio  retired  to 
France,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigence, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1595,  deserted  by  his  frienm,  and 
neglected  by  all  the  soverei^s  who  formerly  had  espoused 
bis  cause.  (See  Lemos,  Hutoria  General  de  Portugal^  vol. 
xvii.;  Antonio  de  Herrera,  Historia  de  Portugal^  Mauiana, 
from  the  year  1578  to  1590.) 

ANTONIO  (NICOLAS  or  NICOLAO),  a  Spanish 
vriter,  bom  at  Seville,  in  1617.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Dominican  school  of  that  city,  where  he  also 
studied  divinity  two  years.  In  1636  he  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon  law 
under  the  celebrated  jurist  Ramos  del  Manzano.  In  1639 
he  was  made  a  bachelor  of  arts.    He  returned  afterwards 


to  Seville,  and  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  eoUect  materiak. 
for  his  BibUoiheca.  In  1646  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
Santiago,  and  in  1659  Philip  IV.  appointed  him  general 
agent  for  the  court  of  Spain  at  Rome,  which  office  he  held 
with  honour  until  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
then  made  a  canon  of  Seville,  and  created  a  counsellor  of 
Castile.  He  resided  afterwards  for  some  time  at  Seville ; 
subsequently,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  died  of  epilepsy 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1684«  He  baa  left  behind  him  the 
following  works : 

1.  De  Exilio^  nve  de  ExUiipana  antiqua  et  nova,  Exu- 
lumque  amdiiione  et  juribtu,  Idbri  ires;  cum  indice 
AntwerpisB,  1641  and  1659. — Of  Banishment,  or  of  the 
Punishment  of  Exile,  Antient  and  Modem,  and  on  the 
Condition  and  Rights  qfthe  Exiled:  Antwerp.  Antonio 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  this  work. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  the  best  and  most  complete  edition 
of  which  bears  the  following  title :  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  vetua 
et  nova,  sive  Hispanorum  Scriptorum,  qui  ab  Ottaviano 
Augusti  eevo  ad  Annum  Christi  i&IX^LKXSlV.floruerunt, 
NotiticL  Curante  Francisco  Perezio  Bayerio.  Matriti, 
Joachimus  Ibarra.  1788.  4  vols.  fo\\o,—Bibitotheca  Hispuna* 
Antient  and  Modem,  or  an  Account  of  the  Spanish  IVi-iters 
who  have  flourished  since  the  age  of  Cktavtanus  Augustus 
to  the  year  16S4. 

3 .  Censura  de  Historiae  Fabulosas,  A  Criticism  on  Fabu- 
lous Histories, 

The  principal  work  of  Antonio  is  his  Bibliotheca.  Baillet 
says  that  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  works  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence, not  excepting  that  of  L*  Alesambe.  '  The  criticism  of 
the  author,*  adds  he,  '  is  correct*  nis  Latin  pure,  his  style 
elevated,  though  now  and  then  it  is  obscure  on  account  of 
his  long  parenthetical  phrases.'  This  judgment  is,  in  our 
opinion,  correct,  and,  for  Spanish  literature,  were  is  certainly 
neither  a  better  nor  a  safer  guide. 

Antonio  was  a  man  of  a  hberal  and  charitable  disposi- 
tion: notwithstanding  the  lucrative  offices  he  had  held, 
he  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  bis  heirs  sufficient 
property  to  enable  them  to  print  part  of  the  works  which  he 
left  unpublished.  Cardinal  Aguirre,  the  author  s  friend, 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  work.  (See  the  author's  own 
book;  the  Biogr.  Univ.;  and  Bayle's DtWtoftary.) 

ANTONIO,  ST.,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Capb  Vbrdb 
islands. 

ANTO'NIUS,  MARCUS,  the  orator,  was  horn  142  B.C. , 
in  99  he  was  the  colleague  of  C.  Postumius  Albinus  in  tho 
consulship;  and  in  the  following  year  he  defended  M. 
Aquilius  on  a  charge  of  extortion  during  the  servile  war  in 
Sicily.  In  97  he  was  censorj  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  when  they  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  Rome  in  87.  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by 
Cicero  in  his  Brutus,  chap.  37.  38.  Two  of  his  sons  appear 
prominently  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

ANTONIUS,  MARCUS,  son  of  the  orator,  and  father 
of  the  Triumvir.  When^the  short-lived  power  of  Mithridatea 
over  the  Grecian  islands  had  been  pnt  an  end  to  by  the 
successes  of  Sulla  and  his  lieutenants,  in  the  absence  of  a 
controlling  fleet  a  general  system  of  piracy  arose  in  the 
Grecian  seas  and  the  aii^oining  coasts.  This  evil  proceeded 
to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  year  75  B.C.,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Consul  Cotta,  Antonius  was  intrust^  with  the 
extraordinary  province  of  protecting  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Crete  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  operations, 
and  though  his  snccesses  for  a  time  gained  him  the  ho- 
norary title  of  Creticus,  the  outra^s  and  extortion  of  which 
he  was  guilty,  led  at  last  to  an  insurrection  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  about  B.c.  69  ;  and  the  credit  of  reducing  the 
island  was  reserved  for  MeteUus. 

ANTONIUS,  CAIUS,  sumamed  Hybrida,  another  son 
of  the  orator,  was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his  consulship" 
(B.C.  63).  It  became  his  duty,  under  the  orders  of  the  senate,, 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Catiline ;  but  on  the  dav  of  the 
battle  he  was  prevented,  or  pretended  to  be  prevented,  by  ill* 
ness  from  appearing  on  the  field,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  his  lieutenant,  Petreius.  On  the  termination  of  the  war,, 
he  proceeded  (b.c.  61)  as  proconsul  to  the  lucrative  province 
of  Macedonia,  which  had  originally  fallen  to  Cicero's  lot,  but 
had  been  transferred  bv  him  to  Antonius,  from  a  patriotic 
desire  to  attach  him  to  tne  cause  of  his  country.  Such,  at 
least,  is  tiie  assertion  of  Cicero.  Antonius,  on  the  contrary, 
save  out  that  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  bargain  and^ale,  and 
that  Cicero  had  stipulated  for  the  payment  in  return  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  a  charge  which  Cicero's  ambiguous 
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language  and  conduct  oh  Ac  occasion  Mem  not  to  dto* 
QDuntenanco.  To  raise  thU  money,  Antonius  was  guilty  of 
preat  extortion,  and  hia  C4]nduct  gave  such  general  di8M« 
tisfaction,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Pompev  threatened 
a  motion  in  the  senate  for  his  recal.  Cicero,  "who  avows  in 
his  private  letters  that  he  could  not  defend  Antonius  without 
injury  to  his  own  character, nevertheless  exerted  his  eloquenee 
most  powerfully  and  successfhlly  in  his  defence.  Accord- 
ingly. Antonius  held  the  province  for  a  second  year ;  but  on 
his  return  (B.C.  69)  he  was  formally  brought  to  trial  by 
CobUus  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  and  of  carrying  on  war  out 
of  his  province  without  the  authority  of  the  state.  Though 
again  defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  very 
day  that  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  and 
thus  enabled  to  direct  his  attacks  successfully  against  Cicero. 
ANTONIUS,  MARCUS,  the  Triumvir,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Antonius,  surnamcd  Creticus,  and'  Julia,  a  member  of 
the  patrician  house  of  the  Cassars,  sister  of  L.  Julius  Cassar, 
the  consul  of  64  B.C.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  beinpf  Jissipriecl  by  diflforent  authors  to  86, 83,  and 
81  B.C.  His  father  cU  inj?  while  he  was  yet  young,  he  re- 
ccivwl  the  mater  part'of  his  education  und^^r  the  direction 
of  his  mother  Julia,  who  was  at  that  time  married  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus. 


[Gold,  Brit  Ifoi.  diam.  doubled.] 

In  his  very  outset  into  life  Antony  had  the  misfbr- 
tune  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  young  Curio,  and  the 
two  friends  entered  upon  such  a  course  of  extravagant 
dissipation  that  Antony  was  soon  deeply  involved;  but 
Curio,  being  surety  for  the  debt,  prevailed  upon  his  fhther, 
by  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  to  discharge  it.  Among  the 
Roman  nobles  who  were  p\it  to  death  by  Cicero  as  accom- 
plices of  Catiline,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Antony's 
step-fatlier,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  then  pra>tor  of  Rome.  He 
was  probably  guilty;  but  the  consul  and  the  senatorian 
party  had  still  more  certainly  violated  the  laws  in  putting 
citizens  to  death  without  trial.  It  was  natural,  then,  that 
Antony  should  attach  himself  to  Clodius,  when  that  powerful 
tribune  (whose  character,  it  may  be  observe,  should  not 
be  taken  from  his  unscrupulous  enemy)  was  employed  in 
brimming  Cicero  to  punishment.  But  Antony  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  violence  to  which  Clodius  resorted.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  over  to  Greece,  where  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  two  pursuits  most  important  to  a  Roman, 
oratorj'  and  military  science.  From  thence  he  was  invited 
to  join  Gabinhis,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Syria,  was  en^<?cd  in 
protecting  his  province  from  the  ravages  of  Aristobulus  and 
his  son  Alexander  (b.c.  57,  56).  Antony  in  this  war  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  and  evinced  great  spirit  and  military 
talent.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  Gabinins  under- 
took to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  again  the  credit  of  bis  success  was  chiefly  due  to  Antony, 
who  secured  the  only  road  from  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Pelusium.  Here  he  showed  a  goodness 
of  disposition,  for  which  history  has  rarely  given  him  credit, 
in  saving  the  inhabitants  ftvm  the  furious  revenge  of  Ptolemy. 
Gabinius  returned  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  54,  but  Antony, 
who  had  now  established  his  reputation  as  an  officer,  as 
soon  as  hostilities  ceased  in  Egypt,  hastened  at  once  to 
Gallia,  the  theatre  of  a  still  more  important  war.  In  the 
year  52  we  find  Antony  acting  as  one  of  Csesafs  lieutenants 
at  the  siege  of  Alcsia.  He  now  became  a  candidate  for  the 
queestorship,  and  oven  aspired  to  the  place  in  the  college  of 
au^rs,  then  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  His 
pretensions  to  tlie  latter  office  he  withdrew  in  favour  of 
Cicero,  who.  at  the  intercession  of  Ciesar,  was  reconciled  to 
Antony,  and  pnjmoted  his  election  to  the  quiMtorship, 


while  fae  in  retunk  oppOMd  the  tnrlralfliit  eoDdoel  flIClottiM. 
No  sooner  was  Antonyms  eleetion  eomplefted  than  bahaalenevi 
hack  to  GaUia,  where*  at  the  elose  of  the  yeer»  he  ww  leA 
by  Cesar  at  the  capital  of  the  Adm  in  the  eomniaiid  of  the 
troops  there  quajrtered.  The  folknrmg  year  he  was  enjoyed 
under  CsDsar  in  extingttiahing  the  laet  embefs  of  the  Gallic 
war;  and  so  fhUy  had  he  gained  the  suppert  of  the  geonul* 
that  through  hia  interest  and  that  of  Curio  he  waa  elected 
early  in  60  B.C.  into  the  ooUege  of  augurs. 

The  senatorian  party  meanwhile  had  withdrawn  Ponpey 
firom  his  friendship  with  Cnsar,  but  the  tribunitial  power  wu» 
stlU  a  check  unon  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  thrauif  h 
the  influence  or  the  same  powerral  friends  Antony  was  rau^d 
to  that  dignity.  The  tribunes  entered  unon  their  office  on 
the  10th  of  Deoember,  whereas  the  consular  authority  com- 
menced upon  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Antony  employed  U)  i  • 
interval  in  advocating  the  just  rights  of  Cieaar  with  the 
people.  When  the  kalends  came,  nowever,  the  ienau>ri«n 
party  put  to  the  vote  the  fatal  motion  that  Cesar  should  dii«^ 
bana  all  his  troops  bv  a  given  day,  or  be  treated  aa  a  fmbh'* 
enemy.  Antony  ana  his  colleague  Cassius  interposed  th«  ir 
tribunitial  veto,  but  the  senate  was  now  prepared  to  break 
down  all  the  popular  barriers  of  the  constitution ;  the  two  tn- 
bunes  were  allowed  but  six  days  to  consider  their  veto*  and 
on  the  7th  of  January  the  decree  was  passed  which  at  onr« 
suspended  all  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  gave  to  the  s^^iu- 
torian  party  despotic  and  irresponsible  power  over  all  tU* 
citizens.  The  tribunes,  thus  at  the  mercy  of  tyranny,  fle<l  in 
disguise  to  Ctesar,  whose  army  in  a  few  weoks  diwc  tlie 
autnors  of  the  late  revolution  from  Italy.  On  the  fint  exfn*- 
dition  of  Co»ar  into  Spain,  Antony  was  left  in  the  mihtbi} 
command  of  Italy,  which  was  again  intrusted  to  him  in  i).c* 
winter  of  the  same  year,  when  Ca»ar  crossed  into  E|»in:«^ 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  distinguished  hini>  ii' 
by  his  able  defeiKe  of  Brundisium  and  its  port  again <«t  a 
Pompeian  fleet  under  Libo,  and  soon  after  tie  croe&ed  tli« 
AdriaJtic  with  reinforcements  for  Cesar.  In  this  rampa.jn 
he  on  many  occasions  rendered  the  most  efficient  serv itc, 
particulariy  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  commandt  i] 
the  left  wing.  In  the  following  year,  Caesar,  being^  up 
pointed  dictator,  selected  Antony  as  his  master  of  the  h«>rM», 
an  appointment  which  again  gave  him  the  chief  authority 
in  the  absence  of  the  dictator.  During  this  peri<xl  W* 
ehowe<l  his  firmness  in  checking  the  violent  proceeding*  •  f 
Dolabella.  Plutareh,  indeed,  attributes  his  conduct  t>  i 
mere  feeling  of  revenge,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  in- 
trigue between  Dolabella  and  his  wife  An  tenia,  for  he  lia'l 
married  his  own  cousin,  the  daughter  of  C.  Antonius  H  \  • 
brida.  He  accordingly  divorced  Antonio,  and  gave  way  t-^ 
the  most  open  licentiousness,  about  which  Cicero's  S€^r•r>d 
Philippic  abounds  with  scandalous  anecdotes,  exaggerutt^l 
however  most  probably  by  the  malice  of  the  orator.  Oiif 
of  the  most  outrageous  acts,  recorded  by  Pliny,  was  I'm 
appearance  in  public  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris  in  a 
car  drawn  by  lions.  When  Pompey's  property  was  confis- 
cated, Antony  had  purchased  his  house  and  grounds  in  tltc 
street  called  Carine  at  Rome,  under  the  idea,  says  CKcrn. 
that  the  money  would  never  be  demanded,  and  when  Ct^?  ■  r 
insisted  on  the  payment,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  a  large  pr»r- 
tion  of  his  property,  including  a  patrimonial  estate  at  Mi- 
scnum,  to  raise  the  required  sum.  To  the  fact  that  Ant^nr 
occupied  Porapcy*s  house,  fhere  are  frequent  allu^ion^  in 
Cicero's  speeches  and  the  anecdotes  of  Plutarch.  Antf)t.i 
soon  broke  off  his  connexion  with  the  Grecian  arti\^«. 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  scandal,  auj 
married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius.  During  the  stH^ori'l 
war  in  Spain  (45  B.C.)  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  when 
Cicero  was  induced  by  some  exaggerated  arcounts'of  &*  c 
successes  to  meditate  an  escape  from  Italy,  he  was  check t^i 
by  the  interference  of  Antony,  whose  letter  on  the  occa«ii*n 
still  exists.  The  next  year  Antony  was  the  coUeagtie  i  f 
CsDsar  in  the  consulship,  but  the  senatorian  party  ac:*  " 
dreamed  of  recovering  their  power,  and  the  idle  affair  of  th-* 
Lupercalia  was  seized  as  a  pretext  for  the  conspiracy  agair>t 
Cesar.  At  one  time  there  was  a  desire  on  tne  part  of  the 
conspirators  to  admit  Antony  into  their  body,  but  this  wa* 
prevented  by  Trebonius,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  himv  If 
made  some  advances  to  Antony  uie  very  precedingrrar  *'n 
his  subject,  which  had  been  decidedly  rejected.  This  U^. 
is  one  proof  of  the  little  foundation  which  Cicero  thou::^t 
necessary  for  the  grossest  charges.  He  has  not  iirru|i'.o! 
to  accuse  Antony  of  joining  Trebonius  in  a  consptr.irv  to 
murder  Cesar,  when  we  have  the  authority  of  Ireboujn» 


few  yean  aRer  (34  b.c.)  ;  »nd  ■  third,  Canidius,  hi 
vered  Armenin,  t.nd  carried  the  anni  of  Rome  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caunasiu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liege  of  Ssmowta, 
which  wsi  portlr  conducted  bv  the  ^nerslm  perwn,  rather 
detracted  from  ui«n  added  to  iiii  military  fame  by  the  long 
and  detoimined  defence  of  the  CommsgeniBn  pcittce  An- 
tiochus.     But  Antony  wu  wain  called  to  Italy  by  tiie  atift- 

Eicious  conduct  of  Canar.  On  hit  approach  to  Brandirium 
e  was  refused  admittance  into  the  borbour,  on  the  ground 
that  ho  was  accompanied  h^  Domitius,  who,  it  was  fn- 
tended,  had  been  a  partjr  in  the  murder  of  the  dictator. 
After  mtich  angry  discus^on  and  Bome  hostile  movemenOi 
a.  leeoud  reconciliation  was  ebcted  by  the  mediation  of 
Octavia,  and  Julia,  tlie  mother  of  Antony,  who  at  the  aame 
time  belong  to  the  House  of  Ctesar.  This  new  anatige- 
ment  took  place  at  the  end  of  37,  or  in  the  following 
spring.  The  mmt  important  article  was  the  renewal  of  the 
triumvirnl  power  for  a  second  period  of  Bve  years,  com- 
mencing from  the  last  day  of  the  year  38,  the  day  on  which 
the  first  period  of  their  triumvirate  terminated.  CiMar 
conducted  the  war  against  Pompey,  while  Antony  directed 
his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  On  his  approach  to  Syria 
he  nent  for  Cleopalm.  on  whom  he  conferred  the  pnninces 
of  Phcenicia,  Coeleayria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Cilicio,  JudicB, 
and  Arabia.  His  preparations  far  the  invasion  ofthe  Par- 
thian empire  were  on  the  lai^est  scale,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Egyptian  queen  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
Thi,-  army  cummcnred  tncir  march  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  showed  the 
greatest  spirit,  and  the  general,  on  some  occasions,  no  litlle 
military  tAlent,  the  retreat  was  effected  with  great  loss, 
partly  through  the  eagerness  of  Antony  again  to  meet 
Cleopatra. 

Tht  failure  of  this  campaign  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  king  of  Armenia. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fallowing  year,  Antony  was  anxiously 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  a  quairal  be- 
tween the  king  of  Media  and  the  Parthian*  geemed  to  offer 
a  favourable  opportunity.  Tlie  prospect  of  a  war  at  any  rata 
aflbnled  him  a  pretext  for  avoiding  an  unwelcome  visit 
from  Ootavia,  whom  he  directed  to  remain  at  Athens,  while 
he  added  to  the  insult  by  still  dallying  with  Cleopatra  at 
Alexandria.  The  following  year,  the  invasion  of  Am 
took  place,  and  by  treachery,  in  his  turn,  Antony  got  tlic 
king  into  his  power.  In  the  mean  time,  Cnsar,  by  the  over- 
throw of  S.  Pompeius  and  the  usurpation  ofthe  provinces 
assigned  to  Lepidus,  was  at  last  prepared  for  a  contest  with 
Antony  hinuelf,  who  afforded  him  more  than  a  pretext  by 
the  neglect  of  his  sister  and  his  conduct  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  seemed  wholly  to  have  exchanged  the  character 
of  a  Roman  citizen  for  that  of  an  eastern  monarch.*-  In 
33,  Antony  asain  commenced  an  invasion  of  Parthia,  but 
ai  soon  as  be  bad  reached  the  Araxes.  he  retraced  htii  steps 
to  prepare  for  the  war  that  now  threatened  him  from  the 
west  Still  a  second  year  was  passed  in  preparations ;  and 
in  31,  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world  "os  decided  by 
the  victory  off  Actium.  (See  Acriuii.)  From  that  day 
the  fate  of  Antony  was  fixed.  In  August,  30  h.c.  Crosar 
appeared  with  a  tieet  and  army  before  Alexandria,  to  which 
Antony  had  retreated ;  and  the  desertion  of  hin  fleet  and  of 
his  cavalry  before  his  eyes  left  him  only  the  poor  hope  of 
sustaining  a  siege.  A  false  repoit  ofthe  death  of  Cleopatra 
completed  his  despair,  and  he  killed  himself  with  bis  own 
sword.  Cleopatra  likewise  saved  heraelf  by  suicide  from 
adorning  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  account  of  Antony's  death  was  laid 
before  the  senate  by  M.  Tulhui  Cicero,  the  son  of  tbe 
ontor,  who  assumed  the  consular  faicei  on  the  ides  of 
September.  Antony's  age  at  his  death  was  a  little  more 
than  90 ;  that  of  Cleopatra  39.  He  was  four  times  mar- 
ried, or  indeed,  five  times,  if  we  may  adroit  hia  marriage 
with  Fadia,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Of  his  two  children 
by  Fult-ia,  Antyllus  the  elder  waa  put  to  death  i  and  the 
younger,  lulus  Antoniua,  to  whom  Horace  has  addressed 


an  ode,  after  long  enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus,  suffered 
for  his  intimacv  with  Julia,  the  emperor's  daughter.  By 
Octavia,  he  had  at  least  two  daughtera  (see  Antonia)  ;  and 


by  Cleopatra,  a  daughter  of  tbe  some  namev  *nd  two  sotui, 
Alexander   and    Ptolemy    Philadelphua.      Of  these,    the 

■  Oi  UK  o(  IK*  moUl  (inn  la  ttiU  >nk:)i  wrm  Uk  Ikn  nf  AntaTn)-  inil 
CWonilri  go  onuiwU  ildn;  lh»  clunctrii  dd  tbe  Einlit  arc  Olrtk.  Al 
Aaiooy  hrn  ntli  hiiunt  «»  or  Uh  IrioBrlrt,  it  ■*■  fn/bMy  dnck  btfgn 


daughter  iiMinvd  the  learned  ACriean  mince  Juha.  (Sea 
Cieero'a  Lettert  and  OraHoiu ;  Gasar ;  Velleius ;  tbe  Ert- 
Umet  of  Livy;  Plutarch'*  Ltfe  qf  AiUmif.  Dion,  Apfiim, 
&c. ;  and  Cliotoi's  Fatli.) 


The  beads  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  taken  fmra  ■ 
■iU-er  coin  in  the  Bnlish  Museum,  in  which  the  expro-i.ii 
of  Cleopatra's  fatx  fully  agrees  with  tbe  aaseriion  i.! 
Plutarch,  thit  her  fascinating  powers  depended  not  -i 
much  on  her  beauty,  in  which  she  was  inferior  to  OrtiiMi. 
as  on  the  charms  of  her  manner  and  conversation. 
Plutarch  also  mentions  the  remarkable  oquUine  nose  uf 
Antony. 

ANTONIUS  MUSA.    [See  Mo » A.] 

ANTRIM,  a  county  in  Ireland,  bordering  on  tbe  coast  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  ofthe  island,  and  in  tbe  province  of  Ulster. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  tte 
north  channel,  (which  forms  the  northern  entranca  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  separates  Ireland  fh>m  Scotland,*)  on  the 
S.B.  by  Belfiist  I^ugh,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Duwn, 
on  the  S.W.  by  Longh  Neagb,  and  on  the  W.  by  thewwni. 
of  Londonderry,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  die  most  part 
by  the  river  Bann. 

This  county  extends  from  N.  to  S.  SS  miles,  and  fWim  E. 
to  Vf.  30|  miles  i  and  contains,  according  to  the  trigonome- 
trical survey  now  making  under  the  direction  of  the  Boaid 
of  CMoahco,  7SS,S08  acres,  of  which  only  483,049  are 
arable,  Z25,B70  being  mountain  and  bog,  and  49,790  tinder 
water.  The  sea'Coost  is  romantic  and  picturesque.  Nar 
the  western  extremityof  that  port  of  it  which  belong*  to  ttits 
county,  is  Ore  '  Giants' Causeway,"  an  immense  pile  ofper- 

Kndioular  basaltic  columns,  va^ing in  their numherof  side*. 
t  chiefly  hexagunal,  touching  each  other  on  oretj  *iJe 
without  intenalsorvoid  spaces,  and  forming  a  huge  mule  or 
pier  which  extends  fhr  into  tbe  sea.  (Hamilton's  Letlfrt 
eoncemiw  iM  Coail  of  Antrim.)  [Bee  Giawts'  Cavm  ■ 
WAY.]  Other  specimens  of  columnar  basalt  are  found  alnn? 
the  coast,  as  at  tbe  proihontory  of  Bengore  in  the  nei;;h' 
bourhood  of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  at  Fairheod,  a  head- 
land about  eight  miles  east  of  the  last;  also  in  some  pla'-<> 
inland.  From  Foirhead,  the  coast,  which  runs  so  far  ne^ul; 
W.  and  E.,  turns  to  tbe  southward  to  the  entrance  of  Belfast 
iiough,  and  presents  to  the  eyu  a  succession  of  piecipiiuui 
cliffi  projecting  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and  broken  bv  a  few 
bays  and  creeks.  Off  the  coast  lie  the  islands  of  Skerrivf, 
and  Rathlin  or  Raghery.  The  Skerries  are  small  isUndi 
W.  of  the  Giants'  Causeway.  Ratlihn  is  larger,  being  seVen 
miles  in  length,  and  containing  about  2000  acres,  of  •Lirh 
about  iOO  are  arable.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  with  tbe  bomi 
turned  towards  the  main-land,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
itrait  of  Slunk-na-marra : — tbe  passage  of  this  strait  it 
ot^n  dangerous  from  the  heavy  swell.  The  Bkhabitantj, 
who  amount  to  1080,  are  engaged  in  fishing,  raising  barl«>, 
or  manufacturing  kelp.  At  I>K>n  Point,  in  this  island,  aie 
singulsr  basaltic  columns,  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
nirved.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  mountainous ; 
but  the  mountains  form  irregular  groups  rather  than,  a 
'nuous  chain,  and  are  intermixed  with  bogs,  which  aj<« 
prevail  in  the  western  and  Hatter  part  of  the  county.     The 

firinoipal  heights  are  Slemish,  about  the  middle;  and  Knoi  k- 
ayd  or  Knocklead.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  counlt. 
Then  is  a  popular  c^iniou  that  Belfast  is  aulyect  la  mui-h 
rain ;  but  this  opinion  is  owing  rather  to  the  fnquenov  uf 
the  showers  than  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  that  fJJIi, 
which  in  the  years  1 7aS-98  was  much  below  that  at  Ltfoduo- 
derry  in  the  a^joimng  county  to  the  west 

There  are  no  rivers  or  streams  of  any  importaitoe  ruDoinf 
throu^  the  county.  The  largest  are  the  Buah,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountainous  district  to  tbe  N.E.,  traar  Knock- 
layd,  fiowi  flrst  to  tbe  west  and  then  to  the  north,  and  talis 
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olbef  pTiu^es  called  towns  in  the  population  returns  haye 
under  700  inhabitants,  and  are  not  worth  mentioning,  except 
€<mnor,  which  contains  the  ruins  at  a  cathedral,  and  gives 
Hanfc  to  (he  diocese. 

The  chief  antiquhJes  are  the  aoove-mentioned  cathedral; 
ibh  round  tower  at  Antrim  [see  Antrim  Town]  ;  the  re- 
fMittS  of  tw6  other  towers,  one  at  Armoy  near  Ballycasftle, 
imd  (he  other  on  Ram  island  in  Lough  Neagh ;  Dunluce 
Casde,  on  (he  ^ast,  not  far  from  the  Giants*  Causeway ; 
and  the  ruins  of  t  castle  on  Rathlin  island,  which  is  said  to 
Aave  given  shelter  to  Robert  Bruce  when  driven  from  his 
native  land.  A  cromlech  and  a  rocking  stone  are  to  be  seen 
in  island  Magee  near  Lame. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  Belfast 
two ;  Carrickfergus  and  Lisbume  each  one.  The  number 
c^  electors  for  the  county  under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
rftnoOTrted  to  3487,  of  whom  561  were  50/.  freeholders ;  462 
were  20/.,  and  2209  were  1 0/.  Of  these  3026  voted  at  the 
Wist  general  election  (of  1832).  Antrim  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  (he  family  of  Macdonnel.  (Wakefteld's  Account  of 
Ireland;  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland:  and3f5. 
ComnmnicaHon  front  Ireland,) 

ANTRIM,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  about  105  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  about  15  miles 
N.W.  ftvm  Belfast.  54°  43'  N.  lat.,  6°  6'  W.  long,  of  Green- 
ih>h.  It  is  near  the  N.E.  extremitj'  of  Loueh  Neagh,  the 
largest  lake  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Six-mile  Water,  a  small 
Sfrcam  which  flows  into  the  Lough.  Although  Antrim  gives 
name  to  (he  county,  it  is  not  the  shire  town,  and  had,  in  1 831, 
a  population  of  only  2655.  It  was  once,  however,  a  place 
df  great  consequence,  as  appears  from  its  having,  before  the 
Union,  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, fh)m  the  mayor  being  admiral  of  a  considerable  extent 
of  coast  and  from  the  corporation  having  been  entitled  to 
the  customs  paid  by  all  vessels  within  the  limit  of  the  juris- 
diction thus  enjoyed  by  the  mayor.  This  grant  was  repur- 
chased by  the  crown,  and  (he  custom-house  was  trans- 
ferred to  Belfast.  Antrim  consists  of  one  long  street, 
with  the  market-house  in  the  middle.  The  parish  church 
is  a  modcrh  Gothic  structure,  with  a  steeple  and  spire :  and 
there  are  a  CathoWc  chapel  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. The  linen  manufacture  furnishes  employment  to 
man'y  of  the  inhabftants.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Shane 
Castle,  the  antient  sca(  of  tlio  O'Neils ;  and  Antrim  Castle, 
onco  the  seat  of  the  SkeflRngtons,  Viscounts  and  Earls  of" 
Massarcne,  and  now  of  Skeffinjrton  Foster,  Earl  of  Ferrard. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 

At  Antrim  is  one  of  the  antient  round  towers  found  in 
tnaiiy  parts  of  Ireland :  it  is  perfect,  and  is  95  feet  high. 
The  origin  of  these  towers  has  been  keenly  disputed  by  an- 
tiquarians ;  most  of  them,  however,  agreeing  that  they  are 
fee  work  of  the  Ostmen  or  Danes.  Mr.  Ledwich  {AntiquU 
ties  qf  Ireland)  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  belfries 
of  antient  churches.  Other  opinions  have  been  broached  of 
Htc,  and  by  some  people  received. 

This  town  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  severe  contests 
which  occurred  during  the  unhappy  civil  disturbances  in  the 
year  1798;  in  it  Viscount  O'Neil,  ftither  of  the  present 
Earl  O'Netl,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  insurgents 
were  entirely  defeated. 

ANTWERP,  called  by  the  natives  Antwerpen,  by  the 
Spaniards  Amberes,  and  by  the  French  An  vers,  is  situated 
on  low  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde,  where  the 
river  makes  a  considerable  bend,  in  51^  14'N.  lat,  and 
4^  22'  E.  long.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
nearly  due  north  of  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  about 

9  miles  above  Fort  Lillo,  and  45  miles  reckoning  to  Flush- 
ing, at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  where  vessels  bound  to 
Antwerp  must  take  a  Dutch  pilot  as  far  as  Lillo.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  city  is  about 
440  yards,  and  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  is  stated  at 

10  feet  For  the  two  miles  in  front  of  the  city  of  An- 
twerp the  depth  at  low  water  is  from  32  to  42|  English 
feet 

Antwerp  is  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  land  side,  and 
has,  in  audition,  a  large  citadel  on  the  south,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Alba  in  1568.  The  houses  are  generally  of  a  sand- 
stone called  kareehteen,  brought  from  Boom,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Antwerp.  This  still  magnificent,  and  once  still 
richer  and  flourisning  town,  has  26  public  places,  70  public 
buildings^,  and  162  streets,  or,  accorcling  to  other  accounts, 
212.  The  great  glory  of  Antwerp  is  its  cathedral,  the  finest 
building  in  the  L^w  Countries ;  it  is  said  to  be  500  feet  long. 


240  wide,  and  has  a  spire  of  stone,  generally  laid  to  be  aV»v.i 
400  feet  high.    But  accounts  differ  aa  to  the  exact  height  •  f 
this  steeple,  some  making  it  as  much  as  451  feet  and  v\.  i. 
more:  of  the  two  spires  Originally  designed,  only  one  i*- 
finished.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  rertif  > 
the  height  of  the  spire  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  which  mu»t  i  -^ 
reduced  to  366  feet  at  the  outside :  eonseouently  it  is  luv^'  - 
than  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  if  tne  height  of  th  * 
English  spire  can  be  depended  on.    The  observations  u\\ 
the  height  of  Antwerp  spire  were  made  with  a  mountain- 
barometer  by  Jones,  and  were  repeated  in  order  to  insure 
accuracy.     Being  warned  by  this  example,  we  will    ni>l 
undertake  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  other  dimension  % 
of  the  cathedral.    With  a  small  telescope,  objects  may  b*.- 
seen  pretty  clearly  from  (he  spire  of  the  cathedral  fur  4<' 
miles  round.    The  interior  is  adorned  with  two  of  Rubri  ^ 
finest  pictures,  one  of  which,  the  Descent  from  the  Cn-^*, 
is  almost  unrivalled  in  its  masterly  grouping.    The  If  it*** 
de  ViTle,  or  Town  House,  is  a  larffe  and  han£ome  buildinir, 
with  a  front  of  about  260  feet ;  and  the  Bourse,  or  Excban;:4\ 
which  rests  on  marble  pillars,  was  the  finest  buildins  of  ti.e 
kind  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  the  model  on  which  t1v»^' 
of  London  ana  Amsterdam  were  built    St  James*  s  ch u  n - i • , 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  a  native  of  the  c:t> . 
the  church  of  St  Michael,  the  hall  of  the  Hanse  Tomt^-i, 
and  the  imperial  palace,  built  by  Napoleon,  in  the  Mn  r^ 
which  is  the  chief  public  place,  are  also  fine  edifices.     Ti.r 
new  <{uay  and  the  great  basin  of  Antwerp  were  begun  liy 
Buonaparte,  when  he  intended  to  make  this  city  one  of  hut 
strong  naval  stations.    The  area  of  the  great  basin  is  1  r.!*: 
English  acres,  and  of  the  small  one,  seven.    On  each  v  v 
of  the  ^at  basin  are  two  careening  docks,  made  during' 
the  empire  of  Napoleon  for  repairing  the  ships  of  war  c>  n- 
structed  here.  '  The  new  custom-house  is  at  the  heail  '.f 
the  great  basin.    Along  the  whole  line  of  the  new  qu.iv  a 
row  of  elms  has  been  planted,  for  the  purpose  of  omamt  T.t 
and  to  form  a  pleasant  walk  in  the  heat  of  summer.    I  n  sur  h 
modes  of  decorating  their  chief  streets  and  the  ennruns  '  f 
their  towns,  the  people  of  the  continent  are  muc^  8U{»cri4ir 
to  ourselves. 

Antwerp  contains  a  gn^at  military  arsenal,  dock-yard«i, 
and  an  extensive  rope- walk.  The  citadel  is  a  reg'ili.- 
pentagon,  surrounded  b^  a  wet  ditch  90  feet  broad :  it  I.  .^ 
five  bastions,  each  contaming  a  casemate  capable  of  holdr  e 
400  men.  Some  years  ago  it  contained  (he  great  pr:^*  t; 
for  felons,  where  (in  1817)  about  1000  were  in  confineiu'  .il 
for  various  periods,  none  for  less  than  five  yeare,  for  var.-  -.* 
offences.  They  were  kept  hard  at  work,  but  their  empl.'* 
ments  are  described  as  sedentary,  and  some  of  the  a^Mrt- 
ments  as  ill  ventilated  and  disagreeable. 

Travellers  cannot  fail  to  Iw  struck  with  some  appenda-::.'* 
of  Catholicism  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp.  Pi  ••.- 
individuals  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  a  Madonna  witl»  i'  • 
child  Jesus  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  the  former  exhn»  t.  I 
in  glaring  colours,  and  the  latter  with  a  gilded  glory  n.u..  1 
his  head.  Napoleon  swept  awav  these  testimoniaU  of  •> .  - 
perstition,  in  which  he  perhaps  showed  less  policy  than  x\  - 
Protestant  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who  restored  them, 

Antwerp,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Jordaens,  RuIht... 
Vandyke,  the  Teniers,  and  of  Quintin  Masseys,  who,  a-*  t  •• 
story  goes,  was  changed  by  love  from  a  blacksmith  int.i  .» 
painter,  still  possesses  manv  memorials  of  these  itlubtn  . 
artists  in  several  good  collections  of  paintings.  The  ^*>  • 
grapher  Abraham  Orteliua  was  a  native  of  Antwerp.  I; 
has  also  an  AthensDum,  a  botanical  gardoii,  public  librarv. 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  is  still  considerable,  th  i.:«\ 
far  below  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  r>  ::- 
tunes,  when  at  one  period  it  had  a  population  of  *2uo  i  •>. 
and  2000  vessels  annually  entered  its  port  Its  populat 
in  1831,  according  to  Dutch  authorities,  was  only  77,1 '••• 
995  ships  entered  its  port  in  1829;  690  in  193o':  and  .  -. 
in  1 83 1 .  A  corresponding  decrease  took  place  in  the  nuntl-  r 
of  vessels  that  cleared  out  of  Antwerp  from  1829  to  l^  \ 
inclusive.  As  to  its  inland  trade,  Antwerp  is  connertiNl  '  i 
canals  with  Mechlin,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  with  C\\-\\ 
bv  the  Schelde.  Its  chief  fabrics  are  thread,  tipc.  Ir.*  i 
cloth,  silks,  sugar-refininjj,  calico-printing,  and  dnim 
cutting.  They  use  the  French  comage  at  Antwerp,  rn-l 
also  the  French  weights  and  measures.  There  is  a  l»»r'», 
which  is  a  branch  oftlie  Brussels  banL  Antwerp  cxp  •;* 
flax  and  bark  to  Great  Britain ;  and  madder,  refined  si;^  i', 
and  Belgian  manufactured  articles  to  other  places. 
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Antwerp  sends  to  the  chambers  at  Brussels  four  senators 

&nd  nine  representatives ;  the  province  has  one  archbiijLhop. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  very  level.    The  only  river  is 

the  Scbelde,  which  receives  on  the  right  hank  the  Kupel  at 

Rupelmonde:  the  Runel  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 

greater  and  smaller  ISethe,  the  Dyle  on  which  Mechlin 

stands,  and  the  Senne  which  runs  by  Brussels.    As  this 

region  belongs  to  the  great  delta  of  the  Rhine,  it  partakes 

of  the  general  character  of  that  extensive  level :  the  soil 

contains  a  great  proportion  of  sand,  with  no  stones  in  the 

flat  districts.    The  rain  water  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 

earth  and  is  found  in  the  low  parts  at  about  ten  feet  depth, 

and  often  much  less. 

Part  of  Antwerp  exhibits  the  general  productiveness  of 
the  Low  Countries,  but  this  province  contains,  perhans,  a 
larger  portion  of  heath  and  barren  land  than  any  of  them 
except  Limbourg,  or  we  may  say  N.  Brabant,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  morass  of  Peel  is  given  to  N.  Brabant  by  the  treaty 
of  London,  Nov.  1831.  A  part  of  the  barren  Kempenland 
or  Campine  belongs  to  the  east  part  of  Antwerp.  Between 
Breda  in  N.  Brabant  and  Antwerp  the  country  is  described 
as  flat,  sandy,  and  poor,  and  in  part  incapable  of  cultivation, 
but  improving  somewhat  as  we  approach  to  the  latter  city : 
as  we  come  near  Antwerp,  it  is  pretty  well  cultivated.  Be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Brussels  it  is  generally  rich  and  well- 
wooded  :  following  the  valley  of  the  Senne  we  find  the  coun- 
try very  level  as  far  as  Vilvorden  in  S.  Brabant.  Between 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  (which  is  near  the  southern  limit  of 
the  province)  die  country  is  well  cultivated.  The  inclosures 
made  by  ditches,  dykes,  and  trees,  are  kept  in  good  order: 
aome  live  hedges  are  found,  but  they  are  reckoned  injurious. 
Good  crops  of  wheat,  rape,  and  carrots  line  the  road.  The 
houses  are  strong  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  generally 
thatched  with  straw:  the  roads  are  paved  with  broken 
stones.  Many  fields  of  broom  may  be  observed  alons  this 
road :  the  stems  of  the  broom  after  three  years'  growth  fur- 
nish fuel  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and  are  also  used  in 
burning  bricks ;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  be  in  very  ex- 
cellent condition  after  the  broom  is  cut  down,  and  secures 
the  farmer  a  heavy  crop.  The  Polders,  which  consist  of  the 
richest  grass  lands,  extend  along  the  Schelde  as  far  down  as 
2antvliet,  and  to  Ber gen-op- Zoom  in  N.  Brabant.  These 
Polders,  which  are  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the 
Schelde  at  high  water,  are  protected  by  dykes :  they  produoe 
excellent  crops  almost  without  any  other  manure  than  ashes 
from  wood. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  are,  Antwerp, 
Meohlin,  Lier,  Tumhout,  Gheel,  and  Boom.  The  language 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  Flemish,  though  French  is 
spoken  by  the  educatea  classes  in  the  towns.  From  the 
peace  of  tfaden,  1714,  the  county  and  quarter  of  Antwerp, 
as  the  district  was  termed,  (see  Busching's  Qeographu^y 
belonged  to  the  Honse  of  Austria,  and  formed  a  part  of  uie 
Austrian  share  in  the  Duchy  of  Brabant.  After  the  French 
revolution  it  was  united  to  France,  and  formed  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Ndthes.  In  1814  it  became  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  Netheriands  >  and  in  1830  it  became 
a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

AN U' BIS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  fox,  dog,  or  jacksd,  and  a  human  body.  In  some  Esyptian 
remains  we  observe  him  standing  by  a  bier,  on  which  a 
mummy  is  lying.  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  the  wife  of  Typhon,  and  sister  of  Osiris.  He 
appears  to  have  been  considered  in  one  sense  as  the  con- 
ductor and  guardian  of  departed  souls,  and  in  this  respect 
bis  functions  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  Mercurius  of  the  Romans.  Other  resem- 
blances are  suggested  between  this  Egyptian  deity  and 
Hermes,  (the  god  with  the  golden  wand,  xi^wtof^patrnQ^  by 
the  supposition  that  the  element  Anub,  in  Anubis,  has  the 


see  Salt's  Essay,  &c.,  pi.  iiL) 

ANVILLE,  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGUIGNON 
D*.)  a  distinguished  geographer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1697.  From  his  boyhood  he  showed  a 
strong  bias  for  geographical  studies.  At  twelve  years  of  ase, 
while  at  ooUege,  a  map  which  fell  by  chance  into  nis  hands,  for 
maps  were  not  then  so  common  as  they  are  now,  determined 
his  pursuits.  He  began  alone  and  without  assistance  to  draw 
naps  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Latin  classics  which 
be  was  then  studying.    For  this  pursuit  he  sometimes  neg^ 


Iccted  his  regular  tasks,  and  he  was  once  caught  in  hiA  £&• 
vourite  employment  by  the  professor  of  his  class,  who,  bow- 
ever,  perceiving  on  the  rough  sketch  before  him  evident  signs 
of  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  encouraged  instead  of  punish  in  i^ 
him.    The  study  of  antient  geography  continued  ever  afUr 
to  be  the  object  of  his  special  preailection.    After  leaving 
college,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  particularly  with  the  Abb^  de  Longuerue.  a 
laborious  investigator  of  antiquities,  at  whose  request   be 
set  about  drawing  several  maps  of  France  and  its  various 
provinces,  for  the  Abba's  work ;  Deicription  f^^ographique 
et  hUtoriquB  de  la  France  ancienne  et  modirne.    At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  King's  gt*«>- 
graphers.     Soon  after,  his  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Arai^nxi 
was  published  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France,  and  against  D'Anville's  judgment,  who  did  not  con 
sider  it  as  sufficientlv  accurate.    He  was  employed  by  th< 
Jesuits  to  make  an  atlas  of  China  for  the  edition  of  Duhaldo  s 
History  of  that  empire.    This  Atlas  (Nouvel  AUom  de  U 
Chtne,  &c.)  was  also  published  at  the  Hague  in  1 737.    Rut 
the  work  that  established  his  reputation,  was  his  map  of  ItaU, 
which  he  published  in  1 743.  He  constructed  this  map  chiefly 
upon  a  close  investigation  of  the  antient  writers,  and  of  the 
Roman  itineraries ;  he  corrected  many  gross  errors  of  hi« 
predecessors,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  work  was  proved  ^ome 
years  after,  when  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  having  enabl<Nl 
r  ather  Boscovich  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
papal  states,  D'Anville*s  positions  weie  found  to  corret^ivKi'l 

fretty  closely  with  the  observations  of  the  mathematician, 
n  1 744,  D*Anville  published  his  Geographical  Analyn*  f^f 
Italy t  in  illustration  of  his  map.    In  this  elaborate  work  hf 
shows  the  difference  between  hrs  and  Sanson  and  Delislck 
maps,  he   having  reduced  the   area  of  Italy  by   several 
thousand  square  leagues.    He  drew  several  maps  of  sarn.nl 
geography,  namely.  Ecdesia  Africana,  and  the  four  I^l• 
triarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antiochia,  Jerusalem,  nnd 
Alexandria,  for  the  Oriens  Chrisiianus  of  Father  Le  Quura. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  all  D'Anville's  works  auA 
maps,  a  full  catalogue  of  which  is  given  by  Barbie  du  Bo- 
cage  in  his  Notice  dee  Ouvragee  de  M.  D  Anville  prrrttU-^ 
de  son  Eloge  par  M,  Dacier,  Paris,  1802.     He  pubhs»hi«l 
one  hundred  and  four  maps  on  antient,  and  one  hundn*i 
and  six  on  modem  geography.    He  wrote  about  forty  work<. 
including  several  memoirs,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Eecunl 
de  rAcademie  dee   Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.      Tho 
following  are  the  most  important  among  his  works,  all  pub 
lished  BiTBiiBt  Analyse  giographique  de lltalie,  174 ).  4t«^^ 
already  mentioned;  DisserkUion sur  VEtenduedetanatnnT 
Jinisalem,  1 747,  8vo. ;  Memoire  sur  la  Carte  des  Cotes  dr  hi 
Greee,  1751,  4to. ;   Notice  de  V ancienne  Gaule,  tirie  <!>- 
Monumens  Romains,  4to.,  1 760 ;  a  work  much  and  deservc^l1\ 
esteemed,  in  which  the  author,  however,  confines  himself  to 
Graul  as  it  was  under  the  Roman  empire.    To  this  must  N* 
added :  Edaireissemensgiographiques  sur  I  ancienne  Gnu/f . 
1743,  12mo.;  Mhnoire  sur  I' kgypte  ancienne  et  modem', 
suivi  dune  Description  du  Gol/e  Arabique,  1766,  4to.     Mr. 
Ripault,  one  of  the  scientific  men  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte*s  expedition  to  Egypt,  says  that  they  were  struck  with 
the  accuracy  of  I>*Anvil!e*s  positions.   Indeed  when  we  look 
at  D'Anville's  map  of  Egypt,  and  consider  what  his  mate- 
rials were  for  constructing  it,  we  readily  admit  that  it  i« 
a  most  convincing  proof  of  his  great  industry  and  acutene«w 
The  navigator  Bougainville,  also  ^ave  a  similar  te&timon^i 
in  favour  of  D' AnviUe  s  map  of  Am,  especiallv  with  reg^rl 
to  the  Molucca  islands,  and  the  coast  of  New   Guinea. 
—Giographie  ancienne  abrigSe^  1768,  Svols.  ISmo.,  ami 
1769,  fol.,  translated  into  Enelish  under  the  title  of  O'm- 
pendium  of  Ancient  Geo^aphy,  London,  1791, 2  vols.  &^o. ; 
Traiti  des  Mesures  itineraires  anciennes  et  modemes,  \T6\», 
8V0.,  a  most  valuable  work,  in  which  he  estimates  and  cvjna- 
pares  the  itinerary  measures  which  have  been  in  use  in  varioci 
ages,  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ascertains 
the  variations  which  each  had  underoone  in  the  course  of 
time ;  EtaU/ormis  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  VEmfsr! 
Romain  en  Occident  1771, 4ta ;  a  useful  book  for  the  hi^ 
tory  of  what  are  termed '  the  dark  ages,*  fiom  the  fifth  u 
the  twelfth  centuries,  and  forming  a  link  between  ant!ent 
and  modem  geography ;  L' Empire  de  Russie  considere  dant 
son  origins  et  see  aecroissemens,  1772,  12mo.;   L'Evrjjr: 
Ture  considere  done  son  itabUssement  et  ses  acrroissemrm. 
1772,  12mo.    ^ith  regard  to  the  geography  of  Turkr>. 
D' Anville  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  dif&cul- 
ties  of  the  subject*  owing  to  the  want  of  observations  for  htf 
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used  to  say  that  people  in  his  tune  *  were  bettor  acquainted 
with  the  geograDhy  of  India  and  China,  than  with  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pnilip  and  Alexander/  meaning  Macedonia ; 
and,  in  &ct»  he  has  himself  fallen  into  considerable  errors  in 
his  map  of  that  country,  as  M.  Cousinery  has  shown  in  his 
Vovage  dam  la  Mdcedaine,    [See  Amphipolis.] 

A  similar  remark  will  arolv  to  his  map  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  the  neck  or  isthmus  of  which  he  assigned  a  breadth  from 
north  to  south  which  was  less  than  the  truth  by  one 
whole  degree :  this  fundamental  error  necessarily  deranged 
many  of  his  positions,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
that  peninsula.  D'Anville  s  map  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates is  still,  in  some  points,  the  authority  on  which  our 
present  delineations  are  partly  founded;  in  other,  and  some 
important  points,  he  has  long  since  been  corrected;  but 
so  ignorant  are  we  still  of  the  true  course  of  some  of 
the  streams  that  enter  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
cast  of  the  Tigris,  that  we  cannot  yet  positively  say  whe- 
ther D'Anville  is  right  or  wrong.  In  order  justly  to  esti- 
mate the  merit  of  DAnville*s  exertions,  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  his  time  geographical  information  was 
much  more  scanty  than  at  present ;  that  comparatively  few 
points  of  the  earth  had  been  determined  by  astronomical 
observations ;  that  the  surveys  of  coasts  were  very  imperfect; 
and  that  he  had,  in  consequence,  but  few  guides  whom  he  oould 
trust.  D*  An^ille  himself  had  never  travelled  beyond  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Paris ;  but  he  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
for  these  disadvanta^s  by  his  indefatigable  researches  in 
the  authors  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
could  afford  any  information  on  geographical  matters,  and 
by  a  rare  sagacity  and  judgment  in  eliciting  truth  out  of 
conflicting  statements  and  opinions.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
by  his  wonderful  memory.  Geography  made  under  him 
rapid  strides  towards  accuracy;  he  used  himself  to  say,  fbr 
he  was  somewhat  of  an  egotist,  that  '  he  had  found  a  geo- 
graphy made  of  bricks,  and  left  one  of  gold.'  (See  his 
'  Eloge,*  by  Dacier,  already  mentioned.)  The  maps  of 
D'Anville  have  been  continually  reproduced  in  England  in 
various  forms ;  and  errors,  which  the  author  could  not  pos- 
sibly avoid,  often  still  appear  in  our  ordinary  maps. 

But  it  was  only  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  science  that 
he  showed  any  vanity ;  in  all  other  matters  he  was  simple  and 
unassuming.  He  lived  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present, 
more  with  books  than  with  men.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
biographer  of  D'Anville,  {Biog.  Universelle,  D'Anville,) 
that  his  style  is  not  good,  and  that  owing  to  this  and  other 
causes  there  is  often  a  want  of  method  and  clearness  in  his 
dissertations.  In  this  opinion  wc  entirely  concur :  his  lan- 
guage sometimes  is  very  inelegant  and  not  very  correct,  and 
ois  discussion  of  the  position  of  a  place  would  sometimes 
hardly  lead  ha  to  expect  the  precision  which  we  find  in  his 
maps.  We  believe  that  D*Anville  was  occasionally  more 
indebted  to  previous  geographers  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  his 
real  merit,  wnich  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigorous 
examination.  In  1773  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
elected  him,  then  seventy-six  years  of  ac^e,  into  their  body, 
and  the  same  year  he  succeeded  to  Uie  vacant  place  of 
first  geographer  to  the  king.  In  1777  he  published  his 
Considerations  9ur  I  Etude  ei  lei  Connoissancee  que  demande 
id  compotition  dee  Outrages  Giographiquh^  a  sort  of  legacy 
for  those  who  should  follow  him  in  the  same  career.  In  1779 
Louis  XVI.  purchased  his  valuable  collection  of  mapsr which 
he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  devoted  to 
iioience.  D*Anville*8  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  be- 
came now  exhausted,  his  sight  failed,  and  he  at  last  fell  into 
a  state  of  physical  and  mental  imbecility,  from  which  death 
relieved  him  in  1 782,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  "fifty-one  years  of  his  life,  died 
the  year  before,  without  his  being  sensible  of  her  loss.  He 
left  only  two  daughters.  There  are  two  more  works  trans- 
lated or  compiled  in  English  from  D'Anville,  besides  the 
*  Compendium*  already  mentioned,  namely  il  Complete  Bodjf 
of  Aniient  Geography,  including  the  Orlns  Romanus,  Oiins 
Veteribue  Notwf,  of  D'Anville,with  additions,  London,  1775, 
and  the  Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  London,  1816. 

ANWARI,  or  ENWERI,  properly  AWHAD-ED- 
DIN  ANWARI,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  flourished 
in  the  twelftti  century  of  our  eora.  He  was  bom  at  Bedna, 
a  village  in  the  district  of  Abjurd,  in  Khorasan :  the  imme- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  his  place  of  birth  bears  the  name  of 
Khaweran,  whence  Anwari  is  also  sometipies  suxtiamed 


Khawerani.  He  received  his  education  in  the  college  of 
Mansur,  at  Tus.  A  visit  of  the  Seljukide  sultan  Sanjarto 
Tus  furnished  him  the  first  opportunity  of  making  himself 
known  by  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  sultan,  which  is  by  oriental 
entice  considered  one  of  his  best  productions.  Sanjar,  who 
was  fond  of  poetry,  enlisted  him  among  his  suite,  and  be* 
stowed  honours  and  ample  rewards  upon  him.  Anwari 
ibllowed  the  sultan  to  Mcrw,  then  the  residence  of  the  Sel- 
pikides.  Here  the  poet  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  but 
was  not  fortunate  in  his  predictions,  by  one  of  which  he 
made  himself  so  ridiculous  that  he  retired  from  Merw  to 
Balkh,  where  he  died  in  the  year  597  of  the  Hegira,  (a.d. 
1 200-1 20 1 .)  Manuscript  copies  of  the  Diwan,  or  collection  of 
poems  of  Anwari,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  hasidas,  or  long  poems,  mostly  panegyric ;  and  of 
ghazels,  or  shorter  lyrical  effusions.  In  the  East,  the  kasidas 
ef  Anwari  are  admired  in  preference  to  his  ghazels :  to  our 
own  taste,  the  latter  are  more  agreeable ;  in  them  the  style 
of  Anwari  is  simple  and  comparatively  essy,  while  his 
kasidas  abound  in  metaphors  and  conceited  historical  allu- 
sions, which  render  many  of  them  unintelligible  without 
the  aid  of  a  commentary.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  language  of  Anwari,  though  he  is  one  of  the  earlier 
Persian  poets,  is  as  f\ill  of  Arabic  expressions  as  that  of  al- 
most any  subsequent  writer;  whereas,  in  the  Shahnameh  of 
Firdusi,  who  lived  only  little  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Anwari,  w*e  find  the  Persian  in  a  state  of  un- 
adulterated purity.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  spoken  language 
should  have  undergone  so  striking  a  change  within  so  short 
a  period ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Firdusi,  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  poem  on  antient  Persian 
history,  studiously  avoided  all  Arabic  expressions  which 
might,  at  his  time,  have  crept  into  the  Persian  language. 

ANWEILER,  a  town  in  the  former  duchy  of  Deux 
Ponts,  and  now  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  forming  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  it  is  built  on  the  Queich,  stx  miles 
distant  from  Landau,  and  has  2200  inhabitants,  who  subsist 
chiefly  fh)m  the  profits  of  their  paper-mills.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Trifels,  where  Richsud,  C<Bur-de-Lion,  was  kept 
a  prisoner  in  the  year  1193,  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place. 

ANXXJR.    [See  Tkwiacina.] 

A'NYTUS.    [See  Socrates.] 

ANZIN,  a  village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Valenciennes  (department  of  Nord)  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  extensive  collieries  in  France.  The  coal  was  dis- 
covered in  1734,  by  the  Viscount  Dcsaudrouin.  The  work- 
ing of  these  mines  is  thought  to  have  been  attended  with 
greater  difiicidties  than  of  any  other  in  Europe.  The  pits 
amount  to  forty  all  together,  and  sixteen  of  these  are  of 
great  depth ;  some  are  as  much  as  300  metres,  or  nearly 
1000  feet ;  and  some  authorities  {Diet.  Geog.  de  la  France) 
extend  them  to  389  metres,  or  nearly  1300  feet.  The  coal 
hums  fiercely,  and  is  in  demand  for  purposes  which  require 
an  intense  flame ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  establishment  of  some  glass  houses  and 
manufactories  at  Anzin.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mines  amounts  to  1 6,000,  and  the  annual  produce  is  about 
4,000,000of  quintals  (of  108 lbs.  avoirdupois).  Comparing 
the  above  statements  with  those  given  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Oiographique  de  la  France,  (1804,)  it  appears  that  the  work- 
ing of  these  mines  has  prodigiously  increased ;  for  at  the 
last  mentioned  period  only  1500  workmen  were  employed. 
The  population  of  Uie  village  was  then  3096 ;  it  is  now  about 
4000.    (Make  Brun ;  Balbi ;  Diet,  Geog.  de  la  France.} 

ANZUAN,  commonly  called  Johanna,  but  more  properly 
Hinzuan,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants,  is  one  of 
that  cluster  of  islands  which  are  situated  in  the  channel  of 
Mozambique,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  firom  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ck)moro  Islands.  Though  not  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  beiAg  smaller  than  Comoro,  Ansuan  x» 
the  most  important,  fh>m  having  the  best  anchoring-groutid, 
on  which  account,  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Cap^,  it  was 
mu(^  more  frequently  visited  by  English  vessels  ti'&ding  to 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  than  has  lately  been  the  case. 

This  island  is  of  a  triangular  form.  The  most  southern 
point  lies  in  12?  25'  S.  lat,  and  the  most  eastern  in  44®  34' 
K.  long.,  and  to  the  north  it  extends  neariy  to  the  12th 
southern  parallel.  Its  circumference  is  estimated  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty  miles ;  as  to  area  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
island  of  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  iu  many  other  points. 

The  shore  rises  in  many  parts  with  remarkable  boldness. 
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and  is  broken  by  a  few  open  bays.  Rocky  reefs  exiend  from 
iU  extremities  far  into  the  tea ;  and  from  the  south-western 
to  the  north-western  point  it  is  bounded  bya  reef  which  is  two 
miles  from  the  shore  in  many  places.  The  interior  of  the 
island  presents  a  succession  of  mountains  and  vaUeys.  The 
mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  some  of  them  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  probably  to  €000  feet  and  upwards; 
among  the  high^t  is  that  called  the  Peak,  which  is  rather 
of  an  oblong  ftmn  and  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  island.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  summits, 
which  present  barren  rocks,  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
trees,  chiefly  fruit-trees  and  palm-trees.  The  valleys  are 
rather  narrow,  but  they  contam  in  some  plaees  much  level 
ground  which  is  partly  euitivated,  and  partly  planted  with 
trees.  The  continually  changing  variety  of  the  landscape 
offers  many  highly  picturesque  views,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Jones 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  preference  over  the  finest 
views  in  Switzerland  and  Wales. 

Though  exact  observations  are  wanting,  the  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  mild,  the  heat  at  least  not  being  oppressive  even 
m  July. 

Rice  is  raised,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  A  kind  of 
vetch  is  much  more  cultivated;  and  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayas,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
abound  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  The  fruits  consist  princi- 
pally of  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  wild  pine-apples,  and 
plantains.  The  areca-palnis  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
shrubs  that  yield  henna ;  the  fruits  of  the  former  and  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  used  here  as  in  India. 

Not  a  horse  is  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  persons  of 
rank  travel  in  rudely  constructed  palankins.  Cattle  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  but  rather  small,  weighing  only 
from  300  to  350  lbs.  each.  Goats  abound,  and  a  wild  species 
inhabits  the  most  rupged  eminences.  Poultry  is  very  com- 
mon, and  of  the  Guinea-fowls  thousands  may  be  seen  in 
a  wild  state.  No  snakes,  nor  other  venomous  reptiles 
exist  in  this  island  ;  the  only  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  mosquitos.  Fish  abounds  everywhere  along  the  shore. 
White  whales  frequently  visit  the  channel  ojf  Mozambique, 
and  are  often  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Cow- 
ries arc  found  on  the  shoals  in  the  neighbourhood*  and  form 
an  article  of  export. 

The  population  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs.  The  lat- 
ter, who  compose  the  upper  classes,  have  introduced  their 
reli;^i()n,  laws,  and  a  part  of  their  knowledge,  especially  of 
navi;:alii)n.  But  the  Africans,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  are  very  ignorant,  and  very  little  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  governipent  is  a  monarchy  limited  by  an 
aristjcracy.  The  king  has  no  power  of  making  war  by  his 
own  autlu)rity ;  but  if  the  assembly  of  nobles,  who  are  from 
time  to  time  convened  by  him,  resolve  on  a  war  with  any  of 
Iho  neighbouring  islands,  they  defray  the  charges  of  it  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  in  return  for  which  they  claim  as 
tlioir  own  all  the  booty  and  captives.  As  the  succession 
to  the  title  and  authority  of  sultan  is  not  fixed  by  unalter- 
able laws,  but  requires  the  confirmation  of  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  island,  it  gives  rise  to  factions,  and  occasions  fre- 
quent civil  wars,  which,  togethei*  with  the  depredations  of 
pirates  from  Madagascar,  have  lately  much  reduced  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  \rho  former!^  were  estimated  at 
about  100,000. 

Tiie  town  of  Matsamudo,  Which  lies  at  the  end  of  an  open 
bay,  is  visited  by  European  vessels  for  refreshment,  and  is 
populous.  But  the  king  resides  in  another  town,  called 
I)omoni,  which  is  ten  milos  from  Matsamudo,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. It  sends  nothing  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  but 
has  some  intercourse  with  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the 
coast  of  Mozambique,  and  the  other  Comoro  islands:  it 
exports  the  merchandise  received  from  the  Europeans  re- 
turning from  Bombay,  which  it  exchanges  for  elephants' 
teeth,  rice,  cattle,  and  other  productions.  (Sir  William 
Jones :  Cant  Williamson ;  and  Horsburg's  Directory  for 
Ve«^f  A  tailing  to  and  from  India.) 

AO'RTA,  a  Greek  word  {dofyrft).  The  aorta  ia  the 
great  veK.^1  from  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  which 
caiT)'  refl  blood  derive  their  origin.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
aii'i  bark  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Its  origin  is 
d  -t'ftly  opjHf*<ite  the  lower  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
tti  '•!  n^j  t,H  xim  ri^ht  side  of  the  chest.  From  this  point  it 
i.*j*i*'ii»  fi-'ii.ii'i  the  pulraonar)'  artery,  still  inclining  a  Uttle 
Vj  *'  s  r./ijt  ^.  '«•  uf  llie  chi"»t.  It  continues  to  ascend  as  far 
aft  U.K,  U/p  vl  ill*:  hvc'jixiX  vertebra  of  the  back.    AU  this  part 


of  the  veflMl  is  ealLed  the  aorta  aseendmt.   When  it  it^arhri 
as  high  as  the  lower  margm  of  the  first  rib,  U  bends  obliqui  ly 
backwards  towards  the  body  of  the  third  vertebra  of  il.c 
back.  This  part  of  the  vessel  is  called  the  curvaiure^  cr  th  ■ 
transverse  arch  of  the  aorta.    From  the  third  vertebra  * 
the  back,  where  tU  arch  terminates,  it  proceeds  in  a  ittra: .- .  t 
ooorse  downwards  through  the  cheat,  immediately  in  fr « Jt:  i 
the  spinal  column,  and  towards  the  Uft  side  of  it    Thrut.  ^ » « 
an  opening  formed  for  it  in  the  diai^agm,  (see  Di  apb  u  jh*  v 
it  passes  firom  the  chest  into  the  abdomen.    All  this  part 
die  vessel,  namely,  that  extending  between  the  tcrmiojit.v  . 
of  the  arch  and  the  diaphragm  is  denominated  the  di^i^^n  i- 
ing  or  the  straight  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta.    li;i%  i!. 
pMsed  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  it 
called  the  abdominal  aorta;  it  continues  to  descend  ab*:.;: 
the  front  of  the  spine  a  little  obliquely,  until  it  reaches  ti  • 
fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins :  here  it  divides  into  two  bran'  In  < 
of  equal  size,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate,  for  it  now  lo^ .  - 
the  name  of  aorta ;  the  two  great  branches  into  which  r 
divides  being  denominated  the  conrnion  iliac  arteries. 

The  first  two  branches  which  are  given  off  by  the  •t.n  • 
are  those  which  supply  the  heart  itself.  The  great  broiicl*.*- 
which  spring  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  principally  di- 
tributed  to  the  chest,  head,  and  upper  extremities.  '  Ti*i 
branches  whidi  arise  from  the  descending  or  the  strai^^'iit 
portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  likewise  distributed  U>  tl*' 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  those  which  supply  the  lungs  b*  u  j 
called  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  branches  which  axe  ^:  v  <-:i 
ofi"  from  tlie  abdominal  portion  of  the  aorta  supply,  fur  tl.  • 
most  part,  the  \iscera  of  tiie  abdomen ;  and  the  tUac  artt*ri« -^ 
are  distributed  ]>rincipally  to  the  viscera  of  the  peh'is  and  t ; 
the  lower  extremities. 

The  structure  of  the  aorta  does  not  difier  materially  fro... 
that  of  arteries  in  general  (see  Artkry).  At  its  origifi.  '■ 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  are  placed  three  val\  es>  "f  i 
semilunar  or  crescent  shape,  termea  the  semilunar  V8j\i>^ 
(see  Heart,)  which  effectually  prevent  a  retlucnt  current  •  i 
blood  from  the  vessel  into  the  heart. 

The  aorta  is  subject  to  numerous  and  important  di9e&«'«. 
as  inflammation,  aneurism,  ossification,  &c.  [See  Caruiiis. 
Aneurism,  Ossification,  &c.] 

AOSTA,  the  duchy  of,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Picfl 
mont,  or  rather,  speaking  more  accurately  and  aocordiiij  t  < 
the  present  administrative  system  of  that  country,  t>n<r  ••' 
*  the  eight  divisions  of  the  continental  states  of  the  Kni£  t.f 
Sardinia.*     It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  valley  of  the  >a  •  ..< 
name,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Dora  Baltea.     Tii: 
river,  from  its  source  in  the  Graian  Alps,  runs  ftr^t  ci^*- 
wards  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  then  ttims  abru|*.' 
southwards  below ChatUlon,  flowing  in  the  same  dirt^ti  •;. 
to  the  village  of  St.  Mai'tin,  where  it  enters  the  pruvin**" 
of  Ivrea,  on  its  way  to  the  Po.     Many  smaller  valleys  vpt :: 
into  the  main  one  on  both  sides,  following. the  course  . ! 
the  mountain  streams  which  flow  firom  the  Upper  Alp:»  ii.t. 
the  Dora.    The  principal  are  on  the  north  side,  the  \'ai 
Lesa,  which  begins  at  St  Martin  on  the  Dora  and  exttfinU 
up  to  the  glacier  of  Lys,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rosa;  V; 
Challent,  called  also  Val  d* Ayas,  beginning  at  the  toM  n  < . 
Verrez,  the  Vitricium  of  the  Romans,  and  stretching  lik.  - 
wise  northwards  to  the  glaciers  of  the  same  range ;  \' .. 
Tournanche,  which  begins  at  Chatillon  and  runs  to  the  t  * : 
of  Mont  Cervin,  to  tlie  eastward  of  which  is  a  pass,  caiic 
the  Joch,  perhaps  the  highest  in  Europet  ana  Icadini:  f 
Visp  in  the  Valais ;  Val  Pellina,  which  extends  north-t-v^i    ; 
the  city  of  Aosta,  along  the  base  of  Mont  Velan  and  M^Lt 
Combin  to  the  Col  d'Oren,  over  which  there  is  another  f  a^^ 
nearly  8000  feet  high,  into  the  Valais;  the  Val  du  But.i:. 
so  called  from  the  torrent  of  that  name,  which  leads  fr  rj 
Aosta  to  the  Great  St.  Bemara.    Ascending  the  Dora  fr  zn 
the  city  of  Aosta  towards  the  foot  of  Mont  nlanc,  the  main 
valley  branches  out  into  several  high  and  narrow  g\eus :  « t 
these  the  Val  d'Entreves  contains  the  >illage   and   tL. 
bath&.of  Cormayeur,  from  whence  a  pass  leads  northv  ^n;> 
over  the  Col  de  Ferret  into  the  Valais;  and  the  Val  \'cr'. 
called  also  A116e  Blanche,  skirts  several  vast  glaciers  th^t 
descend  from  tlie  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  leads  to  the  C*  I 
de  la  Seigne,  over  which  there  is  a  pa.ss  into  Savoy.     Here 
the  Dora  has  its  source  in  the  little  lake  Combal.    Anoihor 
stream,  coming  from  the  south-west,  joins  it  at  Pre  S;. 
Didier,  a  \illage  with  mineral  waters.    The  valley  that  t  -I- 
lows  this  stream,  and  leads  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Ik*r- 
nard,  is  called  V^al  de  la  Tuile.    This  is  the  best  and  tb«^ 
easiest  of  all  the  passes  leading  firom  the  Val  d*  Ao^ta  <ncx 
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the  Alps.   A  lofty  iQTnftiit,  called  lihe  Cramoht,  covered  wltli 

gjrpelual  snow,  divides  the  Val  de  la  Tuile  from  the  Alice 
lanche.   The  other  valleys  that  branch  out  of  (he  main  one 

south  of  the  Dora  are :  Val  Grisanche,  which  leads  from  the 

village  of  LivTOgne  to  the  great  g:facier  of  Riototir,  embedded 
in  a  lofty  group  of  Alps  that  projects  eastward  of  the  Oraian 
range  between  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  I^eran ; 
Val  Regence,  called  also  Val  di  Rema,  which  leads  in  a 
paralle]  direction;  Val  Saver  a  Vecchia,  or  Saveranche, 
leading  from  Villeneuve,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dora, 
to  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran ;  Val  di  Cogna,  extending  from 
Aosta  to  Mont  Soana,  an  offset  from  the  great  chain  of 
Mont  Iseran,  which  incloses  the  province  of  Aosta  on  the 
south ;  a  passage  Ibr  mules  leads  over  Mount  Soana  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Orca  in  the  province  of  Turin  i  and,  lastly, 
Val  Camporcier,  which  stretches  along  the  same  range,  aftd 
opens  to  the  right  banX  of  fKe  Dora,  neufty  opposite  St. 
Martin. 

Each  of  fliese  Valleys  contains  villages  and  hamlets ; 
leveral  hamlets  are  ranged  in  groups  on  the  side  of  llie 
mountain,  andKhe  principal  one  of  the  group  is  distin- 
l?nished  by  the  parish-church.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  are  very  fertile ;  they  produce  little  wheat,  hvtt  plenty 
of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  all^rts  of  fruit,  and  above  all,  rich 
pastures,  which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
«heep«  The  Val  d' Aosta  supplies  the  ndghbouring  pro- 
nnce  with  butchers*  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the 
cheese,  however,  is  made  by  Swiss  shepherds  from  the 
Valais,  who  com#  down  by  the  St  Bernard  and  buy  the 
milk  of  the  farmers.  The  peasants  of  Aosta  are  indus- 
trious ;  most  of  them  are  possessed  of  some  land,  and  those 
of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest,  emigrate  ibr  the 
winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  various  oaUings  in  the 
uci^hbouring  countries,  from  which  they  return  in  summer 
for  the  labours  of  their  scanty  fields.  Some  have  mules,  and 
act  as  carriers  or  guides  across  the  Alps ;  others  are  tanners. 
A  considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  between  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  by  the  St.  Bernard,  which  is  the  most  direct 
communication  between  Bern  and  Turin.  The  vine  thrives 
on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  some 
of  the  wines  of  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  especially  those  of  Cham- 
bava,  Donax,  and  Carema  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  there  is  some  very  good  muscadel  among  the  rest. 
In  the  Val  d*  Aosta  there  are  all  seasons  and  climates  within 
a  short  range.  On  the  Alpine  summits  are  perpetual  ice 
and  snow ;  next  are  forests  of  firs  and  larches ;  lower  down, 
chestnut  and  walnut-trees;  then  vines;  and,  lastly,  the 
olive,  almond,  figi  and  mulberry-trees  growing  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  the  south.  The  travellef  who  descends  the 
St.  Bernard  finds  at  once  the  climate  and  the  sky  of  Italy, 
he  hears  the  shrill  cicala,  and  feels  a  sun  as  hot  as  that 
of  Naples. 

The  river  IX>ra  and  the  other  streams  afibid  extellent 
trout.  The  duchy  of  Aosta  is  rich  in  itoUt  copper,  and 
lead  ore.  There  are  iron  works  at  St.  Vincent,  near  Cha«- 
tillon,  at  MoDJovet,  at  St.  Marcel,  at  Gressan,  at  Cogirn, 
La  Tuile,  &c.  There  is  manganese  in  the  Vftl  de  Clrallant, 
38  well  as  salt-pits,  and  cobalt  and  crystal.  There  is  also 
abundance  of  mineral  springs.  Gold-mines  are  reported  to 
bare  been  woi^ed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  all 
traces  of  them  are  now  lost:  particles  of  gold,  however, 
are  found  in  the  streams,  especially  in  the  Evanson^  which 
flows  through  the  valley  of  Challant,  and  Saussure  says 
that  some  (^  the  peasants  in  his  time  gathered  them  in  a 
considerable  quantity  out  of  the  sand. 

The  people  of  these  secluded  valleys  are  an  honest,  quiet, 
and  dvil  race,  who  speak  a  dialect  different  from  the  Pied- 
montese,  but  resemblmg  rather  the  romance  jmi^o/^  of  Sa^oy  < 
tnd  western  Switzerland.  Most  of  them,  however,  under- 
stand French,  and  speak  it  well  enough  for  common  pur- 
poses; Italmn  is  like  a  foreign  language  here,  although  it 
18  the  language  of  the  government,  and,  as  such,  spoken  by 
all  civil  officers  and  magistrates.  The  country  people  retain 
their  old  costume ;  the  men  wear  long  fitx^ks  of  blue,  red, 
or  green  cloth,  short  breeches,  and  worsted  stockings  of  the 
same  colours,  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and  huge  oocked-hats. 
The  women  wear  black  or  white  caps,  fastened  under  the 
chin,  which  serve  partly  to  conceal  the  goitres,  or  wens,  with 
vhich  roost  of  them  arc  more  or  less  almcted.  This  is  a  mis- 
fortune which  the  people  of  Aosta  have,  in  oommou  with  their 
neighbours  of  tiie  Lower  Valais,  north  of  the  St.  Bernard : 
many  of  them  are  idiots.  This  disease  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  water  tiiiey  drink,  and  by  others  to  the  thick,  damp 


^p6ur<r  which  remain  itationarr  in  thesd  deep'and  nar^ 
row  valleys.  (See  Crktins.)  A  French  traveller,  Raoul 
i  Rochette,  states,  that  while  the  Val  d'  Aosta  was  under  the 
French  civil  code,  and  all  the  children,  female  as  well  as 
male,  shared  the  patemat  inheritance,  it  was  observed  that 
Cretinism  gradually  diminished,  the  voung  women  consult- 
ing their  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  their  husbands :  but 
urtder  the  present  Piedmontese  law  of  succession,  daughters 
being  deprived  of  inheritance  are  induced  to  contract  mar- 
riages witfc  Cretms,  in  order  to  secure  a  subsistence,  and 
this  is  said  to  have  visibly  forwarded  the  spread  of  goitres. 
The  duchy  of  Aosta,  although  small  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  of  North 
Italy  io  the  traveller  and  the  naturalist.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  fh^  highest  summits  in  Europe;  Mont  Blanc,  Mont 
iseran,  the  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Combin,  Mont  Cervin,  and 
Mont  Rosa  tower  above  it,  and  almost  inclose  it  with  their 
giaciers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
Pennine  chain ;  on  the  west  and  south-west,  by  the  Graian 
Alps ;  on  the  south,  by  a  projection  from  the  latter;  and  on 
the  east,  b^  aft  offset  n'om  the  ranse  of  Mont  Rosa,  which 
separates  its  easternmost  valley,  tne  Val  Lesa,  fi'om  the 
U6ighbourmg  province  of  Valsesia,  in  the  division  of  Novara. 
Over  this  last  range  is  the  pass  of  Col  Valdobbia,  above 
7000  feet  high,  affording  a  communication  between  the  two 
provinces.  A  hospice  has  been  lately  built  on  the  summit. 
It  is  only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  duchy  of 
Aosta  tiiat  the  mountains  leave  an  outlet  into  the  lowlands 
of  Piedmont,  through  which  the  Dora  makes  its  way,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  river  is  the  only  road  passable  for  car 
riaged.  The  pass  is  often  confined  between  the  moimtain 
on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  Near  Monjovet, 
King  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  had  the  rock  cut  out  to  widen 
the  road.  Lower  down,  between  Bard  and  Donax,  the 
rocks  have  been  'cut  vertically  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
and  a  road  twelve  feet  wide  has  been  thus  made  with  a 
parapet  on  the  river  side,  chiselled  out  of  the  rock  itself: 
this'  work  is  ascribed  to  the  Romans.  A  column,  eight 
feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  bearing  the  number  XXX.  The  fort 
of  Bard,  now  destroyed,  rose  high  above  the  village  of  tho 
same  name,  and  completely  commanded  the  pass.  The 
French  army  under  Bonaparte,  coming  down  from  the  St. 
Bemrfrd.  in  May,  1800,  was  stopped  here  for  several  days, 
by  an  Austrian  garrison  of  400  men :  the  delay  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  conqueror,  if  the  French  soldiers  had  not 
found  means  to  cut  a  path  over  the  mountain  above,  and 
thus  turn  the  fort ;  the  artillery  was  hurried  through  the 
village  in  a  dark  night  under  a  shower  of  balls  from  the 
castle. 

The  Salassi,  a  Celtic  tribe,  are  the  first  inhabitants  of 
these  regions  mentioned  in  history :  Strabo  (book  iv.)  gives 
an  account  of  tliem.  They  fought  repeatedly  and  bravely 
against  the  Romans;  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  718 
u.  c,  by  Marcus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  obliged  to 
winter  among  the  Alps.  The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied 
Messala  in  this  expedition,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  pane- 
gyric of  his  patron.  The  Salassi  having  revolted  again, 
AuguAtua  sent  Terentius  Varro,  who  carried  on  a  war  of 
extermifiation,  and  completely  subdued  them;  36,000  of 
both  sexes  were  sold  as  slaves  at  Eporedia  (Ivrea).  Au- 
gustus sent  afterwards  a  colony  of  3000  PrsDtorians,  who 
built  the  town  of  Augusta  Prsetoria,  now  Aosta.  Terenlius 
Varro,  having  a!so  subdued  the  Centrones  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Grraian  Alps,  that  country  took  the  name  of  Taran- 
tasia,  which  it  still  retains.  Augustus  made  a  carriage  road 
over  the  mddntain,  now  called  the  Little  St  Bernard,  which 
became  the  great  line  of  communication  from  Milan  to 
Viennc  on  the  Rhone.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Val  d' Aosta.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
country  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gfoths,  the  Lan- 
gobards,  and  the  Burgundians ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Counts 
of  Savoy.  Amadous  III.,  in  the  thurteenth  century,  con- 
quered the  valley  of  Aosta,  whose  inhabitants  had  insulted 
and  imprisoned  bis  messengers.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
on  his  passage  by  Turin,  granted  Amaueus  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Aosta,  which  was  borne  in  the  last  century  by 
the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  last  who 
had  it  tv^as  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  afterwards  became  king, 
and  who  abdicated  in  1821.  The  duchy  of  Aosta,  being  one 
of  th^  oldest  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  pre- 
served its  integrity,  its  separate  administration,  and  its  own 
laws,  and  usages.    The  whole  division,  province,  or  duchy, — 
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far,  in  this  mstonoe,  they  are  all  s3rnonynoas  temift,— contams 
73  communes,  fonning  seven  mandamenH,  or  districts,  under 
one  intendantrgeneral.  The  p^ulation,  by  the  census  of' 
1826,  was  64,640  inhabitants.  The  length  ofjthe  province 
from  east  to  west  Ls  55  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
30  miles;  but  the  great  inequalities  of  the  ground  add 
largely  to  the  extent  of  its  surface,  one  half  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  occupied  by  barren  mountains  and  glaciers.  (Sans- 
suie,  Voyage  daru  les  Alpet ;  Millin,  Voyage  en  Savoie  et 
en  Piemmt ;  Delia  Chiesa,  himia  del  Piemonte.) 

AOSTA,  (la  Cit6  d',)  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  is  built  on  -the  left,  or  northern,  bank  of  the 
Dora  Baltea,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Butier,  the  water 
of  which  is  made  to  flow  through  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  streets 
are  wider  and  more  straight  than  in  the  generality  of  old 
towns;  and  the  extent  of  the  city  consequently  appears  large 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  which,  by  the  census  of  1826, 
was  only  5500.    Aosta  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  of 
the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice;  it  has 
likewise  a  bishop  s  see  and  a  chapter,  three  parish-churches, 
besides  the  cathedral,— a  large,  old,  Gothic  structuro,  in 
which  is  the  monument  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  who 
died  here  in  1232.   In  the  eastern  part ^of  the  town  are  some 
arches  with  pillars  and  other  remains  of  the  antient  amphi- 
theatre, the  arena  of  which  is  now  covered  with  grass  and 
trees.    The  cellar  of  a  neighbouring  convent  was  formerly 
the  dens  of  the  beasts,  and  communicated  with  the  arena 
by  subterraneous  passages.    At  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
town  is  a  round  tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  mausoleum.    In  the  city  walls,  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  several  houses,  are  seen  itones  and  slabs  taken  from 
the  old  Roman  buildings.    At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  Ivrea,  8tan£  a  single  triumphal  arch  of  Roman 
architecture ;  it  is  built  of  a  kind  of  pudding-stone,  and  the 
marble  with  which  it  was  cased  having  been  removed,  no 
inscription  or  ornament  remains,  except  fragments  of  the 
frieze  and  the  lateral  pillars.    Aosta  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  an  opening  made  by  the  meeting  of  several  valleys,  and 
in  a  fertile  country.    It  is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  50  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Turin  and  65  miles 
S.E.  of  Geneva,  in  45°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  7**  1 6'  E.  long.    An- 
sclm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  William  Ruf\is  and 
Henry  I.,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  age,  was 
a  native  of  Aosta.    Bernard,  of  MenthoD,  in  Savoy,  the 
founder  of  the  Hospice  of  the  St.  Bernard,  was  Archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Aosta. 

APANAGE,  (Apanagtum,  Apanamentum,)  the  provision 
of  lands  or  feudal  superiorities  assigned  by  the  kings  of 
France  for  the  maintenance  of  their  younger  sons. 

The  prince  to  whom  the  portion  was  assigned  was  called 
the  apanagist ;  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  antient  law  of 
that  country  as  the  true  proprietor  of  all  the  sei^iories 
dependent  on  the  apanage,  to  whom  the  fealty  (Joi)  of  all 
suDordinate  feudatories  within  the  domain  was  due,  as  to 
the  lord  of  the  '  dominant  fief.* 

Under  the  first  two  races  of  kings,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  monarch  usually  made  partition  of  the  kingdom 
amongst  them ;  but  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  such  a  prac- 
tice occasioned  a  different  arrangement  to  be  adopted  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  and  the  crown  was  permitted  to  de- 
scend entire  to  the  eldest  son,  with  no  other  aismemberment 
than  the  severance  of  certain  portions  of  the  dominions 
for  tiie  maintenance  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  rights  of  the 
apanagist  were  still  further  circumscribed ;  and  at  length  it 
became  an  e^^tablished  rule,  which  greatly  tended  to  conso- 
lidate the  royal  authority  in  that  kingdom,  that,  upon  the 
failure  of  lineal  heirs  male,  the  apanage  should  revert  to 
the  crown. 

The  period  at  which  this  species  of  provision  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  law  of  France,  the  source  from  which  it 
was  borrowed,  and  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  term 
itself,  are  matters  on  which  the  historical  antiquaries  of 
France  seem  not  to  be  agretd.  (See  Pasquier's  Recherchet^ 
lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  lib.  viii.  cap.  20 ;  Calvini  Lex  Jurid,  *  A^- 
panafrium;*  Ducan^e,  G^«.  *  Apanamentum  ;*  Pothiers 
TraiU  des  Firfs ;  and  Henault's //r>/.  c/«  France,  Anno  1283.) 
By  a  law  of  22(1  November,  1 790,  it  was  enacted,  that  in 
fhture  no  apanage  real  should  be  granted  by  the  crown,  but 
that  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  mmily  of  France 
should  be  educated  and  nrovided  for  out  of  the  ci\il  list  until 
they  manied  or  attaineu  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and 


that  dwn  a  certain  income  called  reni€9  Cipsnagere9  was 
to  be  granted  to  them,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  aaovr- 
tained  by  the  legislature  for  the  time  being. 

'  It  is  evident,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '  that  this  usage*  ns  it 
produced  a  new  class  of  powerful  feudatories,  was  hoatile  to 
the  interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  retaided  the 
sulnugation  of  the  antient  aristocracy.  But  an  usage  euei  a! 
with  Uie  monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  scamt  \ 
of  money  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means.'  . 
*  By  means  of  their  apanages  and  through  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law,  which  made  their  inheritance  of  the  crown 
a  less  remote  contingent/,  the  princes  of  the  blood* royal 
in  France  were  at  dl  times  (for  the  remark  is  applicable 
long  after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  and  formidable  clasa  of 
men»  whose  influence  was  always  disadvantageous  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  and,  in  general,  to  the  people.*  {Middie 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  2d  edit) 

APATITE,  a  mineral  substance  crystallized  in  the 
regular  six-sided  prism,  usually  terminated  by  a  truncatt^ 
six-sided  pyramid.  It  occurs  variously  medified  by  thr 
removal  of  its  lateral  sides  and  angles.  Its  specific  gra\  ity 
varies  from  3*25  to  3*6.  It  is  scratched  by  feldspar,  but 
scratches  fluor-spar.  In  colour  it  passes  from  white,  through 
various  shades  of  yellow  to  green  and  blue,  and  some  spe- 
cimens possess  a  red  tint ;  it  is  usually  translucent*  but 
rarely  transparent.  From  the  analysis  of  Gustav.  Ri>«-«>. 
apatite  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  phosphate  of  lime  >4ith 
fluoride  of  calcium,  in  which  the  fluorine  is  more  or  le»^  re- 
placed by  its  isomorphous  element  chlorine.    Its  con^utu 

tion  may  be  expressed  by  3  (3  Ca  +PA)  -t  iCa+Fl^  C I  i 

This  mineral  principally  occurs  in  the  primitive  rockK  anti 
is  found  in  the  tin  veins  of  St  Michael's  Mount,  C<»m« .  T:. 
and  also  in  those  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  It  has  also  bt-«.  n 
observed  in  a  massive  mineral  called  phosphorite,  w  hi:  h 
appears  to  possess  a  similar  chemical  constitution,  and  h  i» 
been  found  abundantly  in  beds  alternating  with  limenti  (>c 
and  quartz,  near  Logrosan,  in  Estramadura  in  Spain. 

APLOME.    [See  Garnkt.] 

APE,  iPithe'etu,)  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadruman<  .  • 
mammals,  which  closely  approaches  to  the  human  i»pov-c  r 
in  anatomical  structure,  ana  is  justly  regarded  as  the  t-<>:.- 
necting  link  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  1X<* 
word  ape  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  origin :  in  German  at  n 
affe,  from  which  the  verb  <uffen  appears  to  have  come ;  thi« 
is,  perhaps,  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  qffe  conic  i 
from  aeffen.  The  name  exists,  with  very  sUght  variation,  ir. 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Teutonic  origin ;  as  ape  in  Edk- 
lish,  affe  in  German,  acgj  in  Dutch,  &c. ;  these,  also,  are  tb 
only  Euronean  languages  which  possess  original  appropria.:« 
names  to  distinguish  these  animads  from  monkeys  iu  genen:. 
Our  own  language  is  even  more  copious  than  others  it* 
terms  for  distinguishing  the  different  ct&aracten  of  this  c*U<>^ 
of  animals :  thus  we  say  that  an  qpe  is  a  monkey  without  u 
tail,  and  a  baboon  a  monkey  with  a  short  tail,  reeemnfc  tcvt- 
term  monkey  more  particularly  for  those  species  which  ha%c 
very  long  tails;  and  though  our  early  writers  use  chev 
three  words  indiscriminately  as  synonyms,  and  apply  theoi 
indifferently  to  the  same  animal,  yet  the  signiflcatioob  hvn 
given  have  generally  prevaUed  since  the  time  of  Rav,  and 
are  now  exclusively  adopted.  It  must  be  confeaaaeiL  bow- 
evqr,  that  these  significations  are  extremely  vasue.  and 
certainly  do  not  express  the  zoological  relations  which  tub 
sist  between  the  different  sections  of  this  group  of  animaU 
Naturalists,  therefore,  being  under  the  necessity  either  ei 
inventing  new  names,  or  of  changing  the  meamng  of  the 
old,  have,  in  the  present  instance,  preferred  the  latter,  aiul 
though  the  change  may  at  first  be  disagreeable,  Umguaj^e 
and  science  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  its  adoption. 

According  to  its  modem  zoological  definition  then,  the 
genus  Ape,  or  Pitkecus,  comprises  those  quadrumanoui 
mammals  which  have  the  teeth  of  the  same  number  and 
form  as  in  man,  and  which  possess  neither  tails  nor  cheek 
pouches.  This  definition,  wnilst,  on  the  one  hand»  it  ex- 
cludes certain  tailless  baboons  and  monkeys,  comprebetidN 
on  the  other,  the  three  subgenera  of  orangs,  chimpanzees 
and  gibbons,  which,  though  considered  by  many  good  xoe^^ 
gisU  as  genencally  distinct,  yet  differ  from  one  another  \^ 
characters  too  sUght  to  warrant  their  separation.  Nor  anr 
these  the  only  characters  which  the  apes  share  in  conmK^it. 
They,  of  all  other  animals,  approach  most  nearly  to  thr 
human  species  m  organization  -  indeed,  as  far  as  can  be 
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judged  from  the  young  subjects  usually  brought  to  Europe, 
their  most  essential  dilference  in  tliis  respect  consists  in 
oertalD  modifications  of  the  extremities,  which  diminish  their 
power  of  walking  with  case  on  a  level  surface,  but  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their  faculty  of  chmbing 
and  grasping.    The  arms  are  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the 
ground  when  the   animals  stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs ; 
but  the  le^  themselves  are  scarcely  one  third  of  the  entire 
height.    The  legs,  moreover,  are  not  in  the  same  hue  with 
the  thighs ;  the  knees  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  feet  are 
articulated  at  the  ankle  in  such  a  manner  that  their  soles 
turn  inwards  so  as  to  face  or  be  opposed  to  one  another. 
By  these  means  the  apes  are  enabled  to  embrace  or  grasp 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  with  much  greater  ibrce 
than  if  their  members  were  constructed  like  our  own :  they 
thus  become  essentially  sylvan  or  arboreal  animals,  and 
never  voluntarily  abandon  the  forests,  where  they  find  at 
once  the  most  congenial  food  and  the  most  perfect  security. 
Tlieir  whole  organization  peculiarly  adapts  the  apes  to 
these  habits.    Besides  the  conformation  of  the  extremities 
just  noticed,  the  fingers  and  toes  are  long,  flexible,  and 
deeply  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  thumb,  t^r  in- 
terior finger,  is  completely  opposable  to  the  other  four,  as 
well  on  the  posterior  as  on  the  anterior  extremities ;  thus, 
their  feet  and  hands  are  eoually  formed  for  prehension. 
They  are  not  quadrupeds,  as  Buffon  has  justly  observed,  but 
quadruraana ;  not  four-footed,  but  essentially  four-handed 
animals.     One  part  of  their  organization  renders  them  in- 
termediate  between  the    bats    and    ordinary  mammals; 
another,  makes  them  the  connecting  link  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals.    The  great  length  of  the  fingers  and 
autcriur  extremities,  compared  with  those  behind,  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  observe  among  winged  mammals*  only  that 
the  fingers  are  not  connected  by  a  flying  membrane  ;  and 
their  economy  and  habitat  equally  correspond  with  this  in- 
termediate stFucture.    They  are  neither  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  like  the  eenerality  of  mammals,  nor  do 
they  po^isess  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  into  the  air, 
hke  the  bats :  but  they  choose  a  middle  habitat,  the  forests, 
where  they  habitually  reside,  and  where  they  move  about 
mth  an  case   and  velocity  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
actual  flight.     On  the  other  hand,  when  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  traverse  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  their 
pace,  properly  speaking,  is  neither  that  of  a  biped  nor  of  a 
qua<]ruped  :  they  do  not  walk  upright  liko  a  man,  nor  yet 
do  they  walk   upon  all  fours  like  the  lower  animals.    The 
great  length   of  their  arms  prevents  them  from   adopting 
either  of  these  modes  of  progression  in  its  simple  form,  but 
they  avail  themselves  of  this  very  circumstance  in  another 
manner;  their  long  arms  serve  them  instead  of  crutches, 
and  their  pacre  is  precisely  that  of  a  lame  man  who  walks 
with  the  assistance  of  these  instruments.    From  the  oblique 
articulation    of  the   posterior  extremities,  they  rest  only 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  but  the  wavering  equili- 
biium  thus  occasioned  is  secured  by  the  long  fore-arms, 
«hich  can  easily  touch  the  ground  in  all  directions;  and, 
when  an  advance  is  to  be  made,  it  is  accomplished  by  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  half-closed  fists,  and 
then  swinging  the  hinder  extremities  forward,  precisely  like 
a  man   on   crutches.    In  their  native  forests  the  extreme 
length  of  their  fore-arms  is  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage : 
here  it  acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  rope  dancer  s  balancing 
IK>Ie,  and  completely  secures  their  equilibrium  even  with  the 
mo^t  precarious  footing.     Thus  it  is  that  travellers  have 
seen  the  apes  poised  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  bamboo,  waving  their  long  arms  from  side  to 
tide,  with  the  most  graceful  and  easy  motions. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  the  apes,  in 
which  they  differ  from  most  other  quadrumana,  has  consi- 
derable influence  upon  their  habits ;  this  is  the  entire  want 
of  a  tail.  Though  the  presence  of  this  organ  does  not 
always  indicate  a  corresponding  function,  and  though  its 
absence  is  not  confined  to  this  group  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  yet  a  long  tail  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
nearly  erect  motion  of  the  real  apes ;  whilst  its  use  is  in 
other  respects  superseded  by  the  length  of  the  fore-arms, 
which  supply  its  place  in  adjusting  the  proper  balance  of 
the  body,  the  only  function  which  the  tail  performs  in  the 
common  monkeys.  But  another  character  of  still  greater 
importaiice  distinguishes  the  real  apes  from  the  rest  of  the 
quadrumana,  viz.,  the  want  of  cheek-pouches.  These  are 
fvcks  or  cavities  in  the  cheeks,  which  open  inside  the  mouth 
between  the  cheek  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  serve  to  hold 


any  extiii  provision  which  the  annual  may  not  at  the  moment 
require.  The  Semnopitheci  alone,  of  all  the  oUier  monkeys 
of  the  old  world,  resemble  the  apes  in  this  respect,  and 
hence  arise  some  of  the  most  striking  resemblances  wh.ch 
the  characters  and  habits  of  these  two  genera  present  In 
other  respects  they  are  suflSciently  distinguished  Arom  one 
another,  by  the  long  tails  of  the  SemnopiSieci,  not  to  men- 
tion their  extremities  of  nearly  eqHiid  length,  and  the 
peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs  and  teeth.  The  nature 
of  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  these  cheek-pouches 
exerts  upon  the  characters  and  economy  of  animals  will  be 
explained  under  the  articles  Monkey,  Baboon,  &c.  ;  it  is 
here  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  apes. 
Another  character  which  is  common  to  all  the  other  known 
quadrumanes  of  the  old  continents,  is  found  in  some  species 
only  of  the  real  apes,  and  absent  in  others :  this  is  the  pos- 
session of  callosities,  which  are  naked  callous  parts  of  the 
buttocks,  upon  which  these  animals  sit,  when  fatigued  by 
the  violent  and  rapid  movements  which  they  habitually  ex- 
ecute. lUiger  and  some  other  zoologists  have  considered 
this  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
separation  of  the  apes  into  two  distinct  genera,  the  one  cha- 
racterized by  the  absence,  the  other  by  the  presence  of  cal- 
losities ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  where  these 
organs  do  exist  in  the  apes,  it  is  always  in  a  rudimentary 
form ;  they  are  never  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
fluence the  habits  of  the  animals,  and  are,  consequently, 
unfit  to  be  considered  as  generic  characters.  In  other 
I'espects,  except  in  these  diminutive  callofdties,  the  gibbons 
do  not  differ  f^m  the  orangs  and  chimpanzee :  they  have 
the  same  system  of  dentition,  the  same  organs  of  sense,  and 
the  same  singular  modification  of  the  locomotive  organs ; 
their  manner  of  life  also  is  precisely  the  same ;  both  eaually 
take  up  tiieir  habitation  in  the  thickest  and  most  solitary 
forests,  inhabit  the  same  countries,  and  live  upon  the  same 
food. 

The  teeth  of  the  apes,  as  indeed  of  all  the  other  monkeys 
of  the  old  world,  are  of  the  same  number  as  in  man ;  nor,  as 
far  as  the  incisors  and  molars  are  concerned,  do  they  present 
any  difference  in  form ;  but  in  the  adult  animals,  and  more 
especially  in  the  old  males,  the  canines  are  developed  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  carnivora ;  the  tusks  of 
the  full-grown  orang-outang  are  at  least  as  large  as  those 
of  the  lion,  and  are  most  formidable  weapons.  Unfortu- 
nately we  know  but  little  of  the  manners  of  these  animals 
in  their  adult  state ;  but  this  circumstance  gives  us  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  gentleness  and  placidity 
observed  in  the  young  individuals  usually  brought  into 
Europe  do  not  always  continue  to  characterize  them  in  their 
native  climates,  but  that  their  disposition  alters  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  their  muscular  force,  and  that  m  their 
adult  state  they  are  as  formidable  and  mischievous  as  the 
baboons  themselves.  In  all  other  respects  their  anatomical 
structure  so  closely  resembles  that  of  man,  that  it  is  only  of 
late  years,  and  from  such  trifling  discrepancies  as  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  small  intermaxillary  bone, 
of  a  very  small  perforation  in  the  vertebra  of  the  os  sacrum, 
&c.,  that  anatomists  have  ascertained  that  the  dissections  of 
Galen  were  performed  not  upon  the  human  subject,  but 
upon  the  magot,  or,  as  it  is  usualljr  caUed,  the  Barbary 
ape ;  so  perfectly  conformable  are  his  descriptions  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  fmme. 

The  charactei^  and  habits  of  the  apes  present  differences 
which  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  several  species. 
As  far,  however,  as  their  general  manners  have  been  ob- 
.served,  they  appear  to  be  of  a  grave  and  gentle  disposition, 
totally  free  from  that  petulance  and  mischievous  curiosity 
whidi  so  strongly  characterize  the  monkeys,  properly  so 
called,  very  afl'ectionate  towards  those  who  treat  them  kindly, 
solemn  and  deUberate  in  all  their  actions,  extremely  cir- 
cumspect and  intelligent,  seldom  moved  to  violent  passion, 
but  peevish  and  fretful  when  crossed  or  disappointed.  They 
never  walk  on  two  legs  except  when  they  have  occasion  to 
use  the- fore -hands  in  carrying  something.  Nearly,  or  alto  . 
gether  deprived  of  callosities,  they  do  not  renose  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  monkeys,  on  their  hams,  but  stretch 
themselves  on  their  sides,  hke  human  beings,  and  support 
their  heads  upon  their  hands,  or  by  some  other  means  sup- 
ply the  use  of  a  pillow. 

A  remarkable  singularity  in  the  organic  structure  of  cer- 
tain species  of  apes  has  been  observed  by  Sur  Stamford 
Raffles  and  M.  Duvaucelle,  to  whose  researches  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
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our  knowledge  legBrdiog  the  gtbboru,  or  that  seetian  of  the 
Rcnus  which  approaches  the  lower  tribes  of  monkeys  by  the 
possession  of  rudimcntarv  callositicfl.  It  consiiila  in  the 
coDnexion  of  the  index  ana  middle  fliigcra  of  the  hind  hands, 
which  are  uoited  as  far  as  the  last  oc  nnil  joint,  and  are, 
consequently,  incapable  of  separate  or  individual  niolion. 
The  species  in  which  this  singularity  woi  first  observed  has 
even  been  named  by  Sir  Stamford  RatUes  Sintia  syrtdac- 
tufa,  from  this  circumstanKe ;  but  if  thu  observnliona  of 
M.  Duvaucelle  are  to  be  relied  on,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
conformation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  species.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  that  naturalist.  Ihit  the  fcmalus  of  most, 
if  not  of  all  the  gibbons,  partake  of  the  same  structure, 
whilst  it  is  suppos^  to  exist  in  the  mule  of  the  Simia  lyn- 
daclyla  alone.  Now  it  must  be  obeerved  with  regard  U> 
this  opinion,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  well- 
founded,  that  besides  the  physical  improbability  of  the 
males  and  females  of  the  same  species  differing  in  m  im- 
portant a  point  of  their  ori^nic  atructuce,  a  difference  of 
which  there  is  no  other  known  instance  throughout  the  en- 
tire class  of  maminals,  M.  Duvaucelle's  opinion  amouala, 
afWr  all,  to  a  mere  ooi^ecture,  since  he  infers  the  identity  of 
the  species  to  which  he  attributes  this  sexual  difference,  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  procured  his  specimens  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another. 
The  female  of  the  Simia  lor,  also  described  bv  the  accurate 
Daubenton,  and  supposed  by  MM.  Duvaucelle  and  Frede- 
rick Cuvier  to  bo  the  same  as  the  ounko  of  the  former  natu- 
ralist, was  certainly  devoid  of  this  character,  expressly  as- 
signed to  the  female  ounka,  end  differed  in  many  other 
respects,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  If,  therefore,  we 
admit  on  the  one  najid,  that  M.  Duvaucelle's  observations 
establish  the  existence  of  this  organic  singularity  in  other 
species  besides  the  Simia  syndactyla,  it  appears  probable 
on  the  other  han<^  that  this  geoUeman  was  led  into  error 
in  ailribuling  it  to  the  females  only,  from  having  too  hastilv 
considered  as  sexual  differences  merely,  distinctions  which 
are  in  reality  the  ehariclers  of  different  species.  This  view 
strips  the  case  of  its  most  serious  difficulties  i  for,  as  far  as 
the  mere  union  of  the  fingers  is  concerned,  though  it  b 
certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  organiulion  of 
animals  so  hi)(h  in  the  scale  of  existence  as  the  apes,  that 
modiQcation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  those  animals.  The 
greater  number  of  the  marsupial  quadruped)  of  New  Hol- 
land, the  kangaroos,  pottoroos,  koi^as,  ptialangere,  petau- 
risls,  peiameles,  and  phascolomes,  possess  the  same  forma- 
tiiHit  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  entire  order  of  incessores 
or  perching  birds  ore  principally  distinguished  by  the  same 
oharactet.  In  no  known  instance,  however,  has  it  ever  been 
obiened  to  mark  a  sexual  distinction. 

1.  The  Clampanzie  {P.  trogiodtflet.TJan.)  is  that  spe- 
cies of  ape  usually  placed  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of 
mal  existence ;  though  Baron  Cuvier  has  contested  its  ri 
to  occupy  this  rank  in  favour  of  the  orang-outang.  H. 
vier's  prefeieitce  of  the  Utter  species  arises  simply  from  the 
greater  development  of  the  region  of  the  brain,  and  the 
oomparative  height  of  the  fbrehead,  as  exhibited  in  the  very 
young  individutls  usually  brought  to  this  country  ;  but  it  is 
to  ba  obaerved,  that  these  marks  of  superior  mental  powers 
are  oomptetely  obliterated  in  the  adult  animal ;  and  that,  in 
other  respects,  both  ths  organic  structure  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  ohimpanzfe  appear  to  be  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  of  the  orang-outang.  The  African  species,  for 
instance,  has  nearly  the  same  proportion  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  extremities  that  is  exhibited  in  mankind : 
nor  has  it  ths  deformed  neck  and  high  sbouldera  of  iU 
Indian  congener.  These  circumstances  probably  product 
a  greater  faciUty  of  walking  upright,  as  this  species  is  com- 
monly lepmted  to  do,  and  which  is  greatly  impeded,  by  the 
long  and  disproportionate  arms  of  the  orang-outang.  But 
no  adult  mecimena  of  these  animals  have  ever  been  brought 
alive  to  Europe;  they  are  very  seldom  met  with  even  in 
their  native  forests  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  full 
grown  chimpanx^  exists  in  any  museum.  Our  informa- 
tion is,  coniequently.  derived  either  from  the  observation  of 
very  vouog  specimens,  or  from  the  reports  of  travellers  often 
detailed  at  seoond  hand,  and,  therefor*,  10  be  admitted  with 
caution 

The  bead  of  the  chimpaniCe,  even  in  the  young  individual, 
is  flattened  above,  with  a  retiring  fbrehead  and  a  prominent 
bony  ridge  or  creat  over  the  eyebrows.  In  this  reapect  it  is 
certainly  inftrior  lo  the  ymmg  orang-outang,  which  exhibits 
•  renutnabU  elaration  of  foiebeo^  and  a  rotundity  of  Uie 


much  greater  than  even  in  iho  human  infant.  1.  : 
its  mental  capacity  does  not  correspond  with  these  exttri.-i 
appearances,  and  the  great  development  of  the  face  u'  ■'. 
muzsle  degrade  it  to  a  close  approximation  with  the  lu» .  i 
animals.  The  face  of  the  cliimpaniie,  on  the  contrar> ,  • 
not  relatively  more  prolonged,  in  proportion  to  the  caparT" . 
of  the  cranium, than  that  of  the  human  subject;  the  pro).  '■ 
tions  of  its  different  parts  also  more  closely  assimilate  il  l.i 
the  human  face, And  the  mouth,  even  in  the  adult  anim-1. 
appears  to  want  the  enormous  canine  teeth  which  chara- 
terize  the  Indian  species.  The  mouth  itself  is  wide,  ibc  t- . '  < 
remarkably  large,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  arms  and  le^f^  i . 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  man ;   the  fore-Qugcrs  t 

J uite  touching  the  knees  when  the  animal  stands  upn^t.- 
n  the  orang.outang  they  nearly  touch  the  ground,  'i 
simitar  circumstances,  and  the  ears  of  the  latter  sporii's  t.^ 
remarkable  for  their  very  small  sice  and  deformed  a]i|-i-..r 
ance.  The  body  of  the  chimpanzee  is  covered  uith  !•  i  l- 
coarse,  black  hair,  thickest  on  the  head,  shoulders,  j.  I 
back,  but  thinly  fHiniished  on  the  breast  and  belly ;  tlte  li.' 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and,  like  the  ears,  naked  :  i!  ' 
cheeks,  however,  ate  f^imished  with  long  black  wbi>k<  '• 
Finally,  the  hair  on  the  fore-arms  is  long  and  dittK;li.-d  bati. 
towards  the  elbows,  meeting  that  of  the  arms  whic-h  i- 
directed  downwards  in  the  usual  manner,  and  fonmii|i;  i 
small  ruff  about  the  joint. 

African  travellers  assure  us  that  the  adult  rhimnant- 
attains  the  ordinary  stature  of  man,  and  is  endowed  it  iil- 
a  degree  of  intelligence  much  superior  to  other  quadr'.- 
mana.  It  inhabits  the  countries  ttom  Sierra  Lninc  t  • 
the  southern  confines  of  Angtila,  perhapt  ei«n  frooi  thi- 
Gambia  to  Cape  Negro.  Cnimpans^  is  said  to  ln>  i'> 
name  about  Sierra  Leone,  but  fisrther  south  it  ia  call-  1 
smitten  and  pongo,  according  to  Battel  and  Boeman.  Bui- 
fon  and  his  copiers  have  strangely  confoundeil  !):•' 
habits,  and  even  the  external  form  and  description  of  iht- 
mandril,  a  large  species  of  baboon  inhabiting  the  umr 
countries,  and  called  mandril,  barris.  &e..  by  the  nativi->, 
with  those  of  tlie  chimpanife.  It  is  of  impor1*iie«  io  Iwar 
this  rircumstanoe  in  mind,  in  reading  catmnon  works  '<□ 
natural  history,  as  nothing  is  more  produotiTe  of  cmr  Ihar. 
the  confusion  thus  introduced  into  ue  biMoiy  of  iodifidiAi 
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fare  iiA^ced  and  black,  a  few  red  hairs  only  marking  the 

forehead  and  ohin  ;  the  eyes  deeply  sunk  under  large  pro- 
jecting brows;  the  nose  broad  and  flat,  with  wide  open 

uostrils ;  the  mouth  opens  almost  to  the  articulation  of  the 
jaws :  the  cheeks  are  sunk  under  hieh  cheek-bones,  and 
tlie  chin  almost  rudimentary.  The  nair  over  the  whole 
boJy  is  extremeW  thick,  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black  colour, 
much  closer  on  the  shoulders,  back,  and  limbs,  than  on  the 
belly,  which,  particularly  in  the  females,  is  nearly  naked. 
The  scrotum  of  the  males,  also,  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
rery  long  straight  hair,  which  descends  to  the  knee,  and 
readily  distinguishes  this  sex  from  the  females,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  easily  recognised  by  their  naked  breasts 
and  bellies,  and  prominent  mammae  terminated  by  large 
nipples. ,  The  ears  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the 
head ;  they  are  naked,  and,  like  all  the  other  naked  parts, 
of  a  deep  black  colour.  Beneath  the  chin  there  is  a  large 
bare  sack,  of  a  lax  and  oily  appearance,  which  is  distended 
with  air  when  the  animal  cries,  and  in  that  state  resembles 
an  enormous  goitre.  It  ii  in  all  respects  similar  to  Uiat 
already  describea  in  the  orang-outang,  and  undoubtedly 
assists  in  swelling  the  yolume  of  the  voice,  and  producing 
those  astounding  cries,  which,  according  to  M.  Duvaucelle's 
account,  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  which  these  two  species  re- 
semble one  another.  The  siamang,  like  the  orang-outang, 
has  the  hair  of  the  head  directed  forwards  so  as  to  shade  the 
forehead,  aa  in  the  human  species,  and  that  of  ihe  fore-arm 
directed  upwards  towards  the  elbow ;  where,  encountering 
the  hair  of  the  humerus,  which  grows  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, it  forms  a  prominent  ruff.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  organization  of  this  species,  consists  in  the  union 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
from  which  it  derives  its  specific  appellation  of  8yndactylu9^ 
and  which,  being  connected  together  as  far  as  the  nail-joint, 
are  altogether  destitute  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 

The  habits  and  character  of  the  siamang  are  so  vividly 
painted  by  M.  Duvaucelle,  from  observations  made  upon 
this  animal  in  his  native  forests  of  Sumatra,  that  we  cannot 
(1)  better  than  translate  his  account  as  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  M.  F.  Cuvier.  «  This  species,*  says  M.  Duvaucelle, 
Ms  very  comnaon  in  our  forests  (those,  namely,  in  the 
noinbbourhood  of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra),  and  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it  as  well  in  its  wild 
state,  as  in  bondage.  The  siamangs  generally  assemble  in 
numerous  tiY>ops,  conducted,  it  is  said,  by  a  chief,  whom  the 
Malays  believe  to  be  invulnerable,  probably  because  he  is 
more  agile,  powerful,  and  difficult  to  attain  than  the  rest. 
Thus  united,  they  salute  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  with 
the  most  teniflc  cries,  which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  and  which,  when  near,  stun,  when  they  do 
nr)t  frighten .  this  is  the  morning  call  of  the  mountain 
Malays,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  it  is  a  most  insupportable  annoyance.  By  way 
of  compensation,  they  keep  a  profi)und  silencd  during  the 
day,  unless  when  interrupted  in  their  repose  or  their  sleep. 
Thctio  animals  are  slow  and  heavy  in  their  gait ;  they  want 
confidence  when  they  dimb,  and  agility  when  they  leap,  so 
that  they  majr  be  easily  caught,  when  they  can  be  surprised. 
But  nature,  in  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  readily 
escaping  danger,  has  endowed  them  with  a  vigilance  which 
rarely  fails  them ;  and  if  they  hear  a  noise  which  is  un- 
known to  them,  e\'en  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  fright  seizes 
them,  and  they  immediately  take  flight.  When  surprised 
on  the  ground,  however,  thev  may  be  captured  without 
resistance,  either  overwhelmed  with  fear,  or  conscious  of 
their  weakness  and  the  impossibiUty  of  escaping.  At 
first,  indeed,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  their  pursuers  by 
flight,  and  it  is  then  that  their  mal-address  in  this  exercise 
becomes  most  apparent  Their  body,  too  tall  and  heavy  for 
their  short  slender  thighs,  inclines  forward,  and  availing 
themselves  of  their  long  arms  as  crutches,  they  thus  ad- 
vance by  jerks,  which  resemble  the  hobbling  of  a  lame  man, 
whom  fear  compels  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort 

'  However  numerous  the  troop  may  be,  if  one  is  wounded 
it  is  immediately  abandoned  by  the  rest  unless  indeed  it 
hap^n  to  be  a  young  one ;  then  the  mother,  who  either 
cames  it,  or  follows  close  behind,  stops,  falls  with  it,  and 
uttering  the  most  frightful  cries,  precipitates  herself  upon 
the  common  enemy  vrith  open  mouth  and  arms  extended. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  these  animals  are  not  made  for  com- 
bat ;  tbey  neither  know  how  to  deal  nor  to  shun  a  blow. 
Nor  is  their  maternal  affection  displayed  only  in  moments 


of  danger:  the  carewmch  the  females  bestow  upon  thetf 
offspring  is  so  tender,  and  even  refined,  that  one  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  attribute  the  sentiment  to  a  rational 
rather  than  an  instinctive  process.  It  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting spectacle,  which  a  little  precaution  has  sometimes 
enabled  me  to  witness,  to  see  these  females  carry  their  young 
to  the  river,  wash  their  faces  in  spite  of  their  outcries,  wipe 
and  dry  them,  and  altogether  bestow  upon  tlieir  cleanliness, 
a  time  and  attention  that,  in  many  cases,  the  children  of 
our  own  species  might  well  envy.  The  Malays  related  a 
&ct  to  me,  which  I  doubted  at  first  but  which  i  believe  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  my  own  subsequent 
observations :  it  is,  that  the  young  siamangs,  whilst  yet  too 
weak  to  go  alone,  are  always  carried  by  individuals  of  their 
own  sex,  by  their  fathers  if  they  are  males,  and  by  their 
mothers  if  females.  I  have  also  been  assured  that  these 
animals  frequently  become  the  prey  of  the  tiger,  from  the 
same  species  of  fascination  which  serpents  are  related  to 
exercise  over  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals. 

'  Servitude,  however  long,  seems  to  have  no  efiEect  in 
modifying  the  characteristic  defects  of  this  ape,  his  stupidity, 
his  sluggishness,  and  his  awkwardness.  It  is  true,  that  a 
few  days  suffice  to  make  him  as  gentle  and  contented,  as  he 
was  before  wild  and  distrustful ;  but,  constitutionally  timid, 
he  never  acquires  the  familiarity  of  other  apes,  and  even  his 
submission  appears  to  be  rather  the  result  of  extreme  apathy, 
than  of  any  degree  of  confidence  or  affection.  He  is  almost 
equally  insensible  to  good  or  bad  treatment ;  gratitude  and 
revenge  are  sentiments  equally  strange  to  him.  All  his 
senses  are  dull  and  imperfect ;  if  he  regards  an  object,  it  is 
manifestly  without  any  intention — if  he  touches  it,  it  is  in- 
voluntarily. In  a  wood,  tlie  siamang  exhibits  an  absence  of 
all  intellectual  faculty ;  and  if  animals  were  to  be  classed 
according  to  their  mental  capacities,  he  would  certainly 
occupy  a  very  inferior  station.  Most  commonly  squatted 
on  his  hams,  with  his  long  arms  twined  round  him,  and  his 
head  concealed  between  his  legs,  a  position  which  he  also 
occupies  whilst  sleeping,  he  is  seldom  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  nor  does  he  break  silence,  unless  at  intervals  to 
utter  a  disagreeable  cry,  which  in  sound  approaches  to  that 
of  a  turkey-co<:k,  but  which  appears  to  be  expressive  of  no 
sentiment,  nor  to  declare  any  want  and  which  in  reality 
expresses  nothing :  hunger  itself  is  insufficient  to  excite,  or 
divest  him  of  his  natural  lethargy ;  he  takes  his  food  with 
indifference,  carries  it  to  his  mouth  without  avidity,  and  sees 
himself  deprived  of  it  without  testifying  either  surprise  or 
resentment.* 

4.  The  JVouivou  (P,  agihs,  F.  Cuv.)  has  a  bluish-black 
face,  slightly  tingeil  with  brown  in  the  female :  the  eyes 
are  approximated,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  owing  U> 
the  p^minent  brows  which  surmount  them ;  there  is  scarcely 
any  forehead ;  the  nose  is  not  altogether  so  fiat  as  in  the 
siamang,  and  the  nostrils  open  by  large  lateral  slits ;  the 
chin  is  provided  with  a  few  hairs  by  way  of  beard,  and  the? 
ears  are  almost  concealed  by  long  white  whiskers,  which,, 
uniting  into  a  narrow  band,  cross  the  forehead  immediately 
over  the  eyebrows.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  idea  of 
the  colours  of  this  animal,  particularly  as  they  are  liable  to- 
considerable  variation  on  account  of  age  and  sex.  The  fiir 
itself  is  of  a  softer  and  more  woolly  quality  than  in  the  other 
species:  it  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour  on  the  head, 
bt^^ast,  belly,  and  inner  surface  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  be- 
comes insensibly  lighter  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
finally  assumes  a  blond  hue  almost  while,  on  the  loins  and 
hips.  The  posterior  face  of  the  thighs  is  a  mixture  of  brown» 
white,  and  red ;  and  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  are 
very  dark  brown,  like  the  belly.  The  female  is  not  so  haby 
in  front  as  the  male,  her  eyebrows  are  less  prominent,  and 
her  whiskers  smaller.  The  young  are  of  a  uniform  straw 
colour.  It  is  likewise  to  M.  Duvaucelle  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  species,  and  for  the  only  account 
which  we  possess  of  its  habits  and  economy.  It  inhabits 
the  same  countries  and  localities  as  the  siamang,  but  is  less 
frequently  seen,  as  its  surprii>ing  agility  enables  it  easily  to 
elude  observation  or  escape  pursuit. 

*  These  apes,*  says  M.  Duvaucelle, '  which  live  more  fre- 
quently isolated  in  couples  than  in  families,  are  the  most 
rare  of  the  genus  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen. 
Very  different  from  the  siamang  in  its  surprising  agility,  the 
wouwou  escapes  like  a  bird,  and  like  it  can  only  be  shot 
flying :  scarcely  has  it  perceived  the  appearance  of  danger, 
when  it  is  already  far  distant.  Climbing  rapidly  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  it  then  seizes  the  most  flexible  brancl^s,  and 
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■peeie*.  but  the  ctmracter  i»  by  no  metna  general,  much 
loM  univerul.  nor  U  it  a  npeciSc  distinction,  as  sorae  writers 
would  have  us  bebcvr. 

The  relations  nliicb  EuropeauB  hnve  maintained  vith 
India,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centur>-,  have 
afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  ob6er^'ine  this  animal, 
and  many  young  tpecimena  have  been  at  diiTerent  times  in- 
troduced into  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Portugal.  In 
youth  it  ii  principally  remarkable  for  its  gentle  and  ufTec- 
tionate  dispoiition,  but  the  cold  and  moist  character  of  our 
northern  climates  always  prevents  the  development  of  its 
faculties,  and  terminates  ils  life  in  a  very  few  months.  The 
following  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  specimen, 
ehaerved  by  .Dr.  Clarke  Abel  in  Java,  exhibila  the  animal 
in  more  favourable,  because  more  natural,  circumstances. 
'  Whilst  in  Java,"  says  Dr.  Abel,  'he  lodged  in  a  large 
tamarind  tree  near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a  bed  by  in- 
tertwining the  small  branches  and  covering  them  with 
leaves.  Ehiring  the  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting 
bct'ond  his  nest,  watching  whoever  might  pass  under,  and 
wlien  he  saw  any  one  with  fhiit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a 
share  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the  nij^ht  at  sun-set,  or 
sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed  ;  and  rose  with  the  sun  and 
visited  those  from  whom  he  habitually  received  food.  On 
hoard  ship  he  coraroonly  slept  at  the  inaat-head,  afWr 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a  sail.  Sometimes  1  pre-oocupied 
his  bed,  and  leased  him  by  refusing  to  inve  it  up.  On  these 
occanions,  be  would  endeavour  to  pull  ihe  soil  from  under 
me,  or  force  me  to  quit  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  hail  re- 
signed it.  If  all  tlie  sails  happened  to  be  set.  be  would  bunt 
about  for  some  other  coi'ering.  and  either  steal  one  of  thu 
sailors'  jackets,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blankets.  His 
favourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinging  from  the 
bmnches  of  trees,  or  climbing  over  the  roofs  of  houses  ;  on 
board,  in  hanging  fay  the  ropes,  or  romping  with  the  boys  of 
the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  to  play  by  striking  them 
with  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  then  bounding  from  them, 
but  allowing  them  to  overtake  bim  and  cnFcaKe  in  a  mock 
seutHe.  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  he  took  little 
notice  whilst  under  the  observation  of  tho  persons  of  the 
ahip.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly  attempted  to  throw  a  small 
cage  containing  three  of  tbem  overboud ;  but  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  so  indifferent  to  their  society 
when  free  from  observation.  On  one  occasion  I  observed 
him,  lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  a  sail,  con- 
templating with  great  gravity  the  gambols  of  a  young 
monkey  which  was  bounibng  over  him  :  at  length,  he  caught 
him  by  tlie  tail  and  tried  to  envelope  him  in  his  covering. 
The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  the  confinement,  and  broke 
from  him.  but  aKain  renewed  its  gambols,  and  though  fre- 

2uently  caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however, 
id  not  seem  to  be  Ibat  of  equals,  for  the  orang-outang  never 
condescenikd  to  mrap  with  the  monkeys  as  he  did  with  the 
boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  hod  evidently  a  great 
predilccliun  fir  his  company,  for  whenever  tliey  broke  loose, 
tliey  took  their  wny  to  his  reating-plare. 

■But  though  so  gentle  when  not  exceetlingly  irritated, 
the  orang-outang  could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasinns  committed  an  act  which,  in  a  rational 
being,  would  have  been  called  the  threatening  of  suicide. 
If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swing  furiously  about  the 
tupes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it ;  if  again  re- 
fused, he  would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry  child  upon 
the  deck,  uttering  the  roost  pierving  screams,  and  then, 
•uddenlv  sUrling  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  disappear.  On  Qrst  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought 
that  he  had  thrown  htmielt  into  the  sea ;  but,  on  searching, 
found  him  concealed  under  the  chains. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  adult  orang-outang  has  come 
under  the  observaliiwi  of  Europeans.  Aji  interesting  paper, 
relative  to  the  capture  of  an  individual  seven  feet  high, 
likewise  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  is  contained  iii 
the  fl[leenlbvolumeoftbe.4na(icifere(irrA«,  Thisanimal 
-'  -overert  by  the  company  of  a  merchant  ship,  at  a 
'"■  " — ' n  the  north-west  const  of  Sumatra, 


a  called  Ramboon,  o 


for  hu  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and  the 
nativos  were  unacquainted  wiUi  him.  On  the  approach  of 
Ihe  boat's  crew,  he  came  down  from  the  tree  in  which  he 
«u  discovered,  and  made  for  a  clump  at  some  distance,  cx- 
T,  aa  he  moved,  Ihe  i^pearanc*  of  a  toll  man-like 
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figure,  covered  with  shining  brown  hair,  walking  erect  vith 
a  waddling  gait,  but  sometimes  acceleratii^  his  OMtion  wit'i 
his  hands,  and  occasionally  impelling  himself  f>ntar<i  t-y 
the  bough  of  a  tree.  His  motion  on  Ihe  ground  was  evi- 
dently not  his  natural  mode  of  progression,  for  even  wliim 
askisled  by  his  hands  or  a  stick  it  was  slow  and  vaeilkTmi;  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  see  him  amongst  the  trees  to  e*tiiii:iti- 
his  strength  and  agility.  *On  being  driven  to  a  «ni^'l 
clump,'  says  Dr.  Abel,  'he  gained  by  one  spriRg  a  vet}-  lutlr 
branch,  and  hounded  from  one  branch  to  another  with  f  li,- 
swirtncss  of  a  common  monkey,  his  progress  bcinc  a*  r-ii'  •! 
as  that  of  a  swill  horse.  After  receiving  five  balls,  hit  i-\- 
ertions  relaie<l.  and  rechning  evhaiisled  against  a  linit>i'lt. 
he  vomited  a  quantity  of  blood.  Tlie  ammunition  of  It.'- 
hunters  being  by  this  time  exhausted,  they  were  oblige'l  tn 
fell  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain  bim,  but  what  was  their  sur- 
prise, to  see  him,  as  the  tree  was  falling. effect  his  retrrot  i.< 
another,  with  seemingly  undiminished  vigour  I  In  fBct,tt.'-i. 
were  compelled  to  rut  down  all  the  trees  before  tliey  roiiM 
force  him  to  combat  his  enemies  on  tho  ground,  nnd  when 
finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a  dying  !l:iti'. 
he  seized  a  spear  made  of  a  supple  wood,  which  would  h.n  e 
withstood  tlie  strength  of  the  stoutest  man,  and  broke  it  Iiki> 
a  reed.  It  was  slated  by  those  who  aided  in  bis  death,  lli  •• 
the  human-like  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  I  .> 
piteous  manner  of  placing  his  hands  over  his  waund>,  di-- 
tressed  their  feelings  so  as  almost  to  make  them  que^>ii'": 
the  nature  of  the  act  they  were  committing.  He  was  »<?-<>  n 
feet  high,  with  a  broad  expanded  chest,  and  narrow  wai-t. 
His  chin  was  fringed  with  a  beard  that  curled  ncatlv  •■n 
each  side,  and  fiirmed  an  ornamental  rather  than  a  frightful 
appendage  to  his  visage.  His  arms  were  long  e\en  in  pr-' 
portion  to  his  height,  hut  his  logs  were  much  shorter.  I.')iin 
the  whole,'  adds  his  biographer, '  he  was  a  wonderful  U.>a-i 
to  behold,  and  there  was  mure  about  him  to  excite  nmaxr- 
ment  than  fear.     His  hair  was  smooth  and  glossy,  and   h:-. 
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3.  The  Siaman0  (P,  tj/ndaelvhu.  Raffles)  is  an  interrstir; 
species  of  ape  disrovered  in  Sumatra  by  the  combined  tr- 
»earches  of  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  the  Fimrh 
naturalists,  Disrd  and  Duvaucelle.  It  is  the  Isrgest  uf  the 
subdivision  of  gibbons,  or  apes  distinguished  by  the  po^^^- 
sion  of  small  rudimentary  callosities,  and  in  this  re«(n^i,  «« 
well  as  in  its  intellectual  acquirements,  is  considrTaVN 
infenorin  the  scale  of  natural  beings  to  the  chimn.nii.'u 
and  orang-ouung.    lu  skull  ia  small  and  deptvtee^l ;  u* 
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bnlavicins  itself  two  or  three  times  to  secure  its  equipoise,  it 
thus  sprinRS  succefisively,  without  effort  as  without  fatigue, 
to  the  distance  of  forty  feet  and  upwards.  As  a  domestic  ani- 
mal, the  woujJi'ou  exhibits  no  extraordinary  faculty.  It  is  less 
rlumsy  than  the  siamang,  its  movements  are  more  nrompt 
and  gnu;e^l.  but  its  manners  are  less  lively  than  those  of 
the  monkey  tribes  in  general :  looking  merely  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  its  long  slender  arms  and  short  bandy  legs,  one 
would  be  far  from  supposing  that  its  muscles  were  so 
vigorous  and  its  address  so  surprising.  Nature,  howe^'er, 
h:is  not  bestowed  upon  it  a  large  portion  of  intelligence ;  in 
tliis  particular  it  is  m  no  way  superior  to  the  siamang :  both 
species  are  equally  deprived  of  that  high  and  expanded  fore- 
head, wliich  indicates  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  tliis 
is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  coincidence  between  them. 
What  I  have  myself  seen,  however,  convinces  me  that  the 
wouwou  is  susceptible  of  a  certain  education ;  it  has  not  the 
imperturbable  apathy  of  the  siamang ;  it  may  be  frightened 
or  pleased;  it  flies  from  danger,  and  is  sensible  of  |2:ood 
treatment ;  it  is  gluttonous,  curious,  familiar,  and  sometimes 
even  gay.  Though  deprived  of  the  guttural  sack  so  remark- 
able in  the  siamang,  its  cry  is  very  nearly  the  same ;  so  that 
il  would  appear  that  this  organ  does  not  produce  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  sound  usually  attributed  to  it,  or  else,  that 
it  must  be  replaced  in  the  wouwou  by  some  analogous  for- 
mation.* 

The  height  of  the  adult  wouwou,  measured  from  the  sole 
of  the  fi)ot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  two  feet  seven  or 
eight  inches ;  when  standing  in  an  upright  posture,  its  fore- 
arms nearly  touch  the  ground;  the  thumbs  of  the  hands 
are  very  short,  but  those  of  the  feet  are  long  in  proportion, 
and  capable  of  being  completely  opposed  to  the  other  toes : 
it  has  small  naked  callosities,  is  entirely  destitute  of  tail  and 
cheek  pouches,  and  in  other  respects  perfectly  resembles  the 
common  apes  of  the  gibbon  family.  Tlie  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  male  *  it  is  known  by  different  names  in 
Sumatra;  that  of  wouwou  is  the  most  common,  and  is 
meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  animal. 

5.  The  Ounko  (P.  Rofflesiu  Geoff.)  is  another  species  dis- 
covered, like  the  siamang  and  wouwou,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucelle 
into  the  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and 
named  by  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  after  the  first  of  these 
distinguished  zoologists.  This  animal,  which  is  called  ounko 
by  the  Malays  of  Padang,  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  since,  during  fifteen  months*  residence  on  the  island, 
the  French  naturalists  ahove  named  never  had  reason  to 
suspect  its  existence,  though  they  had  penetrated  the  woods 
in  all  directions  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  its 
zoology.  It  was  only  a  short  time  previous  to  their  departure 
that  tney  made  the  discovery;  and  as  they  enjoyed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  its  manners,  we  are,  consequentljf,  de- 
prived of  those  interesting  details  which  have  been  furnished 
regarding  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  species  last  de- 
scribed. 

The  size  of  the  ounko  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  wou- 
wou, to  which  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  and 
proportions,  that  these  two  species  are  only  to  be  distin- 
fi:uished  by  the  difference  of  tneir  colours.  That  of  the 
ounko  is  in  general  black,  less  deep  and  brilliant  indeed 
than  that  of  the  siamang,  and  in  some  degree  resembUng 
the  fur  of  the  wouwou  in  its  length  and  thickness,  and  in 
the  brown  shade  which  it  assumes  in  certain  lights,  particu- 
larlv  on  the  loins,  which  are  a  uniform  dark  brown.  It  fur- 
ther  resembles  the  latter  animal  by  its  large  white  whiskers, 
uniting  to  form  a  scanty  white  beard  under  the  chin,  and  by 
a  narrow  band  of  the  same  colour  across  the  forehead.  The 
throat  is  not  naked  and  dilatable  as  in  the  siamang,  but 
only  more  sparingly  furnished  with  short  hair  than  the 
breast  and  belly,  and  the  scrotum  is  provided  with  a  long 
pendent  tuft  of  hair,  tipped  with  red,  and  hanging  down 
nearlv  to  the  knee.  The  female,  according  to  M.  Duvaucelle, 
has  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties united  as  in  the  siamang ;  and  upon  dissection  it  was 
found  that  this  animal  had  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  being  one 
mure  than  in  the  other  species.  '  Thus,*  says  M.  Duvaucelle, 
'  the  ounko  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tne  siamang  in  the 
nature  and  colour  of  its  fur,  and  to  the  wouwou  in  its  white 
eyebrows  and  whiskers,  its  physiognomy  and  general  pro- 
pi  irtions,  in  the  absence  of  the  guttural  sack,  and  in  the 
union  of  the  index  and  middle-finger  on  the  hind  hands  of 
the  female  only.*  Tliis  sex  further  differs  firom  the  male  by 
itft  smaller  stature  and  the  absence  of  the  white  whiskers*  of 


which  no  further  trace  remains  than  two  light  hrown  mark « 
over  the  eyes.  With  this  exception  the  h^  is  unifortnlf 
hlack ;  the  breast  and  belly  have  very  little  hair,  but  tliat  ••' 
the  back  and  shoulders  is  extremely  long  and  thick,  ar.'l 
forms  a  kind  of  mane,  of  wliich  some  traces  Kkewi)»e  c\i«t. 
though  in  a  smaller  degree,  in  the  siamang  and  wouui  :. 
The  hair  of  the  fore-arm  in  both  sexes,  to  judge  at  !•  .  : 
from  the  lithographic  plates  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  rever«ecL  ..^ 
in  the  siamang  and  orang-outang ;  whilst  in  the  wouwou,  t  *. 
is  directed  towards  the  wrist  as  in  ordinary  raammaU. 

6.  The  gibbon  {P.  lor,  Lin.),  originally  descril)cd   l-v 
Buffon  and  Daubcnton,  and  confounded  by  Sir  8tamf*>r  1 
Ratiles  (in  his  Catalogue  of  Sumatran  Animals,  ioserteiJ  ux 
the  13th  volume  of  the  Transactions  qf  the  Linmtan  >'- 
cietij)  with  the  ounko,  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  sper.«*%, 
and  differs  not  only  in  its  external  characters,  but  hkewik- 
in  its  internal  conformation.    It  is  indeed  true  that  the^e 
two  species  resemble  one  another  in  the  quality  and  general 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  in  the  white  circle  which  more  *ir 
less  surrounds  the  face  of  both,  but  the  hands  and  feet  of  th<* 
ounko  are  black,  like  the  rest  of  the  bod^,  whibt  in  the  iriS- 
bon  they  are  light-grey,  and  form  astrikme  contrast  with  thi* 
colour  of  the  oUier  parts ;  the  hair  of  the  lore-arm,  Ukevit^-, 
is  reversed  in  the  former  species,  and  directed  in  the  Ufiu.il 
manner  towards  the  wrist  in  the  latter;  at  least  such  '\»  li.'- 
direction  given  to  it  in  the  engraving  of  Buffon,  and  there  »•> 
nothing  said  to  the  contrary  either  in  his  description,  or  vu 
that  of  the  accurate  Daubenton,  whose  notice  it  could  ti   t 
possibly  fail  to  have  attracted,  had  it  existed  in  his  specimen  . 
the  inaex  and  middle  hind  toes  are  separate  in  the  fcmu  \c 
gibbon,  whilst  in  the  ounko  they  are  united  (always  pr*  - 
suming  that  M.  Duvaucelle's  specimens  were  really  the  malt 
and  female  of  the  same  species,  of  which  there  is  good  n-   - 
son  to  doubt) ;  and,  finally,  there  are  but  twelve  pair<»   <  i 
ribs  in  the  gibbon,  and  fourteen  in  the  ounko,  as  dcu]<  -^  • 
strated  by  ue  dissections  of  Daubenton  and  Duvaur*  In* 
respectively. 

The  gibbon  observed  by  Buffon  was,  like  the  generalit\  •  f 
its  congeners,  of  a  gentle,  affectionate  disposition,  and  i\\  .  t 
and  deliberate  in  all  its  movements ;  it  was  fearful  of  «-•  i  \ 
and  damp  weather,  and  received  the  bread,  fruit,  and  otl«<  r 
eatables  which  its  visiters  presented  to  it«  with  a  gentlerx  • 
very  different  from  the  abrupt  and  eager  manners  of  tl-. 
monkeys  and  baboons.  It  was  brought  fh>m  the  In«liau 
Archipelago. 

7.  The  Piihecut  leuciscus  of  Creoffiroy,  a.so  cabled  wm^- 
wou  by  the  Malays,  is  a  species  of  which  we  liave  at  prev.  i.i 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge.  It  closely  resembles  tiK 
P.  agiUs,  but  is  of  a  uniform  ashy- grey  colour,  with  a  blar*^. 
naked  fiice;  arms  still  longer  than  in  that  spocic^s,  ai^i 
much  larger  callosities.  Its  hair  is  of  a  softer  ana  more  fu  r7> 
quality  than  in  the  other  apes,  and  its  face  is  surround!. i! 
by  a  circle  of  Ught  grey,  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  and  top  of  i!*.i- 
head  being  very  dark  brown.  Professor  Cowper,  who  d(f- 
scribes  this  animal,  obtained  his  specimen  fix>m  the  Mdun-a 
Islands,  where  the  species  is  often  seen  swinging  tt*4-if 
among  the  long  slender  branches  of  the  bamboos.  It  i« 
said  oAen  to  walk  upright ;  its  habits  are  active,  and  its  dis- 
position irritable  and  passionate. 

APPELLEANS.    [See  Hkrbtics.] 

APELLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters, 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  native  of  5xe  litr  « 
island  of  Cos  in  the  iEgean  sea.  Nearly  all  that  we  knon 
about  him,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  scattered  notu*«  ^. 
is  contained  in  the  10th  chap,  and  the  35th  book  of  Phtt\  » 
Natural  History,  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  fixed.  I 'it 
we  are  told  that  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  in 
01.  cxii.,  or  about  r.c.  332 ;  and  as  he  painted  a  great  many 
portraits  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  he  coukl  not  )«? 
a  very  young  man  in  b.c.  336,  the  time  of  Phihp's  death. 
He  also  survived  Alexander,  who  died  b.c.  323. 

His  chief  master  was  Pamphilus,  a  Macedonian,  and  .i 
distinguished  artist,  whose  tee  was  very  high.     Ap«*!lt*4 
received  instruction  from  him  at  Sicyon,   a   city   vh*r  b 
for  some  time  before  and  after  this  date  had  a  Ugh  rcpM 
tation  as  a  school  both  of  sculpture  and  painting.     Of    .   « 
earliest  essays  we  know  nothing;  but  we  are  told  that  \  .^ 
diligence  was  unwearied,  and  that  he  never  passed  a  (U  » 
without  doing  something;  *ut  non  Uneam  durendoex*  r- 
ceret  artem  :*  Winkelmann  interprets  these  words  to  n><  1 1  . 
'  that  he  never  passed  a  day  without  trying  to  impr  - 
himself  as  a  draughtsman,    a  sense  which  the  wonlj  a    ' 
very  well  bear,    liie  story  of  his  first  acquaintance  «it*i 
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tennination  by  gradually  sinking  to  a  plain ;  but  towards  the 
east  they  have  only  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Savona,  where  the  Apennines  commence, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps.  The  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Apennines  is  thus  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Bormida,  north  of  Finale,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  between 
the  Col  de  San  Giacomo,  the  last  of  the  conspicuous  heights 
of  the  Maritime  Alp,  and  the  Col  di  Cadibona,  the  first 
mouutain  of  the  Apennines.  From  this  point  (about 
44°  16'  N.  lat,,  8°  J8'E.  long.)  they  stretch  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  until  they  reach  the  pass  of  the  Boc- 
chetta,  due  north  of  Genoa ;  thence  they  continue  to  run 
eastward,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pontremoli,  from  which  point  they  extend  in  a  general  south- 
east directiun,  but  not  without  some  deviations,  through  the 
peninsula,  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  rousts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  to  Capo  di  Leuca,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  From  the  centre  of 
Calabria  a  branch  extends  nearly  due  80uth  to  Cape  Sparti- 
vento,  (37°  56'  N.  lat,  16°  5'  E.  long.)  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  Italy  :  they  consequently  run  through  6°  20'  of 
latitude.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  a^out  650  English 
miles  in  a  direct  line ;  but,  including  lis  windings,  it  is  Tittle 
short  of  800  miles. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Apennines  presents  neither 
the  vertical  needles  of  the  Alps,  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Py- 
renees, nor  the  long  rocky  clifTs  or  escarpments  of  the  Jura 
mountains;  their  forms  ore  smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy, 
bare  rocks  scarcely  ever  appearing,  except  in  the  highest 
parts.  The  most  elevated  point  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  chain,  a  httlo  eastward  of  Aquila,  where  Monte  Como 
rises  to  the  height  of  9521  feet,  an  elevation,  however,  which 
is  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  that  climate.  The 
great  chain  is  usually  divided  into  four  principal  groups, 
called  the  Ligurian,  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Neapohtan 
Apennines. 

l.The  Ligurian  Apennines  encircle  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  from 
the  Maritime  Alps  to  Monte  Gisa,  north  of  Pontremoli,  at  the 
source  of  the  little  river  Magra,  and  from  thence  they  stretch 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tus- 
cany. The  length  of  this  group  is  about  120  miles;  the 
crcbt  of  the  mountain  chain  is  from  seven  to  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  from  the  Po.  From  their  north-western  extremity 
the  elevation  rather  diminishes  until  they  reach  the  pass 
of  the  Bocchetta  ,  but  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  rise, 
and  in  Monte  Pellegrino,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  5161  feet:  the  brendtli  of  the 
group  increases  with  the  height,  but  docs  not  anywhere 
exceed  twenty- five  miles.  The  slope  of  the  mountains 
toward  the  sea  is  abrupt,  and  is  broken  by  numerous  deep 
gullies,  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  rush  down  with  prodi- 
gious violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Mediter- 
ranean side  there  are  only  two  rivers  with  a  moderate 
length  of  cour^e.  tlie  Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after 
uniting  their  waters,  fall  iiro  the  sea  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia ;  but  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  slope  there  are  many  considerable  streams,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Po,  — the  Bormida,  Scrivia,  Trebbia,  Nura, 
Taro,  Grustollo,  and  S  jcchia.  The  beds  of  all  these  rivers  are 
sometimes  filled  with  great  torrents,  at  other  times  nearly 
dry,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  lies 
upon  the  mountains  from  which  they  are  fed.  The  scenery 
of  the  Ligurian  Aiiennines,  particularly  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side,  is  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  description ; 
and  in  the  celebmted  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  nothing  can  be 
more  magnificeflt  than  the  prospect  on  issuing  from  the 
wild  mountain  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  there,  for  the 
first  time,  look  upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  mountain  barrier  between  the  basin  of  the  Po 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  great  roads,  constructed  at  a  vast  expense  and 
with  much  skill.  The  most  considerable  of  these  arc,  l.the 
road  from  Alessandria  up  the  vallev  of  the  Bormida,  by 
Acqui  and  Spigno,  over  the  pass  of  NIontenotte  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4460  feet,  to  Savona.  2.  That  from  Alessandria  o\er 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  by  Novi,  Gavi,  Voltaggio.  and  the  Boc- 
chetta to  Genoa.  3.  From  Parma  by  Fornovo,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Taro,  and  over  the  pass  de*  Cento  Cra?i  to  Pontremoli, 
and  thenc«  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra  to  AuUa,  Sarzana, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  The  communication  between 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  is  by  the  celebrated  load 


begun  under  Napoleon,  called  the  Comiobe,  which  niii« 
along  the  sea  coast  from  Nice  by  Oneglia,  Savona,  Genoa, 
Chiavari,  and  Massa,  to  Leghorn. 

2.  The  Ehiurun  Apennines  extend  from  Mont«  PclV-- 
grino  to  Monte  Comaro,  in  12°  3'  £.  long.,  and  in  a  dircrt 
Une  between  Ftorenco  and  Fano,  a  distance  of  atxiut  ; '» 
miles.  In  this  group  the  mountain  chain  appioacl.**. 
nearest  to  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Cornaro  being  about  tuenu  - 
four  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred from  Orbitello  on  the  west  coast.  The  slope  is  rap  ! 
towards  the  Adriatic  in  the  southern  part  of  the  group,  bv.t 
in  the  northern  part  there  is  a  gradual  fall  to  the  marshe*  or 
the  lower  Po  and  the  sandy  plains  which  stretch  from  thcnr^ 
southward  along  the  coast.  On  the  western  side,  the  moun- 
tains throw  out  numerous  branches  and  fall  gradually 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  sinking  southward  mto  th'* 
low  marshy  country  of  the  Maremma.  The  highest  iXMnr^ 
of  the  group  are,  Monte  Cimone,  6975  feet,  and  Blonf** 
Amiata,  west  of  Radicofani,  5794  feet  above  the  level  of  it.c 
sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  former,  which  is  a  hrtle  to 
the  west  of  a  direct  line  between  Modena  ond  Pistoja,  thervt 
is  a  most  extensive  prospect;  on  one  side  the  \a^C  p*aiii 
of  Lombardy,  including  the  territories  of  Parma,  Re;;);) «. 
Modena,  and  part  of  Romagna,  with  the  Adriatic  in  ib** 
distance;  on  the  other  side,  a  great  part  of  TuM^nrv^. 
showing  the  whole  course  of  the  Arno  to  its  embouchi  '• 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  terminates  the  view.  On  tK 
eastern  side  of  this  group  there  are  numerous  stream «,  I  t.t 
none  of  great  importance ;  on  the  we>tern  side  arc  t  \  •• 
sources  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Arno  which,  though  mt«  i 
less  than  the  Tiber,  becomes  a  considerable  strt  -i  •  •! 
by  the  waters  which  it  receives  from  these  mouncnm* 
l^he  communication  between  Lombardy  and  Florenr**  i« 
by  two  great  roads  over  the  Apennines,  the  one  from  >!«  - 
dena  by  Pavallo,  Pieve-Pelago,  on  the  west  side  of  Hf  i  ni^» 
Cimone,  through  the  pass  of  Fimidbo,  by  Pistoja;  the  otl  t-r 
from  Bologna  by  Lojano,  through  the  pass  of  Pietra  M^U, 
at  an  elevation  of  .'V284  feet 

3.  The  Roman  Apennines  run  nearly  throi^h  the  rent^* 
of  the  peninsula,  from  Monte  Comaro  to  Monte   Wlifi'«. 
which  IS  almost  due  east  of  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  I    ^ 
miles.     In  this  group  arc  the  two  most  lofty  points   .  f 
the  whole  chain   of  the  Apennines;    they  are  situatf  : 
not  far  from  each  other,  in  Abruazo  Ultenore;   the  <^t*\ 
called  II  Gran  Sasso  d' Italia,  of  which  the  summit,  M<>'  ii 
Corno,  is  9521  feet  above  the  Fea;  the  other,  Monte  \  .  • 
lino,  is  8183  feet  high.     Besides  these,  there  are   t;.:^ 
other  mountains  of  great  height ;  namely,  Monte   ^  vi* .. 
8135  feet,  Monte  Sibilla,   near   Asooli,    anciently    &!'*:.» 
Tetricus,   7212  feet,  and  II  Terminillo  Grande,  north  .  i 
Rieti,  7034.    These  are  all  covered  with  snow  the  irv;>*.-r 
part  of  the  year,  for  snow  falls  sometimes  in  Mu}   a; .' 
September.      Between  Monte  Sibilla  and  Monte  \\4in\ 
several  branches  are  thrown  off  towards  the  Adiiatic  . 
one  side,  and  towards  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  ii>c 
latter  having  a  south-west  direction,  and  one  of  them  acoM^i- 
panying  the  lower  course  of  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  the  |»ia.:  « 
near  Rome. 

4.  The  Neapolitan  Apennines  include  all  that  part  of  the 
mountain  system  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Monte  Vehn(»  r.> 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Terra  di  Otranto  and  Calmbria,  Ca^^r 
Leuca,  and  Cape  Spartivento,  and  which  no  longer  ff»ru.» 
one  great  range,  but  rather  a  diverging  group  of  subor<li- 
nate  chains.  The  highest  point,  towa^s  their  oortlit  ^  • 
extremity,  is  Monte  Miletto,  in  the  eastern  p«rt  of  i  .• 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  antient  Samnium,  east  of  Venafrum. 
and  north  of  Capua.  It  is  6744  feet  high,  and  in  the  vaZle^* 
of  Matese,  near  its  summit,  snow  is  found  nestrly  t'  f 
whole  year.  From  Monte  Chilone,  west  of  Try) a,  & 
great  branch  is  thrown  off  from  the  central  chain,  m  x 
north-easterly  direction,  through  the  Capitanata.  wbict.. 
turning  eastward,  runs  out  to  the  promonto^'  of  Gariranui.'. 
Mms  Garganiis  in  Apulia.  It  rises  in  several  plam  u  t.i 
considerable  ele\'ations,  the  most  conspicuous  of  win.  :i 
are  Monte  Calvo,  5295  feet  high,  and  Monte  Gargar.t\ 
which  is  nearly  as  much.  Another  great  branch  is  throw  n 
off  not  far  from  Venosa,  Venusia,  and  stretches  tout;.- 
east,  through  the  districts  of  Bari  and  Otranto,  and  «ic^ 
a  gradually  diminishing  fall  terminates  in  the  low  hi  U 
between  the  towns  of  Gallipoli  and  Otranto.  From  tli«> 
neighbourhood  of  Venosa  the  mountains  also  take  a  westrrt. 
ilirection,  bending  a  httle  to  the  south,  and  terminating  m 
Cape  Campanella  opposite  the  rocky  island  of  Cajih ;  thus 
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firom  Cape  Campanella  to  Cape  Leuca  the  mmintains  ibrm 
a  oootinuous  eurvUinear  boundanr  between  the  northern 
parts  and  the  southern  portion  of  tnis  great  peninsula.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Apennines  stretches  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Venosa  to  the  extremity  of  Cahibria,  and  rises  in 
maay  places  into  mountains  of  great  height  The  most  lofty 
of  theie,  II  Pollino,  is  on  the  southern  Emit  of  the  province 
of  Basilicata,  (about  4(P  N.  lat)  and  is  7076  feet  high ; 
patches  of  snow  may  be  seen  upon  it  even  in  July.    The 
other  lofty  mountains  of  Calabna  are,  Monte  Sivino  in 
Basilicata,  6000  feet ;  La  Sila,  east  of  Cosenza,  4935  feet ; 
and  Monte  Alto,  the  highest  point  of  Monte  Aspro,  east  of 
the  straits  of  MesBina,  4380  feet 

Geological  Structure. — ^A  kind  of  conventional  boundary 
has  been  laid  down  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an^  line  of  separation  from 
difference  of  (^eoloeical  constitution ;  there  is  too  great  a 
blending  and  interlacing  of  formations  of  different  ages,  to 
enable  ua  to  say  where  one  system  of  mountains  ends,  and 
the  other  begins.  According  to  Signer  Pareto  of  Genoa,  who 
has  examined  the  Northern  Apennines  with  more  care 
than  any  other  geologist,  there  are  tb^cee  great  deposits  to 
which  the  various  stratified  rocks  of  liguria,  that  are  older 
than  the  tertiary,  may  be  referred.  The  lowest  is  an 
assemblage  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  day-slate,  talc-slate,  and 
a  semi-granular  limestone;  the  next,  an  assemblage  of 
argillaceous  slates,  marlv  sandstones,  and  slates,  sandstones, 
and  limestones ;  and  the  uppermost  consist  of  a  series  of 
marly  limestones,  and  a  sandstone  called  madgnot  wilJi 
impressions  of  marine  plants.  These  strata,  together  with 
seme  partial  deposits  of  puddinptone,  are  all  more  or  less 
inelincM,  sometimes  nearly  vertical,  and  frequently  much 
contorted,  particularly  the  uppermost  strata.  Upon  these 
are  found  deposits  of  tertiary  formation,  usually  in  norizontal 
stratification;  but  they  occur  only  in  detached  spots  of 
limited  extent,  on  the  MiediteRanean  side  of  the  chain,  while 
ia  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  they  form  a  continuous  sone, 
skirting  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  firom  Ceva  on 
the  west,  to  Fomovo  on  the  east  The  prevaUing  strati- 
fled  rock  of  the  ligurian  Apennines,  according  to  Brocchi, 
is  that  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  madgno  ;  but 
that  term  is  applied  to  sandstones  of  verv  difEsrent  ages, 
and,  therefore,  some  uncertainty  attends  all  deseriptions  in 
vhich  it  is  used.  It  contains  subordinate  beds  of  limestone ; 
but  no  veins  or  other  deposits  of  metals  have  bidierto  been 
fcand  in  it.  Besides  the  calcareous  beds  that  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  maeignOf  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  what 
Broccbi  considered,  out  in  some  cases  at  least  improperly, 
a  transition  limestone  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  the 
same  rock  appears  in  severalplaoes  southward,  along  the 
shores  of  the  idediterranean.  The  mountains  of  San  Jmiano 
near  Pit  a  ar«  composed  of  it ;  the  broccatello  marble  of 
Sienna  is  a  'varietv  of  it  and  it  is  found  in  insulated  hills 
at  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Cape  Ciroellob  the  antient 
Circean  promontory.  Not  a  trace  of  this  so  called  tran- 
»itioQ  limestone  is  to  be  seen,  according  to  Broccbi,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Apennines.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
madgno  is  not  exactlv  known,  but  it  is  supposed  not  to 
eitend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortons. 

Among  the  unstratiied  rocks  of  laguria,  serpentine  is  by 

far  the  most  important     According  to  Pareto,  it  is  not 

found  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  commences  near  Savona, 

and  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  country  between  that 

town  ana  Genoa,  and  as  far  inland  as  Voltaggio.    It  is 

also  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 

forming  detached  groups  of  hills  many  miles  distant  from 

each  other,  and  Brooohi  desoribes  it  as  occurring  as  far  as 

Orbitello,  which  seems  to  be  its  soutbem  limit     It  is  not 

confined   to   the  Mediterranean   side,  but  rises  up  near 

Bobbio,  Fomovo,  and  between  Sassuolo  and  Modena,  in  the 

basin  of  Lombardy.    A  variety  of  serpentine,  containing  a 

miiture  of  felspar  and  diallage,  called  in  the  country  grani- 

Ume,  and  by  geologists  gaSbro  and  diallage-rock,  is  found 

in  several  places ;  and  occasionally  of  a  quuity  that  makes 

it  applicable  for  works  of  ornament    Serpentine,  under  all 

its  forms,  is  now  classed  by  most  geologists  among  the  rocks 

of  igneous  origin,  and,  finom  the  observations  of  Pareto, 

Hoffman,  De  la  Beche,  and  others,  it  is  probable  that  the 

great  dislocations  and  contortions  which  are  observed  in  the 

itratified  rocks   of  Liguria  have  been  produced  by  the 

forcible  injeotion  of  this  rock  among  them,  m  a  melted  state, 

torn  the  mterior  of  the  earth.    That  the  serpentine  was  in 

a  highly  heated  condition  is  inferred  from   the    altered 


structure  of  the  slate  and  nmestone^  m  many  ^sces  where 
they  are  seen  in  contact  with  eaoh  other.  Fareto  is  of 
opinion  that  this  eruption  of  the  serpentine  took  place 
prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  tertiary  beds,  but  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont considers  that  eruptions  have  repeatedly  taken  place, 
and  even  after  the  formation  of  the  most  recent  strata,  as 
the  tertiarv  deposits,  though  usually  horizontal,  are  some- 
times highly  inclined. 

Near  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines 
there  is  a  distinct  group,  callea  the  Alpi  Appuani,  separated 
from  the  main  range  by  a  considerable  depression,  in  this 
group  are  situated  the  celebrated  marble  quarries  of  Car* 
rara,  which  have  been  worked  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  continue  to  supply  many  kinds  for  architectural  pur- 
poses and  the  finest  qualities  for  sculpture :  there  is 
an  immense  export  of  the  marbles  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  limestone  was  long  considered  a  primary  formation, 
and  was  usually  referred  teas  the  tvpe  of  primitive  lime- 
stone ;  but  it  was  afterwards  thought  by  many  to  be  of  a 
more  modem  date,  and  the  German  geologist,  F.  Hoff- 
mann, who  has  lately  visited  that  part  of  Italy,  has  disco- 
vered that  it  contains  organic  remains,  and  he  assigns  it  to 
the  same  geological  age  as  the  oolite  or  Jura  limestones. 
The  highly  crystalline  state  of  the  rock,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  greater  number  of  the  organic  remains,  he 
considers  to  be  the  effect  of  heat  when  me  eruption  of  the 
serpentine  took  place.  He  traced  the  limestone  uninter- 
ruptedly to  where  it  contains  numerous  fossils ,  fhim  that 
point  the  beds  increase  in  inclination,  and  gradually  chanee 
their  internal  structure,  and  at  last  form  a  mass  nearly 
thirty  mUes  long,  scarcely  ever  at  a  less  elevation  than 
4000  feet  above  ue  sea,  and  rising  often  much  higher,  as  in 
the  Panic  della  Croce,  at  the  souttiem  extremity,  6102  feet, 
the  Piszo  d'Uccello,  at  the  north-west  end,  6147  feet  and 
Monte  Sacro,  above  Carrara,  5540  feet,  on  the  slope  of 
which  the  numerous  quarries  are  worked.  The  limestone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Frigido  lies  upon  clay-slate,  which  rests 
upon  mica-slate,  and  this  last  upon  gneiss,  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann is  of  opinion,  after  very  careful  examination,  that  the 
two  latter  rocks  are  the  clay-slate  altered  and  rendered  crys- 
talline by  the  action  of  heat 

After  leaving  Liguria,  the  rock  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  is  a  limestone  which 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects.  It  contains  very  few 
fossils,  and  affords  very  little  interest  to  the  geolofpst;  its 
uniformity  is  absolutely  wearisome.  Once  entered  within  its 
domain,  we  may  travel  for  days  without  meeting  anything 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  its  eternal  sameness.  It  is  the 
sole  constituent  of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  Romagna, 
Fabiiano,  Foligno,  and  the  Abruzzi,  and  stretches  uninter- 
ruptedly throueh  the  provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Bari  to 
the  extreme  pomt  of  Otranto.  The  Apennines  come  close 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  until  that  river  takes  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  south-west  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Sant*  Oreste,the  antient  Soracte,  which  is  an  outlier 
of  the  Apennines,  as  geologists  term  such  detached  hills, 
when  they  are  compost  of  me  same  materials  as  the  main 
ridge:  it  rises  to  uxe  height  of  2140  feet.  In  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  a  range  of  mountains,  composed  of  the 
same  limestone,  is  separated  from  the  central  chain  b]r  the 
valley  of  the  Tolero.  This  detached  group,  the  territory 
and  stronghold  of  the  antient  Volsd,  extends  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  from  Monte  Fortino,  a  part  of  the 
antient  Montes  Lepini,  to  the  sea  at  Terracina,  and  rises 
in  some  places  to  considerable  heights :  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Prony,  Monte  Schiera  d*Asino  is  4878 
and  Monte  Capreo  4816  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Another  subordinate  range  extends,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  between  Salerno  and  Nocera  to  Cape  Campanella, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  of  which  the  island 
of  Capri  is  a  prolongation.    In  this  p[roup,  Monte  St  An- 

felo  di  Castellamare  rises  to  the  height  of  4688  feet  and 
lonte  Solaro,  in  the  island  of  Capri,  to  3195  feet,  according 
to  Tenore  in  his  Gtographie  Phynque  du  Royavme  am 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines  the  limestone  is 
mostly  covered  by  tertiary  and  VMcanic  products,  so  that  it 
seldom  appears  far  from  the  central  chain,  unless  wheathe 
suboidinate  branches  rise  to  considerable  heights.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  tertiary  deposits  do  not  extend  so  f^  south, 
at  least  they  do  not  cover  a  fnai  extent  of  country,  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Puglia  Pietrosa,  a  part  of  antient  Apulia, 
the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  Inclined 
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beds,  from  the  central  range  to  the  sea  shore ;  and  in  the 
culture  of  the  olive  and  vine  in  that  country,  they  break  the 
masses  of  limestone  to  come  at  a  layer  of  ochreous  earth  in 
which  to  set  the  plants.  From  the  p^reat  scarcity  of  organio 
remains,  we  yet  know  little  with  certamty  about  the  geological 
age  of  the  Apennine  hmestones,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  say 
ifthey  belong  to  one  or  to  different  periods ;  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  belong  to  some  part  of  our  secondary 
Series  between  the  Uas  and  the  chalk,  and  most  probably  in 
greater  part  are  equivalents,  in  point  of  age,  to  our  oolite 
deposits.  Like  most  other  limestone  formations,  they  abound 
in  great  caverns. 

*  Calabria  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  geologists. 
The  Apennine  limestone  extends  into  it;  but  there  are 
also  large  tracts  of  the  countiv  occupied  by  primary  strata, 
and  a  granitic  ridge  passes  tnrough  it,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  several  tlMusand  feet.  There  are  besides  tertiary 
deposits,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude^ 

Low  hills  of  rounded  undulating  forms  skirt  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
Apennines  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  They  have 
been  called  by  geologists  the  Stibapennines,  as  they  never 
rise  above  a  mcderate  degree  of  elevation.  They  are  com- 
posed of  marls,  covered  by  yellow  sand,  both  abounding  in 
organic  remains,  and  have  been  considered  by  Brocchi,  who 
first  described  them  in  detail,  and  by  other  geologists,  as 
belonging  to  one  period  of  formation.  But  Mr.  Lyell  is  of 
opinion  that,  while  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in 
the  arrangement  and  mineral  composition,  there  is  not  that 
dose  resemblance  in  aU  parts  of  the  Subapennines  which 
should  lead  us  to  assume  an  exact  identity  of  age,  and  that 
the  fossils  they  contain  indisputably  prove  that  they  were 
deposited  during  three  distinct  periods.  He  considers  that 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  hill  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  those  m  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  belong  to  the  Miocene  period ;  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Subapennine  formations  of  Northern  Italy  and  "Tus- 
cany, and  perhaps  those  around  Rome  also,  belong  to  the 
older  Pliocene  period ;  and  that  the  tufaceous  fbrmations  of 
Naples,  the  calcareous  strata  of  Otranto,  and  probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  Calabria,  were  deposited 
durmg  the  newer  Pliocene  period.  (See  LyelTs  Prindplei 
of  Oeolofft/t  vol.  iii.  ch.  xii.) 

The  marls  are  composed  of  clay,  with  much  calcareous 
matter,  are  of  a  greyish-brown  or  blue  colour,  often  without 
Imes  of  stratification,  but  sometimes  thinly  laminated. 
They  are  firequently  of  great  thickness,  as  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Parma,  where  the  marl  is  2000  feet  thick. 
They  contain  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  and  detached 
crystals  of  gypsum ;  sometimes  they  pass  into  compact  lime- 
stone, and  occasionally  there  are  interstratified  beds  of  sand- 
stone. They  constitute  very  frequently  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, but  more  usually  are  covered  with  sand.  The  great  arena- 
ceous deposit  lies  generally  upon  the  marl,  but  sometimes  it 
is  seen  reposing  on  the  Apennine  limestone.  It  sometimes 
passes  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  and  between  Florence 
and  Poggibonzi  there  is  a  range  of  conglomerate  belonging 
to  the  same  deposit,  extending  eleven  miles,  the  pebbles  of 
which  are  chiefly  limestone.  (Lyell,  ilnd,  voL  iii.)  Both  the 
marls  and  the  yellow  sand  abound  in  organic  remains,  but 
not  universally,  for  there  are  often  large  tracts  of  both  with- 
out any  fossils.  The  shells  are  usually  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation,  even  to  their  colours  and  the  ligament  which 
unites  the  valves ;  they  are  referable  to  species  and  families 
of  which  the  habits  are  extremely  diversified,  some  living 
in  deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  some  in  rivers,  others  at 
their  mouth.  Many  are  identical  with  species  now  inha- 
biting the  acyoining  seas,  others  with  species  now  living  in 
tropioU  seas.  The  remains  of  corals  and  fishes  are  not  un- 
frequent,  as  well  as  detached  bones,  and  even  entire  skele- 
tons of  whales  and  other  cetacea.  The  skeleton  of  a  whale 
twenty-one  feet  long  was  found  by  Cortesi  near  Castel 
Arquato,  between  Parma  and  Piacenxa,  in  the  marU  and 
OTster-shells  were  adhering  to  a  part  of  the  head,  showing 
that  it  must  have  lain  as  a  skeleton  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Bones  of  land  animals  are  ftequentlv  met  with,  and  that 
tiiejr  were  transported  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  evident  torn 
their  being  associated  with  marine  shells,  and  ftom  the 
thigh-bone  of  an  elephant  having  been  disinterred,  with 
OTster^thells  attached  to  it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  whale*s 
skeleton  mentioned  aboive. 

BesidM  these  mariiie  tertiary  deposits,  there  are  others 


which  are  lacustrine,  that  is  to  «iy,  the  maferials  nasi  ha^-e 
been  deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes.    A  fonnatioa  of  th>4 
sort  occurs  in  the  Unper  Val  d'  Amo :  this  great  vallcv » 
ifhich  is  surrounded  Dy  precipitous  rocks,  consists  of  three 
distinct  basina,  connectea  tocher ;  the  uppermost  is  i but 
of  Arezzo,  the  next  that  of  Figline,  and  the  lowest  that 
of  rincisa.     The  basin  of  Arezzo  contains  a  deposit  of 
rolled  pebbles,  heaped  together  without  any  order,  with 
fossil  bones  in  &e  lower  part  of  the  mass,  and  coven  ni» 
a  blue  micaceous  clay,  with  bones  and  beds  of  lignit«-. 
In  the  basin  of  FigUne,  the  same  day  is  covert^   by 
rolled  pebbles,  fine  sand^  and  coarse  quartxose  sand.  aii<l 
bones  nave  been  found  in  all  the  beds.    In  the  basin  of 
rincisa  there  are  the  same  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  but 
the  pebbles  are  wanting:  these  last  are  larger  in  size  and 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  scroti - 
dary  rocks  of  Yallombrosa,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  i^K*y, 
fix)m  which  they  have  been  derived.    These  deposits  rt^c 
considerably  above  the  present  bed  of  the  Amo;  the  blu« 
clay,  which  is  always  undermost,  from  50  to  60  feet :  tha 
gravel  as  much  as  200.    Thev  contain  no  fossil  marine  pr  j- 
,  auctions  whatsoever,  their  snells  belonging  exclusively  t-  > 
fresh  water.     The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  oin- 
nected  with  this  lacustrine  deposit,  in  the  very  centre  of  t!i«« 
Apennines,  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  bones  of  grvat 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  warm  climates,  some  of  them  the 
inhabitants  of  swamps,  and  all  of  extinct  species.    Tbey 
are  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus  : 
the  skeletons  of  the  latter  are  exceedingly  abundant,  nti 
less  than  forty  individuals  having  been  fonnd  prior  to  Ih^'i. 
Brocchi  relates  that  such  is  the  quantity  of  elephant*' 
bones,  that  the  valley  is  like  a  vast  cemetery  of  these  gisc*  ri  t .  <* 
animals,  and  that  before  the  peasants  learned  to  keep  tlic>«* 
relics  for  sale  to  the  curious,  they  used  to  inclose  tiieir  &rir> 
dens  with  legs  and  thigh-bones  of  elephants.    Besides  the?^* 
greater  animals,  bones  have  been  found  of  bears,  hvfenaL»« 
an  animal  like  the  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tsqtirs,  hor«f«, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  and  stags.    *In  winter,*  says  Mr.  L\i'!I. 
'  the  superficial  degradation  of  Che  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bon^-** 
which  the  year  before  were  buried,  are  seen  to  project  from 
the  surfoce  of  the  soil,  and  are  described  by  the  peasants  u« 
growing.    In  this  manner  the  tips  of  the  horns  of  sta^«,  %,r 
of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses,  often  appear  on  the  surlhjv. 
and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  entire  head  or  skele- 
ton.' 

'^  Besides  this  great  lacustrine  deposit  of  the  Unper  \:i\ 
d*Amo,  there  are  others  of  a  like  nature,  sucn  as  at 
Cadibona  near  Savona,  where  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  ar.^l 
clay  are  associated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brow  t) 
coal,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  dcp^>%-.t 
exceeding  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  In  the  midst  of  tl»e 
coal  beds  have  been  found  entire  jaws  and  other  bones  uf  aii 
extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous  or  thick-skin  n«*  > 
tribe,  called  by  Cuvier  Anthracotherium,  the  bone  ii^^m 
being  changed  into  a  kind  of  coal. 

We  have  still  to  notice  a  very  important  feature  connect*- 'I 
with  the  structure  of  the  Apennines,  namely,  the  region  wh;<*:i 
has  been  devastated  by  internal  fires.  This  region  is  nea:  S 
confined  to  the  middle  part  of  Italy,  and  to  the  western  s  •:. 
of  it.  The  volcanic  district,  properly  so  called,  is  boundi-l 
on  the  south  by  Cape  Campanella  on  the  south  side  of  t ' . 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Ombrone,  wh*«  .) 
enters  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Elba ;  i).*- 
distance  between  those  limits  is  about  230  miles.  Its  $n^at>  -t 
breadth,  which  is  about  forty  miles,  is  at  Radicofani  in  th. 
high  road  between  Sieima  and  Rome,  a  volcanic  mount  ••--' 
3060  feet  high.  Monte  Amiata,  which  is  also  volcanic,  ar  ) 
5794  feethigh,liesimmediately  west  of  Radicofani.  Volrai. 
action  has  long  ceased  in  every  part  of  this  district,  e\r«-(  t 
at  its  southern  extremity :  and  there  are  no  historical  recv>pi- 
of  that  action,  except  with  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  ciiui*- 
try  immediately  contiguous.  The  volcanic  matter  w!iu*h 
covers  the  country  is  mostly  in  the  state  of  ashes  and  cinder «, 
either  loose  or  agglutinated  together,  forming  what  Th<* 
Italians  call  tufa ;  but  there  have  been  also  eruptions  of  ^..l 
lava  in  manv  places,  which  are  now  seen  in  the  form  of  U<i« 
and  cliffs  of  nm  rock.  Of  these  last  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  group  of  hills  south  of  Rome,  of  which  M<*n:o 
Cavo,  the  antient  Alban  Mount,  is  the  most  conspicnoixs  pan. 
rising  to  the  heightof  3110  feet  The  waters  of  the  All^.-.n 
Lake  fill  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  fit>m  whidi  strvams 
of  lava  once  flowed  over ;  one  of  these  may  be  traced  by  the 
side  of  the  Appian  Way  to  within  two  miles  of  the  gates  of 
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Rome.   In  the  quames  then,  whioh  hate  simpUed  the 
pavinj^  stones  -of  toe  city  both  in  antieat  «nd  modem  timet, 
the  laya  is  observed  to  be  flucW  feet  thick,  and  to  rest  upon 
previoosly  ejected  cinden.    Ilie  Laso  Braociano,  north  of 
Rome,  was  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  solid  lava,  which  send  forth  numerous 
branches,  antient  streams  of  melted  stone,  into  the  surround- 
ing conntry :  and  between  the  lake  and  Civit&  Vecchia  there 
id  a  chain  of  limestone  hills,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  lava 
has  burst  through,  and  now  forme  great  vertical  masses. 
Another  range  of  hills,  composed  of  compact  lava,  which 
branches  out  on  every  side,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo;  the  highest  point,  Monte  Soriano,  the  antient 
Mons  Ciminus,  is  4163  feet  above  the  sea.    The  whole 
surface  of  the  district  we  are  now  describing  is  not  covered 
by  volcanic  products,  for  both  the  Apennine  limestone  and 
tertiary  formations  rise  up  in  many  places  from  beneath 
them,  and  in  other  places  they  are  covered  by  fresh-water 
deposits  which  have  been  formed  since  the  eruptions  ceased. 
The  country  round  Rome  is  overspread    with   volcanic 
matter,  and  the  seven  hills  themselves  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  Iving  above   marine  tertiary  formations. 
These  last  are  laid  bare  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill ; 
and  Monte  Mario,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ^ber,  446  foet 
high,  is  wholly  composed  of  tne  Subapennine  deposits,  large 
oyster-sh^  having  been  fonnd  in  abnndanoe  at  the  very 
summit.    The  volcanic  products  are  ftund  high  up  amonc 
the  sinuosities  of  the  Apennine  valleys :  ascending  the  bed 
of  the  Teverone,  stony  tufa  forms  lofty  rocks  near  Vieo- 
varo,  above  Tivoli,  and  still  farther,  at  a  sh(«t  distance  firom 
Subiaco :  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  it  surrounds  liie  insn- 
lated  Soraete,  and  it  is  also  fbund  in  the  valleys  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennines  which  terminates  in  the  sea  at 
Terracina.    It  is  an  important  circumstance  in  the  geolo- 
{^cal  history  of  Italy  that  the  volcanic  products  altemate  in 
many  situations  with  the  tertiary  marine  deposits,  and  that 
elephants'  bones  have  been  ft^nd  at  considerable  depths 
imbedded  in  the  tufa.    Marine  shells  are  contained  in  the 
tufa  or  volcanic  ashes  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.    We  pass 
over,  at  present.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  great  volcanic  dis- 
trict which  surrounds  it,  because  these  will  be  treated  of  with 
more  detail  upon  a  iiiture  occasion.    There  are  several  in- 
stances of  volcanic  action  more  in  the  centre  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  far  detached  fh>m  the  great  region  of  volcanos 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  as  at  Telese,  between  Capua  and 
Benevento,  and  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia. 

We  have  alluded  to  deposits  still  newer  than  the  volcanic 
ejections ;  these  are  of  fresh-water  formation,  and  are  an 
important  feature  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  country. 
They  are  composed  of  sands,  clays,  and  maris,  and  of  the 
solid  stone  called  travertine,  a  corruption  of  the  antient 
name  for  it,  viz.  Tiburtinum,  because  it  was  found  in  great 
abundance  near  the  town  of  Tibur.  All  these  deposits  con- 
tain lacustrine  sheUs,  particularlv  such  as  firequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertmo  is  a  deposit  ftom  water  holding 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  add 
which  is  common  in  spring  waters ;  by  exposure  to  air  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  carbonate  of  ume  is  deposited : 
such  springs  abound  in  many  parts  of  central  Italy  within 
the  volcanic  region.  In  some  parts  of  Tuscany  the  slanting 
sides  of  hiUs  are  covered  with  travertino.  Several  instances 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell  iPrindples  of  Geology,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xii.),  and  many  by  Brocchi,  in  his  work  on  the  geology 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  Vignone,  near  Kadieo- 
fani,  a  spring  has  deposited  a  series  of  strata  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  so  compact  as  to  form  an  excel- 
lent material  for  architectural  purposes.  At  Ban  Filippo, 
the  water  is  so  highly  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  that 
a  hard  stratum  of  stone,  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained  in 
four  months,  and  there  is  a  deposit  of  it  a  mUe  and  a 

Suarter  in  length,  a  third  of  a  mUe  in  breadth,  and  250  feet 
lick  in  some  places.  There  are  vast  formations  of  traver- 
tino at  Tivoli,  and  quarries  of  it  at  Ponte  Leucano  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  have  supplied  the  materials  for  some 
of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  antient  and  modern  Rome. 
These  fresn- water  deposits  appear  in  so  many  places,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  extend  over  the  whole 
country  anmnd  Rome.  Travertine,  containing  fresh-water 
and  land  shells,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  the  snails 
now  conamon  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  forms  thick  solid  beds 
on  the  Aventine  HiU  above  half  a  mile  in  length;  and  fresh- 
water depoeita  are  found  at  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the 


Tiber  on  the  Bsquiline  Hill.  In  many  places  they  eontftin 
the  bones  of  elephants,  and  other  land  aniniab,  as  in  the 
oelebmted  Mons  Saeer  near  Rome,  where  elephants*  bones, 
inorusted  with  oakaieous  spar,  were  dug  out  of  a  gravel  pit, 
at  a  depth  of  thir^  feet  below  the  surface. 

Before  conehidmg  this  rapid  Bketeh  of  the  geological 
struotoze  of  the  Apennines,  it  will  be  useM  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  those  neat  revolutions  in  the  phy- 
sic^ constitution  of  Italy,  which  the  rec(»ds  preserved  in 
her  mountaias  and  her  soil  so  dieariy  point  out  Many  and 
great  changes  must  have  taken  place  m  that  portion  of  the 
cruat  of  the  globe  long  before  the  Apennines  were  formed ; 
upon  the  consideration  of  these  we  shall  not  enter,  but  shall 
oonftne  ourselves  to  events  of  a  more  recent  geobgieal  date. 
It  is  an  established  principle  in  geology,  that  all  stratified 
rocks  containing  marine  remains  must  have  been  originally 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  horizootal,  or  nearly 
horiaontal  position,  and  the  inclined  strata  of  tihe  Apennines 
must  thenrfbie  have  been  upheawed  ftom  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  raised 
some  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming 
a  long  tongue  of  land,  or  a  chain  of  islands.  The  rocks  of 
which  they  are  composed  must  have  been  afterwaids  in  part 
broken  and  abraded,  to  suppW  the  materiab  of  the  conglo- 
merates and  other  tertiary  formatkmB  how  found  at  their 
foot,  fcr  in  aM  these  the  parent  reck  is  recognizable,  in 
rounded  pebbles.  These  materials  must  have  been  washed 
down  into  the  adjoining  seas,  together  with  remains  of 
plants  and  of  the  animate  whidi  inhabited  the  land,  whete 
they  formed  stratified  deposits,  inclosing,  during  the  process 
of  consolidation,  shells  and  other  marine  bodies.  By  a 
renewal  of  the  intemal  elevating  force  these  deposits  were 
in  their  turn  upheaved  to  form  the  Subapennine  hUls,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  central  mountain  chain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a  greater  height,  neater  extension  must  have 
been  given  to  the  land,  the  islands  disappearing  as  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountains,  of  which  they  formed  the  summits, 
rose  more  and  more  above  the  surfece  of  the  water ;  and 
thus  must  Italy  have  assumed  nearly  its  present  form. 
But  during  the  time  that  those  tertiary  formations  were  in 
progress,  were  must  have  been  submarine  volcanos  at  work, 
which,  fh>m  time  to  time,  spread  theur  ejections  over  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  thus  thev  became  interstratified  with  the 
materials  pouring  down  nom  the  land.  There  must  then 
have  ensued  a  renewal  of  the  upheaving  force,  and  the  effect 
of  that,  whether  by  sudden  or  by  continued  gradual  eleva- 
tions during  a  long  period,  amounted  to  a  raising  of  the 
land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  marine  shells  are  imbedded  in 
the  volcanic  tufk  of  the  Alban  Mount  at  that  height  above 
the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  elevating 
process  must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  ejection 
ftom  the  submarine  voieanos  of  the  ashes  and  tnfk  which 
cover  the  country  more  or  less  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Apennines  ftom  Tuscany  to  the  borders  of  Calabria ;  for 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  in  rdgitlar  stratified 
heds  and  contain  marine  shells.  That  they  were  not  depo- 
sited in  fiesh  water  is  also  evident  lh>m  this,  that  they  are 
found  in  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Proeida  where  no  great 
lakes  could  have  existed ;  and  in  the  former,  marine  niells 
imbedded  in  tufa  were  observed  by  Mr.  L^ell  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2600  feet  The  new  land  thus  laid  bare  must,  in 
process  of  time,  have  become  covered  with  veffetation, 
flourishing  in  a  climate  suited  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant» 
and  hippopotamus,  which,  with  numerous  other  MiimnU  be- 
longing to  species  now  extinct,  and  of  kinds  now  unknown 
in  Italy,  must  have  roamed  there  in  vast  numbers.  In 
this  state  of  things,  parts  of  the  country  must  have  been 
covered  by  vast  lakes  of  firesh  water,  for  lacustrine  deposits 
are  met  with  at  intervals  nearly  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
Subsequently  to  this  epoch,  other  great  revolutions  must 
have  taken  place  when  the  barrins  of  these  lakes  were 
broken  down,  and  when  the  erosions  of  torrents  and  denu- 
dations of  floods  fashioned  the  surface  of  the  country  into 
those  forms  which  it  now  presents.  Such  are  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  an  examination  of  the  geological  phenomena 
of  Italy  seems  to  lead. 

The  Flora  of  the  Apennines  is  so  very  neariy  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Alps,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing respecting  their  botany,  beyond  referring  to  the  latter 
artide 

APENRADE,  a  Danish  sea-port,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gulf,  called  the  '  Apenrader  ¥^hrde,*  in  the  Little  Belt, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Schleswig,  in  the  duchy 
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of  wteob  name  it  to  oomprlMd.  H  hu  iM-bktht,  m  tt^irhs^ 
men*t  uid  ohurity  school,  ootUm-pfrint  works,  and  tKreo 
poor*liouset»  and  is  defended  by  a  castle,  in  vfaieh  the 
haflkr  of  the  place  resides.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
town  ffoppoft  a  popnlation  of  about  3000.  The  haiiwur  is 
•baDow,  and  the  slnwing,  therelbre,  an  moored  about  a 
bundled  yaids  below  tne  bridee.  Ito  open  raadalead  is  un* 
safe  in  winter  time.  Long.  9^38'  B.,  lat.  ^^  8'  N. 
APBRB A,  a  speeias  of  wild  guineanpig.  [See  Cayy.] 
APBRISNTS,  in  medieine.  [See  Catbahtics.} 
APETALOUS  planU  oonstitQte  one  of  the  dMsions  hi 
Jutsiea*s  IMmnU  SffiUm,  They  oomprehead  all  genem 
whieh  aio  dieotyledonous  or  e3cogenous>  and  whioh  have  a 
ealyx  without  owolla ;  by  some  they  are  called  monochla- 
mydeous.  The  ohaiacler  by  which  these  plants  are  deined 
is  as  constant  as  any  of  those  which  botanists  employ  for  sub>- 
ordinate  divisions,  but  it  must  not  be  considered  absolute: 
ht  not  only  are  many  of  the  genera  whidi,-  in  oonseqiaence  of 
their  natural  affinities,  are  included  among  apetalous  plante 
provided  with  nidinientary  petals,  but  it  oocaswnally  happens 
that  in  orders  otherwise  constantly  furnished  witk  a  corolla^ 
partieukir  genera  occur  in  whifth  no  petals  are  ptodueed;  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pretty  little  shorfr^nt  found  on  moot  of  the  sandy  beaches 
of  this  country,  and  called  Qlaux  mantima.  This  speoiea 
is  very  nearly  related  to  the  orimrose»  and  certainly  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  taat  plant,  but  it  hse  no  corolla ; 
in  place  of  which  the  border  of  the  calyx  becomes  coloisiBd, 
ana  it  therefore  apparently  belongs  to  the  apetalous  division* 
although,  in  reality,  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  eharactnr 
of  monopetalous  plants.  It  is  cireumslauces  of  this  lund 
that  chimy  constitute  the  difficulty  of  studying  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  NaiunU  System  i  but  it  is  a  very  great  mi»- 
tahe  to  suppose  that  such  cases  are  numerous  enough  to 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  student 

APHE'LION,  from  the  Greek  <i««,  /rem,  and  ^IXut^  $Ae 
eim,  means  that  point  of  a  planeVs  orbit  which  is  i^thest 
from  the  sun.  Its  opposite  point  is  the  pseibkuok,  from 
w«pi,fiaar  to,  and  4^>  Me  mmi,  which  is  the  nearest  point  to 
thesun« 


Let  S  represent  the  sun,  SAB  the  earth's  orbit,  or  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  S  A  a  murallel  to  the  line  in  whica  the 
esrth's  equator  cuts  the  ecliptic,  from  which  line  all  helio- 
centrie  longitudes  (that  is,  measured  round  the  aun)  are 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  represented 
by  the  arrow.  Let  C PB  be  a  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
8  B  the  longest  line  whieh  can  be  dmwn  through  S,  then 
B  is  the  aphelion  of  the  planet  If  a  plane  6B6  bo 
drawn  perpendicnlar  to  the  ecUptic,  the  en^e  AS  G  is  the 
heliocentric  loogtlude  of  the  apnelion  B#  The  term  is  not 
usually  applied  to  antellitesy  though  they  too  have  thdr 
aphelia* 

The  suppositioQ  of  the  planets  moving  in  olliptiB  oifaits 
round  the  sun  is  not  true,  unless  the  ellipses  tnemselvea 
bo  supposed  slowly  to  change  their  positions  and  figures. 
In  all  the  planeU.  exoept  Venus,  a  very  little  more  than 
a  complete  revolution  must  be  made  between  two  aphelia ; 
in  VenuSft  on  the  oontmy,  a  Uttlo  lesiL  This  ineouality 
is  represented  by  saying,  that  the  aphelia  of  ail  the 
planets,  except  Venus,  slowly  ineseaie  in  longitudoi  while 
that  of  Venus  decreases.  The  spparanl  motion  of  the 
aphelia  is  Braater  than  the  real,  since  the  line  8  A  moves 
slowly  badLwardsL  [See  pRBCsasiON.]  The  .fip|parent 
annual  motion  of  the  aphelia  is  the  annual  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  together  with  the  real  annual  motiop,  except 
in  the  case  of  Venus,  in  which  the  apnarent  motion  is  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  dindnUhSa  bv  the  real  motion. 
The  apparent  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  Venus  b  like  that 
of  all  the  others,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  for 
though  the  aphelion  of  Venus  moves  backwards,  the  line 
8  A  does  the  same  at  a  greater  rate.  The  following  table 
gives  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  aphelia  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  at  the  dates  specified,  together  with  the 
apparent  annual  increase  of  longitude,  made  up  of  real 
increase  and  preoeisioiL  as  above  described.    Those  of  ttie 


now'plaMts  and  eoinott  cannot  70!  Weoniiiarod  as 

tained  with  the  same  degree  of  aeenraoy  m  Ibmm  of  tbo 
old  planets.  All  but  the  comets  are  taiken  ftoos  Bimfy's 
Atinmmttical  Tabim  and  Pornatl49. 

Old  flaneti,  January  1, 1801— 


Planet 

Hrlloc  I^Mg.  of  Apbelioo.    r^tatf  ftpfvimit 

Mercury 

ft64° 

21'     47"            AS^'f 

Venus 

308 

43       53               47-4 

Berth 

270 

80         5               41   'S 

Mars 

152 

23      M               65  *0 

Jupiter 

121 

6       35               07  M 

Saturn 

269 

9       30              69  M 

Herschd 

347 

31       16              02  '^ 

New  Planete,  Januery  1, 1820— 

Vesta    • 

69® 

33'     24^^            W'2 

Juno 

233 

33      46      undetermined 

Ceres 

327 

7       32              121-3 

Pallas 

301 

7       4      undetermined. 

Comets--' 

D«U. 

JNonf  of  DbooTow.        hang"  ^  ApUlhia. 

1835 

Halley                  123'' 

1832 

Encke                  337 

1832 

Biela                   288 

The  longitude  of  the  aphelion  of  Halley's  comet  is  that 
predioted  for  its  approaching  appeareace. 

APHIS,  the  pleat-louse,  or  pueeieii,  aa  extensive  gienua 
of  insects,  iatereetiag  to  naturalistaon  aeoonnt  of  tfieir  verv 
peculiar  eeoaomy,  bm  no  less  so  to  gardenars  tend,  farmors 
on  whose  crops  many  species  commit  most  dostruiaiivti  dr 
predations«  As  inaUUMes  of  the  latter  we  Ossf  reffar  to  tl<e 
hop-fly  id»  humuH)  and  the  bean^lphin  id,  fakm\  , 
flowers,  such  as  the  rose,  the  China  aster»  asd  the  raikMia 
ohrysaothemums,  suffer  ftom  other  specisa*  Ditrinir  Uir 
summer  of  1833>  the  esbbage  aitd  tunip  ctops  in  Kent 
w:ere  mnch  ii^ured  ttidoftendeetaoyed  bf  opuollesa  owamm 
of  A  hroMiicce, 

These  inaeeta  are  charaetedsed  by  'a  oolt  oeaLbody*  a 
small  head,  entire  and  semi-globular  eyesi  anlennm  of  eeweft 
joints  longer  than  the  body,  often  eetaeeoua^  aooMitiime* 
thickened  toward  the  top,  the  tspo  joints  at  the  base  very 
short,  the  next  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  beak  <Aasu- 
tellum)  arises  from  the  under  part  of  the  head  between 
the  fore-legs«  and  deycends  almost  peipendioulaily.  Th<e 
wings,  when  developed,  are  four  in  number,  but  soma  natu- 
ralists  represent  the  upperwiogs  rather  as  wing  cases  ieiptraK 
from  their  difference  of  texture.  The  legs  .are  veiy  losi^  ao«l 
slenderi  in  consequenoe  of  which  they  walk  awkwaidly.  In 
sketching  the  history  of  these  singular  insects*  it  will  b« 
mo^  convenient  to  begin  it  at  the  dose  of  autumn,  vh«n 
many  of  the  species,  such ,  as  A.  quercye,  d,  roem^  &c , 
are  numerous,  some  winged  and  some  without  wings,  of  both 
sexes,  so  that  while  the  first  may  fly  to  a  distance,  Iha  se- 
cond are  confined  to  their  native  plant  or  its  Tioinity* 

After  pairing,  the  mother  aphis  d/B]posits  what  have  been, 
by  some  naturalists,  termed  eegs,  m  a  place  enitaUa  U,« 
their  passing  the  wmter;  but  different  places  are  ctyiofa 
by  different  species;  some  choose  the  oak,  and  placa  x\»m 
egffs  on  an  exposed  twig  high  on  the  tree,  others  in  tl « 
sheltered  crevices  of  bark,  or  even  under  ground.  BooEktfi 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  aphides  are  alwi^'S  vivipa- 
rous and  never  lay  effgs,  what  are  commonly  called  ^\:% 
produced  in  autumn  being  a  sort  .of  coooou,  cousiatiug  ol 
the  young  aphis  inclosed  in  an  envelope*  Prom  our  own 
observations  on  those  of  the  oak,  we  are  oon\inced.  that  ih^ 
is  thefiust;  but  we  cannot  affirm,  upon  negative  evidenrc, 
that  none  of  the  sp^ies  lay  real  evgs. 

The  cocoons  or  eggs,  whichever  tney  may  be,  remain  torpid 
during 'uie  winter  (the  parents  haviog  died  aher  pitHlusia^ 
them,)  and  are  called  into  life  with  the  return  of  genial »  ea 
ther  in  the  spring.  The  number  of  insects  produced  mu^t 
of  course  correapoiid  to  the  number  if  cocoons  or  eggs  laid 
the  preceding  autumn,  but  being  all  ushered  into  active 
life  at  the  same  time,  their  simultaneous  anpearance  ba&  led 
to  the  popular, but  erroneous  notion,  that  tney  are|(cneniUNl 
by  the  air.  Blighting  weather,  as  it  is  termed^  is  aUo  ac- 
cused of  spreading  the  destructive  swarms  over  hop-gtiiUud» 
or  bean-fields,  but  their  rapid  uicreasc  is  whoHy  cau&cd  lf\ 
their  wonderful  powers  of  multiplying. 

Alt  the  aphides,  it  has  been  well  ascertained,  which  ap 
pear  in  spring  are  exclusively  females,  no  males  being  fouud 
tin  the  autumn ;  and  these  females  are  endowed  with  a 
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fcmdiljrtliBMtiiimdiUe.  H  LatraHls  n^  M10  female 
dwing  Um  tummer  months  will  produce  about  twenty-five 
a-d»y,  and  M.  Rdanmvr  oaleulated  that  one  aphb  may  be 
the  progenitor,  during  its  life,  of  the  enormoua  number  of 
5,904,900,000  descendants.  It  is  not  neeessary  for  the 
yomie  female  aphides  produced  dunng  summer  to  pair  with 
a  mue,  which  indeed  would  be  impossible,  as  no  males 
an  then  to  be  ibund ;  yet  these  females  go  on  producing 
eseh  their  twenty-five  a-day  of  living  young  ones,  all  of 
which  become  in  a  short  time  as  fertile  as  their  parent 

This  is  a  drcumstanoe  so  different  from  anyming  known 
amongst  other  animals,  and  altogether  so  extraordinary, 
that  it  could  not  be  credited  had  it  not  been  proved  beyond 
all  oontfadietion  by  the  careful  experiments,  suggested  by 
Reaumur,  of  the  French  academicians,  wliich  may  be  seen 
at  leo^  in  Insect  MiseeUames,  chap.  x.  The  result  was, 
that  nine  generations  were  obtahied  without  pairing  in  the 
course  of  mree  months. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  most  species  are  fur- 
nisbed  with  a  pair  of  projecting  tubes,  through  which  they 
eject  a  sweet  viscid  fluid,  weU  known  under  the  name  of 
koney-deWt  erroneously  supposed  to  be  an  exudation  from 
the  leaves  on  which  it  is  found.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
unhides  feed  on  this,  which  is  impossible  from  the  structure 
or  their  mouths.  Ants,  however,  and  bees,  are  very  fond 
ofit 

ATHORI8M  (4&fofw^),  literally  *  a  limitation,*  or  '  a 
fixing  off  limits,*  and  benee  used  by  the  Cireek  writers  to  ex- 
preiw  a  sboit  sentence,  containing  a  moral  precept,  or  a 
nde  of  praetiee,  brieflv  and  forcibly  expressed.  The 
term  has  been  adopted  in  medicine;  fer  instance,  boUi 
Hiupoorates  and  Boerhaave  have  written  books  entitled 
Apnorinu^  containing  medical  maxims,  not  treated  argu- 
aentattve^,  Imt  laid  down  as  certain  truths.  For  example, 
'  Neither  friction  nor  hunger,  nor  anything  which  exceeds 
natttial  inmta,  is  ^[ood.*  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  the 
eiril  law.  We  giii»  the  fellowing  as  specimens  of  moral 
aphorisms. 

'  It  is  always  safe  to  learn  from  our  enemies ;  seldom  safe 
to  instruct,  even  our  friends.' — Lueon,  *  He  will  easily  dis- 
cern how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  multitude ;  and 
though  they  are  sometimes  flattered  with  that  opAomii, 
will  hardly  believe  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of 
Qod.'--Brown*B  Vuf^ar  Error$,  book  i.  3. 

Sayings  of  this  description  are  well  adapted  to  make  an 
ini1>reBsion  on  the  memory ;  but  they  tend  to  substitute 
aathority  instead  of  judgment,  as  the  motive  of  action,  and 
nay  thmfiire  be  as  well  applied  to  maintain  prejudices  as  to 
sMert  truths ;  to  impose  conventional  and  needless  restraints, 
SI  to  Aimish  safe  rules  of  conduct  to  the  inexperienced.  It 
tt  with  referenee  to  this  that  Milton  uses  the  word.  '  There 
ttiiio  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her  principles, 
noTD  soiled  and  slubbered  with  aphnrisming  pedantry,  than 
tbe  ait  of  poKey.' 

APHRODrTB,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione, 
one  of  the  Nereides,  or  ocean  nymphs :  a  later  legend,  told 
by  Hesiod  iTheog.  188),  relates  that  she  sprung  from  the 
fam  of  the  sea,  produced  when  Kronos  threw  mto  it  the 
taputated  members  of  his  father  Uranos.  There  was  a 
celebrated  picture  of  her  rising  from  the  sea  (a  va^vofiliTl), 
esteemed  tiie  master-piece  of  Apelles.  (See  Apxllbs.) 
She  first  came  to  land  at  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus.  These  islands  were  her  fevourite 
places  of  resort,  and  many  of  her  epithets  are  derived  from 
them  (Cythetea,  Cyoris,  Paphia,  &c.).  She  was  assigned 
in  marriaee  to  HepnsBstus  (Vulcan)  the  god  of  metal- 
'u^>  ana  there  is  a  well-known  talc  of  her  detection  in 
an  amour  with  Ares  (Mars)  (See  Odysi,  viiL  266).  Hermes 
sad  Poseidon  (Mercury  and  Neptune)  were  also  among  her 
fiivoared  suitors.  Her  amours,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  the  gods.  Pbr  her  ad%*enture8  with  Adonis,  see  that 
article :  she  also  bore  Ancas  to  Anchises,  a  vouth  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Trov,  as  is  largely  related  in  tne  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  aacribed  to  Homer.  In  the  Trejan  war  she  was 
rati^  with  Apollo  and  Ares  on  the  side  of  the  Trejans,  and 
in  attempting  to  pretect  her  son  iBneas,  was  wounded  by 
IKomed.  According  to  the  fictions  of  the  ^neid,  she  con- 
tinned  to  extend  her  maternal  care  over  ^neas,  and  brought 
•bout  hin  establiahmcnt  in  Italy,  and  through  him  the 
Julian  family  derived  their  descent  from  her.  To  the 
Italians  she  is  known  by  the  name  of  Venus ;  a  goddess, 

probably,  of  iBdigeoous  origin,  hut  w  cootoundea  in  the 


fietkms  of  poets  and  mythologers  with  the  Greek  Apbredite, 
that  her  original  attributes  have  nearly  disappearea. 

The  eoddess  is  usually  represented  nakea,  or  with  very 
scanty  drapery :  her  peculiar  attribute  is  the  cestui  (Kforbe 
MMCf  /^  XIV.  214),  or  embroidered  girdle,  which  had  the 
power  of  inapiring  love  for  the  person  who  wore  it.  Her 
frivourite  animals  were  the  swan,  the  sparrow,  and  the  dove ; 
her  favourite  plants,  the  rose  and  mjrtle.  The  bird  called 
iunx,  much  used  in  amatory  magic,  was  also  sacred  to 
her.  It  ia  a  general  opinion  that  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced firom  Phcenicia,  and  that  she  is  identical  with  Astarte, 
the  Phcsnician  goddess  of  the  moon.  In  theantient  temples 
of  Cyprus  she  was  adored  under  the  form  of  a  conical  stone; 
which  was  probably  an  aerolite.  The  Grecian  artists  repre- 
sented her  as  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  One  picture 
of  Apelles  we  have  mentioned ;  another,  which  he  left  imper^ 
feet,  waa  esteemed  so  much  that  no  artist  dared  to  oomplete 
it  Many  representations  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture,  on 
coins,  &C.,  are  extant:  among  these,  the  celebrated  statue, 
called  the  Venus  de*  Medici,  is  that  with  which  we  are  moat 
familiarised. 

APHTHCyNIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  whose 
epoch  seems  rather  difficult  to  fix ;  some  place  him  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  others,  as  Fabricius,  in 
the  third,  and  other  critics  still  later.  We  know  with  cer^ 
tainty  that  he  lived  after  Hermogenes,  because  he  quotea 
this  rhetorician,  and,  in  fact,  work^  up  the  Progymnaemata 
of  Hermogenes  into  a  new  shape,  also  entitled  Progymnc^ 
mata.  Tnere  is  a  curious  passage  in  ApfUhtmius  about 
Alexandria.  (See  De  Sacys  Abd-AUaH/,  p.  182.)  Aph- 
thonius  has  also  left  forty  Greek  fablea. 

The  work  of  Aphthonius  is  an  elementary  treatise  on 
rhetorie ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
was  much  in  use,  and  there  were  numerous  editions  of  it. 
Since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Aphthonius  has 
had  no  editor,  and  we  believe  very  few  readers. 

Aphihoniua  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  with  the 
other  rhetoricians:  Rhetoree  Gneci.  Venice,  1508,  fol. 
The  latest  edition  is  by  J.  Scheffer,  Upsal,  1670  and  1680» 
8vo.,  with  the  Progymnasmaia  qfTheon, 

APIAN,  or  APPIAN  (PETER),  an  astronomer,  and, 
we  may  add,  astrologer,  bom  at  Leipzig,  died  at  Ingold^tadt* 
where  he  was  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1 552,  aged  fifty- 
seven.  His  real  name  was  Bienewitz,  sometimes  misspelt 
Binewilt  Bierie  in  German  signifies  a  bee,  whence  the 
Latin  Apianus.  He  was  in  favour  with  Charles  V.,  who 
gave  him  an  order  of  knighthood  and  the  title  of  Count,  as 
well  as  more  substantial  rewards.  He  is  principally  remark- 
able for  his  observations  of  comets,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  observed  that  their  tails  are  generally  turned 
ficom  the  sun.  He  also  attempted  the  solution  of  astrono- 
mical problems  by  mechanism,  as  described  in  his  6jpu# 
Cteeareum,  and  is  said  moreover  to  have  pointed  out  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  lunar  observations  in  navigation. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  (which  are  now  uninteresting),  see 
Vossius  de  Scientiie  Maihemaiicie  ;  Montucla,  Histoire  dee 
MtUhim,,  vol.  i.  p.  623 ;  and  Hutton's  MathematiaU  Dic- 
tionary, article  '  Apian  ;*  but  more  particularly  Kiistner, 
Oeeektehte  der  Matkematik^  vol.  ii.  p.  548,  where  more  detail 
is  given ;  or  Teissier,  Elogee  dee  Hommee  Savons,  Leyden, 
1715.  His  son  Philip  succeeded  him  at  Ingoldstadt.  which 
place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1658,  on  accoimt  of  his  em- 
bracing the  Protestant  religion.  He  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  died  professor  at 
Tubingen,  in  1589.  It  is  not  correct,  as  stated  in  several 
accounts  of  which  Montucla  is  apparently  the  source,  that 
the  only  work  of  his  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  letter  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  (See  Biographie  Umvet' 
seile,  and  the  work  of  Teissier  above  cited.) 

APIARY,  a  place  for  keeping  bee-hives,  derived  from 
the  Latin  apis,  a  bee,  and  form^  like  the  word  '  aviary.* 
The  proper  situation  of  an  apiary  engaged  the  attention  of 
antient  bee-keepers  as  much  as  it  does  in  modem  times, 
and,  leaving  out  a  few  fenciftil  particulars,  the  directions 
mven  by  Columella  and  Virgil  are  as  good  now  as  when 
tnev  were  written. 

As  to  the  aspect  of  the  apiary,  Virgil  says — 

*  A  itiUoQ  niut  \ye  foimil 
Ttf  gusto  of  vtud  Im}f9rwiom,*--Georgh  It. 

MQton  alleges  that  *  it  is  not  material  m  what  aspect 
the  stock  stands,  provided  the  sun  shines  on  the  hive  once 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  that  well-peopled  hives,  kcnt 
dry,  wiU  thrive  in  most  situations.*    Wildman,  again,  tells 
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U8,  tbat  the  apiary  should  faoe  botveen  the  aouUi  mnd  wwt, 
in  a  place  neitlier  too  hot  nor  too  much  exposed  to  the  ediiL 
'  I  have  ever  found  it  best,*  he  aays* '  to  place  the  mouth  of 
the  hives  to  the  west  in  aprinff,  oare  being  taken  that  they 
enjoy  the  afternoon  sun;  the  morning  sun  is  extremely 
dangerous  during  the  colder  months,  wnen  its  glare  often 
tempts  these  industrious  insects  out  to  their  ruin ;  whereas 
the  mouth  of  the  hive  being  then  in  the  shade,  the  bees  re* 
main  at  home,  and  as  clouds  generallv  obscure  the  afternoon's 
sun  at  that  season,  the  bees  escape  the  temptation  of  going 
out.  When  food  is  to  be  obtained,  the  warmth  of  the  air 
round  the  hive  continues  in  the  aAemoon,  which  strengthens 
the  bees,  and  enables  them  to  pursue  their  labours/  Dr. 
Evans,  in  his  pretty  poem,  gives  very  similar  directions — 

'  Screen'd  ftom  the  cMt,  where  no  delutiv*  dawn 
Chills,  while  it  trmpti  them  o'er  the  dew-diunp  lawn ; 
But  OS  on  l<Mdcd  wing  the  labourere  roun, 
fiol'e  Uat  bright  glortee  Ughi  them  to  tlieir  bane/^l^  B«m. 

Bonner  stands  alone  in  recommending  an  easterly  aspect, 
which  we  iVequently  observed  to  be  chMon  in  the  numerous 
apiaries  in  Germany ;  we  found  those  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  more  commonly  placed  towards  the  west 

Wildman  prefers  a  situation  in  which  liees  'returning 
home  teom  tneir  labours  may  descend,*  and  Keys  says, '  a 
valley  is  preferable  to  high  grounds  to  fkveur  their  increase  ;* 
but  this  is  of  less  importance,  perhaps,  than  having  ftee 
egress  and  in^ss  in  right  lines  from  and  to  the  apiary. 

As  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  apiary,  the  old  recommendations 
of  Virgil  are  as  excellent  as  any  in  modem  works.  He 
says — 

*  Let  fireeh  springe  and  ponde. 
Verdant  with  moss,  be  near  ;  and  sholluw  brooks. 
That  V'-ith  swift  current  through  the  meadow's  run: 
The  neighb'ring  banks  may  tempt  them  to  avoid 
The  heat ;  and  trees  wilh  hospitable  Ijouglia 
Obvious  detain  them.    Whether  dull  in  pouda 
Tiic  water  stand,  or  flow  in  living  rills ) 
Into  the  midst  throw  willow>l>oaglie  orroas. 
And  plank}  stones ;  where,  as  on  bri<l|{eA  raia'd. 
Tliey  may  aliijht ;  and  to  the  summer-sun 
Ex^KUid  their  wings;  if  ehance  the  eostam  Uftat, 
Ileiat'rous.  has  sprinkled  them  zeturuing  late ; 
Or  plung'd  them,  blo^u  uskancc,  into  the  waves.*— >Trapf. 

Dr.  Bevan  thinks  an  apiary  would  not  be  well  situated 
near  a  great  river,  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea»  as 
windy  weather  might  wliirl  the  bees  into  the  water  and 
destroy  them  ;  yet  we  have  seen  very  thriving  apiaries  aU 
along  tlie  Rhine,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Swiss  lakes* 
Others  have  recommended  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aea- 
coast  as  very  eligible,  from  a  notion  that  the  bees  are  fond  of 
sea  water,  which,  however,  Keys  denies  from  personal  obser- 
vation, his  own  bees  having  been  kept  near  tne  sea. 

Heaths,  or  places  abounding  in  wild  flowers,  are  the  best 
sites  for  an  apiary,  and,  in  default  of  this,  pasturage  must 
be  provided,  such  as  gardens  where  flowers  are  cultivatedt 
and  fields  in  which  are  sown  buck- wheat,  clover,  or  ffiwfmi^. 
The  expedient  of  transporting  apiaries  to  distant  places,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  seasons  when  different  flowers 
arc  in  blow,  has  been  resorted  to  in  various  countries,  parti- 
cularly in  Egypt,  and  along  the  great  rivers  of  Europe. 

M.  Maillet,  who  was  French  consul  in  Eg>'pt  in  1692, 
informs  us  that,  about  tlic  end  of  October,  all  such  inha- 
bitants of  Lower  Egypt  as  possess  hives,  embark  them  on 
the  Nile,  and  convey  them  upon  that  river  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
calculating  to  arrive  there  at  tlie  time  when  the  iaun£ition 
is  subsiding,  and  the  lands  having  been  sown,  the  flowers 
begin  to  bud.  Tlie  hives  being  come  to  this  part  of  Egypt, 
arc  there  placed  pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  after  being  marked  and  numbered  oy  the  several 
owners.  Here  the  bees  feed  in  the  fields  during  some  days, 
and  when  it  is  supposed  that  the)r  have  got  in  all  the  honey 
and  wax  that  can  be  met  with  within  two  or  three  leagues 
round,  their  conductors  convey  them  in  the  same  boats  two 
or  three  leagues  lower,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  collect  all  the  riches  of  the 
new  station.  Thus  the  earth  forwards  its  productions,  and 
the  plants  come  into  bloom  in  proportion  as  they  come 
nearer  to  their  place  of  abode.  In  fine,  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  after  baring  travelled  through  Uie  whole  length 
of  Egypt,  they  arrive  at  the  spots  whence  they  had  set 
out,  and  return  to  their  respective  habitations :  for  care  is 
taken  to  set  down  exactly,  in  a  roll  or  register,  every  district 
whence  the  hives  set  out  iu  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
their  number,  and  the  names  of  the  particular  persons  who 
sent  them,  as  likewise  the  mark  or  number  of  tne  boats,  in 
which  they  were  placed  according  to  tlieir  several  habita- 
tions.    Niebuhr  saw  upon  the  Nile,  between  Cairo  and 


DamiettA,  a  eonToy  of  4000  hifes  in  their  tansti  frma 


Upper  Egypt  to  the  Delta. 


Idsmith  deseribes,  ftom  his  own  observation,  a  kind  of 
floating  apiary  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Piedmont. 
*  They  have  on  board  of  one  barge,'  he  says,  *  three-score  ur 
a  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the  inclemency  <>i' 
an  accidental  storm ;  and  with  these  the  owners  float  gentU 
down  the  stream ;  one  bee-hive  yields  the  proprietor  a  ouii^ 
siderable  income.  AVhv,'  he  adds,  *  a  method  similar  to  thu 
has  never  been  adopted  in  England,  where  we  have  motf 
gentle  rivers,  and  more  flowery  banks,  than  in  any  otlit'r 
part  of  the  world,  I  know  not ;  certainly  it  might  be  turned 
to  advantage,  and  yield  ilie  possessor  a  secure,  though  p^-r- 
hapa  a  moderate  income.* 

t>r.  Bevan  strongly  recommends  the  apiary  to  be  roufi*«l 
in  by  erecting  a  bee- house,  or  converting  to  that  use  iumr 
building  already  ooobtructed,  as  muoh  preferaUe  to  an  api- 
ary out  of  doors,  both  for  convenience  and  security,  as  w«*U 
as  ultimate  profit.  He  thus  describes  his  own : — *  llie  wfa oU  - 
building,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  an  apiary,  niaf 
be  made  subservient  to  other  uses:  my  own  serve*  liir 
storing  potatoes.  The  potatoe-cellar  is  sunk  two  thirds  *^ 
its  depth  in  the  earth,  and  the  bee-house  is  raised  upon  it, 
having  a  couple  of  steps  up  to  the  door.  The  dimensiona  c^ 
both  axe  seven  feet  six  inches  by  9x9,  feet  clear  within. 
which  affords  room  for  five  colonies. 

'  The  piles  or  stories  of  bee-hoses  are  pbced  in  the  bet*- 
house  at  somewhat  less  than  two  feet  apart,  so  as  to  mak/^ 
the  external  entrances  to  the  several  piles  abont  a  ymnl 
asunder.—CSee  the  plate  which  fonn«  the  liontispiec*  iff 
Dr.  Sevan's  work.) 

'  On  the  inside  of  the  bee-house,  the  boxes  in  the  upper 
row  stand  about  table  height,  those  in  the  lower  about  »ix 
inches  above  the  floor.  On  the  outside,  the  entrances  to  the 
upper  row  are  about  five  feet,  to  the  lower  about  three  ft«H 
from  the  ground.  The  entrances  through  the  wall  may  U 
cut  in  stone,  bricks,  or  wood,  and  Sl^uld  be  cbamlrr«-d 
away  on  the  outside,  leaving  the  wall  at  those  paria  a*  th>L' 
as  practicable,  and  letting  the  opening  oorrespond  in  «i/' 
with  the  outlets  that  are  sunk  in  the  tuwr-boards  bcreaftrr 
described.  The  potatoe-cellar  is  built  with  bricks,  the  U>«^ 
house  of  timber,  lathed  and  plastered  within,  and  thatched 
on  the  outside. 

'  Where  the  bees  enter  the  boxes,  two  wooden  sbehe«  « r 
resting-boards  are  fixed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  to  pr 
vent  warping ;  they  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  buililti*^ 
are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  rest  on  cross  pieces  nailed  hi^t  k  • 
the  uprights  with  which  the  bee-house  is  built ;  these  t  n  it- 
pieces  extend,  also,  about  fifteen  inches  into  the  hee-boti<>c, 
where  they  serve  as  supporters  for  the  shelves  on  which  t.  < 
bee-boxes  are  placed.    The  resting-boards  on  the  o\its.<lf 
are  divided,  by  bricks  on  the  edge,  into  several  oompartmeiiis> 
as  shown  in  the  frontispiece;  the  bricks  extend  the  U. 
width  of  the  resting-board,  and  idl  the  compartments  kn 
slated  over.   Thus  £e  entrances  are  Weltered,  and  arcvtu- 
modation  is  afforded  for  the  bees  when  they  are  al  any  tm.f 
driven  home  by  stress  of  weather  in  greater  number^  tii«, 
can  readily  pass  through  the  entrances  into  the  boxes. 

*  The  buuding  is  not  only  thatched  on  the  top,  but  dov*i 
the  sides  and  ends,  as  low  as  the  potatoe-cellar.  On  ti^ 
side  where  the  bees  enter  the  boxes,  ^e  thatdi,  of  ixmr^. 
terminates  at  the  top  of  the  compartments,  over  which  ii  ^ 
spread  out  so  as  to  conceal  the  slate  coveringa.  Tbe  t\  v 
of  the  bee-house  is  boarded,  and  the  potatoe^^Uar  ia  cvnxA 
the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above  Uni.i: 
filled  up  with  dry  saw- dust' 

It  is  but  right  to  say,  however,  that  Keys  is  alto^tlMr 
against  placing  hives  on  benches,  and  he  thinka  it  a  izn ; 
deal  worse  to  have  them  under  cots  or  sheds  with  sbcUe- 
therein  one  above  another,  on  the  principle  recommcn.l-  ^ 
by  Dr.  Bevan,  inasmuch  as  these  afford  harbour  for  enenji.  « 
and  are  inconvenient  to  manage.     Keys  himself  rvo  i«i- 
mends  for  each  hive  separate  stands  made  by  dri\ing  f*ntj 
ntiong  stakes  into  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  apart,  lu 
the  form  of  a  square.     Eight  or  ten  of  ^ese  in  one  pla-T 
he  thinks,  are  enoush,  and  when  more  swarms  are  u>  l- 
disposed  of,  he  thinks  it  better  to  have  them  in  sep^x'r 
gardens  to  prevent  quarrels,  which  often  happen  when  tu 
swarms  are  numerous. 

The  various  forms  of  hives  will  be  noticed  under  the  axt.i  U 

HiVK. 

API'CIUS.  There  were  three  Romans  of  this  name,  al! 
of  them  celebrated  for  their  love  of  good  eating.    The  flnt 
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wu  eontemporary  with  Sylla ;  the  second  with  Augustus  and 

Tiberius ;  the  third  with  Trajan.  Of  these  the  second  is  the 

most  famous^  being  celebrated  by  Seneca,  Pliny,  Juvenal, 

Martial,  &c.     Atheneeus  (p.  7,  Casaub.)  places  him  under 

Tiberius;  besides  his  general  reputation  for  profhse  and 

delicate  attention  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  palate,  he 

obtains  credit  with  that  author  for  original  genius  in  the 

composition  of  certain  cakes,  honourably  distinguished  by 

the  epithet  Apician.    Seneca  says  that  he  was  alive  in  his 

time,  and  infected  the  age  by  establishing  a  regular  school  of 

professors  and  pupils  in  the  science  of  good  eating  in  Rome, 

irom  which,  in  the  days  of  simplicity  and  severity,  even 

jDhilosophers  had  been  expelled  as  the  corrupters  of  youth. 

The  inordinate  expense  of  his  culinary  establishment  reduced 

his  fortune  and  involved  him  in  debt ;  he  therefore  found 

himself  obUged  to  look  into  his  affairs,  and  regulate  his 

expenditure.    He  found  that  when  his  incumbrances  were 

cleared  off,  he  should  have  left  a  pittance  utterly  inadequate 

to  keep  such  a  body  and  soul  together;  wherefore,  he  took 

poison  in  preference  to  pining  sSter  unattainable  luxuries. 

Pliny  calls  him  the  greatest  gormandizer  that  ever  appeared 

in  the  world,  and  mentions  various  ragouts  invented  by  him : 

in  short,  he  was  the  Cooks  Oracle  of  imperial  Rome.    The 

third  Apicius  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 

pickHng  oysters  ( Athen.  7.) ;  several  jars  of  which  he  sent 

to  the  Emperor  Trsgan  when  m  Far&ia.    Distant  as  was 

their  destination,  tl^y  reached  it  in  high  preservation  and 

tempting  savour. 

The  name  of  Apidus,  long  after  the  time  even  of  the 
last  of  these  three  philosophers,  was  familiar  as  a  house- 
bold  and  culinary  word.  Their  fame  was  perpetuated  by 
the  spirit  of  party :  and  the  cooks  of  ages  after  were  divided 
into  Apicians  and  anti-Apicians.  A  treatise  '  De  re  Culi- 
naria  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Cselius  Apicius.  It  is 
considered  by  critics  as  antient,  although  not  written  by 
any  of  the  three  whom  we  have  mention^.  Martin  Lister 
republished  it  in  London  in  1 705,  with  the  title  De  Obsoniis 
et  Condimentts,  sive  de  Arte  Coquinana.  The  humorous 
Dr.  King  ridiculed  it  in  a  poem,  entitled  The  Art  of 
Cookery.   (See  Biog,  Umverseile.) 

A'PION,  son  of  Poseidonius,  was  bom  in  Oasis,  a 
town  in  Libya,  seven  days*  journey  from  Thebes,  proba- 
bly the  modem  Oasis,  called  £1  Wah.  Apion  was  edu^ 
cated  at  Alexandria,  and  wished  to  pass  for  a  Greek  native 
of  that  city,  although  he  was  of  Egyptian  extraction.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  name  of  Apion  is  derived  from  Apis. 
Apion  was  a  disciple  of  Apollonius^  the  son  of  Archibius, 
and  of  Didyxnus,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  fondness  for 
the  poetry  of  Homer.  Under  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
reined  a.d.  4 1 — 54,  he  succeeded  the  Grammarian  Theon 
at  Home.  When  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Jews  who  resided  there  of  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  confirmed  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Caesars,  Apion  was  appointed  to  advocate  their 
cause  against  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  he  endeavoured 
to  kindle  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula,  by 
pointing  out,  that  the  Jews  would  neither  erect  statues  to 
the  emperor,  nor  swear  by  his  name,  whilst  they  pre- 
ferred to  worship  the  head  of  an  ass  made  of  solid  gold, 
which  was  of  immense  value,  and  was  stated  to  have  been 
fint  discovered  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  entered  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  reported 
to  have  taken  this  idol  away,  and  to  have  set  a  Greek  cap- 
tiro  at  liberty,  whom  he  found  confined  within  the  sanc- 
tuary ia  order  to  be  sacrificed  after  having  been  fattened 
by  the  most  delieious  animal  food.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  preparing  every  year  such  a 
human  sacrifice,  in  the  intestines  of  which  they  discovered 
the  events  of  futurity,  and  that  all  Jews  tasted  annuallv 
these  human  entrails,  in  order  to  pledge  themselves  afresh 
to  hate  the  Ghreeks. 

Apion,  with  these  monstrous  fables,  did  not  fiilly  succeed 
against  Philo,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  plead  their  cause.  Philo,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  commenced  his  reply 
to  Apion' s  accusation,  but  the  Emperor  Caius  insultingly 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  imperial  presence.  All  ex- 
pected the  worst  consequences  from  the  emperor's  wrath,  but 
Fliilo  said  to  the  bystanding  Jews :  Be  of  good  cheer,  hi 
Caius  attacks  us  with  words,  but  really  he  has  begun  to 
6i|ht  against  God.  The  Emperor  sent  retronius,  the  suor 
oeasor  of  Vitellius,  as  legftte  to  Syria,  with  orders  to  place  a 


•  * 

statue  of  his  mpenal,  or  rather  divine  majesty,  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  retronius  marched  an  army  into  Judaea,  but 
was  so  much  touched  with  the  intreaties  of  the  Jews  not  to 
profiaine  their  sanctuary,  and  with  their  readiness  rather  to 
die,  than  to  admit  the  emperor's  statue,  that  he  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  requested  the  emperor  to 
tevoke  his  orders  Caius  granted  this  revocation  to  his 
favourite  Herodes  Agrippa,  but  commanded  Petronius  to 
commit  suicide  for  his  disobedience.  The  news  of  Cahgula*s 
death  arrived  in  Syria  before  the  letter  in  which  Petronius 
was  ordered  to  kill  himself,  if  he  would  avoid  the  tortures  pre- 
pared for  him.  Thus,  Anion  s  plan  to  hurt  the  Jews  was  pro- 
videntially foiled.  (See  Joseph.  Archcedogia,  1.  xviii.  cap.  8.) 

Pfailo's  work,  entitled  tnpl  AptrS^v  nai  vtpl  Tepttr^Hag  Tpbg 
iVfiov,  Embassy  to  the  Emperor  Cams,  is  still  in  part  extant. 
Apion  was  esteemed  for  ms  learning,  but  already,  beforo  his 
contest  with  Philo,  he  was  known  at  Rome  as  a  man  of  osten- 
tatious character.  Titerius  named  him  Cymbalum  mundi. 
Cymbal  qfthe  universe^  on  account  of  his  vain  boastings ;  but 
Pliny,  Apion*s  disdple,  calls  him  rather  publica  fama  tym- 
panum, or  the  kettle-drum  qffame.  The  following  writings 
of  Apion  we  find  quoted:  ABgyptiaca,  in  five  books:  this 
woriL  contained  a  description  of  the  curiosities  of  Eg^-pt . 
A  History  according  to  Nations ;  On  the  Merits  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Qreat ;  Against  the  Jews;  On  the  Luxury  of  Api^ 
eius  ;  On  the  Language  of  Rome ;  De  Disciplina  Metallica; 
AkltgQ  '0/iifpiKai,  But  of  all  these  writings,  thero  have  only 
been  preserved  the  story  of  Androclus  and  the  Lion  (Gel 
Hub,  v.  14) ;  and  the  Dolphin  at  Diceearchia  (Crellius,  vii.  8) ; 
with  fragments  firom  the  work  against  the  Jews,  preserved 
by  Josephus  in  his  reply. 

Flavius  Josephus  wrote  two  books  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Jews  against  Apion  after  his  death.  In  the  first  book 
Josephus  refutes  the  gross  mistakes  and  misrepresentations 
of  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  other  Gentiles  who  had 
written  without  accurate  infbrmation  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
Jews.  Most  of  the  works  against  which  Josephus  wrote  are 
now  lost,  and  only  known  from  his  quotations.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  Josephus  refutes  especially  the 
misrepresentations  of  Apion  and  his  authorities.  The  dedi- 
cation of  these  two  bcK)ks  to  Epaphroditus,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  dedications  prefixed  to  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts,  to  Theophilus.  (See 
pmj  P  TJSTO^  pages  535  and  536,  ed.  Breithaupt.  Se- 
neca, ep.  88.  Plin.  Prcef.  Hist,  Nat,  and  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12, 
Ersch  and  Gruber ;  Suidas,  ed.  Kiister,  i.  p.  267.) 

APIS.    [See  Bbb.] 

APIS,  a  sacred  bull,  whose  station  and  temple  were  at 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  He  must  be  distinguished  from  Mneuis, 
the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis.  The  real  or  true  Apis  was 
known  f^om  among  all  other  bulls  by  certain  marks,  which 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Pliny  (iii.  28 ;  viii.  46). 
His  birth  is  commonly  described  as  miraculous ;  though  pro- 
duced from  a  cow,  his  conception  was  caused  by  the  descent 
of  lightning,  or  the  influence  of  the  moon's  beams.  When 
the  bull  Apis  died,  or  had  been  put  to  death  after  living  the 
proscribed  number  of  years  (according  to  some  authorities), 
a  successor  was  diligently  sought  for,  and,  when  found,  was 
installed  in  his  temple  of  Memphis  with  all  due  solemnity. 
The  cow  Was  not  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  the  bull  was  used  as 
food ;  yet  no  bull  could  be  slaughtered  tin  it  had  been  first 
ascertained  that  it  had  none  of  the  marks  which  charac- 
terized a  sacred  bull.  When  this  was  ascertained  satisfar* 
torily,  the  priests  put  a  seal  or  mark  on  the  animal,  to  sig- 
nify that  it  might  be  slaughtered :  no  unstamped  bull  could 
be  slaughtered,  under  pain  of  death.  The  object  of  the 
regulation  was  probably  the  raising  an  income  by  a  tax  on 
slaughterod  animals.  There  might  possibly  be  other  rea- 
sons also.    (Herod,  ii.  38. > 

The  worship  of  Apis  existed  at  least  as  late  as  the  roign  of 
Septimlus  Severus.  We  hear  of  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
rank  paying  their  rospects  to  the  bull  of  Memphis^  in  which 
curiosity  and  superstition  appear  to  have  been  blended. 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  visited  Memphis,  sacrificed 
to  all  the  Gods,  and  Apis  among  the  rost,  in  which  he  showed 
more  political  wisdom  than  the  Persian  madman  Cambysos, 
whoi  200  years  before,  had  insulted  the  Egyptians  by  stab- 
bing their  deity.  Germanicus  Caesar,  when  he  visited 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  went  to  see  Apis  at  Mem- 
phis. It  was  a  favourable  si^  when  the  animal  would  take 
food  from  the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  the  reverse  was  looked 
upon  as  presaging  misfortune.  The  bull  refused  what  tho 
hand  of  Germanicus  ofiered,  and  the  Roman  general  died 
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BborUy  after  at  Antioeb.  Strabo  aetenbefl  the  Apis  end 
his  templo  in  the  foUowing  terms,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Egypt  (xvii.  p.  807) :—'  Memphis  contains  a  temple  of  Apis, 
who  is  the  same  as  Osiris.  The  bull  Apis  is  kept  in  an 
anartment  (<ri|c6c)t  and  is  regarded  as  a  god :  be  is  quite 
wnito  on  the  forehead  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
in  every  other  nart  black.  By  these  matks  they  always  de- 
cide which  bull  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Apis  when  he  dies. 
In  front  of  the  apartment  is  an  inclosure,  m  which  there  is 
another  apartment  for  the  bull's  mother.  They  allow  the 
sacred  bull  to  come  into  this  court  or  inclosure  at  certain 
times,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to 
strangers.*  The  bull  Apis,  it  is  presumed  (Herod.  iiL  29.), 
was  embalmed  when  he  died.  Lucas  says  (vol.  i.  p.  345, 
Vouagefait  en  1 714)  that  he  observed  bulls*  heads  in  several 
nicnes  of  the  catacombs  of  Abousir :  he  also  found  a  buU 
embalmed,  and  in  a  great  chest,  on  which  the  head  of  ^e 
animal  was  representea ;  the  case,  he  says,  was  gilded  and 
painted.    (See  also  Abd-AUaitf^  De  Sacy,  p.  201.) 

The  deity  Apis  was  probably  a  symbol  of  the  Nile  (see 
Jablonsky,  Pantheoih  Apis),  or  of  the  earth  and  fertility, 
as  the  cow  also  was  in  the  Egyptian,  and  still  is  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  The  god  Sivas,  in  the  Indian  mytho> 
logy,  has  his  sacred  bulls,  wiiich  are  characterized  by  certain 
marks,  and  a  colossal  bull  of  stone  is  often  an  ornament  of 
his  temples.  The  bull  (but  not  the  cow)  is  an  object  of 
worship  still  in  India.  (See  Colonel  Briggs*  Litters  on  Itir 
dia,  p.  72.)  The  sacred  bulls  of  Benares  still  walk  about 
the  streets  of  the  holy  city,  or  stop  up  the  road,  and  can- 
not be  disturbed  without  aU  due  respect. 

The  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  fall  into  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  buU  or  cow  is  seen  from  the  history  in  Exo- 
dus, xxxii. ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Jeroboam,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Egypt,  set  up  two  calves,  one  at  Dan  and 
the  other  at  Bethel,  and  established  temples  and  priests, 
probably  in  honour  of  Apis  and  Mneuis  respectively.  (See 
1  Kings  xii. ;  compare  Hosea,  chap.  x. ;  Bomen*s  AUet  In- 
dien,  i.  232,  &c. ;  Jablonsky's  Pantheon,) 

A'PIUM  is  the  botanical  nameof  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  among  which  the  only  species  of  any  importance  is 
the  common  celery,  Apium  graveolens.  This  valuable  vege- 
table is  found  naturally  in  the  ditches  of  almost  every  part  of 
Europe ;  it  is  even  met  with  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  where, 
if  it  has  orig^inally  been  carried  thither,  it  has  naturalized 
itself.  In  this  country  it  is  very  common  in  many  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  ditches  near  Sandwich. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  plant,  which  is  so  sweet 
and  wholesome  when  cultivated,  is  altogether  acrid  and  unfit 
for  food  when  wild.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quality  of  the  two  states  is  owing  to  so 
lar<;e  a  part  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  cultivated  species 
being  hidden  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  soil  which  is 
heaped  up  about  it,  and  being  in  consequence  unable  to 
generate  in  much  abundance  the  peculiar  principle  on  which 
the  acridity  depends.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
explanation,  it  evidently  does  not  apply  to  the  variety  called 
celoriac,  in  which  the  sweetness  and  wholesome  character 
of  cultivated  celery  are  maintained,  although  no  part  of  the 
leaves  are  deprived  of  the  ftill  influence  of  light 

For  the  culture  of  celery  and  its  varieties,  see  Crlsry. 

Parsley,  which  was  formerly  considered  a  species  of 
apium,  will  bo  noticed  under  Pktrosslinuk. 

A  IMX)MR.    rSce  Garnkt.] 

APOCALYPSE.  The  word  npocalypse  (iiro»aXw^ic) 
nj|/niflc»  literally  uncovering,  unveiling,  and  is  used  in  the 
N»*'v  Testament  to  express  especially  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  In  this  sense  the  apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  his  'preaching  Christ  according  to  the 
revelation  {Kard  diroKakwfnv  fitwr.)  of  the  mystery,  which 
wa5«  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  by  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  Ikith.* — 
Rom.  xvi.  25, 26.  Compare  also  1  Cor.  xiv.  6,  where  we  find 
that  when  the  Christians  assembled,  e\%ry  one  had  a  psalm, 
a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation  (apocalypse),  or  an  inter- 
pretation. In  these  and  similar  passages  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, of  interpreting,  and  of  announcing  future  events  is 
diftttnguishea  from  the  revelation  (apocaiypee)  of  the  council 
^^^  *^  **ic  spirit  of  the  receiver. 

ord  apocalypsis  is  used  in  a  still  more  confined 
re?s  especiallv  the  prophetical  revelation  of  the 
)pment  of  the  McssuLh's  kingdom.  Works 
)#  future  conflicts  between  ^e  power  of  the 


Messiah  and  the  opposing  powen  of  8alMl«  uabdief  and 
superstition,  ibrm  the  apocalyptical  litmtim.  The  rerela- 
tions  in  these  works  communicate  visions  in  symbolini 
language.  The  opoeafyptictd  is  a  branch  of  ihmjiivphettrui 
literature.  Every  apocalyptical  hook  is  propBeticaU  but 
every  prophetical  hook  is  not  apocalyptacaL 

Apocalyptic  writings  develope  that  future  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the 
Biblical  doctrine  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Apocalyptic,  as  well  as  profiine,  literature,  has  lU 
epochs  ana  periods  of  flourishing  and  of  decay ;  and  it  » 
divided  into  canonical  and  apocryphal  branehcsb 

The  first  epoch  is  the  Jewish.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  tlio 
prototype  of  all  subsequent  apocalypses.  The  fUndamenul 
idea  of  Jewish  apocwlyptics  is  the  first  advent  of  (be 
Messiah  in  older  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  Jewish  apocalyptics,  everything  coneeming  the 
Messiah  is  fUture. 

The  second,  or  the  Christian,  epoch,  of  apocalyptic  Utrn- 
tore  begins  after  the  development  of  Christ's  kingdom : 
consequently,  the  Christian  apoeal^^ies  are  clearer  than 
the  Jewish.  The  Jewish  apocalyptics  still  eontinacd  afirr 
the  first  advent,  as  long  as  the  ideas  about  the  Me»»iah 
retained  great  vigour  among  the  Jews ;  but  tbey  degciKs 
rated  into  apocryphal  imitations  of  eariier  apocalypttrt. 
These  apocryphal  apocalypses  of  later  Jews  were  olt«-n 
interpolated  by  Christians.  The  decay  of  Jewish  apora- 
lyptics  after  the  first  advent  was  necessary;  because  Chr>»> 
Uanity  is  Uie  only  true  continuation  of  Biblical  Judaism. 
The  stream  of  Jewish  apocalyptics  is  lost  in  the  sands  of 
the  Tahnud.  Some  account  of  Jewish  apoeryphal  apuca- 
Ivpses  will  be  given  under  the  articles  Hsifocn,  Evr«, 
Patriarchs,  Isaiah. 

In  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  to  eon&ider  «bo 
was  the  author  of  the  work  who  calls  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  chapter :— '  Johannes  a  servant  of 
the  Lord.*  Some  critics  have  asserted  that  this  deseriptioQ 
which  the  author  gives  of  himself  is  a  proof  that  the  Api>' 
calypse  was  not  written  by  the  ^pestle  St  J<^,  but  bj 
another  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  would  not  assume  aiiy 
apostolic  dignity ;  and,  flirther,  that  in  the  usual  title  at' 
the  book  (* AirocciXv^'ic  IttAwov  rov  ^cXoyov)  he  is  not  callc«l 
St  John  the  apostle,  hut  only  John  fAe  divine,  or  the  tbcv 
logian.  But  most  critics  suppose  that  the  present  title  to 
the  Revelations  can  only  refer  to  that  apostle  who  wn«tt 
more  explicitly  about  the  divine  logoi  (9mv  X^yoc)  than  any 
other  of  the  evangelists.  Those  who  entertain  any  doubt « n 
this  head  will  find  in  Suioer  s  T%eiauru»  that  the  Greek 
words  fit>m  which  our  terms  theology  and  theoiogian  are 
derived,  mean  respectively  in  the  antient  fathers,  especial U 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  logoa  and  teachers  of 
the  logos.  Whoever  compares  the  phraseok>gy,  imagery 
and  doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse  with  that  of  the  gospel  aod 
the  epistles  of  St  John,  will,  indeed,  find  a  grMt  diHerenoe. 
The  Greek  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  tinctured  « ith 
Hebraisms,  and  its  imagery  is  bold.  The  style  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  epistles  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  dasMt 
Greek,  and  is  almost  without  imagery. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  successor  of  one  of  those 
pastors  to  whom  the  seven  apocalyptical  letters  in  chap,  -l 
and  iii.  were  addressed,  was  a  disciple  and  firiend  of  St. 
John  the  apostle ;  and  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  nrar 
Laodicea,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  Irensua  iAdt^ 
Httr.  V.  33.),  '  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  firiend  of  Polycarp. 
Polycarp  and  Papias  were  highly  esteemed  authors.  Pa* 
lycarp's  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  still  extant  but  of  the 
writings  of  Papias  some  fragments  only  ha%^  been  praaerrctL 
In  Polycarp's  tetter  to  the  Philippians  the  Apoealypae  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  his  disciple  Irennus  acknowledges  iti  au- 
thenticity, and  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  wbo  had 
seen  the  face  of  St  John. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  two  Cappadoeian  faiahop^. 
Andreas  and  Arethas  of  Cesarea,  who  lived  in  the  Iasi 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  that  Papias  recognised  the 
inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  Apocalvpee.  Andiv&« 
says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  intraduction  to  his  eommentanr 
on  the  Apocal^pee,  *  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  wonK 
about  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  since  those  UeaMcd 
men,  I  mean  Gregory  the  theologian  and  Cyril,  an«] 
besides  these  the  more  antient  also,  Papias,  Iranmsv  Me- 
thodius, and  Hippolytus,  testify  to  its  credibility.*  Areihat 
being  later,  repeato  nearly  the  same  sUtement  in  the  pre- 
fiuM  to  his  own  oommenUty.    Pi^iaa  died,  loooidiog  to  the 
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AcconlinR  to  IBido^a^  tlie  Apocdypte  conclude?,  as  bein^ 
truly  apostolical,  the  whole  canon.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Decretum  Aqmsgranen$e  by  CharleTna«jrne,  a.d. 
789,  cap.  20,  decrees,  that  according  to  the  synod  of  Lao- 
diroa  only  canonical  writincrs  should  be  read  in  the  church. 
The  canon  of  Laodicea  is  added,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
omitted.  Corpus  Juris  Germ.  ed.  Walter,  torn.  it.  p.  1, 
p.  77,  scq.  But  it  appears  ttom  \vi2}xs.X\.s  Denhxcurdig- 
neiten  aus  tier  ChristUchen  Arc/iaofofpe,  b.  vi.  p.  113,  &c., 
that  the  Apocalypse  continued  public  ly  to  be  read  in  the 
Western  church. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  anticatholic  sects,  as  well  as 
orthodox  divines,  appealed  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  althou^rh  they  differed  widuly  in  its  interpreta- 
tion, biit  with  the  Reformation  began  another  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Apocahipxe. 

Erasmus  {In  Annhtationihus  in  Novum  Testamentum, 
1516)  reminded  his  contomroraries  of  the  former  doubts, 
and  repeated  them  mure  fully  in  the  edition  of  1527.  He 
statps  that  from  the  title  Jnhmincs  Thenfn^tis,  the  fre- 
quent EciHJtition  of  John's  iiuiiie,  the  difl'ercnce  of  style, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  his  own 
visions  less  modestly  than  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xii.  \,seq.)  who 
relates  them  as  if  they  happened  to  another,  we  might  feel 
Inclined  to  ascribe  the  Revelations  not  to  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, if  the  ffeneral  consent,  and  especially  the  authority 
of  the  church,  had  not  already  settled  its  genuineness.  Ne- 
vertheless he  relates,  apparently  with  predilection,  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Eusebius 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  Homologoumena  (the  admitted), 
or  the  Antilegomena  (the  disputed). 

What  Erasmus  had  cautiously  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
the  learned.  Carlstadt  and  Luther  prorhiimed  boldly  to  the 
people.  Carlstadt,  in  his  book  IVclche  Biicher  Biblixch  Seint, 
1520,  p.  4,  divides  the  New  Tesiament  into  three  classes,  the 
last  of  which  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  the  three  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse;  and  ho  adds,  that,  among 
all  books  of  the  third  order,  the  Apocalypse  is  the  least 
valuable,  because,  he  says,  it  was  not  received  in  the  days 
of  Hieronymus  by  all  Christians ;  secondly,  the  title  is  not 
Apficalypsis  qf  John  the  Apostle,  but  of  John  the  Theolo- 
gian, Thirdly,  its  style  and  manner  differ  from  those  of 
John  the  Apostle.  *  But,'  says  Carlstadt,  *  I  will  this  and  the 
other  books  of  the  third  order  not  reject,  but  only  point  out 
the  difference.*  In  the  Preface  to  the  Apocalyj)sc  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  German  Testament,  a.d.  1522,  Luther 
writes :  *  In  this  book  of  tho  Revelation  I  leave  every  one 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  I  will  bind  none  bv  my  view  and 
conclusion.  I  say  only  what  I  feel.  In  this  book  more 
than  one  thing  is  wanting,  so  that  I  consider  it  to  be  neither 
apostolical  nor  prophetical.  First,  the  Apostles  deal  not  in 
visions,  but  prophesy  in  clear  and  dry  words,  as  do  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Christ  himself  in  the  Gospel.  It  befits  the  apos- 
tolic office  to  speak  clearly,  without  imagery,  about  Christ 
and  his  doing.  But  there  is  no  prophet  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  much  less  in  the  New,  who  so  entirely  deals  in  visions 
and  imagery ;  so  that  I  deem  it  only  equal  to  the  fourth  book 
of  Ezra,  and  indeed  cannot  perceive  that  it  was  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost 

'It  appears  too  much  that  the  author  should  recommend 
his  own  in  preference  to  other  holy  l>ooks,  which  are  much 
more  important,  and  that  he  commands  and  threatens  God 
would  taKe  from  him  whosoever  would  take  anything  from 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  again,  that  they  should  be  blessed 
who  keep  wnat  is  written  therein,  although  nobody  knows 
what  it  is,  much  less  can  he  keep  it,  and  it  is  just  as  much 
as  if  we  had  it  not.  There  are  also  many  nobler  books  which 
we  have  to  keep.  Many  of  the  fathers  have  in  former  davs 
rejected  this;  and  although  St.  Hieronymus,  with  hign- 
sounding  words,  asserts  tliat  it  is  bevond  all  praise,  and  con- 
tains as  many  secrets  as  words ;  he  cannot  prove  it,  and 
various  passages  of  his  praise  are  too  mild  (namely,  towards 
this  book).  Finally,  everybody  may  think  of  it  what  his 
own  spirit  lets  him  (what  he  pleases).  My  spirit  cannot 
accommodate  itself  to  this  book,  and  it  is  sufficient  cause  for 
me  not  highly  to  esteem  it,  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor 
known  in  it,  which,  before  all  thin^.  an  apostle  ought  to 
do,  because  he  says  (Acts  i.),  *•  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses." 
Therefore  I  adhere  to  those  books  which  ^ve  me  Christ 
clearly  and  purely/  This  preface  of  Luther  was  repeated  in 
^  editions  until  a«d.  1534. 

The  opiuiona  of  the  reformer  influenced  the  Lutheran 


theology  during  the  sixteenth  ccntnrr  lo  mucfi,  tliat  \i  be- 
came habitual  to  dinde  the  New  Testammi  into  canonira] 
and  apocr}'phal  l)Ooks.  To  the  canonical  books  only  wa-* 
ascribed  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  feith ;  and  the 
Apocrypha,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  referred,  "wtre  con- 
sidered as  subsidiary  sources  of  information.  CComp-ire 
Oc<ler,  Christlich  freye  Untersuchung,  p.  51,  813;  Hart- 
wig's  Apolngie  der  Apokalyose,  th.  iif.  p.  35.  48 ;  Siorr's 
Neue  Apohffie,  p.  7.  seq. ;  and  especially  Bleek*8  Binleiiunj^ 
in  den  iiT:iefan  die  Hebraer,  p.  449,  ficc.) 

In  the  disputation  at  Bern,  A.o.  1528.  one  of  the  Roimn 
Catholic  interlocutors   declared  that  the  ApncaJypfe  «  i« 
written   by   St.  John,  and  that  wherever  the  Christun 
church  caused  the  biblical  books  to  be  printed,  the  /f /•  - 
calypse  was  among  them;  but  Zwing:li  replied,  it  r-nil«l 
not  be  proved  historically  that  the  Apocalypw  was  writer « 
by  the  Evangelist.    Another  Roman  Catholic  inter!o<u»»r 
complained  that  the  Protestants  would  not  admit  the  t«-^t  - 
monies  from  the  books  of  Tobit,  Baruch,  Maccabee«,  an. I  .  f 
the  Apocalypse;  to  whom  Oeoolampadius  and  Zwincli  re- 
plied, that  the  Protestants  did  not  absolutely  n?jwt  ti  . 
Apocrypha,  but  they  oould  not  admit  their  authority  in  tK»» 
important  matter  of  faith,  and  they  had  not  been  eeneml') 
received  by  the  old  church.    (See  Zwingli's  fferke  r-.a 
Schuler  und  Sehtdthets,  2  b.  i.  Abth.  p.  87, 1«9,  &e.)  TIiik 
it  appears  that  Zwingli,  Oeoolampadius,  and  Bucer,  who  »»  \  ^ 

S resent  at  the  disputation  of  Bern,  agreed  with  Ljuther  anil 
is  followers  in  their  estimate  of  the  Apocaiypte, 
The  reformers  of  Geneva,  Calvin  and  Beta,  aeem  tn  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Apocalypse.    They  quote  it  c»ft«  . 
without  mentioning  the  Lutheran  classiflcatioo  of  canon ir-al 
and  apocryphtd  books  of  the  New  Tesiameni,    Calvin  us«'« 
in  his  Institutio  Relig.  ChristiamB,  the  Apocalypseas  canr^ni 
cal  and  apoatolical,  but  does  not  interpret  it  in  his  Cnmrner- 
tarii,  and  thus  obtained  the  often-echoed  praise  of  Scalisr^r 
*  Calvin  was  wise  not  to  write  on  the  Apocaiypie.'     IU'ta 
defends,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament^  its  an 
thenticity  against  Erasmus,  but  adds,  that  if  it  were  nnt .  f 
St.  John,  he  would  ascribe  it  to  St  Mark,  on  acoimnt 
the  similarity  of  style.    On  the  authority  of  these  reformer- 
the  Apocalypse  was  sanctioned  as  genuine  in  the  Canf<^**-' 
Helvetica  Posterior,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  qfthe  Chur.  \ 
of  England,  the  Confessio  GcSlica,  zxiA  Con/,  Belgira^  ar  i 
zealously   expounded   by  Theodori  Bibliandri  (Bjrpti'^j'i'- 
Apocalypseos,  Basle,  1549,  p.  8,)  and  bv  ArtopcBUa,  (Frnr.r 
furt,  1549,)  and  Heinrich  Bullinger,  who  defends  it  a^sat'i.t 
Erasmus   and  Luther   (Cent  Sermons  sur   t^*yrafyt  •.  • 
Gendve,  1565).     Hyperius  (in  his   Afetkodus   Thenl'^^tt^, 
Basle,  1574,  p.  48,)  did  not  conceal  that  its  authenu^i  • 
had  been  doubted  by  some,  but  he  declares  it  to  be  cano"  - 
cal  on  the  authority  of  the  most  antient  fathers.     So  ti.c 
theory  and  practice  of  the  so-called  reformed  (Calvin. >t  «•• 
church  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  decidedly  oppo>tH)  t 
those  of  the  Lutheran. 

The  Socinians  leaned  more  towards  the  rcformeti  tV.ir.  *  ■ 
the  Lutheran  view.  Faustus  Socinus  {De  Aurtoritate  S  r:y 
turee  Sacra,  opp.  i.  26  8)  declares  the  Apocalypse  tti  be  ton  1 1 «  .  • 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  d  •».*  • . 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  were  revives  I  p.  ; 
in  England  by  a  Deist,  namely,  the  unknown  tranMn!  "  ' 
The  S^ew  Testament  in  Greek  and  English^  <v»«.'a»v-  •, 
the  Original  Text,  ^-c,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  CKaurr 
Peter  King,  London,  \72^  X  and  with  more  penetration  > 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  2>i>cour«e,  Historical  nrni  •  *  -.- 
tical,  on  the  Revelation  ascribed  to  St.  John,  It  i<  r< 
known  that  this  Discourse  was  written  by  Firmin  Aba:-/  •. 
the  famous  librarian  at  Geneva,  a  friend  of  Bayle  and  N-.  «>  - 
ton,  at  the  request  of  W.  Bumek  It  was  originally  wntt>*". 
in  French,  under  the  title  Discours  sur  fApocalypi^.  T  •• 
original  was  printed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Ablauxit,  (  a 
died  in  1767,)  in  the  edition  of  his  (Bucree  Diverse^,  Lonl'.:. 
1770.  Abauzit's  essay  gave  a  new  impulse  to  these  cntii-  * 
investigations ;  and  it  mduced  Dr.  Leonhard  TwelU  to  %^  r  '  > 
his  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  tho  third  part  oC  i  > 
Critical  Examination  of  the  late  Text  and  Version  f\f ' 
New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  1732;  which*  t  i  • 
tains  the  first  essay  of  a  solid  defence  of  the  A}V)ca!% .  -  * 
by  internal  and  external  arguments.  T.  C.  Wolf  in:^  rti  * 
an  abridged  translation  of  this  work  in  his  Curtr  Phti  'i 
Crit.,  vol.  v.,  p.  387.  The  excellent  work  of  TweUs,  w  h  ■; 
silenced  the  adversaries  of  the  Apocaiypte  in  En^^U*  tl. 
became  known  in  Gennany*  where^  after  tlartj  yeaxa,  iLe 
combat  waa  renewed. 
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lUm  ««A  »  time  wlien  the  pbilologista  of  Germany 
MDenlly  did  not  leoognixe  the  sBsthetical  value  of  the 
Apooalypse,  bein^;  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  Oeder, 
Semler*  and  his  fdlowers.    Herder  and  Eichborn,  equally 
learned,  without  any  predilection  for  orthodoxy,  but  with 
more  tact  than  Semler  and  his  school,  showed  that  the 
despisers  of  the  Apocalypse  had  onlv  manifested  their  own 
want  of  taste,  when  they  denied  the  nsthetical  value  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  thus,  without  being  orthodox,  Eich- 
born facilitated  a  decision  favourable  to  orthodoxy.    Herder 
•  observed,  that  every  Christian  poet  who  had  a  spark  of 
real  poesy  eigoyed  the  Apocalypse ;  that  the  best  hymns 
of  the  middle  ages,  on  Jesus,  Mary,  the  church,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Crod,  aie  crowned  with  apocalyptical  flowers ; 
that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Milton  were  imitators  of  the 
ApocalyiMe. 

There  is  ia  the  Apoealypsa  neither  the  plastio  beauty  of 
the  antique,  nor  tM  jiioturesque  beauty  of  our  western 
modem  poeay ;  the  onental  poetry  loves  immensity.  The 
apocalyptieal  imagination  opens  heaven  and  hell,  and,  rising 
high  above  human  and  teneatrial  forms,  breeJas  through 
the  limits  ef  httmaaity  and  temporal  e&istenee.  It  calls 
down  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  diasly  shadowed  fcrth  by  the 
things  temporal  The  poetry  ef  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of 
infinity,  of  destmctiea,  and  of  endless  pewer. 

Bretsdmeider,  Bleek,  De  Wetle»  Ewald,  Scholt,  Liicke, 
are  Uvi»g  divines  who  have  written  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apoealypsa  Their  worka  contain  further  develop- 
ments of  the  old  argnmenta  ef  Dionyaius. 

Hanlehi,  Schmidt,  Klenker,  Hug,  Eiehhorn,  Feilmoser, 
Lange^  Bertholdt,  Guerike,  Oiahausen,  are  modem  defender* 
of  the  authentieity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  to  whom  we  may  add 
among  the  En^ish,  Laioner  and  hk  epitomiieri^  Dean 
Woodhouse^  the  Kev.  Hartwell  Horne,  and  others. 

The  most  recent  German  opposers  fairly  grant,  that  the 
external  testimonies  are  decideoly  in  &vottr  of  the  authen- 
ticity, but  they  assert  that  these  testimonies  are  overcome 
by  the  internal  philok>gical  character  of  the  work. 

The  Apocalypse  has  been  attacked  and  defended  with 
[greater  zemk  than  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
its  contents  eiccite  a  very  strong  iuterest  either  in  favour  or 
ai^inst  this  conclusion  of  the  w£>le  Bible.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  Luther  and  other  opposers  of 
the  Revelations  did  not  understand,  is  the  following :  As 
Plate,  in  hi»  books  IIcpc  IloXtrciac,  consniers  the  state  to  be 
an  exact  transcript  of  individual  man,  so  St.  John,  taking 
yet  a  higher  step,  tells  us  in  the  Apocalypse  that  similar 
events,  whieh  happen  in  the  lii^  of  individuals,  shell  also 
take  place  is  the  infinity  ef  the  whole  universe. 

As  the  rttderaption  of  Christ  saves  the  whole  man, — 
spirit,  sou),  and  body, — so  Jesus  Christ  saves  ah^  the  uni- 
verse ^m  »in  and  consequMit  perdition.  The  Apocalypse 
teaches  by  a  sublime  Hnaswry,  what  the  other  apostt^cal 
writings  more  obscurely  indicate,  namely,  tifeat  there  shall 
he  a  period  in  whieh  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  not  only 
•perate  in  secret  by  governing  the  hearts  of  believers,  but  a 
period  in  which  it  shall  entir^  conquer,  prevailing  against 
all  opposition,  and  shcdl  finally  establish  a  kingdom  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  justice  here  on  earth. 

The  leading  idea,  then,  of  the  Apocalypse  consists  in  the 
eomplete  victory  of  what  is  good,  and  of  Paradise  regained, 
er  re-estabKshed  on  earth. 

APCXCALYPnC  KNIGHTS  (Cavalieri  deU'  Apoca- 
Hsse)  were  a  secret  society,  formed  a.d.  1693,  professedly 
ibr  the  defence  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church  against  Anti- 
christ The  founder  of  the  Apocalyptic  order  was  Agostino 
Oabrino,  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Brescia.  When,  on  Palm 
Bunday,  1693,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 
antiphony  of  P^  xxiv  was  sung :  *Qttt>  e9twterexglori€ef ' 
*Who  is  tllttt  king  of  glory?'  Agostino  Gabrino  stepped 
forward  with  a  drawn  sword  among  the  ecclesiastics,  crying 
out,  •  Ego  sum  rex  gloria,*  *  I  am  king  of  glory.'  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  he  disturbed  public  worship  in  the  church  of 
St.  Salvator,  and  was,  therefore,  confined  in  a  madhouse. 
A  wtXKicutter  belonging  to  the  Apocalyptic  knights  laid 
information  before  the  Inquisition  against  his  order ;  by 
tlii:)  tribunal'  the  order  was  suppressed*  in  1694>  and  the 
knights  confined  in  prison.  About  eighty  knights,  most  of 
whom  were  tradesmen  and  labourers,  wore  constantly  a 
sword  at  their  side,  even  during  menial  occupations,  and  a 
star  upon  their  breast  This  star  had  seven  comers  and  a 
tail,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  golden  thread*  which  circle 
represented  tim  terraqueous  globe.    The  tail  ef  the  star 


represented  the  sword  seen  bv  St  John  in  the  Apoealjrpse!, 
This  order  has  been  accused  of  an  intended  rebellion  against 
the  papal  government  and  the  hi«;her  ranks.  A^stino 
Gabrino,  cauled  monarch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  intended  to 
introduce  polygamy,  and  his  knights  were  to  marry  pure 
virgins  only.  The  history  even  of  such  a  set  of  madmen  is 
not  witliout  its  uses :  ignorance  and  fanaticism  will,  in  all 
^ges,  produce  tl:e  same  fruits.  (See  TenzeVs  Monatlichc 
Unterredungen  fcr  the  year  1694,  pp.  C72-677,  and  of  1697, 
p.  883,  &c. ;  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Lncy.) 

APO'CRYPHA  {&'r6Kpv^i  ^ii5\oi)  are  such  books  as 
contain  secrets  and  are  kept  in  secret,  from  ivoKpvTTTitv,  to 
conceal ;  consequently  the  term  referred  to  those  writings  of 
the  Gnostics  and  other  sects  which  contained  the  knowledge 
of  those  mysteries  which  were  communicated  to  their  parti- 
zans  only.  These  books  are  now  known  under  the  name  of 
oseudepigraphiy  (that  is,  'books  with  false  titles,)  as  the 
Dooks  of  Adam,  Henoch,  the  three  patriarchs,  &o.  These 
volumes  formed  a  kind  of  heretical  canon  in  opposition  to 
the  orthodox  canon,  and  hence  arose  the  signification  of 
the  name  Apocrypha,  which  now  means  not  canonical,  or 
not  belonging  to  those  writings  which  form  the  canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    [See  Canon.] 

The  name  Apocrypna  is  especially  given  to  thoee  ad- 
ditions which  were  mtroduced  into  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Old   Testament,    from  whence    they  were 
transferred  into  die  Vulgate  and  many  subsequent  trans- 
lations.    The  reformers    separated  the  Apocrypha   from 
the  Ohl  Testament,  and  Luther  placed  them  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Covenants,  imder  the  title  of  Apocrypha, 
or  books  which  are  not  to  be  esteemed  equal  to  the  noly 
Scriptures*  but  are  still  profitable  to  the  reader.     In  op- 
position to  the  reformers,  the  Apocrypha  were  declared  to 
be  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent.    Hence  all  trans- 
lations which  follow  the  Vulgate  have  the  Apocrypha  inter- 
spersed with  the  other  writings  which  are  admitted  by  all 
Christians  to  be  canonical.     The  Bibles  published  by  Pro- 
testaiUaou  the  Continent  place  separately— the  additions  to 
Ksdras;    the    book   of   Tobit;    Judith;    rest  of   Esther; 
Wisdom  ef  Solomon  ;  Ecclesiasticus  ;   Baruch,  with  the 
ep«»tle  of  Jeremiah ;  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  ;  Su 
aaana;  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh; 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees.      These  works,  which  are 
principally  called  the  Apocrypha,  will  be  noticed  in  separate 
articles.    About  the  year  1821,  a  debate  arose  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  about  the  propriety  of  printing 
the  Apocrypha  together  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.    About 
1826,  it  was  decided  that  the  Apocrypha  should  not  be  cir- 
culated hy  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     Never- 
theless the  disputes  of  tho  two  opposite  parties  were  conti- 
nued for  several  succeeding  years,  and  many  pamphlets 
were  published  by  both  parties,  until  the  apocryphalists 
were  finally  defeated  by  me  anti-apocryphalists.     Besides 
the  Apocrypha,  which  form  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  later  Jews, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments»  which  have  been  collected  by  Fabri- 
cius  in  the  Codex  Paeudepigraphus  VeierU  Testamenti,  and 
the  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  and  more  com- 
pletely by  Tailo  in  the   Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testa- 
mentU  lipsis,  1832.    Most  of  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
tibe  New  Testament  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
an  English  translation  by  Hone. 

APOCY'NE.K,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  monopetalous  subdivision  of  the  dicotyledonous  class. 
Among  these  they  are  known  by  their  flowers  being  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  the  segments  of  the  corolla  all  twistied 
one  way,  Uke  a  Catherine- wheel,  five  distinct  stamens,  a 
superior  ovarium  which,  when  ripening,  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  diverge  from  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  by  their 
stems  yielding,  when  wounded,  a  copious  milk.  The  latter 
is  generally  poisonous,  and  that  character  is  to  be  taken  as 
general  in  the  order,  which  abounds  in  plants  the  action  of 
which  upon  the  human  body  is  more  or  less  violent; 
among  these,  the  Tanffhin  poison  of  Madagascar  (see 
Tanghinia)  and  the  Nux  vomica  (see  Strychnos)  are 
remarkable  instances.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the 
species  are  not  unwliolesome ;  as  the  h}  a-hya,  or  milk-tree 
of  Demerara,  and  the  cream  fruit  of  Sierra  Leone ;  caout- 
chouc is  yielded  in  abundance  by  Vahea  and  Urceola  elaa 
tica ;  and  the  bark  of  several  species  is  a  powerful  febriliige. 
Considering,  however,  the  great  prevalence  of  poisonous 
qualities  m  the  ocder,  drugs  obtained  fsom  any  of  Us  speciee 
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thould  be  administered  with  very  great  caution,  until  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  may  be  employed 
without  danger.  The  order  Apocynen  is  only  distinguish- 
able from  Asclepiadece  by  the  stamens  being  distinct  from 
the  pistillum,  and  by  the  pollen  not  being  contained  in 
little  wasLV  bags. 

A'PODKS,  in  soology*  an  order  of  fishes,  including, 
according  to  the  linnosan  system,  all  those  which  want  the 
ventral  fins,  but  restricted  by  Baron  Cmier  to  those  which, 
besides  possessing  this  character,  are  likewise  malacoptery- 
gious.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  apodal  fishes  compose  a 
small  natural  family,  almi>st  restricted  to  the  ^rvvLi  i^cnus 
Munena,  and  of  which  the  common  ee*  offers  a  good  and 
familiar  example. 

APOGE'E,  from  &irb,  fronts  and  7?;.  the  earth,  an  astro- 
nomical term  applied  to  the  apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  signifying  the  points  of  those  orbits  which  are  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  opposed  to  pkrioee, 
which  means  the  point  nearest  to  the  curth.  For  general 
considerations  connected  with  this  terra,  see  Aphklion, 
substituting  the  earth  in  place  of  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  in  its  apogee  when  the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion, 
and  the  motion  of  the  solar  ajK>gec  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth's  aphelion.  Tho  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee  is  more 
complicated.  At  new  or  full  moon,  its  longitude  is  increas- 
ing :  at  the  quarters  it  is  decreasing.  But  the  increase,  on 
the  whole,  is  greater  than  the  decrease:  so  that,  on  the 
average,  the  apogee  increases  its  longitude  daily  by  6'  41", 
or  describes  a  whole  revolution  in  about  nine  years.  In  the 
Nautical  Almanac  will  be  found  the  time  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  apogee  and  perigee  for  every  month.  For  example, 
we  find  that  in  January,  1 834,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  at  four- 
teen days  eighteen  hours  (meaning  eighteen  hours  after 
noon  on  the  14th,  or  six  in  the  morning  on  the  15th,  ci>il 
reckoning).  On  referring  to  the  moon's  right  ascension  for 
that  time,  we  find  it  twenty-three  hours  forty-four  minutes. 
For  fWther  details,  see  Lunar  Thbory. 

A  FOLD  A.  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Waimar- 
Eisenach,  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  U  niversity  of  Jena, 
and  forty  miles  south-west  of  Leipzig,  lying  upon  the  river 
Ilm.  It  has  a  manufiustory  of  woollens  and  kerseymeres, 
and  a  very  large  one  of  stockings,  of  which  it  produces  about 
30,000  dozen  pairs  a-year ;  linens,  brandy,  and  spirits,  are 
also  made  in  the  town.  It  has  two  foundries  for  bells. 
Population,  3300. 

APOLLIN'ARIS,  C.  SULPI'CIUS.  a  grammarian  who 
taught  under  the  rei^^n  of  the  Antonines  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, at  Rome.  Helvinus  Pertmax  was  his  most  famous 
disciple,  and  himself  taught  grammar  till  he  commenced 
that  career  which  led  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Cmsars. 
(J.  Capitol.  Fi7.  Pertinacis,  c.  1 ;  Script,  Hist.  Aug.) 
Auius  Gellius,  another  distinguished  disciple,  mentions 
his  master  repeatedly,  and  praises  his  learn  in  <^  his  mode- 
ration in  refuting,  and  his  urbanity  in  teaching.  {Noct. 
Alt,  1.  iii.  6;  xiu.  17,  19;  xviii.  4;  xx.  6.)  The  short 
metrical  arguments  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence  are  attri- 
buted to  Apollinaris,  in  a  codex  in  Epist,  Politiani,  Donatus 
quotes,  in  bis  L{fe  of  T'ir^il,  an  epigram  of  six  lines  on  the 
jEneid,  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  who  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  person  as  C.  Sulpicius  Apollinaris. 

APOLLIN'ARIS. or  APOLLIN  ARIUS  {AwoWivapwc), 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Phojuicia,  and  ailerwards  in  Laodicea  of  the 
same  country.  Apollinaris  married  and  became  presbyter 
of  Laodicea.  His  scm,  likewise  called  Apollinaris,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  orators,  pucts,  and  philosophers  of  his  age. 
Apollinaris,  the  younger,  became  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Laodicea  before  a.d.  333,  and  afterwards  lecturer  of  the 
Christian  congregation.  Both  father  and  son  continued 
their  iutcrcourse  with  leame<l  heathens  alter  their  ordina- 
tion. They  were  friends  of  Libanius,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius  the  sophist,  who  taught  at  Laodicea, 
and  afterwards  in  Athens.  On  thib  account,  and  especially 
because  they  were  present  when  Epiphanius  recited  a  poem 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  they  were  excommunicated  by  llieo- 
dotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea ;  but  again,  on  doing  penance, 
admitted  into  church-fcUowship.  Geor^ios,  the  successor 
of  Tbeodotus,  a.d.  35U,  being  au  Ariun.  banished  them, 
either  on  account  of  their  cDutinued  mtercourse  with  Epi- 
phanius, or  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  the  friendship  of  the  }oun;rer  A|X)llinaris  for 
Athanasius.  This  friendship  had  commenced  a.d.  349,  at 
the  time  that  Athanasius  pa6s«»d  through  Laodicea,    When 


Julian  forbad  the  Chrittsans  to  interpret  the  Gieek  dueics, 
the  Apollinaris,  father  and  son,  composed  imitations  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  father  wrote  a  grammar  for  Chriatian^. 
Socrates  {Hist.  EecJes.  iii.  16)  attributes  to  the  father  aume 
epic  poems  and  tragedies,  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  Sozomenus  {Hist.  Eccles,  v.  1 8)  aM*nbo3k 
these  productions  to  the  son,  who  transformed  also  the  New 
Testament  into  the  manner  and  style  of  Platonic  dialogui «. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  classics  were  read  again,  and 
the  imitations  of  Apollinaris  forgotten. 

The  younger  Apollinaris  is  mentioned  (in  Athanas,  ICp, 
ad  Antiochenoi,  tom.  i. ;  Qpp.  ed,  Monl/auam*  vol.  11., 
p.  776)  as  orthodox  bishop  of  Laodicea  a.d.  362,  whilst  Pcla- 
gins  was  bishop  of  the  Arians  in  that  city.  He  was  esteemed, 
and  had  some  epistolary  correspondence  with  Athana&ius* 
Basilius  Magnus,  and  other  great  men  of  that  age,  w)u> 
continued  to  speak  respectfully  of  his  merits,  even  after 
he  was  suspected  of  heresy.  Apollinaris  distingui&lied 
himself  especially  by  polemical  and  exegetical  writint^,,; 
for  instance,  by  his  work  on  Truth,  against  the  Emucnor 
Julian  and  the  heathen  philosophers.  Apollinaris*  tfainy 
books  against  Porphyrius,  against  the  Manichipans,  Arians, 
Marcellus,  and  otners,  were  highy  esteemed.  Hieronymus 
himself,  during  his  residence  at  Antiochia,  aj>.  37 J  and 
374,  enjoyed  the  exegetical  instructions  of  Apollinaris,  then 
bishop  of  the  neighw)uring  Laodicea.  The  interpretationa 
of  Apollinaris,  quoted  in  the  commentaries  of  Uieiony  mua, 
were  peculiarly  valuable  in  those  days  on  account  of  hia 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Basilius  Magnus  meii- 
tions  a  work  of  Apollinaris  on  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  imtn 
the  works  of  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  we  learn  that  hn 
hymns  and  psalms  were  often  sung  in  Chriatian  congresra- 
tions,  and  much  admired.  In  the  year  1552  was  published 
at  Paris,  a  Aietaphrasii  P^a/moruin  of  Apollinaris;  and  re- 
edited  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  in  1690 ;  this,  aud  the 
tragedy  on  the  suffering  of  Christ,  in  the  Works  of  Gr^*- 
genus  Nazianzenus,  were  ascribed  to  Apollinaris,  but  a|>- 
pear  to  some  critics  to  I  c  unworthy  of  his  talents. 

In  the  Utter  part  of  his  life,  Apollinaris,  who  bad  strvnu 
ously  defended  the  Athanssian  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinxtv, 
himself  incurred  the  reproach  of  heresy,  because  he  tau^Lt 
that  the  divine  logos  occupied  in  the  person  of  Christ  ibe 
place  of  the  human  soul.  According  to  him,  Chri»t  uk^ 
(cvffopcoc)  incarnate,  but  not  (t>4/i'xot)  insoaled.  His  «!;*- 
ciples,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  called  ApolUiian^t«« 
His  heresy  became  generally  known  a.d.  371.  The  .ict  u- 
sation  of  Socrates,  Sozomenos,  and  Theodoret,  agaiu^  tlu* 
character  of  Apollinaris,  and  the  low  notions  whieh  arc  >^d 
to  have  led  him  to  embrace  his  pecuUar  viewa,  are  incuu- 
sistent  both  with  the  chronology  and  circumstances  uf  \\\% 
life.  Apollinarism  was  first  condemned  at  the  s>nod  h(  M 
at  Rome,  a.d.  375,  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  Dama^u» 
presided  ;  all  mention  of  the  name  of  Apollinaris  was  i^ore- 
fully  avoided  on  this  occasion.  Nevortlieless  this  cotiilcxu- 
nation  induced  Apollinaris  to  form  a  separate  congrvgatu^o. 
over  which  he  ordained  the  presbyt«r  Vitalis  as  bis^h.ip. 
Hence  the  Apollinarisls  are  also  caUod  Vitalians.  The>  aic 
also  called  Dimcnrites,  because  they  were  accused  of  di\  uLiiiC 
the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  parts. 

Before  the  death  of  Apollinaris,  which  happened  betwcia 
A.D.  382— 39  J,  the  ApoUinarists  funned  in  Syria  and  liio 
adjacent  countries  several  separate  congregations  ha\in4 
their  own  bishops.  After  his  death,  the  ApoUinarists  nc.v 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  wliich,  under  Polemo,  %.r 
Polemius,  and  Timotheus,  pretended  that  the  divinity  an.1 
the  body  of  Christ  were  transformed  into  one  substance,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  worshipped  as  well  a!* 
tlie  logos;  these  were  called  Polemians  and  Synou&ia>>t>,. 
and  also  sarkolatrof  iffapK€X/iTp€Ut  flesh- worshippers) ;  m 
retaliation,  they  called  the  orthodox  anthropolalrtt,  or  men - 
worshippers.  The  other  party,  which  adhered  to  the  ori^aiA 
doctrine  of  Apollinaris,  were  called  Valentinians. 

By  imperial  command,  the  public  worship  of  the  Apolli 
narisU  was  impeded  a.d.  388  and  397,  and  a.d.  423  in  s.:i 
towns  entirely  prohibited.    The  sects  of  the  Apollinan^ia 
assimilated,  in  the  fifth  century,  partly  to  the  orthodox,  aud 
partly  to  the  Monophysites  [see  Monophysitxs]. 

APOLLO,  one  of  the  principalgods  of  the  Grecian  hcA- 
ven,  also  named  Phoebus,  and  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  m*»*t 
commonly  called  Phoebus  Apollo  («o7/3of 'Ar«\X«»v).  lie 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  archerj*.  prophecy,  and  mu>.., 
and  in  later  times  of  the  sun :  but  in  the  early  poet*  abo\  o 
mentioned,  the  sun  (Helius)  is  a  diffurcn  pexsooagc,  and 
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p«3ili»  ttiibUng  tbt  perforxner  to  produce  all  tke  obuigM 
and  variety  of  effect  that  the  music  may  require.  There  is 
also  a  key-board,  comprising  two  octaves  of  other  pedals, 
operatin^r  on  the  largest  pipes  of  the  instrument  '  These  six 
key-boards  are  detached  from  the  body  of  the  organ,  so  that 
the  performers  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  instrument,  and, 
consequently,  with  their  faces  to  the  audience.*  There  are 
IDOO  pipes,  the  largest  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  one 
foot  eleven  inches  in  aperture,  sounding  the  G,  two  octaves 
below  the  first  line  of  the  base,  the  hignest  giving  the  A  in 
altissinio,  two  octaves  above  the  second  space  in  the  treble. 
The  number  of  stops  is  forty-five,  and  these  in  their  com- 
binations afford  very  good  imitations  of  the  various  wind 
instruments  used  in  an  orchestra.  Two  drums  are  also 
inclosed  in  the  case,  and  struck  by  a  curious  contrivance  in 
the  machinery.  A  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  capabi^ 
lities  of  this  instrument  may  }ye  made,  when  it  is  stated  that 
it  performs  Mozart*s  Overtures  to  the  ZauberJTdte,  Figaro^ 
and  Idofneneo;  Beethoven's  to  Prometheus;  Weber's  to 
the  Pi'eischuiz  and  Oheron ;  Cherubini's  to  Anacreon,  &c., 
without  omitting  a  single  note  of  the  score,  and  with  all  the 
fortes  and  pianos,  the  cresoendos  and  diminuendos,  as 
directed  by  the  composers,  with  an  accuracy  that  no  band 
can  possibly  exceed,  and  very  few  can  reasonably  hope  to 
rival.  The  Apoilomcon  was  five  years  in  building,  and  at 
an  expense  of  about  ton  thousand  pounds. 

APOLLO'NIUS  DY'SCOLUS,or  ALEXANDRINU8 
MINOR,  a  grammarian,  who  was  born  at  Alexandria  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  lora,  and  of  whose  private 
history  we  only  know  a  few  facts  gleaned  from  Suidas  and 
from  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  an  anonymous  writer,  prefixed 
to  the  edition  published  by  Sylburgius  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  On  Syntax,  He  was  the  sou  of  Mncsithcus  and 
Ariadne,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  unable 
to  afford  money  sufficient  even  to  purchase  paper.  It  was 
probably  this  state  of  poverty  which  bad  an  effect  on  his 
temper,  and  procured  him  the  name  of  Dyscolus,  or  the 
morose.  This  second  appellation  was  intended  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Apollomus  Rhodius,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Alexandrinus  M^jor.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works;  he  was  called  by  Priscian  *  Princeps  Grammatico- 
rum»*  and  afforded  to  that  grammarian  many  hints  for  his 
Latin  Grammar.  Of  his  four  remaining  works  the  chief  is 
a  Treatise  on  Syntax^  in  four  books,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  by  Aldus,  1495,  Venice.  An  improved  edition  was 
made  by  Sylburgius,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  iEm.  Portus, 
1590 ;  the  last  is  by  Bekkcr,  Berlin,  1817.  At  the  end  of 
the  Treatise  on  Greek  Dialects,  by  Maittaire,  Hague,  1718, 
Lips.  1807,  there  are  some  extracts  of  the  Grammar  of 
Apollonius,  which  were  procured  by  \'osbius  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  There  is  also  a  work 
attributed  to  him,  *Icropiai  Oavudauii,  Wonderful  Stories,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Moursius,  Lugd.'  But  ICtiO;  but 
it  is  not  without  reast)n  that  many  have  doubted  whether  he 
could  be  justly  considered  the  author.  It  has  been  published 
also  by  Teucher,  Lips.  1792. 

APOLLO'NIUS.  (PERGiEUS,)  after  Archimedes,  the 
most  original  and  profound  of  all  the  Greek  j^eometers,  was 
born  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  while  Ptolemy  III.,  commonly 
called  Euergetes,  was  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  began  his 
reign  n.c,  247. 

Apollonius  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator,  who  died  n.c.  2^5. 
Apollonius  and  Hannibal  were  nearly  contemporary  both 
as  to  birth  and  achievements  in  tlieir  different  Lues.  Archi- 
niedes  died  B.C.  212,  at  which  time  Apollonius  was  Uviag  ; 
It  is  not  known  when  the  latter  died. 

The  life  of  Apollonius  was  passed  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
scliool  of  the  successors  of  EucUd,  under  whom  be  studied. 
Of  its  details  we  know  nothing,  except  that  Pappus  (who 
lived,  however,  as  long  after  him  as  the  fijurth  century)  re- 
presents him  as  vain  and  envious:  that  Herachus,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Archimedes,  asserts  that  he  surreptitiously 
obtained  the  discoveries  of  tlie  latter,  and  published  them  as 
his  own :  and  that  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  as  him- 
self. With  respect  to  the  charge  of  nhigiarism,  Eutocius, 
his  commentator,  (about  a.d.  540,)  wno  cites  the  charge, 
answers  it  sufficiently  by  saying,  that  it  was  well  known  that 
neither  Archimedes  nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  be  the  first 
investigators  of  the  conic  sections*  Bayle  objecte  to  this 
defence,  and  finds  a  better  one  in  the  silence  of  Pappus  on 
^ho  subject*  who,  though  disposed,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to 

'jok  too  favoQxably  of  the  merits  of  ApoUoniiis»  dooa  not 


take  notioa  of  the  charga  To  this  we  would  add  that  Vcr. 
sius  (though  Bayle  takes  it  differently)  understaiids  Vmy^ 
pus  as  saymg,  that  Apollonius  wrote  commeotari«:«  npi  u  i .  t* 
four  books  o£  conic  sections  written  by  Euchd.  and  u  t  :•  -. 
four  more  to  them ;  thus  recognizing  him  as  the  autii  i  "i 
that  part  of  the  work  on  whicii,  as  wo  shall  see,  hi^  Unu* 
principally  depends.  We  shall  also,  in  the  proper  nlu«%\ 
show  groimds  lor  doubtin^j^  the  assertion  of  Pappus  with  re- 
spect to  the  books  of  Euclid. 

Of  the  most  interesting  part  of  an  eminent  man.— !..« 
opinions  on  disputed  subjects, — wo  know  but  littW  in  t:ie 
case  of  Apollonius.  Gossendit  in  his  life  of  Copcni»i  i.^, 
mentions  an  cminion  attributed  by  the  latter  to  the  Ciiv<.'u.*i 

feometer,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  also  that  i<i 
'hilolaus,  that  the  sun  and  moon  only  moved  i\}und  tL> 
earth,  but  all  the  other  planets  round  the  sun.  This,  «>  Ut 
as  appearances  only  are  concerned,  is  a  sufficient  expla^i^- 
tion  of  all  the  phenomena ;  and,  next  to  the  8}'stem  now  u 
ceived,  is  the  soundest  of  hypotheses.  We  oannot  find  ai<. 
other  authority  for  attributing  this  (^pimoa  to  Apolluiiiu>, 
except  Weidler  in  his  Hisioria  Astronomic,  who  however 
cites  Gassendi  as  his  authority.  But  Apollonius  eertaiiilv 
paid  attention,  at  least,  to  the  then  received  svstem,  sukc 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ptdemaio,  for  Ptolemy  fa;i* 
prcscned  some  theorems  of  his  on  the  isethod  of  fin<h4.j 
the  stationary  points  of  the  planets,  supposed  to  mow  ni 
epicycles.  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euchd,  men- 
tions that  Apollonius  attempted  to  prove  the  axioms,  at  il 
cites  his  investigation  of  the  theorena,  that  thin^  wIik  j 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  ono  another,  in  w  Lr-L. 
as  may  be  supposed,  propositions  are  assumed  not  u.  r 
obvious  than  the  theorem  itself.  The  same  author  l'*^  •  • 
a  definition  of  an  angle  which  he  attributes  to  Ap«'.. 
nius,  but  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understui.  l 
Vitruvius  cites  Apollonius  as  the  inventor  of  a  species  vi 
clock  which  he  terms  oharetra. 

The  great  work  ot  Apollonius  which  now  remains  > 
seven  books  of  his  treatise  on  conic  sections,  of  whivh  v« 
shall  presently  speak.  But  besides  this»  he  is  known  to  ha  .c 
written  treatises,  according  to  Pappus,  De  Baiioais  S*'<  ituf.  • 
De  Spatii  Sectione,  De  Sectione  dstermiuatd,  J)e  Tu^:lyjfti  •'  u 
De  InclinatUmibus,  De  plants  Locis,  and  aceocdin  a  to  Pr%  •  «  % 
De  Cochlea,  and  De  perturbatis  Rationibus*    Mu»t  of  1 1 
names  would  require  circumlocution  to  make  thorn  more  .i  • 
telligible  in  Euglij»h,  and  we  therefore  cite  them  as  tbo\  ..  . 
usually  referred  to.    Of  these,  the  first  only  is  known  U>  ..  • 
having  been  found  in  Arabic,  and  pubhshed  in  Lat;L 
Holley  in  1708,  with  on  attempt  to  restore  the  second.     \» 
Merscnne,  cited  by  Vossius,  says  he  read,  in  an  Aral", 
author,  Aben  Eddin,  an  assertion  that  all  the  work-    t 
Apolloniua^  more  in  number  than  those  mentioned  by  I':  ^ 
pus,  were  in  Arabic  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  c«.: 
tuiy.    This  point  is  even  yet  worth  the  attention  ol  tL.  -^ 
who  pursue  oriental  literature. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a  very  c^  •:  .• 
mon  exercise  of  mathematical  ingenuity  to  endeav  ur  \m 
restore  these  and  other  lost  treatises,  that  is,  from  the  iL.ii-; 
notion  which  could  be  gathered,  to  guess  at  the  pn>|K>>:i  ■ ;  - 
which  tliey  might  have  contamed.  Suck  attempts  ga>c  r^  • 
to  the  Apdhnius  Gallus  of  Viet  a,  the  ApoUoniu^  Bat  ••  . 
of  Snellius,  and  other  works  of  Maurolico,  Ghetaldi.  AJ«.  .• 
nus  Romanus,  Format,  Schooten»  Anderson,  Uailev,  IL 
Simson,  and  others. 

The  conic  sections  of  Apollonius  are  in  seven  books,  t. . 
first  four  of  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  with  the  oomn  *  .• 
tary  of  Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  above* mentioned*    The  thr^v 
next  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  till  the  middle  of  the  9t\vu- 
tecnth  century,  when  James  GoUus,  a  celebrated  oneoLx. 
prol'essor  of  Leyden.  returned  from  the  East,  with  the  «i  <  i< 
seven  books  in  Arabic.    Some  delay  took  place  ia  1U4L; 
translation  and  publication,  during  which,  in  16^6^  Bwc. 
accidentally  discovered  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  >U    f-i 
library  at  I^lorence,  of  the  same  seven  books.    It  dues  B<.t  ^ 
little  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  made  of  pubUe  lihnnr»,  iL:i: 
while  one  author  after  another  had  mr  yean  cxpr»K-^.. 
regrct  at  the  loss  of  the  last  four  books,  three  of  them  sL  u/ 
be  lying  in  one  ef  the  most  eelebmted  libraries  in  Eur  *\n, 
in  the  heart  of  a  capital  city*  with  an  Italian  titW-pu«^. . 
Borelli,  and  Abraham  Echellensis,  an  (mental  profr«.Mfr  ;.t 
Rome,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  their  \«:- 
sion  in  1661.    At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  Viviaui  «x^ 
engaged  in  rettontig  the  lost  books,  and  when  ix  mm  made 
known,  he  pKoyailed  on  the  Gnod  Duk*  of  XiiMinj  to  aark 
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all  Ills  papers,  and  to  order  Borolli  to  keep  tbo  contents  of 
tbe  new  books  secret.    The  work  of  Viviani,  well  known  as 
an  acute  and  accomplished  mathematician,  was  found  (see 
Montucla,  i.,  250)  to  fall  short  of  that  of  ApoUonius  on  se- 
reral  important  points,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
Tiews  of  the  Italian  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  more 
extensive  in  many  cases  than  those  of  the  Oreek.    ThO 
eighth  book  was  still  wanting,  and  a  note  to  the  version 
imported  by  Golius  informed  the  reader  that  it  had  never 
been  found,  even  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  Greek.    But  when 
tbe  Oxford  press,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
was  employed  upon  the  magnificent  versions  of  the  Greek 
geometers,  which  are  still  the  best  in  public  use.  Dr.  Aldrich, 
observing  that  the  preliminary  Lemmas  of  Pappus  to  the 
seventh  book  were  asserted  to  belong  to  the  eighth,  and 
also  that  the  latter  appeared,  fh)m  the  words  of  ApoUonius 
himself  in  his  introduction,  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, proposed  to  Hall^y  that  he  should  endeavour  with  these 
lights  to  re-establish  the  missing  book.     Halley  was  then 
employed  in  completing  the  edition  of  the  work,  which  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  had  interrupted,  and  he  acceded  to  the 
siigi^estion.    The  whole  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  1710,  with 
the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  the  Lemmas  of  Pappus,  and 
in  addition,  the  work  of  Serenas  on  the  same  subject.    This 
i^  the  only  edition  of  the  Greek  text 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  thus  briefly  described  by 
AnoUonius,  of  whose  words  we  give  a  fipee  translation. 
'  The  first  four  books  are  elementary :  the  first  contains 
tbc  generation  of  the  three  sections  of  the  cone,  and  of 
the  sections  which  are  styled  opposite,  and  their  prin- 
cipal distinctive  properties,  which  have  been  treated  by 
us  more  fully  and  generally  than  by  any  of  our  prede- 
cessors. The  second  book  contains  the  properties  of  the 
diameters,  and  axes,  as  well  as  of  the  asymptotes, 
and  other  matters  of  general  utility:  yon  will  nence 
see  what  /  kave  called  diameters,  and  what  axes.  The 
third  book  contains  many  and  wonderful  theorems,  which 
are  useful  in  the  composition  of  solid  loci,  of  which 
the  majori^  are  both  new  and  beautiful.  The  fourth 
hook  shows  in  what  manner  sections  of  a  cone,  or  of  oppo- 
site cones,  may  cut  one  another,  and  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  on  the  whole  of  which  nothing  has  been  delivered  by 
those  who  went  before  us.  The  remaining  four  books  treat 
of  the  higher  part  of  the  science :  the  fifth,  on  maxima  and 
minima:  the  sixth,  on  equal  and  similar  sections:  the 
seventh,  on  dioristic  theorems,  or  theorems  useftil  in  the 
solution  of  problems :  and  the  eighth,  on  the  problems  thus 
solved.* 

ApoUonius  was  the  first  who  used  the  words  ellipte  and 
hyperbola^  of  which  Archimedes  does  not  take  notice,  though 
he  uses  the  term  parabola.  He  also,  as  we  see  above,  first 
distinguishes  the  diameters  of  the  section  from  the  axee. 
It  was,  moreover,  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  first  by  himself, 
that  the  general  sections  of  tiie  cone  were  considered ;  for 
previouslv  it  had  been  usual  to  treat  only  of  those,  the 
planes  of  which  were  at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  cone ;  so  that  an  elUpse  could  only  come  from  an  acute 
!uigled  cone,  and  so  on.  Though  Archimedes  was  aware 
that  all  the  sections  of  any  cone  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  the  limited  character  above-mentioned  (at  least  it 
is  customary  so  to  state),  yet  all  testimony  is  against  this 
having  been  known  in  the  time  of  Euclid.  If,  therefore, 
ApoUonius  really  took  the  books  of  Euclid,  as  according  to 
Pappus  he  did,  he  must  have  so  changed  the  face  of  them, 
hy  generalizing  the  method  of  cutting  the  cone,  and  intro- 
ducing the  properties  of  diameters,  that  they  must  have 
differ^  as  much  from  their  original  in  form  and  matter  as 
one  book  can  from  another.  To  conclude  the  subject  of  the 
authorship,  we  remark,  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  Hera- 
clius  above-mentioned,  that  the  styles  of  Archimedes  and 
ApoUonius  are  very  different :  the  latter  has  by  no  means 
the  power  of  the  former  in  the  management  of  his  demon- 
strations, and  though  remarkable  for  the  originality  and 
beauty  of  the  results  which  he  produces,  is  even  tedious  in 
the  method  of  obtaining  them.  A  supposition  of  Mvdorge, 
which  once  created  considerable  discussion,  viz.,  that  me 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  were  the  work  of  some  Arab 
tinder  the  name  of  ApoUonius,  deserves  no  attention.  He 
must  have  been  but  a  foolish  Arab  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  relinquish  the  credit  of  having  written  the  fifth  book. 
The  most  remarkable  book  in  the  whole  work  is  the  fifth, 
which  treats  of  maxima  and  minima.  With  a  little  licence 
it  might  bo  calkd  a  complete  treatise  on  the  eumrtoie  <^ 


the  thne  seetbhs,  fiir  in  considering  ^  number  ot  maxima 
and  minima  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  section  teom  any 
point  in  its  d|ane,  the  space  inside  and  outside  of  the  evo- 
lute  has  different  properties.  Hiere  is  only  wanting  the 
addition  of  a  name  for  the  curve  which  separates  the  spaces 
(which  we  now  call  the  evolute).  This  book,  and  the  qua- 
drature of  Archimedes,  are  the  highest  points  of  the  Grecian 
geometry. 

The  work  of  ApoUonius  was  lightly  spoken  of  by  Des- 
cartes, who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  first  four  books 
only;  but  itwasneld  in  particular  estimation bv Newton, 
and  Cardan  places  its  author  seventh  among  all  the  men 
who  have  ever  lived :  in  his  own  age  he  was  called  the  great 
geometer. 

We  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  principal  editions  of 
the  conies.  The  celebrated  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  them.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Pappus  and  feutocius  as  commentators,  Borelli  and 
Halley  as  editors.  Among  the  Arabs,  it  was  first  translated 
by  Thebit-ben-Cora,  under  the  Calif  Al  Maimun  in  the 
ninth  century :  by  Abalphat,  in  the  tenth ;  and  two  edi- 
tions, of  little  celebrity,  appeared  in  Persian  in  the  thir- 
teenth. In  Europe,  it  was  first  translated,  but  badly,  by 
Memmius,  a  Venetian,  in  1537;  by  Maccolyco  about  the 
same  time,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  this  edition  was  ever 
published;  also  by  Commandine  in  1566,  (mis-printed 
1666,  in  Murhard,)  and  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Richard  in 
1 655.  Montucla  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  edition  was 
announced  and  never  published.  See  Murhard,  Bibl,  Math. 
ii.,  322 ;  also  Bayle,  art.  ApoUonius,  and  Vossius,  de  Scf. 
Math.  (Index,  Claudius  Richardus.)  In  1669,  Ravius 
published  a  translation,  of  which  Halley  remarks,  that  it  is 
more  barbarous  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  In  1679, 
Barrow  published  the  first  four  oooks. 

ApoUonius  is  supposed  by  some,  among  others  by  Vossius, 
to  be  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Aratus :  but  Qrotius, 
in  his  edition  of  that  poet,  takes  no  notice  of  the  report,  and 
as  it  is  believed  that  ApoUonius,  the  grammarian,  also  com- 
mented on  Aratus,  the  two  may  have  been  confounded,  Wal- 
lis,  who  held  that  the  antients  possessed  a  certain  algebra 
which  they  disguised,  seems  a  little  inclined  to  found  this 
opinion  unon  a  title-page  which  he  discovered  in  the  Savilian 
librarjr  (the  rest  bemg  cut  away).  It  was  Liber  de  Arte 
Notorid,  secundum  ApoUonium,  but  he  also  suspects  that 
the  Ars  Noioria  may  be  masic^  and  the  ApoUonius  may 
be  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  Algebra  was  called  by  many 
Italians  ars  magna,  or  arte  maggiore.  That  ApoUonius  did 
improve  the  notation  of  arithmetic  appears  fix>m  the  praise 
given  to  him  by  Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
quadrature  of  Archimedes,  for  a  work  which  he  calls 
QKvrSfioov.  The  word  is  probably  corrupt;  Vossius  reads 
Ojn;/3oi7,  and  Halley  QkvtSkiov,  In  the  editio  princeps  of 
Archimedes,  Basle,  1543,  the  (?reek  is  as  usual,  but  the 
Latin  translation  gives  Mocyntocium.  Pappus  more  expli- 
citly states  that  the  improvement  consisted  in  a  simplification 
of  the  method  proposed  by  Archimedes  for  representing 
very  large  numoers,  which  brought  the  system  nearer  to 
that  of  the  modems.  (See  Delambre,  Hist.  Ast,  Anc.  ii.  9.) 
Eutocius  also  says,  that  ApoUonius  extended  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  given  by  Arcnimedes. 

APOLLOWUS  RHO'DIUS,  a  Greek  epic  poet,  re- 
specting whose  personal  history  only  a  few  facts  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  even  these  are  by  no  means  well 
authenticated.  Whether  he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  or  of  Naucratis,  a  small  town  on  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  NUe,  is  a  point  impossible  to  determine; 
but  we  know  that  he  derived  the  surname  of  Rhodius 
from  his  lon^  residence  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  He  was 
the  son  of  Silleus,  and  spent  his  early  years  at  Alexan- 
dria under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Callimachus.  The 
exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown ;  but  we 
are  able  to  fix  some  points  in  his  history  f^om  other  circum- 
stances. Thus  we  know  that  Callimachus  died  about  B.C. 
230,  so  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  poet  at 
an  early  age,  and  ApoUonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as 
keeper  of  the  great  horary  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria, 
B.C.  194.  The  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Callimachus  can 
only  be  guessed  at :  it  is  said  to  have  been  respecting  the 
Argonautica  of  ApoUonius,  which  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mired by  CaUimachus.  In  what  way  the  disappointed  poet 
took  his  revenge  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  must  have  been 
efifective,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  bitter  retort  it  produced 
fivn  CflUinnehae,    Htt  J^oem  entitied  iNr  wae  directed 
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against  ApollofQius,  and  though  no  fra|2^cnts  of  it  remain, 
we  can  form  some  opinion  of  its  character  and  leading  fea- 
tures from  the  Ibis  of  Ond,  which  is  said  to  be  an  imitation 
of  this  poem.  Apolloniuj*  left  Alexandria,  probably,  in 
consequence  of  this  quarrel,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  was  at  last  re- 
called to  his  native  country  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  learned 
Eratosthenes.  These  few  facts  are  glcane<l  from  Suidas, 
and  from  a  short  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  two  of  the 
most  antient  manuscripts. 

Of  all  his  works  only  one  poem  remains,  entitled  Argo- 
nautica,  in  four  books,  containing  5835  verses,  and  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Argonauts.  Iliis 
was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  antient  poets ;  but  how 
much  ApolloniuB  borrowed  from  his  predecessors  Herodorus 
and  Epimenides,  or  whether  he  servilely  copied  Cleon  in  the 
whole  design  of  his  work,  as  an  antient  scholiast  asserts,  wo 
have  no  means  of  determining.  The  opinion  of  Quintilian 
(x.  ],  54)  seems  to  be  just  and  impartial.  He  considers 
the  poem  as  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  but  greatly 
deficient  in  true  poetic  spirit.  (See  also  Longinus  on 
the  Sublime,  xxxii.)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Apol- 
lonius  docs  not  possess  the  qualities  which  constitute  a 
groat  poet:  he  impedes  the  narrative  with  a  minute  and 
superfluous  detail  of  circumstances  till  the  reader's  patience 
is  fairly  worn  out.  There  is  an  affectation  too  of  learning 
which  often  degenerates  into  pedantry.  He  has  been  most 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  tender  passions :  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  he  paints 
the  gradual  progress  of  Medea's  love  for  Jason  till  it  became 
one  absorbing  passion.  In  this  he  is  not  surpassed  by  Virgil, 
who  is  said  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  v.  17»  ed.  Bipont.)  to  have 
borrowed  his  idea  of  Dido*8  love  for  iEneas  from  this  part  of 
the  poem  of  Apollonius. 

Many  learned  Greeks  wrote  commentaries  on  Apollonius : 
and  the  Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccus  closely  imitated  him  in  his 
work,  also  entitled  Argonautica,  Terentius  Varro  translated 
it  into  Latin :  in  still  later  times  it  was  turned  into  Iambic 
verse  by  Marianus.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence,  1496,  and  is  of  great  value  to  book,  col- 
lectors. That  of  Beck,  Lips.  1797,  containing  the  text  of 
Brunck  with  some  corrections,  a  good  Latin  version,  and 
an  excellent  table  of  contents,  is  one  of  the  best  editions. 
A.  Wellauer  pubUshed  a  new  edition  at  Leipzig,  1828,  2  vols. 
8vo.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  byGreen,  Fawkes 
0  797),  and  Preston  (1 803) ;  into  Italian  by  Flangini  (Roma, 
1791);  into  German  by  Bodmer  (Zurich,  1779);  and  into 
French  by  Caussin  (1797).  For  explanatory  works,  the 
Tea<ler  may  consult  Schoenemann,  Comment,  de  Oeograph. 
Argon.  Giitting.  1788;  Gerhard,  Lectiones  ApoUoniante, 
Lips.  181C;  Weichert,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  das  Oedicht 
des  Ajiollonius  von  JRhod/is,  Meissen,  8vo.  1821. 

APOLLO'NIUS,  a  celel.iated  statuary  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  who,  along  with  Tauriscus,  executed  a  group  in 
marble  whicli  repiesentcd  Zcthus  and  Amphion  binning 
Dirre  to  the  horns  of  a  furious  bull,  to  avenge  their  mother, 
Antiope,  whom  she  had  cruelly  persecuted.  This  group, 
described  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4),  is  supposed,  with  much  pro- 
bability, to  be  what  is  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the 
Toro  Farnese,  found  during  the  reiirn  of  Paul  IIL  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
suppo^^ed  that  we  see  it  exactly  in  the  slate  in  which  it 
was  found.  The  low^er  half  of  the  figure  of  Dirce,  the  two 
tninks  and  a  leg  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  were  the  only 
remnants  of  the  antient  sculptors,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  art  was  then  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  group  has  been  restored  in  the  very  worst  taste  by  a 
Milanese  artist,  Batista  Bianchi.  We  have  no  means  of 
discovering,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  what  time 
Apollonius  lived,  but  some  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  few 
Years  after  Alexander  the  Great.  (See  Piranesi,  Statue; 
Maffci ;  Winkelmann,  vi.  i.  p.  128;  Miiller,  Handbuch  der 
ArrMologie,  <S^.  p.  137, 

APOLLO'NIUS,  a  celebrated  statuary,  the  son  of  Nestor 
of  Athens,  only  known  to  us  from  his  name  being  inscribed 
on  the  fragments  of  a  statue  which  was  discovered  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  now  called  the  Torso  Belvedere.  It 
has  neither  head,  arms,  nor  legs,  and  yet  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  master  pieces  of  antiquity.  Michael  Angelo  made  it 
his  grand  object  of  study ;  and  so  enthusiastic  was  he  in  his 
adrairati«jn  of  it,  that  even  after  his  siffht  failed  him,  he  used 
to  be  led  to  it  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
it  with  his  hands.    All  agree  as  to  its  being  one  of  the 


finest  specimens  of  antient  scnlptare*  but  there  is  tome 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  Apollonius  lived.  Meyer,  iti 
his  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  p.  296,  imagines  that  h« 
discovers  a  great  resemblance  between  the  Torso  BcUcUt  re 
and  the  Ilissus  of  the  Parthenon,  while  Thorwaldsen,  ur- 
knowledging  fully  the  merits  of  the  statue,  considers  it  tli*» 
production  of  a  much  later  age.  Others  think  that  this  opmM  d 
IS  confirmed  by  the  particular  form  of  the  letters  in  llie  in  ■ 
scription,  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  thin  cir'  urn- 
stance,  as  the  name  may  have  been  Inscribed  centuries  &i't  r 
the  statue  was  executed.  Visconti,  Pio  Clemcntin<>,  t.  i. 
plate  x;  Winkelmann,  x.  iii.  s.  15;  Thiersch,  Kurut- 
Epochen^^.  333. 

APOLLO'NIUS,  the  Sophist,  supposed  to  have  li\'<l 
at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  the  author  of  a 
Lexicon  of  Homeric  words,  entitled  hiluQ  'OfitipiKai  It  w:.?» 
first  published  by  Villoison  at  Paris,  in  1773,  in  two  \<»:*. 
4 to.,  accompanied  by  a  commentary  and  prolegomena.  '1  ut- 
work  was  reprinted  at  I^yden  in  1788,  8vo.,  with  notes  t-y 
Tollius.  but  with  the  omission  of  Villoison  s  Latin  iraiii-la- 
tion  and  prolegomena. 

APOLLO'NIUS  of  Tyana  was  bom,  at  the  commpn<  »^' 
ment  of  the  Christian  wra,  in  Tyana,  a  town  of  Cappod<M  i  u 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father,  Apollomus,  sent  him   to 
Tarsus,  to  study  grammar  and  rhetoric  under  Euthydcn*.:-, 
a  PhoBnician.     Dissatisfied  with  the  luxury  and  indi  ]vi.<  v 
of  the  citizens,  Apollonius  obtained  his  father's  penn«^- 
to  retire  with  his  master  to  JE^vo  (Ay as),  a  town  near  T  i  -- 
sus,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  dwtrinr*.    •  f 
various  philosophers.    His  master,  Euxenus  of  Hcracli^a  .n 
Pontus,  was  little  disposed  to  practise  the  austeritii «  ot  t  i . 
Pythagorean  and  neo- Platonic  sects,  the  doctrines  of  wL-:\ 
he  professed.     Apollonius  obser\'ed  the  Pythagorean  riilv  - 
more  strictly,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  temple  of  iEsculn  j'-.: . 
at  iEgro,  famous  for  miraculous  cures,  abstained  from  anizi.  il 
food  and  wine,  lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  avoided  in   L  . 
dress  every  article  made  of  animal  substance,  w^alked  h.^V'  - 
foot,  and  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow.    The  priests  initi  a    I 
him  in  their  mysteries,  and  said  that  iCsculapius  hini«-  !. 
rejoiced  at  having  Apollonius  a  witness  of  his  cures.     A\*^^ 
lonius  recommended  his  moral  and  ascetic  doctrines    l<» 
example,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  ^ods.   He  hc.nl  *  I 
a  young  Assyrian  afHicted  by  a  disease  which  was  a  r^ir-  -  • 
quence  of  intemperance,  by  teaching  him  that  the  god^^  \r«  - 
willing  to  give  health  to  all  who  \s\jre  willing  to  receive  t }  » 
gift.    Having  finished  his  studies  at  ^g89  and  other  mt   •- 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  Apollonius  travelled  by  Imi-l  t 
India.    At  Niniveh  he  met  with  Damis,  who  became  bi<  iv 
terpreter  and  travelling  companion.    On  a  rock  of  M«  >*i: 
Caucasus  he  saw  the  chains  of  Prometheus.     King  Bf- 
danes,  his  priests,  and  magi,  honoured  him  at  Babylon.      !"> 
Taxila,  a  town  of  India,  he  met  with  the  king,  Phraorti  >.  . 
descendant  of  Porus.   In  India  he  also  saw  a  woman  con^*** 
crated  to  Venus,  who  was  black  from  the  head  to  the  c>.  -•. 
and  white  from  the  chest  to  the  feet    He  joined  a  \  ^.-i; 
who  hunted  dragons  by  magic.    The  eyes  and  scnV-*  » . 
these  dragons  shone  like  fire,  and  were  talismans.     Ho     '•# 
the  animal  martichoras,  (mentioned  four  centuries  I.4  \  . 
by  Ctesias,)  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  thebo<ly  of  a  i;  •♦. 
fountains  of  golden  water,  men  who  dwelt  l>elowihc  gnn:r  i. 
griflins,  the  phoenix,  the  precious  stone  pantarba^  r:»-r  •  j 
rays  of  fire,  and  attracting  all  other  gems,  which  iidh**r.  i 
to  it  like  swarms  of  bees.     Phraortes  recommended   ' 
to  the   president  of  tlie  gymnosophists,  who   i-xyvrah  '\   • 
him  all  their  secrets,  convinced  him  that  Pytha^»r?'*   h    x 
borrowed  his  wisdom  from  them,  and  compelled    hiti»   t> 
recognise  their  superiority  in  the  performance  of  mim  m  -. 
Apollonius  returnai  from  India  by  sea,  was  much  adn:  i    » 
in   the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  conversed  at  the   gra>o  ■  v 
Achilles  with  the  ghost  of  this  hero,  enchanted  the  dera 
and  uttered  prophecies.    He  threatened  the  Bphesian^  y^.-ji 
pestilence  unless  they  would  mend  their  immoral    Ini'< 
They  were  convertetl,  but  nevertheless  the  plague  hmW  *  .  : 
among  them.  TheEphesians  sent  messengers  to  A polh>nr:^. 
then  at  Smyrna,  requesting  him  to  drive  away  the  phi  ex . . 
Apollonius  was  in  a  moment  at  Ephesus,  conversed  wi'h  t .  • 
people  in  a  theatre,  commanded  them   to  stone  a  l<  j^  i-. 
and  ordered  them  to  remove  the  stones  on  the  follow  in;;  •'    ., 
when,  instead  of  the  beo'^ar,  a  large  dog  was  timnd  in:- 
which  tbo  demon  (f  the  plague  had  entcri«<l,  the  ra\*:icc'*  ..f 
which  had  now  ceased.    The  Greek  priest«  at  AtheiL^i,     -i 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  omdes  at  Papho>,  Pcrsn)Lnii!«»  :t\i1 
Colophon,  heaped  their  marks  of  honour  upon  ApoUc<fi>us« 
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tntrodnoM  th»  rapvetentAtirat  of  vuriottfl  putiet,  wboM  ar{(u- 
menU  are  overcome  by  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Cypnan 
irrote  De  Idohrum  F'mitaiB^  or.  On  the  Absurdity  of  Ido- 
latry. These  apologists  of  the  second  century  did  not 
defend  the  systems  of  certain  schools,  but  only  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  sys- 
tematized by  Origen  among  the  Greeks  and  Amobms 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  defend  them  successfully 
against  the  attacks  of  Celsus,  Porphyrius,  Hierocles,  and 
Julian,  which  were  directed  not  only  against  the  morals  of 
the  Christians,  but  also  against  their  history  and  their  doo- 
trines.  These  writers  compared  the  miracles  of  Jesus  with 
those  of  Pythagoras  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and  ques- 
tioned the  credibility  of  the  Evangelists.  They  recognised 
the  leading  facts  of  the  Gospels,  but  endeavoured  to  prove 
contradictions  in  minor  points.  The  objections  are  an- 
swered in  the  eight  books  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  who 
wrote  his  attack  on  Christianity  about  one  hundred  years 
before  it  was  replied  to  by  Origen.  But  the  greatest  apo- 
logist among  the  fathers  is  Eusebius,  whose  historical  and 
CMonologicfll  works  have  an  apologetical  tendency,  and 
wboee  evangelical  preparation  (irpoirtipaaKivTj  cvayycXuri),  or 
BvayycXuc^c  diro$ii^t*itt  irpoirafa<rrcvi})  contains,  in  fifteen 
books,  the  introduction  to  his  Evangelical  Demonstration 
{tvayyfXucri  dwoSulic),  in  twenty  bw>ks.  The  first  ten 
books  of  this  work  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  demonstrates 
the  harmony  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament,  the  moral 
dignity  of  Jesus,  the  sublimity  of  his  plan,  the  rectitude 
pf  his  disciples,  and  the  absurdity  of  those  who  ascribed 
another  plan  to  the  disciples  than  that  which  they  professedly 
Jbllowed.  Eusebius  examines,  in  a  little  publication  against 
Hierocles,  the  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  Pbilostratus, 
and  shows  the  contradictions  of  the  biographer,  the  knavery 
of  this  notorious  individual,  and  how  his  performances  differed 
from  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The  works  of  Athanasius  and 
Chrysostomus  contain  apologetical  materials.  CyrUlus  of 
Alexandria  wrote  ten  books  in  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian. 
Theodoret  wrote  twelve  sermons  under  the  title  *EXXfivueAv 
^tparrtvTuei^  va^flfidrutv  rj  ti/ayyiXiKfji  iXri^ilas  IK  *£XXj}vur^c 
^tkowfioQ  iriyv^teii:,  in  which  he  gathers  the  arguments  for 
Christian  truth  from  the  writings  of  the  heathens,  and  com- 
pares the  Greek  philosophers  with  Moses,  the  prophets,  and 
the  apostles.  The  most  important  apologetical  works  among 
the  Latins  are  the  seven  books  of  Amobius  iAdverna 
Genief)  against  the  heathen ;  the  seven  books  of  Lactan- 
tiua,  Inttituiionum  Divinarum;  the  twenty-two  books  of 
St.  Augustin,  De  Chniaie  Dei ;  the  catalogue  of  St  Jerome, 
by  which  he  refutes  the  objection  that  no  distinguished  in- 
dividuals embraced  the  Gospel  (Caialogm  Virorum  Ulus- 
irium) ;  and,  finally,  Orosit  tibri  eeptem  Historiarum 
advernu  Paganoe,  in  which  he  refutes  the  assertion  that 
plague,  famine,  earthquakes,  and  other  homble  events 
were  consequences  of  the  Gospel.  The  science  of  apolo- 
getics has  made  progress  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the 
attacks  unon  Christianity  became  more  systematic. 

The  following  translations  and  editions  will  be  inta-esting 
to  English  readers.  Justin  the  philosopher,  commonly 
called  Justin  Martyr,  died  about  a.d.  165.  His  Apologia 
prima  pro  Christianie,  published  by  Dr.  Grabe,  Oxon.,  1 700 ; 
Acoloffia  secunda,  by  Hutchinson,  Oxon.,  1703;  Justin 
Martyr  9  Full  Account  of  the  Christian  Worship,  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  Notes  of  Dr.  Qrabe  and  Mr. 
Wkiston :  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  Judceo,  London,  1 723, 
•vo. ;  ThB  Apologies  of  Justin  M.,  TertulUan  and  M.  PeUx, 
with  the  Commentary  of  Vincentius  Ldrinensis,  by  Reeves, 
1709  and  17l6^an  unfaithful  translation;  The  Dialogue 
with  the  Jew,  by  Brown,  London,  1755,  is  an  excellent 
translation,  and  very  scarce  in  the  book-market  Minutius 
Felix,  of  the  third  century,  author  of  A  Dialogus  between 
Caeilius  a  Heathen,  and  Octaviue  a  Christian,  is  weU 
translated  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

APOLOGUE,  synonymous  with  &ble  i&ir6\oyoQ,  fahula, 
fable),  *  a  novel  story  contrived  to  teach  some  moral  truth.* 
(Johnson.)  •  It  would  be  a  high  reUef  .  .  to  hear  an  Apo- 
logue, or  fable,  well  told,  and  with  such  humour,  as  to 
need  no  sententious  moral  at  the  end  to  make  the  applica- 
tion/ (Shaftesbury,  Charact.  vol.  Hi.,  MisceU.  iv.  c.  1.)  It 
Messential  to  an  apok>gue  that  the  circnmstanoes  told  in  it 
MOuM  be  ictttioot.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  must  involve  an  impossibility,  as  in  iBsop's  fables, 
WMTO  we  find  btwto  vA  maaimite  Hungs  made  to  think 


APOaX)GY  (a«o)^y(a),  a  Gt«tk  word,  wiginally  iliCBi- 
fying  a  defence  ma^le  in  a  court  of  justice  by  or  (or  a  peraon 
accused.  (See  the  titles  of  several  of  Htm  extant  Greek 
orations.)  The  word  dteoKaytleBoi^  lo  '  apobgixe*'  lo  *  make 
a  defence/  was  the  corresponding  veib.  There  is  extant  a 
small  piece  attributed  to  Xenopbon«  entitled  the  ^P^^iogftn/ 
Socrates;  and  another,  with  the  same  title,  bv  Plato.  Tlut 
word  apology  was  adopted  by  the  Christtan  frthart  [see  Aro- 
LOOiBs].  At  the  present  day  it  ia  only  used  in  ordinary 
language  in  one  sense,  that '  of  asking  pardon  or  excuse  fm 
some  ofTenee/  But  even  in  modem  timet  the  word  ba« 
occasionally  been  used  in  the  early  Christian  sense,  as  hy 
Bishop  Watson  in  his  treatise  entitied  an  Apology  /rr  thf 
Bible,  and  by  Barclay  in  his  Apology  for  the  Quahgrs. 

APOPHTHEGM  (AwSf^iyfta),  a  Greek  word  signif>  - 
ing  'a  thing  spoken  outi*  and,  in  its  more  technical  m*ti>«.' 
a  pithy  sayins  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention.  *  Or- 
tainly  apophtnegms  are  of  excellent  use.  Cicen)  prctti!* 
called  them  salinas,  salt-pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out 
of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They  ser^e  to  be  itit4*r« 
laced  in  continued  speech.  They  serve  if  you  take  out  the 
kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own.*  (Baoon.) 

We  may  take  the  following  as  examples  of  apophthegm* 
— '  Bigotry  murders  religion,  to  frighten  fooU  with  her 
ghost* — Laeon.  'We  ask  advieot  but  we  mean  appn>l)ii- 
tion/ — Ibid,  Plutareh  made  a  collection  entitlea  Th* 
Apophthegms  qf  Kings  and  GeneralSf  and  dedicated  it  t-j 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  Many  of  these  apophtbegnia  wooM 
be  classed  in  modem  times  among  aneoootea.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example;  it  is  one  of  the  apovbthegmata 
placed  under  the  head  of  Alexander : — '  An  Indian  « a« 
taken  prisoner  who  had  a  very  high  reputation  for  areherr. 
and  was  said  to  be  able  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  a  nnir. 
Alexander  bade  him  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  and 
on  his  refusal,  the  king  in  a  peission  ordered  him  to  he 
executed.  On  his  way  to  his  death  the  man  remarked  t> 
those  who  were  taking  him,  that  he  had  not  practii«<l  for 
several  days  and  was  afraid  of  missing  his  mark.  Altfi- 
ander  hearing  of  this,  admired  the  man,  and  settinsr  hirn 
loose,  made  him  great  presents,  because  he  preferred  deiit)i 
to  the  loss  of  his  reputation.*  (W}'ttenbach*s  edit.,  vol.  t. 
p-  718.) 

The  Lacedsemonians  were  noted  for  aifecting  the  apoph- 
thegmatic  mode  of  speech  ;  and  Plutarch  has  e^ded  tlir.r 
sentences  also  under  the  title  of  Laconica. 

APOPHYLUTE,  a  crysUlUzed  mineral,  whoae  fnn«1.. 
mental  form  is  the  square  prism,  fig.  1.  Its  most  gencnl 
modification  is  obtained  by  supposing  the  angles  c?  fig  1 
cut  off,  so  as  to  give  nse  to  a  plane  truuignlar  snriaoe,  a«  i« 
seen  at  a  in  fig.  2;  these  fiwes  a,  from  the  plane  cutting 
deeper  into  the  ori^nal  crystal  till  they  inCeraect  earh  mher. 
frequently  lose  then*  triangular  form,  and  at  eourae,  at  tltt- 
same  time,  the  face  P  again  becomes  a  square,  and  t}  o 
prism  will  be  terminated  by  the  form  seen  in  fig.  3.  i>.i 
account  of  these  modifications,  apophyllile  sometimes  mssnmr* 
the  form  in  fig.  4. 
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Fig' 2. 
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Fig.  4. 


The  inclination  of  P  on  a  is  180^  ^ 
M  J^  on  a  ia  l%Bf  2(/ 

M  a   on  a  b  104"*  IS' 

The  structure  of  thw  mineral  is  lameUar*  and  admits  '-f 
cleavage  in  direotwns  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  i«ftii«tr 
prism,  but  most  readily  in  the  perpendicular  to  its  axia.  It. 
colour  18  white  or  grey,  sometimes  tinged  graea  or  red '  a 
possesses  varkms  degrees  of  transparaney*  mm!  ooaore  even 
opaquot   la  haidnaaa  il  apptoaahea  Madf  to  afatHai  tad 
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Hs Imdtf  Twles  ftom  3*8  to  t'S.    Beftna  the  bbnr-pine  it 
Ibnas  a  white  glau.    It*  ohemieBl  conttitatiMi  is  itatea  m 

ftUowt: — 

and  the  minenil  iB  theraSora  an  hydf&ted  lilicate  of  potath 

tnd  lime. 
Apophyllite  has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  magnetic 

iron-ore  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  the  lead-mines  of  the 

Han  mountains;  also  in  the  eavitiea  of  several  basaltic 
focks»  at  Marienberg  in  Bohemia.;  at  Fossa  in  the  Tyrol ;  in 
the  isle  of  Skye,  «e.  In  the  basalts  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  analcime  and  stilbite. 

APOPLEXY,  from  AwotXiiKUi,  a  sudden  blow,  a  depri- 
vation of  power  and  motion,  &o.  Morbus  attoniius,  Meru- 
tio,  percussio,  &o.,  are  synon3nnous  terms.  In  the  animal 
body  two  sets  of  functions  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other 
are  combined,  the  oroanic  and  the  animal  ;  the  organic 
include  the  various  ftmctions  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
body  is  built  up  and  its  integri^  maintained,  and  the  animid 
hiclude  the  functions  of  sensation  and  yolnntary  motion. 
[See  Life.]  The  disease  tenned  apoplexy  is  an  a^Ebction  of 
the  animal  functions,  the  organic  remaininff  comparatively 
unimpaired.  It  is  the  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, while  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  the  other 
ihnctions  of  the  organic  life  continue  to  be  performed, 
though  not  indeed  without  more  or  less  disorder. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is 'subject, 
there  is  none  which  is  commonly  conceived  to  attack  so 
suddenly,  and  to  kill  so  rapidly.  What  is  usually  called 
the  attack  is  indeed  sudden ;  but  the  disease  itself,  so  far 
from  bein^  sudden,  is  generally  even  slow  in  its  progress, 
giving  distinct  and  repeated  indications  of  its  presence  and 
of  its  course.  The  signs  by  which  the  apoplectic  constitu- 
tion is  denoted,  the  prbmonitort  signs  or  the  disease  as 
they  are  termed,  it  is  of  Ihe  utmost  importance  to  observe, 
oecause  judicious  measures  adopted  at  this  stage  will  almost 
always  avert  an  attack,  or  render  an  attack  mild  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  mortal.  There  are  few  other 
diseases  over  which  both  the  physician  and  the  patient  have 
BO  much  control :  the  patient  by  the  general  management 
of  himself,  in  removing  the  constitutional  predisposition  to 
it ;  and  the  physician  by  active  remedies  when  the  attack 
is  instant,  in  effecting  wnat  the  general  management  may 
have  proved  inadeauate  to  accomplish.  Prevention  is  often 
practicable  ;  but  wnen  the  attack  has  once  come  on,  life  is 
m  imminent  peril :  the  most  judicious  and  powerful  reme- 
dies, though  resorted  to  instantly,  and  employed  with  the 
greatest  skill,  are  commonly  unable  to  avert  death ;  and 
even  when  they  do  succeed,  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
the  general  health  have  usually  sustained  so  severe  a  shock 
that  life  is  no  longer  worth  possessing. 

In  general,  the  prsuonitory  symptoms  are  steady  in 
their  nature,  uniibrm  in  their  course,  and  so  obvious  that 
all  may  perceive  and  understand  them.  Considered  indi- 
vidually, they  may  appear  numerous  and  diversified;  but 
they  are  really  so  mucn  alike,  that  they  all  obviously  belong 
to  one  class. 

Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  following,  which  are  here  enumerated  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  and  frequency. 

1.  Drowsiness.  This  feeling  may  exist  in  every  degree 
from  unusual  dulness  of  mind  to  an  uncontrollable  pro- 
pensity to  sleep.  There  may  be  merely  inability  to  fix  the 
attention,  or  to  carry  on  the  intellectual  operations  with  the 
usual  vigour,  or  the  individual  may  absolutely  fall  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  his  ordinary  occupations.  The  last  is  the 
more  alarming  event,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  less 
dangerous,  because  it  is  a  circumstance  with  which  few  can 
fail  to  be  struck ;  but  an  unusual  heaviness  or  torpor  of  mind 
may  be  overlooked  or  neglected :  and  thus,  when  at  last  the 
apoplectic  attack  comes,  though  warning  of  its  approach 
were  really  given,  it  may  be  truly  a  surprise.  Connected 
with  drowsiness,  and  occasionally  in  the  room  of  it,  there  is 
a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  a  feeling  of  fulness. 

2.  The  next  premonitory  symptom  is  giddiness.  Giddiness 
is  more  alarming  than  drowsiness*  and  would  never  fail  to 
produce  a  conviction  of  danger,  but  that  giddiness  often 
arises  from  other  causes ;  for  example,  from  a  disordered 
state  of  the  stomach.  Whenever  giddiness  is  present,  while 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  sound,  its  source  should  be 
carefully  investigated ;  and  even  when  the  digestive  func- 
tions ore  manifestly  disordered,  it  should  still  be  minutely 


investigated  end  vlgilaatly  Wftlbhed,  beeanso  tendeney  to 
apoplexy  and  disordered  stomach  may  eo-exist,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  may  mask  those  of  ihe  former.  If 
the  giddiness  be  combined,  as  it  often  is,  with  a  feeling  like 
that  of  appnwehing  fbinting,  it  may  be  eonsidered  that  there 
is  but  a  single  step  item  the  actual  supervention  of  the 
paroxysm. 

8.  Conneeted  with  these  two  important  symptoms  are  a 
number  of  subordinate  sensations,  which  are  of  consequence 
chiefly  as  marking  the  presence  of  the  more  serious  mdica 
tions.  The  sensations  m  question  are  the  ordinary  compa- 
nions of  the  first  two,  and  are  often  the  most  prominent  and 
obtrusive,  and  therefbre  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  more 
important  symptoms.  Such  concomitant  and  subordinate 
symptoms  are,  freouent  yawning,  dulness  of  hearing,  im- 
perfect or  disoiderea  vision,  noise  m  the  ears,  motes  or  sparks 
before  the  eyes,  repeated  sneezing,  occasional  hiccup,  and 
the  like. 

4.  An  this  time  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  pain 
in  the  head.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  may  vary  from  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  ^e  most  intolerable  headache.  The 
slighter  degrees  of  pain  are  more  common  than  the  severer, 
the  patient  usually  stating  that  his  pain  is  trifling.  The 
seat  of  the  pain  is  often  in  the  forehead,  and  deep  in  the 
socket  of  the  eyes,  rendering  them  intolerant  of  light;  but 
it  may  also  be  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  extending  down 
the  neck,  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  severer  states  of 
pain  it  is  often  attended  with  dulness  and  redness  of  the 
eves,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
tne  neck  and  head,  frequently,  however,  there  is  no  degree 
of  pain  whatever,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  a  false  security, 
alarm  not  being  taken  at  the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms 
because  of  the  absence  of  pain.  In  general,  when  serious 
disease  attacks  vital  organs,  pain  is  excited,  and  we  are  thus 
warned  of  our  dan^^er;  but  sometimes  a  mortal  disease  in- 
vades an  organ  without  inducing  th^  slightest  pain,  and 
there  is  no  disease  more  apt  to  do  this  than  apoplexy.  If, 
combined  with  the  other  premonitory  symptoms,  there  be 
pain  in  the  head,  the  inference  is  obvious ;  if  there  be  none, 
the  danger  is  the  greater;  for  the  enemy  is  as  certainly  at 
hand,  but  his  approach  is  insidious. 

5.  Last  in  the  train  comes  a  symptom  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  preceding,  because  it  demonstrates 
their  true  nature,  and  shows  that  tne  actual  attack  is  instant; 
namely,  paralysis,  whatever  its  form  or  degree,  whether  it 
assume  the  shape  of  inability  to  articulate  distinctly,  or  to 
write  steadily,  or  to  walk  firmly,  or  in  reading  to  fix  the 
eye  on  the  right  line,  or  in  talking  or  laughing  to  keep  the 
mouth  in  the  natural  position,  or  in  deglutition  to  swallow 
without  unusual  difficulty,  or  without  exciting  cough.  It 
with  this  loss  of  muscular  power  there  be  at  the  same  time 
a  sense  of  pricking  over  tne  skin,  or  a  numbness  in  the 
limbs  or  fingers,  or  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  or  dis- 
tortion of  ^e  face  or  mouth,  dropping  of  the  eyelid,  stam- 
mering, unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  and  so  on,  the  attack  may 
be  considered  as  having  actually  commenced. 

Of  these  premonitory  symptoms  one  alone  may  be  present, 
or  two  may  be  combined,  or  several  ma^  co-exist  or  may 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Tne  period  of  their 
duration,  before  the  attack  supervenes,  is  different  in  every 
individual  case.  Sometimes  tnere  elapse  only  a  few  hours ; 
more  fiequently  several  days;  occasionally  many  weeks. 
When  they  are  present,  no  man  is  safe  from  a  fatal  attack 
for  a  single  instant. 

With  regard  to  the  attack  itself,  the  phenomena  are 
different  according  to  its  intensity.  There  are,  indeed, 
various  modes  or  forms  of  the  disease  which  are  mainly 
matters  of  degree:  nevertheless,  these  diversities  are  not 
only  very  striking  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  are  highly  important,  because  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  one  are  not  suited  to  the  other,  at  least 
without  such  modifications  as,  in  point  of  fact,  to  render 
them  different  remedies. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend the  various  forms  of  the  disease  under  four  heads, 
namely,  first,  that  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden  and  vio- 
lent ;  secondUy,  that  in  which  the  attack  is  comparatively 
slight  at  the  commencement,  but  progressively  increases  in 
severity ;  thirdly,  that  in  which  the  attack  commences  with 
apoplexv  and  terminates  in  paralysis ;  and,  fourthly,  that  m 
which  the  attack  oommences  with  paralysis  and  terminates 
in  apoplexy. 

1.  The  sudden  and  violent  form  constitutes  the  apoplexta 
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,Aiiiiiuian«  of  the  older  anthon;  iheapopiexia/ariimmaot 
more  modem  whten ;  and  the  apoplexie /oudroyante  of  the 
French.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  struck 
senseless  and  motionless  instantaneously :  be  falls  down  and 
lies  iitterly  deprived  of  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  life. 
The  organic  functions  in  the  mean  time  go  on,  but  in  an 
Unnatural  and  disordered  manner.  The  respiration  is  slow, 
deep,  and  accompamied  with  that  peculiar  noise  which  is 
caUed  stertor ;  the  pulse  is  fuller,  stronger,  and  slower  than 
natural ;  the  urine  and  fieces  are  passed  without  conscious- 
ness; the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold  and  clammy  pers- 
piration ;  foam  flows  from  the  mouth ;  the  face  is  flushed, 
tumid,  and  sometimes  even  livid.  Death  may  take  place  in 
ft  few  minutes,  or  a  few  seconds,  or  not  until  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  even  tne  second,  dav ;  but  life  is  seldom  protracted 
beydnd  the  second  day.  Now  and  then  the  prompt  and 
Vigorous  employment  of  the  appropriate  remedies  saves 
lim  even  in  this  fonn  of  the  disease ;  but  if  they  fail  to 
restore  consciousness  in  a  few  hours,  they  commonly  fail 
altogether,  and  death  almost  always  happens  when  the 
paroxysm  continues  undiminished  during  twenty-four  hours. 
On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety  of  tho  disease,  the  blood-vessels  of  every  part  of  the 
cerebral  substance  and  of  the  delicate  membranes  that  invest 
it  are  found  gorged  with  blood;  there  is  also  sometimes 
tin  effusion  upon  its  surface,  beneath  its  membranes,  and 
\vithin  its  cavities,  of  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood  called 
serum,  while,  in  many  cases,  pure  blood  itself  is  poured  out 
On  various  parts  of  the  brain  from  some  ruptured  vessel 
Occasionally  no  morbid  appearance  can  be  detected  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  attack,  or  for  death,  the  consequence 
of  it. 

2.  In  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  attack 
is  loss  violent  in  the  commencement,  but  progressively 
increases  in  severity,  the  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  is  neither  sudden  nor  complete,  or,  if  it  be  so,  the 
abolition  of  these  functions  is  only  of  momentary  duration. 
Instead  of  stupor  and  coma,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  headache,  attended  often 
with  sickness  and  vomiting.  The  pain  of  the  head  is  some- 
times so  severe  that  the  patient  sinks  down  under  it,  pale, 
faint,  and  exhausted,  occasionally  with  a  slight  convulsion ; 
but  from  this  state  of  depression  he  recovers  rapidly,  still 
however  remaining  weak,  faint,  and  chilly,  with  a  quick  and 
feeble  pulse,  a  sunk  countenance,  and  occasional  vomiting. 
This  state  having  continued  from  one  hour  to  three,  or  more, 
the  heat  increases,  the  piilse  acquires  strength,  the  face 
becomes  flushed,  the  sunk  expression  of  the  countenance 
disappears,  and  torpor  or  stupor  rapidly  supervenes,  the 
patient  appearing  dull  and  heavy,  answering  questions 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  sinking  at  last  into  a  state  of 
profound  coma.  From  the  first  invasion  of  the  attack  to  the 
coming  on  of  perfect  coma,  the  period  may  varv  from  one 
hour  to  three  days  and  more.  This  form  of  the  aisease  is  at 
least  equally  dangerous  with  the  preceding,  and,  in  fact, 
generally  proves  fatal. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  from 
this  variety,  there  are  found  extensive  effusions  of  blood ; 
•oftening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  sometimes  ossifica- 
tion (conversion  into  bone)  of  portions  of  its  membranes ; 
but  far  more  constantly  ossification  of  the  coats  of  its  blood- 
vessels, which  organic  change  in  the  structure  of  the  blood- 
vessels diminishes  their  strength,  renders  them  incapable 
of  resisting  the  current  of  the  blood  and  of  carrying  on  the 
circulation,  and  thus  predisposes  them  to  rupture. 

3.  The  third  form  of  the  disease  commences  with  a  dis- 
tinct apoplectic  paroxysm,  which  terminates  in  paralysis. 
When  the  apoplectic  symptoms  disappear,  some  part  of  the 
body  is  found  to  be  paralyxed ;  it  may  be  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  giving  rise  to  various  kinds  of  distortion ;  or  the  muscles 
of  tho  limbs,  occasioning  inability  to  move  the  affected  mem- 
ber; or  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body,  producing  what 
is  called  hemiplegia;  or  the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  body, 
paraplegia.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  speech  is 
more  or  less  affected,  the  power  of  articulation  being  either 
wholly  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  Oflen  the  sensibility 
seems  unimpaired,  the  patient  endeavouring  to  express 
himself  by  words  or  signs ;  but,  at  other  times,  the  mind 
itself  is  indistinct,  confused,  rambling,  and  incoherent.  Oc- 
casionally in  this  form  of  the  disease  the  apoplectic  state 
disappears  rapidly,  while  the  paralysis  remains  for  years. 

times  the  paralysis  slowly  diminishes  until  suddenly 
>r  ^x>plectic  attack  supen'enes,  leaving  the  paralysis 


greater  ihaxi  before ;  at  other  times  dia  parslyais  eootiimra 
undiminished  for  days,  months,  and  years,  untiiaseooot]. 
or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  apoplectic  paroxysm  at  length  defttnn-« 
the  patient.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  there  is  a  pcrf<x*t 
recovery  from  the  paralvsis,  the  mind  is  always  slow  in  re- 
covering its  energy,  and  often  never  regains  it. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  ftom  thia 
variety,  there  is  commonly  fbund  an  extsavasation  of  blood 
into  a  defined  cavity  farmed  in  the  substanoe  of  the  bfaia, 
constituting  what  is  termed  an  ajiopleotic  cell ;  bnt  altfaou|;h 
this  be  the  most  ordinary  form  in  which  the  blood  is  effuhcd 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  yet  there  may  also  be  a  general 
extravasation  of  it,  as  in  the  ouier  varieties,  or  mere  effuMon 
of  serum ;  or  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  or  oasiUca- 
tion  of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  several  of 
these  morbid  conditions  may  be  combined. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  ibo 
attack  commences  with  paralysis  and  terminates  in  a  com- 
plete apoplectic  paroxysm,  the  premonitory  sympComs  are, 
m  general,  very  distinctly  marked.  Drowsiness,  giddinesa, 
disordered  vision,  impaired  memory,  and  pain  of  the  head 
especially,  commonly  precede  the  attack.  While  the  brain 
is  thus  affected,  the  limbs  about  to  become  paralytic  aro 
troubled  with  pricking,  tingling,  numbness,  weakness,  and 
cramp.  These  local  ailments  progressively  increasing,  the 
Umbs  at  length  become  decidedly  paralytic,  and  the  para- 
lytic state  having  continued  for  an  indefinite  period,  an 
apoplectic  paroxysm  supervenes,  often  preceded  and  denoted 
by  spasms  or  convulsions  in  the  unparalysed  limbs.  The 
coma  which  forms  a  part  of  the  apoplectic  paroxysm,  some- 
times comes  on  f^radually,  and  is  manifestly  prugresstvc  in 
intensity,  the  patient  at  first  being  capable  of  giving  a  cob<^ 
rent  answer  wnen  strongly  roused,  but  by  degrees  the  Iomi 
of  sensation  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  until  at  la^t 
the  stupor  passes  into  a  state  of  total  uisensibility,  fn»m 
which  there  is  no  recovery.  Now  and  then  the  patit-nt 
recovers  from  the  apoplectic  state,  and  slowly  regains  the 
condition  he  was  in  previously  to  the  apoplectic  attar  k : 
more  frequently,  on  the  contmiy,  the  panlytio  affection 
increases,  and  another  apoplectic  seixure  quickly  super* 
venes,  which  proves  mortal. 

In  some  cases  the  morbid  appearances  that  present  Ihoni- 
selves  on  inspection  of  the  brain  after  death  from  tt.w 
varietv,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which  have  Item 
described  as  belonging  to  the  preceding  form ;  but  the  I^o^l 
frequent  and  characteristic  morlnd  clmnge  is  the  soften  in*: 
of  some  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Thia  mfteii- 
ing  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  the  result  of  infiammatmn. 
which  is  generally  not  acute  in  its  nature,  and  is  slow  in  U4 
progress.  The  vessels  belonging  to  this  softened  port  ion 
lose  their  vitality,  and  allow  the  xi9d  particles  of  the  lAoorl  to 
pass  through  them,  so  that  the  part  morbidly  changed  n 
not  only  soft  but  red,  from  the  infiltration  of  blood  tlmnv<:Ii 
the  diseased  blood-vessels. 

From  this  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  morbid  changes  apparent  in  the  brain  in  fatal  eases,  nc 
are  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  path<}I.>- 
gical  condition  of  tlie  brain  in  apoplexy.    Two  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  performance  of  the  ftinctions  of  tbc 
brain,  are  a  supply  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  flovmi: 
with  a  certain  impetus  and  freedom  from  pressure.    With- 
out  a  certain  portion  of  blood  flowing  with  due  impetuii.  the 
functions  of  the  brain  fail ;  with  more  than  a  certain  portion, 
or  with  the  velocity  of  the  current  quickened  or  retarded 
beyond  a  certain  point,  they  equally  fail :   and  when  the 
preasiu«  induced  by  either  of  these  states  exceeds  a  certain 
degree,  they  also  immediately  cease.    The  substance  of  the 
brain  is  tender  and  delicate,  and  abounds  beyond  all  other 
organs  with  blood-vessels.     It  is  of  a  soft  and  yieklinsr 
nature,  but  it  is  enclosed   in  a  firm,    unyielding  cane. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  the  phenomena  of  the  circulati<in.  rt 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  almost  its  entire  mass,  and  sull 
more  readily  how  particular  portions  of  it,  may  become  sub- 
ject to  undue  pressure,  and  how,  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  functions  of  the  brain  may  become  deranged. 
Any  cause  which  quickens  or  which  retards  the  circula- 
tion through  it  may  produce  this  effect  •   for  example,  a 
preternatural  distension  of  the  arteries  with  blood,  or  a 
preternatural  intensity  in  their  action,  and  a  oonsequr'nt 
increased  impetus  of  the  circulation;  or,  on  the  contron, 
a  relaxation  of  the  veins,  a  preternatural  turfrcscenoe  of 
them  from  a  too  great  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  lhrn\ 
and  a  consequent  retardation  of  the  circulation  thixHi{:!i 
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ilira.  Ekhcor  fiom  a  too  great  Telocity  or  intenrity  of 
the  diculation  in  the  arterial  vesiiels,  or  from  too  great  di»- 
tension  of  the  veins  in  consequence  of  an  impeded  flow  of 
tho  Uood  through  them,  the  thinner  portion  of  the  hlood 
or  serum  may  be  poured  out  upon  the  brain,  which  in 
this  manner  may  become  subject  to  undue  pressure.  In 
eoosequenoe  of  eidier  of  these  diseased  states,  the  coats, 
whether  of  the  arteries  or  veins,  may  suddenly  give  way 
and  break,  and  the  blood  poured  out  upon  the  brain  ftom 
the  ruptured  vessels  may  exert  such  a  pressure  upon  it  as 
instantly  to  destroy  its  functions.  Again,  tumors  occasi- 
onally form  in  the  brain,  which  progressively  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  at  length  exert  such  a  degree  of  pressure 
upon  the  cerebral  substance,  as  is  no  longer  compatible  with 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

The  brain,  like  all  other  organs,  is  nourished  by  organic 
pmcesses,  over  which  the  organic  nerves  exert  a  most  im- 
portant influence.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  like  those 
of  all  other  organst  depend  for  their  vital  energy  on  organic 
or  ganglial  nerves  [seeNaayB],  which  are  distributed  to  them 
m  great  abundance.  We  may  conceive  that  the  organic  nerves 
which  preside  over  the  nutriment  of  the  brain  may  fail  in 
their  functions  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  brain  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  vital  power,  and  hence  its  functions  necessarily 
eeose.  And  this  without  doubt  is  the  case  in  those  fatid 
attacks  of  apoplexy  in  which  no  morbid  appearance  can  be 
detected  in  the  brain  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  We 
may  conceive  that  tho  organic  nerves  which  impart  vital 
energy  to  tho  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  may  fail  in  their 
functions  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  blood-vessels  may  not 
only  be  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  actions,  but 
may  become  diseased  in  structure,  their  membranous,  firm, 
and  elastic  coats  becoming  indurated,  brittle,  and  bony.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  organic  nerves  may  become  preter- 
naturaUy  irritable,  and  consequently  produce  an  inordinate 
action  in  the  blood-vessels.  And  those  are  the  ordinary 
changes  which  precede  and  which  predispose  to  apoplexy ; 
and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  these  facts  are  of  paramount 
importance,  for  they  show  that  apoplexy  is  not  a  sudden 
disease,  that  it  is  even  slow  in  its  progress,  and  that  it  is  as 
much  in  our  power  to  retard  or  stop  that  progress,  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  remedies  tending  to  restore  the 
brain  to  a  sound  condition,  as  it  Lb  by  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies to  check  morbid  changes  of  structure  in  any  other 
organ  of  the  body. 

Prognosis. — When  once  an  attack  has  come  on,  oven 
though  it  be  slight,  it  places  the  individual  in  imminent 
danger,  both  because  it  greatly  increases  the  predisposition 
to  a  reeurrenee  of  the  paroxysm,  and  because,  when  it  does 
not  destroy  life,  it  gives  a  shock  to  the  constitution  which  is 
seldom  entirely  repaired,  and  never  without  much  time  and 
most  judicious  management.  In  the  paroxysm  the  imme- 
diate danger  is  proportioned  to  the  profoundness  of  the 
coma,  the  degree  of  stertor,  the  slowness  and  laboriousness 
of  the  respiration,  and  the  frequency  and  intermission  of 
the  pulse.  Other  unfavourable  signs  are,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  involuntary  and  unconscious  discharge  of 
the  unno  and  fceces,  and  above  all,  the  continuance  of  the 
paroxysm  without  material  diminution  of  its  severity  after 
the  judicious  employment  of  powerful  remedies.  When  the 
respiration  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious — when  the 
pulse  sinks  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be  scarcely  felt,  and 
when  the  head,  chest,  and  limbs  axe  covered  with  a  cold, 
clammy  sweat,  dissolution  is  near.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
favourable  signs  are,  mildness  of  the  paroxysm,  diminution 
of  the  symptoms  after  the  exhibition  of  the  appropriate 
remedies,  and  more  especially  restoration  to  consciousness, 
return  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  with  a  calm  and 
ao(t  pulse,  a  gentle,  warm,  and  general  perspiration,  and  a 
spontaneous  flow  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the  rectum,  and 
soon. 

CotMtff .— The  causes  of  the  disease  are  either  predis- 
posing or  exciting.  The  predisponng  causes  are,  1 .  Sex. 
It  ]&  decidedly  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
because  the  male  is  more  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes, 
and  £jothing  so  surely  generates  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  as  the  long-continued  operation  of  an  exciting  cause. 
2.  Age.  It  may  occur  in  childhood  and  youth :  it  is  indeed 
rare  in  the  former,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  latter ; 
still,  however,  the  great  majority  of  cases  without  doubt 
occur  at  the  more  advanced  stages  of  life.  The  period  com- 
mimly  conceived  to  be  that  in  which  it  most  frequently 
occura,  is  the  iotcrval  between  forty  and  seventy.    Out  of 


sixty-three  cases,  two  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age ;  eight  from  thirty  to  forty ;  seven  from  forty  to  fifty ; 
ten  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  twenty-three  from  sixty  to  seventy , 
twelve  from  seventy  to  eighty;  and  one  from  eighty  to 
ninety  years.  3.  Conformation  of  the  body.  The  large 
head,  short  neck,  full  chest,  sanguine  and  plethoric  tempe- 
rament, have  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as 
forming  the  apoplectic  constitution,  and  though  the  disease 
may  and  often  does  occur  in  the  very  opposite  states  of  the 
system,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  just  described  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  that  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  on 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  malady  depends.  4.  Mode  of 
life.  Luxurious  living,  especially  combined  with  sedentary 
habits,  is  a  most  powerfiil  predisposing  cause.  5.  Suppres- 
sion of  accustomed  evacuations,  namely  the  suppression  of 
the  piles,  or  of  discharges  from  the  skin,  whether  from  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  eruptions,  the  result  of  natural 
disease,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  seton  or  issue.  6.  Mental 
states.    Violent  emotion :  cases  continually  occur  in  which 

Ersons  drop  down  suddenly  in  a  fit  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger. 
»ng-continued  anxiety  is  almost  as  powerful  an  exciting 
cause  as  luxurious  living.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
the  studious  are  more  prone  to  this  disease  than  other 
classes ;  but  this  notion  is  ill-founded,  for  the  evidence  is 
complete  that  moderate  intellectual  labour  is  not  only  in  a 
high  degree  conservative  of  the  general  health,  but  that  it 
is  more  especially  preventive  of  that  peculiar  condition  of 
the  brain  on  which  apoplexy  depends.  The  condition  of  all 
Others  most  conducive  to  apoplexy  is  that  in  which  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age  the  food  habitually  taken  is  largo 
in  quantity  and  rich  and  stimulating  in  quality,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  little  excited ;  while 
the  history  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  philosophers,  would 
indicate  a  remarkable  exemption  from  this  disease  in  all  its 
forms. 

The  predisposing  causes,  of  whatever  nature,  act  either  by 
favouring  an  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or 
by  impeding  its  return  from  this  organ,  or  by  impairing  its 
vital  energy,  while  they  favour  a  plethoric  state  of  its  vessels. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  brain  having  been  formed,  the 
slightest  exciting  cause  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  an 
attack. 

Among  the  most  powerful  exciting  causes  are  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  violent  emotions  of  mind, 
whatever  determines  the  blood  with  undue  impetus  to  the 
brain  or  impedes  its  return  from  it,  such  as  great  muscular 
exertion,  dependant  posture  of  the  head,  tight  lif^ature 
around  the  neck,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  the  like. 

Both  sets  of  causes,  the  predisposing  and  the  exciting, 
bring  about  a  paroxysm  either  by  diminishing  the  vital 
energy  of  the  brain,  or  by  producing  undue  pressure  on  its 
substance. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  obviouslv 
vary  with  the  pathological  condition  of  the  brmn  on  which 
it  aepends.     The  skill  of  the  physician  consists  in  de- 
tecting what  that  pathological  condition  is,  and  in  exactly 
adapting  his  remedies  to  it,  which  must  difier  widely  ac- 
cording as  he  is  called  to  treat  a  threatening  or  an  actual 
paroxysm,  or  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  subsequent  to  an 
attack.    To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  different  remedies 
suited  to  the  manifold  states  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  system, 
in  the  various  forms  and  stages  of  this  malady,  would  re- 
quire a  larger  space  than  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  this  work. 
There  are  not  many  parts  of  his  science  in  which  the 
physician  is  required  to  make  such  nice  and  difficult  dis- 
tinctions, and  in  which  life  so  completely  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  discrimination.  At  one  time  the  vital  energy 
of  the  brain  is  so  far  exhausted  as  of  itself  to  threaten  the 
total  abolition  of  its  functions ;  at  another  time  the  arterial 
action  or  the  venous  congestion  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  an 
immediate  effusion  of  serum  or  a  large  extravasation  of 
blood.    For  states  so  opposite,  opposite  remedies  must  of 
course  be  required ;  but  the  difficulty  at  all  times  is  to  in- 
terpret the  outward  signs  aright.    If,  together  with  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated,  namely, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  headache,  and  so  on,  there  be  a 
flushed  countenance,  a  dull  or  suffused  eye,  a  hot  skin,  a 
strong  or  full  pulse,  the  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  life ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  countenance  be  pallid  and  sunk,  the  pulse  full, 
and  the  skin  cool,  the  smallest  blood-letting  may  utterly  ex- 
haust the  vital  energies  of  a  brain  already  greatly  depressed. 
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and  the  only  ohanoe  of  aTorting  death  may  be  ttie  Judicious 
employment  of  stimHlating  remedies.  It  is  in  clearly  point- 
in(^  out  distinctions  like  these,  and  in  guiding  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  remedy  appropriate  to  each,  that  science  is  the 
salvation  of  life.  But  such  too  are  precisely  the  cases  in 
which  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pnysician  can  succeed 
without  the  steady  co-operation  of  the  patient.  The  phy- 
sician duly  weighing  the  premonitory  signs  may  foresee 
the  impending  danger*  and  give  warning  of  it,  and  pre- 
scribe precisely  the  medicine  and  rboimbn  fitted  to  avert 
it;  but  if  these  are  either  altogether  neglected  or  only 
partially  followed,  the  disease  will  hold  on  its  course  and 
life  be  lost.  And  this  loss  of  life  is  deplorably  frequent 
finom  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  the  appropriate 
remedies  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease,  when  such 
remedies  may  be  employed  with  almost  certain  success; 
and  the  same  is  true  from  the  neglect  of  such  remedies  in 
the  stage  subseouent  to  an  apoplectic  paroxysm,  although  in 
this  stage  the  best- concerted  measures  have  a  much  less 
chance  of  securing  their  object. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  here 
to  enter  into  ihe  modifications  of  treatment  required  in  the 
premonitory  and  the  consecutive  stages  of  the  disease,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  in  the  paroxysm  itself.  The  state  both  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  s)'stem  varies  in  every  individual  case,  and  safe, 
not  to  say  successful  treatment,  must  in  every  case  be  modi- 
fied accordingly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
whenever  a  person  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  he  should 
be  carried  into  a  large  room,  the  fireest  possible  circulation 
of  fresh  air  should  be  promoted  around  the  body,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  the  head, 
however,  considerably  raised,  all  bandages  should  be  taken 
from  about  Uie  head  and  neck,  and  especially  fi-om  about  the 
neck ;  and  a  medical  man  should  be  sent  for  instantly. 
Every  observer  of  such  a  case  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  loss  of  life  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a 
minute. 

APOTHY6E,  a  term  applied  by  architects,  generally, 
to  a  concave  surface  lying  between  or  connecting  two  fiat 
surfaces  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  particularly  to  a  slight 
concavity  which  is  almost  invariably  found  to  terminate  the 
shaft  of  an  Ionic  or  Corinthian  column  both  above  and 
below ; — immediately  aliove  the  uppermost  fillet  of  the  con- 
geries of  mouldings  called  the  base,  and  under  the  moulding 
or  mouldings  of  the  hypotrachelium  or  necking.  In  the 
latter  case  the  apophyge  is  distinguished  in  the  two  posi- 
tions as  the  lower  and  the  upper.  Tlie  more  familiar 
English  term  for  the  same  thing  is,  the  escape;  and  in 
French,  the  apophyge  is  termed  the  conge.  Apophyge  is 
from  a  compouna  Greek  word  signifying  ^flying  off, 

A  POSTERIO'RI.    [See  A  Priori.] 

APOSTLES  ((47r6<rroXoi,  messengers,  ambassadors,  mis- 
si  )naries)  were,  according  to  Luke  vi.  1 3,  those  twelve  dis- 
ciples whom  Jesus  chose  from  the  number  of  his  followers 
to  be  his  companions*  and  whom  he  commissioned  to  preach 
his  doctrines,  first  among  the  Jews  only  (Matt.  x.  5 ;  Luke 
ix.  2),  and  after  his  resurrection  to  the  Gentiles  also  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  x\i.  15).    Jesus  said  concerning  apostles, 
*  i\s  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.    He 
breathed  on  them  and  said.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained'  (John  xx. 
21-23).    The  list  of  the  apostles  occurs  Matt.  x.  2;  Mark 
iii.  16,  &c.;  Luke  vi.  14,  &c.    The  names  of  the  apostles 
ai-e,  •  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother ; 
James,  the  son  of  Zebcdee,  and  John,  his  brother ;  Philip 
and  Bartholomew  ;   Thomas,  and  Matthew,  the  publican  ; 
James,  the  son  of  Alpheus;  and  Lebbeus,  whose  surname 
was  Thadfleus :  Simon,  the  Cannanite ;  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
u  ho  ol.M)  betrayed  him.'     After  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
1  JO  «lis<-i|)les  )>eiiifl;  assembled,  Peter  recommended  the  choice 
ol  another  apostle.     *  Of  those  men  whicli  have  companied 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lonl  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
arDoni,'  us.  l)e^innin;;  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that 
tanie  da\  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  or- 
ilmied  t>  he  a  witness  with  us  of  h's  resurrection.    And 
tl.i'>  appointed  two,  Joseph,  called  Barsabas,  who  was  sur- 
"amed  Justus,  and  Matthias.  And  they  prayed,  Thou,  Lord, 
wiiirh  hnowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show'whether  of  these 
hist  rhoseii,  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  mi- 
d  apf>sileshijs  from  which  Judas  by  transgression 
be  might  go  to  bis  own  place.  And  they  gave  forth 


their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Mattliiu^  and  he  wae  ntna* 
bered  with  the  eleven  apostles*  (Actsi.  15-36).  To  Clieae 
twelve  apostles  was  afterwards  added  Saul,  whoae  nam« 
among  the  Greeks  was  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  through  the  will  of  God  (Gal.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  I ;  Rom. 
xi.  13;  Actsix).  By  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Paul  the 
Gospel  was  most  effectually  propagated.  Barnabas  (Ar-ts 
xiv.  14)  being  an  apostolic  missionary  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
following  manner:  *  And  when  the  opoff /at  Barnabee  and 
Paul  heard,*  &c.  From  this  passage  we  infer  that  the  title 
apostle  was  not  exclusively  given  to  the  immediate  disciple« 
of  Jesus.    Comp.  Acts  xiv.  4 ;  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

APOSTLES,  ACTS  OF  THB.  The  authenticity  of 
this  book  has  not  been  doubted :  it  constitutes  the  second 
part  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  which  be  dedi> 
cated  to  Theophilus  (Lukei.  1 ;  Acts  i  li  The  Acts  belong; 
to  the  Homohgoumena,  or  those  canonical  books  which  were, 
by  all  parties,  recognized  as  genuine  (Euseb.  Hist.  Err/^jn- 
astica,  iii.  25).  The  Severians  (Busebii,  Hist.  Eccdes,  iv.  S'J) 
and  the  Manicheans  (Augustin.  Epist.  23)  acknowledged 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts,  although  they  rejected,  fi>r 
doctrinal  reasons,  their  authority.  Although  the  autben 
ticity  of  the  Acts  was  well  established,  they  were  less  read 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  accordingly  Chr^sostonius,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote  at  the  commencement 
of  his  Commentary  to  the  Acts — *  Many  do  not  know  c\fn 
the  existence  of  this  little  book,  nor  nim  who  wrote  and 
composed  it.' 

The  time  at  which  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  may  l>o 
gathered  from  the  following  circumstances.  The  arrital 
of  St  Paul  in  Rome  took  place  in  the  spring  of  abuut 
the  year  a.d.  63.  Since  this  arrival  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  they  must  have  been  written  alter  the  year  63 ;  aiwl 
since  the  death  of  St  Paul,  about  the  year  68  or  69  m 
not  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  the  Acts  were  probably 
composed  and  circulated  before  this  date.  Theophilus  to 
whom  tlie  Acts  were  dedicated,  may  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  inquiring  heathen;  consequently,  it 
was  proper  that  the  Acts  should  be  written,  as  they  an», 
in  the  Greek  language. 

The  interpretations  of  the  Acts  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
in  the  Hypotypose^,  and  the  commentaries  of  Origen,  Dio 
dorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  have  hceu  V^t. 
The  Fifty 'five  Homilies  of  St  Chrysostomus  on  the  Arts 
are  still  extant.    There  exist  commentaries  by  (Ecuroeniu* 
and  Theophylactus.     In  the  works  of  Grotius,  Wolf,  ami 
others,  on  the  New  Testament,  the  Acts  also  have  been  ex- 
plained.   Limborch  published  his  great  work  on  the  Acts  ct 
Rotterdam,  1711 ;   and  Walch  his  Dissertation's  in  Acta 
Apostolorum  at  Jena,  1 756- 1761,3  vols.    Besides  these  thr 
following  commentators  may  be  mentioned:    Moru^^  ed. 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1794,  2  vols.;     Thiess,  Uebersetzung  mti 
Anmerkungen,  Lips.  1 800 ;   Heinrich's  Acta  Apostolorttm^ 
Annotatione  perpetua  illustrata,  Giittingae,  1809 ;  Kuin'^^, 
Lips.  1818.     Stier  has  written  a  work  on  the  speeches  con- 
tained in  the  Acts,  (Ueber  die  Reden  in  d^   Apo^tfi- 
gesehichte,  2  vols.  Lips.  1829,  1830.)     The  author  endea 
vours  to  show  the  logical  arrangement  in  these  spee^hr*. 
Die  Apostelgeschichte  von  Lucas  erlautert  von  jWrA.i'/ 
Wirth.    2  vols.  8vo.    Ulm,  1831-32.  8vo.    That  Matthrw 
Henry,  Wesley,  Dodd,  Coke,  Scott  Benson,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  other  English  commentators  of  the  whole  Bible,  or  uf 
the  New  Testament,  have  not  omitted  the  Acts,  is  igvn^ 
rally  known. 

According  to  Sanclemente  and  Ideler,  the  dates  in  the 
Acts  are  as  follows:— Stephen  was  stoned  a.d.  95.  Piul 
converted  between  35  and  38.  St  Paul's  first  joumev  to 
Jerusalem  (Act  ix.  and  Gal.  i.  18)  between  38  and  41.  i*he 
second  journey  (Acts  xi.  12)  in  the  year  44.  The  third 
journey  (Acts  xv.)  in  the  year  52.  The  fourth  jouroer 
(Arts  xviii.  22)  in  the  year  56.  The  fifth  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem and  capti\ity  of  St  Paul  in  the  year  60.  Voyage  t«> 
Rome,  62.    Arrival  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  are  those  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  who  distinguished  themselves  during;  thp 
first  two  centuries,  and  derived  their  Christian  knov«1ei!:re 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  apostles.     [See  Cls 

MENS    RoiCANtTS,    lONATIUS    of  Antlochia,    POLYCARPl  $» 

Hkrmas,  Barnabas.] 

APOSTO'LICI,  were  imitators  of  the  apostolic  lifo  mm 
tionod  by  Epiphanius.  (Hieres,  67,)   In  the  middle  ago  t\*  % 
were  called  Cathari.     Some  of  them  indulged  Manitoba*,  n 
ppeculations,  and  others  distinguished  themseh^es  only  by 
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attondanti  any  toilier  than  circumstanoes  seemed  to  render 
it  indispensable.  In  a  cleverly  written  tract  in  their  defence, 
published  in  1 724,  and  apparently  the  production  of  one  of 
themselves,  entitled  *  PharmaeopoUe  JustiJlcoH;  or  the 
Apothecaries  VindicQied  from  the  Imputation  o/ Ignorance, 
wherein  is  shown  that  an  academical  education  is  nowise 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  practice  of  physic,"^  we 
find  the  following  opinion  expressed  (p.  31),  *  As  to  apo- 
thecaries practising,  the  miserable  state  of  the  sick  poor, 
lih  some  other  provision  is  made  for  their  relief,  seems 
sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  them.* 
We  may  hero  observe,  that  the  custom  of  persons  being 
licensed  by  the  bishops  to  practise  medicine  within  their 
dioceses  continued  to  subsist  at  least  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  exclaimed  against  as  a  great 
abuse  in  a  tract  entitled  An  Address  to  the  College  ofPhy- 
eicianSt  published  in  1 747. 

It  has  been  stated  in  various  publications,  that  the  order 
of  dealers  in  medicines,  known  as  chemists  or  druggists, 
first  made  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  not  much  more  than  forty  years  ago.  As  they  im- 
mediately, or  at  least  very  soon,  began  to  prescribe  as  well 
as  to  dispense,  the  rivalry  with  which  they  were  thus  met 
was  as  eagerly  opposed  by  the  regular  apothecaries,  as  their 
own  encroachments  had  in  the  first  instance  been  by  the 
physicians.  In  certain  resolutions  passed  by  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1812,  among  other  causes  which  L'-e  asserted  to  have 
of  late  years  contributed  to  degrade  the  profession,  is  men- 
tioned the  intrusion  of  pretenders  of  every  description : — 

*  Even  druggists,*  it  is  said, '  and  their  hired  assistants,  visit 
and  administer  to  the  sick ;  their  shops  are  accommodated 
with  what  are  denominated  private  surgeries ;  and,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  presumption,  instances  are  recorded 
«f  Xhf^ir  giving  evidence  on  questions  of  forensic  medicine  of 
the  highest  and  most  serious  import  1  *  But  in  all  this  the 
druggists  really  did  no  more  than  the  apothecaries  them- 
selves had  begun  to  do  a  hundred  years  before.  We  doubt, 
{00,  if  the  first  appearance  of  these  interlopers  was  so  recent 
as  has  been  assumed.  We  find  a  tract,  printed  on  a  single 
iolio  leaf  *  at  the  Star  in  Bow  Lane  in  1 683,'  entitled  A  Plea 
ftrr  the  Chemists  or  Non-Collegiats,  in  which  the  author, 

Nnt  Merry,  stoutly  defends  the  right  of  himself  and  the 
other  manufacturers  of  chemical  preparations  to  administer 
medicines,  against  the  objections  of  the  members  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  who  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
lit  this  time  only  beginning  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 
And  in  1708,  we  find  a  series  of  resolutions  pubUshed  by  the 
Court  of  Apothecaries,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  in- 
trusion into  their  business  of  foreigners — that  is,  of  persons 
not  free  of  the  company.     Their  charter,  though  it  ap- 

S eared  to  bestow  upon  them  somewhat  extensive  privileges, 
ad  been  found  nearly  inoperative  from  the  omission  of  any 
means  of  executing  its  provisions,  and  of  any  penalties  for 
their  infiringement.  In  1 723,  therefore,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  by  the  company,  giving  them  the  right  of 
visiting  aU  shops  in  which  medicinal  preparations  were  sold 
in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  and  of  destroying 
such  drugs  as  they  might  find  unfit  for  use.  This  act  ex- 
f)ired  in  1729;  and  although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  it,  the  application  was  not  persevered 
in.  But  in  1748anotlier  act  was  passed,  empowering  the 
society  to  appoint  ten  of  tlieir  members  to  form  a  court  of 
examiners,  without  whose  license  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  utter  medicines  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  iL 
It  was  steted  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  there  were  at  this  time  about  700  persons  who 
kept  apothecaries*  shops  in  London,  not  one-half  of  whom 
were  tree  of  the  company.  But  this  act  probably  had  the 
effect  of  putting  the  unlicensed  dealers  down  ;  which  may 
account  for  the  common  statement,  that  no  such  description 
of  dealers  ever  made  their  appearance  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  In  an  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Associat&i  Apothe- 
caries and  Surgeon  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales 
(8vo.,  London,  1823),  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  antiently 

*  the  apothecary  held  the  same  situation  which  appertains, 
or  ought  to  appertain,  to  the  present  druggist,  who  arose,*  it 
is  affirmed, '  about  thirty  years  ago,'  the  following  remark  is 
added,  'For  some  time  previous  to  that  period,  indeed,  certain 
apothecaries  existed  who  purely  kept  shop,  without  pre^ 
scribing  for  diseases ;  but  very  few  of  these  existed  even  in 
London ;  for  in  the  memory  of  a  physician  lately  dead,  there  I 


were  not  more,  ba  he  stated,  than  about  half-a-doien  portoot 
in  London  who  kept  what  could  be  called  a  druggist's  ^bop  * 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries had  never  attempted  to  extend  tneir  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbourho<^l. 
But  in  1815,  an  act  of  pariiament  was  passed,  which  pUi^'l 
the  society  in  altogether  a  new  position,  by  giving  to  th«. 
Court  of  Examiners,  then  increased  to  twelve  members,  the 
sole  right  of  examining  and  licensing  apothecaries  tbmu cli- 
ent England  and  Wales.  It  was  enacted,  that  afU*r  the 
1st  of  August  in  that  year,  no  person  not  so  licensed  nhi'uM 
practise  as  an  apothecary,  except  such  only  as  were  alrea/ly 
m  practice.  It  was  also  made  imperative  that  candidates 
fbr  examination  should  have  previously  ser\'ed  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  at  least  five  years  with  a  member  of  tlic 
company. 

Tne  history  of  the  steps  taken  to  procure  this  act  is  very 
minutely  deteiled  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  the  Transact iout 
of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons,  already  r«> 
ferred  to.  The  application  was  commenced,  and  iudetd 
principally  carried  through,  by  this  private  society  ;  ihe 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecanci» 
Company  themselves,  having  declined  joining  in  it.  The 
act,  nowever,  fell  in  one  material  respect  very  far  short  u( 
the  design  entertained  by  its  projectors,  inasmuch  as  thi^ 
opposition  of  the  chemists  and  druggisto  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  clause  into  it  exempting  that  clas,^  ot 
dealers  altogether  from  its  operation. 

From  the  circumstance  that  in  country  places,  with  xerr 
few  exceptions,  no  person  can  practise  medicine  without 
keeping  a  supply  of  drugs  for  the  use  of  his  patients,  or  in 
other  words,  acting  as  an  apothecary,  this  statute  has  given 
to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  the  complete  control  of  the 
medical  profession  throughout  Englaua.  Every  general 
practitioner  must  not  only  have  purchased  their  hcense,  but 
must  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  with  a  member  c.f 
the  company.  The  price  of  a  license  to  practise  in  London 
or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  is  ten  guineas,  and  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  six  guineas.  The  penalty  for  practi^iin? 
without  this  license  is  twenty  pounos.  It  is  expr^^lv 
declared  in  the  act  that  the  society  may  appropriate  the 
moneys  which  they  thus  receive  in  any  way  they  may  dcvm 
expedient.  It  appears  by  a  published  list,  that  from  the  Ut 
August,  1818,  when  the  new  act  came  into  operation,  ^> 
the  31st  July,  1832,  about  1600  practitioners  had  been 
licensed  by  the  Court  of  Examiners.  We  have  not  b^n 
able  to  find  any  account  of  the  number  of  rejected  appli* 
cants.  From  a  return,  printed  by  order  of  the  Houm  of 
Commons  last  session,  it  appears  that  from  the  29th  March, 
1825,  to  the  19th  June,  1833,  the  money  received  by  Uie 
company  for  certificates  was  22,822/.  IBs,  Of  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  years,  10,218/.  \2s.  had  been  paiid  to  the 
membera  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  besides  980/.  to  their 
secretary. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  parties  by  whom  the  act  was 
sought  did  not  originally  contemplate  the  giving  of  these  ex- 
tensive powers  to  tne  Apothecaries'  Company.  In  one  of  their 
first  reports,  dated  the  5th  of  December,  1812,  the  commiUee 
of  management  express  themselves  as  of  opinion  '  that  the 
management  of  the  sick  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  physician;*  and  it  was 
then  proposed  that  a  new  and  a  distinet  privileged  body 
should  be  created  to  examine  and  license  praotitiooerk  com- 
posed of  members  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  pio- 
fession.  This  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned  when  both 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  reflissd  to  c»* 
operate  in  g^etting  it  carried  into  effect. 

Before  this  act  came  into  operation  a  large  propoitioD  of 
the  medical  practitioners  in  country  places  t&nghout  Bnc- 
land  were  mduates  of  the  Universities  of  Edinbuish,  GU»- 
gow,  and  Dublin,  or  licentiates  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  these  cities,  or  of  that  of  London,  none  of  whom 
obteined  their  degrees  or  certificates  without  passing  through 
a  long  course  of  studv  and  a  rigorous  examination.   Penoixs 
thus  qualified  are  admitted  as  surgeons  in  the  amy  and 
navy,  and  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  act  as  country  practitioners  in 
England.    This  privilege  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  service 
of  five  years  in  the  shop  of  a  practitioner  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  undergcang  an 
examination  in  London  before  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

Except  in  regard  to  experience  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  it  is  not  denied  that,  until  verv  lately,  the  course 
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of  education  prescribed  by  the  Company's  Court  of  Exa- 
miners was.  of  an  extremely  inferior  description.    For  this 
we  have  their  own  avowaL     In  their  regulations,  dated 
August  1832  (the  last  issued,  we  believe),  referring  to  the 
improved  system  which  had  been  introduced  only  tne  pre- 
reaing  year,  they  say,  '  The  medical  education  of  the  apo- 
thecary was  heretofore  conducted  in  the  most  desultory 
manner ;  no  systematic  course  of  study  was  enjoined  by 
authority  or  established  by  usage  ;  some  subjects  were  at- 
tended to  superficially,  and  others  of  great  importance  were 
neglected  altogether.*     In  fact,  all  the  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  that  was  demanded,  might 
have  been  and  often  was  gone  through  in  six  or  at  most 
in  eight  months.     The  court  admits  that  still  'the  at- 
tendance upon  lectures,    but   more  especially  upon  the 
hospital  practice,  is  often  grossly  eluded  or  neglected.* 

The  course  prescribed  in  1832  for  those  whose  attendance 
on  lectures  had  commenced  on  or  after  January  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  comprehends  two  courses  of  chemistrv,  two  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  two  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy t  two  of  anatomical  demonstrations,  two  of  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  two  of  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  one  of  botany,  and  one  of 
forensic  medicine ;  together  with  twelve  months*  attendance 
on  clinical  lectures  in  an  hospital.  Most  of  these  courses 
are  to  comprehend  at  least  forty-five  lectures;  and  the 
wbole,  with  the  hospital  attendance,  are  to  occupy  two  years. 
Notwithstanding  this  refonn,  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
fection  has  continued  to  prevail  in  many  quarters  at  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  right  to  practise  of  all  persons  except  those 
who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  oi  five  years  with  an 
apothecary ;  and  a  bill  was  last  session  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  remove  this  disability.  It  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  some  difference  of  views  as  to  a 
minor  point  among  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  promoted ; 
but  it  is  understMid  that  it  will  be  again  brought  forward 
during  the  nresent  session  (1834).  The  object  was  not  to 
take  the  rignt  of  examination  and  license  from  Uie  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries,  but  to  permit  the  licentiates 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  universities,  and  of  the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons,  to  practise  in  England,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  the  diploma  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company. 

In  respect  to  this  proposed  reform,  we  nave  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  legislature  cannot  make  any  change  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  practice  of  apo- 
thecaries in  England  without  a  iUll  and  impartial  inquiry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this,  we  believe  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  examinations  of  the  court  have  been  pro- 
gressively improving,  and  that  the  attainments  of  the  suo- 
oessful  candidates  are  very  much  higher  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  medical  practitioners  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
act  of  1815,  and  indeed  than  those  required  bv  the  society 
soon  after  the  act  came  into  operation.  That  tne  examina- 
tion is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
pupils  rejected :  out  of  the  6227  who  were  examined  from 
1815  to  1831  inclusive,  680  were  rejected  by  the  court.  In 
the  year  1831-1832,  nearly  one-sixth,  and  in  the  year  1830- 
1831,  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  candidates  were  rejected. 
The  rejected  candidates  no  doubt  frequently  obtain  their 
diplomas  at  a  subseouent  examination,  after  preparing  them- 
selves better ;  but  the  fact  of  so  many  being  rejected  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  as,  in  the  present  defec- 
tive state  of  the  early  education  of  medical  students,  every 
body  knows  that  a  large  number  of  them  cannot  possibly 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  No  fees  are  paid  by  the 
rejected  candidates.  (See  A  Reply  to  the  Statement  in 
Support  of  a  Petition  of  the  Royal  CoUege  cf  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh.) 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the  Apothecaries* 
Society,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  clause  which  requires 
^se  years*  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  have  considered 
that  *  every  candidate  who  has  been  an  apprentice  for  the 
len|rth  of  time  directed  by  the  act,  is  entitlea  to  be  examined, 
provided  the  person  to  whom  he  was  an  apprentice  was 
legally  qualified  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  according  to 
the  laws  in  force  in  that  kingdom  or  particular  district  in 
whieh  be  resided :  and  in  accordance  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, hundreds  of  candidates  have  been  admitted  to  exa- 
mination who  have  served  their  apprenticeships  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  from  Amenca  and  the 
British  colonies.*  (See  Reply,  &c.  p.  3.)  Of  twenty-four 
grad  uates  and  licentiates  of  the  Scottish  colleges  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  before  the  Society  of 


Apothecaries  during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  26th  of 
April,  1 833,  eight  candidates,  or  one-thiid  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, were  rejected.  {Repty^  &c.)  The  whole  subject  of  me* 
dical  education  in  these  longdoms  requires  a  complete  and 
impartial  investigation ,  and  that  the  sqiprentioe  clause  in  par- 
ticular demands  a  fresh  consideration,  is  now  a  pretty  general 
opinion.  The  admission  of  ^aduates  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  an  equal  participation  of  practice  with  the  Eng- 
lish general  practitioner,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very 
partial  measure  of  reform,  if  reform  should  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  interests  of  the  public  require,  that,  if  others 
than  those  licensed  by  the  Apothecaries*  Society  are  admitted 
to  general  practice  in  England,  there  shall  at  least  be  good 
proof  Uiat  they  are  as  well  qualified  as  those  who  obtain  the 
apothecaries*  oiploma. 

The  Apothecaries  rank  as  the  fifty-eighth  in  the  hst  of 
City  companies.  The  members  of  the  society  are  exempted 
by  statute  from  serving  ward  and  parish  ofilces.  Their 
arms  are,  azure,  Apollo  in  his  glory,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  bow,  in  his  right  an  arrow,  bratriding  the  serpent 
Python ;  supporters,  two  uniooms ;  crest,  a  rhinoceros,  all 
or;  motto,  Opiferque  per  orbem  dicor.  They  have  a  hall 
in  Water-lane,  Blaekmars,  at  which  medicines  are  sold  to 
the  public ;  and  where  all  the  medicines  are  prepared  that 
are  used  in  the  army  and  navy.  They  also  poss^  a  garden* 
to  which  every  medical  student  in  London  is  admitted* 
of  above  three  acres  in  extent,  at  Chelsea,  in  which  exotio 
plants  are  cultivated.  The  ground  was  originally  devised  to 
them,  in  1673,  for  sixty-one  years  at  a  rent  of  five  pounds,  by 
Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea,  and 
afterwards  granted  to  tiiiem  in  perpetuity,  in  1721,  by  his 
successor  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  condition  that  they  should 
annually  present  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  one  of  their  public 
meetings,  eighty  specimens  or  samples  of  different  sorts  of 
plants,  well-cured  and  of  the  growth  of  the  garden,  till  the 
number  should  amount  to  two  thousand.  This  thev  have 
done,  and  the  specimens  are  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society. 
They  still  observe  an  old  custom  of  making  every  summer 
a  number  of  herborizing  or  eimpUng  excursbns  to  the 
country,  which  are  now,  we  believe,  so  conducted  as  to  be 
valuable  botanical  lessons  to  the  apprentices  or  pupils  by 
whom  the  members  of  the  society  axe  accompanied  on  these 
occasions.  The  society  gives  every  year  a  gold  and  a  silver 
medal  to  the  best-informed  students  in  botany,  who  have 
attended  their  garden.  The  apprentices  of  members  of  the 
society  are  not  permitted  to  contend  with  other  candidates 
for  theseprises. 

APOTHEO'SIS  (<lin>afi*Knc,  a  deification,  Uterally,  a  god- 
making),  the  enrolment  of  a  mortal  among  the  (Sods.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  is  fHill  of  instances  of  this :  it  is  sufficient 
to  call  to  mind  Minos,  Hercules,  and  other  heroes,  who  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoras, that  good  men  after  death  were  raised  into  the 
order  of  ^pods.  To  exalt  fellow-men  to  this  extent,  however, 
was  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  republican  states;  and, 
therefore,  though  the  (3-reeks  always  held  in  high  reject 
the  heroes  of  antient  times,  we  hear  of  no  deifications  from 
the  time  when  a  republican  form  of  government  became 
prevalent  in  Greece,  until  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
oroken*  and  the  Ghreeks  became  as  obsequious  to  kings 
and  princes,  as  they  had  formerly  been  unbending.  There 
is,  however,  an  example  to  the  contrary  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  47):-- the  people  of  Egeste  built  an  heroum 
to  Philippus,  though  he  fell  in  battle  against  them,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  him,  as  Herodotus  himself  testifies ; 
it  was  on  account  of  his  beauiv  that  he  was  deified.  Alex- 
ander, according  to  some  rather  doubtful  stories,  not  only 
claimed  divine  parentage,  but  a  divine  nature  while  on 
earth ;  and  the  compliment  of  deification  was  commonly 
paid  to  the  princes  of  the  various  dynasties  who  succeeded 
to  his  empire.  On  the  coins  of  the  Seleuddse  we  often  find 
the  word  *  God  *  (Of^c).  In  Rome,  also,  we  find  Romulus 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god ;  but  there  are  no  instances  of 
Romans  admitted  to  the  rank  of  deity,  firom  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  until  the  empire  of  the  Caesars.  Julius  CsBsar 
was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  murder.  Augustus, 
while  yet  ahve,  was  declared  the  tutelary  god  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  after  death 
were  enrolled  among  the  numerous  tenants  of  heaven.  It 
is  to  the  death  and  reception  of  Julius  Caesar  into  heaven, 
that  the  5th  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  by  some  supposed  to  refer. 

The  term  JpoUieoeia,  however,  is  more  especially  used  to 
signify  the  ceremony  by  which  th^  Soman  emperors  wen 
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lAnittBd*  itwt  uiayiiBe  the  tacpnukau  ^Aer  death  to 
lionoun.  This  ia  minutely  described  by  Herodiaa  (/t6»  iT. 
a  3-),  and  the  passage  presents  so  curious  a  ptotura  of  the 
absunlities  into  which  an  idolatrous  reli^n  betrayed  its 
votaries,  that  we  translafe  it  here.  '  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die,  leav^ 
ing  successors;  and  this  rite  they  call  opotMeosis.  On 
this  occasion,  a  semblance  of  mourning,  combined  with 
festival  and  religious  observances,  is  visible  throughout  the 
dty.  The  body  of  the  dead  they  honour  after  human 
fashion,  with  a  splendid  funeral;  and  making  a  waxen 
image  in  all  respects  resembUng  him,  they  expose  it  to 
▼iew  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivoiy  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  doth  of  gold.  The  figure  is  made 
pallid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the  day  senators 
ait  round  the  bed  on  the  left  ode,  clothed  in  black  ;  and 
noble  women  on  the  right,  clothed  in  plain  white  garments, 
like  mourners,  wearing  no  gold  or  necklaces.  These 
ceremonies  continue  for  seven  davs;  and  the  physicians 
severally  approach  the  couch,  and  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
Bay  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when  they  have 
made  beUeve  that  he  is  dead  (iirdv  ii  ^oCy  nrcXEvniiccvin), 
the  noblest  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  sena- 
torial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Platforms  like 
steps  are  built  on  either  side ;  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the  opposite,  a  chorus  of 
women  of  high  rank,  which  sing  hymns  and  son^  of  praise 
l%vovc  cot  waiavac)  to  the  deceascKl,  modulated  m  a  solemn 
and  mournful  strain.  Afterwards  they  bear  the  couch 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martins ;  in  the  broadest 
bait  of  which,  a  square  pile  is  constructed  entirely  of 
logs  of  timber  of  the  largest  siae,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber, 
filled  with  faggots,  and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings 
interwoven  with  gold  and  ivory  images  and  pictures. 
Upon  this,  a  similar,  but  smaller  chamber  is  built,  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  above  it,  a  third  and  fourth,  still 
diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one  might  compare  it  to  the 
light  houses,  which  are  called  Phari.  In  the  second  story 
they  place  a  bed,  and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  in- 
cense ;  and  every  sort  of  ihigrant  fruit  or  herb  or  juice ; 
for  all  cities  and  nations  and  persons  of  eminence,  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in  honour 
cf  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of  aromatics  iu 
collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horsemen  and  of  chariots 
around  the  pile,  with  the  drivers  clothed  in  robes  of  ofiice,  and 
wearing  masks  made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  (rencrals  and  emperors.  When  all  Uiis  is  done,  the 
auccessor  to  the  empire  applies  a  torch  to  the  building ;  and 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily  catohes  hold 
of  the  faggots  and  aromatics.  And  from  the  highest  and 
smallest  8tory,  as  from  a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to 
mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire  ascends ;  which  is  believed 
by  the  Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  emperor  ftom  earth 
to  heaven :  and  from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the 
otlier  gods.*  Compare  with  this  description  I>ion*8  account 
(book  74.)  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Pertinax. 

In  conformity  with  this  practice,  it  is  common  to  see  on 
medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis,  an  altar  with  fire 
on  it,  and  an  eagle  taking  its  flight  into  the  air.  Several 
representetions  of  real  or  supposed  apotheoses  have  been 
preserved  in  antient  gems  and  sculptures;  of  which  tl^ 
most  oelehrated  is  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  formerly  in  the 
Cok>nna  palace  at  Rome,  hut  now  in  the  Ibwnley  gallery  of 
the  British  Museum.  This  monument  has  been  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  scboiaia.  Mont- 
foucon  has  published  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  supplement  to  his  Antiquities,  See  a  remark 
on  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  under  ofiyx,  in  the  article 

AOATK. 

APiyXOME,  in  antient  Greek  music  (from  dirt,  from, 
•\  ??•'*'•  '°  ^*>»  ^  remainder  of  a  whole  tone  when  dimi- 
nihhed  by  a  kmma  fsee  Limma],  or  smaller  semitone,  the 
ratios  being  2187  and  2048.  The  (3reeka  were  aware  that 
the  tone-m^or  could  not  be  rationally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts;  they  therefore  divided  it  into  a  greater  and  less 
semitone,  which  they  called  tpoiome  and  Umma,  the  differ- 
ence whereof  is  a  ammo,  [See  Comma.]  Under  the  heads 
TovK.  mnd  Scalk,  Musical,  of  thb  Orbbss, will  be  found 
further  information  concerning  the  antient  manner  of  di- 
vidinir  the  octe^'e. 

APPALACHB.  a  bay  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexk»,  formed  by 
At  mm  ^  WmI  noiidai  aad  a  line  joiiiiBg  Cape  8t 


(Seorge.  the  imMl  aeoUinn  point  of  the  ApptfaflUfitta  Mta» 
with  the  outlet  of  the  Suwanne  livmr.  It  raeeifea  the 
OeUoekonne,  8t  Mark*i,  and  a  few  other  inoo&flderabli 
atreami. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  The  mountain 
system  which  nma  along  the  eaatem  nde  of  the  oootineDt  of 
North  America,  is  generally  known,  in  this  oouBtry»  by  the 
name  of  the  Aile^umies :  but  these  are,  in  feet*  onlj  a 
subordinate  chain ;  and  modem  geographen  in  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  general  term  of  the  Appo/<ieMun 
Sytiem  for  the  whole  mass.  They  were  called  the  Ajm- 
lachet,  or  Appalachian  Mountaana,  by  the  Freneh,  who  firu 
became  acquainted  with  them  at  their  southern  extremiCT« 
from  the  Indian  name  of  a  river  which  flowa  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexioo,  in  Appalache  bay ;  but  the  Bngliah,  who  visited 
them  principally  in  their  moce  northera  paita,  preserved 
the  Indian  name  there  given  of  All0gfaaniei»  which  is 
suppoaed  to  mean  the  JSSenett. 

The  Appalachian  system  oonriifei  of  numenma  parallel 
chains,  acme  of  which  form  detached  ridges,  extending,  in 
most  instenoes,  in  the  aame  direction  as  Um  entire  system 
which  they  contribute  to  form.  Taken  as  a  whole^  st  hs<i 
a  range  which  does  not  deviate  materially  ftom  N.R.  to  S.  \V., 
and  it  extends  about  1200  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  this  mountain  system  are  not  well 
defined,  but  the  elevations  which  form  a  part  of  the  whol^ 
system  may  be  traced  from  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama. 
The  most  remarkable  chains  are,  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  lie» 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic,  and  stretehes  from  tiie  stote  of 
Georgia  to  ita  intersection  by  the  Delaware  River,  but  no 
very  exact  limit  to  the  name  of  this  range  is  laid  dovrn ;  tl« 
Kittotinny  Chain ;  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  westrro 
part  of  Virginia  and  the  central  parte  of  Pennsylvann : 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the  eastetn  boundary  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  Catebergs,  or  Catakill  Miion- 
tains,  in  the  steto  of  New  York;  the  Saoondago  Chsin. 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Catobergs;  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, in  the  state  of  Vermont ;  the  I^hlanda,  eaatward  nf 
the  Hudson  River;  and  the  White  Hills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  whole  of  the  Appalachian  system,  there  arr 
no  great  detached  mountain  peaks ;  the  ^;reatest  elevations 
are  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampehue»  where  Mount 
Washington,  according  to  the  measuremento  of  Gaptain 
Partridge,  rises  to  the  height  of  6634  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
base  being  at  an  elevation  of  1888.  The  summit  is  much 
below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Mooseh^ock,  anoCIVer 
of  the  White  Hills,  is  4636,  and  Grand  Monadbioe.  3i54 
feet.  In  the  Green  Mountains,  Killington  Peak  is  39?  t 
feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  Cataberga,  Hound  Top  is  3604. 
and  the  High  Peak  3718  feet  above  the  tide  level  of  the 
Hudson,  about  18  miles  distant  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  t^ 
the  Blue  Ridge,  Virginia,  are  said  to  be  about  4000  irtt 
above  the  sea  level ;  though  the  general  elevation  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  for  below  this  height  Tabic 
Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  is  suppoaed  to  be  not  le»s 
than  4300  feet  above  the  eea.  Canawhee  Mountain  in 
Georgia,  the  aouthem  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  niH) 
feet 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  do  not  form  a  high  dividtnr 
line  between  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atiantic  oo 
one  side,  and  into  the  Misaissippi  on  the  other.    Tbev 
covera  widely-extended  area  of  about  100  miles  in  breadth, 
only  one-thira  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  chains, 
the  rest  being  the  intermediate  valleys.    The  rirera  whirh 
rise  in  the  Appalachians,  flow  in  long  valleys  between  cb» 
chains,  and  are  deflected  aomettmes  to  Ae  east*  ftnd  some- 
times to  the  west,  after  passing  neariy  at  right  anglea  thruuch 
depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep  renta  in  the  moun- 
tains,  as  at  Harper  s  Fen7,  in  Virginia,  where  the  nntCed  Po- 
tomac and  Shenandoah  cut  the  Blue  Ridge  at  right  aacl^. 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  the  most  northern  of  the  great 
rivers  belonging  to  the  Appalachian  system,  to  the  AUu- 
maha  of  Georgia,  we  flna  a  series  of  large  riven  which, 
originating  within  the  Apnalachian  svstem,  or  on  the  mir- 
gin  of  its  eastern  barrier,  tow  to  the  Atlantic.    The  hne  *t 
the  great  water-shed,  between  the  streams  that  mn  to  cUi 
Atlantic,  and  those  that  flow  into  the  gulf  of  MexsoQ»  n^ti^ 
ftom  the  sources  of  St  John*8  River,  on  tiie  north-wette^u 
limit  of  the  state  of  Maine,  to  tho  Point  of  Florida,  aln  ct^t 
following  the  inflection  of  the  coast,  but  Uie  mounLtio 
system  crosses  that  line,  at  an  angle  of  about  39*.    1  b« 
land  between  the  sea-ooaat  and  the  root  cf  the  moat  e«au  m 
of  tho  Appalachian  chains,  is  of  Tery  naoqnal  limMitli;  at 
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100  milot  above  Pittstmrg;  but  it  is  not  y«ry  probable 
that   it  is  unintemiptedly  oontinoous  over  so  great  an 

extent. 

Natural  springs,  extremely  rich  in  salt,  are  found  all 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system ;  and  from 
Onondago,  in  New  York,  to  Louisiana,  wherever  the  earth 
has  been  penetrated  to  any  considerable  depth,  salt  water 
has  been  found ;  in  some  places,  where  the  boring  was  from 
300  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  up  with  so  much  force, 
as  to  rise  like  a  fountain  several  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Salt  works  are  established  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  of  country  from  Onondago  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  and  the  quantity 
annually  made  is  immense.  In  the  vallevs  of  the  Appala- 
chian system  there  is  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of 
mineral  waters,  which  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  sum- 
mer  months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  States.  Ther- 
mal springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  county  of  Bath,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  western  boundary  of  which  county  is  the  Alle- 
ghany range. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many 
natural  advantages  for  the  advancement  of  civilized  society, 
as  the  country  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi ;  vast  stores  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  salt ; 
the  land  intersected  in  every  direction  with  na%'igable  rivers, 
affording  the  utmost  facilities  for  the  construction  of  canals ; 
and  a  direct  communication  by  water  with  the  sea.  It  can 
hardly  faO,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  to  be  covered 
with  flourishing  towns  and  a  dense  population. 

Ibe  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  between  the  coal- 
maasnres  and  the  chalk,  seem  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence 
all  along  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
there  is  a  very  extensive  deposit  of  an  argillaceous  marl, 
containing,  however,  but  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  which, 
from  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considered  both  by  Ame- 
rican and  French  geologista  to  be  an  equivalent,  in  point  of 
age,  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from  38^  to  40^  30^ 
N.  lat,  having  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  being  bounded  on 
the  west  by  primary  strata,  on  the  south  by  the  tertiary 
deposits  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  covers  upwards  of 
4000  square  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
level.  It  is  found  in  many  places  forther  south,  but  covered 
by  the  tertiary  strata. 

From  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  a  tract  of  low  country,  of  variable  breadth, 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  By  low  we  do  not 
mean  flat,  for  the  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  interspersed  amid  widely-extended  plains.  Mr. 
Maelure,  and  the  American  geologists  who  wrote  fifteen 
years  ago,  described  this  as  a  vast  tract  of  alluvial  lund ;  but 
more  recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Morton, 
Professor  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  have  shown  that  it  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  tertiary  denosits.  Three  distinct 
formations  have  been  made  out,  and  have  been  called  by 
Mr.  Conrad  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  being 
distinguished  fVom  each  other  by  including  distinct  species 
of  fossil  shells.  The  Lower  contains  chiefly  extinct  species, 
the  Middle  a  mixture  of  extinct  species  with  others  still 
inhabiting  the  coasta  of  the  United  States ;  the  Upper  con- 
tains scarcely  anything  besides  the  remains  of  existing 
species.  Following  the  principle  of  subdivision  of  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  the  Lower  formation 
may  be  Kocene,  and  the  Middle  formation  may  be  Miocene ; 
but  the  Lower  may  also  belong  to  the  Miocene  period. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  recent 
and  extinct  species  among  the  fossil  shells  contained  in  the 
beds.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Upper  formation 
belongs  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period.  These  formations 
GoUectivelv,  according  to  Mr.  Conrad,  form  the  Atlantic 
margin  of  the  United  States,  from  Sandy  Hook  in  New 
Jersev  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  from  whence  they  skirt 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Atlantic  slope ;  the  upper  tertiary  extends  to  the  snores  of 
the  ooean.  This  last  also  occupies  by  far  the  greatest 
extent  of  surface,  extending  from  100  to  150  miles  west 
from  the  sea.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  conclusion, 
as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  speaking  of 
Mr  Conrad's  work  on  Tertiary  Shells,  that  the  vast  portion 
of  the  American  continent  covered  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
sinM  the  time  when  the  existing  species  of  mollusoa  occu- 
6  joining  seas.    It  is  stated  by  Mr,  Conrad  that  on 


fresh-vater  lacustrine  formations  hare  yet  been  diAcofrerH 
among  the  tertiary  deposita  of  the  United  States.    Thi«  i  ■> ;. 
remarkable  fact ;  but  as  the  space  is  vast  and  much  cn\f'rc<i 
by  vegetation,  and  the  careful  and  competent  obfccn'en*  *  if 
geological  phenomena  have  hitherto  been  few,  we  are  per 
haps  hardly  enabled  as  yet  to  say  positively  that  they  r\<t 
not  exist.    These  tertiary  formations  do  not  in  all  plar^*«> 
occupy  the  surface ;  they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by 
great  accumulation?  of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  allu%inm. 
In  these  have  been  found  the  remains  of  extinct  Quadru- 
peds, such  as  the  mastodon  in  New  Jersey  and  Nortn  Cun>- 
lina,  the  megatherium  in  Georgia,  and  extinct  species  of  the 
elephant  in  several  places. 

Among  the  unstratified  rocks,  granites,  sienites,  and  ser- 
pentines occur  abundantly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in 
detached  localities ;  but  less  frequently  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  system. 

Trap  rocks  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  many  plare^, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  i^ 
not  a  trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Appalachian  system. 

There  are  both  iron  and  lead  mines,  but  the  produce  of 
neither  has  hitherto  been  very  considerable.  Gold  has  been 
found  rather  abundantly  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
East  Tennessee,  llie  gold  country  of  North  Camlina, 
according  to  Professor  Olmsted,  lies  on  the  southern  side  i)f 
the  state,  and  is  spread  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  clay  slate, 
which  forms  a  zone  more  Uian  twenty  miles  wide ;  it  hai 
interstratifled  beds  of  siliceous  slate,  and  both  are  travcTM^d 
by  quartz  veins.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  appears 
to  exist,  but  almost  all  that  is  found  is  in  the  form  of  graini 
and  detached  lumps  of  various  sizes  in  the  alluvium  wlii'-b 
covers  the  rocks.  It  has  been  found,  within  these  few  yeart, 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountainous  parte  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  not  only  in  the  allunum,  but  also  in  vein< 
in  the  rocks ;  usually  in  quarU  veins,  in  talc  slate,  and 
mica  slate,  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites.  Tliere  have  biH>n 
found  in  Georgia  the  remains  of  works,  which  were  carnM 
on  by  some  people  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  con- 
sisting of  a  shaft  and  excavations  in  a  large  quartz  vvin, 
with  part  of  a  furnace,  and  some  tools. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  wax 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  an  almost  unbroken  furp>t 
spread  over  and  around  the  Appalachian  system  of  moun- 
tains, reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fur 
beyond  the  St.  Laurence  river,  and  westward  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  spote  which  have  been  cleared  in  tln« 
ocean  of  trees  are  vary  insignificant  when  compared  with 
ita  vast  extent,  which  has  been  estimated  at  2,000.000  of 
square  miles.  The  most  valuable  trees  are  several  spe«*ie« 
of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory,  and  three  or  four  species  of  maple, 
one  of  which,  the  sugar  maple,  is  extremely  valuabla  The 
liriodendron,  a  kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  such  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  as  to  be  called  the  pride  ot  the  western 
foresta.  The  great  Weymouth  pine  is  one  of  the  ma»t 
beautiftd  of  the  North  American  forest  trees,  attaining  iu 
greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  in  the  more  nortuen 
regions.  Ita  trunk  is  often  of  the  diameter  of  five  or  k\ 
feet,  rising  smooth  and  straight  ftom  60  to  80  feel,  and 
terminated  by  a  dense  conic^  top.  It  forms  a  stnkiog 
feature  in  the  forest  scenery  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshtjv, 
New  York,  and  some  parte  of  Canada ;  rising  by  neariv 
half  its  elevation  above  the  summita  of  the  other  tivcs. 
and  resembling,  like  thv  palms  of  the  tropics,  a  foresi 
planted  upon  anotbor  forest  Descending  from  the  AUe 
ghanies  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  we  find  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Laurel  Ridge  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  for^vL 
The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock  spmee,  the  Weymouth  pioe. 
and  other  trees  of  the  family  of  conifene,  is  exchanged 
for  the  livelier  verdure  of  the  broad-leaved  laurel,  the 
rhododendron,  and  magnolia.  (Darby's  View  (if  the  Umtfti 
States ;  various  Memoin  in  SUlimans  Journal  ^  Sctetite  ; 
Maclure's  Geology  qfthe  United  States,) 

APPALACHICO'LA,  a  river  of  the  United  Statics, 
which  rises  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  flows  into  tbr 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Appal achicola  consista  of  two  msln 
branches,  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  river ;  and  the  Cluu- 
hooche  itself  consists  of  two  main  branches,  the  Chestatce  tnd 
Chatahooche  proper.  The  Chestatee  rises  in  the  nortbnn 
extremity  of  Habersham  countv,  in  the  state  of  Georgia  ( J  j^ 
N.  lat.),  and  in  the  high  table-land  of  the  Appalachian  sf«- 
temi  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feel,  Ita  aouroM  anr  oear 
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those  of  the  Savannah,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
Coosa,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Alabama  river  (see  Ala- 
bama), and  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  great  affluents  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Ciiestatee,  after  a  course  of  100  miles, 
ibr  the  most  part  S.S.W.,  receives,  near  the  parallel  of  34° 
and  from  the  N.E.,  the  Upper  Chatahooche,  whose  course 
to  the  point  of  junction  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Ches- 
tatee. 

At  their  junction,  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Chata- 
hooche, and  pursues  a  general  southern  course  for  250 
miles,  to  about  30^  40'  N.  lat^  Where  it  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  Flint  River.  This  river  system  presents  several  pecu- 
liarities. The  general  course  of  the  Chatahooche  proper, 
and  that  of  the  united  streams  for  a  short  distance  below  the 
point  of  junction,  is  about  S.W.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Chatahooche  proper  downwards,  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
channel  and  to  the  east  we  find  some  of  the  higher  affluents 
of  the  Savannah  and  all  the  head  waters  of  the  Alatamaha : 
these  two  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  very  narrow  belt  of  high  land  divides  the  channel 
of  the  Chatahooche  proper  from  the  sources  of  the  Atlantic 
streams  just  mentioned.  From  the  junction  of  the  Chestatee 
and  Chatahooche  to  the  junction  of  the  FlintRiver,  no  stream 
larger  than  an  inconsiderable  creek  joins  the  Chatahooche, 
which  has  a  long  and  very  narrow  basin,  estimated  at  about 
320  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  35  miles,  and 
an  area  of  11,200  square  miles. 

The  Flint  River  rises  in  Georgia  (33°  30^  N.  lat),  and  as 
its  upper  waters  have  a  direction  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Alatamaha,  it  appears,  for  about  a 
thirtl  part  of  its  course,  doubtful  whether  its  waters  will  enter 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  or  the  Atlantic.  Its  general  direction  is 
S.,  and  then  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Chatahooche ;  its 
course  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  its  basin  is  nar- 
row, not  exceeding  40  miles  of  average  breadth. 

The  united  streams  of  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  take 
the  name  of  Appalachicola,  and  run  S.  70  miles,  dividing 
into  several  channels  and  forming  a  delta.  The  outlets  of 
this  stream  are  in  St  Georges  Sound,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  29°  46'  N.  lat.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  sin- 
gularly straight,  having  a  general  southern  course  of  above 
400  miles ;  it  runs  through  more  than  five  and  a  half  decrees 
of  latitude ;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
river  18  2000  feet»  we  have,  as  we  advance  from  the  mouth 
to  the  source,  all  the  variations  of  temperature  that  can 
arise  from  the  combined  efiect  of  variation  of  latitude  and 
elevation  of  surface. 

The  Appalachicola  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  branches,  and  the  Chatahooche  is 
navigable  for  boats  almost  to  its  source.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  said  to  be  deep  and  capacious:  the  tides  ascend 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  sea  and  the 
junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chatahooche.  (Darby *s  Oeogror 
phical  View  of  the  United  States,) 

APPARATUS  SCULPT(yRIS,or  the  SculptorsWork- 
sh>>p,  a  constellation  formed  by  Lacaille.  It  is  situated  in 
that  region  of  the  heavens  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
the  large  star  Fomalhaut  or  a  Piscis  Australia,  and  hardly 
rises  above  the  horizon  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  bounded 
by  Cetus  and  Aquarius  on  the  north,  Fornax  Chemica  on 
the  east,  Piscis  Australia  on  the  west,  and  Phoenix  on  the 
sotttlu    Its  principal  stars  are  designated  as  follows : 
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APPA'RENT  (in  astronomy).  When  it  is  necessary  or 
convenient  to  reduce  an  observed  phenomenon,  either  by 
clearing  it  of  the  effects  of  any  optical  delusion,  or  substi- 
tutics^  ror  it  the  phenomenon  which  would  have  been  observed 
at  Aome  more  commodious  station,  that  which  is  actually 
obaerved  is  called  the  apparent  phenomenon,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  restdts  from  correction  or  reduction,  which  is 


called  the  real  or  tru6  phenomenon.    Witkmt  diieussing 
the  propriety  of  these  names,  we  shall  give  a  few  instances 
of  their  use.    The  apparent  altitude  3^  a  star  requires  a. 
correction  for  refraction,  an  optical  delusion  which  makes 
the  star  appear  a  little  higher  than  it  would  do  if  Uiere  were 
no  atmosphere.    The  observed  {apparent)  place  of  a  planet- 
is  always  reduced  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  its  true  place  [see  Pa- 
rallax].   The  same  conection  is  required  to  reduce  the. 
apparetU  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  to  the  true.  The  apparent 
or  sensible  horizon  is  the  plane  in  which  lies  the  circle- 
actually  bounding  the  view ;  the  real  or  rational  horizon  is 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  preceding,  drawn  through  the  centre = 
of  the  earth.    These  will  be  sufficient  exemplifications  or 
the  use  of  the  word ;  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  arbitrary,, 
and,  in  some  cases,  inconsistent.     For  example,  the  camar- 
rent  diameter  of  a  planet  is  the  angle  made  by  two  uned. 
drawn  to  the  eye  from  opposite  points  of  its  disk ;  while  the- 
true  diameter  is  a  magnitude  of  a  different  kind,  namely^ 
the  line  which  joins  the  points  of  the  disk  aforesaid.    Never- 
theless, the  preceding  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon^ 
reduced  to  the  centre  of  tne  earth,  would  be  called  the  true 
diameter  by  astronomers,  from  which  some  confusion  might 
arise,  were  it  not  that  the  linear  diameter  very  seldom  enters 
into  the  computation        

APPARENT  MAGNITUDE.  The  angle  under  whiob 
any  line  appears  at  the  eye,  that  is,  the  angle  made  by  Hnea 
drawn  from  its  extremities  to  the  eye.    [See  MAGNLTnna.l 

APPARENT  MOTION.  The  velocity  and  directioa 
in  which  a  body  appears  to  move,  when  the  spectator  him- 
self is  in  motion,  without  being  conscious  of  it.  For  frirther 
detail  see  Motion. 

APPARITION.  The  mind  affects  the  body ;  the  bidy 
affects  the  mind,  and  some  insieht  may  be  obtained  intO' 
the  disordered  states  of  the  mind,  by  considering  the  phy- 
sical conditions  which  are  necessary  to  sound  thought. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  we  see  with 
the  eye,  and  hear  with  the  ear,  and  taste  with  the  tongue.. 
The  true  seat  of  these  sensations  is  the  brain,  and  the  eye,. 
the  ear,  the  tongue,  are  organs  adapted  to  receive  impressions' 
from  external  objects,  which  impressions  are  transmitted 
from  the  oreans  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  to  ihe  brain, 
where  they  become  sensat  ions.  When  an  object  is  presented, 
to  an  organ  of  sense,  it  produces  a  change  in  the  nerves  or 
that  organ.  This  change  is  conveyed  b^  the  nerves  to  the 
brain ;  a  corresponding  change  is  occasioned  in  the  braiut- 
and  through  the  brain  in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  this  change^ 
in  the  mind  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  sensation- 
Ideas  on  the  contrary  are  copies  of  sensations,  renovations, 
of  prior  feelings,  in  general  differing  from  sensations  in. 
being  less  intense. 

The  functions  of  the  brain,  then,  are  sensation,  and,  if 
the  analogous  term  be  allowed,  ideation,  together  with  the- 
action  and  re-action  of  these  two  states  on  each  other,  known' 
under  the  name  of  intellectual  operation.    The  main  in- 
strument by  which  intellectual  operation  is  carried  on  is- 
what  is  termed  association.    It  is  a  property  of  the  mind  to; 
combine  and  unite  the  sensations  and  ideas  it  receives  in*, 
such  a  manner,  that,  after  this  combination  or  union  has; 
been  once  formed,  if  any  one  of  these  sensations  and  ideas, 
be  revived,  the  single  sensation  or  idea  so  revived  wiU  im- 
mediately call  up  to  view  all  the  sensations  and  kbaas  that 
had  previously  been  connected  with  it ;  and  thia  power  of 
association,  as  long  as  its  action  is  sound,  is  observedltv 
operate  in  a  uniform  and  determinate  manner.    For  ex- 
ample, when  sound,  association  excites  ideas  in  a  ceitain 
order,  generally  in  the  order  of  sensation.    Thus^  if  the 
sensations  A  6  C  were  impressed  upon  the  mitMl  in  the 
order  of  these  letters,  B  will  re-excite  not  A,, but  C.    Asso- 
ciation, when  sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity.    If  the  rapidity  of  tbe  succession 
of  the  tmins  of  ideas  pass  beyond  a  certain  point,  instead  of; 
distinct,  there  is  confused  thought.     Association,  when 
sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a  certain  degree  of!' 
vivacity.    Sensation  is  not  produced,  unless  the  external 
object  be  ap{>lied  to  the  organ  of  sense  with  a  certain  degree, 
of  force ;  while,  if  propelled  against  it  with  too  great  an  im- 
petus, instead  of  specific  sensation,  it  excites  only  pain.    In 
like  manner,  unless  the  trains  of  ideas  recalled  by  association; 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  vivacity,  they  present  to  the 
mind  an  indistinct  assemblage  of  images ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  too  vivid,  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
forming  the  elements  of  sound  thought 
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In  order  tliat  the  br»in  may  carry  on  these  operationft, 
Ihat  is,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  impreMiona  conveyed 
to  it  hy  the  nerves  from  the  or^ns  of  sense,  in  order  that 
it  may  convert  these  impressions  into  sensations,  and  in 
cvder  that  it  may  dnly  combine  and  revive  them,  it  must  be 
in  a  sound  state.  The  ohief  agents  which  maintain  the 
brain  in  a  sound  state  are  its  organic  nerves,  and  its  eircu- 
lating  vessels.  Like  eveiy  other  orean,  the  brain  is  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  conmtion  by  w  organic  process  of 
nutrition,  over  which  the  s\stem  of  nerves  termed  organic 
[see  Nervb]  preside.  If  these  cranio  nerves  become  dis- 
ordered disease  may  take  place  m  the  substance  dt  the 
brain,  and  this  disease  mar  assume  a  variety  of  forms  hx 
too  great  to  be  enumerated  here,  the  slightest  of  which  mav 
be  incompatible  with  the  production  of  sound  thought.  Ir, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  blood  through  iU  circulating 
vesseU  be  deranged,  the  process  of  thought  may  be  equally 
disordered.  Stop  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  altogether, 
insensibility  will  follow  instantly ;  fainting  will  supervene, 
and  this  state  will  be  quickly  succeeded  by  death,  unless 
the  vital  current  be  re-^mitted.  Quicken  the  circulation 
beyond  a  certain  point,  insensibility  equally  follows ;  and« 
though  the  preternatural  velocity  of  the  circulation  should 
stop  short  of  inducing  insensibility,  it  may  yet  disturb  the 
ordinary  process  of  thought  in  an  infinite  vanety  of  modes. 

Now  tnere  is  scarcely  a  single  disease  which  is  not 
capable  of  disturbing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  action 
of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  brain ;  but  the  maladies  which 
most  commonly  and  remarkably  disturb  the  functions  of 
these  nerves  are  certain  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
particularly  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  more  especially  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the  stomach ;  certam  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  the  urinary 
and  reproductive  organs.  In  like  manner  excitation  or  de- 
pression of  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  uniformly  disorders  sensation  and  all 
the  mental  operations.  Striking  illustrations  of  both  are 
afforded  by  the  effect  of  many  physical  agents,  as  well  as  of 
natural  diseases.  Of  the  first,  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  affords  an  example.  When  nitrous  oxide 
IS  received  into  the  lungs,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  strength, 
fulness,  and  velocity.  A  corresponding  change  takes  place 
in  tlie  mental  impressions.  Sensation  becomes  more  vivid; 
the  sensibility  to  touch  increases ;  luminous  points  dazzle 
the  eye ;  the  hearing  is  more  acute ;  recollections,  generally 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  and  of  uncommon  intennty,  pass 
rapidly  through  the  mind«  One  individual  compares  his 
feelinp^s,  under  the  influence  of  this  gaik  to  those  which  he 
experiences  when  witnessing  an  heroic  scene  upon  the 
stage ;  another  likens  them  to  the  emotions  he  felt  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoratiDn  beki  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  honour  of  Handel,  he  haard  seven  hundred  in- 
struments playing  at  one  time. 

'  After  my  return  from  a  lon{  Journey/  says  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  'being  fatigued,  I  respii^  nine  quarts  of  nitrous 
oxide,  having  been  thirty-three  days  without  breathing  any. 
After  the  first  six  or  seven  respirations  I  gradually  began 
to  lose  the  perception  of  external  things,  and  a  vivid  and 
intense  recollection  of  some  former  experiments  passed 
through  my  mind,  so  that  I  called  out "  tVhat  an  amazing 
concatenation  of  ideas  !**  *  On  another  occasion,  afWr  having 
been  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  breathing  boxt  of  the  capacity 
of  nine  cubic  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he  became  habituated 
to  the  excitement  of  the  gas,  which  was  there  carried  on 
gradually,  and  after  having  been  in  this  place  of  confinement 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  during  which  time  no  less  a  (quantity 
than  eighty  quarts  were  thrown  in,  this  experimentalist  says, 
'  The  moment  after  I  came  out  of  the  box  I  began  to  respire 
twenty  quarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.  A  thrilling,  ex- 
tending from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  almost  imme- 
diately produced.  I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension, 
highly  pleasurable,  in  every  limb ;  my  visible  impressions 
were  dazzling,  and  apparently  magnified.  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensation 
increased,  I  lost  au  connexion  with  external  things ;  trains 
of  vivid,  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  my  miod, 
and  were  connected  with  wprds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce sensations  perfectly  noveL  I  existed  in  a  world  of 
newly-connected  and  newly-modified  ideas.  Whsn  I  was 
awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake, 
who  took  the  has  from  my  mouth,  indignation  and  pnde 
were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  persons 


about  me.  My  emotions  were  etithnsiasfae  and  fnblinitf  { 
and  for  a  moment  I  walked  round  the  room  peifectly  re- 
gardless of  what  was  said  to  me.  As  I  recoverea  my  former 
state  of  mind,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  eommunicate  the  dis- 
coveries I  hod  made  during  the  experiment.  I  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  ideas — they  were  feeble  and  indistinct  One 
recollection  of  terrors,  however,  presented  itMlf,  and  with 
the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinglake,  ** Nothing  exists  but  thoughts;  the  uni- 
verse is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  ^asures,  und 
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pains 

From  this  interestmg  experiment,  it  appears  that  fai  con- 
sequence of  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  brain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  and  the  eireulating  ves- 
sels, 1.  sensations  were  increased  in  intensity ;  2.  ideas  wrre 
increased  in  vividness ;  3.  in  eonsequenoe  of  this  ehani^f  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  sensation  and  Ideation,  all  connexion 
with  external  things  was  lost — a  world  of  newly-oonnecU>d 
and  newly-modified  id^as  arose ;  4.  emoUons  were  produ^ed 
corresponding  in  intensity  to  the  acuteness  of  sensation  and 
the  vividness  of  ideas.  'My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and 
sublime.  I  exclaimed,  "Kothinar  exists  but  tiioughts ;  the 
universe  is  composed  of  unpressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains  t**  * 

The  inhalation  of  malaria,  the  poison  which  produrei 
fever,  affords  an  equally  striking  Hlustration  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  sensation,  and  of  all  the  subsequent  operations  V 
the  mind,  by  a  cause  affecting  the  nerves  and  blood-ve»«4fU 
of  the  brain.    Febrile  miasma  is  a  depressing,  nitrous  oxide 
a  stimulating,  agent ;  the  eil^t  of  tne  former  on  the  brain 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  latter,  and,  aco3rd- 
ingly,  on  receivmg  into  the  lungs  the  fbbrile  miasma,  the 
pulse  becomes  oppressed  and  weak ;  languor  and  las&itude 
pervade  the  limbs ;  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  the  »uf- 
face  cold;  headache,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  vomiting 
supervene,  while  the  mind  is  feeble,  dull,  dejected,  inrapsK  c 
of  the  effort  of  attention,  and  utterly  unable  to  eontnd  or 
even  to  connect  the  trains  of  gloomy  and  distressing  ima^*« 
which  terrify  the  imagination.    '  Some  circumstances  bsd 
occurred,'  says  a  physician  who  carefully  observed  the  dIi'^- 
nomena  which  attended  the  progressive  derangement  of  b  % 
own  mind  under  the  influence  of  fbver,  '  to  render  me 
anxious  and  dispirited ;  of  these  I  took  an  exaggerated  and 
gloomy  view.    I  had  been  studying  during  several  raoDthji 
with  unusual  severity.    One  aay  m  the  eold  weather  '  f 
January,  after  having  been  occupied  many  hours  In  tl:«* 
practical  duties  of  my  profession,  I  returned  home  fistigued. 
Great  as  was  my  bodily  exhaustion,  the  depression  of  m\ 
mind  was  still  more  remarkable.     My  head  ached,  tiuti 
unable  to  study  or  to  attend  to  any  professional  engagement. 
I  lay  on  the  so&  and  attempted  to  read,  chattce  hannf* 
thrown  in  my  way  the  American  novel  called  the  H  o/t 
Witch,    I  became  interested  in  the  story,  bnt  the  pain  and 
confusion  of  my  head  increasing,  I  requested  a  mend  tn 
read  to  me,  my  own  eye  continually  wandering  horn  tho 
page.    The  progress  of  the  fever  was  rapid ;  its  chief  force 
felT  upon  the  organ  that  had  been  recently  over-excited,  ihe 
brain ;  and  delirium  came  on  early,  and  somewhat  suddenly. 
Immediately  before  I  became  decidedly  delirious,  I  rrcei^cd 
im  invitation  to  the  soirees  given  by  tne  Duke  of  Sussex  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society.    The  firiend  I  asked  to 
return  an  answer  expresfdve  of  my  regret  that  I  should  he 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness,  used,  as  I  conceit  <^1. 
an  expression  not  strictly  correct :  this  veibal  inaccuracy.  I 
thought,  was  construed  into  wilful  falsehood ;  the  maTU  r 
was  brought  before  this  assemblage  of  learned  men,  -a  bo 
unanimously  declared  that  it  ought  to  exclude  me  ttom  tix* 
society  of  honourable  men,  and  that  I  should  no  more  he 
admitted  amonesC  them.    This  announcement  was  brou;rht 
me  from  the  palace,  acoompanied  with  martial  music,  but  cf 
a  more  solemn  and  impressive  kind  than  I  had  ever  hrarl 
before,  in  which  was  predominant  the  sound  of  bells.  M%ft. 
and  as  if  of  silver  tene.    Remonstrance  was  vain :  the  de- 
cision, of  which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  ieconsideratu>ri, 
was  confirmed;  this  confirmation  was  maught  me  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  announcement,  acoompanied  «.iK 
the  same  kind  of  music,  only  still  more  solenm  and  im- 
pressive.   I  saw  no  person  forming  the  band  of  musioaTis 
out  occasionally  I  heard  very  distinctly  their  measured  str^ 
I  now  thought  myself  an  abandoned  and  lost  being ;  and  tr  •* 
apprehension  that  every  one  about  me  hated  and  courh* 
occasion  to  destroy  me,  took  possession  of  my  mind.    My 
physiciansi  my  nuxseSi  my  dearest  ftiends,  wtn  in  ka^^ie 
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«Ul  *  nuligiumt  ipirit  whidi  ammed  Um  ihap*  of  the 
demon  of  the  fFater  H^ich.    Bt  an  digect  of  my  tender 
afieotion,  who  wu  aazitniBly  watching  over  me,  bul  in  whom 
I  now  aaw  only  the  willing  agent  t>?  the  demon,  I  was  be- 
trayed, and  through  thia  trmehery  the  malignant  spirit 
obtained  entire  poaseaaion  of  me.    No  sooner  was  I  in  the 
power  of  the  demon  than  ahe  began  to  suggest  to  me  the 
eommisaion  of  crimes  abhorrent  to  mj  nature,  and  at  last 
there  fixed  upon  my  mind  the  impression  that  I  had  really 
oeen  guilty  m  the  crimes,  by  the  yiTid  picture  of  which  my 
imagination  had  been  distuned.  I  nasa  over  tiie  hufrioanes 
and  atorma  I  encountered,  evidentty  suggested  by  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  novel  I  had  just  been  reading ;  on  the  sud- 
den aubsidence  of  these  I  thought  I  atood  beibra  an  invisible 
tribunal.    I  felt  a  solemn  oonsoiousness  that  an  all-seeing 
•yewasonme;  while  then  was  visible  to  me  only  a  portion 
•r  the  deck  of  the  Water  Witeh,  aial  very  obscuiely  the 
shadow  of  my  malignant  aoeuser.    Not  the  crimes  falsely 
laid  to  mj  charge,  but  the  aotual  events  of  my  life,  even  the 
events  of  childhood  and  youth,  long  forgotten,  were  now 
called  up  befbre  me  with  extnordinaiy  vividness ;  all  the 
circttmstanoes  of  place,  penon,  dress,  language,  and  atti- 
tudet  suoh  as  had  actually  accompanied  them,  being  revived. 
Of  «ach  of  these  events  I  was  eompelled  to  ffive  a  true 
accotmti  an  invisible  hand  xeoordinff  every  syllable  that  fell 
from  my  lips,  and  a  secret  power  obliging  me  to  utter  the 
words  which  expressed  the  exact  truth.    During  this  ordeal 
I  aaw  the  oountenanoes  of  dear  friends,  and  m  secret  and 
open  enemies,  those  that  had  long  been  dead,  as  well  as 
those  that  were  still  living ;  the  former  cheering  me  by  their 
attitudea  and  words,  the  latter  scowling  upon  me  and 
assuming  menacing  postures,  but  uttering  no  sound.    And 
now  again  I  felt  myself  under  the  power  of  the  demob,  by 
whose  unoontrollable  agency  I  was  compelled  to  accuae  my- 
self of  the  crimes  of  her  own  suggesting;  and  while  suffisr- 
mfr  the  bitter  anguish  of  self-reproa^  and  expecting  some 
fearful  punishment,  I  again  saw  my  dearest  hiends,  with 
their  innocent  and  happy  countenances,  engaged  in  occu- 
pations with  which  associations  of  a  higlay  nleasurable 
natore  had  been  formed  in  my  mind,  but  wtum  t  could  not 
make  sensible  of  my  presence,  and  with  whom  I  was  doomed 
to  hdd  affectionate  intercourse  no  more.    After  this  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  anything  that  passed,  until  conscious  of 
the  return  of  some  obscure  and  vague  recollections.    I  had 
the  impression  that  some  calamity  had  befkUen  me ;  but  I 
felt  as  if  a  soft  and  refreshing  breeKo  were  blowing  gently 
upon  me ;  and  soon  I  found  myself  in  a  vaat  ocean,  in  a 
beautiiVilly-constructed  vessel,  with  a  fresh  and  invigorating 
hreeae*  sailing  rapidly  along  a  coast  presenting  the  most 
magnifioent  and  lovely  scenery ;  and  at  length  the  vessel 
entered  gallantly  a  pwt  unknown  to  me,  but  me  strand  was 
esowded  with  human  beings  with  happy  fkces,  and  still 
happier  voices.    I  had  returned  from  a  long  voyage,  but  I 
eoukl  not  make  out  where  I  had  been.     I  felt  hungry  and 
fatigued ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  recognised  the  indi- 
^duals  ci  my  fkmilv,  after  having  been  violently  delirioua 
n|iwarda  of  a  fortnight,  during  the  last  three  days  of  which 
time  I  lay  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  my  physicians  and 
friends  expecting  everv  moment  to  be  the  last.* 

Whoever  will  oonsiaer  carefully  the  mental  phenomena 
wodueed  by  the  cUfferent  and  opposite  conditions  of  the 
Drain  in  these  two  instructivo  cases,  the  one  produced  by 
the  operation  of  a  physical  agent,  the  other  arising  under 
the  influence  of  disease,  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  origin  of  spectral  illusioiM,  eiUier  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  thejr  are  illusions,  or  with  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent persuasion  that  they  are  real  existences,  and  whether 
arising  fkom  external  or  internal  causes,  or  from  botheom- 
bined. 

The  case  of  NIcolai,  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Beriin, 
affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  long  continuance  of  vivid 
spectrsl  illusions,  without  the  slightest  belief  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  apparitions.  '  In  a  state  of  mind  completely 
lound*  and  after  the  first  terror  was  over,  with  perfect  calm- 
ness,* says  this  remarkable  man,  '  I  saw,  for  nearly  two 
montha,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily,  a  vast  number 
of  human  and  odier  forms,  and  even  heard  their  voices. 

*  My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment 
in  the  morning,  in  oider  to  console  me,  but  I  was  too 
much  agitated  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which  had  most 
powerfuUy  affected  my  moral  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  at* 
tending  to  them.  On  a  sudden,  I  peraeived,  at  about  the 
distanoaoftenslepsiafenBlikathatof  ftdooened  person.  | 


I  pointed  at  it»  asking  my  vrife  if  she  did  not  see  it  ?  It  was 
but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  anything :  my  queetion, 
therefore,  alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she  immediately  sent 
for  a  physician.  The  phantom  continued  about  eight  mi- 
nutes. I  grew  at  length  more  calm,  and  being  extremely 
exhausted,  fell  into  a  restless  sleep,  which  lastai  about  half 
an  hour.  The  physieian  aseribed  the  apparition  to  a  violent 
mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  return ;  but 
the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind  had  in  some  way  disor* 
deied  my  nerves,  and  produced  further  consequences  which 
deserve  a  minute  description. 

'  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  re-aopeared.  I  waa  by  myself  when  this  happened, 
and  being  ratner  uneaay  at  the  incident,  went  to  my  wife's 
ajpartment,  but  there  likewise  I  was  nersecuted  by  the  appa- 
rition, which,  however^  at  intervals  oisappeared,  and  always 
presented  itself  in  a  stsnding  posture.  About  six  o  clock 
there  appeared  also  several  iralking  figures,  which  had  no 
connexion  with  the  fUst  After  tne  first  day,  the  form  of 
the  deceased  person  no  more  appeared,  but  its  place  was 
supplied  with  many  other  phantasms,  sometimes  represent- 
ing acquaintances,  but  mostly  strangers:  those  whom  I 
knew  were  composed  of  living  and  deceased  persons,  but  the 
number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  small.  I  observed 
the  persons  with  whom  I  daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as 
phantasms,  these  representing  chiefiy  persons  who  lived  at 
some  distance  finom  me. 

'  These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all 
timea,  ana  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I  was  by 
myself^  and  when  I  waa  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day 
as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house  as  well  as  abroad :  they 
were,  howevert  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  rarslv  appeared  to  me  in  the  street  When  I 
shut  my  eyes,  these  phantasms  would  sometimes  vanish 
entirely,  though  there  were  instances  when  I  beheld  them 
with  my  eyes  closed ;  vet,  when  they  disappeared  on  such 
occasions*  they  generally  returned  when  I  opened  my  eves. 
1  conversed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  my  wife  of 
tiie  phantasms  which  at  the  moment  surrounded  me :  they 
appeared  mcNre  fipequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were 
they  constantly  present.  They  fieouently  did  not  come  for 
some  time,  but  always  re-appeared  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  eidier  singly  or  in  company ;  the  latter,  however, 
being  "most  frequently  the  case.  I  generally  saw  human 
forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not  to  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-i>lace» 
where  all  are  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd ;  at  times, 
however,  they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each 
ottier.  I  also  several  times  saw  people  on  horseback,  dogs* 
and  birds.  All  these  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their 
natural  size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  ahve,  exhibiting  different 
shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent colours  and  feshions  in  their  dresses,  though  the 
colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature.  None 
of  the  figures  appeared  nartioularly  terrible,  comical,  or  dis- 
gusting, most  of  them  being  of  an  indifferent  shape,  and 
some  presenting  a  pleasing  aspect. 

*The  longer  these  phantasms  continued  to  visit  me,  the 
more  frequently  did  uey  return ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  increased  in  number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had 
first  appeared.  I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk ;  these  phan- 
tasms sometimea  convened  among  themselves,  but  more 
frequently  addressed  their  discourse  to  me ;  their  speeches 
were  commonly  short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At 
different  times  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible 
friends  of  both  sexes,  ^ose  addresses  tended  to  appease  my 
grief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  subsided ;  their  consolatory 
speeches  were  in  general  addressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  was  accosted  by  these  consoling 
friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  company,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  wlnle  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me.' 

Of  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind,  Nicolai  states, 
*  My  imagination  possesses  in  general  a  great  faciUty  in 
picturing.  I  have,  for  example,  sketched  in  my  mind  a 
number  of  plans  for  novels  and  plays,  though  I  have  com- 
mitted very  few  of  them  to  paper,  because  I  was  less  solici- 
tous to  execute  than  to  invent  I  have  generally  arranged 
these  outlines  when  in  a  cheerful  state  of  mind  I  have 
taken  a  solitary  walk,  or  when  travelling  I  have  sat  in  my 
carriage,  and  could  only  find  employment  in  myself  and  my 
imagination.  Constantlyi  and  even  now,  do  the  different 
persons  whom  I  imagine  in  the  foundation  of  such  a  plot 
frmtU  $hm$dp$§  iom$imih9  mo^  lively  and  dieiinci  motf 
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ttett  thmr  ftgUTB,  iheir  /eaiure$,  their  nuomer^  ihmr  dreu^ 
and  their  complexion,  are  ail  visiUe  to  my  fancy.  At  long 
ms  I  meditate  on  a  fixed  plan,  and  afterwardu  carry  it  into 
effect,  even  when  I  am  interrupted  and  when  I  muiit  begin 
It  again  at  different  times,  all  the  acting  persona  continue 
preeent  in  the  very  gamejbrm  in  which  my  ima^nation  at 
first  produced  them.  I  find  myself  frequently  in  a  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  a  numbcor  of  pictures 
of  every  description,  often  of  the  strangest  fbrms,  show  them- 
selves, change,  and  vanish.  In  the  year  1 778, 1  was  afflicted 
with  a  bilious  fever,  which  at  times,  though  seldom,  became 
so  high  as  to  produce  delirium.  Every  day,  towards  even- 
ing, the  fever  came  on,  and  if  I  happened  to  shut  my  eyes  at 
Ihat  time,  I  could  perceive  that  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was 
beginning,  even  befhre  the  sensation  of  cold  was  observable. 
Iliis  I  knew  by  the  distinct  appearance  of  coloured  pictures, 
of  less  than  half  their  natural  sise,  which  looked  as  in 
frames.  They  were  a  set  of  landscapes,  composed  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  objects.  If  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  every  mi- 
nute some  alteration  took  place  in  the  representation.  Some 
figures  vanished  and  others  appeared.  0ut  if  I  opened  my 
eyes,  all  was  gone;  if  I  shut  them  again,  I  had  a  different 
landscape.  In  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever,  I  sometimes  opened 
and  shut  my  eyes  every  second,  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion, and  every  time  a  different  picture  appeared,  replete 
with  various  objects,  which  had  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  those  that  appeared  before.  These  pictures  presented 
themselves  without  interruption  as  long  as  the  cold  fit  of 
the  fever  lasted.  They  became  fainter  as  soon  as  I  began 
to  grow  warm ;  and  when  I  was  perfectly  so,  all  were  gone. 
When  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was  entirely  past,  no  more 
pictures  appeared ;  but  if  on  the  next  day  I  could  again 
lee  pictures  when  my  eyes  were  shut,  it  was  a  certain  sign 
that  the  cold  fit  was  coming  on.* 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  spectral  illusion  mani- 
festly arising  fh>m  a  physical  cause,  in  a  person  of  a  philoso- 
phical turn  of  mind,  able  to  refer  the  illusions  to  their  real 
source,  and  therefore  to  maintain  his  consciousness  oi  their 
time  nature.  It  was  otherwise  with  John  Beaumont,  the  author 
of  a  Treatise  on  Spirits  and  Apparitions,  who  was  a  man  of 
hypochondriacal  disposition,  and  who,  while  labouring  under 
this  bodily  disease,  saw  hundreds  of  imaginary  men  and  wo- 
men about  him,  and  in  whose  real  existence  he  came  to  be  a 
firm  believer.  Among  the  spirits  that  visited  him,  there 
were  two  who  became  his  constant  attendants,  and  who 
called  each  other  by  their  names :  several  spirits  would  often 
call  at  his  chamber,  and  ask  whether  such  spuits  lived  there, 
calling  them  by  their  names,  and  they  would  answer,  they 
did.  One  spirit,  which  came  for  several  nights  together, 
and  rang  a  little  bell  in  his  ear,  told  him  that  his  name  was 
Ariel.  The  two  spirits  that  constantly  attended  him  were 
ladies  of  a  brown  complexion,  about  three  feet  in  stature ; 
thev  had  both  black  loose  net-work  gowns,  tied  with  a  black 
sash  about  the  middle  ;  and  within  the  net-work  appeared 
a  gown  of  a  golden  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a  light  striking 
through  it.  '  These  women  told  me  they  would  kill  me  if 
I  told  any  person  in  the  house  of  their  being  there,  which 
put  me  in  some  consternation,  and  I  made  a  servant  sit  up 
with  me  four  nights  in  my  chamber,  before  a  fire,  it  being 
in  the  Christmas  holidays ;  telling  no  person  of  their  being 
there.  One  of  these  spirits,  in  woman's  dress,  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  by  me  every  night ;  and  told  me,  if  I  slept, 
the  spirits  would  kill  me,  which  kept  me  waking  for  three 
nights.  In  the  mean  time,  a  near  relation  of  mine  went 
(though  unknown  to  me)  to  a  physician,  of  my  acquaint* 
ance,  desiring  him  to  prescribe  me  somewhat  for  sleeping, 
which  he  did,  and  a  sleeping  potion  was  brought  me,  but  I 
set  it  by,  being  very  desirous  and  inclined  to  sleep  without 
it.  The  fourth  night,  I  could  hardly  forbear  sleeping,  but 
the  spirit,  lying  on  the  bed  by  me,  told  me  again,  I  should 
be  killed  if  I  slept ;  whereu|x>n  I  rose,  and  sat  by  the  fire- 
side, and  in  a  while  returned  to  my  bed ;  and  so  I  did  a 
third  time,  but  was  still  threatened  as  before ;  whereupon,  I 
pew  impatient,  and  asked  the  spirits,  what  they  would 
have?— told  them  I  had  done  the  part  of  a  Christian,  in 
humbling  myself  to  God,  and  feared  them  not ;  and  rose 
from  my  bed,  took  a  cane,  and  knocked  at  the  ceiling  of  my 
chamber ;  a  near  relation  of  mine,  lying  then  over  me,  who 
presently  rose  and  came  down  to  me,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  to  whom  I  said,  you  have  seen  me  disturbed 
these  four  days  past,  and  that  I  have  not  slept ~the  occa- 
sion of  it  was,  that  five  spirits,  which  are  now  in  the  room 
with  me,  have  threatcDod  (o  kill  me  if  I  told  any  peiwm  of 


their  being  bore,  or  if  I  slept;  but  I  am  not  aUe  to  forbear 
sleeping  longer,  and  acquaint  you  with  it,  and  now  &tan*l 
in  defiance  of  them :  and  thus  I  exerted  myself  about  cht* id  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  continued  threata,  I  slept  wry 
well  the  next  night,  and  continued  so  to  do,  though  tliry 
continued  with  me  above  three  months,  day  and  nii^t* 

We  have  seen  that  some  minds  have  a  strong  natural  1 
tendency  to  form  vivid  pictorial  images  of  ererv  thiniir  that 
interests  them ;  in  others,  there  is  a  like  tenoency  to  the 
intense  renovation  of  past  impressions.    *  I  remember,*  »a]i « 
I>r.  Ferriar,  *  that,  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  ever  I  bad 
been  viewing  any  interesting  ol^ect  in  the  ooune  of  the 
day,  such  as  a  romantic  rutn«  a  fine  seat,  or  a  review  of  a 
body  of  troops,  as  soon  as  evening  came  on,  if  I  had  oora^i*  n 
to  go  into  a  dark  room,  the  whole  scene  was  brought  befi^n* 
my  eyes  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  what  it  had  posseeaeil  tii 
dayUght,  and  remained  visible  for  several  minutes.     1  hA\  « 
no  doubt  that  dismal  and  firightful  images  have  been  oAra 
presented  to  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  after  scene*  %»f 
domestic  affliction  or  public  horror.*    Certain  statee  of  Uie 
body,  and  certain  affections  of  the  mind,  powerfully  predM- 
pose  to  the  intense  renovation  of  past  impressions,  however 
those  impressions  have  been  inauced,  and  whatever  tbeir 
nature,  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  renovation  beuii; 
often  some  external  object  acting  upon  the  senses  or  upim 
the  imagination  under  circumstances  &vourable  to  the  illu- 
sion.   A  large  class  of  spectral  illusions  are  referable  to  thU 
head,  of  which  the  ibllowing  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
A  gentleman  was  benight^,  while  travelling  alone,  in    a 
remote  part  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  oompeilcti 
to  ask  shelter  for  the  evening  at  a  small  lonely  hut.    When 
he  was  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed-room,  the  landlady   ol»- 
served,  with  mysterious  reluctance,  that  he  would  find  the 
window  very  insecure.    On  examination,  part  of  the  m  aU 
appeared  to  have  been  broken  down  to  enlarge  the  opeaini?. 
After  some  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  a  p^ar,  who   Umti 
lodged  in  the  room  a  short  time  before,  had  oommtttcd 
suicide,  and  was  found  hanging  behind  the  door  iu    Uie 
morning.    According  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  a 
was  deemed  improper  to  remove  the  body  through  the  dour 
of  the  house ;  and  to  convey  it  through  the  window  w^as 
impossible,  without  removing  part  of  the  wall.    Some  hints 
were  dropped  that  the  room  had  been  subsequently  bauzit«il 
by  the  poor  man's  spirit.    My  friend  laid  bis  arms,  pnyperh 
prepared  against  intrusion  of  any  kind,  by  the  bed-side  ani^i 
retired  to  rest,  not  without  some  desree  of  apprchen&ioor 
He  was  visited  in  a  dream  by  a  frightful  apparition,  and. 
awaking  in  agony,  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  « itU  a 
pistol  grasped  in  his  rieht  hand.    On  casting  a  fearful  glaaoe 
round  the  room,  he  discoverod  by  the  moonlight  a  eorp^^ 
dressed  in  a  shroud,  reared  erect  against  the  wall  clu»e  by 
the  window.    With  much  difficulty  he  summoned  up  rcfo- 
lution  to  approach  the  dismal  object,  the  features  of  whirh, 
and  the  minutest  parts  of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  perwttvl 
distinctly.     He  passed  one  hand  over  it,  felt  nothmg,  and 
staggered  back  to  bed.    After  a  long  intervai,  and  much 
reasoning  with  himself,  he  renewed  his  investigation,  and 
at  length  discovered  that  the  object  of  his  terror  waa  pro- 
duced by  the  moonbeams,  forming  a  long,  bright  ima^. 
through  Che  broken  window,  on  which  his- fancy,  imprc^acd 
by  his  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievous  accuracy,  the 
lineaments  of  a  body  prepared  for  interment.     Powerful 
associations  of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited  the  ro- 
collected  images  with  uncommon  force  and  effect. 

The  peculiarity  of  constitution  expressed  by  the  term  pre- 
disposition,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  is  not  only  di!e)4y 
impUcated  in  the  production  of  a  general  tendency  to  iho 
formation  of  these  phantoms,  but  it  often  determinca  e%en 
the  specific  character  which  each  assumes.  Since  the  pir- 
disposition  varies  in  each  individual,  the  same  morbid  c^u^ 
may  conjure  up  images  the  most  diversified.  The  inhala- 
tion of  nitrous  oxide  commonly  excites  vivid  images  of  « 
pleasing  nature,  accompanied  with  grateful  sensatiut.^  ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  presents  to  the  imagination  fngbuul 
pictures,  and  produces  on  the  system  painftil  effscts ;  aad. 
for  the  same  reason,  the  morbid  cause,  whatever  it  be.  «hi«*h 
gives  rise  to  qiectral  illusions,  may  in  one  excite  soothini: 
and  delightful  visions,  and  in  another  hideous  and  apf»i* 
ling  snectres.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lee  *  saw.  al^ut 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  apparition  of  a  hitJ« 
woman  between  her  curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  U>ld  her 
she  was  her  (deceased)  mother ;  that  sLe  was  happy.  ai»d 
by  twolve  of  the  dock  that  day  the  should  be  wuh  her. 
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Whereupon  she  knocked  up  her  maid,  called  for  her  cloth^ft, 

and  when  she  was  dressed  she  went  into  her  closet,  and 

came  not  out  again  till  nine,  and  then  hrought  with  her  a 

letter,  sealed,  to  her  father ;  hrought  it  to  her  aunt,  the 

Lady  Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  desired, 

that  as  soon  as  she  was  dead  it  might  be  sent  to  him.     She 

desired  that  the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers  ; 

and  when  prayers  were  ended,  she  took  her  guitar  and 

psalm-book,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  without  arms,  and 

played  and  sang  so  melodiously  and  admirably,  that  her 

music-master,  who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it.  And  near 

the  stroke  of  twelve,  she  rose  and  sat  herself  down  in  a 

great  chair  with  arms,  and  fetching  a  strong  breathing  or 

two,  immediately  expired.'    In  this  case,  a  spectral  illusion 

occarring  in  a  tender  and  susceptible  frame,  produced  such 

a  powerful  impression  upon  the  imagination,  as  absolutely 

to  destroy  life.  The  contrast  to  this  is  the  case  of  the  sturdy 

assessor  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  who  received  a  visit 

from  the  aroh-fiend  himself,  and  whom  he  treated  with  a 

eool  contempt,  which  must  have  astonished  his  Satanic 

majesty.    '  The  devil,  in  a  light  night,  stood  by  his  bedside. 

The  assessor  looked  awhile,  whetner  he  would  say  or  do 

anything ;   and  then  said,  "  If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  I 

have ;"  and  so  turned  himself  to  sleep.* 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  which  directly  prove  that 
there  is  often  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the 
very  shape  which  these  phantasms  assume  and  the  images 
which  have  previously  occupied  the  mind.    A  writer  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  who 
was  haunted  with  the  apparition  of  frightful  spectres,  and 
who  was  at  length  struck  with  some  connexion  between 
these  images  and  his  previous  thoughts,  states,  that  he 
tried  the  experiment,  whether,  by  fixing  his  meditation  upon 
other  objects,  he  could  not  make  these  assume  the  place  of 
the  phantasms  which  persecuted  him  ;  that  with  this  view, 
while  the  faces  were  flashing  before  him,  he  reflected  upon 
landscapes  and  scenes  of  architectural  grandeur ;  that  ac- 
cordingly, after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  a  rural  scene 
of  hills,  valleys,  and  fields  appeared  before  him,  which  was 
saoceeded  by  another  and  another,  in  ceaseless  succession ; 
that  the  manner  and  times  of  their  respective  appearance, 
duration,  and  vanishing,  did  not  sensibly  differ  from  those 
of  the  faces ;  that  the  scenes  were  calm  and  still,  without 
any  strong  lights  or  glare ;    that,  after  a  time,  these  figures 
changed  entirely,  and  consisted  of  books,  parchments,  or 
papers,  containing  prints  matter.   The  writer  adds,  *  I  was 
now  so  well  aware  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  these 
appearances,  that,  by  fixing  my  mind  on  the  consideration 
of  manuscript  instead  of  printed  type,  the  papers  appeared, 
after  a  time,  only  with  manuscript  writing,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were  all 
inverted  or  appeared  upside  down.  The  intelligent  and  phi- 
losophical Nicolai  saw  nothing  but  men  and  women,  in  their 
natural  form  and  aspect,  horses,  dogs,  and  birds :   the  illu- 
sions of  superstitious   minds    consist  of  angels  or  devils, 
which  assume  all  sorts    of  fantastic  shapes.      Remigius, 
who  was  a  commissioner  for  the  trial  of  witches  in  Lorrain, 
and  who  boasts  Uiat,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  he  had 
condemned  nine  hundred  criminals  to  the  stake,  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  form,  features,  and  dress  of  demons ; 
yet  his  statements  cleariy  show  that  they  did  not  vary  fkom 
the  gross  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  recollected  images  only  were  present  to  the  persons 
labouringunder  the    delusioxn  for  which    they  suffered 
death.     They  are  said  to  be  bla(^  faced,  with  sunk  but 
fiery  eyes ;  their  mouths  wide,  and  smelling  of  sulphur ; 
their  hands  hairy,  with  claws  ;  their  feet  horny  and  cloven. 
*  A  devil  would  appear  like  an  angel,  seated  in  a  fiery  cha- 
riot ;  or  riding  on  an  infernal  dragon,  and  carrying  in  his 
nirht  hand  a  viper ;   or  assuming  a  lion*s  head,  a  goose's 
feet,  and  a  honus*s  tail ;    or  putting  on  a  raven*s  head,  and 
mounted  on  a  strong  wolf;   with  innumerable  other  fan- 
tastic shapes  of  a  similar  description.    These  mysterious 
and  frightful  images  were  not  only  made  familiar  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  people,  but  even  to  their  very  senses. 
They  could  go  neither  into  their  dwellings  nor  their  temples 
without  seeing  them ;   they  were  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  church,  they  were  carved  on  the  wainscots  of  the  do- 
mestic hall,  and  the  air  and  the  earth  were  peopled  with 
them ;  there  was  not  a  hill  nor  a  valley,  not  a  wood  nor  a 
^ove,  not  a  fountain  nor  a  stream,  in  which  they  were  not 
»een  and  heard,  and  communed  with.     No  place  was  void,' 
&ays  Burton, '  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  other  inhabit- 


ants ;  not  so  much  as  a  hair  breadth  was  empty  in  )i>>u 
ven.  earth,  or  water  abuve  or  under  the  earth.'  *  Our 
mothers'  maids,'  observes  Reginald  Scot,  '  have  so  terriOed 
us  with  an  ugly  devil,  having  horns  on  his  head,  ficr  in  bis 
mouth,  and  a  tail  in  his  breach,  eies  like  a  bacon,  fangs 
Uke  a  dog,  claws  Uke  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  niger,  and  a 
voice  roaring  like  a  lion,  that  we  start  and  are  afraid  when 
we  hear  any  one  cry  bangh  f* 

What  wonder  that  these  hideous  phantoms  should  make 
an  indelible  impression  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds,  and 
exert  an  influence  even  over  strong  and  cultivated  under- 
standings, which  their  better  reason  could  not  at  all  times 
resist  I  What  wonder  when,  firom  corporeal  disease,  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  were  rendered  pretematumlly  intense,  or 
the  vivacity  of  ideas  was  so  increased  as  to  overpower  actual 
impressions,  that  these  spectres  shoiild  be  seen  in  solitude, 
and  heard  in  the  storm ;  should  dance  before  the  eye,  and 
whisper  in  the  ear ;  should  assume  a  menacing  aspect  in 
the  dreams  of  the  guilty,  and  come  with  the  cherub's  smile 
in  the  visions  of  the  innocent ;  should  be  to  the  maniac  all 
that  existed,  and  to  the  feverish  and  dying  what  most  they 
hoped  or  feared ! 

In  regard  to  ghosts,  it  is  observable  that  they  were  re- 
markably abundant  in  this  country  during  the  interregnum 
after  the  civil  war  in  1649.  '  The  melancholic  tendency  of 
the  rigid  puritans  of  that  period ;  their  occupancy  of  old 
family  seats,  formerly  the  residence  of  hospitality  and  good 
cheer,  which  in  their  hands  became  desolate  and  gloomy ; 
and  the  dismal  stories  propagated  by  the  discarded  retainers 
to  the  lintient  establishments,  ecdesiastical  and  civil,  cun* 
tributed  altogether  to  produce  a  national  horror  unknown  in 
other  periods  of  our  history.'  It  is  well  known  that  ghosts 
commonly  appear  in  the  same  dress  they  wore  when  living; 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  clothed  all  in  white,  but  these 
are  chiefly  the  '  churchyard  ghosts,  who  have  no  particul  ar 
business,  but  seem  to  appear  pro  bono  publico,  or  to  scare 
drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their  graves.  Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and  black 
vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  foreign  spectres, 
seen  in  arbitrary  governments, — dead  or  alive  English  spirits 
are  free.'  Ghosts  are  commonly  pale,  and  often  assume  a 
misty  or  cloudy  appearance,  the  spectral  idea  of  colour  not 
quite  equalling  in  intensity  the  vividness  of  an  immediate 
sensation.  The  phantoms  seen  by  Nicolai  were  always  of 
a  paler  colour  than  real  beings ;  and  when  they  began  to 
diminish  and  disappear,  their  colour  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  last  they  appeared  entirely  white. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  apparitions  without 
observing,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  phantoms  have 
vanished  before  the  light  of  knowledge  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  blessings  which  descend  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  people  from  the  diffusion  of  the  sound  prin 
ciples  of  philosophy.  The  powerful  and  capricious  spirits 
which  filled  '  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  above 
and  under  the  earth,'  added,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure, 
to  the  sum  of  human  suffering.  They  were,  in  general, 
hideous  in  form,  and  malignant  in  intention ;  the  number 
of  the  good  small,  that  of  the  evil  countless ;  and  though  of 
*  soft  and  uncompounded  essence,'  they  might  have  come 
in  what  shape  they  chose, '  dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or 
obscure,*  yet  they  did  assume  '  forms  forbidden,'  such  as 
'  retire  to  chaos,  and  with  night  commix ;  *  and  their  visita- 
tions were  much  more  often  accompanied  with  '  blasts  from 
hell*  than  'airs  from  heaven.*  They  produced  powerful 
emotion,  for  the  most  part  painful  and  of  pernicious  tendency. 
They  afforded  materials  for  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the 
pencil  of  the  painter ;  but  the  imagery  of  the  one,  and  the 
figures  of  the  other,  were  distinguished  for  incongruity  and 
deformity,  not  for  beauty  and  grace.  Haunting  the  oouch 
of  sickness,  in  minds  debilitated  by  disease,  they  often  chased 
reason  from  its  throne,  and  sometimes  deprived  the  sufferer 
of  life.  The  ignorant  they  terrified  with  false  fean,  and 
they  afforded  no  compensation  in  the  uniformity  and  efficacy 
with  which  they  visited  the  guilty  with  remorse.  As  agents 
in  the  administration  of  reward  and  punishment  they  were 
most  unjust.  If  they  brought  down  vengeance  on  the 
criminal,  it  was  not  for  the  commiBsion  of  crime,  but  the 
neglect  of  punctilios ;  and  if,  as  guardian  angels,  they  hovered 
about  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  they  were  not  messengers  of 
evil  to  the  wicked,  and  ministers  of  grace  to  the  good ;  but 
this  '  blessed  troop,  with  faces  bright  like  the  sun,  bearing 
garlands,  and  promising  eternal  hap{Hness,'  was  as  disposed 
to  waft  to  heaven  the  soul  of  the  siimer  as  of  the  saint.    By 
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pNoeeapying  the  mind,  they  took  off  the  fttteption  from  the 
observation  of  nature,  and  deprived  it  both  of  the  power  and 
of  the  disposition  to  diseover  the  true  solution  of  those  phv- 
sical,  mental,  and  moral  phenomena  which  could  riot  wholly 
escape  notice,  and  in  this  lies  the  real  malignity  of  their  in- 
fluonco.  They  incapacitated  the  mind  for  the  perception  of 
truth,  disposed  it  for  the  reception  of  the  grossest  delusions 
of  credulity,  and  prepared  it  for  the  admission  of  the  most 
fallacious  account  of  the  sources  of  caLunity  and  suffering. 
In  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  the  tyrant,  they  were  potent 
to  delude  and  enslave ;  and  they  did  their  work  faithfully. 
The  human  mind  will  anticipate  the  future,  and  must  rellect 
upon  the  past.  In  the  former,  there  will  always  be  sufficient 
to  fear,  and  in  the  latter,  enough  to  regret,  without  the 
stimulus  of  Actitious  terror,  or  the  imputation  of  imaginary 
i?uiU.  As  long  as  the  human  frame  can  suffer,  and  is  suh- 
ect  to  deatli,  the  mind  will  require  whatever  light  philosophy 
can  pour  upon  it,  to  preser\'e  it  from  error,  and  whatever 
consolation  religion  can  afford,  to  save  it,  at  least,  from 
niKcry,  if  not  from  despair.  In  philosophy,  there  is  light, 
and  in  i-eli^ion,  consolation ;  and  he  is  a  friend  to  man  who 
labours  to  secure  to  him  these  inestimable  blessings,  free 
from  the  admixture  of  ignorance  and  the  alloy  of  supersti- 
tion. See  articlo  Apparitions,  IVestminsier  Review,  No. 
II.,  of  which  large  use  nas  here  been  made  by  the  autl)or 
of  thut  article  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors.  See 
ali^o  J;i  J'wsay  totcanU a  Theory  of  Appariitofis,  by  John 
Fcrriar.  M.U..  1813;  and  i>ketches  oj  the  Philoiophy  of 
Ajri  arilinnA\  or  an  Attempt  to  trace  such  lUusioru  to  their 
Fhi/sfnt/  (:ausf's\  by  Samuel  Hibbert,  M.D.,  1824. 

A  P  i'E  A  L.  Tiic  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  court 
OJ' ju(lu'('  U)  a  su}Hirior  one,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
>ali<1ity  of  tlio  jiirl{fment  g[iven  by  such  inferior  court  or 
ju'^pti,  is  called  an  appeal. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  court  of  common  law 
is  usually  prosecuted  by  suing  out  a  uxrii  <if  error,  by 
means  of  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  undergoes 
discussion,  and  is  either  affirmed  or  reversed  in  the  court  of 
error.  The  prooaedingt  in  such  oases  will  be  found  under 
the  title  Error. 

The  term  appeal,  used  in  the  above  sense,  is  by  the  law 
of  England  applied  in  strictness  chiefly  to  certain  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  in  the  Privy  Counol,  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  in  the  Admiralty  and  Kcrleaiastieal  oonrtSi  and  in 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Thus,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  do* 
cree  of  the  Court  of  Chanoery  in  this  country,  and  in 
Ireland;  from  the  Equity  aide  of  the  Court  of  Excheauer; 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  courts  in  Scotlana. 

An  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  ftom  the  decrees 
and  decisions  of  the  colonial  oourts,  and  indeed  from  all 

i'udicaturcs  within  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  except  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  the  same  jurisdiction  are  referred  (in  the  last  resort) 
all  ecclesiastieal  and  admiralty  causes,  sind  all  matters  of 
lunacy  and  idiotcy. 

A  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor may  be  re\'ised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  nature  of  an  appeal. 

An  appeal  lies  directly  from  the  Vice- Admiralty  courts  of 
the  colonies,  and  from  other  inferior  admiraltv  courts,  as 
well  as  irom  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  the  king  in 
eouncil.  This  latter  ap])ellate  jurisdiction  has  been  recently 
resntlatcd  by  statutes  :2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  92,  and  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  41,  by  which  the  Court  of  Delegates,  Commis- 
sion of  Review,  and  Commission  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes, 
have  been  abolished. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  series  of  appeals  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Arcbdeaoou  s  Court  to  that  of  tho  bishop, 
and  from  the  bishop  to  tho  archbishop.  From  the  arch- 
bishop the  appeal  of  right  lay  to  the  king  in  council  before 
the  Reformation ;  yet  appeals  to  the  Po|)e  were  in  fact  of 
oommoii  occurrence  until  the  reign  of  llcury  VIII.,  by 
whom  an  appeal  was  directed  to  be  made  to  certain  delegates 
named  by  himself.  After  that  period,  a  Court  of  Delegates, 
appointed  for  each  cause,  was  the  ordinary  appellate  tribu- 
nal, until  the  abolition  of  their  jurisdiction  I^  the  late  act 
allud«d  to  above,  by  which  it  is  further  provuled,  that  no 
Commission  of  Re\iew  shall  hereafter  issue,  but  tliat  the 
decision  of  the  king  in  council  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Such  are  tho  principal  heads  of  appeal,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  appellate  jurisdiotion  of  toe  juaticea  of  the 
peace  Msemblea  at  tho  Quarter  Sestiomi,  to  whom  Tarieuf 


stitiilee  have  giten  authority  to  hew.  npon  appeaL  the  eom- 
plaints  of  persons  alleging  themselves  to  M  aggrieved  by 
tho  orders  or  acts  of  indivichial  magistrates. 

APPEAL  iappeller,  to  accuse),  in  the  old  criminal  lav 
of  England,  was  a  vindictive  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party 
iigured  by  some  heinous  oflenoe,  in  which  the  appellant, 
instead  of  meraly  seeking  pecuniary  compensation  as  in 
civil  actions,  demanded  the  punishment  of  tne  crimtnaL 

It  differed  from  an  indictment  in  some  material  point*. 
Being  a  proceeding  instituted  bv  a  private  person  in 
respect  of  a  wrong  done  to  himself,  the  prerogative  of  I  be 
crown  was  not  permitted  to  suspend  the  prosecution  or  v^ 
defeat  it  by  a  pardon.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  refcrrncx* 
to  this  peculiarity  that  the  appeal  is  said  to  have  been  calic^l 
by  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Holt  *  a  noble  birthright  <>f 
the  subject,'  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only  mode  by  fihii  K 
the  subject  could  insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  cri- 
minal justice  without  the  risk  of  royal  interposition  on  bel;  ^1: 
of  the  offending  party.  Even  a  previous  acquittal  on  an  in- 
dictment for  the  same  identical  offenoe  was  no  bar  ti)  tt:c 
prosecution  by  the  appellant ;  nor  was  a  previous  convicti<  n 
a  bar,  whero  the  execution  of  the  sentence  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  a  pardon.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  appeUar.1 
alone  to  rehnquish  the  proseoution,  either  by  releaaing  liui 
right  of  appeal,  or  by  accepting  a  compromise. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  appeal  was  the  mod«  of 
trial,  wliich  in  cases  of  treason  or  capital  felony  was  eitbrr 
by  jury  or  by  battle,  at  the  election  of  the  defendant 

Where  the  latter  form  of  trial  was  adopted,  the  foUowinir 
was  the  order  of  proceeding.  The  appellant  formal]  v  chancer  1 
the  appellee  with  the  offenoe :  the  latter  distinctly  denn  <1 
his  gmlt,  threw  down  his  glove,  and  declared  himself  reafU 
to  prove  his  innocence  by  a  personal  combat  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  by  the  appellant,  unless  he  had  sooh* 
matter  to  allege,  in  what  was  termed  a  ocnrnterftea^  showinir 
that  the  defendant  was  not  entiUed  to  the  privilege  of  b«tUe« 
and  both  parties  wero  then  put  to  their  oatfas»  in  which  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  was  solemnly  asserted  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other.  A  day  was  then  appointed  by  the 
court  for  the  combat,  the  defendant  was  taken  into  custody . 
and  the  accuser  was  made  to  give  security  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  prefixed*  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  partie» 
met  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  armed  with  certain  pns- 
scribed  weapons,  and  each  took  a  preliminary  oath,  of  wUu-l. 
the  effect  was  that  he  bad  resorted  to  no  unflur  means  ftir 
securing  the  assistance  of  the  devil  in  the  approadung  cc li- 
test Ix  the  defendant  was  vanquished,  sentence  was  pas>tT) 
upon  him,  and  he  was  forthwith  hanged.  But  if  be  wj.^ 
victorious,  or  was  able  to  persist  in  the  combat  till  &tariit;ht, 
or  if  the  appellant  voluntarily  yielded,  and  cried  crar«*x. 
then  the  defendant  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  the 
appellant  was  not  only  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  tljc 
accused,  but  was  further  subjected  to  very  heavy  cavil  penal- 
ties  and  disabilities. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  singular  mode  of  trial,  as  re- 
ported by  contemporary  writers,  are  sufficiently  ludiciuut. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  the  combatants  were  allowed  to  U* 
attended  within  the  lists  by  counsel,  and  a  eurgton  with  hi » 
ointments.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Lord  R^a,  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion,  was  indulged  with  a  seat  and  wine  for  refrr^- 
raent,  and  was  further  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  $ucfi 
valuable  auxiUarics  as  nails,  hammers,  fiUs»  scissors,  bodk:r, 
ncetlle  And  thread.  (See  Rush  worth's  Co/Zac/t'ofis,  cited  in 
Barrington's  Observations,  p.  32S.)  We  also  Icam  from  tho 
Close  Rolls  recently  published,  that  parties  under  confine* 
ment  preparatoiy  io  tlie  trial  were  allowed  to  go  ont  of  cuy> 
tody  for  the  purpose  of  practising  or  taking  lessons  in  fencinc- 
(See  Mr.  Hardy *s  Introduction,  p.  166.)  The  whim»trsl 
combat  between  Homer  and  Peter,  in  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VL,  has  made  tho  proceedings  on  an  appeal  familur 
to  the  readers  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  scene  of  a  judiriml 
duel  upon  a  criminal  accusation  has  been  still  more  rcceotW 
presented  to  us  in  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Sir  Walter  Scutt 

It  appears  probable  that  the  trial  by  battle  was  introduce  1 
into  our  jurisprudence  from  Normandy.  The  Grand  Com'm- 
mier  of  that  country,  and  ^^x'q  Assizes  qfjerundem^  foratJi 
evidence  of  its  early  existence. 

The  courts  of  cnminal  jurisdiction  in  which  it  was  adroit 
ted  were  the  Kings  Bench,  the  Court  of  Cbivalir,  and  tin 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  legal  history)  the  Ilign  Court  oj 
Parliament 

In  some  cases  the  appellant  was  able  to  deprive  the 
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AppenzeUen  waited  finr  their  enemies  in  the  defiles  of  their 
mountains^  and  repeatedly  defeated  them.  They  were  as- 
giated  by  their  neighbours  of  the  forest  cantons,  by  the  men 
of  Schwytz  and  Glarus.  The  war  lasted  several  years» 
during  which  the  mountaineers  of  Appenzell  invaded  the 
other  territories  of  the  abbot,  drove  him  away  from  his 
abbey»  overran  Thurgau,  and  even  advanced  across  the 
Rhine  as  ftir  as  BregentK,  in  the  Austrian  states.  At  last 
peace  was  made,  and  the  Appenzellers  were  recognized  as  an 
independent  people ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1513  that 
they  were  finally  received  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of 
which  they  formed  the  thirteenth  canton.  They  have  ever 
since  retained  Uieir  simple  form  of  government,  and  with 
tlio  exception  of  the  French  invasion  of  1 798,  have  pre- 
served their  independence.  During  the  late  disturbances 
which  have  agitated  Switzerland  since  1830,  the  people  of 
Appenzell  have  remained  quiet.  (Geographitches  itna  His- 
toriaches  Lexicon  der  Schweitz,  Coxe's  Letters  on  Switzer' 
land,  &o.) 

APPENZELL,  a  town  or  rather  large  village  in  the 
inner  rhoden.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
canton,  and  the  residence  of  the  council  of  government.  It 
lies  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  river  Sitter,  nine  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  St.  Gall,  from  which  there  is  a  carriage  road  to 
it  Appenzell  has  two  inns  for  travellers.  Its  population 
is  about  3000.  It  has  a  convent  of  capuchins,  and  a  mo- 
nastery of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Weissbad  rise  about  two  miles  south  of  Ap- 
penzell. The  air  of  this  country  is  remarkably  clear  and 
pure ;  often  when  the  low  lands  of  Thurgau,  and  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  are  enveloped  in  mist,  Appenzell 
enjoys  a  bright  sun  and  sky.  The  village  and  district  of 
Gaiss,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Appenzell,  are  celebrated  as  places 
of  resort  for  invalids,  who  come  here  in  summer  to  breathe 
the  salubrious  air  of  this  elevated  region,  and  to  drink  the 
wLey  which  is  brought  warm  every  morning  from  the  cha- 
leie  or  dairies  of  the  Alps.  Gaiss  is  about  3000  feet  above 
th»  level  of  the  sea. 

APPIA'NU8»  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the 
author  of  an  extensive  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
Greek  language.    The  time  in  which  he  lived  may  be  fixed 
from  several  passages  in  his  writings.    In  the  preface  (o.  7) 
he  speaks  of  an  interval  of  two  centuries  between  the  dicta- 
torship of  Cesar  (49  or  47  b.c.)  and  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  history,  which  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(138-161  A.i>.).    The  date  of  'nearlv  nine  centuries*  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  (c.  9)  leans  to  the  same  result 
Moreover,  he  speaks  of  Hadrian  as  no  longer  alive,  in  two 
separate  passages  (Iberica,  38 ;  and  Bell.  Civ,  I,  38).    On 
the  other  hand,  he  mentions  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
Trijan  and  his  generals  inflicted  on  the  Jews  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  (116,  U7,  a.d.),  as  occurring  in  his  own 
time  {Bell.  Civ.  ii.  90).    Appian  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
Rome  under  more  than  one  emperor ;  and  he  so  far  won 
the  favour  of  the  court,  that  he  was  sent  to  his  native  country 
in  the  impoitant  office  of  procurator  or  imperial  treasurer, 
if  indeed  he  was  not  prsfectus  augustahs,  or  governor- 
general  of  the  province  of  Egypt  (see  his  preface,  last 
chapter).    His  history,  instead  of  embracing  the  Roman 
empire  as  a  whole,  treats  of  the  several  provinces  separately, 
taking  them  up  in  succession  as  they  become  connected 
with  Roman  history,  and  then  giving  a  continuous  account 
of  their  relations  with  Rome.    But  to  make  his  work  a 
complete  whole,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  preliminary 
view  of  Rome  under  the  kings*  and  to  devote  a  book 
to  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  which,  running  over  so  many 
countries,  would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrously  mutilated. 
The  same  motive  led  him  to  assign  five  books  to  the  civil 
ware  of  Rome.    The  subjecta  of  his  twenty-two  books  are : 
1 .  tho  regal  period ;  2.  Italy  (west  of  the  Apennines) ;  3. 
Samnites ;  4.  Kelts ;  $.  Sicily  and  other  islands,  particularly 
Crete  and  Cyprus ;  6.  Spain ;  7.  HannibaVs  wars ;  8.  Car- 
thage  and  Numidia;  9.  Macedonia  and  Illyria ;  10.  Greece 
and  tlie  Greek  sUtes  of  Lower  Asia ;  11 .  Syria ;  1 «.  Pontus ; 
1 3.  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  14.  those  of  Pompey  and 
CaDsar ;  1 5  and  1 6.  the  wars  against  the  assassins  of  Coesar ; 
17.  those  between  Antony  and  Augustus;  18.  19.  20.  and 
21.  Egypt ;  22.  the  first  century  of  the  empire  (including 
the  ruign  of  Vespasian).    He  appears  also  to  have  added 
afterwards  histories  of  Dacia,  Arabia.  Judaw,  chietiy  in  re- 
to  Trajan.    He  speaks  also  of  a  history  of  his  own 
){kce,  c.  16).    Of  these,  tlie  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
?r  part  of  the  ninth*  the  eleventh*  twelfth,  and  thoee 
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others.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  History  ofParlhuu 
The  work  entitled /'ar/Ateo,  which  is  usually  published  with 
his  works  as  part  of  the  eleventh  book,  oonaists  merely  of 
extracts  from  Plutardi's  Lives  qf  Croesus  and  Aniony^  to 
which  some  impostor  of  the  middle  ages  has  prefixed  a  short 
prefatory  introduction,  stolen  from  Appian'a  Syrian  Hisi^^^ 
The  spurious  Parthica  appears  to  have  existed  already  m 
the  copy  of  Appian  belonging  to  Photius,  who  died  to  b3J . 
The  extraordinary  similarity  between  the  supposed  work  of 
Appian  and  the  acknowledged  works  of  Plutarch  bad  been 
long  observed,  and  had  done  serious  injury  to  the  reputattun 
of  Appian.  H*  Stephanus,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  speak  u( 
him  as  a  convicted  plagiarist.  On  the  other  hand,  Xvlandrr, 
Freinsheim,  Reimar,  hold  him  innocent,  and  their  optnion 
has  been  supported  by  some  strong  arguments  in  an  es*ay 
affixed  by  Schwoighseuser  to  his  excellent  edition.  TIk* 
very  insertion  of  the  Parthian  history  in  the  eWvemh  book 
with  Syria  is  contrary  to  the  plan  of  Appian's  work,  as  tb«» 
Romans  had  no  relations  with  Parthia  before  the  Mithndatic 
war,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  book ;  and  what  u 
more  decisive  upon  this  point,  he  more  than  once  in  his  Ci  rt/ 
Wars  (ii.  18,  and  t.  65)  mentions  his  intention  to  treat  of 
the  Parthians  in  a  later  part  of  his  work — '  The  Parthian 
history  mil  show,*  &c.  These  and  other  arguments  laay 
be  seen  in  the  essay  of  the  (Serman  editor.  Appian's  lon^ 
professional  residence  at  Rome,  as  well  as  his  Roman  naine, 
afford  evidence  that  he  had  one  advantage  over  Plutarrh. 
as  an  historian,  in  possessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  languafl^e;  but  his  merits  in  other  respects  are 
not  great.  His  views  of  history  are  in  general  very  super- 
ficial ;  and  as  a  geographer,  his  ignorance  is  startling,  when 
compared  with  the  means  of  information  which  his  af^  &&<1 
circumstances  offered.  In  speaking  of  the  second  Punir 
war  {Iberica,  7),  he  places  Saguntum  (Murviedre)  on  iIm 
north  of  the  Iberus,  an  error  indeed  into  which  Polybtus 
may  have  led  him.  The  same  mistake  appean  af^ain  in 
c.  10 ;  and  in  o.  12  the  climax  of  confusion  is  eompleted  by 
the  supposition  that  Saguntum  is  the  same  city  asCartfaaeo 
Spartagena  (Carthagena).  In  the  very  same  book,  c.  6.  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  empties  itself  into  xhin 
Northern  Ocean;  in  o.  1,  that  Spain  extends  10,000  sta^iia 
in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  (thus  making  the  surfanr 
of  the  country  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  it  really  in) : 
and  that  the  passage  from  thence  to  Britain  is  made  in  bail 
a  day  by  the  tide  alone. 

A  wretched  translation  of  A  ppian  into  Latin  was  puLlLsbed 
in  1472  by  Candidus,  at  Venice.    The  first  edition  of  pare 
of  the  Grreek  text  was  given  at  Paris  in  1551  by  Carol  us 
Stephanus,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Robert.     In 
1 554,  an  improved  Latin  translation  by  Crelenius  was  pob* 
lished  at  Basle.    But  these  editions  were  all  inpetfcrx. 
The  Spain  and  Hannibal  were  first  publi^ed  by  H.  Ste- 
phanus at  Paris,  in  1557.    Some  fragments  were  added  by 
iJrsinus  at  Antwerp,  in  1 582 ;  the  Illyria^  by  H<escheliu^ 
at  Augsburg,  in  1599;  and  some  more  fragments  bv  II 
Valesius  at  Paris,  in  1634.     The  best  edition  is  that  of 
SchweighsBUser,  Leipzig,  1785,  3  vols.,  8vo.    This  edituxi 
contains  a  Latin  translation,  taken  chiefly  from  tlkat  of 
Grelenius,  and  a  large  body  of  notes.    A.  Mai  published,  id 
1 8 1 5>  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  in  the  ooUectioo  of  FVonto  s 
letters ;  and  he  has  also  published  three  small  fraigments  of 
Appian  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Script.  Vet.  nont 
Co/lectio,     There  is  a  GrerniAn  translation  by  F.  W.  J. 
Dillenius,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Frankfort,  1 793-1800 ;  one  in  Fk^nch. 
by  Claude  Seyssel.  ft>l.,  Lyons,  1544;  another  by  Od^t 
Desmarres,  fol.,  Paris,  1659;  and  a  translation  of  the  fi«o 
books  of  the  Civil  Wars,  by  (^mbes  Dounous,  appeaml  at 
Paris,  1 808, 3  vols.,  8vo.    An  English  translation  of  Appian's 
Auncient  History,  &c.,  was  printed  by  Raut)»  Newben*  am! 
Henrie  Bynniman,  in  1579,  4to.;  and  a  translation  by  J. 
D.  (Dryden  or  Davies)  was  published  in  folio,  1696. 

A'PPIA  VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.  It  was  first  latcl 
down  as  far  as  Capua  by  Appius  Claudius,  who  aftervar^K 
from  the  loss  of  his  sight,  was  called  Caecus,  in  his  con«or 
ship,  B.C.  312.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  continued  as  f kr  a^ 
Brundisium.  For  the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  i^^a 
Antoninb*s  Itinsrary,  near  the  end.  The  road,  parts 
of  which  still  exist,  was  built  of  squared  stones,  cbs-flv 
fitted  together  without  cement  or  iron,  of  various  siies 
from  one  to  five  feet  There  are  two  strata  beneath :  the 
first  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  the  second  of 
gravel,  the  whole  being  about  three  feet  in  depth.    The 
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braadih  of  the  Tokd  k  aboat  fonttewi  f«et,  ao  as  (o  admit 
two  cuTutfifei, 

A'PPIUS  CLAUa)IUS.    [See  Clatoius.] 

APPLE,  in  Botany.     [See  Pyrus.] 

A  PPLB.  Thk  fruit,  which,  from  its  hardiness  and  great 
abondance,  combined  with  its  excellent  flavour,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  eold  climates,  is,  in  its  wild 
state,  the  austere  erab-apple  of  the  hedges.  At  what  period 
it  first  began  to  acquire  from  cultivation  the  sweetness  and 
(Aher  qualities  whicn  are  peculiar  to  it  in  its  domesticated 
state,  or  by  what  accident  the  tendency  to  amelioration  was 
flrst  given  it,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  the  apple  is  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  being 
one  of  the  firuit  trees  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous 
and  of  Laertes,  that  it  was  a  favourite  fruit  of  the  Romans, 
who  bad  many  varieties,  and  that  it  has  never  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest  with  all  northern  nations. 

It  is  a  most  inexplicable  circumstance,  that  wlule  some 
kinds  of  plants  will  produce  a  great  multitude  of  varieties 
when  raised  from  seed,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  almost  un- 
limited degree  of  improvement,  there  are  others  of  very  nearly 
a  similar  nature  which  seem  almost  incapable  of  varying  at 
all ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many  instances  of  it  that  the  fact 
will  not  admit  of  doubt.  Among  these  instances  are  the 
apple  and  tiie  hawthorn :  millions  of  millions  of  the  latter 
have  been  raised  in  this  country  alone,  and  yet  our  gardens 
do  not  contain  above  half-a-dozen  well-marked  varieties;  of 
the  apple,  on  the  oontmry,  which  is,  botanieally,  closely 
allied  to  the  hawthorn,  the  varieties  are  innumerable ;  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Garden  qf  the 
Herticuitural  Society, }  400  are  described ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  b  not  more  than  half  the  number  really  known. 

In  the  beginning,  varieties,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  pro- 
duced accidentally,  owing  to  the  peculiar  tendency  to  change 
that  this  species  of  iruit  possesses.  A  few  varieties  once  ob- 
tained and  placed  in  a  garden,  their  blossoms  would  be  cer- 
tain to  fertilize  each  other  mutually,  giving  and  taking  the 
peculiar  properties  of  one  another :  if  the  seeds  of  these  were 
a^psin  sown,  a  greater  degree  of  variation  would  arise ;  and 
this  being  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  the  pro- 
geny would  soon  begin  to  differ  so  much  from  the  origmal 
parents  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable.  Until  within  com- 
paratively a  few  years,  varieties  were  procured  in  no  other 
way  than  in  this,  and  by  constantly  destroying  inferior 
kinds  as  better  were  obtained ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
effect  produced  by  fertilizing  one  variehr  with  another,  a  very 
rapid  advance  has  taken  place  towards  bringing  the  apple 
to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  the  cultivator  has  no 
longer  to  trust  to  mere  chance  for  the  results  of  his  expe- 
riments. 

lu  procuring  improved  varieties  of  the  apple,  no  other 
mofle  \iHiioh  leads  to  certain  results  has  been  discovered, 
than  this  of  cross-fertilization :  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
believed  that  the  following  circumstances  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  *  let,  the  seed  firom  which  the  new  variety  is  to  be 
obtained  should  be  fully  formed,  and  2d,  it  should  be  taken 
from  as  perfect  a  specimen  as  it  may  be  practicable  to 
pcycure ;  for  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  any  de- 
bility or  defect  in  the  parent  is,  in  fruit  trees,  very  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  their  offspring.  No  person  has  been  more 
successful  in  experiments  of  this  kind  than  Mr.  Knight, 
the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  method  of  proceeding.  *  Many  varieties  of  the 
apple  were  c<dlected,  which  Imd  b^n  proved  to  afford,  in  mix- 
ture with  each  other,  the  finest  aiders;  a  tree  of  each  was 
then  obtained  by  grafting  upon  a  piu^se  stock,  and  these 
trees  wero  trained  to  a  south  wall,  or  if  graftbd  on  a  Siberian 
crab,  to  a  west  wall*  till  they  afforded  blossoms^  and  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  made  of  the  most  rich 
and  favourable  kind.  Each  blossom  of  this  spocics  of  fruH 
contains  about  twenty  chives,  or  males,  and  generally  five 
pointals,  or  females,  which  spring  from  the  centre  of  the 
eop»  or  cavity  of  the  blossom.  The  males  stand  in  a  circle 
just  wilbin  the  bases  of  the  petals,  or  flower  leaves,  and  are 
forroed  of  slender  threads,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
small  yellow  ball,  or  anther.  It  is  necessary,  in  these  ex- 
perunents,  that  both  the  fruit  and  seed  should  attain  as 
iar^ge  a  size,  and  as  mudi  perfection,  as  possible;  and, 
therefore,  a  few  blossoms  only  were  suffered  to  remain 
upon  each  tree  from  which  it  was  intended  to  obtain  seeds. 
As  soon  as  the  Uoaaoms  were  nearly  f\ill  grown,  every  male 
in  each  was  carefully  extracted,  proper  care  being  taken 
not  to  ii\jure  the  pointals  or  females ;  and  the  blossoms. 


thus  prepared,  were  cloied  again,  and  suffered  t6  ^malh 
till  they  opened  spontaneously.  The  blossoms  of  the  tree 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  male  parent  of  the 
future  variety  were  accelerated  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  wall,  or  retarded  by  being  detached  from  it,  so 
that  those  were  made  to  unfold  at  the  required  period ;  and 
a  portion  of  their  pollen  or  farina,  when  ready  to  fall  tram 
the  mature  anthers,  was,  during  three  or  four  successive 
mornings,  deposited  upon  the  pointals  of  the  blossoms, 
which  consequently  afforded  seeds.  It  is  necessary  in  this 
experiment  that  one  variety  of  apple  only  should  bear  un- 
mutilated  blossoms ;  for  where  other  varieties  are  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  the  pollen  of  these  will  often  be  conveyed 
by  bees  to  the  prepared  blossoms ;  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  will  in  consequence  be  uncertain  and  unsa- 
tisfactory.* 

'  Every  seed,  though  many  be  taken  from  a  single  apple, 
will  aflbid  a  new  and  distinct  variety,  which  will  generally 
be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  of  its  parents. 
Examples  of  this  are  presented  in  the  Grange  apple  and 
Downton  pippin,  and  in  the  Foxley  apple  and  Siberian 
Harvey.* 

Of  all  the  apples  cultivated  by  our  ancestors,  a  very  smaU 
number  only  is  known  to  the  present  generation,  lliis 
may  have  been  owing  to  their  having  gradually  given  way 
to  better  kinds ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  luiight,  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  an  expenditure  of  their  vital  prin- 
ciple. This  distinguished  physiologist  is  of  opinion,  that 
no  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  capable  of  remaining  in  per^ 
fection  beyond  a  limited  number  of  years :  he  thinks  that 
after  that  period  they  suffer  from  the  debility  attendant 
upon  old  age,  and  that,  although  their  existence  may  be 
protracted  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
healthy  stocks,  yet  that  in  the  end  they  will  entirely  disap- 
pear.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  oldest  varieties  of  the  apple  are  now  the  most 
diseased,  especially  the  celebrated  golden  pippin,  which  was 
formerly  the  common  hardy  dder-apple  of  the  Herefbrd- 
shire  orehanls,  but  which  is  now  only  preserved  with  diffi- 
culty in  gardens.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  how- 
ever plausible  this  theory  may  be,  it  is  open  to  several 
objections,  among  which  more  especially  are  the  following . 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Knight  were  originally  less  hardy  than  those  now  cultivated, 
and  that  their  constitutions  were  not  adapted  to  the  cold 
summers  which  generally  prevail  at  the  present  epoch  in 
England,— a  supposition  which  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  golden  pippin  still 
flourishes  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured  t^t  neglect  was  a  great  cause 
of  the  disappearance  oi  the  golden  pippin,  and  other  kinds, 
from  the  cider  orchards ;  for  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
trees  were  once  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay,  then 
every  scion  taken  fix)m  such  trees  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation would  carry  its  own  debility  along  with  it;  and  thus 
a  disease,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by  neglect,  would  be 
perpetuated  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of  ve{;etable 
physiology.  (See  Lindley*s  Outtine  of  the  Firtt  PnncipleM 
of  Horticulture,  p.  24,  &c.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  varieties  of  the  apple,  for  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  works  treating  exclusively  on  such 
subjects,  especially  to  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden:  we  shall  rather  confine  ourselves  to  topics  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the  selection  of  varieties  for  sniall 
gardens  or  orchards,  the  modes  of  pruning  and  planting 
the  trees,  keeping  the  fruit  when  gathered,  and  propagation. 

England  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cider;  a 
beverage  which  perhaps  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  Herefonlshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
In  those  districts,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  varieties 
are  the  foxwhelp,  a  worn-out  sort,  much  used  for  mix- 
ing with  other  lunds,  to  which  it  communicates  strength 
and  flavour;  the  red  must;  the  hagloe  crab,  which, 
however,  is  only  good  in  a  dry  soil,  on  a  basis  of  calca- 
reous stone,  in  a  warm  situation  and  season ;  the  grange 
apple;  the  orange  pippin;  the  forett  styre,  which  is 
supposed  to  produce  a  stronger  cider  than  any  other,  but  is 
not  a  good  bearer:  the  ydlow  Elliot;  the  Bennett;  the 
Siberian  Harvey;  Steads  kernel;  the /mr,  which  is  very 
hardy ;  and  above  all,  the  golden  Haroey,  or  brandy  apple. 
The  specifio  gravity  of  the  juice  of  these  varieties  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Knight  to  be  as  follows . 
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.  1073 
«  1091 
.  1074 
.  1073 

1085 


WtaoMp  0   0    .1076-1000    TenowSniot 

Rodmtul 1064    Bennett    •    »    . 

Hagloeenlb  .    •    .    .1081    Siberian  Htmy 

Qrangt 1079    Stead's  kerael   . 

Orange  pippin    •    .    •  1074    Friar     •    •    •    • 

Forest  i^re   •    .  1076*1081    Golden  Harvey  .    .    

Besides  these,  the  eoceagee  and  the  Siberian  kMer-iweei 
are  in  mnch  estimation* 

For  the  kitchen,  the  «p|4e  is  certainly,  of  all  froits,  the 
most  useftil ;  and  perhaps  it  is  here  that  its  utility  to  man 
is  most  ooMpioaous,  because  it  prores,  when  cooked,  a 
natritioos  sna  wholesome  food.  In  erery  district  there  is 
an  abundance  of  local  rarieties,  which  are  considered  by 
their  cttltiTators  as  of  peculiar  excellence.  But  for  those 
who  ara  anxioos  to  possess  the  kinds  which  have  been  de- 
termined by  oompanson  to  be  the  best  of  all,  we  should 
recommend  the  Allowing:  ibr  summer  use,  the  Keswick 
oodUn  and  the  Hawthcmden ;  fat  autumn,  the  Wbrmeley 
pippin  and  the  Affrieton ;  for  winter  and  spring,  the  Bed- 
^irdehire  foundling,  Dumelow*i  seedlings  Dr.  Harvey, 
Brabani  aelUrfieur,  and  Chraveneiein ;  and  ibr  drying,  the 
Norfolk  Beaufln.  Of  all  these,  the  Gravenstein,  Almston, 
and  Brabant  Bellefleur  are  the  best. 

Of  table  apples,  the  varieties  are  endless ;  but  by  ikr 
the  graater  part  of  the  local  sorts,  and  of  those  commonly 
eultivated,  is  of  only  second-rate  quality.  The  finest 
Tariety  of  all  is  the  Comieh  giUifhwer ;  no  other  equals 
ttiis  in  excellence,  but  it  is  unfortunately  a  bad  bearer.  Of 
those  which  combine  produetrveness  and  healthiness  with  the 
highest  quality,  the  six  following  must  be  considered  the 
bMt ;  gmden  Httrvey,  old  nonpareil f  Huhbards  pearmain, 
Ribiton  pipoin,  Dutch  mignonne.  Court  of  Wick,  Finally, 
the  beet  selection  that  could  be  made  for  a  small  garden, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  constant  succession  of  fruit  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  season,  would  be  the  Mowing,  which 
are  enumerated  in  their  order  of  ripening,  the  first  being 
fit  for  use  in  June,  and  the  last  keeping  till  the  end  of 
April. 

White  Juneatfng.  Feam*s  pippin. 

£ariy  red  Margaret.  Court  of  Wick. 

White  Astrachan.  Golden  Harvey. 

Sugar-loaf  pippin.  Golden  pippin. 

Boroiritsky.  Beachamwell. 

Oslin.  Adam*s  pearmaln. 

Summer  golden  pippin.        Pennington's  seedling. 

Summer  Thorle.  Hughes  s  golden  pippin. 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh.      Cornish  ^Tlittower. 

Wormsley  pippin.  Dutch  miffnonne. 

Kerry  pippm.  Reinette  du  Canada. 

Yellow  In^trie.  Syke-house  russet 

Gravenstein.       ^  Braddick*s  nonpareil. 

Autumn  pearmain.  Old  nonpareil. 

Golden  reinette.  Court-pendu  plat 

King  of  the  pippins.  Lamb- Abbey  pearmain. 

Ribston  pippin.  Newtown  pippm. 

In  pruning  the  apple-tree,  as  indeed  in  all  similar  cases, 
three  objects  are  chiefly  kept  in  view;  the  first  of  which  is 
to  remove  superfluous,  or  excessively  vigorous  shoots ;  the 
second  is  to  admit  light  and  air  to  all  parts  equally ;  and  the 
third  is  to  check  exuberance,  and  thus  to  promote  fruitful- 
ncss.  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  two  first  cases  is  so 
ob^'ious  as  not  to  reouire  explanation ;  for  the  third,  a  few 
simnle  rules  will  suffloe.  As  the  apple  is  a  tree  of  very 
hardy  habits,  if  its  branches  are  allowed  to  go  unpnmed, 
they  will  not  produce  any  considerable  number  of  lateral 
shoots,  but  will  hare  a  great  tendency  to  keep  length- 
'ening  from  their  terminal  buds,  which  always  produce 
barren  and  vigorous  shoots ;  it  is  the  lateral  shoots  only 
that  are  fertile,  and  they  are  so  only  when  stunted,  or  in 
the  state  of  what  are  technically  called  spun.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  then  obviouslv  to  destroy  the  terminal 
barren  shoots,  and  to  encourage  the  lateral  fertile  ones.  This 
is  effected  by  shortening  back  all  the  leading  shoots  every 
year,  to  a  mstance  firom  their  point  of  origin,  which  varies 
according  to  their  strength  :  where  they  are  very  strong,  the 
leading  shoots  should  not  be  reduced  more  than  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  their  base,  but  when  they  aJe 
weaker,  they  may  be  cut  to  within  nine  inches.  By  this 
means  the  onward  growth  of  the  branch  is  momentarily 
arrested ;  the  ascendmg  sap  is  impelled  into  the  lateral  buds, 
which  arc  thus  developed,  and  form  branches,  some  of  which 
will  be  sure  to  grow  so  slowly  as  to  become  productive ; 
"or  notwithstanding  tho  check  the  branch  may  receive  fi^m 


the  amputation,  it  will  after  a  fitfle  whOe  again  faftftben  ^y 

means  of  the  bud  nearest  its  extremity,  and  this  latter  w . .'. 
then  grow  so  fast  as  effectually  to  hmder  the  new  lati-r..! 
shoots  from  acquiring  much  vigour.  Of  the  lateral  sh«>  >*  * 
then  obtained,  some  will  be  required  to  fbrm  new  branch***, 
others  will  be  reserved  for  firuiting,  and  others  win  at  **xi<^*^ 
become  fruit  spurs ;  the  first  will  be  treated  as  those  fr  '^  \ 
whidi  they  sprang,  the  second  are  to  be  cut  down  to  wit ! 
an  inch  of  the  bottom,  which  will  generally  cause  the  «iir- 
rounding  eves  to  form  fhiit  spurs ;  the  third  will  be  1<  ti 
until  they  nave  borne  fhiit,  wnen  they  are  cut  out  ao  a^  t  • 
leave  only  a  single  bud  behind.  In  all  cases,  the  fr't.'. 
spurs,  which,  Uke  the  leading  branches,  have  a  tendf'rir*^ 
to  lengthen,  should  have  that  tendency  stopped  by  ben  .- 
cut  back  to  the  length  of  about  three  inches. 

Apple-trees  are  trained  in  the  form  either  of  etandard*, 
dwcrjk,  espalierSt  or  balloont. 

No  particular  care  is  requisite  in  the  managtnent    '  f 
itandardt  beyond  nroviding  them  with  a  straight  stem  « .  ^ 
feet  high,  and  a  nead  consisting  of  three  or  four  health) 
shoots  to  oommence  with*  and  afterwards  keeping    t!** 
branches  so  pruned  that  they  do  not  chafe  agamst  eaf 
other  in  winay  weather,  nor  overshadow  each  other ;  a  : 
the  rest  is  generally  provided  Ibr  sufficiently  by  natur- 
herself.  They  are  principally  employed  in  plantmg  orch.trrN. 
being  now  seldom  admitted  into  good  gardens.    As  iUl^^ 
orchards  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  fkrmer  and    i). 
peasant,  the  best  mode  of  planting  them  ccnnot  be   t  > 
generally  understood:  we  therefore  select,  from  many  otlu^r*. 
uie  fbllowing  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight    *  I>  * 
a  soil  of  good  quality  be  selected  ibr  a  nurser)'.  vriu* 
should  be  trenched  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  planted  « •* 
seedling  crab  stocks  of  one  year  old,  each  plant  hen  .: 
placed  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  others.    These  mi 
oe  fit  ibr  grafting  at  two^'ears  old ;  and  an  acre  of  gnjon  *. 
thus  planted,  will  contain  about   1500  trees,  aini,  cm^i 
qucntly,  enough  to  plant  about  forty  acres,  where   <.  ai . 
tree  stands  at    twelve  yards    distance  fVom   others.       A 
nursery  thus  planted,  when  the  trees  are  seven  or  rci,: 
years  old  firom  the  seed,  will  form    a  more  pro*!u«-Tr. 
orchard  than  can  be  obtained  hj  any  other  mean&  v.  •!:] 
which  I  am  acquainted;  and  dunng  the  earlier  periud^    ' 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  they  will  be  rather  benented  il, .: 
injured  if  the  ground  be  planted  with  potatoeii,  or  oi :  • ' 
low-growing    crops,  with    proper    manure.     During    t:. 
growth  of  the  trees  in  the  nursery,  they  should  n«>t   \- 
pruned  to  single  stems,  without  leaves,  as  is  usually  d  - 
in  nurseries,   out  each  should  retain  many  small  'lat«. : . 
branches,  which  will  tend  to  make  the  young  trees   gr  -.- 
strong  and  taper  in  their  stems,  and  will  afford  much  fr; 
whilst  the  trees  are  very  young.    I  would  recommend  i 
Downton  pippin  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  in  pntr- 
ence  to  any  other  variety. 

'  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years  from  the  time  wlu 
the  trees  arc  first  planted,  they  will  have  covered  with  i\.*  • 
branches  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  will  tl:>*  - 
begin  to  injure  each  other,  if  the  whole  be  sufierod   < 
remain.    At  this  period,  therefore,  every  other  row  of  treo*. 
and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period,  every  other  tree  in  t^ 
remaining  rows,  must  be  taken  away ;  and  if  this  be  dw.  ■ 
with  proper  care,  and  leaving  the  roots  at  least  tyto  f..*. 
long  upon  each  side  of  the  trunks,  such  trees  may  '» 
removed  with  still  less  risk  than  such  as  are  much  smalVr 
But  to  insure  success,  it  vifl  be  necessary  to  take  off  mu. 
the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  branches ;  and  the  hole*  ;. 
which  the  trcM  are  to  be  planted  must  be  made  not  \v^ 
than  six  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  placing  %W: 
turf,  if  the  field  be  pasture,  in  the  bottom,  and  taking  rvr  • 
that  the  trees  be  not  planted  deeper  in  the  soil  than  thc> 
previously  grew.    Each  tree  will  require,  during  the  fir*': 
year,  a  stake  and  a  few  bushes  to  protect  it;  af&r  wbu  h. 
nothing  more  will  be  wanting  than  to  wash  its  trui:» 
annually  with  lime  and  water,  and  cow  dung«  to  deieui  a 
from  the  teeth  of  sheep  and  cattle.* 

For  garden  purposes,  cfcoa;/ apple-trees  are  so  iar  supen-v 
to  all  others,  that  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  pUnu<! 
Independently  of  the  little  space  they  occupy,  the  mua.I 
degree  in  which  they  overshadow  the  soil«  and  the  gov-: 
facility  they  offer  for  gathering  their  f]ruit»  they  are  ge^c- 
rally  so  much  beyond  tho  influence  of  high  winds  a*  tj 
have  but  little  of  their  crop  blosm  down  by  autumnal  nWi, 
and  their  fruit  is  also  finer  than  on  stanoaida.  No  Sine- 
tions  for  their  management  can  be  given  better  ttuA  |he 
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foOowing  exeeDflbt  obearvBtiont  of  the  author  of  the  Gtside 
to  th0  Orehardand  AtM/  G€trden, 

'  Trees  for  this  purpose  should  have  their  branches  of  an 
equal  strength :  those  which  have  been  grafted  one  year, 
or  whftt  are  termed  bv  nurserymen  Maiden  plants,  are  the 
best ;  they  should  not  be  cut  down  when  planted,  but  should 
stand  a  ^ear,  and  then  be  beaded  down  to  the  leng^  of 
four  or  SIX  inches,  according  to  their  strength ;  these  will 
produce  three  or  four  shoots  from  each  cut-down  branch, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  head.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  two  or  three  of  the  best  placed  of  these 
fipm  each  branch  should  be  selected,  and  shortened  back  to 
nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  each,  according  to  their 
strength,  taking  care  to  keep  the  head  perfectly  balanced 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  so  that  one  side  shall 
not  be  hieher  nor  more  numerous  in  its  branches  than  the 
other ;  ana  all  must  be  kept,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  an  equal 
di»tance  from  each  other.  If  this  regularity  in  forming  the 
head  be  attended  to  and  effected  at  first,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  keepins  it  so  afterwards,  by  observing  either 
to  prune  to  that  bud  immediately  on  the  inside,  next  to  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  or  that  immediately  on  the  outside.  By 
this  means,  viewing  it  from  the  centre,  the  branches  will  he 
produced  in  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  eye ;  whereas,  if 
pruned  to  a  bud  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  branch, 
tic  young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction ;  so 
that  if  the  branches  formed  round  a  circle  be  not  thus  pruned 
to  the  eyes,  on  the  right  successively,  or  the  left  successively, 
a  very  material  difference  will  be  found,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  tree  will  be  destroyed  in  one  single  year's  pruning; 
which  may  be  readily  illustrated  thus :— fix  four  branches, 
either  in  a  direct  line  or  to  a  circular  hoop,  at  the  distance 
of  ei^ht  inches  from  each  other ;  let  the  branch  on  tho  left 
Ix;  called  a,  the  second  b,  the  third  c,  the  fourth  d;  head 
down  a  to  the  left-hand  bud ;  6  to  the  right,  c  to  the  left, 
and  d  to  the  right.  When  these  have  grown  a  year,  those 
between  a  and  b,  and  between  c  and  d,  will  be  ten  inches : 
thus  the  distances  now  are  not  as  eight  to  eight,  but  as  six 
tu  ten ;  which  would  require  two  years*  pruning  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  restore  the  head  to  its  lormer  regularity ; 
and  it  must  not  be  fbrgotten  that  this  system  of  pruning  will 
hold  good  in  every  other  case. 

What  has  just  been  said  has  reference  only  to  the  leading 
shoots,  which  are  always  produced  from  the  terminal  buds 
when  pruned,  and  which  alone  form  the  figure  and  beauty 
(f  the  tree.  The  intermediate  space  must  of  course  be  pro- 
vided for  at  the  same  time,  having  a  regard  to  the  number 
of  branches  thus  employed,  that  they  do  not  crowd  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  kept  thin,  and  per- 
fectly open,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  sun  and  air,  without 
which  the  fVuit  produced  will  be  small  and  good  for  but 
little :  the  middle  of  the  tree,  indeed,  must  be  kept  quite 
open  from  the  first  to  the  last,  taking  care  that  all  tiic  sur- 
rounding branches  lead  outwards,  and  presei-ve  a  regular 
distance  from  each  other.* 

Espalier  apple-trees  were  formerly  much  used,  but  thev 
are  in  all  respects  so  greatly  inferior  to  dwarfs,  and  so  much 
more  expensive  to  keep  in  good  order,  that  we  omit  all  fur- 
ther notice  of  them. 

A  mode  of  managing  apple -trees  called  Balloon  training 
has  been  much  recommended.  It  consists  simply  in  this : 
you  plant  a  common  standard  tree,  with  a  stem  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  and  with  ft'vo  or  six  good  equal-sized  branches ; 
to  the  tip  of  each  branch  is  to  be  attached  a  cord  which 
passes  under  a  peg  driven  into  \W*  ground  near  the  stem, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  branches  maybe  gradually 
drawn  downwards  so  as  to  become  inverted,  vhen,  from  the 
breadth  of  the  part  of  the  tree  whence  the  branchbft  diverge, 
and  the  approximation  of  their  points,  the  whole  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  balloon.  All  the  care  that  these  trees 
require  is,  to  have  their  branches  kept  at  equal  distances  by 
means  of  a  hoop,  or  some  such  contrivance,  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  presence  their  acquired  direction,  and  to 
have  all  the  shoots  which  will  every  year  spring  upwards 
from  them  carefully  cut  away,  except  such  as  can  bo 
brought  down  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  in  the  circumference 
of  the  balloon  head.  Trees  tbius  managed  produce  an 
abundance  of  spurs,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit  are  beau- 
tiful objects ;  lilu  dwarfs,  they  occupy  but  little  room,  and 
their  crop  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  down ;  but  they  have 
this  very  great  disadvantage,  that  all  their  buds  are  exposed 
to  the  sitjr  in  the  spring,  when  they  flower;  consequently 
they  are  liable  to  suffer  very  much  from  the  effect  of  spring 


ftosta ;  80  that  they  will  seareely  ever  bear,  exeept  in  rm 
favourable  seasons,  or  in  very  mild  and  sheltered  maeea.  Jt 
is,  in  fact,  only  into  gardens  sloping  to  the  south  or  aouth- 
west,  and  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  raat  balloon  apple*trMa 
should  be  admitted. 

Many  different  methods  otpresennng  apples  have  been 
recommended,  and  almost  every  one  has  some  fkyourite 
plan  of  his  own.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the 
best  mode  is  to  allow  the  firuits,  after  being  gathered,  to  lie  till 
their  superfluous  moisture  has  evaporat^  which  is  what  is 
technictdly  called  sweating  ;  the  apples  should  then  be  wiped 
quite  dry,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  stowed  away  in  jars 
or  chests  of  pure  silver  sandwich  has  been  previously  dried 
in  an  oven.  They  should  always  be  taken  out  of  the  sand  a 
few  days  befi)re  they  are  wantea,  and  laid  in  dry  fbm  or  some 
such  substance;  they  then  absorb  oxygen,  and  acquire  a 
little  sweetness,  which  is  necessary  to  ti^ir  perfection. 

The  apple  is  propagated  by  either  budding  or  grafdns ; 
the  formerpractice  is  preferable  for  standards,  the  latter ror 
dwarfb.  Tne  stocks  tnat  are  employed  are  the  wild  crab, 
the  doucin  or  English  paradise,  ana  the  French  paradise 
apple.  The  former  should  be  used  for  standards  only,  as  it 
imparts  too  much  vigour  to  the  scions  to  render  them  ma^ 
nageable  as  dwarfs ;  the  French  paradise  should  always  be 
employed  fbr  the  latter,  as  it  has  the  property  of  stunting 
the  shoots,  and  rendering  them  much  more  fertile.  The 
doucin  or  English  paradise  stock,  which  is  what  the  Eng- 
Ush  nurserymen  usually  sell  as  the  paradise  stock,  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  effect  between  the  erab  and  the  French  para- 
dise, being  less  vigorous  than  the  first  and  more  so  than  the 
last.  When  there  is  no  wish  to  confine  the  dwarf  trees 
within  a  very  narrow  compass,  this  kind  of  stock,  which  is 
hardier  than  the  French  paradise,  is  the  proper  one  to  em- 
ploy ;  but  if  the  dwarfest  trees  that  can  be  procured  are 
the  objects  of  Uie  cultivator,  then  the  latter  only  should  be 
planted. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  proper 
season  for  planting  the  apple  is  in  October  or  November,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dead  or  discoloured,  and  beginning 
to  drop.  Vegetation  at  that  season  is  not  altogether  torpid, 
but  goes  on  just  enough  to  enable  the  plants  to  send  out  a  few 
rootlets  before  winter,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  period  of  growth  in  the  succeeding 
spring — a  period,  tiie  commencement  of  which  is  never 
exacUy  known  by  external  indications. 

APPLE,  LOVE.    [See  Love  Applb.] 

APPLE,  PINE.    [See  Pine  Apple.] 

APPLEBY,  a  market  town  and  borough  in  the  eounty 
of  Westmoreland,  of  which  it  is  the  capital;  270  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  31  S.E.  of  Carlisle,  54°  35'  N. 
lat.,  2°  28'  W.  long.  It  is  upon  the  river  Eden,  which  falls 
into  the  Solway  Frith  below  Carlisle ;  and  is  by  no  means 
of  such  extent  or  importance  as  formerly.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  Appleby  was  a  Roman  station,  but  there 
is  at  least  no  decisive  evidence  of  this ;  and  no  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  discovered.  It  was,  however,  a  place 
of  some  importance  before  the  conquest,  and  continued  to 
be  so  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  in  the  22d  year  of  whose 
reign  it  was  surprised  and  utterly  destroyed  by  William, 
King  of  Scotland.  A  second  calamity  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
12th  year  of  Richard  II.,  A.n.  1388,  completed  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Appleby*.  It  never  recovered  fixnn  this  blow. 
The  greatest  part  still  lay  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  ana  on  this  account  the  rent  due  to  the  crown 
was  reduced  from  twenty  marks  annually  to  two  marks,  or 
iL  Ss.  8</.  Burrals,  a  small  place  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  Burgh  walls ;  and 
the  remains  of  buildings  have  been  dug  or  ploughed  up  two 
or  three  miles  from  where  the  town  now  stands. 

Appleby  contains  two  parishes,  St.  Lawrence  on  the  left, 
and  St.  Michael  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  In  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  greater  part  of  the  town ;  in  St.  Michael  a  few 
houses  only  which  can  be  cons;dered  part  of  the  town,  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  being  an  agricultural  one.  Tho  pa- 
rishes are  separate  vicarages  The  nigh  road  from  London  to 
Carlisle  through  Brough  and  Penrith  passes  through  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  a  short  street  and  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  two 
arches  over  the  Eden  lead  into  the  main  street  of  Appleby, 
which  is  irregularly  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hilL    The  castle 


*  ThoniiionM  diffnoaM  la  tbadaAM  MrigindlollMSMt  orthMecvnate. 
NieolMn  and  Bum  (^Hist,  of  Cmmberland  and  fFntmoreloMd)  ^kv^ihrniSdot 
HeorylL:  butUwuin  tmi  year  that  t)ie  fine  for  deUwring  up  the  pUea 
was  Ivrlad  «o  Ihf  gcveraor,  aaA  ih«  •vest  mi^t  Imit*  MoiBted  a  year  « 
two  btlm. 
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stands  on  a  lofty  height  rising  from  the  river  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  main  street,  and  at  the  lower  end  is  the  parish-church 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion. It  is  called  Csesar^s  Tower,  hut  is  not  of  Roman  origin, 
though  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  principal  part  of  the 
present  edifice  was  huilt  m  1686,  hy  the  then  Earl  of  Tbanet, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains.  The  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence was  nearlv  rehuilt  in  1655,  hy  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. Near  the  church  is  the  market-house,  rebuilt  in 
1811  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  town-hall  and  shambles  are 
incommodiously  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street : 
at  each  end  of  the  town  is  an  antient  stone  obelisk. 
Tlie  shire-hall  and  new  gaol  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
or  Bondgate,  in  the  part  of  Appleby  which  lies  on  the 
north-east  or  right  bank  of  the  Eden.  Both  the  Lent  and 
Summer  assises  are  held  here,  and  the  judges  when  on 
circuit  have  from  time  immemorial  been  entertained  at  the 
castle. 

Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  an  almshouse  or 
hospital,  for  twelve  widows  and  a  superior,  or  'mother,* 
founded  by  the  above-mentioned  Countess  of  Pembroke ; 
and  near  the  church  is  a  grammar-school,  established  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  income  of  the  school  is  or  was 
204/.  U.  7d, ;  the  number  of  free  scholars  is  six.  (Digest 
ofBeporUt  <J'C.  on  Public  Charities^  p.  622.) 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  corn ;  and  there 
are  several  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  linen-cloth ; 
especially  a  cattle-fair  once  a  fortnight  from  Whitsun-eve  to 
Michaelmas.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Appleby 
was,  in  1831,  851,  ana  of  the  township  of  Bondgate  and 
Langton  645,  together  1496 :  but  the  parishes  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Michael  had  1459  and  1264  inhabitants  re- 
spectively. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen, 
sixteen  common -councilmen,  and  other  officers.  The 
borough  returned  two  members  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

Appleby  was  distinguished  by  its  adherence  to  Charles  I. 
in  the  contest  between  that  prince  and  his  parliament  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  fortified  the  castle  for  the  king,  but 
it  was  forced  to  surrender. 

APPOGOIATU'RA,  in  music  (from  the  Italian  verb 
^ppf^ggif^re,  to  lean  on),  commonly  called  a  grace  note,  or 
note  of  embellishment,  but  more  correctly,  a  note  of  expres- 
sion. This  is  invariably  written  in  a  smaller  character  than 
the  essential  notes  of  the  melody.  The  term  explains  itself; 
the  apooggiatura  should  always  have  more  or  less  pressure 
of  the  breath  or  hand,  being,  where  the  notation  is  accurate, 
used  for  the  purposes  of  emphasis,  especially  in  recitative, 
where  it  is  quite  as  important  as  the  notes  in  a  larger  cha- 
racter. But  in  recitative  it  is  a  practice  as  common  ait 
erroneous,  to  write  notes  not  meant  to  be  sung,  presuming 
that  the  singer  will  suppose  notes  to  be  intended  which  are 
not  represented.  Thus  Handel,  in  his  Jephtha,  has  written 
a  recitative  in  the  following  manner : — 


half;  except  in  the  case  of  a  dotted  or  pointed  note,  £rx>iu 
which  it  takes  two-thirds.    Example : — 


lieard  the  mouni-ftil    cauM        of     tnll   your     aor  •  rowi 

but  meant  it  to  be  sung  thus  :— 


Such  am    flies       swift -ly. 


IVe 


sor  -  roirs. 


hMrd   the   noun-ftil    esose        of       sll    yoar 

It  may  however  be  a  question,  whether  a  note  having  a  syl- 
lable appropriated  solely  to  it,  can  properly  be  called  an 
appoggtaiura ;  but  all  writers  on  the  subject  do,nevertho- 
less,  80  term  it. 

The  appoggiatura  takes  its  length,  or  duration,  from  the 
note  it  precedes,  whence  it  almost  invariably  abstracts  one- 


As  performed. 


^tefl 


Occasionally,  the  small  note  is  not  only  written,  but  iu- 
tendedto  be  performed,  as  a  very  short  one.  For  instance* ; 
a  small  semiquaver  sometimes  precedes  a  crotchet,  or  a  mi- 
nim, where,  if  it  leap  from  a  distance  above  to  the  princi|)al 
note,  which  is  rare,  it  is  merely  a  note  of  animation.  If 
it  be  the  semitone,  the  octave,  or  indeed  any  interval  beluw 
the  principal  note,  it  is  then  called  an  acciaccatura^  or  rra^A- 
ing  note,  (from  acciaccdre,  tocrusht  to  pound,)  and  is  lu 
be  forced  and  short.  The  appoggiatura^  M.  Framery  ob- 
serves, gives  tenderness  to  the  air ;  it  therefore  is  not  adapte<l 
to  music  of  an  energetic  or  majestic  kind.  In  the  hands  uf 
an  accomplished  performer  it  is  the  most  expressive,  thr 
most  impassioned,  addition  intrusted  to  his  discretion.  But 
modem  composers,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  repose  too  much 
confidence  in  those  who  are  to  execute  their  works,  geric- 
rally  write  all  tliat  they  mean  to  be  intnxluced,  trusUU);' 
nothing  to  the  judgment  of  the  performer. 

APPRAISEMENT,  from  apprScier,  aopriser,  or  up 
praiser,  '  to  set  a  price  upon  an  article.*  When  goods  ha%  o 
been  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent,  it  is  necessary,  in  on!«  r 
to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell  them  according  to  the  pru>  i  - 
sions  of  the  statute  2  William  and  Mary,  sess.  L  c.  5»  tlii.t 
they  should  bo  previously  appraised  or  valued  by  two  ap- 
praisers. These  appraisers  are  sworn  by  the  sheriff,  un'k*r- 
sheriff,  or  constable,  to  appraise  the  goods  truly  aoconiuii: 
to  the  best  of  their  understanding.  After  such  an  appn«x^'- 
mcnt  has  been  made,  the  landlord  may  proceed  to  sell  tl  . 
goods  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  procured.  By  the  ^?4- 
tute48Geo.  III.  c.  140,  an  ad  valorem  stamp  duty  is  iiu 
posed  upon  appraisements. 

APPRAISERS  are  persons  employed  to  value  prop?rt\ 
By  the  statute  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  it  was  first  required  tl...'. 
any  person  exercising  the  calling  of  an  appraiser  should  u: 
nually  take  out  a  license  to  act  as  such,  stating  hu  na: 
and  place  of  abode,  and  signed  by  two  commission cr<^ 
stamp.     By  the  same  statute  a  stamp  dut}'  of  6«.  %va!»  lui 
posed  upon  such  licenses ;  and  unlicensed  persons  were  t>  r 
bidden  to  act  as  appraisers  under  a  penalty  of  50/.     1" 
same  duty  has  been  continued  by  the  General  Stump  Ai :. 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  149. 

APPRENTICE,  from  apprendre,  to  learn,  signircs    ^ 
person  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  a  master  for  a  c«  rt:.-  - 
term,  receiving,  in  return  for  his  services,  instruction  in  1   ^ 
master's  profession,  art,  or  occupation.    In  addition  to  t}.  -. 
the  master  is  usually  bound  to  provide  the  necessary  food  a.  . 
clothing  for  the  apprentice,  and  sometimes  to  pay  him  -*ni-  . 
wages,  but  most  commonly  the  master  receives  a  prem. .  t-j. 
Formerly  the  word  was  used  to  denote  those  students  ot  i  . 
common  law  in  the  societies  of  the  inns  of  court  who  -  u  t 
having  completed  their  professional  education  by  ten  >  i  .^  r  - 
study  in  those  societies,  a*  which  time  they  were  quah*  •.  ! 
to  leave  their  inns  and  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an  .iJ'.v- 
cate,  upon  bein^  called  by  writ  to  take  upon  them  the  dc  j ; . . 
of  Serjeant  at-law— were  yet  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  Al- 
lowed to  practise  in  all  courts  of  law  except  the  court  .'f 
C^^mmon  Pleas.    This  denomination  of  apprentice  (m  U'l 
Latin,  apprenticii  ad  legem  nobiliores,apprenticii  ad  larr^*, 
or  simply  avprenticii  ad  legem)  appears  to  have  conlii:i.(-I 
until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  which  ih.. 
term  fell  into  disuse,  and  we  find  the  same  class  of  ad%.<'u 
designated,  from  their  pleading  >vithout  Uie  bar,  as  ov    , 
barristers,  now  shortened  into  the  well-known  term,  bam-  • 
ters.    (See Spelman's  Gloss, ad  verbum ;  Blackstoncs  C  -t 
mentaries,  vol.  i.  23 ;  vol.  iii.  27.) 

Apprenticeship  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  in - 
tients;  and  although  it  has  been  stated  that  in  Rome  the 
distribution  of  the  citizens  into  companies  or  collc^^.-ft 
according  to  their  trades  took  place  at  an  early  period.  >»c 
can  discern  in  the  Roman  history  no  distinct  traces  of  suol: 
a  system  as  apprenticeship.    Its  origin  is  to  be  sought  in 
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Mi  we  And  tiM  tfrti  aenttonoftnyiMtftieulartoniiof  setri- 
tude,  the  custom  of  the  worsted-sheeren  of  Norwich  being 
ooliJIrmed  by  it,  which  nqoirad  an  appfenticeship  of  seven 
yean.  Except  in  Loadon^  it  does  not  <ipP^u  tnat  at  an 
•arly  peridd  tnera  was  m  Bngiand  any  unironn  practice  in 
this  respect,  hut  thai  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  was 
«  matter  for  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  contract 
In  M adax*s  F^mnulwne  JngUeanufih  there  is  an  indenture 
of  apprentieeBhip  dated  in  Uie  reign  of  Henry  IV.»  which  is 
nearly  in  the  same  form  as  tiie  modem  instrument ;  and  in 
that  ease  the  binding  is  to  a  carpenter  for  six  years.  It  is, 
however,  probable  Uiat  before  Uie  statute  of  the  5th  Eliz. 
o.  4,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  seldom  less  than  seven 
years.  In  London,  the  period  of  seven  years  at  the  least  was 
expresslypreacribed  by  the  custom  as  the  shortest  term ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Commonwealth  of  England, 
written  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Eliz., 
says,  in  reference  to  the  previous  pinictice,  that  the  appren- 
tice *  serveth,  some  for  seven  or  eight  years,  some  nine  or 
ton  years,  as  the  master  and  the  friends  of  the  young  man 
•hall  think  meet,  or  can  agree  together/ 

The  stetuto  of  the  5  and  6  Edw.  TI.  e.  8,  which  enacts 
that  no  person  shall  weave  broad  woollen  cloth,  unless  he 
have  served  a  seven  years*  apprenticeship,  may  be  adduced 
as  a  ftirther  proof  that  this  term  was  fast  becoming  the 
enstomary  one,  when,  by  the  5th  Eliz.  c.  4.  it  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  one  uniform  practice  in  all  trades  in- 
troduced throughout  Ensland.  But  neither  bv  that  statute, 
nor  by  the  customs  (^London  and  Norwicn,  which  wore 
excepted  by  the  act,  was  a  longer  term  of  apprenticeship 
than  seven  years  forbidden. 

The  London  apprentices,  in  early  times,  were  an  important, 
■ad  often  a  formidable  body.  They  derived  consequence 
ftom  ttieir  numbers,  tiie  superior  birth  of  many  of  them, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  masters,  but  particularly  from  their 
union,  and  the  spirit  of  freemasonry  which  prevailed  among 
them.  The  author  of  a  curious  poem  published  in  1647, 
entitled  The  Honour  of  London  Apprentices,  observes,  in 
his  preface,  that  *  from  all  shires  and  counties  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bngiand  and  dominion  of  Wales,  the  sonns  of 
knightav  esquiers,  gentlemen,  ministers,  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen,  come  up  from  their  particular  places  of  nativity 
and  are  bound  to  be  prentices  in  London.*  He  also  mentions 
'  the  unanimous  correspondence  that  is  amongst  that  innu- 
merable company.' 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  such  a  bodjr,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  metropolis,  densely  crowded  with  popu- 
lation, and  frequented  by  strangers  of  all  kinds,  was 
not  a  little  obnoxious  to  the  police ;  and  aocoidingly,  we 
find  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  constant 
succession  of  tumults,  and  some  instances  of  serious  and 
alarming  insurrections  arising  among  the  apprentices.  Thus 
the  fatal  riot  in  London  against  foreign  artificers,  which 
took  pUu^e  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1517,  and  from  which  that  day 
was  called  •  Evil  May  Day,'  was  commenced  and  encou- 
Mffed  by  the  apprentices. 

.  In  the  vear  1595,  certain  apprentices  in  London  were 
imprisoned  by  the  Star-Chamber  for  a  riot;  upon  which, 
several  of  their  follows  assembled  and  released  them  by 
breaking  open  the  prisons.  Many  of  these  were  taken  and 
pubticly  whipped  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  This  caused 
a  much  more  formidable  disturisance;  for  200  or  300 
apprentices  assembled  in  Tower-street,  and  marched  with  a 
drum  in  a  warlike  manner  to  teke  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and,  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation,  to 
whip  him  through  the  streets.  Several  of  the  ringleaders 
in  this  riot  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  (See 
Criminal  TriaU,  vol.  i.  p.  317.) 

In  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars  the  apprentices  of  London 
took  an  active  part  as  a  political  body ;  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  from  them  to  the  parliament,  and  they 
wceived  the  thanks  of  the  House  •  for  their  good  affections.* 
iMor  did  they  confine  their  interference  merely  to  petitions, 
J^'*^.  ^^d^J^  "WKtion  of  an  ordinance  of  parliament  promising 
to  thwn  security  against  forfeiture  of  their  indentures,  they 
were  mi^Ued  into  a  sort  of  militia.  They  also  took  part  in 
lue  restorwion,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  they  were 
nwjuently  eusiiged  in  tumults.  The  last  serious  riot  in 
which  they  were  -oncemed  took  place  in  1668.  On  this 
occasion  they  MsembM  themselves  tumultuously  together 
dunnff  the  holidavs,  and  i*oceeded  to  puU  down  the  disor- 
derly houses  m  the  citv.  Fur  this  exploit,  several  of  them 
WCTO  tned  ana  aiaouted  for  high  treason. 


In  1681,  when  Charies  If.  was  detfroui  of  stnnefhentng 
his  hands  in  every  way  against  the  corporation  of  Loorlor., 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  favour  •  f 
the  apprentices,  and  sent  them  a  brace  of  bucks  for  tht  .r 
annual  dinner  at  Sadlers*  Hall,  where  several  of  his  rhn- 
cipal  courtiers  dined  with  them.  The  apprentice9»  ho  v. 
ever,  were  divided  in  opinion ;  for  there  were  numerous  p^* 
titions  from  them  both  for  and  against  the  measures  of  th* 
court 

Subsequently  to  this  time   their  union  apnears  to  hare 
been  gradually  dissolved,  and  we  do  not  fina  them  ^v:^  n 
acting  together  in  a  body.    After  they  had  ceased  hovvvrr 
to  form  a  separate  class,  the  laws  which  had  called  th»*ni 
into  existence,  though  partially  repealed  as  to  some  traf!*.-^. 
continued  generally  in  force ;  nor  was  it  Until  a  very  Utc 
period  that  the  progress  of  more  liberal  opinions  finallv  tkut 
an  end  to  them.    But  the  exclusive  spirit  which  had  a.c- 
tated  them  was  so  far  modified  by  the  spirit  of  Ens^livh 
liberty,  that  the  monopolies  upheld  by  them  were  never  m^ 
strictly  enforced,  nor  the  evil  of  them  so  much  felt  in  tKi« 
country  as  on  the  continent    For  not  only  were  the  appn*n- 
tice-laws  condemned  by  the  liberal  and  speculative  philo^ ' 
pher,  but  they  found  no  favour  in  the  courts  of  law.    Th«  v 
were  frequently  reprobated  by  judges  and  legal  writers:  a:.' » 
Lord  Mansfield  denounced  tncm  as  being  *  again»t    t*M* 
natural  riehts  of  man,  and  contraiy  to  the  common  Is-* 
rights  of  the  land.'    Acting  upon  this  view  of  the  inip*>l!i7 
of  the  system,  the  decisions  of^the  courts  tended  rather  r.i 
confine  than  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  statute  of  EU/  .- 
beth,  and  thus  the  operation  of  it  was  limited  to  market- 
towns,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  actually  in  exiatenc 
at  the  time  it  was  passed.  And  although,  in  consequence  i  f 
thig  doctrine,  many  absurd  anomalies  and  inconststenc  ic^ 
were  introduced,  yet  the  exclusion  of  some  manufaeturt-t 
and  particularly  of  the  principal  ones  of  Manchester  ai.*! 
Birmmgham,  mm  the  op«ration  of  the  act,  had  probata t  i 
favourable  effect  in  causing  it  to  be  less  strictly  enforr'-^i 
even  against  those  who  were  held  to  be  liable  to  it     It  tra- 
proved  by  a  mass  of  extremely  interesting  evidence  produ^^cti 
oefore  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1  b14,  ch*.: 
the  provisions  of  the  stetute  of  Elizabeth  neither  were.  r.  <• 
could  be,  carried  into  effect  in  our  improved  state  of  trs*!.* 
and  manufactures.    An  alteration  in  tne  law  could  thcr: 
fore  be  no  longer  delayed.    And  though  the  question  w-a« 
brougnt  before  the  legislature  on  a  petition  prayin^c  th^: 
the  5th  Eliz.  c.  4,  might  be  rendered  more  efl^ectaal.  thi 
result  was  the  passing  of  an  act  (54  Geo.  Ill  e.  96)  by  vharb 
that  statute,  so  far  as  it  enacts  that  no  person  shall  c\*  : 
cise  any  trade  without  having  served  a  seven  years*  appn  n 
ticeship  to  it  was  wholly  repealed.    There  is  in  tha  met  •  f 
54  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the  ca&trni:« 
and  bye-laws  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  other  corp»^ratr 
towns,  "but  in  general  the  necessity  of  apprenticeship,  a^  i 
means  of  access  to  particular  trades,  is  abolished,  and  a  per- 
fect liberty,  in  this  respect  is  established* 

Apprenticeship,  though  no  longer  absolutely  ticcessarr. 
still  continues  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  learning  a  trade,  bni 
as  such  is  recognised  by  law;  it  may  therefore  be  useful  t.> 
mention,  in  a  summary  manner,  some  of  the  leaaing  prvrri- 
sions  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  By  the  common  !i% 
an  infant,  or  person  under  the  age  of  twenty  one  yeiT«« 
being  unable  to  contract  any  obligation  except  for  l.:» 
own  benefit,  cannot  bind  himself  apprentice  so  as  to  er  • 
title  his  master  to  an  action  of  covenant  for  departing  \  a 
service, or  other  breaches  of  the  indenture.  The  statvtc  il 
5  Eliz.  c.  4,  s.  42  and  43,  enacto  that  every  pereon  S.r.'  i 
by  indenture  according  to  the  statute,  although  w  ith  n 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  shaU  be  bound  as  amply,  to  tr^«T« 
intent,  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  But  by  these  wt»rds  of  tl.e 
statute,  the  infant  \a  not  so  bound  as  that  a  remedy  Ikh 
against  him  upon  any  covenant  of  the  indenture ;  and  tt 
has  therefore  been  a  common  practice  for  a  relation  or  fneml 
to  be  joined  as  a  contracting  party  in  the  indenture,  and  ^r.  < 
gaging  for  the  faithfUl  discharjse  of  the  agreement*  But  >  t 
the  custom  of  London,  an  infrint,  unmarried  and  abo>v  tbo 
age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a  frrrai.:^ 
of  London,  and  it  is  said  that,  by  force  of  the^  cnatooa,  t*-t 
master  may  have  such  remedy  against  him  as  if  he  were  »<r 
full  age,  and  consequently  an  action  of  covenant.  Az>% 
person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is,  bjr  5  Elix.  r  i, 
s.  35  and  36,  compellable  to  be  bound  apprentice^  tf  so  requ^rr ■:. 
by  any  householder  using  half  a  plough  of  luid  to  tilla^v. 
The  samo  act  also  provides  that  the  bindiDg  moat  be  br 
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inbiitaret  9Q  that  binding  by  deed-ndU,  or  bv  an  agreement 
to  execute  an  indenture,  or  a  parol  oinding,  nave  been  held 
not  to  constitute  an  apprenticeship,  though,  by  statute 
31  Geo.  II.  c*  1 1,  a  binding  by  deed  not  indented  wfH  enable 
a  person  to  gain  a  settlement. 

By  statute  of  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  oonfinnedby  8  and  9  Wm.  III. 
c.  30,  and  by  8ubse<}uent  acts,  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  a  parish,  with  the  assent  of  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
may  bind  children  of  paupers  apprentices  till  the  age  of 
twenty-onOi  and  not  only  persons  in  nusbandty  and  trade,  but 
genUeinen  of  fortune  and  clergymen  may  be  compelled  to 
take  them.  But  if  such  master  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  sessions.  Parish  apprentices  may  also  be  bound 
(2  and  3  Anne.  c.  6)  to  the  sea  service ;  and  masters  and 
owners  of  ships  are  obliged  to  take  one  or  more  according  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  Various  regulations  have  been 
made  by  several  aots  of  parliament,  and  in  particular  by 
56  Geo.  III.  c.  139,  for  ensuring  that  parish  apprentices 
shall  be  bound  to  proper  masters,  and  securing  them  from 
ill-treatment.  A  setlfement  is  gaiued  by  apprentices  in  the 
parish  where  they  last  resided  forty  days  during  the  service. 
(13  and  U  Car.  II.  c.  12.)    [See  Poon  Law  and  Ssttlk- 

MKNT.] 

An  indenture  cannot  be  assigned  over,  either  by  common 
law  or  equity,  but  by  custom  it  may.  Thus,  by  the  custom 
of  London  and  other  places  it  may  l)e  done  by  a  '  turn-over.* 
Parish  apprentices  may  also,  (32  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  s.  7,)  with 
the  consent  of  two  justices,  be  assigned  over  by  indorsement 
on  the  indentures. 

An  indenture  is  determinable  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it ;  also  by  the  death  of  the  master,  apprentice- 
ship being  a  personal  trust  between  master  and  senant. 
But  it  is  said  tnat  the  executor  may  bind  the  apprentice  to 
another  master  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  And  if  there 
ii  any  covenant  for  maintenance,  the  executor  is  bound  to 
discharge  this  as  far  as  he  has  assets.  In  the  case  of  a 
parish  apprentice  (32  Geo.  IIL  c.  57,  s.  1),  this  obligation 
only  lasts  for  three  months,  where  the  apprentice- fee  is  not 
mor^  than  5/.,  and  the  indenture  is  then  at  an  end,  unless 
upon  application  by  the  widow  or  executor,  &c.  of  the  master 
to  two  justices,  the  apprentice  is  ordered  to  serve  such  appli- 
cant for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  By  the  custom  of  Lon- 
don, if  the  master  of  an  apprentice  die,  the  service  must  be 
coxitinued  with. the  widow,  if  she  continue  to  carry  on  the 
trade.  In  other  cases,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  executor  to 
put  the  apprentice  to  another  master  of  the  same  trade.  By 
the  Bankrupt's  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  s.  49,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  issuinsr  of  a  commission  against  a  master  shaU  be  a  com- 
plete discnarge  of  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship;  and 
vheie  an  appreptioe-fee  has  been  paid  to  the  bankrupt,  the 
rammisiioneys  are  authorized  to  order  any  sum  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  estate  for  the  use  of  the  apprentice  which  they 
may  think  reasonable. 

A  master  may  by  law  moderately  chastise  his  apprentice 
lor  Bsisbehaviour.  He  oannot,  of  his  own  accord,  duoharge 
hiok  But  if  he  have  any  complaint  a^nst  him,  or  the 
appreotice  against  his  master,  on  application  of  either  party 
to  the  sessions,  by  5  Elis.  c.  4,  or  to  two  justices  in  the 
case  of  a  parish  apprentice,  by  20  Geo.  II.  c  19,  and  other 
acts,  a  power  is  given  to  punish  or  to  discharge  the  appren- 
tiee,  and  in  some  cases  to  fine  the  master.  If  any  apprentice, 
whose  premium  does  not  exceed  10/.,  run  away  fi:om  his 
maslcTt  he  may  be  compelled  (6  GSeo.  III.  c.  25)  to  serve 
beyond  his  term  Ibr  the  time  he  absented  himself,  or  make 
Bailable  satisfaotiont  or  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  If 
he  enters  aiMxther  person^s  service,  his  master  is  entitied  to 
his  earnings^  and  he  may  bring  an  action  against  any  one 
who  has  enticed  him  away.  . ' 

In  London,  in  case  of  nMSOonduct  by  the  master  towards 
the  apprentioe,  or  by  the  apprentice  towards  the  master, 
either  party  may  sommon  the  other  before  the  chamberiain, 
who  has  power  to  abjudicate  between  them,  and,  upon  the 
disobedience  or  lefiractory  conduct  of  either  party,  may 
commit  the  offender  to  Bridewell. 

The  main  objections  to  apprenticeship  are,  its  interference 
with  the  property  which  every  man  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
in  his  own  labour,  and  its  encroachment  not  oidy  on  the 
hberty  of  the  workman*  but  also  of  those  who  might  be 
dispc»ed  to  employ  him,  and  who  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
tjidfse  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  empbyed  or  not  To  reauire 
ia  the  mora  coomM>n  mechanical  trades  the  same  length  of 
^ipcentioeship  as  in  the  nicer  and  more  difScult  arts,  is  ma- 
mSuHy  nnneooBsaiy  aad  inexpedient;  and  it  is  obvious  that 


long  apprenticeships  have  a  tendency  rathe/  to  repress  thap 
encourage  a  love  of  industry,  as  an  apprentice  is  excluded 
ttom  the  greatest  incentive  to  voluntary  labour,  namely,  a 
participation  in  the  firuits  of  his  exertions  or  skill.  Most  of 
these  objections  apply  to  apprenticeship  as  a  necessary 
rather  than  a  voluntary  contract,  and  are  of  course  removed 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law.    At  the  age  at  which  ap- 

Srentices  are  usually  bound  some  subjection  to  restraint  is 
esirable ;  and,  whether  by  being  bound  as  an  apprentice, 
or  by  working  as  a  journeyman,  a  workman  is  most  likely 
to  gain  a  complete  knowledge  Qf  his  trade,  and  to  acouire 
habits  of  industiy,  may  be  left  to  the  determination  of  Uioso 
who  are  practicany  interested  in  the  question, 

APPROACHES,  the  general  term  given  to  the  trenches 
excavated  by  the  besieger,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  roads, 
by  which  he  may  advance  from  his  camp  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach  made  in  the  walls  of  a  fortress  without  being  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  defenders.  These  approaches  sometimes 
consist  of  covering  masses  only,  formed  either  with  earth  in 
bags,  with  fascines,  stuffed  gabions,  wool-packs,  or  bales  of 
cotton. 

APPROVER.  By  our  antient  law,  where  a  person  who 
had  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  indicted  for  treason  or 
felony,  confessed  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  court  to  reveal  on  oath  the  accomplices 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  called  an  approver. 

The  judge  or  court  might  in  their  discretion  eive  judg- 
ment and  fiward  execution  upon  the  party  confessing,  or 
admit  him  to  be  an  approver.  In  the  latter  case  a  coroner 
was  directed  to  receive  and  record  the  particulars  of  thf 
approver's  disclosure,  which  was  called  an  appeaJk  and  pro- 
cess was  thereupon  issued  to  apprehend  and  try  the  appeUe^g, 
viz.  the  persons  whom  the  approver  had  impeached  as  the 
partners  of  his  crime. 

As  the  approver,  in  revealing  his  accomplices,  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  the  crime  which  he 
had  confessed,  and  was  only  respited  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  it  was  conceived  that  an  accusation,  made  under 
such  circumstances,  was  entitled  to  peculiar  credit,  and  the 
accomplices  were  therefore  put  upon  their  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  a  grand  jury. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  appeals  [see  Appkal]  the 
parties  accused  by  the  approver  were  allowed  to  choose  the 
mode  of  trial,  and  the  approver  might  be  compelled  to  fight 
each  of  his  accomplices  in  succession.  But,  unlike  an  ap* 
peal  by  an  innocent  person,  the  prosecution  at  the  suit  ef 
an  approver  might  be  defeated  and  discharged  by  a  pard<m 
gmnted  by  the  king  either  to  the  approver  or  to  the  ap«> 
pellee. 

If  the  approver  failed  to  make  good  his  appeal,  judgment 
of  death  was  given  against  him.  If  he  succeeded  in  con- 
victing the  appellee,  then  he  was  entitled  to  a  small  daily 
allowance  from  the  time  of  being  admitted  approver,  and  to 
a  pardon  from  the  king. 

The  appeal  by  approvers  had  become  obsolete  befixe  the 
abolition  of  it  by  parliament ;  and  the  present  practice  is  to 
prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  against  all  parties  implic^ited  in 
the  charge,  and  to  permit  tiie  criminal  who  confesses  bis 
guilt  to  give  evidence  against  his  companions  before  the 
grand  jury.  If  upon  the  trial  the  demeanour  and  testimony 
of  the  accomplice  is  satisfactory  to  the  court,  he  is  recom- 
mended to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  (See  8  Hawk.  Crown 
Law,  ch.  24.) 

APPROXIMATION,  fix>m  the  Latin,  signifies  a  drow- 
ing  near  to.  In  mathematics,  results  are  said  to  be  fbund 
by  approximation,  when  the  process  empbyed  gives  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  the  result  required. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  observed  phenomena  in  every 
branch  of  experimental  philosophy  are  approximations,  more 
or  less  near,  to  the  trutn.  Thus  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or 
the  diameter  of  a  planet,  are  only  known  appraximatelT  * 
but  general  custom  does  not  sanction  the  appUeation  of  the 
term  to  any  '  drawing  near*  in  which  the  imperfection  arises 
from  error  of  the  senses,  or  of  insmiments.  It  is  only  when 
the  defiBcts  of  mathematical  analysis  oblige  us  to  be  ooatent 
with  a  formula  which  gives  results  only  nearly  tme,tliat  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  approximate.  To  this  part  of  the  suh^ 
ject,  then,  we  confine  ourselves. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fhet,  that  iliere  aro  very  few 
mathematical  prooesses,  except  those  of  ^uro  geometry  ,whieh 
give  absolutely  correct  determinations,  in  which  the  answer 
obtained  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  question.    But  the  fhuh  is  not  in  the 
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{trooeues  themselvest  but  in  the  problems  whica  it  n  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  them,  and  in  the  nature  of  ahthmetioil,  as 
distinguished  from  geometrical,  magnitude.  It  is  worth 
irhile,  briefly,  to  elucidate  this  point  In  geometry,  the 
mind  conceives  one  line  or  angle  to  differ  from  another  by 
bome  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  which  can  be  amgned, 
und  a  magnitude  is  rather  imagined  to  be  given,  than 
lictually  given.  If  we  attempt  to  construct  the  Ime  or  angle 
of  geometry,  we  must  have  recoiune  to  approximation,  and 
that  of  the  roughest  character,  since  the  errors  are  as  great 
as  those  of  the  senses.  It  is  only  by  laying  down  the 
postulate  that  any  line  or  angle  can  be  assigned  inde- 
pendently of  all  mechanical  methods,  that  geometry  becomes 
a  science  of  absolute  exactness.  In  arithmetic,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  first  notion  of  numbers  throws  a  theoretical 
difficulty  in  the  way.  We  can  imagine  a  line  to  grow  or 
increase  continuously :  that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall 
tiot  increase  from  one  to  two  feet,  without  previously  assuming 
every  possible  length  which  lies  between  one  and  two  feet. 
This  idea  is  forced  upon  us  whenever  we  see  points  moving 
to  or  from  each  other.  But  is  it  therefore  true,  that  every 
possible  length  which  is  greater  than  one  foot  and  less  than 
t^vo,  can  be  expressed  by  one  foot  and  some  determinate 
numerical  fraction  of  a  foot?  This  question  reduces  itself 
to  the  fbllowing.    Let  A  D  be 


+ 


+ 


f— 

A  B        D  C 

inreater  than  A  B  (one  foot),  and  less  than  AC  (two  feet) ;  if 
B  C  be  successively  divided  into  two  equd  parts,  three  equal 
parts,  four  equal  parts,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  does  it  follow 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  subdivisions  must  of  necessity 
fall  upon  the  point  D,  previously  taken  at  hazard  ?  If  we 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  we  should  certainly 
mnswer  in  the  affirmative,  for,  though  the  finest  compasses 
were  used,  we  should  soon  find  some  point  of  subdivision  so 
near  to  D,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  severest 
test  our  senses  could  apply.  But  our  mechanical  points 
are  minute  solids,  while  the  mathematical  point  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  Conceive  the  latter,  and  the 
affirmative  answer  does  not  appear  self-evident ;  for  though 
the  continuation  of  the  points  of  subdivision  is  unlimited,  the 
number  of  points  which  can  be  taken  in  the  line  is  also 
unlimited.  But  we  can  demonstrably  answer  the  question 
in  the  negative  (see  the  Society's  Treatise  on  the  Study  qf 
Mathematics,  p.  81):  as  an  insunce,  let  BD  be  equJ  to 
the  side  of  that  square  of  which  B  C  is  the  diagonal,  or  let 
Be  be  the  circumference  of  that  circle  of  which  B  D  is  the 
diameter.  In  neither  case  can  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
B  C  ever  fall  on  D. 

Here  then  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  approximation,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
required  relation  between  concrete  magnitudes  is  absolutely 
expressible  in  numbers.  In  fact,  we  may  state  Uie  following 
as  a  result  of  experience,  though,  not  so  far  as  we  know, 
capable  of  demonstration:— numbers  being  taken  at  hazard, 
and  submitted  to  any  process  which  requires  the  solution  of 
an  equation  higher  than  the  first  degree,  the  odds  are 
greater  than  can  be  assigned  against  obtaining  an  absolute 
result  without  approximation.  In  a  common  table  of  loga- 
rithms, fixing  at  hazard  upon  any  number,  the  odds  are 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  to  one  against  choosing  a  number 
of  which  the  logarithm  can  be  exactly  given. 

This  would  appear  to  throw  an  air  of  uncertainty  over 
almost  all  the  conclusions  of  pure  mathematics,  and  justly 
so,  if  it  were  not  for  the  following  truth,  which,  except  so  far 
us  the  labour  of  approximation  is  concerned,  renders  it 
practically  immaterial  whether  a  result  is  obtained  exactly, 
or  by  approximation.  Any  equation  whatsoever,  which  ex- 
presses the  conditions  of  a  possible  problem,  if  not  capable 
of  exact  solution,  may  yet  be  so  far  satisfied  that  a  number 
or  fraction  can  be  ibund,  which,  on  being  tried  in  the  given 
equation,  shall  produce  an  error  smaller  than  any  we  may 
think  it  necessary  to  name  at  the  outeet.  For  instance,  the 
ratio  which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  its  dia- 
meter does  not  admit  of  an  exact  and  absolute  determination. 
If  any  two  numbers  be  named,  their  ratio  is  either  too  great 
or  too  small.  Bat  supposing  it  asked  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circ\«  from  its  diameter  so  nearly,  that  the 
error  shall  not  be  so  much  as  a  foot  for  every  hundred  miles 
of  diameter,  or  in  that  proportion.  It  can  be  shown  to  be 
than  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  multiply  the  diameter 


by  355  and  divide  by  113 :  which,  if  the  diameter  were  1  ^0 
miles,  would  give  314  miles,  280  yards,  and  one  foot :  tlu«. 
though  too  small,  is  within  the  conditions  of  tlie  questitm, 
not  being  too  small  by  one  foot.  Again,  though  it  is  ini 
possible  exactly  to  solve  the  equation  jr~7  or  sr—l  ^  0,  ttiat 
IS,  to  find  a  fraction  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  shall  rnakc 
7,  yet  naming  any  fraction,  however  small,  at  pleasure,  f<  »r 
example,  one  millionth  or  '  00000 1,  it  is  possible  so  to  deter- 
mine Xt  that  3^ — 7,  though  not  absolutely  nothing,  shall  be 
less  than  the  proposed  fraction,  one-milliontb. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  methods  of  ap- 
proximation :  no  space  which  we  could  devote  to  the  snbjcrt 
would  suffice  to  explam  any  of  them  with  suffictent  detail 
to  render  them  of  practical  use.  We  shall  therefore  eontent 
ourselves  with  giving  a  eeneral  view  of  one  of  the  gre^t 
methods,  we  might  say,  tne  great  method,  usually  emplo>  vd. 
and  shall  thereby,  in  sueo^ing  articles,  show  the  youn/ir 
mathematician  that  various  methods,  upon  which  be  ma^t 
have  come  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  contain  a  comm'm 
principle,  though  disguised  under  the  various  fonns  of 
calculation  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  differvnc 
cases.    We  must  now  suppose  the  reader  acquainted  vitn 
the  elements  of  the  differential  calculus. 

When  a  number  is  given,  and  certain  processes  are  al»o 
known,  so  that  they  can  be  performed  either  exactly  or  ap- 
proximately, we  are  in  possession  of  the  solution  of  the  follow  • 
ing  question — given  tne  number,  and  the  process,  to  find 
the  result  of  the  process.    Hence  immediately  tliere  resultn 
reason  for  inquiry  into  the  inverse  question — knowini?  Uic 
process,  and  the  result  of  it,  what  was  the  number  on  whirh 
the  process  was  employed  ?  The  way  of  finding  this  numlnr 
is  called  the  inverse  process,  and,  if  of  sufficiently  fr-equvnt 
occurrence,  a  name  is  given  to  it,  and  the  rule  for  finding  it 
is  put  into  words,  and  arranged  in  its  most  systematic  frirm. 
Thus  the  process  of  squaring  or  multiplying  a  number  l<y 
itself,  is  known  when  multiplication  is  known,  and  the  que*- 
tion  is  easily  answered,  what  is  the  square  of  2)  or  an? 
other  number,  or  what  results  from  the  process  of  squan^-l: 
employed  upon  the  number  2^?    From  this  arise  «urh 
questions  as  the  following: — The  result  of  squaring  is  found 
to  be  50 ;  what  was  the  number  employed  f    This  can  ozih 
be  answered  approximatelv ;  that  is,  no  number  squam 
can  give  exactly  50.  though  one  can  be  found,  the  squarv 
of  which  is  as  near  50  as  we  please.    This  operation  occurs 
sufficiently  often  to  receive  the  name  of  the  extraction  if 
the  square  root,  and  the  rule  for  approximating  to  it  is  y^vW 
known.    We  can  now  carry  the  generalisation  a  step  farther, 
for  the  result  of  the  last  is  to  put  a  new  process  into  oiir 
hands  which  we  may  consider  as  direct,  sinoe  the  means  K-i 
performing  it  in  all  cases,  approximately  at  least*  lui%'e  bcv'o 
found.    We  may  now  ask,  what  is  the  result  of  the  pfoccw 
denoted  by 

any  number  being  substituted  instead  of  x :  but  the  invert* 
question — namely,  suppose  the  above  process  to  have  be'.n 
performed,  and  the  result  to  be  20 ;  wluU  number  was  em- 
ployed ?— presents  itself  and  requires  new  investintiun^. 
Neither  the  direct  nor  inverse  process  in  this  case  has  re- 
ceived a  name ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  name  as  many  a« 
we  may,  each  addition  will  give  new  processes,  require  ueti 
inverse  processes,  and  won  ad  infinitum. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  process  of  approximaUon. 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  effect  which  a  small  cham-c 
in  the  number  employed  would  produce  upon  the  ^^»u.L 
We  say  a  small  change,  because  onanges  of  any  na^nitud^ 
require  formulas  of  great  intricacy,  oompared  with  small 
changes.    The  consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  cbaogo 
is,  among  other  things,  the  object  of  the  oi^PXRa.vTz  iu 
CALCULUS ;  into  which  we  can  here  enter  no  fVuthcr  thsn 
to  state,  that  in  connexion  with  every  process  it  disc«\c:« 
others,  which  we  shall  here  call  by  the  names  of  the  ^rut 
derived  process,  the  second  derived  process,  Sms.  ;  the  tw.» 
first  of  which  are  indispensable,  the  first  for  obtaining  thf 
approximation,  the  second  for  ascertaining  the  degrev  m 
accuracv  to  which  the  approximation  has  been  earned, 
These  ct^ntv^  processes  (as  we  here  call  them)  are  the  lin>6 
and  second  differential  coefficienU.    [See  DirruLXXTiAi, 
Calculus.] 

Let  fx  represent  the  reouired  process  or  ruifcriox.  I^r t 
f*x  and/"ar  represent  its  firet  and  second  derived  function »« 
We  suppose  this  notation  known  to  the  reader ;  but  an>  una 
who  has  studied  algebra  may  be  prepared  to  ioUov  ua  b^' 
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Mlbd  Mkk-mtih:  and  thirdly,  that  the  early  period  of  Um 
year  when  its  hlosaoms  unfold,  is  iadicative  of  a  southern 
rather  than  of  a  northern  climate.  As  to  the  latter  obser- 
vation, it  seems  to  he  completely  at  variance  with  facts,  for 
the  earliest  of  trees  in  leafing  are  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
and  the  sanguine  hawthorn,  which  are  both  found  wild  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  A^ft*  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  de- 
monstrate, from  any  published  evidence,  that  it  is  reallv 
found  wild  in  Armenia.  The  following  note  with  which 
ve  have  been  favoured  bv  Mr.  Royle,  the  distin^ished 
author  of  lUusiraHom  qf  the  Botany  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountcdfu  and  of  Cashmere,  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter: — ^*The  apricot  is  frequently  found  in  the  hills 
between  the  Granges  and  the  Jumna,  apparently  wild,  as 
well  as  the  walnut,  peach,  and  pomegranate.  The  two 
latter  appear  to  be  perfectly  wild,  at  least  they  are  found 
away  from  villages  and  covering  the  sides  of  hills ;  but  the 
latter  having  been  formerly  much  more  populous  than  they 
now  are,  many  sites  of  villsiges  and  cultivation  are  concealed 
and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  them.  The  apricot  is  so  generally  planted  round 
villages,  that  there  are  few  without  them,  the  fnni  beins 
eaten  fresh  and  also  dried,  while  a  very  fine  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  kernel.  My  collectors  in  visiting  Cashmere  said 
the  fruit  trees  there  formed  a  perfect  jungle.  The  dried 
apricot  is  brought  in  considerable  quantities  from  Cashmere 
into  India,  ana  called  Khoot-hanee.  I  am  myself  rather  in- 
clined to  think  the  Caubul  mountains  the  souree  of  many  of 
our  fruit  trees,  and  among  others  of  the  apricot* 

As  a  domestic  fruit  tree  in  the  climate  of  England,  the 
apricot  is  a  plant  of  less  importance  than  many  others ;  the 
early  season  at  which  it  blossoms  causes  it  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  effect  of  spring-frosts,  so  that  a  crop  of  its 
fruit  is  very  precarious.  It  is,  however,  very  much  culti- 
vated ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  say 
something  of  its  varieties  and  of  the  mode  of  managing  it. 

Apricots  in  this  country  are  produced  either  upon  open 
standard  trees,  or  upon  walls  with  a  westerly  aspect ;  an 
eastern  exposure  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  them,  at  least 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  fruit  produced  upon 
walls  is  the  finest,  but  that  from  standards  is  by  fiur  the  beat 
flavoured. 

Of  the  kinds  that  are  cultivated  upon  walls  there  are  only 
three  that  are  much  worth  having,  namely,  the  orange  for 
preserving,  and  the  Moorpark  and  Turkey  for  the  table ; 
several  outers  are  to  he  met  with  in  nurserymen^s  catalogues, 
but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

There  hi  e  only  two  sorts  that  deserve  notice  as  open  stand- 
ards, namely,  the  Breda  and  the  Brussels ;  the  former  a  small 
yellowish-brown  unspotted  kind,  the  latter  a  larger  com- 
pressed variety  with  rich  sanguine  blotches  on  its  sunned  side. 
Both  these,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  annually  loaded 
with  fruit  in  almost  any  situation  as  far  north  as  Ipswich, 
but  we  have  not  remarked  them  beyond  that  limit.  For 
preserving,  the  purpose  to  which  tiie  apricot  is  best  suited, 
tho  fruit  thus  obtained  is  far  superior  to  any  other,  as  it  com- 
bines a  moderate  degree  of  acidity  mUx  a  rich  saccharine 
quality.  In  the  south  of  Europe  there  is  a  sort  extensively 
cultivated  for  preserving,  which  is  hardly  known  in  Great 
Britain  ;  the  French  call  it  Alberge,  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Al  Berkhach,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Mish- 
wnsh  variety,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  alberge  is  not 
materially  different :  this  sort  is  too  tender  for  England. 

The  rules  for  training  the  apricot  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Psach.  xhe  practice  is  to  arrange 
the  shoots  upon  the  wall  in  what  is  called  the  fan  fiuhion, 
which  is  by  making  them  radiate  at  nearly  equal  distances 
from  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  point  where  the  scion 
and  stock  are  united.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  ^oots  are 
annually  shortened  back  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  aceording  to  their  strength,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  at 
from  ire  to  six  inches  distance  from  each  other.  Besides 
this,  the  first  shooU  Uiat  are  protruded  in  the  spring  should 
be  examined  in  May,  and  all  that  are  superfluous  ampu- 
J*^;  •he  stoutest  entirely,  the  weakest  only  reduced  to  the 
lenirtb  of  an  inch  ot  two,  when  they  will  often  become  flow- 
ering spor«« 

No  stocks  hr  aprieots  should  ever  be  employed  except  the 

mussel  plum  and  the  common  plum  for  clayey,  or  loamy,  or 

•andy  soil ;  and  the  seedlios  epricot  itself  for  soils  that  are 

warm  and  cakereous.    All  olheia,  and  especially  what  ii 

'he  BrompUm  slock,  are  so  unsuitable  to  the  oo&slittt- 

ie  apnool,  m  to  be  aheiwlived  and  worthleai. 


BeaidM  the  true  aprioot»  there  are  oeeasionaUy  teen  ia 
the  gardens  sorts  called  black  or  purple.  These  are  dtattnct 
species,  one  being  Prunue  dasycarpa,  and  the  other  Prunue 
Sibirica,  neither  of  which  is  at  aU  worth  the  trouble  of  culti- 
vating :  they  are  small,  dark  purple,  acid  fruits,  and  merely 
objects  of  curiosity. 

ATHIES,  an  Eg^tian  king,  the  son  of  Pfeammis,  (He- 
rod, ii.  161,)  otherwise  called  Paammuthis;  he  was  ti«e 
eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  (Eusebius,)  or  the 
seventh  aoeording  to  Africanua.  His  name  is  alao  wnttca 
Ouaphree  by  tiie  Greeks,  and  he  appean  in  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory under  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Jeremiah  xliv.  30  u 
Apriea  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  693,  and  reigned  twenty- 
five  years.  Early  in  his  reign  (b.c.  686)  Jerusaleaa  «ae 
plundered  by  Nebuchadneazar ;  after  which  a  great  number 
of  the  people  of  Judah  took  refrige  in  Eg>-pt,  under  the  ooa* 
duet  of  Johanan,  who  carried  the  prophet  Jeremiah  with 
him  toTahpanhes«  (Daphnss,)  then  the  residence  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  Apries,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  mads 
an  exnedittoB  against  Cyprus,  and  had  a  naval  engagement 
with  Uie  T^rians.  Near  the  close  of  his  reign  1m  sent  an 
army  against  the  Greeka  of  Cyrene,  which  was  defeated 
with  great  loss.  This  caused  a  revolt  among  the  Sgypciana, 
which  ended  in  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  Apriee 
about  B.C.  569,  or  568.  [See  Amasis.]  He  was  buried  is  the 
tombs  near  the  great  temple  of  AtbensDa  at  Sais,  where  hia 
ancestors  of  the  Saite  dynastv  were  interred  (Herod,  ii.  Ki^j), 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  consists  of  thirty 
days,  which  was  the  number  said  to  be  assigned  to  it  by  Rty- 
muliis.  Numa  Pompilius  deprived  it  of  one  day,  whidi  J uli us 
Csssar  restored,  and  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  In  the 
original  Alban  or  Latin  Calendar,  April  held  the  first  sta- 
fion,  and  then  consisted  of  thir^-six  days.  (See  Piti-^<-i« 
Lexicon  Aniiq,  Roman,  tom.  i.  p.  129  ;  Brady's  Clavig  <  a 
lencUtria,  p.  67.)  Its  name  is  usually  considered  to  h^vr 
been  derived  from  openr^,  to  open ;  either  from  the  opeDiti:^ 
of  the  buds,  or  of  the  bosom  oi  the  earth  in  produciuK  %  e^i-- 
tation.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  Ooster  or  Ea^tt-T- 
Monath,  In  this  month  the  sun  travels  thnnij^h  parts  of 
the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus,  that  is  to  sav,  of  those  parf^ 
of  the  ecliptic  which  astronomers  designate  by  those  nanio^. 
The  real  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  constellations  i% 
through  parts  of  Pisces  and  Aries.  [See  PBBca$su>x, 
Zodiac] 

APRIL  CEREMONIES.  The  custom  of  making  fi^iU 
on  the  first  of  April  is  a  practice  well  known  in  Engljin^i, 
France,  Sweden,  and  probably  in  other  countries  of  £u* 
rope ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  an  immemorial 
custom  among  the  Hindoos  held  near  the  same  period  in 
India,  toward  the  end  of  March,  called  the  Huli  FestiT«l« 
when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  every 
class,  and  jpeople  are  sent  upon  errands  and  expeditions 
which  end  m  disappointment,  and  raise  a  lauj^h  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  person  sent  (See  Asiat.  Bet,  vol.  li.  p.  334.) 

The  origin  of  this  April  custom  seems  unknown  wvry 
where,  thoueh  Bellingen,  in  his  Etymology  qf  French  Pro- 
verbst  considers  that  it  may  possibly  have  an  allusion  to  the 
mockery  of  our  Saviour,  about  this  time,  by  the  Jews  :  a 
conjecture  which  is  in  some  degree  paralleled,  if  tii  t 
corroborated,  by  the  custom  of  Lifting  in  the  Easter  holida}  », 
undoubtedly  intended  to  represent  our  Saviour's  resurrectiun. 

In  England,  the  first  of  April  is  usually  termed  *  All 
Fools*  Day/  and  the  person  imposed  upon,  an  April  Fik>I. 
In  France  this  person  is  called  a  '  Poisson  d' Avnl,'  i.  f„  a 
mackarel,  or  silly  fish.  In  Scotland,  'an  April  Gowk/ 
Maurice,  Indian  Antiq,  vol.,  vi.  p.  71,  speaks  of  the  Huh 
Festival  as  the  celebration  of  the  period  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. 

A'  PRICVRI  and  A*  POSTERICXRI ;  Uologieal  terms. 
si^ifying,  literally,  "  from  a  thing  before,**  and  **  frvm  a 
thing  after.**  They  are  applied  to  diatingviah  betweon  tvo 
different  methods  of  reasoning,  the  firaW  d  frioHt  in  which 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  previous  argumenta^  which 
render  it  unnecessary  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  cat* 
in  point ;  the  second,  dpoeUriori,  in  which  the  thin^  to  b« 
proved  is  examined,  and  made  the  souree  out  of  which  the 
reasoning  is  drawn.  It  must  be  noticed,  hmrever*  thai 
these  are  rather  terms  of  common  oonversatioa  and  writing, 
than  of  logic,  properly  so  called ;  so  that  they  are  eeldoa 
noticed  by  writers  on  that  soienoe.  The  use  of  them  la  m 
general  very  vague,  and  Uie  conset^uanee  of  any  attempt  to 
define  them  very  strictly  would  be  either  to  make  out  dpnon 
leasoiiiDg  to  be  altogether  impoatible^  or  to  throv  iAsupccw 
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able  dittcultles  in  the  way  of  finding  where  it  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  In  common  language,  we  reason  d  priori 
when  we  imer  the  existence  of  a  &)d  fVom  the  general 
dilficulties  in  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  what  we 
then  call  the  creation,  on  any  other  hypothesis;  but  we 
reason  d  poiierion  when  we  infer  the  same  from  marks 
of  intelligent  contrivance  in  this  particular  creation  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  term  d  priori  is,  however,  frequently  uted  in  a  sense 
which  implies  '*  previous  to  any  special  examination/*  As 
when  a  sentence  begins  with  '*  a  priori  we  should  think, 
&c*  Sec**  which  in  most  cases  will  be  found  to  mean  no- 
thing more  than  an  0xpression  of  the  leaniiig  which  the 
speaker  found  his  mind  inclined  to,  when  he  had  only  heard 
the  proposition,  and  before  he  had  investigated  it. 

All  d  priori  reasoning  is  dubious,  to  say  the  least :  In 
bet  very  few  cases,  if  any,  are  we  able  to  say  we  know 
sufficient  beforehand  to  render  this  sort  tff  Itrgument  safe. 
The  whole  mass  of  school  learning,  the  greater  part  of 
which  waa  overturned  by  the  inductive  pnilosophy,  was 
based  upon  d  priori  argument  But  though  the  method  is 
of  little  effect  towards  the  establishment  of  truth,  it  is  highly 
effective  in  its  discovery ;  indeed,  by  the  Very  nature  of  its 
definition,  it  must  be  the  guide  which  points  out  the  probable 
direction  in  which  the  thing  sought  may  be  found.  Co- 
lumbus went  to  look  for  the  continent  of  America,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  convictions  of  his  own,  derived  from 
d  priori  reasoning.  So  far  he  was  right :  but  had  he  con- 
tented himself  with  writing  a  quarto  volume  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  new  continent,  by  reasons  which  were  only 
strong  enongh  to  make  it  right  to  look  for  more,  some  less 
imaginative  a  posteriori  reasoner  would  have  been  the  real 
discoverer. 

APSIDES,  a  Greek  term,  used  to  signifv  those  pohits  of 
ft  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  moving  at  rignt  angles  to  the 
line  drawn  to  the  primary.  These  points  are  also  those  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  firom  the  primary.  [See  Apoosb 
and  PsRiGXB  for  the  moon  and  sun ;  Af  fiftLiON  and  Px- 
RiHBLioif  for  the  earth  or  a  planet.] 

APT,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  about  nine  leagues  (twenty 
two  miles)  E.  of  Avignon  according  to  ReichaM*B  IHneraryf 
but  considerably  more  (above  thirty  miles)  by  measurement 
on  the  best  maps*.  It  is  a  very  antient  town,  having  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  who  planted  a  colony  nere  and 
irave  it  the  name  of  Apta  Julia.  There  are  some  remains 
of  antiquity :  the  present  walls  ar6  said  to  be  of  Roman  ori- 
gin, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  amphitheatre. 

Apt  is  on  the  soutn  bank  of  the  Caulon  or  Calavon,  (a 
feeder  of  the  Durance,)  and  there  is  a  fine  bridge  of  one 
arch  over  this  stream.  It  possesses  an  old  cathednil,  (for  it 
was  a  bishopric  befbre  the  revolution,)  in  the  subterranean 
ehapels  of  which  are  several  antient  remains.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  town  is  in  dried  fruits,  especially  plums.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  wax  candles,  which  are  in  consi- 
derable repute,  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  and  leather ;  they  also 
spin  cotton  and  silk.  The  neighbourhood  ftnmishes  ochre  of 
excellent  qualitv,  and  earth  for  pottery.  The  population, 
according  to  Malta  Brnni  is  S433.  43**  53^  N.  kt.,  5^  25'  £. 
long. 

Tlie  arrondissement  <^  Apt  contains  600  square  miles, 
and  above  52,000  inhabitants, 

APrrERAL.  a  term  us6d  in  arehllecture  with  reference 
more  particularly  to  a  mode  of  arrangement  peculiar  to  the 
temples  of  the  antient  Grreeks  and  Romans.  It  is  formed 
from  a  Greek  compound  term,  signifying  *  not  having  a  wing,' 
or  '  without  wings  ;*  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  a 
temple  having  prostyles,  or  portico^  of  columns  projecting 
frtim  its  frx)ntB  or  endB,  but  of  which  the  columns  do  not  ex- 
tend laterally,  and  run  along  the  flanks  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  make  it  peripteral.  FSee  Pbripteral, 
or  Pbriptbros.]  The  Pannellenium  ofiCgina,  apian  of 
which  wiU  be  found  with  the  article  ^omx,  vol.  l,  p.  141, 
is  peripteral;  but  if  the  outer  colmnns  of  the  fronts,  with 
the  ranges  along  the  flanks,  were  removed,  the  temple 
would  then'  be  apterai^  as  it  would  be  also  amphiprostyle. 
The  parallelogrammie  temples  of  the  Romans  were  for 
the  most  part  simply  apteral  prostyles,  and  their  arrange- 
ment has  oeen  much  more  followed  in  modem  works  than 
that  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  are,  with  ftw  exceptions, 
peripteral.     Our  modem  churches  which  have  porticoes, 
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though  some  of  them  are  professedly  on  the  Greek  modelp 
are,  nevertheless,  generally,  illustrations  of  the  apteral  ar- 
rangement, and  (»  these  that  of  St  Pancras  in  London 
may  be  best  referred  to  as  an  example. 

APULEIUS  (LUCIUS),  a  Platonic  phUosopher.  He 
lived  in  ^e  seoond  century,  and  was  bom  at  Madauroa  in 
Africa,  fie  studied  first  at  Cartha^  then  at  Athens,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the  Latin  language 
without  the  help  of  a  master.  He  was  a  man  of  a  Curious  and 
inquisitive  disposition,  especially  on  religions  6ul\jects{ 
and  to  gratify  this  curiosity,  he  travelled  extensively,  and 
sought  to  obtain  initiation  m  the  various  nunieriest  as  thay 
were  called,  by  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  many  leligioua 
and  philosoplucal  sects  were  veiled.  Having  spent  nearly 
his  Wnote  ixMtune  on  these  journeys,  In  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  admitted  as  a  priest  into  the  servioe  of  Osiris.  He 
practised  at  Rome  for  some  time  as  an  advocate,  and  then 
returned  to  seek  his  fortune  in  his  native  oountxyt  Afiica. 
Here  he  met  with  distinguished  auccesa :  but  he  set  him- 
self more  at  his  ease  bgr  a  pradent  marriage*  than  even  by 
his  professionid  gains.  A  widow,  by  name  Pndentilla, 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  had  wealth*  and  Wanted  e 
husband.  She  took  a  fl^noy  to  him ;  but  the  marriage  in- 
volved him  in  a  vexatious  lawsuit.  The  lady's  lelationa 
set  iq>  a  plea  that  he  had  attacked  her  heart  and  money 
with  the  weapons  of  sorcery;  and  they  accused  hiin  of 
being  a  magician  befi)te  Claudius  Maximua,  proconsul  of 
Africa.  Apuleius  tnade  a  apirited  defence ;  and  his  4po- 
hey,  or  Oratk)  de  Magia,  still  extant,  is  a  curioea  and 
vtuuable  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  age.  The  Golden 
Ass,  otherwise  cdled  the  Metamorphosis^  the  best-known 
work  of  Apuleius,  is  a  running  satire  on  the  absurdities  of 
magic,  die  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  amorous  intriguea  of 
debauchees,  and  the  systematie  outrages  of  thievea  and 
robbers.  The  dupes  to  the  research  after  the  philoiopber*a 
stone  afiected  to  find  authority  fbr  their  fantastic  science 
laid  down,  and  their  hopes  of  success  enoouraged,  in  that 
work.  The  episodes  are  the  most  valuable  poraons  of  the 
piece;  especially  that  of  Psyche.  Many  pervona  have  taken 
all  that  is  related  in  it  for  true  history :  St  Augustin  him- 
self had  his  doubts  on  this  head;  and  did  not  feel  satistal 
that  Apnleius  had  designed  this  book  only  as  it  lemanoek 
Some  of  the  antients  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  thi^ 
performance.  Macrobius  makes  over  the  Golden  Ass  and 
all  such  romances  to  the  perusal  of  nnrses  and  gossips. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects,  Apuleius  was  an 
unwearied  student,  and  has  touched  many  passages  with  a 
masterly  hand.  He  wrote  tiumeroUs  works  in  verse  and 
pmsc,  we  greater  part  of  which  are  lost.  They  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Dissertation  de  Vita  ei  Scriptu  Apukii^ 
prefixed  by  Wower  to  his  edition,  and  adopted  into  the 
Delphin.  It  is  probable  that  Api^leius  wrote  some  books 
in  (xreek  as  well  as  in  Latin.  He  also  translated  Plato*a 
Pheedofij  and  the  Ariihmetie  of  Nicomachus.  He  wrote 
treatises  De  Republican  De  Numerie,  and  De  Mueica,  Frag- 
ments from  his  Tdble  QuestionSf  his  Letters  to  CerelHa,  his 
Proverbe,  his  ffermagoras,  and  his  LuHcrOi  ate  scattered 
up  and  down  in  quotation.  Besides  his  Cfotden  Ass  and  his 
Apology,  his  work  De  Dogmate  Platoftis,  containing  three 
treatises,  1.  De  Philoeophia  Naturali,  2.  De  Phihtophia 
Morali,  3.  De  Philosophia  Rationali ;  hift  books,  De  Deo 
Socratis,  De  MundOf  wnich  is  a  translation  from  Aristotle^ 
and  his  Florida,  have  survived,  tie  took  great  pleasure  in 
declaiming,  and  was  heard  with  universal  applause.  The 
effect  produced  by  his  pleading  at  (Eea  was  so  mat,  that  the 
audience  burst  into  a  unanimous  demand  for  the  honours  of 
citizenship  to  be  conferred  on  him.  The  people  of  Garthage 
were  so  delighted  with  his  eloquence,  that  they  perpetuated 
the  remembrance  of  it  by  erecting  his  statue.  Several  other 
cities  paid  him  the  same  compliment.  Some  of  his  works 
have  been  prints  separately,  with  notes  by  learned  critics. 
The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numerous :  that  in  most 
general  use  is  the  Delphin,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 

The  Golden  Ass  has  been  very  ftequentlv  translated.  The 
Biographie  Universelle  enumerates  six  French  translations 
and  four  Italian,  besides  translations  Into  Spanish,  German, 
Flemish,  and  English.  W.  Adlington's  English  translation, 
first  printed  in  1566,  was  reprinted  in  1d71,  1582, 1596, 
1 639,  and  probablylater  also.  The  latest  and  best  English 
translation  is  by  Thos.  Taylor,  London,  1822,  one  vol.  8vo. 
This  volume  contains  also  the  treatise  on  the  God  of  So- 
crates, and  other  treatises;  with  a  life  of  Apuleius  prefixed. 

APU'UA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  southern 
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lialy  A  the  time  of  the  Romans.  lU  limits  wete  oti  the 
east  and  north  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  north-west  the 
river  Frento,  or  perhaps  the  Tifernus,  which  divided  it  from 
the  Frentani,  Samnium  on  the  west.  Lucania  on  the  south, 
and  Mesaapia  on  the  south-east.  It  does  not  appear  that 
tiie  Romans  ever  oonsidered  the  Messapian  peninsula,  now 
called  Terra  d'Otranto,  as  part  of  Apulia.  In  remoter  ages, 
tiie  whole  of  this  part  of  Itoly  was  known  to  the  Greeks  hy 
the  name  of  lapygia  (see  Herod,  iv.  99.)»  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Daunii,  the  Peucetii  or  Psdiculi,  the  Messapians, 
and  the  Salentini.  who  were  all  said  to  he  descendants  of 
Greek  or  Pelasgie  eolonies.  The  original  Apulians  were 
probably  a  tribe  of  the  Opid  or  OscL  (Niebuhr's  Hist  qf 
Jtome,  ToL  L) 

According  to  Strabo  (vi.p.  283),  the  Peucetii  extended 
•long  the  coast  from  Brundisium  to  Barium,  a  distance  of 
about  700  stadia;  north  of  the  Peucetii  were  the  Daunii, 
and  then  the  Apuli,  eztendins  to  the  southern  confines  of 
ike  FrentanL  Strabo  adds,  Siat  in  his  time  the  names  of 
Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  the  natives,  and 
Chat  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  antient  limits  of  these  people. 
Romaa  Apulia,  in  its  extended  sense,  included  the  countries 
ef  the  Apuli,  the  Daunii,  and  the  Peucetii.  The  islands  of 
Diomedes,  now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  also  to  it  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  ApuUa  were  Teanum,  Luoeria,  Asculum.  Ar- 
cyrippa  or  Arpi,  Sipontum,  Salapia,  Barium,  Egnatia,  Canu- 
flium,  and  Venusia,  the  birth-place  of  Horace.  This  country 
auffered  gieatlv  during  the  second  Punic  war,  when  some  of 
its  towns  sided  with  Hannibal  and  others  with  Rome.  The 
whole  finally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the 
iall  of  the  western  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
idisputed  between  the  Groths,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Longobards,  and  the  Saracens.  The  Normans  conquered 
Apwia  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Norman  kings  of 
fiioily  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  and  princes  of 
Capua.  These  two  names  included  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tineffUal  dominions.  When  afterwards  the  monarchy  was 
dtvided  into  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Sicily  ultra  pharum,  and 
8ieily  eiira  pharum,  the  latter  vulgariy  called  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  toe  name  of  Apulia  was  definitively  limited  to 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  continental  km^om,  con- 
sisting of  the  ApuUa  of  the  Romans  and  the  Messapian 
peninsula.  [See  Puglxa.] 

APURE  RIVER.    [See  Orinoco.] 

APURIMAC,  a  river  in  South  America,  which  carries 
«ff  all  Cba  waters  that  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  CordiUaras,  between  the  1 1th  and  1 6th  degrees  of  south 
kl.  Its  source  is  in  the  high  range  which  extends  to  the 
north  oi  ArsfpUpa^  near  the  16th^  degree  of  lat,  under  the 
parallel  of  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  to  the 
north-west  of  that  lake,  and  nearly  under  the  meridian  of 
7S°.  At  first  it  runs  to  the  north,  but  by  degrees  declines 
to  the  north-east,  descending  in  that  direction  in  a  trans- 
vena  valley  of  the  range  to  tiie  meridian  of  71^,  where 
it  enten  into  a  longitudinal  vallev,  and  suddenly  changes 
its  course  to  the  north-west,  in  wnich  direction  it  traverses 
t*  of  lat,  from  the  15  th  to  the  12th.  In  this  space  its 
waters  aro  increased  by  two  tributaries,  the  Calcamavo  and 
the  Viiicamauo.  The  former  joins  it  from  the  west,  having 
gatheied,  in  its  course  of  about  1 50  miles,  the  waters  of 
BDany  smidl  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  western  riange 
of  the  Cordilleras  in  transverse  valleys.  The  Villcamayo 
tana  to  the  east  of  the  Apwirmai,  in  a  longitudinal  valley, 
•early  parallel  to  it,  from  15°  to  12° ;  and  is  separated  from 
tha  Apurimac  by  a  high  range  of  mountains.  This  stream 
runa  upwards  of  220  miles.  Near  1 2°  lat.,  the  Apurimac 
ie  joined  by  the  Jat^a  or  Aiouxa,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  its  tributaries,  which  rises  between  the  loth  and 
1  lib  degTees  of  south  lat.,  on  the  southern  decliWty  of  that 
dwin,  £om  which,  on  the  north,  the  Tunguragua  and 
Huallagua  descend,  and  flows  down  in  a  longitudinal  valley 
Ifom  north  to  south,  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  13th  degree 
of  lat  Here  it  changes  its  course,  running  to  the  east ;  but 
ii  soon  returns  to  the  12th  degree  by  two  bends  of  a  semi- 
eifoular  form,  afterwards  enters  the  plains,  and  joins  the 
Apnrimae  imder  the  12th  degree  of  south  lat,  after  a 
course  of  about  300  miles. 

After  iu  junction  with  the  Xauxa,  the  Apurimac  runs 
through  the  plains  in  a  north-eastern  dilution  till  it 
meets,  in   1(^  45'  south  lat,  the  Pangoa,  which  brings 

^m  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  eastern  declivity 
be  mountaiA-ffange  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa  on 
east ;  and  at  this  junction  the  name  of  the  Apurimac  is 


changed  into  that  of  Tambo,  under  which  name  it  unitaa 
in  1^  31^  with  the  Parobeni,  and  then  takes  the  name  of 
Ucayali.  The  whole  course  of  the  Apurimac  may  amount 
to  nearly  500  miles. 

It  does  not  seem  that  either  the  Apurimac  or  any  of  it* 
tributaries  is  adapted  to  the  transport  of  commodities. 
Their  rapid  course  in  a  stony  bed  between  high  rocks  an«l 
the  shallowness  of  their  waters,  render  them  entire! v  uatit 
for  navigation.  On  the  contrary,  they  oppose  consiocrahio 
obstacles  to  travelling  by  land,  on  account  of  the  height 
and  steepness  of  their  rocky  banks,  and  in  many  plain  * 
cannot  be  passed  but  by  bridges  made  of  cords  or  wiIloi%  - 
twigs,  after  the  fashion  of  wicker-work.  Our  authorities 
do  not  mention  any  fish  in  these  rivers.  The  only  advan- 
tage which  is  derived  from  them  is  the  fertilizing  of  a  few 
low  tracts  along  their  banks,  by  the  spreading  (^  their 
waters. 

The  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  though  of  consider- 
able length,  are  rather  narrow.    Near  the  sources  they  are 
mere  crevices  and  ravines,  but  lower  down  they  widen  to 
an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  miles,  which  sometime* 
extends  even  to  five.     They  are,  however,  not  without 
cultivation.    As  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  lie  between 
6000  and  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  no  tropical 
productions  can  be  raised  on  them,  but  they  produce  the 
grains  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and  barlev,  and  our 
firuits,  as  also  great  quantity  of  papas.    In  the  lower  parts, 
especially  towards  the  eastern  plains,  sugar,  cacao^  and 
cotton  are  raised  in  great  quantity ;  the  fint  is  veiy  abun- 
dant in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Xauxa  and  Apurimac ;  and 
here  the  gardens  are  chiefly  planted  with  plantaina  and 
pine-apples.    Indian  com  and  ^ams  are  cultivated  for  con- 
sumption.   The  mountains  which  skirt  the  valleys  afTuni 
pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Apurimac  and  its  tributaries 
IS  the  most  important  and  most  populous  part  of  the  reptiU- 
lie  of  Peru;  it  comprehends  the  three  departments  uf 
Junin  or  Tarma,  Ayacucho  or  Guamanga,  and  Cuzro,  It-k 
superior  cultivation  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  itb  bein^ 
much  more  fertile  than  the  countries  along  the  Pacific,  but 
also  probablv  still  more  to  the  higher  degree  of  civdizatma 
which  its  inhabitants  had  attained,  under  the  reign  of  t!ic 
Incaa,  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  still  mo^tlv 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  industrious  descendant*  (if 
the  antient  Peruvians,  and  contains  many  towns  of  import- 
ance,  among  which  we  mav  mention  Tarma,  Quanta  Veii.-M. 
and  Guamar^ga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa,  and  Cusco.  tLe 
antient  residence  of  the  Peruvian  monarrhs,  in  the  \allrv 
of  the  Villcamayo.  (Alcedo*s  Z>iciionttry,  Humboldt  s  an  i 
Maw*s  Travels,) 

APUS,  (Constellation,)  firom  the  Greek  airovc,  without 
feet,  used  to  signify  the  bird  of  Paradise,  the  avis  Indica  t>f 
linnsBus,  which  was  formerlv  believed  to  have  no  feet.  It 
is  a  constellation  introduced  by  Bayer,  and  lies  too  near 
the  south  pole  to  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  Octans,  Pavo,  Triangulum  Australe,  and  Caxue- 
leon.    Its  principal  stars  are  designated  as  follows : 


• 
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AQUAFORTIS.    [See  Nitwc  Acid.] 

AQUA-REGIA.    [See  Chlorini.] 

AQUA^RIUS,  (Constellation,)  the  Water-bearer,  one  of 
the  twelve  zodiacal  constellations.  Its  Greek  name  i« 
*Y^pox6oCf  the  Water-pourer.  In  the  Indian  sodiac  it  i» 
simply  a  watexjug,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  Le- 
gentil,  is  Coumbam,  and  the  same  in  the  Arabic  :  in  the 
Egj'ptian,  it  is  a  male  figure  holding  two  urns,  from  vhrh 
the  water  fiows.  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  refers  the 
Water-bearer  in  different  places  to  the  fables  of  Deucal^^n, 
Ganymcdes,  Aristasus,  and  Cecrops.  Its  probable  ort:nn« 
however,  whether  we  place  the  origin  of  the  sodiac  in  India 
or  £g)'pt,  is  the  watery  season  of  the  year  iu  which  the  sun 
was  iu  this  sign.  Dupuis,  who  supports  the  latter  opmum, 
thinks  that  Aquarius  as  well  as  Caprioomus  and  Piws. 
refer  to  the  months  of  the  year  during  which  the  tnondatwa 
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neodnoibe  added,  that  a  Hiigle  grain  oT  Miid  or  Any  other 
hard  substance  under  the  rub^r  will  ruin  the  whole  work. 
Crradations  in  skies,  &&  are  sometimes  made  in  this  manner, 
though  more  generally  by  pouring  the  acid  on  slowly,  be* 
ginning  at  the  darkest  comer.  It  will  frequently  happen  that 
somo  portions  of  the  varnishes  will  become  so  hard,  that  the 
common  method  will  not  stir  them ;  in  this  case  a  little  of  the 
oil  of  spike  lavender  applied  with  the  finger  is  quite  certain  to 
produce  the  effect.  The  plate  is  now  cleaned  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  sent  to  the  printer  to  prove,  after  which  it  is  to 
be  exceedingly  well  cleaned  with  turpentine,  &c.,  and  another 
ground  laid ;  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  grains  fall  exactly  on  the  granulations  of  the 
former  ground,  which  is  called  re-biting.  It  is  done  by 
making  the  ground  much  stronger  than  was  used  before. 
Fortunately,  the  liquid  ground  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
granulate  upon  the  same  places  as  before,  and  when  the 
acid  is  again  applied  it  will  act  in  the  same  interstices  as 
before,  and  only  wants  a  little  care  to  make  it  answer.  The 
process  for  the  second  ground  is  the  same  as  for  the  first ; 
re-touching  with  the  acid  those  tints  which  require  more 
depth,  and  stopping  out  those  parts  that  are  sufficiently 
dark.  Another  proof  must  be  taken,  and  the  plate  then 
finished  with  the  burnisher,  which  some  use  with  oil,  but 
others  prefer  it  dry,  previously  filling  the  whole  plate  with 
powdered  white  lead,  by  which  it  can  be  seen  how  much 
has  been  burnished  down,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
colour  left  in  the  plate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  aquatinta  engraving  has  suffered 
much  odium  from  the  facility  with  which  inferior  plates 
can  be  produced ;  but  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  beauties, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  justly -celebrated  plates  to  the  Hunch- 
back, by  W.  Daniell,  £sq.  R.  A. ;  Mr.  Ostervald's  work  On 
Sicilt/ ;  and  many  others* 

A  Qua  to  fan  a,  a  poisonous  fluid  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  Italian  woman  of 
the  name  of  Tofana.  This  woman,  who  resided  first  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  afterwards  at  Naples,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  a  class  of  persons  known  under  the  name  of  Secret 
Poisoners  [see  Poisoning,  Sscrbt],  who  in  antient  times 
were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  destroying  life  at  any 
stated  period,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  year ;  and  who,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  regarded  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  extraordinary  terror.  In  the 
year  1669,  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.»  it  was 
observed  at  Rome  that  many  young  married  women  became 
widows,  and  that  many  husbands,  suspected  to  be  not  agree- 
able to  their  wives,  died  suddenly.  The  government  used 
great  vigilance  to  detect  the  poisoners ;  suspicion  at  length 
roll  on  a  society  of  young  wives,  whose  president  appeared  to 
be  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events, 
and  who  had  often  predicted  very  exactly  the  death  of  many 

S arsons.  By  means  of  a  crafty  female  their  practices  were 
etected ;  the  whole  society  were  arrested  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Spara,  together 
with  four  others,  were  publicly  executed.  It  appears  that 
Spara,  who  was  a  Sicilian,  derived  her  art  irom  Tofana  at 
Palermo,  the  latter  selling  the  poison,  which  from  hence 
acGuired  the  name  of  '  Aqua  deUa  Tofana,'  in  small  glass 
phials  with  this  inscription,  *  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Barri,* 
and  ornamented  with  the  image  of  the  saint.  Though  this 
infamous  woman  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  she  was  at  lengUi 
dragged  finom  a  monastery,  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge, 
and  put  to  the  torture.  She  confessed  that  she  had  been  in- 
strumental to  the  death  of  no  less  than  600  persons.  The 
dose  of  her  poison  was  from  four  to  six  drops :  yet  though,  in 
this  state  of  concen^tion,  its  nature  could  not  be  detected, 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  to  consist  of  a  solution  of 
arsenic ;  but  so  little  was  that  age  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  chemical  analysis,  that  they  had  no  means  of  detecting  a 
solution  of  arsenic  so  highly  concentrated  that  from  four  to 
six  drops  was  a  mortal  dose,  whereas,  at  present,  even  when 
arsenic  has  been  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and  mixed  with 
vegetable  and  animal  fluids,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  metallic 
form,  and  made  to  exhibit  all  the  physical  properties  of  the 
metal  to  the  naked  eye,  with  as  great  distinctness  as  in  any 
quantity,  however  laige,  when  wly  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
grain  has  been  procured.  Modern  chemistry,  thereforer  has 
deprived  the  poisoner  of  all  chance  of  escape  by  concealing 
or  diifguising  the  poison  he  administen. 

AQUEDUCT,  or  AQUifiDUCT  iaqua  ducitte),  as  it 
was  formerly  more  correctly  written,  is  composed  of  two 


Latin  words,  o^tcii,  in  the  genitive  case  aqwp,  and  durtut, 
signifying  together,  a  conductor  or  conduit  of  water.  In 
this,  its  more  extended  senset  the  term  aciue<luet  may  be 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  pipes  and  channels  for  the  roo* 
veyanoe  of  water,  but  it  is  commonly  restricted  in  ils  apph- 
cation  to  constructions  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  description, 
which  have  been  formed  above  the  surfaee  of  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  streams  of  water  in  a  rei^u- 
larly,  but  slightly  descending  current  across  TaDeys  and 
over  plains,  from  one  comparatively  high  point  to  another. 
The  canal  or  conduit  called  the  New  lUver,  by  which  water 
is  brought  into  London  from  a  distant  source,  is  strictly 
an  aqueduct,  but  it  is  not  what  is  generally  understood  by 
tho  term,  in  any  part  of  its  length.  Indeed  we  have  not 
in  this  country  an  example  of  the  sort  of  structure  winch 
the  term  designates,  though  it  may  be  exemplified  by  some 
of  the  canal  and  railway  ducts  in  the  norUi  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  such  as  Barton  Bridge,  in  Lancashire,  which 
carries  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s  canal  over  the  river  Irwell ; 
the  bridge  which  carries  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union 
Canal  over  the  valley  of  the  water  of  I^ith  at  Slate  ford ; 
and  the  Sankey  viaduct  in  the  line  of  the  liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway.  The  former  of  these  have  been  mroe- 
times  called  aqueducts,  but  this  application  of  the  term  only 
leads  to  confusion,  unless  bridge  be  superadded;  stror- 
tures  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  canal  are  indcsod  morv 
strictly  viaducts  than  aqueducts.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the 
form  and  structure  of  an  aquaiuct, — a  series  of  piers  equi- 
distant, or  nearly  so,  with  arches  connecting  their  beads  to 
form  one  continuous  and  nearly  level  line,  on  the  back  nf 
which  is  the  channel  or  water-coune. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  aqueducts,  properly  so  called,  till 
tlie  Roman  period,  yet  contrivances  hr  the  convey aure  cf 
water  firom  a  distant  source  for  the  supply  of  a  city  are  of 
great  antiquity.  Herodotus  (iii.  60)  describes  the  mode  in 
which  Eupalinus,  an  architect  of  Megara,  supplied  the  ciu 
of  Samoa  with  water.  A  hill  900  Greek  feet  high  w:i^ 
pierced  by  a  tunnel  seven  stadia,  or  4200  feet  long.  The 
tunnel  was  eight  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  in  tt 
there  was  cut  a  channel  thirty  feet  deep  (if  the  text  is  cor- 
rect) and  three  feet  wide,  through  which  the  water  waa  con- 
veyed in  pipes  (6xfrct;o/4€voy  fid  eutkijviitv)  from  a  larce 
source  to  the  city.  In  translating  the  word  owXi^  {Sf/i^m 
by  the  usual  term  '  pipe,'  we  do  not  mean  either  to  a»«4.Tt 
or  deny  that  pipes,  properly  speaking,  of  wood  or  mcial 
were  used  on  this  occasion:  the  word  may  here  aigui!) 
merely  channel  stones. 

Aqueducts  were  most  extensively  used  by  the  RomauA, 
and  on  the  sites  or  in  the  vicinities  of  many  of  their  morv 
important  cities  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe,— 
in  Greece,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily — parts 
remain,  even  to  the  present  day,  of  extensive  consinicta<^ns 
of  the  kind.  That  of  Segovia,  for  instance,  in  Old  Castdr. 
erected  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  a  magnificent  work.  Tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself  is  pre-eminentiy 
distinguished  by  a  long  series  of  these  almost  imperishabi^ 
memorials  of  her  antient  magnificence. 

The  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  were  built,  for  tlie  mo»t 
part,  of  brick,  and  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  of  nesr].i 
square  piers  running  up  to  the  same  height,~the  neccsssn 
fall  of  the  course  being  considered—  and  connected  by  icxm- 
circular  arches,  over  which  the  conduit  ran.    This  con«U..t 
had  a  paved  or  tiled  floor,  and  was  inclosed  laterally  by  «aIU 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  covered  with  a  transverse  arch,'  or  b> 
a  simple  flat  coping  of  stone.    This  species  of  conduit  fa'- 
quently  involved  a  serious  difiiculty,  for  if  the  aourco  of  the 
water  conveyed  were  much  higher  than  the  place  at  whirh 
it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  the  distance  too  short  to  rsdure 
the  flow  of  water  to  a  proper  velocity,  the  stream  had 
to   be   carried   in    a   winding   direction    to    expend    th«* 
height  in  a  greater  length.    Otherwise,  the  pressure  of 
water  from  the  head  would  burst  or  blow  up  the  co»vr- 
ing  arch  or  coping  of  the  aqueduct,  render  the  work  u«^ 
less,  and  inundate  the  country  over  which  it  was  aRenpCcd 
to  carry  it. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importanc*  <-  f 
the  Roman  works  of  this  kind  when  it  is  stated,  th4l  Rtwic 
was  supplied  with  water  from  souraes  varying  tnm  thirn 
to  sixty  miles  in  distance,  and  that  at  one  period  of  ita  hist  ry 
no  less  than  twenty  aqueducts  brought  as  many  diferrn: 
streams  of  water  across  the  vide  plam  or  Campagna  in 
which  the  city  stands.    Great  portions  of  the  distance  wvrv 
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commanded  in  the  name  of  Charles,  irritated  by  the  disaf- 
fection of  its  inhabitants,  laid  enormous  contributions  on 
them»  in  order  to  pay  which  all  the  plate  and  the  treasures 
of  the  churches  were  taken.  Numbers  of  the  citixens  were 
imprisoned,  and  many  outrages  committed  by  the  soldiers 
on  the  inhabitants.  This  ooourredin  1529.  The  plague, 
which  broke  out  soon  after,  completed  the  desolation  of  the 
''ity,  which  never  after  rocoverea  its  former  prosperity.  It 
was  long  considered  the  first  city  in  the  whole  kingdom  next 
to  Naples,  and  it  could  muster  15,000  armed  men  at  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-bell.  Charles  V.  built  the  castle,  which 
is  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  was  considered 
very  strong  at  the  time.  Ac[uila  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  tlie  river  Aterno  or  Pescara  flows. 
It  commands  the  view  of  a  fine  valley  about  sixteen  miles  iu 
length,  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  productive  in 
com,  fruit  trees,  flax,  and  esDecially  saffron.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  tne  lofty  Apennines,  which  rise 
behind  on  both  sides,  afford  pasture  in  summer  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  chain  to  the 
north-cast  of  Aquila  is  overtopped  by  Monte  Corno,  and 
that  to  the  south-west  by  the  mounts  called  Delia  Duchessa, 
which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Aterno  from  that  of  the  Salto, 
a  branch  of  the  Velino.  [See  Abruzzo.]  Aquila  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  paper,  leather,  and  woollen  cloths : 
its  comfits  or  sweetmeats  have  a  great  reputation.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  Italian  itineraries  of  1830,  is 
13.0U0.  The  walls  are  above  three  miles  in  extent,  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  is  now  occupied  by  gar- 
dens. It  had  once  twelve  gates,  eight  of  whicn  have  been 
blocked  up.  Aquila  has  declined,  while  Chieti,  Lanciano, 
Temmo,  and  other  towns  of  Abruzzo,  have  increased. 

The  province  of  Aquila,  which  once  occupied  the  largest 
part  of  Abruzzo,  has  l)eon  of  late  years  divided  into  two 
tntendffnze  or  divisions,  the  chief  towns  of  which  arc  Aquila 
and  Teramo.  Aquila  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente, 
and  also  of  a  military  commandant :  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts  for  its  division  are  held  here.  It  has  also  a  lyceum. 
The  streets,  though  generally  narrow,  are  straight,  and  it 
has  two  squares  ornamented  with  fountains.  The  palace  of 
justice,  or  town  house,  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  cathe- 
dral, are  its  principal  buildings.  It  reckoned  once  above  one 
hundred  churches,  and  numerous  monasteries,  besides  twelve 
nunneries ;  many  of  the  churches,  however,  had  fallen  to 
ruin  already  in  the  lost  century.  Others  have  been  since 
suppressed. 

Aquila  is  the  residence  of  many  fhmiUes  of  the  provincial 
nobility.  lU  inhabitants  speak  Italian,  like  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Roman  state,  and  not  dialect,  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  It  lies  in  42*'20'N.  lat.,  13**  28' E.  long.,  106 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Naples,  and  57  N.E.  of  Rome.  There  is 
a  post  road  from  Aquila  to  Sulmona,  32  miles  distant,  and 
from  thence  to  Naples.  A  mountain  road  leads  ftom  Aquila 
over  the  pass  of  Antrodoco  to  Rieti  in  Sabina,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome.  (Bernardino  Cirillo,  Annali  della  Cittd 
diir  Aoutla.) 

A'Q  UIL  A,  Ajct;Xac>  Dl^l^t  was,  according  to  Epiphanlus, 
D«  PonderibM  et  Mensuritt^  cap.  15,  a  relative  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  converted  from  idolatry  to  Christianity,  but 
afterwards  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  idolatrous 
astrology.  He  embraced  Judaism,  was  circumcised,  and 
translated  the  Old  Testament  literally  into  Greek  (Iron.  iii. 
24  ;  Euseb.  Demomt.  Evang.  vii.  1 ;  Hieronymus,  ep.  ad 
Pammach,  0pp.  erf.  Mart,  t  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  255).  Aquila  ad- 
hered so  strictly  to  the  Hebrew  text  that  he  translated 
il'lWia  iv  w^aXatV.  "irtSP  <mXirv6njc,  f)^  by  v^v,  Htt^l^ 

AyoptQ,    The  word  HD  /V  Jer.  vii.,  he  translated  vta vtc  and 

rrWh  anointed,  or  the  Messiah,  Ps.  ii.  JjXitfAfikvoQ,  and  con- 

sequently  the  Jews  preferred  his  translation  to  the  Septua- 
gint.  It  appears  also  from  Irenteus,  iii.  24,  that  the  Ebionites 
used  the  translation  of  Aquila  in  order  to  support  their  Ju- 
daizing  tenets.  The  remains  of  this  translation  have  been 
edited  by  Montfauron,  Martianay,  and  others,  in  the  //rjo- 
pia  of  Origen.  [See  Hkxapla.]  Dathe  de  Aquilce  Reli- 
qwu  Interpretationit  Hoaeat  in  OJfmacuiis  Dathh  ed.  Rosen- 
mui/er.  Lips.  1746.  8,  Schleusner.  Opttscula  Critica  ad 
verston^M  Grtproi  Vet,  Test,  per  tin  fntt  a.  Lips,  1812,8;  Ca- 
pelli,  Critica  Sacra,  ed.  Schar/enberg,  1,  v.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  805. 
The  translator  DlTpy.  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  is 
called  in  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  Dl7p3M>  Onkelos.  [See 
Onkblos.]  • 


AQUILE'GIA,  literallv  the  Water gtdhertr,  beamae  tha 
leaves  collect  water  in  their  hollow,  is  a  small  eenas  •  f 
plants,  commonlv  called  Columbine»,  belonging  to  tne  cro«  - 
mot  tribe,  of  which  several  species  are  cultivatea  in  gardens. 
They  are  known  from  aconitum,  to  which  they  are  Uic  mo%t 
nearly  related,  by  the  leaves  of  the  calvx  being  all  of  tlu' 
same  tbrm  and  size,  and  bv  the  petals  navin^  each  a  Xotig 
curved  horn  or  spur  at  the  base.  All  the  s^tes  are  hanil- 
some  perennials,  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  rnmu 
of  their  roots:  the  commonest,  nence  named  A,  vulgam,  i, 
found  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  and  all  other  pan«  ^i 
Europe ;  it  has  produced  many  varieties,  differing  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  pctnU, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  commonly  cultivated.  The  ot^.f  r 
species  are  found  eiUier  in  the  north  of  Ashi,  or  in  North 
America.  They  are  all  acrid  plants,  but  so  much  infen>^r 
in  virulence  to  aconite,  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  t » 
their  qualities. 

AQUILEIA,  a  town  of  the  antient  Veneti,  whose  orisrin 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante-Roman  ages,  was  made  a. 
Roman  colony  in  the  year  181  B.C.,  and  became  the  first 
city  in  the  Venetia,  and  the  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the  aide  t  f 
lUyricum  and  Pannonia.     It  was  built  near  the  right  <  •<- 
western  bank  of  the  river  Sontius,  now  Isonzo,  in  a  kiw  aiii 
fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers.    It  was  a  place  «<f 
great  trade,  for,  although  several  miles  distant  tnm  the  n -a  «t 
of  the  Adriatic,  vessels  could  reach  it  through  canals  wluc  h 
communicated  with  the  rivers  Natissa  and  Anfora,  whu  h 
flow  near  it.    Its  walls  were  twelve  miles  in  extent,  at<tl 
the  citjr  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  and  other  spU-n- 
did  buildings.    The  Via  jEmilia,  a  continuation  of  thi>  Ki » • 
minian  road  from  Rome,  led  through  Ariminum  and  Bofi«>- 
nia  to  Aquileia.    Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  other  empon-r* 
occasionaUy  resided  in  this  city.   The  poet  Cornelius  Uali  i. . 
was  bom  here.     Aquileia  distinguished  itself  for  its  fid«  l-  > 
to  Rome.    When  the  Thracian  Maximinus,  after  the  dtf.n'h 
of  Alexander  Severus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the   le- 
gions of  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  outlawed  by  the  Rom.4ri 
senate,  he  marched  against  Italy  to  avenge  lumself.     T"  «. 
citizens  of  Aquileia  boldly  opposed  his  paasage,  and  austai  (<.  i 
a  siege,  during  which  the  women  vieu  with  the  men  in  t-  •• 
defence  of  the  town.    The  soldiers  of  Maximinus,  di^ean- 
ened  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  the  dday  thrrt  b> 
occasioned  to  their  intended  march  upon  Rome,  revolts  i 
and  killed  Maximinus  and  hii  son,  ▲.o.  241.    Thm  Rutn-m 
senate,  relieved  of  its  fears,  voted  thanks  to  the  Aquileian^ 

Aouileia,  from  its  situation,  was  exposed  to  the  f\r»t 
attacks  of  Alaric  and  the  other  barbarians  who  suoetfaaiveij 
invaded  Italy  from  the  north-east     The  famous  Alula  ait 
last  stormed  it,  after  an  obstinate  defencOi  pillaged,  and  do* 
stroyed  it  by  fire,  after  butchering  the  greater  part  tHf  \i» 
inhabitants,  in  the  year  452.    Some  of  those  who  escap«^ 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Grado,  where  ita«> 
built  a  town  of  that  name,  and  where  the  bishops  of  AquiU*.  . 
resided  for  a  time.    It  was  about  the  same  epoch  that  Di.mv 
fugitives  fhxn  various  towns  destroyed  bv  Attila  ««c%p«.il  i  . 
the  islets  in  the  lagoons,  where  aflerwanis  Venice  wa*  bm  * 
In  the  year  4  89,  Theodoric  and  his  Goths  defeated  in    il 
plains  of  Aquileia  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy.    Aquileta  v . . 
afterwards  restored  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian.  :    i 
it  never  recovered  its  former  splendour.  The  see  of  Aqutl*  • « 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  its  first  recorded  bishop,  1 1-  .-- 
magoras,  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the  Bmperxn-  N,.'.v 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  St  Mark  tha  evangel  i»t  *  . « 
the  first  bishop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  he  wrote  there   1. 
Gospel,  a  MS.  of  which,  pretended  to  be  an  autog;rapti  . 
the  saint,  was  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  fourteenth  r> 
tury,  and  deposited  in  the  treasure-room  of  the  churt  *:  . 
St.  Mark.    During  the  first  three  centuries  the  cbrur.  «. 
of  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  exhibits  several  chasms,  but  i. 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  the  records  of  that  sec  p.'vvr. 
without  interruption.    Towards  the  end  of  the  same  rent ..  \ 
it  was  made  a  metropolitan  see,  about  the  same  tiiuv    . 
Milan.    Its  jurisdiction  extended  first  over  Istria,  and  lr»  : 
over  the  whole  of  Venetia,  and  even  as  far  as  Como,    i 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  river  Save,  having  twenty  •>. 
bibhops  under  it.    Rufinus,  the  translator  of  Origt'D^  <£,  ,' 
who  carried  on  a  bitter  controversy  with  St.  Jerome,  mi  ?«  . 
priest  of  the  church  of  Aquileia.    In  the  sixth  ecntw.r-.    . 
schism  arose  between  the  sec  of  Aquileia  and  that  of  R 
which  continued  for  two  centuries,  during  vhirh  wr 
often  tTi'o  bishops  for  the  same  sec,  one  orthodox  at  CSr^    . 
and  the  other  schismatic  at  Aquileia.    It  was  then  that  ::  •: 
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of  cotme  in  eveiy  oise  ooeupiod  by  Artificial  ehannelft  wind- 
inff  along  th«  sides  of  hills  and  mountains ;  and  long  tun* 
neb  carried  the  streams  through  these  natural  barriers  when 
occasion  required,  but  nevertheless  the  arcaded  duot  led 
the  streams  aoross  the  deep  vaUeys*  and  the  aqueduct 
was  in  every  case  required  to  carry  it  onwards  from  the 
hills  over  the  wide  plain  to  the  doors  of  the  eternal  city. 
These  metropolitan  aqueducts  were  of  various  lengths,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  they  came,  but  in  one  of 
them  UkB  series  of  arohes  is  calculated  at  nearly  7000,  their 
height  being  in  many  places  more  than  a  hundred  feet» 
There  is  nothing  more  interestinj?  or  more  really  beautiful 
in  the  existing  ruins  of  antient  Kome  than  the  remains  of 
these  splendid  works,  which  radiate,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  run  across  the  almost  level  plain  out  of  which  its 
hills  arise  in  long  arcaded  series,  whose  simplicity  and  un- 
broken continuity  produce  a  degree  of  ^[randeur  unmatched 
by  the  more  laboured  and  more  pretendmg  works  within  the 
walls. 

Sextus  Julius  Frontinus*  who  was  inspector  of  the  aque- 
ducts of  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Nerva,  has  left  a  treatise 
on  this  subject,  which  contains  much  curious  information. 
[See  Frontinus.]  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  aque- 
ducts will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  or  the  individuals  whose  name  they  bear.  The 
modes  in  use,  both  in  antient  and  modern  times,  for  distri- 
buting water  through  a  large  city  when  brought  to  the  great 
reservoirs  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Water  and 
Watkr-pipbs. 

Modem  Rome  is  abundantlv  suppUed  with  water  by  three 
of  the  antient  aqueducts,  which  have  undergone  repairs  and 
restorations :  the  most  important  was  made  by  that  great 
papal  reformer,  Sixtus  V.,  from  whose  conventual  name  of 
brother  Felix  (Fra  Felice)  one  of  the  streams  so  delivered  is 
called  the  Acqua  Felice. 

Aqueducts  have  been  constructed  in  modem  times,  and  of 
these  thu  most  celebrated  are  that  of  Caserta  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  of  Maintenon  near  Versailles  in  France, 
and  that  of  Bemfica,  called  Agoas  livreSt  near  Lisbon  in 
Portugal. 

AQUIBA,  rty^g,  or  Akibah  ben  Joseph,  called  by 

Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus  Barakibo,  lived  at  the  end  of 

the  first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.d., 

and  was  president  of  the  academy  at  Lydda  and  Tabae, 

as  disciple  and  successor  of  rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  one  of  the 

most  famous  doctors  of  the  Mishnah.     Tlie  Jews  assert 

that  things  which  were  unknown  to  Moses  were  revealed 

unto  Akibah.    According  to  Jochia,  the  greatest  part  of  the 

Mishnah  originated  from  the  verbal  and  written  instructions 

of  Akibah.    According  to  Zakat,  the  whole  of  the  Mishnaii 

rame  from  Akibah,  who  lived  120  years.    "When  he  was 

farty  years  of  age  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Kalba 

i^hwa,  in  whose  service  he  lived  as  herdsman.    She  promised 

t  >  marry  him  if  he  became  a  rabbi.  Akibah  studied  forty  years 

crith  i^reat  zeal,  and  had  24,000  disciples,  among  whom  was 

flAbbi  Jose,  the  author  of  the  Great  Jewish  Chronicles. 

[le  joined  the  pseudo-Messias,  Bar  Cocheba  (Coziba),  who 

-aisled  disturbances  in  Judca.    The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in 

Rrhdse  time  the  insurrection  took  place,  after  taking  Bitter 

>r  Betfaara,  put  many  Jews  to  death,  and  ordered  Akibah 

:o  be  killed  by  iron  combs,  with  which  his  skin  was  taken 

>if.     Akibah  was  buried  in  Tiberias,  where  his  tomb  was 

in  nil  ally  visited  by  his  admirers  between  Easter  and  Pen- 

ts^oftt.     The  book  Jezirah  (rn^)>  which  some  ascribe  to 

\dam,  and  others  attribute  to  Akibah,  is  the  chief  book  of 
^abalistic  doctrines.  The  two  last  editions  of  this  fkmous 
>ook  are  by  Rittangel*  with  a  Latin  translation  and  com- 
nentary,  Amst  1642,4 ;  and  lately,  by  Friderich  von  Meyer 
It  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  with  a  German  translation, 
d32,  4to. 

A'QUILA  (the  Eagle),  a  constellation  situated  above,  so 
t«  to  test  on,  Ckprioomus  and  Aquarius.  It  may  be  readily 
ound  by  means  of  the  head  of  Draco  and  the  bright  star  a 
Lyra>.  since  a  line  passing  between  /3  and  y  Draconis,  and 
hroaf^h  a  Lym,  passes  through  a  bright  star  of  the  first 
nagnicude,  a  AouilsB,  cutting  also  two  stars  of  the  third 
naf^nitude,  fi  ana  y,  situated  directly  above  and  below  a. 
Phis  conateilaUon  is  on  the  meridian  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 
1  the  Huddle  of  September,  at  about  40^  of  elevation. 
ts  principal  stars  are  here  given,  as  in  preceding  con* 
tellations.  The  number  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis  is  that 
f  PiazxL 
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In  the  Greek  mythology  this  constellation  represents 
the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  According  to  some,  it  is  the  bird 
which  was  the  tormentor  of  Prometheus.  M.  Dnpuis  con- 
jectures, but  with  very  littie  probability,  that  the  name  was 
given  when  Aquila  was  near  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
the  bird  of  highest  flight  was  chosen  to  express  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  sun. 

The  constellation  Antinous  is  usually  considered  as  a 
part  of  Aquila,  and  is  treated  as  such  in  catalogues.  It  is- 
reprcsented  as  a  boy  in  the  grasp  of  the  eagle,  and  its  prin- 
cipal stars  are  ly,  9,  i,  r,  and  X,  in  the  above  catalogue.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  heavens  by  the  order  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  a  fkvourite  of  that 
name,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
Nile,  A.D.  131.  Others  have  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the 
fabulous  history  of  Ganymede,  who  was  carried  to  heaven 
by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter ;  but  this  is  rendered  unlikely  by 
the  silenre  of  Ptolemy,  who,  though  he  speaks  of  the  group 
of  stars  in  question,  does  not  call  them  the  constellation 
Antinous,  but  simply  *  unformed  stars,  among  which  is  An- 
tinous." Had  the  two  figures  originally  contained  any  rei^ 
ence  to  the  mythology  above  alluded  to,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  constellation  would  have  been  regularly  distin- 
guished long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

A'QUILA,  a  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  chief  place  of  the  province  called  Abruzzo  Ultra  Pri- 
mo.  It  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  Amiternum, 
a  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Sul- 
lustius,  where  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  build- 
ings are  still  seen  near  the  village  of  San  Vittorino.  Re- 
mains of  another  town,  called  Foroonium,  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  which  was  ruined  by  the 
Iy)ngobards,  are  found  about  four  miles  south  of  Aquila, 
near  a  place  called  Bagno.  The  origin  of  Aquila  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  twellth  century,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  various  ruined  towns  in  that  neighbourhood  tiiought  of 
uniting  and  building  a  place  of  defence  against  the  incur- 
sions of  foreign  and  domestic  depredators,  so  common  in  that 
age.  Frederic  II..  emperor  and  king  of  Sicily,  is,  however, 
considered  as  tlie  real  founder  of  Aquila,  having  given  it  a 
diploma  or  charter,  assigning  to  the  new  city  a  territory 
which  comprehended  the  two  districts  of  Amiternum  and 
Forconium.    The  name  of  Aquila  is  said  to  have  been  first 

S'ven  by  him  in  honour  of  the  emblem  of  the  imperial  eagle, 
e  wished  to  make  the  new  town  a  bulwark  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  frontier  of  the  papal  states.  In  1^54  the  episcopal 
see  of  Forconium  was  transfbrred  to  Aquila.  This  city  be 
came  populous  and  powerftil,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  all  toe  wars  that  fi>llowed  the  first  French  invasion  ofthe 
kingdom  under  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  generally  took  part 
with  the  popes  and  the  Angevins  against  the  Aragonese. 

After  Charles  V.  had  taken  possession  of  Naples,  the 
French,  under  General  Lautnec,  having  invaded  the  king- 
dom, took  possession  of  Aquila;  the  imperial  army,  how- 
ever, retook  it  soon  after,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
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mildnees  of  temper  that  has  not  always  been  the  graoe  ol 
eminent  tbeoloKians.  The  popularity  of  his  writings  was  for- 
merly so  KT^at  that  there  have  been  at  least  five  or  six  edi- 
tions of  the  complete  eoUection.  The  best  edition  is  consi- 
dered to  be  that  printed  at  Rome,  in  1570,  in  seventeen 
volumes,  folio.  Various  of  his  treatises  have  also  been  re- 
peatedly printed  separately.  Of  the  whole  the  most  famous 
U  his  Summa  Theologitg,  which  is  still  a  favourite  authority 
in  the  Catholic  church.  His  Commentany  on  the  Four  Books 
of  Peter  Lombard  (called  the  Master  of  Sentences)  is  ano- 
ther performance  that  was  long  in  high  esteem.  He  has 
also  left  Commentaries  on  several  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
which,  however,  he  ptihaps  only  knew  in  Latin  transla- 
tions made  from  the  Arabic  A  good  many  of  the  works 
that  have  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  are  now  admitted  to  be 
spurious ;  and  doubts  have  even  been  entertained  as  to  whe- 
tner  the  '  Summa  Theologiso  *  be  reallv  his.  Of  the  theo- 
logical opinions  which  he  maintained,  the  most  memorable 
is  his  assertion  of  the  supreme  and  irresistible  efficacy  of 
divine  grace.  This  doctnne  was  afterwards  opposed  by 
Duns  Scotus ;  and  it  formed  for  ages  a  matter  of  violent 
controversy  between  the  Thondsta  and  the  Scotistg,  as  the 
followers  of  the  two  doctors  called  themselves.  The  writings 
of  Aquinas  are  not  Ukely  to  be  very  fairly  appreciated  in 
the  present  day ;  but  though  we  had  no  other  evidence  than 
the  recorded  admiration  which  he  excited  in  his  own  times, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  his  extraordinary  genius.  His 
talents,  too,  appear  to  have  been  as  various  as  they  were  power- 
ful. He  wrote  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose ;  and  some  of  the 
Latin  hymns  still  used  in  the  service  of  the  Romish  church  are 
of  his  composition.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
his  ready  and  pointed  repartees.  One  which  has  been  pre- 
served is,  his  reply  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  when  that  pontiff, 
on  some  money  being  brought  in  one  day  when  they  were 
together,  remarked,  *  You  see  that  tho  age  of  the  church 
is  past  when  she  could  sav.  Silver  or  gold  have  I  none ; — 
*  Yes,  holy  father,*  answered  Aquinas, '  and  ihe  day  is  also  past 
when  she  could  say  to  the  paralytic.  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk.*  There  are  other  stories  of  the  absence  of  mind  which 
he  sometimes  showed  in  company  when  absorbed  in  some  of 
his  profound  speculations;  One  day,  while  dining  with  Louis 
IX.,  king  of  France  (St.  Louis),  he  suddenly,  after  a  long 
silence,  struck  the  table  with  violence,  and  called  out, '  A  de- 
cisive argument !  the  Manichseans  could  never  answer  it  !* 
Reminded  of  where  he  was  by  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  was  also  present,  he  asked  pajrdon  of  the  king ;  when 
his  majesty  expressed  himself  only  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
the  unanswerable  argument  against  the  Manichseans,  and, 
calling  in  a  secretary,  had  it  tAen  down  immediately.  Ra- 
belais alludes  to  another  anecdote  of  this  kind.  (See  Panto- 
gruel,  liv.  iii.  chap.  2,  and  the  note  of  Duchat  on  the  pas- 
sage.) The  titles  of  Aquinas,  in  the  list  of  the  scholastic 
doctors,  are,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools.  (See  a  few  remarks  on  Aouinas  in  the  notes  to  the 
translation  of  Richard  de  Burg's  Pnilolnblon.  Lend.  1832.) 
AQUPNO,  an  antient  but  long  since  decayed  town  in  the 
province  of  Campania  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city  in  the  time  of  Strabo :  the  Via  Latina  passed 
through  it  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satirist,  was  bom  at,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,  Aquinum.  Pescennius  Niger,  one  of 
the  competitors  for  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
was  also  a  native  of  this  place.  Aquinum  suffered  greatly 
by  the  viuious  invasions  of  the  barbarians  after  the  fallof  the 
empire.  It  was  at  last  utterly  destroyed  during  the  wars  of 
Conrad  and  Manfred  against  the  Popes,  after  the  death  of 
Frederic  II.  of  Suabia.  The  chroniclers  of  the  following  cen- 
turies speak  of  it  as  a  place  in  ruins,  and  containing  but  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants.  It  retained,  however,  its  bishop  s 
see  and  the  feudal  title  of  county.  The  famous  St  Thomas 
was  the  son  of  a  count  of  Aquino,  and  was  bom  at  Rocca 
Secca  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  present  Aquino  contains 
hardly  a  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  ground  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  buildings  of  various  ages  and  styles,  among  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
lotly  wall  of  square  stones  united  without  cement,  which 
formed  part  of  a  magnificent  Doric  temple.  Several  columns 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  lie  prostrate  around,  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  friexe  wiUi  triglyphs  and  part  of  the 
rornice.  From  a  hasty  measurement  taken  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  190  feet  in  length, 
and  above  60  in  breadth.  An  old  ruinous  church,  which  is 
still  called  U  Veioovato,  (although  the  see  hat  been  long 


since  transferred  to  Ponteoorvo,  where  the  biabop  reside*.  < 
is  built  on  the  site,  and  partly  with  the  materials,  of  anotJkrf 
antient  temple.  Adjoining  it  is  a  triumphal  ar6h  of  a  *>ixod 
style,  Corinthian  and  Ionic ;  a  copious  stream  nam  Horn  s 
between  the  arch,  and,  after  supplymg  a  neighbooriiiff  mtll. 
mns  to  join  the  Liris.  A  native  of  the  place,  the  nephew 
of  the  Canonico  Bianchi,  has  collected  copies  of  all  ibc  iu* 
scriptions  which  are  found  at  Aquino  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Aquino  lies  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of  San  Ger- 
manoy  the  antient  Casinum,  in  a  plain  between  the  nver« 
Melfa  and  laris,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  iDountioii 
on  which  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  is  built  The  air 
of  Aquino  is  unwholesome ;  the  village  of  Palazzuolo,  ttre« 
miles  distant  enjoys  a  better  air.    [See  Montb  Casiivo.] 

AQUITA'NIA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  antient  Gaul. 
The  limits  of  Aquitania  are  stated  by  CsDsar  to  have  bei  n 
the  river  Garumna,  the  Pvreneet,  and  the  Ocean.    The 
Garumna  divided  it  from  VeXtic  Graul.    The  original  Aqu> 
tanians  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  raoe,  dtstjn*  t 
from  the  C^elts.    CsBsar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  bt< 
lieutenant  the  younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it. 
The  country,  however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  thf 
year  28  b.c,  when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Me^va! a 
to  conquer  it.    The  poet  TibuUus  accompanied  MessaU  in 
this  expedition,  whicn  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poem». 
In  the  division  of  Gaul  into  Roman  provinces  as  settled  \  \ 
Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were  extended  nortli- 
wards  as  far  as  the  river  Ligeris  (the  modem  Loire),  aiiH 
eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cebenna,  which  formed  lb*  lttx::'« 
of  the  Narbonensis  province.    By  this  extension,  Aqaitaxua 
was  made  to  include  several  large  districts  or  tribes  of  Cclu: 
Gaul,  such  as  the  Santones,  Pictones  or  Pictavi,  Bitun;:i:^ 
Arverni,  Lemovices,  Sec.    In  the  following  subdi visions  ft 
Gaul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania  of  Au 
gustus  divided  into  three  provmces,  viz.,  the  Novempopu- 
lana,  which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  original  Aqui- 
tania, between  the  Garumna,  the  P)Tenees,  and  the  Ocean  . 
its  principal  towns  were  Climberris.  afterwards  Augu«t^. 
Benehamum,  Uuro,  Accuse  Tarbellse :  the  Aquitania  prims 
borderinff  on  the  Ligens,  and  whose  capital  was  Avariruiu. 
afterwards  called  Bituriges  (now  Bourges),  and  the  Ai^u^- 
tania  secunda,  situated  between  the  ouer  two,  and  wh^t-« 
principal  city  was  Burdegala  (Bordeaux).    Under  the  tvi^u 
of  Honorius,  the  Visigoths,  after  ravaging  Italy,  pasfc<ed  in^i 
Gaul  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania;  which  they  kept  lu 
Clovis,king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  them  in  a  great  batt!> 
near  Poitiers  a.d.  507,  and  killed  their  king  Alaric  II.    Aaui 
tania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks ;  Ua 
under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was  detached  fir\:m  .: 
again,  and  given  as  an  apanage  to  Charibert  a  younger  kt.   .' 
Clotarius  li.  We  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cent*,  r^ 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitania,  ana  a  descendant  of  ChanlK-r* 
at  war  with  Charles  Martel.    The   Saracens  from  Sp^. 
having  invaded  the  country  and  pillaged  Bordeaux,  Eu<it-« 
was  glad  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles  and  to  join  k:i 
against  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  utterly  defeated  !>> 
Charles  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  a,d.  732.     In  T' v 
Waifer,  Eudes*  successor,  was  attacked  by  Pepin,  who  a^p- 
quered  the  whole  of  Aquitania  and  reunited  it  to  the  Frrnr . 
monarchy.    But  Aquitania  had  undergone  another  char.^rt 
in  its  southern  limits.    The  Vascones,  a  Spanish  p^'p>. 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  rrris^-l 
the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitar  . 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  Gasrot)> 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  more  tiort L*  : 
parts  of  the  same  province  continued  to  be  called  Aquita    . 
and  afterwards  by  corruption,  Guienne.    The  Vascones  « t  r 
conquered  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  but  revoked  np^i 
and  formed  an  independent  state,  having  their  didces  ur :. 
the  eleventh  century,  when  they  became  united  to  the  du. :  i 
of  Aquitaine,  which,  under  the  successors  of  CbarlcuAc  '- 
had  become  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  mooarr  h  ^ 
and  virtually  independent  of  the  crown.     Eleanor,   tt 
heiress  of  William,  last  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  A-^ 
tatne,  married  Louis  VII.,  king  of  Franee,  but  being  rrp  - 
diated  by  him,  she  next  marri^  Henrr,  duke  of  Noraar;  .* 
afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  thus  became  p  - 
sessed  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  Gasconv,  Ai^jou,  in  short  of  t  - 
whole  Aquitania  in  its  most  extended  sense.    This  to  V. . 
origin  of  long  wars  between  the  two  lungdoms^     At  :a-: 
Charles  VII.  conquered  Guienne  and  the  other  dtstn:t« 
above-mentioned,  and  took  Bordeaux  in  U&I-2,  and  reunttt^: 
the  whole  to  France.  The  name  of  Guienne  oootiiiued  after* 
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vaidfl  to  be  used  as  that  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  old 
monarchy,  though  restricted  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
former  Aqottania,  until  the  revolution,  when  tlio  whole 
(ountiy  was  divided  into  departments,  and  the  old  deno- 
minations became  obliterated. 

ARA  (the  Altar),  a  southern  constellation,  not  visible  in 
our  latitude.  It  is  situated  near  Lupus,  above  Pavo  and 
Triangulum  Australe,  in  such  manner  that  the  Centaur  ap- 
pears to  be  placing  the  Wolf  upon  the  Altar.  One  mytholo- 
pcal  account  explains  it  as  the  altar  upon  which  Chiron 
sarriflced  a  wolf ;  another,  as  an  altar  constructed  by  Vulcan, 
upon  which  the  gods  swore  fidelity  to  each  other  during  the 
war  against  the  Titans. 
The  principal  stars  are  as  follow : — 
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ARA.    {lifarrocerats,  Vihllot.)    [See  Macaw.] 

ARABESQUE.  This  term  is  applied  to  an  heteroge- 
neous species  of  ornament,  or  mode  of  enrichment  on  Sat 
surfaces  employed  in  works  of  architecture  principally.  The 
name  is  intended  to  mean  simply  *  in  the  Arabian  manner,* 
and  is  a  French  form  of  that  expression.  The  mode  of  enrich- 
ment which  it  refers  to,  was  practised  in  the  decoration  of  their 
structures  by  the  Moors,  Saracens,  or  Arabians  of  Spain,  for 
they  were  called  by  all  those  names  by  their  Christian  but 
less  civilized  neighbours,  and  from  them  particularly  the 
fepecies  of  ornament  to  which  it  belongs  was  so  designated. 
As  far  as  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Spain  were  con- 
cerned, they  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
hicroglyphical  enrichments  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  dogmas  of  their  religious  code,  however,  forbidding  the 
representation  of  animals,  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  semblance 
of  idolatry,  they  employed  plants  and  trees  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  with  stalks,  stems,  tendrils,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
produced  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  with 
which  they  painted  and  sculptured  the  surfaces  of  their 
buildings.  Hence  fanciful  combinations  of  natural  objects 
to  form  the  continuous  ornament  of  a  Hat  surface  came  to  be 
called  Arabesque,  though  it  differed  so  widely  from  the  Ara- 
bian or  Mohammedan  compositions  as  to  be  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  animals  of  ever}'  variety,  and  with  combinations 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  combinations  of  animal 
forms  almoiit  equally  discordant  with  nature.  The  name, 
iiideed,  has  become  so  general  as  to  be  applied  to  the  fanciful 
enrichments  found  on  the  walls  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the  same  and  earlier 
4lale,  which  were  formed  and  forgotten  long  before  the  sons  of 
Uhmael  learned  to  draw.  The  most  celebrated  Arabesques 
of  iiKKlem  times  are  those  with  which  Raphael  ornamented 
the  piers  and  pilasters  of  the  arcaded  gallery  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  which  bears  his  name.  This  gallery,  or  these 
p'd] cries  rather,  for  it  is  in  three  lengths,  are  always  distin- 
{;m^hed  as  Raphael's  galleries  C  LeLoggedi  Raffaelle'),  be- 
cause of  tlio  Arabesques  and  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Bible 
liintury  in  the  cielings,  though,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  three 
^\de»  exhibits  the  designs  of  the  great  artist  himself. 

Tlie  term  Arabesque  is  more  applied  to  painted  than  to 
A(*iilptured  ornament,  though  it  is  not  restricted  to  the 
fanner ;  but  Arabesque  ornament  in  sculpture,  if  not  kept 
\er\'  low  in  relief,  is  a^^t  to  become  grotesque,  as  is  the  case 
uith  many  or  most  of  the  sculptured  enrichments  of  our 
|)oiuted  architecture. 

ARABIA.  It  is  intended  in  the  present  article  to  offer 
a  sketch  of  the  prominent  natural  features  of  Arabia,  and 
a  brief  sur\'ey  of  the  history,  state  of  cultivation,  language, 
and  literature  of  its  inhabitants.  Further  information  con- 
cerning particular  points  connected  with  each  of  these  de- 
partmonU,wUl  be  found  bv  turning  to  the  separate  articles, 
«urb  a4  Mecca,  Koran*  Mohammrd,  Abulfbda,  &c. 

The  entire  auriace  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 


four  times  tliat  of  France.  It  is  considered  as  pertaining 
to  Asia,  though,  from  its  position  and  physical  character, 
it  would  appear  rather  to  belong  to  Africa.  If  the  Red  Sea 
did  not  interpose  a  nai*row  interruption,  one  almost  con- 
tinuous tract  of  sandy  deserts  would  extend  firom  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Arabia  presents  the  form  of  a  vast  peninsula,  connected 
with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
by  an  isthmus  of  sandy  deserts,  the  breadth  of  which,  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  .the  mouth  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  (the  Euphrates)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  800  English  miles.  It  is  situated 
between  12°  and  30**N.  lat,  32**  and  59°  E.  long.,  partly 
within,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  tropical  region :  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  aivides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
£.  bv  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indian  Ocean  (called  here 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Oman)  washes  the  long 
extent  of  its  south-eastern  coast;  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  and  the  lied  Sea  form  the  western  boundary. 
Cape  Rasalgate  or  Ras-al-Had  is  the  most  eastern  projec- 
tion of  the  peninsula ;  cape  Mussendom  (cape  Maketa  of 
the  antients)  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  straits  of  Ormuz ;  cape  Aden,  near  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  peninsula,  is  discovered  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
leagues  off  at  sea,  as  a  steep  and  lofty  rock  ;  Bab-el-Man- 
deb,  or  the  Gate  of  Tears,  the  dangerous  passage  from  the 
Indian  into  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  point  of  the  peninsula  which 
is  situated  farthest  to  the  south-west ;  and  cape  Mohammed 
marks  the  projection  of  the  Sinai  mountains  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern  branches  or 
gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Greeks  introduced  this 
vast  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  is  derived  from 
the  name  which  has  for  ages  been  used  by  the  inhabitantg 
themselves.  The  word  arabf  as  a  collective  noun  in  the 
singular,  is  used  as  the  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation: 
its  plural,  ardbf  is  restricted  to  signify  the  wandering,  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Bel^ld-el-Arab 
(t.  e,  the  land  of  the  Arabs),  and  Jezirat-el-Arab  (t.  e,  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs),  ore  the  usual  native  designations  of 
the  country  :  besides  these,  we  may  also  notice  the  Persian 
appellation  of  Arabistdn,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  often 
called  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtfuL  Pooock 
has  adopted  the  notion  of  several  oriental  writers,  that  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  named  from  Araba,  a 
district  in  Yemen,  to  which  Ya'rab,  the  son  of  Kahtan,  the 
father  of  the  antient  Arabs,  gave  his  name.  But  the  real 
existence  of  an  individual  referred  to  by  the  nameiof  Ya'rab, 
like  that  of  several  others  of  the  primeval  forefathers  men- 
tioned in  the  antient  genealogies  of  the  Arabs,  appears  to 
us  subject  to  the  same  historical  doubts,  as  that  ol  many  of 
the  reputed  founders  of  states  in  antient  Greece.  The  very 
form  of  the  name  Ya'rab  shows  a  peculiarity,  observable  also 
in  other  names  that  occur  in  the  early  genealogies  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes,  wliich,  in  our  opinion,  characterizes  it  as  a  verbal 
derivative,  formed  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  allusion  to  a 
former  event,  the  remembrance  of  which  might  be  preserved 
by  tradition.  We  are  inclined  to  trace  the  worcl  Jrab  to 
the  same  verbal  root,  from  which  this  name  Ya'rab  is  evi- 
denUy  derived,  namely  to  the  Hebrew  verb  arab, '  to  set  or  go 
down  (as  the  sun).'  According  to  this  etymology,  the  name 
Arab  implies  '  the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sun- 
set,' t.  e.  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  and  fi:om  the  reg[ions 
which  were  probablv  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes. 
In  support  of  this  derivation,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  hexe 
to  observe,  that  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  the  names  Arabia  and  Arabs,  only  small  tenritories  or 
isolated  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  what  we  now  call 
Arabia  appear  to  be  meant.  (See,  e.g.  Jerem.  xxv.  24; 
Esek.  xxvii.  21  ;  Galat.  i.  17.)  Others  have  deduced  the 
name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  HrHbahf  *  a  bar- 
ren place  or  desert,'  which,  in  several  passages  of  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  used  as  the  designation  of 
the  dreary  region  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
as  far  south  as  Uie  iElanitic  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded 
the  Arabian  tribes  from  Mecoa  to  the  Euphrates  under  the 
name  of  the  Saracens,  the  import  of  which  term,  as  appears 
from  its  etymology,  Uhark,  in  Arabic,  '  the  East,'  sharkt, 
*  Eastern,')  is  '  Eastern  Nations.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  interprotation,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
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Ptolemy  (pointed  out  by  Gibbon),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens. 

The  name  of  Arabia,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  compre- 
hends the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  i^thmus,  which  runs  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sliatt-el-Arab.  In  a  more  extensive  sense  it  is  made 
to  comprehend  also  a  large  tract  north  of  the  isthmus,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates  on  the  cast,  and  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

Some  of  the  antients  have  extended  the  limits  of  Arabia 
considerably  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  just  defined.  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  V.  24)  makes  Arabia  comprehend  part  of  Meso- 
TKjtamia,  nearly  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Xcnophon, 
m  his  personal  narrative  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
[see  Anabasis],  considers  the  sandy  tract  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  south  of  the  tributary  river  Araxes  (the 
Khabour),  as  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  lively  description, 
will,  perhaps,  justify  him  in  assigning  this  tract  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Arabia.  Having  crossed  the  Anixes,  Cyrus  *  marched 
along  through  Arabia,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his  right 
for  five  days'  journeys  through  the  desert,  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  parasangs.  In  this  region  the  soil  was  a  plain, 
perfectly  level  like  the  sea,  but  full  of  absinthium  :  whatever 
else  there  was  to  be  seen  of  brushwood  or  reed,  was  all  fra- 
grant like  spices  ;  yet  no  tree  was  found.  There  also  was  a 
variety  of  animals,  among  which  wild  asses  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  not  a  small  quantity  of  ostriches;  there  were 
also  bustards  and  gazelles/ 

The  whole  peninsula  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present 
explored,  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  declining  on 
the  north  towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and  encircled  along 
the  sea-coast  with  a  belt  of  Hat  sandy  ground.  The  flat 
countr}',  beginning  at  Suez  and  extending  round  the  whole 
peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  called  Gaur 
or  Tehiima,  i.  e.  the  *  Low-land,'  from  which  the  mountainous 
region  in  the  interior  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Jabal,  •  the  Hills.'  or  Nejd,  the  *  High-land.'  The  width  of 
the  Tehilma  varies :  near  Mokha  its  breadth  is  about  one 
day's  journey,  near  Ilodeida  and  Loheia  about  twice  as 
much.  On  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  from 
Ras-al'Had  up  to  Cape  Musscndom,  it  is  much  narrower : 
between  the  Milages  of  Sib  and  Sohar,  indeed,  its  width 
extends  to  about  a  day's  journey  ;  but  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  country,  the  hills  reach  almost  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  the  Tehdma,  from  its  regular  inclination  to- 
wards the  sea,  as  well  as  from  the  large  beds  of  salt  and 
marine  exuviic  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  appears  to  have 
been  once  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  obser\ed  that 
the  sea  on  the  western  coast  still  continues  to  recede :  the 
reefs  of  madn»pore  and  coral  which  abound  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  rise  ten  fathoms  above  the  sea,  are 
increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ;  and  as  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  gradually  filled  up  with  sand,  the  Tehdma 
is  on  that  side  constantly  extending  its  limits.  Muza  is 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (Periplus  of  the  Ervthrcran  Sea,  c.  5) 
as  a  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix ;  we  now  find  it  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Jidda  is  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Valentia  as  beinff  formed  by  innumerable 
reefs  of  coral,  which  extend  to  about  four  miles  from  the 
shore,  leaving  many  narrow  channels  between,  in  whit-h 
there  is  a  good  bottom  at  from  six  to  twelve  fathoms,  and 
where  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  even  when  it  blows  the 
heaviest  gale.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
these  banks  of  coral  are  less  numerous. 

The  low-land  of  Arabia  is  occasionally  for  many  years 
entirely  destitute  of  rain  :  but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  wa- 
tered by  the  folhng  of  slight  showers  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  dews  in  the  most  arid  tracts  are 
said  to  be  copious.  The  high-land  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  which  begins  about  tlie  middle  of  June,  and  conti- 
nues till  the  end  of  September.  Springs  also  abound  in  the 
loftier  mountains,  which,  when  fed  by  the  copious  annual 
rains,  send  streams  of  water  through  the  valleys  that  descend 
towards  the  Tehfima:  some  of  them  are  lost  before  they 
leave  the  mountainous  region;  others,  which  are  more 
abundant,  rush  into  the  Tehfima,  where  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Most  of  the  larger 
streams,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spread 
out  into  shallow  lakes,  and  are  lost  in  the  sand;  only 
a  few  reach  the  sea.  These  temporarv  currents  of  rain- 
water and  the  small  verdant  valleys,  biit  a  few  feet  below 
the  general  leyel>  which  interact  the  arid  Tehftma,  consti*  I 


tute  an  important  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  a^f^-^rt 
of  the  country :  they  are  called  trddis,  an  expression  m  lai-h 
we  frequently  meet  with,  though  variously  written,  as  a  cr-- 
ponent  part  of  the  names  of  rivers  generally,  on  the  mapsi  •  i 
other  countries  also  into  which  Arabian  settlers  liave  p^n*  - 
trated.  The  adopto^l  Greek  word  oofi*  or  auasis  appear*  t  « 
be  the  same  as  tro^/j.  The  AVadi  Zebid  and  Wadi  Meit  tu 
are  the  two  principal  torrents  in  the  territory  of  Yemen :  v  *• 
former  reaches  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arab' :  'i 
Gulf;  the  latter,  taking  a  southerly  course,  pours  its  wnt*  .« 
into  the  Indian  Sea.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  tlic  ri%  <  r^ 
Masora  and  Wadi  Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  Vi^nr, 
and  both  reach  the  Indian  Sea.  Arabia  is  entirely  debtin  t  • 
of  navigable  rivers. 

In  the  Teh^ima,  the  heat  during  summer,  owin^  to  t!  ^' 
want  of  rain,  and  the  almost  direct  action  of  a  tropical  •i.t^. 
is  intense.    Niebuhr  states,  that  during  his  residence  r 
the  low-land  of  Yemen,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  98^  Fahrenheit,  and  at  Loheia,  during  t;  •. 
month  of  January  to  S6° ;  at  Sana,  in  the  high-land,  it  on' . 
reached  85°  during  the  summer,  and  Niebuhr  heard  u 
asserted,  that,  in  the  latter  district,  it  sometimes  freezes.  At 
Muscat,  the  thermometer  varies,  according  to  Frazcr,  fp  •\ 
92°  to  102''  of  Fahrenheit  during  summer.    Niebuhr  ^a^ 
struck  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  coflfee-inoiintaii.% 
near  Beit-el- Fakib,  where  he  found  the  air  much  ftv>}i.>r 
and  cooler  than  in  the  parched  plains  of  the  TehSma :  >  i  ( 
he  had  then  scarcely  reached  half  the  ascent  to  Kusma  ai. . 
to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  here  forms  tbc 
boundary  between  the  Ncjd  and  the  Tehiima.    The  uih  i 
bitants  of  Yemen,  he  observes,  are  dwelling,  as  it  wen*.  .>. 
different  zones ;  and  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatiM*! . 
small  territory  may  be  found  a  variety  of  indigenous  specK> 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  such  as  in  i4ht  r 
countries  can  only  bo  seen  when  brought  together  hy  man 
from  distant  regions. 

The  poisonous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  $am,   «  •- 
mum,  or  satniel,  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ar«^ .  i. 
They  are  chiefly  experienced  in  the  tract  between  Bu'-r ., 
Bagdad,  Halcb,  and  Mecca;  but  even  here  they  an*  k}\\\\ 
dreaded  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year.     The- 
winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxious  qualities  trova  pAK-t:._ 
over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  scorched  by  the  intci:- 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun;  and  accordingly,  Niebuhr  ^as  i::- 
formed  that  at  Mecca  the  samum  blows  from  the   e  ^:. 
at  Bagdad  from  the  west,  and  at  Basra  from  the  nor^n- 
west.  The  nature  of  winds  generally  seems  to  differ  arc*-:  I- 
ing   to  the  tract  which  they  have  passed  over.     Ali  B<'> 
observes  that,  at  Jidda,  *  tne  north-wind,  traversing  t'N- 
deserts,  arrives  in  such  a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  m 
parched,  paper  cracks  as  if  it  were  in  the  mouth  of  an  vwv, 
and  the  air  is  always  loaded  with  sand.  If  the  wind  chan;:'  ^ 
to  the  south,  everything  is  in  the  opposite  extreme :  the  air  > 
damp,  everything  that  you  handle  feels  of  a  clammy  wctne^-.. 
and  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  loaded  with  a  sort  of  f« :.. 
I-ord  Valentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part  of  the  Ar  • 
bian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebel-Teir,  opposite  LA>ho:.i. 
is,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  expos(>d  to  the  S.AV 
monsoon,  which,  as  it  blows  over  the  and  sands  of  Afr- 1. 
renders  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  coast  extremely  suhri 
From  Jebel-Teir  to  Jidda  the  winds  are  variable.     Ab..\t 
Cosseir  as  far  as  Suez,  the  wind  blows  for  rather  more  th  s- 
eight  months  from  tho  N.W. 

Arabia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  abundance   •  • 
its  odoriferous  plants.  The  frankincense  of  Saba  is  alludi  ■!  t 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Isaiah  L\.  6 ;    Jeremiah  y\.  2 
Herodotus  (iii.  107)  mentions  frankincense,  myrrh,  ci*...-, 
cinnamon,  and  ladanum,  as  productions  exclusi\ely  pet-ub.  • 
to  Arabia,  though  his  information  on  the  products  of  A  ra'  : 
is  neither  extensive  nor  exact.     Among  the  Romans  aK  ., 
Arabian  odours  seem  to  have  been  quite  proverbial.    (1V« 
pert.  li.  22.) 

The  coffee-shrub  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  western  d.» 
scent  of  the  chain  of  hills  which,  in  the  pro\'inco  of  Yerarr. 
separates  the  level  country  from  the  high-land :  that  gn.  \:  :■ 
at  Bulgosa  near  Beit-el-Fakih,  and  exported  from  Mnkt  . 
still  maintains  its  superiority  over  the  coffee  produced  in  fi  ■ 
European  colonies  in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Cir. 
naceous  deposit  called  manna,  Ihmiliar  to  all  readers  tr  • 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Israelites  during  their  wandeni  j* 
in  the  desert,  is  now,  according  to  Niebuhr,  chiefly,  if  ».  i 
exclusively,  found  on  the  leaves  of  a  specfes  of  oak  calU-J 
ballot  or  afi  •  acconling  to  others,  it  is  a  pcUadd  subfttoiicv 
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chiefly  in  fVankiacense,  is  1x>undod  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Indian  Ooean,  on  the  north-ea«t  by  Oman,  on  the  north  by 
the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on  the  west  by  Yemen.  The 
trade  with  Oman  and  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  sea ;  Dafar 
and  Keshin  are  the  principal  harbours.  Part  of  the  country 
IS  occupied  by  independent  Beduin  chiefs,  among  whom  the 
sheikh  of  Sbibam  is  the  most  powerftil.  The  island  of  So- 
ootora  or  Socatra,  famous  for  the  aloe  which  it  produces, 
was,  at  Ihe  time  of  Niebuhr's  visit,  subject  to  the  chief  of 
Keshin. 

III.  Oman  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  borders,  on  the  west  and  south,  on 
the  great  elevated  desert  which  fills  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  country  is  in  some  parts  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  Turkey 
com,  lentils,  grapes,  dates,  and  garden  ftuits ;  it  also  has 
lead  and  copper-mines.  Rostak  is  the  residence  of  the 
Imam  of  Oman.    The  harbour  of  Muscat  is  important  as  an 

emporium. 

IV.  Independent  States  on  the  islands  and  borders  of  the 
Persian  Gi/(/:— Almost  all  the  sea-ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
occasionally  even  some  on  the  Persian  coast,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Arabic  tribea,  who  for  the  most  part  depend  on 
navigation,  fishery,  and  diving  for  pearls,  for  their  livelihood. 
Dates,  durra-bread,  and  fish,  are  their  principal  articles  of 
food.  Each  little  town  has  its  own  sheikh.  In  time  of  war, 
all  their  fishing-boats  are  made  battle- ships ;  and  as  with  a 
navy  of  this  description  decisive  battles  cannot  easily  take 
place,  the  internal  contests  between  the  little  states  continue 
almost  without  an  interruption.  When  a  Persian  army  is 
sent  against  them,  they  leave  their  settlements  on  the  coast, 
whero  they  have  but  little  to  lose,  and  retire  'in  their  boats 
to  some  uninhabited  island  till  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 
Gombroon,  or  Bender- Abbas,  and  Abusheher,  or  Bushire, 
are  the  principal  sea-norts  on  the  Persian  coast.  The  island 
of  Kharej,  or  Karek,  m  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf,  nearly 
opposite  Abusheher,  is,  through  its  situation,  an  important 
station  for  eastern  commerce.  The  Uttle  island  of  Hormuz, 
or  Ormus,  in  the  straits  which  form  the  entrance  fVom 
the  Indian  Sea  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  celebrated  from  the 
importance  which  it  possessed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  flourishing.  At  no  verv  great  distance  from 
Ormuz  is  situated  the  large  island  called  Kishme,  or  Loft, 
by  the  Europeans,  and  Tawile,  or  Derfis,  by  the  Arabs  and 
Persians.  The  island,  or  rather  the  group  of  islands  called 
Bahrein,  near  Uie  western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
▼ery  populous  formerly,  and  to  have  contained  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  villages.  The  principal 
island  of  the  group  is  known  by  the  name  of  Awdl.  The 
antient  harbour  of  Gerra  is  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (See  Strabo,  xvi. 
c.  4,  p.  776,  Casaub.) 

V.  The  country  ofLahsa,  or /fa/ar,  lies  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  part  immediately  along  the 
coast  is  sometimes  called  Bahrein.  It  borders  on  the  south 
on  Oman,  on  the  west  on  the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on 
the  north  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduin  tribe  Kaab,  near 
the  Shatt-el- Arab.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  towards 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  Beduins ;  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  subsist  chiefly  by  the  pearl-fishery,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  date-trees.  The  princioal  towns  are  Lahsa,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sheikh,  and  Katif,  a  sea-port  opposite  the 
Bahrein  islands,  perhaps  near  the  antient  Gerra. 

VI.  The  country  of  Nejd  occupies  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  high-land  of  Arabia,  from  Yemen  and  Hadramaut 
in  the  south  to  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  north,  and  from 
Hejai  in  the  west  to  Lahsa  and  Irak  Arabi  on  the  cast.  It 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  wandering  tribes  of 
Beduins.  The  hilly  tracts  are  fertile,  chiefly  in  dates ;  but 
rivers,  and  even  the  temporary  ttadis,  are  scarce,  and  to 
obtain  water  deep  wells  must  be  dug.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  consists  of  arid  deserts.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively hot,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  Besides  the 
moveable  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  the  traveller  meets 
with  a  numbor  of  small  villages,  iiTogularly  built,  but 
populous,  and  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivities  of  hills, 
or  in  the  midst  of  verdant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Nejd  is  at  present  subject  to  the  Wahha- 
bitos,  a  religious  sect,  which  not  long  ago  threatened  by 
its  rapid  progress  to  overthrow  the  whc4e  Mohammedan 
community.  The  founder  of  this  fknatio  sect  was  Abd- 
al-Wahhlb,  a  native  of  Nejd,  who  lived  several  years  at 
Basra,  and.  alter  vtsiting  Bagdad  and  Persia,  returned  to 


his  native  country.  Hero  he  began  to  promulgate  hib  re* 
ligious  opinions,  which  were  soon  embraced  by  many  of  i).  * 
independent  Beduin  chiefs.  We  are  still  without  an  m;- 
thentic  and  detailed  account  of  the  doctrine  of  AbU  ai- 
TVahhitb:  its  main  tendency  seems  to  be,  to  reduce  ti. - 
Mussulman  faith  to  a  pure  deism,  by  representing  Mohomn 
and  his  predecessors,  Moses,  Jesus,  &r.  not  as  in^pi.-: 
prophets,  but  onlv  as  enlightened  and  benevuleut  iiun. 
The  capital  of  the  "Wahhabile  dominion,  and  the  prin'i;  li 
city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is  DereTye,  a  Ui^^n  «  f 
about  2500  houses,  picturesquely  situated  along  the  bonl  r» 
of  the  \Vddi  Honira.  This  valle\'.  extending  itself  U  m 
west  to  east,  is  several  hunrlred  English  miles  in  lenLtlj. 
and  about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth:  during  part  ol  tijv 
year  it  is  watered  by  a  torrent  of  rain  from  the  mouut.'un% ; 
during  summer,  the  want  of  irrigation  is  supplied  iu^^u 
the  copious  wells  of  the  surrounding  country.  lierme  *  -« 
twenty-ei^ht  mosques,  (but,  contrary  |o  the  Mu«/u1:im:i 
fashion,  without  minarets  and  cupolas.)  and  thirty  srlvK>.s 
in  which  the  children  receive  instruction  twice  every  d^y, 
except  Fridays.  The  gardens  and  fields  around  I>ertM;u 
are  fertile  in  dates,  pomegranate-trees,  apricots,  peoch*-^. 
grapes,  melons,  &c.,  also  in  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  [Si.^ 
Rousseau,  in  the  Mines  de  f  Orient,  II.,  |>.  165,  &c.] 

YII.  Hejaz  borders  on  the  east  on  Nejd,  on  the  north  •  .» 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  we>t  <»:i 
the  Red  Sea.  and  on  the  south  on  Yemen.  It  is  the  \u.\\ 
land  of  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  the  two  ^acrt  i 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  former  the  native  town  i 
Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  where  he  is  interred.  ^\ » 
long  as  the  Grand  Seignior  of  Constantinople,  in  his  charar  . 
of  Protector  of  tho  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovcrc;^:!  \^ 
over  this  important  province,  he  used  rcc^ularly  to  apptiin:  .i 

Kasha,  who  resided  in  the  citadel  of  Jidda,  the  sea-port  ^\ 
lecca,  with  a  Turkish  guard,  and  divided  the  receipt^  •  ( 
the  custom-house  with  the  sheriff  of  Mecca,  who  was  coi.< . 
dered  as  his  vassal.  The  dominion  of  the  Grand  Sei{;tu  r 
was,  however,  little  more  than  nominal,  and  tho  shi'r.w 
might  very  easily  have  made  himself  independent  k>nu  u^"*. 
if  the  existing  relations  with  Constantinople  had  nut  been 
advantageous  to  the  Hejaz,  on  account  of  the  rich  pre»i-:tt^ 
annually  sent  from  the  Turkish  capital  to  the  sanctuary  •  f 
Mecca,  m  which  all  the  descendants  of  the  prophet's  fs\u..\ 
throughout  the  Hejaz,  and  almost  every  inhabitant  of  thi/t 
town,  were  allowed,  as  servants  attached  to  the  temple,  t.» 
participate.  But  when  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  the  Afririn 
and  Asiatic  provinces  became  weakened,  and  when  the  in- 
creasing ascendency  of  the  Wahhabites  cut  oflfthc  comniu 
nication  between  Constantinople  and  the  sacred  cities,  tl:c 
sheriff  of  Mecca  became  disinclined  to  remain  tributary  u 
the  sultan.  Disputes  and  open  hostilities  followed ;  'ti.o 
sheriff  attacked  the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jidda,  destroyed  h\s 
citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him  by  poison.  Soon^  however,  tl.i' 
sheriff  found  himself  besieged  by  the  Wahhabites;  and  \\  c 
caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed  from  all  M  >• 
hammedan  countries  to  Mecca,  were  frequently  interceptu^L 
and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  followers  of  tLe 
new  religion.  Mohammed  All,  the  present  viceroy  of  E<;\  1 1. 
at  length  succeeded  in  checking  the  power  of  the  Wahhabitt* . 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Hejaz,  and  assumed  the 
protectorship  of  the  holy  towns. 

'  The  number  of  pilgrims,*  says  Niebuhr, '  who  anuuaViv 
assemble  at  Mecca  is  very  great.    One  great  caravan  con^i*^ 
fh>m  Damascus,  consisting  chiefly  of  pilgrims  from    ti  . 
Turkish  empire.     Another,  coming  from  Egypt,   briij, 
along  the  Mogrebi  or  African  pilgrims ;  both  meet  ut  a  U^ « 
days*  distance  from  Mecca.    Another  caravan  arrives  fn    i 
Bagdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  tr.i*    •. 
Two  smaller  caravans  come  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  bes.iic-» 
a  separate  company  of  pilgrims  from  Yemen,  and  nuia 
berless  smaller  crowds  which  arrive  direct  by  sea  from  Pcr^.  i. 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Arabia  and  tlia  adjacent 
islands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  west  ru.ix* 
of  Africa,  &c.  Only  a  few  pious  Mohammedans  perform  t'::c 
pilgrima^  out  of  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense ; 
most  of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a\iew  to  pr\»DL 
Some  accompany  the  caravan  as  soldiers,  and  are  rerounc* 
rated  for  the  protection  which  they  afford  to  the  pilgrims 
against  the  attacks  of  tho  warhko  Beduins ;    some  are 
pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to  perform  the  sarrrd 
journey  for  others,  who  are  prevented  from  discharging  tlus 
religious  duty  personally.* 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Hejaz  (Mecca,  Medina^  Jidda) 
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skill*:  a  copper  cup,  carefully  tinncl  over,  8er>*ca  as  a 
drinking- vessel.  Wind  mills  and  water-inilU  are  unknown; 
all  (Train  is  ground  in  a  bniall  hand-mill.  There  are  albo  no 
ovon^  in  the  dl>^c*rt:  the  dough  is  either  kneaded  into  a  tlat 
cake,  and  baked  on  a  round  iron  plate,  or  it  is  formed  into 
larfre  lumps,  >vhich  are  laid  between  glowing  coals  till  they 
are  sufllriently  baked.  Among  the  great  sheikhs  of  the 
doscrt,  who  require  nothing  but  pilau— i.  e,  boiled  rice — for 
their  meals,  a  large  wooden  dish  full  is  served  up,  around 
which  one  party  after  another  sits  down,  till  the  dish  is 
emptied,  or  all  are  satisfietl.  {Siebuhr,  Beschreibung  von 
Arabien,  p.  379.  &c. ;  also  Rei^  narh  Arabien,  vol.  i.,  p.  233.) 

Ancient  Arabia,  a$  knotcn  to  the  western  nations. — The 
hi»tor>'  of  antiquity  is  not  without  traces  of  an  early  intluence 
of  the  Arabs  on  the  condition  of  neifjhbouring  nations.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  10)  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of 
the  Bab)  Ionian  empire— 'And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad  and  Calneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinear.*  We  think  wo  recognize  in  Nimrod,  tlie 
mighty  hunter,  an  Arabian  chieAam,  like  the  modern 
sheikhs  of  the  Beduins :  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Hebrew.  Erech  is,  according  to  several  of  the  antient  ver- 
sioiis  the  modem  Orfa  (Edessa) ;  Accad  is  supposed  to  be 
Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia;  and  Calneh  to  correspond  to  the 
situation  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Egypt  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  infested  by 
imasions  fVom  Arabia;  for  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider 
the  Hyksi>s  as  predator)'  Arabian  tribes.  They  are  said  to 
have  occupied  tiie  Delta,  and  even  to  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  Mcniphi^i:  the  king  of  Thebes,  Thulmosis,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  tliem.  Their  dominion  over  Egypt  is 
said  to  have  bsted  284  years — it  is  supposed  from  the 
eighteenth  till  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
fcra.  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  built  a  wall,  1500  stadia  long, 
from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  to  protect  Egypt  l^om  a  repe- 
tition of  such  invasions ;  but  this  story  about  the  wall  is 
open  to  bcveral  serious  objectiona. 

Among  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  nortliero  tracts  of  Arm* 
bia,  the  Midianites  seem  to  have  early  applied  themselves 
to  traffic  with  the  ncighlx>uhng  nations.  It  was  a  caravan 
of  Midianite  merchants  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2»,  36).  Arabia  was  the  country  of  frankincense; 
and  so  essential  a  requisite  of  religious  worship  in  all  the 
temples  of  antiquity  would  soon  give  great  importance  to 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  Arabia.  Gerra*  probably 
situated  near  the  present  £1  Katif  or  Lahsa,  was,  according 
to  Strabo,  a  Bab)  Ionian  colony,  founded  by  ChaldiBan  emi- 
grants. The  exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown; 
but  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  found  it  as  an 
opulent  town  (Strabo,  x\i.  c.3.  p.  766,  Casaub.),  and  it  must 
ha>e  beeu  long  pru»pering  as  an  emporium.  The  advantages 
for  an  exten!ii\e  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea,  possessed  by 
a  harbour  thus  situated  on  the  spacious  Persian  Gulf,  are 
striking.  Frx'tn  Gerra  the  productions  of  both  Arabia  and 
India  were  ^hip))ed  to  Babylon,  and  farther  up  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  spread  by  land  all  over 
western  Asia. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  concerning  the 
situation  of  Ophir,  the  country  whence  the  ships  of  Solomon, 
Cijnjointly  with  thuboof  the  Pncenicians,  brought  gold,  silver, 
geiiis.  tiandalwDod,  and  other  precious  articles  ( 1  Kings  ix. 
2H :  X.  ii.  2'i).  Bochart,  Reland,  and  other  critics  sought  it 
in  India.  Modern  hUUirians  are  incUned  to  think  that  it 
waj»  situated  in  Arabia.  The  name  is,  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis (X.  'J^),  enumerated  among  Arabian  tribes  descended 
from  Joctan,  and  a  town  named  £l-Ofir  has  recently  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Oman*    {BohUn9  Indien,  iL  p.  137.) 

In  the  history  of  antient  commerce  generally,  Arabia  is  of 
Aiportance  not  only  on  account  of  the  export  of  its  own 
productions,  but  al>rf>  as  an  intermediate  station  in  the  trade 
with  India.  Herodotus  (lii.  107)  calls  Arabia  the  only  coun- 
try  « liero  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  and  ladanttm  are  to  be 
found :  Strabo  ( xtv.  c.  4,  tom.  3.  p.  366,  ed.  Taucbnitx)  men- 
titins  the  prmtnco  of  Cattabania  in  particular  as  the  country 
of  fVaukin<x*n»e,  and  Chatramotitis  (Hadramaut)  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  prorious  stones  are  also  often  alluded  to 
by  tlie  antients  as  mdigenous  productions  of  Aimbia  Felix. 
GoM-miDCY  are  not  at  present  known  to  exist  *  some  precious 
stone%.  such  as  the  onjrx,  the  ruby,  and  a  kind  of  agate 
called  th(«  Mukha-stone,  are  common  in  Yemen  and  Hadra- 
maut. In  enumerating  cinnamon  among  the  productions  of 
Arabi%  Henidoius  probably  confounded  the  real  produetions 
oC  the  oottntjy  with  the  other  foreign  artidea,  which,  like 
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ivorr  and  ebon^,  Uio  western  nations  might  praccre  u  « 
Arabian  empona. 

Antiquity  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  early  iniW  <(  f . 
Phoenicians  with  India,  which  must  in  a  great  tDii^jn- .  i.j 
been  carried  on  through  Arabia.  One  of  the  evi  r-i  a:  \ 
most  important  allusions  to  this  mercantile  tnitir  i.:^ .) 
the  Phoenicians  with  several  towns  or  couatrivv  bm  t: 
of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the  prophet  Kti\.^, 
the  fall  of  Tyre.  W^e  insert  a  literal  tranklatii  n  .-i 
passage,  leaving  the  proper  names  in  tlieir  Ilibn:*  t  r  ■ 
and  subjoining  to  each,  between  parenthesot,  the  pn>> .  « 
modern  or  classical  equivalent 

Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  'Tarshish  (Tartessus)  was  th)  iT^r  .j 
customer,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  all  [th;]  trrj»  • « 
silver,  iron,  tin  {blidiif),  and  lead  did  they  (the  turn...-. . 
from  Tarshish)  place  on  thy  markets. 

1 3.  Yavan  (Greece),  Thubal  (the  Tibareni  in  Pui.tr i ,. :  . 
Meahech  (the  Moschi  between  Armenia,  Iberia,  tnd  C  - 
dealt  with  thee :  souls  of  men  (slaves),  andc«>ppir  u«. .. 
did  they  bring  on  thy  markets. 

14.  Those   from    tlie   house    of  Tboganns  (An:« 
brought  on  thy  markets  hones  for  draught  and  btrn^ 
war,  and  mules. 

15.  The  sons  of  Dedan  (according  to  Bochsit  s  t  «i.  - 
the  Persian  Gulf;  according  to  Heeren,  one  of  tb«  H...  • 
islands ;  whv  should  it  not  be  here,  as  elsewbeiv.  ti>  c  * 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idumea?)  dealt  with  thcr-.  t.^  . 
islands  transacted  business  with  thee :  with  t^onr  u^d « *•  . 
did  thev  repay  thy  gifts. 

16.  Aram  (Syria)  was  thy  customer  on  account  d  - 
variety  of  thy  manufacture :  [in  exchange]  fur  pnm,  -.  . 
red  purple,  and  embroidery,  aud  byssus,  and  cvrii«.  .  . 
crystal  [which  Aram  brought]  on  thy  markets. 

17.  Juda  and  the  land  of  Israel  dealt  with  thee:  vt.  • 
of  Minnith  (a  town  in  the  land  of  the  AnmionitiNi,  .•< 
sweetmeats,  and  honey,  and  oil»  and  balsam  did  tho  ;  ^ ' 
on  thy  markets. 

18.  Damesek  (Damascus)  was  thy  customer,  on  s^^    ' 
of  the  variety  of  thy  manufactures,  and  on  scrouot  1 1 1  r 
variety  of  all  [thy]  treasures :  [in  exchange]  for  wiw  ^ ' 
Chelbon  (Halcb,  Aleppo)  and  shining  wool  [which  Ur.'  • » 
brought  in  return]. 

19.  Vedan  and  Yavan  (both  here  Arabian  tnwnsor'r  «< 
not  yet  ascertained)  brought  weanngs  on  thy  mii*  '• 
wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  had&t  thou  for  ulf . 

20.  Dedan  (a  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IK*-:* 
dealt  with  thee  in  carpets  that  are  spread  to  sit  npim. 

21.  Arab  (Arabia)  and  all  the  chiefs  of  Kcdar  uix  A-. 
hes  Cedreni  of  Pliny)  were  transacting  business  vitb  t  ■ 
they  were  thy  customers  with  their  lambs  and  tanft  irA  :• 
goats. 

22.  The  tradesmen  of  Sheha  (Sab«a  in  Are^t  F-  ' 
and  of  Radma  (the  Rhegma  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  Pm^r  (• 
dealt  with  thee :  the  choicest  of  all  spires,  and  til  « '*• 
precious  stones,  and  gold  did  they  briug  on  th>  laa.-^''* 

23.  Haran  (Carrhse,  the  modem  Harran  in  Mt-«  f*' 
and  Canneh  (  =  Calneh,  f.^.  Ctesiphon?)  and  1*^  •: 
bably  the  Maadan  of  Syrian  writers,  in  tbo  km 
Diarbekir),  the  tradesmen  of  Sheha  (Sab»a),  Ai^>^ '  •  ^*' 
ria),  and  Kilmad  (not  yet  ascertained)  dealt  aith  ih^ 

24.  They  dealt  with  thee  in  rich  garments,  m  rr 
and  variegated  cloth,  and  in  chests  full  of  nisny*< 
weavings,  tied  with  ropes,  and  firm,  [which  tbci  br  < 
on  thy  markets.' 

Professor  Heeren,  in  his  valuahlo  work  on  sntN^-  <  ** 
merce,  ildeen^  &c.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  n.  10'2.  &c..  f<nirtb  • 
has  adopted  the  interpretation  of  J.  D.  Michseli»»  v^ 
to  which,  by  the  first  three  names  in  rer^e  21.  tbr^  ."  - 
Arabian  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Sea  srv  *    j 
understood.    This  we  think  improbable,  wnce  alm«»»« " 
other  names  which  can  be  traced  with  some  drpw  <  •' 
tainty  belong  to  nortliem  countries ;  besides  the  ^^ 
denoe  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  at  least  Harsn  vitJii  ■'*^'^ 
To  arrive  at  a  precise  conclusion  as  to  the  eisrt  i»r  J' 
many  of  the  names  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  »r*j*  J 
perhaps  the  more  hopeless,  as  it  is  clear  coonffk,  ^^  ~^ 
context,  that  the  Phcnnician  merebants  (in  the  •*'**^' ' 
ner  as  the  Nabathnens  afterwards)  did  not  rr«r<  (* 
places  personally,  but  received  their  goods  trx^  t^cr. 
foreign  cara\*ans:  thus  the  name  and  sitnatioii  'ft-" 
tries  whence  tlie  se%'eral  articles  came  «\Nild  be  Ir^  »^ 
to  than  if  the  case  bad  been  the  rewne. 

Besides  this  caravan  trade  with  thePhtfoinsw.^' 
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course  of  the  antient  Arabs  with  the  western  world  seems  to 
have  been  but  scanty,  and,  accordingly,  the  accounts  of  Arabia 
given  by  the  classical  writers  are  imperfect.  The  intrepid 
valour  of  the  Arabs  was  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  dominion 
of  tlie  most  powerful  monarchies  that  have  arisen  and  fallen 
iu  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Of  the  antient  Persian 
empire,  Herodotus  (iii.  86.)  expressly  mentions,  that  all  na- 
tions of  (western)  Asia  were  subject  to  Darius  Hystaspis, 
except  the  Arabs,  who  were  the  independent  confederates  of 
the  Persians:  and  when  Cambyses  nad  formed  the  design 
of  invading  Egypt,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
&ome  Arabs,  who  engaged  to  supply  the  Persian  army  with 
water  during  its  march  through  toe  sands  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
( Herodot.  iii.  7-9.)  If  Phul,  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Assy- 
rian empire,  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  Arabs,  or  if  San- 
herib  is  called  the  ruler  of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  this  can  only 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  northern  tribes  of  Arabia. 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the 
circumnavigation  of  Arabia  and  the  subjection  of  its  preda- 
tory hordes.  The  fleet  of  Nearchus  was  preparing  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  peninsula,  when  the  death  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

The  NabathsDi  {Nebaioth^  Gren.  xxv.  13;  xxviii.  9; 
I^a.  Ix.  7)  inhabited,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  48),  the 
n  ^rth-eastern  part  of  Arabia,  which  was  subsequently,  in 
a;lu«»ion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra,  called  Arabia 
Petraea.  Diodorus  describes  them  as  a  vahant  nation,  safe 
in  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves 
knew  the  springs  of  water.  Like  other  Beduin  tribes,  they 
suh^i»ted  in  a  great  measure  by  predatory  excursions :  but 
they  seem  at  an  earher  age  than  their  neighbours  to  have 
applied  themselves  to  an  independent  traffic,  and  in  conse- 
quence also  to  other  occupations  of  peace.  '  Some  of  them,' 
>ays  Diodorus,  *  make  it  their  business  to  transport  to  the 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  which 
they  obtain  from  those  that  bring  them  from  Arabia  Felix.' 
Their  territory  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  states  arising 
out  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Anti^onus,  and  afterwards  Antiochus  the  Great  (224-187 
B.C.)*  attacked  them  without  success.  The  Nabathseans 
maintained  their  independence,  and  their  trade  flourished 
even  more  than  previously.  After  Syria  had  become  a 
Roman  province  (64  B.C.),  its  governors  Scaurus  and 
Gubirius  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  with  an  invasion. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  iElius  Gallus  is  recorded  to 
have  conducted  an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which 
Obodas,  then  king  of  Petra,  assisted  him  with  a  thousand 
Nabathacan  Arabs.  The  Roman  army  landed  at  Leuke- 
kums  (Yanbo),  and  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  several 
months  reached  Marsyaboe  (Strab.  xvi.  c.  4,  p.  407,  Tauch- 
oit^),  the  capital  of  the  Sabseans.  But  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  bad  effects  of  the  climate,  compelled  the  invaders  to 
a  speedy  retreat  to  the  coast,  and  over  the  Red  Sea  to 
Kl'>  pu  It  is  to  this  expedition  that  Propertius  (ii.  8)  alludes 
in  ihe  lines : 

'  Ittdift  quin,  Anpiste,  too  dat  eolla  triampho, 
Et  dooms  iatacUe  te  tremit  ArabuD.' 

In  the  reign  of  Trajanus,  Arabia  Petma  became,  through 

the  victory  of  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  Roman  province  (a.o. 

loD,  and  the  northern  countries,  towards  the  east  of  the 

nver  Jordan,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  NabathsDans, 

continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans  even  after  the  death 

of  Trajanus.     A  Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Bostra,  and 

the  Emperor  Philippus,  who  was  bom  here,  hence  received 

tee  feuroame  of  Arabs.     Petra  sunk  into  insignificance .  its 

inhabitants  deserted  it,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  their 

ileserts ;  even  the  place  where  it  had  flourished  was  for- 

•: I  it  ten  ;  till,  in  our  o>vn  time,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  ruins 

\fi  Wadi  Musa. 

Hffitory  of  the  Arabs. — Of  the  internal  history  of  Arabia 
before  Mohammed,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  Prior 
Ik*  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  ffira, 
all  thai  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Arabic  writers 
amounts  only  to  some  genealogies  or  lists  of  kings,  without 
any  fixcsd  chronology,  and  interspersed  with  but  a  few  facts 
unsatisfactorily  recorded. 

The  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  wnters,  (Abulfaraj,  Hist. 
DynoJit.  p.  100)  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  old  and 
t3«e  modern  tribes.  As  belonging  to  the  old  Arabians,  which 
are  now  entirdy  extinct,  we  find  enumerated  the  tribes  of 
Ad«  Thamud^  Tasm,  Jadis,  the  (antient)  tribe  of  Jorham* 
and  Amaiek,    The  names  of  these  tribes  now  only  survive 


in  vague  traditions .  thus  Sheddad,  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  magnificent  city  and  the  delicious  gar- 
den of  Irem,  which  are  often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry, 
and  fancied  by  some  to  be  still  extant,  though  now  miracu- 
lously hidden  from  view  in  impassable  deserts.  The  present 
or  modem  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  historians,  divided 
into  pure  or  genuine,  and  insititious  or  naturalized  Arabs : 
the  former  date  their  origin  from  Kahtan  (the  Yoktan  of 
the  Old  Testament,  (5en.  x.  28),  and  the  latter  from  Ad- 
nan,  a  descendant  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar. 
These  Ismaehde  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
Hejaz ;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  received  its 
inhabitants  through  the  Kahtanides  or  Yoktanides.  Kah- 
tan s  son  was  Ya'rab,  who  was  the  father  of  Yash'ab ;  the 
son  of  Yash'ab  was  Abd-al-shams,  (or  according  to  some, 
Amer,)  surnamed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a  great  number  of 
sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronounced  by  some  Homeir) 
and  Kahlan,  had  a  numerous  progeny.  The  family  of  Him- 
yar, it  appears  had,  during  2020  years,  the  general  govern- 
ment over  all  the  descendants  of  Saba  who  were  settled  in 
Yemen,  whence  the  name  of  the  Himyarides  (or  Homeritaa) 
was  sometimes  taken  by  foreign  nations  as  synonymous  with 
that  of  Sabseans.  Himyar  was,  according  to  Arabian  au- 
thors, the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Kahtan  that  wore  a 
crown.  He  is  said  to  have  governed  fifty  years.  The  only 
fact  which  we  find  recorded  of  him  is,  that  he  expelled  the 
tribe  Thamud  from  Yemen  into  Heiaz.  Various  reports 
exist  as  to  Himyar's  successor :  according  to  some  it  was  his 
son  Wathel ;  according  to  others  his  brother  Kahlan :  pro- 
bably Wathel  succeeded  him  in  Yemen,  and  Kahlan  in 
Hachamaut.  Similar  variations  in  the  lists  of  kings  given 
by  different  authors  (Abulfeda,  Hamza  of  Isfahan,  Nuweiri, 
Masudi,  &o.)  are  observable  throughout  the  antient  history 
of  Yemen.  Among  the  succeeding  rulers,  Al-Hareth-al- 
Rayesh  is  distinguished  as  the  first  conqueror  among  the 
kings  of  Yemen ;  he  also  first  received  the  tide  of  Tobba, 
t.  e., '  successor/  which  became  hereditary  in  his  line.  Dsu'l- 
manar  Abraha  and  his  son  Dsu'l-adsar  are  reported  to  have 
made  conquests  in  Nigritia  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The 
next  sovereign  but  one  in  succession  after  Dsul-adsar  is 
queen  Balkis,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  the  queen  of 
the  Sabseans  who  visited  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  ],  seq. ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  1.  seq.).  Many  generations  after  Balkis,  in 
the  reign  of  Akran,  an  event  occurred  which  forms  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  moun- 
tain-torrents used  frequently  to  destroy  the  lal)ours  of  agri- 
culture in  the  plains  of  Yemen,  till  some  antient  king  (accord- 
ing to  some,  Lokman,  according  to  others,  Himyar  himself) 
opened  channels  which  brought  the  waters  to  the  sea,  con- 
stmcted  an  immense  dike  or  mound  between  two  hills  just 
above  the  capital  Mareb  (or  Saba),  which  prevented  sudden 
inundations,  and  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed,  supplied  the 
gardens  and  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  ne- 
cessary irrigation.  The  country  around  Mareb  had  thus 
become  fertUe  and  happy ;  but  its  prosperity  depended  on 
the  preservation  of  the  mound,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time 
fell  into  decay.  Its  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few  facts  in  the 
antient  history  of  the  Arabs,  the  period  of  which  can  with 
some  degree  of  probability  be  ascertained.  According  to  De 
Sacy,  it  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  event,  which  is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  the 
name  of  Seil-al-Arim^  i.  e.,  '  the  Torrent  of  the  Mound,' 
caused  a  great  change  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Amm  ben 
Amer,  surnamed  Mosaikiya,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  chief  of  the  Kahlanides,  had  been  previously 
warned  of  the  imminent  danger ;  he  sold  his  estates,  and 
with  a  number  of  fiimilies  quitted  Yemen  and  went  into  the 
country  of  Ace.  After  the  death  of  Amru,  the  emigrant 
famihes  separated,  and  settled  in  different  countries.  The 
familv  of  Amru  8  son,  Jofna,  established  itself  in  Syria,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanides  in  the  desert  S.E. 
of  Damascus*  which  embraced  the  Christian  reUgion,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions ;  till,  in  the 
reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Moham- 
medan empire.  The  tribes  of  Aus  and  of  Khasraj,  "de- 
scended from  Amru  by  his  son  Thalaba,  went  to  Yatreb 
(afterwards  called  Medina).  The  descendants  of  Azd  settled 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partly  in  the  coimtry  of  Sherat  in 
Syria;  Malec  ben  Fabm,  also  of  the  family  of  Azd,  esta- 
blished himself  in  Irak,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
which  was  ^veraed  during  597  years  by  a  succession  of 
twenty-five  kings,  who  at  last  became  vassals  to  Persia ;  til), 
in  the  caliphat  of  Abu  Bekr  the  country  was  subjected  to 
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ibc  Mohammedan  dominion.  The  tribe  of  Taj,  which  had 
loft  Yemen  soon  after  Amra  ben  Amer,  settled  in  the  Ncjd, 
between  the  mountains  of  Aja  and  Solma,  since  called  the 
mountains  of  TaY.  The  family  of  Rebia,  grandson  of 
Amru,  settled  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of  Khozaa. 

In  the  series  of  the  Himyaride  kings  that  ruled  over 
Yemen  after  Akran  and  the  Seil-al-Arim,  there  is  almost 
as  much  confusion  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  it.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  names,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  dissertation  of  De  Sacy,  Sur  divers  ivenemem  de 
IHistoire  des  Arabes  avant  Mahomet,  in  the  llftieth  volume 
of  the  MSmoires  de  Liiterature  of  the  French  Academy  t  and 
to  Johannsen^s  Historia  Jemarue  (Bonn.  1628). 

The  fountain  Zemzem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  antient 
temple  of  Mecca,  called  the  Caaba,  had,  from  immemorial 
time,  been  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  national  sanctuaries. 
The  (modern)  Jorhamides,  descended  from  Jorham  the  son 
of  Kahtan,  had  established  themselves  in  Hejaz  about  the 
same  time  that  Ya*rab  settled  in  Yemen,  and  had  for  many 
ages  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the 
Caaba;  when  Amru  ben  Loheia  of  the  tribe  Khozaa,  with  the 
Yemenese  emi^nts  from  Ace,  and  assisted  by  the  tribe  of 
Bckr,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  dispute  between 
the  Jorhamides  and  the  neighbouring  Ismaelides,  to  expel 
the  former  from  Mecca,  and  take  possession  of  the  sanctuary. 
Soon,  however,  the  tribe  of  Bekr  felt  indicant  at  being  ex- 
cluded by  a  stranger  from  the  governorship  over  the  Caaba, 
which  honour,  after  the  servic.es  they  had  rendered,  they 
considered  due  to  themselves.  They  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Kossai  of  the  Ismaelide  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  by  his 
assistance  compelled  the  tribe  of  Khozaa  to  resign  the  charge 
which  it  had  assumed.  But  the  tribe  of  Bekr  was  again 
excluded  from  the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
through  Kossai  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  It 
is  calculated  that  this  happened  about  a.d.  464. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreishide  Kossai  was  Hashem, 
who  is  reported  to  have  averted  a  famine  by  giving  up  his 
treasures.  His  son  Abd-al-Motalleb  is  famous  for  his  vic- 
tory over  Abraha,  an  Ethiopian  ruler  of  Yemen,  and  a 
Christian,  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and  several 
elephants,  intending  to  destroy  the  Caaba.  A  miracle  is 
said  to  have  preserved  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  destroyed 
the  army  of  Abraha.  The  year  of  this  victory  is  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  East  named  the  '  Year  of  the  Elephant,*  in 
allusion  to  the  elephant  on  which  Abraha  was  mounted, 
which  suddenly  refused  to  proceed  farther  when  the  army 
was  approaching  the  sacred  city:  it  is  the  year  571  of  our 
osra.  Another  event  rendered  it  still  more  universally 
memorable ;  for  in  it  Hashemis  grandson,  Abdallah,  became 
the  father  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed. 

Yemen  had  since  the  Seil-al-Arim  become  temporarily 
subject  to  foreign  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  acstruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  had  in  great  numbers  retired  into  Arabia, 
had  made  proselytes  of  several  Arabian  tribes,  particularly 
those  of  Kcnana,  Kenda,  and  Hareth  ben  Kaaba,  and  ha^ 
already  gained  considerable  power  in  some  parts  of  the 

feninsula.  Dsu-Nowas,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
limyaridcs  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  adopted 
their  religion,  and  began  cruelly  to  persecute  all  those  who 
would  not  follow  his  example.  Christianity  had  about  the 
same  time  found  its  way  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  had  become  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of  Him- 
var,  Gliassan,  Rebia,  Tagleb,  Bahra.  Tanuh,  Tai,  and 
iCodaa,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Hira  and  of  Nejran.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nejran  in  particular  were  suffering  from  the 
atrocious  cruelty  of  Dsu-Nowas,  when  the  Negus  of  Habesh 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians. 
The  Jewish  Arabs  were  vanquisned ;  Dsu-Nowas,  in  despair, 
sought  a  voluntary  death  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  Yemen  became  an  ^Ethiopian  province.  This  Ethio- 
pian occupation  of  Yemen  became  of  a  melancholy  import^ 
ancc  to  the  civilized  world  through  the  small-pox  which  the 
victors  brought  with  them  into  Ambia,  and  which,  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  the 
earth.  In  consequence  of  a  revolt  among  the  ilSthiopian 
occupants,  Abraha  came  in  a.d,  549  to  the  command  of  Ye- 
men. He  endeavoured  with  great  zeal  to  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  Arabs,  and  with  this  view  built  a  church  at 
Sana  which  he  intended  should,  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  vie 
with  the  ancient  Caaba.  The  heathen  Arabs,  indignant  at 
thU  measure,  profaned  the  new-built  church,  and  Abraha, 
to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
Mecca,  the  failure  of  which  (a.d.  571)  has  already  been  | 


alluded  to.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-three  yean,  Abraha 
was  followed  by  his  sons  Yeksum  (572-589)  and  Masruk 
C589-601).  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  8eif  ben  iHi- 
Yezen,  an  offspring  of  the  antient  royal  Himyaride  famdy, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army  under  Webra'z, 
witli  the  aid  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  Ethiopian  power, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  72  or  73  years.    Yemen  was  now 

governed  bv  Persian  prefects,  till  it  became  subject  to  tbo 
[ohammeaans,  when  the  last  of  the  prefects,  Badsan,  em- 
braced the  Mussulman  faith. 

The  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  like  those  of  the  pre^tent 
day,  partly  dwelt  in  cities*  and  partlv  as  wandering  tribes  in 
moveable  encampments.  The  mhabitants  of  cities  subsisted 
by  agriculture  and  by  different  trades,  especially  by  commem', 
in  which  the  tribe  of  Koreish  appears  early  to  have  distin- 
guished itself.  The  wandering  Arabs  employed  them»elxe« 
in  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle,  and  oocaaionaUy  in 
the  pillage  of  travellers.  Ine  picture  exhibited  by  antieat 
poets  (especially  in  the  romance  Antar  by  Asroaj)  of  thfir 
customs  and  mode  of  life,  entirely  cotresponda  to  the  repre- 
sentation which  modem  travellen  make  of  the  manners  uf 
the  present  Beduins.  The  elements  forming  the  sphere  >  f 
their  life  are  so  simple,  and  their  habits  so  closely  adapu4 
to  the  nature  of  their  country,  that  the  lapse  of  time  can 
work  no  perceivable  change  in  their  social  state.  Ho^fi 
tality,  expertness  in  the  use  of  arms,  horsemanaliip,  an'l 
eloquence  in  his  own  copious  and  energetic  language,  wert 
of  old,  as  they  still  are,  the  accompUshmenta  on  which  the 
Arab  valued  himself  most 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  antient  Arabs,  our  in- 
formation is  very  imperfect.  As  they  were  ranginfs  the  r 
trackless  deserts  beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skn «. 
they  seem  to  have  been  early  led  to  the  worship  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries.  The  tribe  of  Himyar  is  said  to  hi^r 
chiefly  worshipped  the  sun ;  Kenana,  the  moon ;  Taj,  the  fi  x  t* '! 
star  Sohail  (Canopus);  Misam,  the  star  Aldebaran.  &r.. 
Saba,  the  ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  had  a  temple  built  .u 
honour  of  the  planet  Venus;  the  temple  of  Mecca  wat.  ar. 
cording  to  some,  originally  consecrated  to  Saturn ;  and  Al.  1- 
al- Shams,  t. «.,  '  Servant  of  the  Sun,*  is  a  name  occumti;: 
several  times  in  the  fragments  of  Ante-Islamitic  histcin 
The  Koran  alludes  to  three  female  deities :  Allat,  (see  He- 
rod, iii.  8,)  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Thakef,  whose  temple.  aI 
Nakhla,  was  destroyed  by  Mogaira  in  the  ninth  vear  of  ti-.- 
Hejra;  Al-Uzza,  adored  by  Xh&  tribes  of  Koreish  and  Kc- 
nana, under  the  form  of  a  tree ;  and  Menat,  the  goddess  .' 
the  tribes  of  Hudseil  and  Khozaa.  Two  other  deities,  A>  A 
and  Na'ila,  were  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  on: 
under  the  form  of  a  man,  and  the  other  under  that  iji  i 
woman.  Five  more  are  noticed,  which  were  worshippc : 
under  various  human  and  animal  shapes,  besides  a  num:  <  * 
of  inferior  idols,  belonging  to  particular  families.  Amnci^- 
the  tribe  of  Temim,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Persian  tr*  • 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced.  The  idea  of  g\*K 
lins  and  fairies,  some  of  a  terrific,  some  of  a  mild  and  plac;  1 
character,  was  eariy  associated  with  the  loneliness  of  \ht 
deserts.  Fortune-telling,  necromancy,  astrology,  and  sorcery . 
were  early  at  home  in  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  the  beginnin:; 
of  the  seventh  century.   A  few  small  provinces  in  the  nort:. 
had,  like  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Syria,  Palest.'-. 
and  Egypt,  become  subject  to  the  Grecian  empire,  w!  .:• 
those  bordering:  ^^  the  Euphrates  acknowledged   Pcin< 
supremacy,  and  an  ^Ethiopian  dynasty  ruled  temporarih  :ri 
the  south.    The  great  mass  of  the  country  remained  tn-*. 
and  probably  even  ignorant  of  these  slight  encroaching 'U« 
of  foreign  dominion.    The  Arabs,  long  celebrated  fiT  \U\: 
valiant  and  intrepid  character,  had  never  yet  been  unitoi 
by  a  common  tie  into  one  mass.    Their  wandering  tjilrs 
without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scattered  over  a  ^-ast  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  often  engaged  in  transitor)'  feuds  amtir*? 
each  other,  continued  to  enjoy  unlimited  independti:«^ 
The  union  of  these  tribes  into  a  nation,  and  the  ^n  .it 
ness  of  that  nation  as  a  Unk  in  the  chain  of  hi^u>T.<'.-I 
events,  dates  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Islam  by  Alt: : 
Kasem  Mohammed.    The  noble  inspiration,  the  firm  bch-  f 
in  the  truth  and  diWne  origin  of  the  new  religion,  and  \W 
intrepid  courage  which  animated  the  prophet  and  his  *u 
cessora,  the  natural  inclination  of  the  Arabs  towards  u^r 
and  perilous  undertakings,  the  weakness  of  the  neicl- 
bouring  governments,  and  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  which 
enjoined  the  propagation  of  tlie  Islam,  and  war  against  thf 
unbelievers  as  a  religious  duty, — spread  within  %  centurv 
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tke  donrfnbn,  fhe  ftikh,  uid  cfvmi  the  tanfuiM  of  the  Anl\m, 
from  the  Atlioitie  Ooeen  to  the  Indas,  and  mm  the  Indkn 
Sea  end  the  Afrie«i  DeeerfB  to  Fimtkce.  the  Medltemnean, 
Aste  Minor,  end  the  CaspiaR  See. 

Mohafmnod  was  hom  in  the  tribe  of  Koreiih,  at  Meoea, 
•eeording  to  aome  on  the  10th  of  N^^immber,  570,  aoeoidinff 
to  others  on  the  fittt  of  April,  571,  v.c.  In  hit  twentieth 
fear  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  ag«n§t  predatory  hovdea 
vhicb  then  molested  the  pilgrima  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
FiTe  yeera  later  heviaited  the  ftdr  of  Damaaoot  aathe  agent 
of  Khadija,  a  lieh  widow,  whom  he  aubaequently  mamed. 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  610)  came  the  LeiUU' 
ai-Kadr^  i.  e.  '  the  Night  of  the  Divine  Determination,* 
in  which,  the  Mohammedans  beliere,  the  angel  Gabriel 
called  him  to  become  tiie  prophet  of  God.  Khadija  his 
wife,  hia  cousin  Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb,  and  his  father-in»law 
Abn-bekr,  were  the  first  who  acknowledged  his  divine  mis- 
sion. Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  revolt  at  Meoca 
threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed.  The  day  of  hia  flight  lo 
Yatreb  (since  called  Medina  orMedinat-al-nabi,  t.  e.  *  The 
Town  of  the  Prophet*),  the  lOth  of  July,  6^  has  become 
the  mra  firom  wmch  the  Mohammedans  eoant  their  years. 
With  it  commenced  a  war  against  the  opposers  of  the  new 
religion.  When  Mecca  was  oonaoered,  wnen  the  tribes  of 
Anrt>ta  joined  in  the  profession;  tnat  '  There  is  no  God  bnt 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  apostle,*  the  prophet  com- 
mended to  spread  the  Islam  over  all  countries,  and  to  unite 
into  one  community,  by  concjuest  or  by  fkith,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Mohammed  died  at  Medina,  the  8th  of  June, 
632.  in  the  sizty^third  jear  of  his  aee.    [See  Mohamickd.] 

The  Bvsantine  empire  had  just  fiien  been  engaged  in  a 
lon^  conflict  with  Persia.    The  despotism  of  its  rulers,  fte- 

2uent  though  inefficient  revolutions,  and  constant  efforts 
>r  the  repression  of  flxeign  enemies,  the  low  state  of  the 
finances,  notwithstanding  an  oppressive  taxation,  and  the 
diioord  of  contending  religious  sects,  had  exhausted  its 
strength.  The  Persian  empire  had  sunk  still  lower :  the 
superannuated  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  could  no  longer  ani- 
mate its  ibllowers  in  the  contest  against  a  religion  defended 
and  pn»paga(ted  by  a  new  nation  with  all  the  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  of  youm.  This  weakened  state  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal neighbouring  empires  favoured  the  quick  progress  of 
the  Arabian  conquests.  Whoever  adopted  the  Moham- 
medan ftuth  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  stranger.  Jews  and  Christians  were 
tolmted,  but  required  to  pay  a  tribute :  death  awaited  the 
foHowers  of  other  religions.  The  supreme  pontificate  and 
worldly  command  were  united  in  the  person  of  Mohammed's 
successors,  the  caliphs.  Many  of  these  were  individually 
weak ;  but  their  authority  and  the  might  of  the  empire 
were  supported  by  a  religious  belief  which  was  rooted  deeply 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  the  first  eentuiy  of  the  caliphat  exhibits  an 

olmosi  continuous  series  of  conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Abu- 

Bekr,  the  valiant  Khaled  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and 

Mesopotamia ;  in  that  of  Omar  the  victories  of  Amru  ben 

As  added  Egypt  to  the  Arabian  empire ;  after  a  siege  of 

fourteen  mon&s,  Alexandria  was  taken ;  Memphis  fell,  and 

Amru  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ruins  the  foundation 

of  Postat,  the  present  Old  Cairo.    The  conquest  of  Egypt 

was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Cyrenaica  and  tne  other  states 

along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean :  congenial  habits  united 

the  Berber  hordes  of  Africa  with  the  sons  of  the  Arabian 

D^esert    Hie  victories  won  by  Saad  ben  Abi-Wakkas  over 

the  Persian  fi>rces  near  Cadesia  (635),  Jalula  (637),  Holwan 

and  Nehawend  (642),  decided  the  fall  of  the  Persian  throne. 

Under  Osman,  the  island  of  Cvprus  was  plundered  (648); 

Abdallah  ben  Amer  conquerea  Khorasan,  and  penetrateid 

IS  fttr  as  Balkh.  The  reign  of  Ali  ben  Abt-Taleb  was  spent 

in  the  quelling  of  intemu  commotions,  which  ended  in  the 

murder  of  the  caliph  by  the  hand  of  the  ftoatic  Abdorrah- 

man  ben  Moyam,  and  the  accession  of  the  Ommaiades  to 

the  ealijihat. 

Moawiya,  the  first  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  removed  the 
residence  of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
Damascus.  In  his  reign  Okba  ben  Nafi  laid  tne  founda- 
tion of  Kairwan  (675),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tanger  and 
the  Atlantic.  Okba  was  murdered  when  he  was  preparing 
to  pass  over  into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of 
the  provinces  conquered  in  these  distant  regions  were  lost 
again;  but  after  a  Ibw  years  (688),  the  entire  northern 
eoast  of  Africa,  as  fkr  as  the  Strsits  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  tfie 
poasession  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  reign  of  Walid  I.  (705-715), 


the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  attained  its  widest  extent 
Julianus,  the  governor  of  Ceuta«  incensed,  it  is  said,  against 
hUi  sovereign,  king  Roderie  of  Spain,  who  had  disgmoed  his 
daughter,  surrendered  Algeziras  (Jezirat-al-Khadra,  'the 
Green  Island,*)  into  the  hands  of  llie  Arab  Torik  ben  Ziod, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  African  governor  Musa  ben 
Nosair,  landed  at  the  promontory  which  still  bears  his 
name  (Ctibraltar,  corrupted  from  Jebel  Tarik»  the  mountain  of 
Tarik),  vanquidied  Roderio  in  the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera  (19  July,  711),  and  in  a  short  time  subjected  the 
ffreater  part  of  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  to  the 
Mohammedan  power.  In  the  East,  Koteiba  ben  Moslem, 
the  ffovemor  of  Khorasan,  took  possession  of  Mawaralnahr, 
Bokhara,  Turkestan,  and  Khowarezm ;  and  Mohammed  ben 
Kasem-«l*Thakefi  made  conquests  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India.  Under  Soleiman  (715-717)  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered,  and  Onstantinopk  besieged;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Omar  ben  Abd-al-Asix  (717-720)  the  countries 
of  Jorjanandnbaristan  were  added  to  the  empire.  But 
the  want  of  energy  of  the  latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his 
successor,  Yesid  II.  (720-724),  and  the  avarice  of  Hesham 
(724-743),  roused  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  interior, 
and  encouraged  the  revolutionarv  attempts  of  other  aspi- 
rants to  the  odiphat.  It  was  in  tne  reini  of  Hesham  that 
the  arms  of  the  Musulmans  oxperiencra  their  first  signal 
defbat;  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  Abdoirahman 
ben  Abdalkh*  near  Pdtieis  (Oct  732),  checked  fi)r  ever 
the  flurther  progress  of  the  Arabs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe :  the  river  Ande,  in  Lmguedoc,  became  the  flrontier 
of  their  dominion. 

When,  in  the  year  749,  the  family  of  Abbas  came  to  the 
command  over  the  Faithful,  all  the  surviving  Ommuades 
were  cruelly  persecuted :  Abdorrahman  ben  Moawiya  only 
escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Om- 
maiade caliphat  of  Cordova  (756). 

Under  the  Abbasides,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Bagdad, 
but  few  additions  were  made  to  the  Mohammedan  empire  • 
the  islands  of  Crete,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  became 
subject  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  Africa.  Hie  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Abbas  generally  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  by  their  love  and  seal  fbr  the  arts  and  literature,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done  by  their  wariike  achievements. 
The  names  of  Mansur,  Harun-al-Rashid,  and  Mamun,  are 
for  ever  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  let- 
ten,  and  their  reigns  form  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Moham- 
medan power.  But  their  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  their 
fendness  for  a  ouiet  and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  Abbasiae  caliphs  fh>m  the  alTairs  of  government ;  in- 
ternal disturbances  soon  became  frequent ;  the  authoritjr  of 
the  court  of  Bagdad  became  imperceptibly  diminished,  at  first 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abdorrahman,  by 
establishing  an  independent  Ommaiade  dominion  in  Spain, 
had  set  an  example  which  the  prefects  of  other  countries 
soon  fellowed.  The  caliphs  were  obliged  to  assemble  a  life- 
guard of  Turkish  mercenaries  around  their  throne,  and  sur- 
rendered the  care  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  unlimited  au&ority,  the  Emirs  cd  Omara, 
Through  these  arrangements,  and  through  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Seljukide  Turks,  the  caliphat  had  lone  since 
become  a  merely  nominal  dignity,  when  Hulaku  took  Bag- 
dad (1528),  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Abba- 
sides.    [See  Abbasidbs.] 

The  oistory  of  the  several  Mohammedan  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  caliphat  from  the  ninth  century,  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Arabs ;  we  shall, 
however,  here  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  dynasties. 

I.  In  Spain,  the  Ommcdades  reigned  till  1038.  Among 
the  small  principalities  which  sprung  up  afterwards,  that  of 
Granada  maintained  itself  till  1492. 

II.  In  Africa,  1.  in  Egypt,  Ahmed  benTulun  established 
in  868  an  independent  dominion,  which  remained  in  tlie 
possession  of  his  family,  the  Tidumde$,  till  905,  when 
Egypt  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  caliphat  From 
935-969,  the  Ifuhidf  or  Akdiids,  the  fkmily  of  Abu  Bekr 
Mohammed,  a  descendant  of  the  antient  kings  of  Ferghana, 
ruled  over  Egypt.  They  were  in  969  followed  by  the  FUie- 
midet,  or  Moezzides,  who  called  themselves  descendants  of 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed :  their  dominion  lasted 
fbr  two  centuries,  and  extended  fh)m  the  Euphrates  to  Kair- 
wan. In  1171,  the  Fatemides  were  succeeded  by  the 
Atfubide  dynasty,  which  was  in  1250  followed  by  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Baharide  ManUuks,  In  151 7,  Egypt  became  a 
Turkish  province. 
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3.  In  Kainran,  Ibrahim  beD  Aglab  declared  himself  in- 
dependent in  the  reign  of  Harun-al-Rashid  (805);  the 
dominion  of  hi»  family,  the  A^labidei,  in  the  territory  of 
the  anticnt  Carthaginians,  contmucd  till  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century. 

3.  In  Fez,  Edris,  a  descendant  of  Fatima,  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  (788),  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  familv,  the  Edniida,  till  98^  when  it  became  tribu- 
tary to  the  Fatemides. 

4.  The  Zeiridei,  descendants  of  Yussuf  Bellun  ben  Zeiri, 
governed  over  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  country,  from  978 
till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

5.  In  Maiocco,  Abdallah  founded  about  1056  the  religions 
sect  and  the  dominion  of  the  MoraheU,  which  soon  extended 
itself  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  subsequently 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Ommaiades  in  Spain.    (See  Almo- 

IIAVIDB&  ) 

III.  In  Asia,  1.  in  Khoraaan*  Taher  had  already  under 
Mamun,  in  819,  declared  himself  indenendent.  His  suc- 
cessors, the  Taherides^  were  soon  obliged  (873)  to  vield  the 
dominion  over  the  a^ipining  Persian  provinces  to  the  Soffa- 
rides,  descendants  of Vacub  ben  Leith. 

2.  The  Samanides,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  race  of  the 
antient  kings  of  Persia,  established  a  powerful  dynasty  in 
Khorasan  and  Mawaralnahr,  which  reigned  from  898  till 
999,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Gasnevites. 

3.  Nasircddin  Sebuktegin  founded  tlie  dynasty  of  the 
Gasnevites  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  which  ruled  at 
Gasna  from  976  till  1 1 82 ;  they  were  obhged  to  yield  to  the 
Gaurides,  and  these,  in  1208,  to  the  sultans  of  Khowarezm. 

4.  The  Diletnite  dominion  originated  early  in  the  ninth 
century,  among  the  emigrant  descendants  and  followers 
of  the  caliph  Ali,  who  had  taken  refu|?e  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan.  It  continued 
from  927  till  1029,  when  the  Gasnevites  took  possession  of 
the  country. 

5.  The  a  aides  (properly  Bawaikides)  ruled  in  Persia,  and 
had  their  residence  at  Sluraz :  they  were  in  932  recognized 
by  the  caliphs.  They  kept  the  title  and  power  of  £mir-al- 
Omara  till  their  dominion  was  overthrown  by  the  Se^uka  in 
1056. 

6.  An  Ismaelide  dynastv  arose  at  Rasbin  in  Persia  since 
1090,  and  lasted  till  the  Tatar  invasion  in  1256.  They  are 
only  a  ramification  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Ismaclians, 
wfflft^  under  dififerent  names  (viz.,  Batenians,  Karmates, 
Fs^^emides,  Druzes,  Nosairis,  &c.),  has  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Mohammedism. 

'  7.  The  Hamadanides,  in  Syria,  ruled  over  Mosul  from 
929  till  978;  and  their  successors  the  Merdasides  over 
Aleppo  till  1086. 

8.  The  Assassins  were  a  fanatic  sect  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
who  gained  great  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ; 
the  present  Druzes  are  believed  to  be  their  descendants. 

9.  The  Seljukide  Turks,  under  Togrul  Beg,  occupied 
Bagdad  in  1055;  their  dominion  over  Aleppo  lasted  till 
1154;  over  Kerman  till  1187;  over  Iran  till  1195;  and 
over  Iconium  till  1308.  Independent  of  them,  a  dynasty  of 
Atabeks  had  since  1127  established  itself  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Ommaiade  caliph  Moawiva 
chose  Damascus  for  his  residence,  and  still  more  when  the 
Abbasides  removed  the  seat  of  the  government  to  Bagdad, 
the  country  of  Arabia  relapsed  into  its  former  insignificance ; 
it  became  a  mere  province  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  and 
was  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curious  details 
about  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  divi- 
sions, that  of  Yemen,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  till  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johann- 
sen's  Hisioria  Jemance.  Except  the  monotonous  enumera- 
tion of  the  annual  procession  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  city, 
the  mutual  conflicts  among  the  Beduin  chiefs,  and  of  late 
the  rise  of  the  Wahhabite  power  in  the  Nejd,  the  recent 
history  of  Arabia  generally  offers  little  of  sufficient  interest 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  general  historian. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  Mauritania,  and 
Spain,  the  trade  of  the  Arabs  became  of  great  importance. 
The  Islam  favoured  the  establishment  of  emporia,  and  the 
wide  dominion  of  one  religion  and  one  language  rendered 
travels  and  mercantile  transactions  easy.  The  luxury  of 
the  court  of  Bacdad,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphat,  caused  frequent  travels  of  merchants  into  India. 
Since  the  ninth  century  of  our  sera,  Arabs  began  to  settle 
in  various  parts  of  India ;  several  Indian  princes  embraced 
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Indian  islands,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebe*,  and  vr. .  r. 
to  China.  Arabian  caravans  proceeded  over  land  as  fux  ^  ^ 
Tartary  and  Siberia  in  the  north ;  in  Africa  they  oftme  i  > 
the  Niger,  where,  since  the  tenth  centuxr.  the  Hohar'^  - 
medan  states  of  Ghana,  Wangara,  Tokrur,  kuku,  and  alt«  r- 
wards  those  of  Sennaar,  Darfur,  Bumu,  Tumbuctu,  ui 
Melli,  were  founded^  On  the  coasts  of  Africa  they  c:i.-  ■ 
through  the  Straits  of  Bab^l-Mandeb  to  Zanguebar,  c-  >:■.  • 
bliihed  the  harbours  of  Makdashua,  Melinde,  SofaU,  K4.  i ... 
and  Mozambioue,  and  went  over  to  Madagascar.  It  is  vm  :. 
probable  that  Lusitanian  Arabs  were,  in  the  eleventh  c«.n- 
tury,  the  first  discoverers  of  America.  (See  ^iAtc^^  rt 
Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  BibL  du  Roi,  vol.  ii.  p.  J  '*  : 
Koiegnxien, Dissert. deMohammedeElmBatula,JeJi^,  l^  i  -. 
4to. ;  Rasmussen,  Essed  sur  le  Commerce  et  les  Rrltut  ••' 
des  Arabes  et  des  Persons  avec  la  Russie  ei  la  Scandtnni^  t 
dans  le  moyen  age,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  vela.  ▼.  and  \  i.. 
Pans,  1824.  1825,  8vo.) 

Arabian  Language,'-^Th9  Arabic  Ibnna,  with  tbm  /Eti*-  ^ 
pic  the  southern  ramification  of  the  great  stock  of  luiipia  .  v  ^ 
commonly,  though  improperly,  called  the  Semitic;  the  ot  h<  : 
two  principal  branches  are,  1.  the  Aramaic  branch*  it<'*!- 
genous  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  compri^.:  j 
the  Syriac  and  ChaMce  languages ;  and  2.  the  Hebrew,  oi*c  ■ 
the  language  of  Palestine  and  PluBnicia.  These  d;al««  i< 
have  flourished  at  different  epochs.  Of  the  Hebrew*  v  t 
possess  the  earliest  written  documents.  About  the  t.K>. 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Uving  language,  the  Chaldoe  lu :. * .  ^ 
its  appearance.  Whatever  we  possess  in  Svriac  ia  of  a  ^> 
more  recent  date.  The  literature  of  the  Arabic  lan^rn'- .  - 
does  not  reach  far  back  beyond  the  age  of  Mohamsned.  A~ 
present  most  of  these  Semitie- languages  are  extinct^  •< 
survive  only  in  small  districts.  The  Arabie  alone  has  t  '\  t- 
lived  all  its  sister^toi^ues,  and  has  spread  not  only  am  1 1  •• 
vernacular  tongue  all  over  Syria,  Egj'pt  and  Norti.t:*. 
Africa,  but  also  as  the  language  of  rdigion  throu^ik^*  : 
Persia,  the  Turkish  empire,  and  all  cooatriesinto  vbiiih  t^<. 
Mohammedan  faith  has  been  introduced. 

Various  dialects  prevailed  among  the  Arabian   tn)-^« 
previous  to  the  age  of  Mohammed,  among  which  xUm   -'. 
the  tribe  of  Koieish  has,  through  the  KonUt  become  '* 
classical  tongue.     Ebn  Khaldun  thinks  that  tbo  ren-.: 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Koreishide  dialect  is  ti>  i- 
found  in  the  seclusion  of  that  tribe  firom  interooufse  h  / 
foreigners.    Next  to  Koreish,  the  neighbourini^  triU^  «; 
Tbakif,  Hudseil,  Khozaa,  Kenana,  Asad,  Temia,  and  U;:  .t. 
fan,  are  by  native  writers  distinguished  iat  the  correotiie^*^ .  ■ 
their  language ;  less  so  the  Yemenese  Arabs,  and  the  tra*-> 
of  Rebia,  LaUim,  Jodham,  Ghassan,  lyyad,  and  KcKli    ^ 
Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Arabic  is  at  present  spoken  » -.j 
the  greatest  purity  in  the  district  of  Sahaa.    a  ho  As^  • ' 
language  is  rich,  not  only  in  words  (eepeciaUy  in  such  r^- 
refer  to  natural  objects  and  to  the  life  of  a  nomadsc  pei»p:  • 
but  also  in  grammatical  inflections,  particulariy  in  the  tc-rK 
where  certain  general  modifications  of  the  meoninfir   ar« 
briefly  and  energetically  expressed  bv  slighA  changes  in  t  ■_«> 
form  of  the  roots.    The  purity  and  eopiousnesa  of  the  r 
language  had  among  the  Arabs  long  been  an  object  .: 
national  pride.    When,  after  the  first  ooDquesta  of  tbo  Wm- 
hammedans,  its  genuine  correctness  seessed  to  beromf 
endangered  through  the  frequent  and  naavoidahle  inter- 
course with  strangers,  granmariana  arose,  to  fix  tta  nii.  i 
and  secure  it  firom  corruption.    Abul-Aawad  al-Duh  m 
mentioned  as  the  first  author  on   Arabic  gnttnaar:   he 
flourished  under  the  caliph  Ali  ben  Abi  T^eb.    Am  ^r  r 
the    subsequent   Arabian   gremmariana,    Sibawaih,    Kr  * 
Malek,  Zamakhshan,  Ebn  Heaham,  Sba  Doicid,  Moior- 
rezi,  Tebrizi,  Beidhawi,  &c.,  deserve  to  be  dist^nfg^lw>^.t « 
Khahl  ben  Ahmed  al-Ferahidi,  of  Basra,  who  Uvod  dunn  j 
the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  reduced  the  prosodv  oi  t  i 
metrics  of  tlic  Arabic  poets  into  a  system.    Abo  Num- 
Ismael  ben  Hammad  al-Jauhari  (a.d.  1000,  or,  acoonLii*: 
to  othcra,  1009)  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  pure  Aral>  c 
language,  containing  about  40,000  words,  and  entitled  Ai- 
Sihah,  i.e.,  'the  Purity  (of  language):*  tlna  work  is  still 
of  great  value  in  oriental  phikiiogy  on  aeeooat  of  the 
numerous  quotations  from  antient  poema  which  are  adducc^l 
in  illustration.    Al-Darir  and  Al-Sighani,  two  other  leiico- 
granhen  flourished,  the  one  in  the  eleventh  and  the  otScr 
m  the  thirteenth  century.    In  the  fourteenth,  Midiatnwci 
ben  Yacub  al-Firuzabadi  (a.b.  817,  a.d.  1414)  oompikd 
an  immense  Arabic  tbeeanrusb ^otitlod  At-Lamif^  ia^^  'tlM 
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had  bioken  out  between  bim  and  Mamtin,  In  which  Theo- 
nhiluB  was  unsuocessful.  He  was,  like  his  antagonist,  a 
friend  te  science,  and,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace,  sent  the 
deiebr»tad  schoUr  Joannes  Grammaticus  as  ambassador  lo 
the  court  of  the  caUph.  The  assistance  and  advice  of  this 
envoy  were  of  great  value  in  the  scientific  undertakings  then 
encouraged  bvMamun ;  and  Joannes  was  so  much  in  favour 
at  Bagdad,  that  he  would  doubtless  have  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts,  had  not  the  caliph  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  negotiation* 

In  the  subsequent  times  of  the  caliphat,  the  Smirs  al 
Omara  and  the  Bawaihide  (Buide)  sultans  encouraged  lite- 
rature ;  in  almost  all  the  dynasties  which  sprung  out  of  the 
caliphat,  there  were  some  sovereigns,  at  least,  who  loved  the 
sciences  and  patronized  scholars.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Fatemides  in  Egypt  is  in  tins  respect  distinguished.  Ibra- 
him ben  A^b,  the  Ibunder  of  the  Aglabide  dynasty,  made 
Kairwan  a  seat  of  learning ;  and  Zeui  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  the  town  of  Afshir,  which  he  had  founded  in  the 
territory  of  the  present  Algiers. 

In  Spain,  the  Ommaiade  caliphs  followed  the  example  of 
Al*Mansur  and  his  successors.  An  exch^nse  of  learned 
ambassador^  took  place  between  Abdorrahman  III.  (91 2-96 1 ) 
and  the  German  Kmneror  Otto  I.  His  son  Hakem  founded 
the  university  of  Coraova,  and  many  colleges  and  libraries 
in  Spain ;  his  own  library  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less 
than  600,000  volumes.  Gerbert  of  Aurillac,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Sylvester  II.,  studied  at  Cor- 
dova, and  introduced  into  Europe  the  Arabic  decimal  system 
of  numerical  notation,  for  which  the  Arabs  themselves  were 
indebted  to  the  Hindoos.  Several  English  scholars,  Adelard 
or  Adhelard  of  Bath,  in  the  eleventh,  and  Robert  and 
Daniel  Morlev  in  the  twelfth  century,  also  visited  the  Arabic 
universities  of  Spain.  It  was  through  Spain,  and  through 
the  Arabic  versions,  that  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen  was 
first  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

Among  the  Arabic  philosophers,  Pococke  (in  a  note  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  Ebn  Tofail)  selects  the  following  as 
the  most  distinguished:  Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  al-Farabi 
(died  A.D.  942),  Abu  Ali  al-Hossein  ben  Abdallah  ben  Sina, 
commonly  called  Avicenna  (bom  a.d.  980),  Abu  Hamed 
Mohammed  aUGazali  (d.  a.d.  11  il),  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed 
ben  Yahya  ben  Baja,  commonly  called  Avenpace  (d.  a.d. 
;i29  or  1139),  Abul-Walid  Mohammed  ben  Ahmed  ben 
Mohammed  ben  Roshd,  commonly  callod  Averroes  (d.  a.d. 
1198),  and  Abu*l-Kaaem  al-Jonaid  (d.  a.o.  910). 

Smne  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  writers  on  mathe* 
matics  and  astronomy  are  the  Sabian  Thabet  ben  Korra, 
the  Christian  Is*hak  ben  Honain,  Mohammed  ben  Musa, 
Jaber  ben  Afla,  Behaeddin  of  Amol,  Mohammed  ben  Jaber 
al-Battani,  Al-Fergani,  Ibn  Yunis,  Abu'l-Hassan  Kushyar, 
Ulugh-Beg,  &c 

The  literature  of  the  Arabs  i»  particularly  important  on 
account  of  its  numerous  and  v^uable  historical  works :  of 
inost  of  the  following  authors  in  this  department,  the  reader 
will  find  some  account  by  turning  to  their  respective  articles. 
The  earliest  historical  writer  of  ue  Arabs,  of  whom  we  have 
anyknowledge,  was  Hesham  ben  Mohammed  ben  Shoaib 
al-Khelebi  (d.  a.d.  826).  In  the  same  century  lived  Ibn 
Koteiba,  Abu  Obeida,  Mohammed  ben  Omar  al-Wake^ 
Abu*l-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Beladsori,  and  AsrakL  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  history  became  a 
favourite  study  of  the  learned  Arabians.  Masudi,  Tabari, 
Hamza  of  Isfanan,  and  the  Christian  patriaroh  of  Alexandria 
Eutprchius,  also  called  Said  ben  Batrik,  were  among  the 
earliest  authors  of  works  on  universal  history.  They  were 
ibUowed  by  Abuliaraj,  (jeorgo  Elmakin,  Ibn  al-Amid,  Ibn 
al- Athir,  Mohammed  Hemavi,  Abulfeda,  Nuweiri,  Jelaleddin 
Soyuti,  Ibn  Shohna,  Abu*  1- Abbas  Ahmed  al-Dimeshki,  &c. 
Abul-Kasem  Khalef  ben  Abdalmalek  ben  Baskwal  of  Cor- 
dova (d.  1139),  Temimi,  Ibn  Khatib.  Ibn  Alabar,  Ahmed 
ben  Yahya  al-Dhobi,  and  Shehabeddin  Ahmed  al-Mokri 
(or  al-Makari)  wrote  chronicles  of  the  Arabian  dominion  in 
Spain ;  Kotbeddin  in  the  sixteenth,  and  Abul-Hassan  Bekri 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  composed  histories  of  Mecca; 
Omar  ben  Ahmed  Kemaleddin  (d.  1261)  wrote  a  chronicle 
of  Aleppo;  Ibn  Khallican,  Ibn  Abi  Oseibia,  Dsahebi,  and 
othera,  compiled  biographical  dictionaries ;  Makrizi,  Abdal- 
lattC  Shehabeddin  bien  Abi  Hijla,  Marai  ben  Yussuf  al- 
Hanbali,  Jemaleddin  Yussuf  ben  Tagri  Bardi,  and  Mo- 
hammed ben  al-Moti,  wrote  special  works  on  the  history  of 
Egypt;  Behaeddin  and  Emadeddin  wrote  biographies  of  the 
SulunSdadin;  Ibn  Arabshah  described  the  lire  of  Timur; 


Ilm  KhalduDg  bflndea  varioos  other  works  of  high  intefest, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Berbers ;  Hui  Khalfa  composed  a 
bibliographic  work  on  the  history  of  literature  among  the 
Ajrabs,  Persians,  and  Turks. 

Damiri,  Ibn  Beitar,  and  Kaswini,  left  books  on  natural 
history ;  the  latter  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  geography. 
Pecuhar  to  the  Arabic  geognphers  is  the  diviiion  oi  the 
earth  (Uie  northern  hemisphere)  into  seven  climates,  or  as 
manv  xones,  which  are  counted  ftom  the  equator  towards  tbe 
north  pole,  and  are  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  duration 
of  daylight  at  the  summer-solstice.  Among  the  Arabic  writcn 
on  geography  we  must  notice  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  Istakhri, 
Abu  Is*hak  al-Faresi  and  Ibn  Haukal,  who  flourished  in  the 
tenth  century :  the  Sherif  Edrisi  (often  called  Geographtu 
NubientU)t  who  Uved  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Sicily  under 
Roger  I.;  Omar  Ibn-al-Wardi ;  Yakuti  (d.  1249),  and  Al- 
OsyutL  More  information  than  irom  the  professedly  geogra- 
phical works  of  some  of  these  writers,  may  perbaps  still  be 
obtained  from  the  accounts  given  by  Ajrabio  tnvellers  of  the 
countries  which  they  had  visited.  Al-Hassan  ben  Mohammed 
al-Wassan  al-Fasi,  of  Grenada,  commonly  known  under  tbe 
name  of  Leo  Africanus,  travelled  through  Asia  and  Africa  : 
Ibn  Waheb  and  Abu  Zeid  al-Hassan  visited  India  and 
China  in  the  ninth  century;   Selam  al-Tanoman  visited 
central  Asia  durins  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Wathek ;  Abd- 
al-Riizak  travelled  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  ambasftad«»r 
from  Persia  to  India;  Mohammed  Ibn  Batuta  wandered  in 
the  fourteenth  century  through  the  interior  of  Africa,  India. 
Java,  China,  Russia,  Greece,  Spain,  &c. 

A  history  of  Arabic  literature  is  still  wanted.  A  (^lod 
account  of  the  works  printed  in  Arabic  till  the  year  1  h  II 
may  be  ibund  in  Schnurrer  s  BibUotheca  ArMca,  Thu»c 
who  want  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Arabic  litr- 
rature  must  consult  the  Noticei  et  ExtraiU  det  MSi^,  de 
la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi^  the  BibUotheca  Arabica  Esruria- 
lensU  of  Casui,  ih,^  BibUotheca  Orientalii  of  Assemani,  the 
Chrettomaihie  Arabe  and  other  works  published  by  De  Sar  \ . 
Moeller*s  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS,  at  Gotha^  Uri's  a  ml 
Nicoll*s  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  librar>%  tl»e 
Minee  de  tOnent,  tbe  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D'llcr- 
belot,  &c. 

ARABIAN  GULF.    [See  Ran  Ska.] 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    [See  Arabia,  p.  219.] 

ARA'BII  were, according  to  St.  Augustin  (Hnres.  c.  83). 
a  sect  of  Christians  in  Arabia,  who  believed  the  human  snuj 
to  be  mortal,  and  tliat  it  is  dissolved  by  death  together 
with  the  body,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  resurrection. 
Mosheim  (in  Commentariie  de  Rebus  Christianorum  ant* 
Cofutantinum  Magnum^  cd.  1753,  p.  ri8,  seq.)  thinks,  that 
the  materialism  of  Epicurus  had  some  influence  on  the  ori- 
gin of  this  sect:  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  prevailtne 
opinion  in  those  days  of  the  materialit|r  of  the  human  souJ 
occasioned  their  heretical  inferences.  The  Arabii  were  con- 
fiited  and  converted  by  Origen  in  a  synod  held  in  Arabta, 
▲.o.  246  (Maosi,  CoUectio  Conciliorum,  t.  i.  p.  7B9). 

ARABLE  LAND,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  ar^rs 
'  to  plough,*  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated bv  means  of  the  plough,  ^ 

Land  in  general  is  divided  into  arable,  grass  land,  vood 
land,  common  pasture,  and  waste.  The  first  of  these  is  hj 
far  the  most  important  in  agriculture.    In  this  article  w« 


and  many  productions  are  obtained  in  peifection  which  an: 
foreign  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

We  shall,  first,  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  \  i.- 
rious  soils. 

2.  The  best  modes  of  preparing  and  improvuig  the  na- 
tural soil,  so  as  to  increase  its  produce. 

3.  Tbe  most  advantageous  succession  of  crops,  so  as  to 
obuin  the  greatest  returns,  with  the  least  diminution  of 
fertility. 

0/ SoiU.^Vfhen  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  penetraU^l 
we  generally  find  that  the  appearance,  texture,  and  culour 
vary  at  different  depths.  There  is  a  layer  of  earth  iiearr»t 
the  surface,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  which  covers  tbe 
more  solid  and  uniform  materials  which  lie  below  it,  Tbi« 
may  be  particularly  observed  wherever  there  are  natural  cr 
artificial  excavations  or  pits.  A  distinct  line,  nearly  parmlkl 
to  the  surface,  generally  marks  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil 
and  separates  it  from  the  sub-soil.  The  soil  is  maro  or  Urn 
composed  of  minute  parts  of  various  kinds  of  eftrtht  mixed 
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into  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  hy  the  ^urocess  of  cultiTa- 
lion»  than  an  action  begins.  Part  of  its  carbon  uniting 
vith  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  produces  carbonic  acid, 
which  the  green  parts  of  plants  readily  absorb :  while  its 
hydrogen  with  the  same  forms  water,  without  which  plants 
cannot  live ;  and  in  verv  warm  climates,  where  this  process 
goes  on  more  rapidly,  tne  moisture  thus  produced  keeps  up 
vegetable  life,  when  rains  and  dews  fail.  The  residue 
becomes  a  soluble  extract,  and  in  that  state  is  taken  up 
readily  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  But  the  changes  still  go 
on;  tne  extract  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  once 
more  insoluble,  in  the  form  of  a  film,  which  Fourcroy  calls 
vegetable  albumen,  and  which  contains  a  small  portion  of 
nitrogen,  readily  accounted  for.  By  bringing  fresh  portions 
of  humus  to  the  surface  and  permitting  the  access  of  air  to 
it,  more  carbonic  acid,  water,  extract,  and  albumen  are 
formed,  and  give  a  regular  supply  to  the  plants,  which, 
by  their  living  powers,  produce  the  various  substances  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  nature.  Hence  we  see  the  great 
importance  of  frequently  stirring  the  surface  of  the  earth 
between  cabbages  and  other  vegetables. 

tt  is  to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  chemists 
above-named  that  we  owe  this  insight  into  the  wonderful 
process  of  vegetable  growth.  What  we  here  state  is  on 
their  authority. 

We  can  now  readily  understand  the  great  importance  of 
humuSf  and  of  those  rich  manures  which  are  readily  con- 
verted into  it,  when  not  immediately  absorbed  by  plants. 
But  it  has  still  another  property,  highly  important  t^  fer- 
tility :  it  renders  stiff  clays  porous,  and  consolidates  loose 
sands.  It  does  so  more  than  lime,  or  any  other  earth. 
Hence  a  soil  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  humus  is 
much  more  fertile  than  the  quantity  of  alumina,  or  of  sand, 
in  its  composition  would  lead  one  to  expect,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  analysis  of  soils  of  known  fertility ; 
and  we  see  the  great  advantage  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  not  only  as  nourishment  to  vegetables,  but  as 
mechanical  improvers  of  the  texture  of  soils. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  humus  is  stagnant  water;  It 
renders  it  acid  and  astringent,  as  we  see  in  peat ;  and  soils 
abounding  with  vegetable  matters,  from  which  water  is  not 
properly  drained,  become  »our,  as  is  very  justly  said,  and 
produce  only  rushes  and  other  useless  and  unpalatable 
plants.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  obvious ;  drain  well,  and 
neutralize  the  acid  with  lime;  by  these  means  abundant  fer- 
tility will  be  restored. 

In  very  light  soils  humus  is  seldom  found  in  any  quan- 
tity, being  too  much  exposed  to  the  air,  and  rapidly  decom- 
posed ;  the  extract  is  washed  through  them  by  the  waters, 
and  as  they  waste  manure  rapidly,  thev  are  called  hungry. 
Such  soils  are  very  unprofitable,  until  they  are  improved 
and  consolidated  by  clay  on  marli  which  makes  them  retain 
the  moisture. 

With  calcareous  earths  humus  acts  well,  provided  they 
are  pulverized  and  of  sufficient  depth.  Some  chalky  soils 
are  rendered  very  fertile  by  judicious  culture  and  manuring. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  fertility  of  a  soU,  it  is 
very  useful  to  analyze  it  ana  find  out  the  proportion  of  its 
component  parts.  To  do  this  with  great  accuracy  requires 
the  knowledge  of  an  experienced  chemist ;  but,  to  a  certain 
degreet  it  may  be  easily  done  by  any  person  possessed  of  an 
accurate  balance  and  weights,  and  a  little  spirits  ofsalts^  or 
muriatic  acid.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  soil*  taken  at 
different  depths,  not  too  near  the  surface  (from  four  to  eight 
inches,  if  the  soil  is  uniform  in  appearance),  is  dried  in  the 
sun  till  it  pulverizes  in  the  hand,  and  feels  quite  dry :  the 
small  stones  and  roots  are^  taken  out,  but  not  minute  fibres. 
A  convenient  portion  of  this  is  accurately  weighed :  it  is  then 
heated  in  a  porcelain-cup,  over  a  lamp,  or  clear  fire,  and 
stirred,  till  a  chip  or  straw  put  in  it  turns  brown.  It  is  then 
set  to  cool,  and  weighed ;  the  loss  of  weight  is  the  water, 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  notice.  Some  soils,  to  appear- 
ance quite  dry,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water,  others 
scarcely  any.  It  is  then  pulverized  and  sifted,  which  sepa- 
rates the  flbres^and  coarser  parts.  The  remainder,  again 
weighed,  b  stirred  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water ;  after  standing  a  few  minutes  to  settle,  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  it  contains  most  of  the  humus  and  soluble 
substances.  The  humus  is  obtained  by  filtration,  well-dried 
over  the  lamp,  and  weighed.  The  soluble  substances  arc 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  water;  but,  unless  there  is 
A  decidedly  saline  taste,  this  may  be  neglected.  The  humus 
may  bo  furUier  examined  by  heating  it  red  hot  in  a  cru- 


cible, and  stirring  It  with  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  t  tobtcno- 
pipe,  when  the  vegetable  part  will  be  oonsumed,  and  the 
earths  remain  behind;  thus  the  exact  quantity  of  pure 
vegetable  humus  is  found.  Some  muriatic  add,  diluted 
with  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  added  to  the  de p^t 
left  after  pouring  off  the  water  containing  the  humns  and 
soluble  matter ;  tne  whole  is  agitated,  and  more  acid  added 
gradually,  as  lon^  as  effervescence  takes  place,  and  until 
the  mixture  remains  decidedly  acid,  which  indicates  that  all 
tbe  calcareous  earth  is  dissolved.  Should  there  be  a  gnat 
proportion  of  this,  the  whole  may  be  boiled,  adding  muriatic 
acid  gradually,  till  all  eflfbrvcscence  ceases ;  what  remains, 
after  washing  it  Well,  is  siliceous  and  argillaceous  earth. 
These  are  separated  by  agitation,  allowing  tlie  siliceons  part 
to  settle,  which  it  does  in  a  few  seconds.  The  alumina  u 
poured  off  with  the  water,  filtrated,  heated  over  the  lamp, 
and  weighed, — the  same  with  the  siliceous  sand.  The  I^vi 
of  weight  is  calcareous  earth.  In  this  manner,  but  v  ith 
greater  care  and  more  accurate  tests,  various  soils  of  known 
fertility  have  been  analyzed,  of  which  we  will  give  a  few 
examples. 

A  very  rich  soil  near  Drayton,  Middlesex,  examined  !•> 
Davy,  consisted  of  \  of  siliceous  sand  and  {  of  impalpable 
powder,  which,  analyzed,  was  found  to  be  composed  of 

Paito. 

Carbonate  of  lime        .        •        •  28 

Siliceous  earth         .        .        .  .32 

Alumina      «        ....  29 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter  .     H 

JOV 

This  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  probably  long  and  hiLMih- 
manured,  fit  for  any  kind  of  produce,  and,  if  deep,  ud.t.r- 
ablv  fitted  fbr  fVuit  trees. 

Another  good  turnip  soil,  by  the  same,  oonsi^led  of  h 
paris  of  coarse  siliceous  sand,  and  1  of  fine  earth,  whi*  h 
being  analyzed,  consisted  of 

Carbonate  of  lime        ...       63 

Silica 15 

Alumina II 

Oxide  of  iron 3 

Vegetable  atid  saline  matter        .         5 
Water 3 

100 

This  is  a  very  light  sandy  soil,  and  owes  its  fertility  to  the 
fine  division  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  veijetable  an*] 
saline  matter.  It  may  probably  have  been  limed  or  marled 
at  some  time  or  other. 

The  best  loam  in  France,  aoooiding  to  Mr.  Tilkt*  cvnsisu 
of 

Fine  siliceous  sand  .  .  •21 
Coarse  ditto    .        •        «        •        25 

Carbonate  of  lime  •        .        .37*5 
Alumina        .        .        .       •        16*5 

lUO 

A  loam  at  Chamart,  highly  prized  by  gardeners  aK  a: 
Paris,  as  the  basis  of  their  artificial  soils,  consists  of 

parts. 

Argillaceous  sand  .  .  •  57 
Finely  divided  clay     .        .        .    3S 

Siliceous  sand         .        .  .  f  *4 

Carbonate  of  Umc,  coarse  .  .  1 
Ditto,  fine      ....  *6 

Woody  fibre       •        .        .        .        •$ 

Humus  and  soluble  matter  .  *5 

100 

The  argillaceous  sand  ia  composed  of  fra^menls  of  :*'it 
stone,  which  retain  moisture,  and  do  not  bind  hard ;  Ui« 
small  proportion  of  humus  ia  of  no  ooniequenoe  wbrtv 
manure  is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity. 

A  very  rich  heath  or  bog  eartli  found  at  Meudon,  and  iu 
great  request  fbr  flowers  and  in  composts,  eoosisU  oif 

Gritty  siliceous  sand  •  *  %t 
Vegetable  fibres  partly  deeomposed  20 
Humus  •  •  •  «  •  16 
Carbonate  of  lime  •        •        .  *8 

Soluble  matter  •       .       .  I '2 

100 
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done  his  duty.  There  an  variona  model  of  ploughing  lead. 
either  quite  flat,  or  in  landt  or  ititcheg,  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  and.  in  Scotland,  rigg*.  that  ie.  in  portions  of 
greater  or  less  width,  with  a  douhle  ftirrow  between  them — 
somewhat  like  beds  in  a  garden.  Sometimes  two  ridges  are 
•et  up  against  each  other,  which  is  called  ridging  or  bouHns; ; 
the  land  then  is  entire!;  laid  in  high  ridges  and  deep  fur- 
rows, bv  which  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  kept  drier;  this  is  generally  done  before 
winter,  especially  in  stiff  wet  soils.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
ridges  are  made  on  each  side,  forming  narrow  stitches.  When 
the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  without  being  laid  in  lands 
or  stitches,  and  all  the  ridges  inclined  one  way.  the  mould- 
board  of  the  plough  is  Rhifted  at  each  turn  from  one  side 
to  the  other.    The  plough  which  admits  of  thb  is  called 
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with  one  w).n1  ud  >Ub  c«U*t.] 

>1  {*^l>y  wiUti  the  depth  of  As  tamw  U  b 

a  (urn  tereit  plough,  and  is  in  general  nie  in  Cont.  *t.-'. 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  subsoil  i«  dr\ 
and  the  land  not  too  moist  In  most  other  ■itoaltonK  t'j- 
ground  is  laid  in  landt,  and  the  monUt-bouid  of  V.-- 
plough  is  ftzed  on  the  right  aide.  When  gnM  Und  <.• 
stubble  is  ploughed,  care  must  be  taken  to  bucy  tlic  tn^-'^ 
and  weeds  completely,  and  the  iHce  cut  offbyih«  pL»ui;-. 
must  be  turned  over  entirely,  which  i>  best  dona  br  tnakit.j 
the  width  of  the  furrow  greater  than  the  death.  Wbeti  Ut 
grass  and  weeds  are  rotten,  and  the  ground  is  plou^rcd  i 
puWerizo  it,  a  narrow  deep  ftiitow  is  best;  the  ettrtn 
plonehed  np  is  laid  against  the  side  of  the  precadinK  mint' 
which  forma  a  small  furrow  between  the  lop*  of  the  rwlifr-^ 
well  adapted  for  the  seed  to  lodge  in  and  to  be  tc*<Ji<i 
covered  with  the  harrows. 


NoAdng  has  divided  both  practical  and  theoretical  agri- 
CuUunats  more  than  the  question  whether  the  land  should 
be  ploughed  deep  or  shsllow ;  but  a  very  slight  attention  to 
the  purposes  for  which  land  is  ploughed,  and  to  the 


3  deep :  deep  ploaghing  brings  up  rich 
««rth,  admits  the  air  and  water  readily,  and  gives  room  for 
the  roots  to  shoot,  whilst  the  rich  comptct  soil  af&rds  mois- 
ture and  nonrishment  Wherever  trees  an  to  be  planted,  the 
ground  should  be  stirred  as  deep  as  possible,  even  in  a  poor 
•oil :  for  giwa  and  own,  this  is  not  always  prudent ;  their 
loots  seldom  go  above  three  or  finir  inches  deep,  and  if  tbey 
tnd  tufDcient  moisture  and  humus,  they  reqnin  little  more 
depth. 

Whenever  the  soil  below  ■  eertain  depth  is  of  an  inferior 
•niahty,  then  can  be  no  use  in  bringing  it  up;  and  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  the  bottom  ban  much  better 
not  be  broken.  Norfolk  farmers  know  this  well,  and  are 
Ten'  eareflil  not  to  break  tbe  jxin,  as  they  call  it,  in  their 
light  lands :  this  pan  is  temed  by  the  pressnn  of  the  sole 


>  the  too  rapid  filtration  of  the  water; 


it  lies  from  five  to  ei^ht  inches  below  the  surflice.  irii  n 
bioken,  the  manure  ts  washed  down  into  the  light  snbioi). 
and  the  crop  suSers,  eapedally  when  sheep  hftve  been 
folded,  their  dung  being  very  soluble.  In  siKh  soils  f^ 
artificial  psm  may  be  fbimed  by  tbe  land-ptnt»r  m  prr-- 
drilL  This  instrument  consists  of  two  very  heavy  csurt-inu 
wheels,  aa,with  angular  edges,  set  on  an  axle,  at  a  dtitanrv 
tiwa  each  other  equal  to  the  mdth  of  Ibe  Auraws,  and  i 
lighter  wheel,  6,  to  keep  the  itutiumant  vntieaL 

drawn  by  a  horse  immedialely  aflar  tbe  pivueh. 
;  two  furrows  at  once,  and  goin^  twice  erw  corb 
It  leaves  the  land  in  regular  dnUa,  aod  ibe  *cr  i 
sown  by  hand  blls  intn  the  bMom  of  tbe  drilla,  and  n 
covered  by  the  harrows.  Whso  the  planla  Mtae  np  tbtr 
appear  in  regular  parallel  rows. 

The  great  object  in  ploughing  land  is  to  divide  it.  capiw 
every  part  of  it  to  the  influence  of  the  dements,  and  destiv 
ev«ry  plant  or  wend  but  those  which  are  sown  in  it     ToA' 


ought  then  to  have  tbe  least  repaa*. 


pressini 
funow. 
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careful  draining  ond  numerous  water  furnms  iu  uiitiimn, 
they  y'M  be  loose  aiul  friabk  in  i>pniig ;  llic)'  bad  bc1ii-r  nut 
be  touclied  IhaD  wiirkcil  when  too  wet.  On  li^ht  noiU  the 
[ilain  roller  is  used  ta  afivantHise  to  proilucc  flriimcss,  with- 
out which  the  plouuli  canniit  so  *cU  turn  the  ground  over 
coniphitely.  but  merely  pusnea  it  to  the  ri<j:ht  un<l  lut^. 

The  txraat  expense  of  teams  f-jr  tile  ploU};h  liiis  led  to  expe- 
dients and  inventioiia  to  lessen  the  inbour,  but.  in  f;enem1,  a 
more  imperfuFi  cultivation  ha*  tchuIiliI  I'rora  it.  Culumella 
iQ^niiunii  one  (Jelsus.  whom  be  blames,  because,  to  '  save  the 
expense  of  a  stronger  [earn,  he  only  soralched  the  ground 
with  small  shares  and  toothed  instnunents  iexiguit  wma- 


CRolln.] 

tibut  ft  etentaiibiu) ;'  and  a  modem  agriculturist  of  lome 
Bcrte  has  revived  the  practice  of  Celsus.  General  Beatson, 
mbo  had  been  in  India,  and  hod  seen  the  simple  instrument* 
used  there  by  the  natives,  ha*  subatituled  for  the  plouRh 
and  cultivatixa  in  common  use,  various  light  instruments, 
tf  which  be  has  published  an  account.  He  Tecommends 
■tirring  the  soil  only  a  few  inches  deep,  except  occasionally ; 
and,  by  means  of  burnt  clay,  which  ha  uses  in  (;reat  abund- 
ance, he  has  produced  a  suc(c-:iiian  of  good  crope :  but  he 
hu  too  high  an  opinion  of  tho  fertilizing  qualities  of  burut 
clay,  which  makes  him  undervalue  animal  and  vegetable 
mwDute ;  and  alihough  he  may  improve  the  texture  of  his 
heavy  toil  by  the  burnt  clay,  which  is  insoluble  and  absorbent, 
be  will  soon  find  out.  like  the  followers  ofTull,that  manures 
which  coatain  soluble  extract,  or  bom  which  it  can  be 
tonaed,  can  akme  maintain  fertility. 

1^  intlDenoe  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  soil,  and  the  in- 
creaied  brtilitt  ptodueed  by  pulverizing  and  stirring  baary 
lands,  has  led  to  the  nation  adopted  by  Jethro  Tull,  that 
labrtir might  entirely  supersede  tbe  necessity  of  manure: 
benek  the  origin  of  the  horse-hoeing  husbandry,  which  at 
on*  time  was  so  highly  thought  of  as  to  bo  called,  by  way  of 
dittinctiont  the  nem  husbandry.  Fallows  and  manuring 
Vsre  both  discarded  as  unnecessary ;  the  seed  was  sown  in 
rowi  with  wide  intervals,  which  were  continually  kept 
wotksd  and  stirred.  At  flnt  the  result  waa  highly  satia- 
betmr  t  ■!'  tba  bumifa,  by  axposun  to  the  air,  nas  converted 
lato  nkaU*  ntmt,  tai  tumt  up  bj  tb*  pUol*.  whicfi  t 


IS  exhausted  ;  : 


ssvst. 

y  other  ,  ,  . 

alone  will  not  restore  fertility.     The  system  of  drillin 
horse-hoeing,  when   united  with  judicious  manuring,    i.  i>, 
however,  been  found  a  great  improvement  in  agrictiUure. 

In  dcscribiHK  the  various  processes  in  genacal  um;  in  i'  ■ 
cultivation  of  tne  soil,  we  have  taken  fhe  year  wtieo  i..>- 
land  is  fallowed,  because  it  is  then  that  it  retaives  the  rii  '■- 
perfect  culture,  which  enables  it  to  produc«  lever*!  rr^.j  - 
afterwards  with  a  much  smaller  t|uantity  of  labour.  U> 
such  fallowing  and  proper  manuring,  the  soil  i«  ftiUjr  r-.'- 
stored  to  its  highest  degree  of  fertiUty.  In  hghl  cot  ■. 
which  are  generally  poorer,  turnips  or  other  green  erofn  a.T 
sown,  on  which  sheep  are  fblded,  who,  by  their  maiture,  si 
more  enrieh  the  soil,  and  it  is  only  when  this  maAurx.-  .• 

floughed  in,  that  the  land  ivay  he  conaidend  a|  poaaeim^a 
he  proper  decree  of  fertility. 
There  are  some  soils  which  aM  SO  mixed  with  pebUea  ar.-l 
stones,  that  the  foregoing  observations  will  SE*roelj  if 
applicable,  and  the  instruments  must  he  aduited  to  tbe.- 
textura.  Some  of  these  soils,  abounding  with  cbalk,  a.-.- 
tolerably  fertile,  and  the  stone*,  when  they  ara  not  ■«  larKv 
as  to  impede  the  operatiotis,  «lw  rathei  bane&eisJ  Llia.. 
otherwise.  Theophrastut  meMions  a  field  whkh  had  twvii 
deprived  of  its  fertility  by  the  leraoval  of  the  stooe*.  a;.d 
others  have  learned  the  some  from  experience.  Pebbli- 
prevent  too  ^eat  evaporation,  shelter  tb«  young  plan;* 
m  exposed  iitiiations,  and  reflect  the  light  and  himi  I'f 
the  sun.  The  only  inconvenience  found  fhmi  them  iu  fit^  ; 
soils  is  that  Ibey  occupy  the  room  of  better  earth,  aod  ■!•.'.-„- 
out  the  instruments  used,  which,  in  consequence,  an  caa.!. 
stronger  and  blunter.  When  thet«  is  a  crop  to  be  mown 
with  ilie  scythe,  the  stones  must  he  femoved  omb  tho  kur- 
hce,  bilt  not  otherwise,  at  least  id  li|nil  toila. 

When  the  land  hu  been  duly  prtrpand.  the  aaad  u  aavo. 
This  i*  done  soiiMtimet  baiira  tba  last  iiIM(Ubb.  but  4h>.i. 
%■  8. 
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the  manum  snould  have  been  ploughed  in  before ;  for*  except 
in  plantiiig  potatoes,  which  are  not  a  seed,  but  a  hulb»  the 
manure  should  always  h^  deeper,  and  not  in  contact  with 
the  seed.  When  the  seed  is  ploughed  in,  the  furrow  should 
not  be  above  two  or  ^hree  inches  dee{u  and  eight  or  nine 
wide ;  and  it  is  only  in  particular  soijs  that  this  mode  is  to 
be  recommended.  Th?  most  cqmmon  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  on  the  land  after  the  last  ploughing,  and  draw  the 
harrows  over  to  cover,  it;  when  the  land  has  been  wel) 
ploughed,  and  especially  if  the  pre^s-drill  naa  followe4  the 
plough,  the  seed  will  mostly  fall  in  the  small  furrows  made 
by  two  adjoining  ridges,  and  rise  in  regular  pws.  But  by 
far  the  most  perfect  way  is,  to  so^  it  at  a  regular  depth,  by 
means  of  a  machinoy  and  in  rows  at  regular  distances  [see 


Drill],  or  to  dibble  it,  which  is  an  operation  performed  only 
in  a  few  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Suffolk,  JBlssex,  and 
Norfolk.  A  man  makes  small  holes  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  six  inches,  and  in  rows  nine  to  twelve  inches  asunder, 
with  two  rods  about  thirty  inches  long,  one  in  each  hand, 
having  an  oval  ring  for  a  handle  at  one  end,  and,  at  the 
other,  an  inverted  cone  three  inches  in  the  axis,  and  oiie 
and  a  half  inch  diameter  at  the  base,  which  he  pushes 
and  turns  with  his  hands  in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  earth 
adhering,  and  makes  the  holes  rapidly  going  backwards 
along  the  furrows ;  two  or  more  children  follow  and  drop 
three  or  four  grains  in  each  hole  i  a  hush-harrow  is  drawn 
over  the  ground,  and  fills  the  holes  with  loose  earth ;  when 
the  com  comes  up,  it  looks  like  a  regular  plantation. 


Fig.  9. 


[Biuh- Harrow.] 


Th«  proper  cewon  for  sowing  Mch  kind  of  grain,  the 
rhoice  of  t^d;  and  other  particulars,  will  be  given  under 
the  name  of  the  different  seeds  usually  sown.  As  a  general 
ntle,  it  nay  be  observed,  that  the  smaller  the  seed,  the  less 
it  must  be  ooveted;  and  elover  or  grass  seed  are  not  osually 
harrowed  in,  but  only  pressed  in  with  the  roller. 

C>f  the  ntcce^on  of  crvpt  or  rotations, — It  has  been 
nKind  by  experience,  that  besides  the  general  exhaustion 
&f  humus  pfodnoed  by  vegetation,  especially  by  those 
plants  whicn  bear  oily  or  farinaceous  seeds,  each  kind  of 
crop  has  a  speoitc  ellbet  on  the  soil,  so  that  no  eare,  or 
manure,  can  teako  the  same  ground  produoe  equal  crops, 
»f  the  same  kind  1^  gr«n,  for  any  length  of  time  without 
tHe  hitdtventian  of  other  crops.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to  any  peenliar  nourishment  necessary  to  each  particular 
kind  of  plants,  ot  beeause  plsnti  not  indigenous  degenerate 
in  a  fore^  sol!^  the  ftat  is  certain  with  respect  to  most 
crops  usually  raised,  and  partioularly  red  clover.  This 
points  out  the  advantage  or  varying  the  crops,  according 
as  th«y  are  fbnnd  to  succeed  best  after  each  other.  In 
;*enera1,  all  kinds  of  grain  succeed  best  alter  a  crop  which 
has  been  cut  befote  the,  seed  has  ripened,  or  the  stem  is 
dried  np.  Those  plants  Which  have  a  naked  stem  with  few 
leaves  thrive  best  &fler  leguminous  plants,  whioh  have 
more  socculsnt  stems  and  more  l^avesv  and  which  bear  their 
jceeds  in  pods,  as  peas,  beans,  tares  or  vetches ;  or  after 
c^alent  roots,  which  strike  deep  into  the  ground,  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  beet-roots,  and  turnips.  From  this  circumstance, 
confirmed  hf  aiiiv^rsfll  experience,  the  dilTerent  systems  of 
rotation  have  had  tUelr  Origin,  tddng  the  nature  of  the  toil 
into  consideration. 

The  simplest  rotation,  and  one  which  can  only  be  adapted 
in  the  richest  strong  allttvial  soils,  is  that  of  wheat  and 
beans,  alternately,  uid  without  any  intermission.  It  is  in 
use  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  a  few  places 
in  Germany.  The  land  is  well  prepared  and  manuNd  for 
the  beans,  which  are  set  or  drilled  in  rows,  so  as  to  admit 
of  horse-hoeinp  between,  as  in  TuIVs  method,  till  the  beans 
^t  to  a  considerable  height ;  besides  this,  careful  hand- 
bocing  and  weeding  are  practised,  by  which  the  land  is 
cleaned  and  stirred  as  in  a  regular  fallow.  The  beans  being 
rut,  the  ground  is  ploughed  once,  and  the  wheat  sown.  It 
u  the  practice  in  some  places  to  scarify  the  land  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  to  cut  up  the  stubble.  It  is  done  in 
Kent  with  a  plough  without  a  mould-board,  and  with  a 
Tcry  broad  share,  hence  called  broad'sharing,  but  most 
usually  by  the  scarifier  mentioned  before :  the  stubble  and 
weeds,  if  any,  are  raked  up  and  burned :  this  is  an  excellent 
practice.  Another  equally  simple  rotation,  on  very  poor 
liffht  land,  is  that  of  turnips  and  barley  alternately,  which 
is^  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young  as  bring  in  use  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  with  the  simple  variation  of  clover  occa- 
sionally. The  turnips  are  always  fed  oflFby  sheep  fblded  on 
ttiem.  Where  winter  fbod'for  the  sheep  is  scarce,  this  rota- 
tioQ  may  answer,  but  otherwise  cannot  bo  Tory  profitable. 


The  oldest  rotation  known,  and  which  was  almost  universal 
in  Europe,  fix)m  the  time  of  the  Romans,  wherever  any  regular 
system  of  agriculture  prevailed,  is  the  triennial  rotation  of  fal< 
low,  winter  corn,  and  summer,  or  lent  corn ;  that  is^  wheat  or 
rye  sown  in  autumn,  and  barley  or  oats  sown  in  springi  ijbis 
was  called  the  three-field  system ;  snd  on  every  farm,  the 
arable  land  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was 
in  fallow,  one  in  winter  corn»  and  ^ne  in  summer  corn. 
When  properties  were  much  intermixed  and.  subdivided, 
the  whole  of  a  considerable  tract  was  .divided  into  three 
fields,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  individual  to 
deviate  from  the  established  course ,;  especially  as  a  right 
frequently  existed  of  pasturing  all  the  sheep  of  the  parish 
or  district  on  the  fallow  field  in  summer,  and.  on  all  the 
others  after  harvest  In  England,  this  impediment  was 
removed  bv  the  legislature  passing  acts  of  inclosure;  but 
it  is  still  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  totation 
had  its  advantages,  or  it  could  never  have  been  so  long  in 
use.  •  Where  a  sufl&cient  quantity  of  manure  could  be  col- 
lected by  means  of  cattle  fed  on  pastures  and  commons 
in  summer,  and  in  the  strawyard  in  winter,  to  give  a  regular 
dressing  to  the  fallows  every  third  year,  good  crops  were 
produced,  and  the  fertility  kiept  up.  The  labour  was  very 
equally  divided  throughout  the  year;  and  such  was  the 
re^larity  of  every  operation,  that  a  large  quantity  of  land 
might  be  cultivated  by  a  proprietor  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, with  only  occasional  inspection,  without  an  overseer 
or  bailiff,  provided  he  had  honest  servants.  But,  when 
pastures  came  to  be  broken  up,  and  converted  into  arable 
land,  and  cattle  consequently  diminished,  the  land  could 
not  be  manured  on  every  faUow ;  the  crops  suffered ;  less 
straw  being  grown,  the  quantity  of  manure  was  diminished, 
and  tiie  land  became  gradually  less  endless  productive,  till, 
ftom  necessity,  a  portion  was  left  uncultivated,  luid  returned  to 
natural  and  inferior  pasture;  this  vave  the  idea  of  laying 
the  land  down  regularly  to  grass  by  sowing  seeds,  and 
gradually  introduce  the  alternate  and  convertible  system 
of  which  we  will  take  notice  hereai^r. . 

The  apparent  loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  land  by  the  fal- 
lows introduced  various  crops,  which  were  supposed  not  to 
exhaust  the  soil,  but  rather  to  enrich  it :  of  this  kind,  one 
of  the  first  was  clover,  introduced  by  the  Flemish ;  and 
afterwards  turnips,  which  have  been  found  of  such  import- 
ance in  light  soils  and  moist  climates.  By  substituting 
turnips  Ibr  an  entire  fallow,  or,  more  properly,  sowing  them 
early  on  the  regular  fallow,  and  interposing  the  clover  be- 
tween the  summer  and  winter  corn,  the  highly-improved 
Norfolk  rotation  has  been  obtained,  viz.  1.  Turnips,  well 
manured.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat,  by  which 
a  sufficiency  of  food  for  sheep  and  cattle  is  obtained,  without 
natural  pastures,  and  the  land,  manured  every  fourth  year 
at  least,  is  kept  in  a  regular  state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment. The  advantages  of  this  rotation  have  made  it  a  con* 
dition  in  many  leases  of  light  lan4  under  heavy  penaltiea 
in  case  of  deviation.    The  first  and  principal  inoonvenioQee 
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found  in  it  was  the  failure  of  the  clover  in  most  soiW,  if 
sown  every  fourth  year :  this  obliged  the  farmer  to  have  re- 
course to  other  less  profitable  crops,  such  as  ray-grass,  peas, 
or  tares,  which,  in  light  lands,  are  not  equal  to  broad  clover 
as  a  preparation  for  wheat  Where  the  soil  is  firm  and 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  mellow,  a  rotation  may  be  Intro- 
duced,  compounded  of  the  first  and  last  mentioned  ;  that 
is,  beans,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  making 
a  rotation  of  six  years.  This  can  only  be  introduced  with 
advantage  where  there  are  considerable  pastures,  and 
much  cattle  is  kept  to  supply  manure  lor  the  land  iwic^  in 
the  rotation,  viz.»  for  the  turnips  and  for  the  beans,  and 
where  the  drill  husbandry  admits  of  hoeing  and  weeding 
thoroughly ;  but  with  these  advantages,  no  course  can  be 
more  profitable,  as  is  found  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and 
Essex  where  marsh  pastures  are  attached  to  the  farms. 
If  the  soil  is  too  heavy  and  wet  for  turnips,  and  they  cannot 
well  be  drawn  oiT  nor  fed  on  the  land,  without  iniuring  it, 
a  clean  fallow  is  substituted  for  the  turnips,  the  otner  crops 
remaining  the  same ;  or  cabbages  are  planted  for  the  cattle, 
but  seldom  to  a  great  extent.  A  long  &llow  from  after 
harvest  until  the  second  sprine,  including  two  winters,  prer 
pares  the  land  admirably  for  oiarley,  so  that  it  can  be  sown 
without  any  manure,  which  is  reserved  as  a  top-dressing  for 
the  voung  clover  after  the  barley.  This  is  a  very  excellent 
method.  The  clover  or  ray-grass  will  be  more  abun* 
dant,  and  the  wheat  after  it  wiU  not  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning to  straw,  or  lodging,  that  is,  falling  down  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  hold  of  the  ground  by  the  roots. 

These  rotations  are  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  been  adopted.  In  Scotland 
they  adhem  less  strictly  to  particular  rotations,  nor  arc  the 
tenants  in  general  so  much  tied  down  as  in  England; 
seasons  and  circumstances  cause  donations,  which  are  some- 
times judicious  and  often  unavoidable.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  follow  some  regular  course,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be 
found  most  profitable.  A  very  common  rotation  in  Scotland 
is  fkllow,  wheat,  clover,  or  grass,  fed  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  then  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  and  wheat  again,  if  the 
land  is  clean  and  in  good  heart :  for  there  is  no  rule  better 
established,  than  that  of  never  allowing  the  soil  to  be  ex- 
hausted beyond  a  certain  point,  where  manure  and  tillage 
can  rMulily  recruit  it.  The  greedy  cultivator  is  sure  to  pay 
dearly  in  the  end  for  every  crop  ibrced  from  the  land  un- 
reasonably. 

Without  preventinff  the  tenant  from  using  his  discretion  as 
to  the  mode  in  vdiioh  his  &rm  is  best  cultivated,  a  proprietor 
may  be  sufficiently  protected  against  wanton  deterioration  of 
the  land,  by  insisting  on  a  green  crop  or  fiiUow  intervening 
hetween  every  two  crops  of  grain,  and  consuming  all  the 
fodder  and  roots  on  the  farm.  For  this  sul^ect  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Farm.  A  proprietor  with  skill  and  ex- 
perience, cultivating  his  own  land,  need  only  consider  the 
state  and  (quality  of  his  fields,  and  what  wUl  most  likely 
grow  well  m  them ;  what  is  most  in  request,  both  for  hu 
own  use  and  in  the  market ;  what  will  keep  his  men  and 
cattie  in  most  regular  work,  without  confusion  or  hurry. 
If  he  allows  hia  land  to  be  impoverished  for  want  of  manure, 
or  to  mn  wild  with  weeds,  for  want  of  hoeing  or  fallowing, 
he  has  not  the  experience  and  judgment  which  are  neoes- 
aarv  for  his  pursuits. 

"the  Flennsh  husbandry  proceeds  much  on  this  principle. 
The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  manuring  and  weeding. 
Much  more  manual  labour  is  bestowed  than  with  us,  and 
the  crope  seem  more  certain,  varied,  and  abundant.  That 
it  is  not  unprofitable  we  may  conclude  from  the  wealth  of 
the  peasants,  the  comfort  of  the  labourers,  and  the  sleek  ap- 
pearanoe  of  the  cattle.  From  the  very  interesting  account 
of  Flemish  agriculture  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Aelbxx>ek 
of  Ghent,  written  in  Flemish,  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1830,  we  learn  with  what  aresX  care 
the  soil  is  cultivated  in  Flanders.  After  ploughing  into 
lands  as  we  dok  every  intervening  furrow  is  deepened,  and 
cleared  with  the  spade,  the  earth  beiDg  thrown  over  the  bed 
sown.  laouid  manure  (which  is  sadly  thrown  away  in  this 
countey),  cniefly  the  urine  of  animals  and  drainings  of  dung- 
hills, is  carefully  ooUected,  and  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  poor  light  soils,  bv  means  of  water-carts,  before 
sowing,  and  again  when  tho  crop  is  come  up.  By  this 
means  such  lands  are  made  to  yield  crops  of  rape  seed, 
clover,  lucem,  flax  and  corn,  equal  in  luxuriance  to  those 
on  the  richest  soils.  Fallows  are  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  carafi&i  destruction  of  weeds.    In  short,  it  is  a  garden 


culture  on  an  extended  scale.  All  the  Imd  is  in  tillae«« 
except  where  rivers  occasionally  cfftrtkm,  md  Mbdor  the 
meadows  rich  and  profitable.  The  cattle  are  moMly  kept  tn 
stables,  and  fed  with  green  food  cut  and  brought  to  Ifaem  ; 
by  which  means  one  acre  of  cl«veri  lucem,  or  othor  «rtifici&l 
grass,  wHl  maintain  five  times  as  menj  beasts,  or  norv. 
as  an  acre  of  the  best  pasture :  but  the  great  object  is  to 
increase  manure,  especially  in  a  liquid  state,  whidi  is  ewn^ 
fully  preserved  in  reservoirs,  witnoiit  less  or  waste,  nl 
wanted  for  the  land.  This  system  is  also  followed  ia  S«it  • 
zerland,  which,  considering  its  soil  and  dimate,  is  ono  «<f 
the  best  cultivated  countries  in  Burepe. 

We  observed  before,  that  the  want  of  a  sufficient  tmpvly 
of  manure  on  the  old  three-field  system  led  to  the  Uyaitr 
down  arable  land  to  pasture  ibr  a  time  and  then  broaUnir  it 
up  again.  This  was  first  practised  in  a  regular  rotation  m 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  raised  these  eooatnt* 
rapidly  amongst  agricultural  nations. 

In  Holstein,  on  moderately  good  soil,  they  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing course : — 1 .  Oats,  on  newly  broken  up  fcm^s  land. 

2.  A  fkllow  to  destroy  grasses  and  weeds,  and  aooelervic 
the  decomposition  of  theur  roots.  3.  Wheat  with  or  without 
manure,  acooiding  to  the  state  of  die  land.  4.  Beans,  bari<'% . 
or  oats.  5.  Wheat,  manured,  unless  it  has  been  dotns  t.>r 
the  beans  the  year  before.  6.  Grass  seeds  psatored  fw>r 
diree  years  or  more,  when  the  rotation  begins  again. 

A  Mecklenburg  rotation,  not  unlike  the  Scotch*  eon^tfU 
of, — 1.  Beans  well  manured,  or  potatoes.   %  Wheat  or  lar^ 

3.  Barley  or  oats,  unless  sown  the  year  before.  5.  Pea»  or 
taxes,  manured,  6.  Wheat  7.  White  clover  and  gvass  set tU 
which  were  sown  among  the  wheat  the  year  before.  &i  1 
are  kept  in  pasture  the  Mi  and  fKh.  Thate  is  no  fisUow,  ^lA 
in  a  moist  climate  it  Will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  land  clean. 
It  might,  however,  easily  be  introdueed,  as  in  the  Uol^riu 
rotation* 

Another  rotation  is,— -I.  Oats.    2.  Beans  well  manoritl 

3.  Wheat    4.  Tares  manured.    5.  Bailey.    6.  Clover  B.t>u 

Saas  seeds  mown  for  hay  aod  green  fodder;  7  and  ^ 
:to,  fed.  All  these  are  exosUeut  ior  a  modefately  f^om! 
soil  well  managed.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  follow ui^  .* 
the  most  profiiable  of  any: — 1.  Rape  seed  well  manunMl. 
2.  Wheat.     3.  Beans  or   potatoes  manured   and   bo«^!. 

4.  Bariey.  6.  Clover.  6.  Wheat.  7.  Oats  with  white  cVn » ' 
and  grass  seeds  pastured  two  or  three  years.  The  princi^uJ 
object  in  this  convertible  system  is  to  lay  the  land  do%  n  iu 
good  heart,  and  as  dear  of  weeds  as  possible  *  the  grass  v  id 
then  be  abundant,  and  continue  good  for  several  yc^r^. 
Liquid  manure,  carried  upea  it  in  sprmg,  will  so  enrich  it  ai 
to  admit  of  making  the  crop  into  hay,  or  cutting  it  green  i'.  r 
the  cattle  in  the  stables.  In  light  soils,  the  tread  of  shc^p 
and  cattle  is  of  great  use ;  in  heavy,  wet  soil^  thej  wvuiJ 
do  harm.    No  wet  land  will  bear  this  rotation. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  outhne  of  the  manner  az 
which  arable  land  may  he  cultivated  and  improved.  If  i»i 
should  be  asked,  whether  so  much  attention  and  laU'ur 
upon  land  of  a  proner  quality  will  be  repaid, by  the  value  *if 
the  produce, after  deducting  the  portion  due  to  the  landl  <rl 
or  to  the  state?  we  shall  answer,  without  any  hesitation,  ,z 
the  affirmative,  provided  the  cultivator  is  possessed  of  k^t  w 
^S^t  judgment,  and  experience,  and  devotes  all  his  t.cw 
to  the  superintendence  of  his  farm.  The  calculation^  <>!i 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  cannot  be  introduced  hciv. 
some  idea  of  them  will  be  given  in  the  article  Farm.  Aicn- 
culture  is  so  healthy,  so  agreeabln,  and  so  moral  an  o^x-w 
pation,  that  it  can  never  he  extremely  profitable:  tlie  c<ui' 
petition  for  land  wiU  always  prevent  this.  The  butcher  joJ 
cattle-dealer  will  always,  if  successful,  make  far  grvatir 
profits  than  the  fanner;  and  a  decent  livelihood,  witli  a 
moderate  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out,  is  the  mo$t  (bat  -• 
farmer  can  expect,  even  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  li' 
he  neglects  his  business,  and  leaves  it  to  others  les&  irtto- 
rested  in  the  result,  he  must  be  a  loser.  Gentlemen  9!'.> 
cultivate  for  pleasure,  and  employ  baalifl^  are  fortunate  \i 
they  get  a  mcderate  rent  after  paying  expenses.  For  carrU  «v 
farmers,  the  simplest  system  alone  can  prex'ent  great  I  <- . 
and  gross  land  may  lie  profitable  in  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
prietor, who  would  probably  be  ruined  if  his  land  wen:  rM 
arable  and  in  his  own  hands. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  importart 
subject  of  improvements, — nor  into  the  question  of  grcit 
or  small  farms,  as  most  beneficial  to  the  community : — ^thi*«c 
and  various  other  branches  of  the  subject  will  be  fouiid 
under   proper  heads;  such  as  Ba&rsn  LikXD,  Tasjs, 
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Dr^i^iico,  iKftiOiTioK,  Manurx,  Labour,  Grass-land, 
CATTtx.  &c. ;  and  Ibr  the  peculi<ar  cultivation  of  the  various 
products  of  agriculture,  see  Whs  at,  Bkans,  Barlsy, 
Clovbr»  Oats>  Pbab,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  only  add  the  names  of  a  few  authors  wbogo 
works  may  be  studied  and  consulted  with  advantage,  by  all 
those  who  desire  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  agri* 
culture,  either  as  a  branch  of  general  knowledge,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  its  practical  application. 

Of  the  Greek  writers  on  husbandry  we  have  hardly  any.- 
tbini^  left,  except  in  the  collection  of  Cossianos  Bassus.  en- 
titled Geopornka  (earth-labouring).  This  collection,  in  twenty 
books,  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogennetns,  and  was  chiefly  compiled  from 
Greek  writers,  whose  names  are  given.    We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  foreign  translation  of  the  Geoponikat  except 
the  old  German  version  of  Herren,  first  printed  at  Strasburg 
in  1545,  4to.    The  Latin  writers,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil  in  his 
Georgics,  Coittmella,  and  Palladius,  are  well  known :  their 
works,  especially  the  last  two,  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
valuable  remarks;  and  abridged  translathons  of  them,  or 
extracts,  would  he  very  useful  even  to  modern  agriculturists. 
Of  the  above,  the  following  have  been  translated  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Owen,  rector  of  Upton  Scudamen,  WilU  :-*-1 .  The  Three 
Book^o/M.Tareniiueyarro,  concerning  AgricuUiire.  Lon- 
don, 18U0.  8vo.  5».  6i.  2.  The  Fourteen  Books  of  Palladius 
Oft  Agriculture,    London,  1 807.  8vo.  8#.    The  same  author 
has  also  published  Agricultural  Pursuits,  translated  from 
the  Greek.   London,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  i&s.    Of  the  earlier 
English  writers,  we  shall  only  mention  Fitzherbert,  Blythe, 
Hartlib,  and  Weston.  Afterwards  came  Evelyn,  TuU,  Hale, 
and  the  great  oracle  of  modern  husbandry,  Arthur  Young ; 
with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  whom,  as  President  of  the  Bosmi 
of  Agriculture,  much  useftil  information  was  oomanunicated, 
which  he  industriously  compiled.    (Sinclair's  Account  of 
SyUems  (f  Hu^andry,  &c.,  2  vols.  6vo.)  The  Surveys  and 
Reports  on  the  agriculture  of  the  diflferent  counties,  pre- 
pared for  the  Boanl  of  Agriculture,  are  replete  with  useftil 
information  as  to  what  is  the  actual  practice ;  and  among 
a  multitude  of  agricultural  publications,  journals,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  we  may  notice  Loudon's  Encydoptedia 
of  Agriculture,  as  a  useful  book  of  reference. 

The  French  are  rich  in  elementary  works,  among  which 
the  ThiiUre  d* Agriculture,  par  Olivier  de  Serres,  is  a 
standard  work.  It  was  written  at  the  express  desire  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  minister  Sully,  and  pubhshed  in  1600; 
the  last  edition,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  Paris,  1804,  with 
DunieTt)us  additions,  and  the  Cours  Complet  <t Agriculture, 
by  various  members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  published  in 
1 820,  contain  everything  that  was  then  known  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  A  little  work  of  much  merit  may  be  men- 
tioned, called  Le  Manuel  Pratique  du  Laboureur,  by  Cham- 
bouill6  Dupetitmont,  Paris,  1 826,  two  volumes,  duodecimo ; 
and  also  Le  Calendrier  du  ban  Cultivateur,  par  C.  I.  A. 
Mathien  de  Dombasle  (on  the  plan  of  Arthur  Youne  s 
Farmers  Calendar),  Paris,  1 833, duodecimo,  is  a  very  useful 
work.  Innumerable  worlu  on  particular  branches,  and  the 
annals  and  memoirs  of  various  agricultural  societies,  appear 
daily.  Among  the  German  auwors  we  shall  only  mention 
Tbaer,  whose  works  we  have  quoted  above,  and  which  form 
a  most  complete  body  of  theoretical  and  practical  agricul- 
ture :  his  experiments  made  on  a  large  scale  at  the  national 
farm  of  Mogelin  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  repeated 
for  many  years,  can  be  fully  depended  upon.  We  have  also 
Quoted  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Aelbroek,  De  r Agriculture 
Pratique  de  la  Flandre,  Paris,  1830,  octavo>  as  a  useful  and 
interesting  work. 

ARABS'  GULF,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
lyin;;  between  Alexandria  and  some  point  west  of  Alex- 
andna,  which  is  not  well  defined.  Ras-el-Kanys,  115  miles 
west  of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  very  salient  point  as  we 
advance  westward. 

The  bay  called  PHnthiniles  (Herod,  il  6)  corresponded 
to,  or  formed  a  part  of,  the  Arabs*  Gulf. 

ARACAN,  or  RAKH AIN,  is  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
en  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  forming  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It 
extends  from  20^  46'  to  about  18^  N.  fat.,  and  lies  between 
92^  and  95°  £.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.  may  amount  to  upwards  of  230  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  to  about  50  miles.  Its  surface  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain ll,5U0  English  square  miles,  so  that  it  exceeds  the 
principality  of  Wale^  by  more  than  3000  laitoSi , 


It  IS  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  also 
divided  on  the  south  by  a  small  mountain -river.  On  the 
west  it  extends  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  north  to 
Chittagong,  a  province  of  Bengal,  and  to  the  mountainous 
and  woody  tract  which  extends  between  Chittagong  and 
Muneepoor.  It  is  separated  from  Chittagong  by  the  river 
Naf,  or  Nauf. 

Tliis  country,  which  in  1826  was  acquired  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Burmese,  contuinn  three  districts. 
Proper  Aracan,  or  Akyab,  Sandoway,  and  Ramree. 

Araoan  Proper  consists  of  a  valley  stretching*  nearly 
piarallel  to  the  shore,  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  a 
ridge  of  hills.  The  mountain-range  which  divides  it  on  the 
east  from  Ava  is  called  Yeomadong  by  the  Aracanese, 
and  Anapectomiu  by  the  Burmese :  it  extends  from  Cape 
Negrais  (16®  a'  N.  lat)  to  the  Tipperah  Hills  lying  east  of 
Dacca  in  Bengal,  which,  together  with  the  hills  bounding 
Silhit  on  the  south,  may  bs  considered  as  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  range.  Its  mean  elevation  is  about  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though,  in  some  parts,  it 
attains  the  height  of  5000  feet.  On  the  east,  or  towanls  the 
Irrawaddy  in  Ava,  it  declines  by  a  succession  of  ranges ; 
but  towards  Aracan  its  descent  is  steep  and  abrupt  Seve- 
ral passes  conduct  over  these  mountains  to  Ava,  but  only 
two  can  be  passed  with  ease. 

The  heights  which  extend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore  and  separate  the  valley  from 
the  sea,  do  not,  probably,  rise  to  more  than  700  feet.  Thoy 
generally  assume  a  conical  shape,  and  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinual mnge  ;  some  are  insulateol,  others  connected  by  nar- 
row ridges,  but  all  are  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner 
and  separated  by  many  ravines,  valleys,  and  confined  level 
spots,  each  occupied  by  a  stream^  a  lake,  or  a  marsh.  On 
the  shore  they  are  intersected  by  many  rivers,  creeks,  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  peninsulas*  isth- 
muses, and  islands,  by  which  the  land  communication  is 
completely  interrupted.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numerous 
islands,  moderately  high  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  valley,  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges,  varies 
in  breadth :  in  some  parts  the  hills  advance  from  the  shore 
so  far  to  the  east  as  to  narrow  it  to  10  miles,  and  even  leas, 
whilst  in  other  places  they  leave  a  space  of  40  miles  be- 
tween them  and  the  mountains.  This  valley  is  so  httlc 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  the  tide,  which  in  the  straiti, 
rivers,  and  harbours  rises  14  feet  at  full  and  change,  inun- 
dates the  flat  borders  of  the  rivers  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  its  ebb  converts  them  into  a  noisome  swamp.  With 
the  exception  of  this  swampy  ground,  the  soil  consists  of 
rocks,  crumbling  on  the  surface,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  loose  black  soil.  Where  this  layer  has  not  been  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  the  country  is  covered  with  grass  and 
.jungle-shrubs.  In  July,  when  the  periodica]  rains  become 
very  abundant,  the  whole  valley  is  inundated,  and  resembles 
a  channel  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  few  towns  and  Tillages 
appear  like  islands  scattered  in  a  large  lake. 

The  small  rivers  which  intersect  this  valley  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  form  a  complete  labyrinth,  one  winding  creek 
leading  to  another,  so  as  to  form  an  inland  water-^om- 
municatk>n  between  the  villages  and  towns  ibr  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  Most  Df  the  small  streams  run  to  the 
northward,  where  the  valley  is  lowest  and  broadest,  and 
where  the  hills  on  the  shore  terminate,  or  rather  leave  a 
wide  opening.  Here  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  bay  full  of 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  which  seem  to  be  low  and 
partly  uninhabited.  This  bay  receives  also  the  prineipal 
river  of  the  country,  the  Keladyne  or  Huritung,  which  rises 
in  the  mountainous  tract  between  Chittagong  and  Munee 
poor,  and  may  have  a  course  of  about  250  miles.  The  rivers, 
which,  farther  to  the  south,  intersect  the  hills,  as  the  Talak 
Keen  and  the  Yanaway  Keon,  are  small,  but  commonly 
navigable  for  boats  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-vetitilated  valley 
extremely  unhealthy--the  heat,  the  inundations,  and  the 

feneral  moisture.  Even  in  the  dry  season,  in  November, 
>ecember,  and  January,  occasional  and  soraetnnes  heavy 
showers  occur.  In  February,  March,  and  April,  they  become 
more  frequent,  and  still  more  in  Muy  and  June,  when  the 
periodical  rains  set  in  and  last  till  November.  The  rain  in 
July  amounts  to  nearly  60  inches,  and  in  Ant^st  to  43}. 
From  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  it 
amounted,  in  1824,  to  196  inches,  and  then  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  valley  was  under  water,    Hea^7  dews  and 
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thick  fogs  prevail  during  the  nights  oven  in  the  dry  geoAon, 
and  great  heat  in  the  day-time.  Tiie  tltermometcr  rises  la 
Julv  to  89^  and  in  August  to  94°,  and  is  never  under  77^ 
in  these  months. 

The  fertility  of  this  country  is  very  gi*eat,  and  its  soil  fit 
for  the  culture  of  nearly  all  tropical  productions ;  but  jn  th« 
actual  state  of  agriculture  rice  only  is  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent.  Indigo,  cotton^  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  hemp, 
are  also  raised^  ana  their  culture  has  lately  increased,  but 
not  so  as  to  produce  any  for  exportation,  Sesomum  and 
mustard-seed  are  cultivated,  on  account  of  tbe  oil  which  is 
extracted  from  them  and  largely  used.  The  .sugar-cane 
grows  veiT  luxuriantly,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a.  g[reat 
extent.  Black  pepper  of  a  good  quality  grows  wild,  near 
Aeng,  but  it  is  nowhere  cultivated.  Fruit  is  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  pine-apples  and  plantains  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  world,  and  are  pjcoduoed 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Mangoes,  jack- fruit  {Artocot' 
pus  integrifoliay  Linn.)*  sweet  limes,  and  cocoa-huts  are  also 
plentiful,  but  oranges  are  scarce.  Of  the  vegetables  rpiised, 
the  principal  are  onions,  garlic,  frnd  tur^neric ;  but  bhan- 
gans,  red  pepper,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  papeyas*  and 
raktalus  are  also  abundant.  No  forest-trees  grow  iii  the 
valley,  nor,  as  it  seems,  on  the  hills  ^long  the  shore :  but 
extensive  forests  of  teak  abound  in  the  mounta*ns  ai  the 
sources  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Huritung ;  their 
great  distance  from  the  coast,  however,  and  the  want  of  roads 
prevent  the  people  from  bringing  them  to  the  more  inhabited 
part  of  the  country.  This  timber,  therefbre,  is  iriiported  from 
Rangoon  in  Ava,  or  from  Bengal.  Other  forest-trees  abound 
in  the  same  mountains  and  on  the  borders  of  Chittagong. 

The  zoology  of  this  country  is  very  little  known.  We 
learn  only  that  the  jungles  abound  in  tigers  and  wild 
elephants,  and  that  the  latter  are  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  cultivated  fields,  than  the  former  to  tbe  cultivators  them- 
selves. Of  domestic  animals  only  poultry  and  buffaloes  are 
mentioned.  The  latter  are  most  esteemed  from  their  being 
docile  and  useful  in  cultivating  and  treading  out  rice.  Silk 
is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  Uie  consurapnon  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Bees  abound  in  the  country  near  the  mountains. 
Fish  is  so  plentiful  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  principal 
food  of  the  mhabitants,  but  also,  when  dried,  an  article  for 
exportation. 

Still  less  is  known  of  its  mineral  nohes.  Silver,  it  is  said, 
has  been  ascertained  not  to  exist  in  the  mountains,  but  there 
is  iron-ore  in  abundance,  and  this  is  all  we  know.  Salt  is 
made  in  a  great  many  places,  and  is  an  important  article  of 
exportation. 

Aracan.  20^  43'  N.  lat.  and  93^  31'  E.  long,  the  antieht 
capital,  is  built  on  a  plain  entirely  aurrounded  by  hills, 
and  intersected  by  several  streamlets,  which  occasionally 
j(>in  each  other  or  fall  immediately  into  the  river  Huri- 
tung. One  of  these  streamlets  runs  through  the  town  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy 
v.'ix>den  bridges.  This  stream  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide, 
and  at  high-water  boats  are  able  to  navigate  it.  During  the 
periodKtal  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  inundated, 
and  on  this  account  here,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  on  the 
plain,  the  houses  are  raised  upon  pUes  or  strong  posts  of 
timber,  little  more  than  four  feet  above  the  ground,  that  the 
water  may  have  a  free  course  under  them.  These  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  are  miserable  structures,  only  one  story  high, 
and  thatched  with  straw  or  mats.  They  are  ranged  with 
considerable  regularity  in  streets,  the  chief  of  which  skirts 
the  stream  on  each  side.  This  town  is  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  of  a  quandrangular  ibrm.  Before 
its  occupation  by  the  British  troops  (in  1824)  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  13,000  houses  and  95.000  inhabitants.  Its 
actual  population  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
much  declined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  which  by  the  Company  has 
beon  transferred  to  other  places ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
present  it  does  not  contain  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants formerly  assigned  to  it. 

Within  the  town  is  a  fort,  a  very  antient  building ;  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  three 
quadrangular  concentric  walls,  each  about  20  fbet  high  and 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  also  four  pagodas,  buih 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high,  and 
inclosed  by  a  quadrangular  wall.  They  contain  numerous 
images  of  Gaudama,  fn)m  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  in  height ; 
hut  what  renders  Uiem  especially  remarkable  are  some 
9nt  fculptures  found  in  and  about  them,  among  which 


some  sphinxes  are  observed,  which  confirm  the  atnWijij; 
analogy  between  the  hieroglvphics  of  Ava  and  Kg>pt 
observed  by  Symes.  Except  the  fort,  the  pagodas  an»  the 
only  stone-buildings  in  Aracan. 

The  heights  which  surround  the  town  are  covered  vnh 
pagodas,  the  gilt  spires  of  which,  shooting  up  like  p^raiiixU 
from  every  pinnacle  around  and  flittering  in  the  sui*,  r-  »n- 
tribute  greasy  to  the  singular  ana  picturesque  appcamn'-c 
of  tbis  places  Upwards  of  sixty  of  tuese  temples,  of  vano  « 
fonpSy  may  be  counted  at  once. 

Ahyob^  the  capital  of  the  district  which  comprehends  ^  ra- 
can  rroper,  has  a  good  harbour,  but  is  little  frequeutMl.  <  n 
account  of  its  unhealthfulness.  Two  oth^  places  are  vm  p 
notice,  Talakf  on  the  Talak  Keen,  and  Aeng^  on  the  Yan.v- 
way  Kfon.  Both  are  places  of  some  commerce,  and  ox^? 
this  advantap^  ehielly  to  their  being  situated  where  t.  •• 
roads  traversmg  the  mountains  terminate,  and  on  the  bar.K* 
of  rivors  .navigable  for  boats  from  June  to  April.  Tl.  - 
country  along  these  rivers  is  improving  in  cultivation. 

The  district  ^andoway  comprehends  chiefly  the  tn;-.t.'- 
land  between  19^  and  18^  N.  1st.,  and  is  a  mountain  •>:« 
country,  intersected  bv  valleys  running  east  and  west.  N  "t 
being  exposed  to  inundations,  nor  snlject  to  fogs  it  i^  to]*-r<*.  • 
bly  healthy,  and  enjoys  a  cool  sea-breeze,  with  tempi  r  in 
nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agriculture  is  increa««::  j, 
on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyouk  Phyoo.  T  .* 
capital,  Sandoway  (18°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  94<*27'E,long.>.  l.-> 
on  &  navigable  river,  and  is  a  thriving  town. 

The  district  Ramree  contauis  the  two  large  iblamls  i*' 
Ramree  and  Cheduba,  and  several  smaller  ones.  T'*: 
island  of  Ramree  a  of  considerable  extent,  and  divi  !•  ^ 
from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  but  navigable  channel.  Ft 
consists  of  hills,  intermingled  with  much  level  ground,  ai  i 
has  generally  a  very  fertile  soil.  Besides  the  common  y:>i 
ductions  of  the  country,  excellent  oranges  are  raiseil ;  hotx.- 
culture  is  improving,  and  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  l.it«  '.\ 
has  been  introduced,  promises  very  well.  On  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  among  which  ar> 
several  volcanoes,  reported  to  discharge  flames  ocea8i(>ri:n>v 
and  a  quantity  of  iron  pyrites,  but  in  their  tranquil  state  on!  • 
a  greasy  mud  bubbles  up,  mixed  with  a  little  petroleum. 

Kyouk  Phyoo  (meaning  the  tthite  stones,  because  &ma  ( 
white  pebbles  arc  washed  on  the  beach  during  the  S  \\ . 
monsoon)  is  at  present  the  capital  of  Aracan,  and  begins  t  • 
be  a  place  of  some  trade.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern  f  \. 
tremity  of  the  island  of  Ramree,  on  a  beautiful  plain*  v^  .<  • 
much  high  latid  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  covered  with  fon^-i 
trees,  yielding  timber  of  superior  quality  for  masts  zvi 
yards,  and  perhaps  for  other  naval  purposes.  The  harl»<'- 
is  spacious  and  good,  free  from  fogs,  with  abundance  <  f 
water  and  fire-wood.  Lately  a  few  cargoes  of  rice  and  dru  ! 
fish  have  been  shipped  from  this  place  to  the  Mauritius. 

At  the  south  end  of  Ramree  is  a  safe  harbour,  cal!>  I 
Ramree,  or  Amherst  Harbour. 

The  island  of  Cheduba  is  divided  from  Ramree  an^!  tK' 
main  land  by  a  channel  some  miles  broad,  and  navi^'a'  > 
but  no  safe  harbour  is  found  on  it.  From  north-west  to  hoi/'  • 
east  the  island  extends  about  twenty -one  miles,  by  alx^i;:  f 
teen  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  of  moderate  height  with  s<*v. 
hummocks  on  it;  its  soil  is  excellent,  and  well  watorrl  * 
hill-streams,  on  the  banks  of  which  rice,  tobacco,  cotton.  ♦« 
pepper,  hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.      But  x   • 
larger  part  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with  jun^»io,     1- 
1827  it  contained  about  2300  houses,  and  12,000  inhabit  v   • 
Here  also  are  several  volcanoes,  mostly  of  the  de^cnp'    - 
called  mud  volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulpl* 
They  are  worship|)ed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  think  tl  •  r: 
occasioned  by  the  great  naga  or  serpent  which  supports  t^  v 
world,  and  takes  this  method  of  giving  vent  to  its  agony. 

The  actual  population  of  Aracan  is  stated  to  amount  ti 
httle  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  but  it  seems  somcwh .: 
under-rated,  if  it  be  true  that  400  square  miles  of  the  coon* 
try  are  under  cultivation.  The  aborigines,  who  1o  al)  9p< 
pearance  form  almost  exclusively  the  population,  mte  calivi 
Afttgs  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  their  national  nonv* 
is  Vakain,  or  Ma-ran-tna.  They  are  short,  squat,  robii^t. 
and  fleshy,  and  differ  in  features  greatly  firom  European «. 
Their  face  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  loienge.  the  f  >nv 
head  and  chin  being  sharpened,  but  the  face  at  the  rhn*k- 
bones  very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  little,  %\v\ 
the  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obli&uehr  in  th^ 
head,  the  external  angles  being  dio  highest  Tneir  nosp  w 
very  amall,  but  haa  noti  like  that  of  the  negio»  the  api»car* 
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ance  of  b&Ting  bpen  flattened ;  the  hair  is  harsh,  lapk,  and 
black.  Though  liring  in  a  very  h»t  climate,  they  have  not 
the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  Hindu.  From  this  description, 
it  i»  evident  thai  they  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Chinese. 
Their  language  is  one  of  those  which  may  properly  be 
ealled  monosyllabie,  from  the  mass  of  their  radieikl  words 
being  monoayQables,  like  the  spoken  dialects  of  China. 
They  have  borrowed  a  considerable  number  of  terms  from 
the  Pali,  whioh  exists  among  them  as  the  lan^ago  of 
learning  and  science ;  but  in  adopting  these  polysyllables, 
they  suit  them  to  their  peculiar  enunciation  by  pronoun- 
cing evei^  syllable  as  a  distinct  word.  Though  monosyl- 
labic, theur  language  is  Quite  distinct  from  that  of  China, 
but  exhibits  a  very  great  affinity  to  that  spoken  by  the  Bur- 
mese, who  consider  uie  Jlakhain,  or  language  of  Aracan,  as 
the  roost  antient  and  original  dialect  of  the  Burma  language. 
According  to  Dr.  Leyden,  their  literature  is  not  scanty,  ror 
he  enumerated  tw6nty-nine  different  Rakhain  compositions, 
of  which,  however,  the  greatest  number  are  translations 
from  the  Sanscrit 

Though  far  from  being  civiliied,  according  to  our  notions, 
they  do  not  neglect  education.  A  person  rarely  is  met  with 
who  cannot  liad  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept  on 
palm-leaves,  beautifully  lacquered  In  japan  and  refl,  gene- 
rally on  a  gilt  ffround  with  dark  letters.  Their  common 
accounts  are  written  with  a  chalk  pencil,  resembling  talc, 
on  iblds  of  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  ancf  then 
covered  with  lamp-black,  or  on  a  stnooth  board  smeared 
with  the  same  substance.  They  have  thirty-six  letters  in 
tlieir  alphabet,  written  from  left  to  right,  and  in  writing 
they  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  as  we  do,  the  lines  being  as  fine 
and  the  characters  as  beautifully  formed  as  if  macfe  with  a 
pen  and  ink. 

Their  religion  is  that  of  Bhudda ;  their  priests  seern  en- 
tiruly  occupied  in  the  education  of  the  children.  In  every 
xiHaj^o  are  two  or  three,  and  their  schools  are  open  to  all. 
Their  only  remuneration  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food,  and  the  erection  of  a  house,  which  answers  as  a  resi- 
dence, temple,  and  school-room,  with  generally  a  small 
pat^oda  annexed  to  it,  havini^  a  number  of  poles  and  pen- 
dants hanging  from  iU  much  After  the  manner  represented 
on  rommon  china-ware.  Indeed  all  their  habits,  as  well  as 
tlictr  persons  and  dress,  resemble  those  of  the  western  parts 
of  China. 

The  lilugs  aro  distinguished  for  their  simple  honesty  and 
inofTonsive  tlispos»ition :  tbev  are  perfectly  free  from  the  ser- 
^il*}  hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  eaually  unlike  them 
ns  to  probity-^ their  word  being  generally  trustworthy.  In 
de;iling,  they  ask  the  price  Wnich  they  think  the  article 
t}  be  worth,  and  no  more.  They  are  averse  to  lying,  so 
that  when  detected  after  the  commission  of  any  felonious 
net,  however  serious,  they  almost  invariably,  and  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  confess  the  crime,  and  detail  with  the 
;frt!ateat  minuteness  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. Their  relfgion  enjoins  thepi  not  to  take  away  ani- 
mal life ;  but  thfv  do  not  seem  very  bigoted  to  this  part 
of  their  creed,  as  they  have  no  objection  to  part  with  tpeir 
oxen  and  buffaloes,  and  to  eat  every  part  when  dead,  eveo 
to  tho  offal  usually  given  to  dogs. 

The  women  dress  much  after  the  Chinese  manner ;  but 
they  are  by  fio  means  secluded,  having  a  ftill  share  in  the 
rommon  Intercourse  and  transactions  of  life.  As  they  are 
not  precluded  from  instruction,  they  are  often  shrewd  and 
f:-t*.lligcnt.  ^  peculiar  usage  of  this  nation  is,  that  when  a 
tiun  wants  to  raisp  money,  he  pawns  his  wife  for  a  certain 
period,  or  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

llic  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  from  the  Burmese 
empire  are  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  by  the  Burmese 
Kyain^  but  who  term  tnemselves  KcHoon^  and  whose  lan- 
truasre  i^  peculiar,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to  either 
Rakhain  or  Burtha.  They  have  preserved  their  independ- 
rnco,  not  by  resisting  the  invasion  of  their  more  powerful 
Dcighbour9,  but  by  withdrawingthem  selves  to  other  places 
in  the  interior  of  the  range.  They  are  a  harmless  and 
industrious  race,  enltlvating  rice  in  the  valleys,  fishing  in 
the  rivers,  gathering  the  honey  and  wax  of  the  wild  bees, 
and  fabricaong  a  sort  of  cloth,  called  pujung,  of  the  cotton  of 
the  tvild  cotton-tree,  which  abounds  in  tlie  mountains.  Dried 
fish,  beea*  wax,  honey,  and  pujung  are  exchanged  by  them  in 
Ava,or  Ai«can,forafewmtinufactured  articles.  Tneyseem 
"Uyt  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  either  of  Brahma  or  Bhudda. 
A  considerable  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  between 
And  Ava,  the  first  exporting  Qindostanee  and  Eu- 


ropean goqd^,  such  as  velvet,  broad-cloth,  piece-goods,  ijnii^- 
lins,  betel-nut,  salt, '&c.j  and  receiving  m  return  ivory, 
silver,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and  laccjuered  ware.  It 
seems  that  this  commerce  has  been  considerably  reduced 
since  the  occupatlo|i  of  the  British,  but  no  later  statement 
informs  ns  to  what  extent  it  is  still  carried  on  by  {he  passes 
over  the  mountains.  The  commerce  by  sea  is  not  important. 
a  few  boats  coasting  along  the  shore  to  Chitta?ong,  and 
from  thence  through  the  Suhdei'bunds  to  Calcutta,  arc 
sufficient  for  all  their  trade  to  the  northward.  About  the 
same  number  goes  to  Rangoon  in  Ava,  whence  they  bring 
back  silk  and  other  articles  manufactured  in  that  country, 
whitfh  are  much  superior  to  those  made  by  themselves,  and 
more  Malued  thiin  aAy  yet  brought  by  Europeans. 

This  country  Is  dependent  on  the  president  of  Calcutta. 
Bach  of  the  three  districts,  Akyab  (Aracan),  Sandoway,  and 
Ramree,  is  governed  by  a  civil  judge  or  superintendent, 
under  the  immediate  Inspection  of  a  commissioner,  who 
usually  resides  at  Chittagong.  The  revenue  derived  from 
it  does  not  exceed  thr6e  lacs  of  rupees  and  a  half  (360,000/.), 
produced  principalW  by  the  rental  of  the  land,  the  Com- 
pany, as  sovereign,  considering  themselves  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil.'  Tbis  revenue  bar  Ay  suffices  to  deftny  the  ex- 
penses, though  the  garrison  only  consists  of  eight  companies 
of  sepoys,  two  at  Akyab,  two  at  Sandoway,  and  four  with 
the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  at  Kyou^  Phyoo.  (See 
Symes's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava;  Francis  Buchanan, 
Ur,  Leyden,  Paton,  and  Trant,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches; 
JbumeU  qf  ike  Lond.  Oeogr,  Society^  vol.  f. ;  Asiatic  JournS 

A'RACHIS,  in  Botany,  the  generic  name  of  a  kind  of 
pulse,  called  the  Earth-nut,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world :  it  belongs  to  the  pea  tribe,  to 
which  and  the  beat)  it  is  botanlcally  related.  The  circum- 
stance bv  which  the  aradiis  bypogsa  Is  particularly  remark- 
able Is  the  planner  in  which  its  fruit  is  produced:  instead 
of  hanging  down  fropi  among  the  leaves  in  the  manner  of 
other  plants,  this  conceals  itself  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
deeply  buried  at  the  period  when  it  becomes  ripe,  a  pheno- 
menon which  happens  thus : — The  young  fruit,  instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  as  in  other  kinds  of 
pulse,  is  found  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  inside  of  a  long 
slender  tube,  which  looks  like  a  floweir-stalk.  When  the 
flower  has  withered,  and  the  young  fruit  is  fertilized,  no- 
thing but  the  bottom  of  this  tube  with  its  contents  remains. 
At  tnis  period,  a  small  point  projects  ft^m  the  summit  of  the 
young  fruit,  and  gradually  elongates,  cuning  downwards 
towaras  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  the  stalk  of  the  fruit 
lengthens,  until  the  small  point  strikes  the  earth,  into  which 
the  now  half-grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where  it 
finally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a  most  unnatural  position. 
When  mature,  it  is  a  pale  yellow,  wrinkled,  oblong  pod,  often 
contracted  in  the  iniddle,  and  containing  two  or  three  seeds 
the  siie  of  a  hazel  hut.  These  are  considered  a  valuable 
article  of  food  in  Africa,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  In  flavour  the  nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an  almond ; 
and  they  yield,  when  pressed,  an  oil  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  Q^  olives. 

The  plant  will  only  grow  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  which 
its  pods  can  readily  be  buried,  and  it  requires  a  climate  as 
hot  at  least  as  that  of  the  south  of  France.  Its  stems  grow 
lh)m  one  to  two  feet  high;  its  leaves  are  composed  of  four 
broad  and  blunt  leaflets ;  and  its  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
pale  yfellow  colour. 

AkA'CHNIDA,  a  class  of  amma.s  including  spiders, 
mites,  and  scorpions,  all  ranked  by  Linna)us  under  Insects, 
but  Which  arc  very  properly  separated  from  them,  on  account 
of  external  form,  structure,  and  habits.  The  separation 
was  first  made,  we  believe,  by  Fabricius,  who,  looking  chiefly 
at  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  characterized  the  greater 
number  of  the  animals  now  ranked  iinder  arachnioa,  by 
the  jaws  {maxilUi)  being  homy  and  furnished  with  a  claw 
(Unogata),  M.  Lamarck  afterwards  made  the  arachnida  a 
distinct  class ;  but  we  owe  to  M.  Latreille  and  Dr.  Leach  the 
establishmei^t  of  characters  tnore  precise  and  extending  to 
a  greater  number  of  genera.  Much  has  been  done  in  per 
footing  the  knowleoge  of  their  structure,  manners,  and 
numerous  species  by  Clerok,  De  Geer,  Walckenaer,  Tre 
viranus,  Leon  Dufour,  Herold,  Straus-Diirckheim,  Black- 
Wall,  and  Others.  We  shall  condense  into  as  short  a  compass 
as  we  can  the  most  important  points  investigated  by  these 
naturalists. 

The  arachnida  (Acera,  Vircy)  differ  from  insects  in  havmg 
no  antennse;  In  the  eyes  being  b  most  species  eigh^ 
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and,  eten  when  only  two  in  numlier,  never  being  plaeed 
laterally  on  tbe  head;  in  the  legs  being  UBUally  eight, 
though  in  some  species  six,  and  in  others  ten ;  and  in  taetr 
respiratory  apparatus  consisting  of  radiated  traehtc^  com- 
znunicating  with  a  sort  of  gills  inclosed  in  pouohes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  skin  or  crust  of  arachnida  is  in  general  more  leathery 
than  homy ;  but  whether  it  be  soft,  as  in  most  species,  or 
hard,  as  in  a  few,  it  performs  a  similar  office  to  the  bonee  of 
larger  animals  in  giving  support  to  the  wo^  parts  and  attach- 
ment to  muscles,  the  legs  being  jointed  upon,  and  radiating 
from,  a  common  breast-plate  {jstemum)  externally ;  while, 
according  to  Straus-Diirckheim.  there  is  also  an  internal 
breast-plate  of  a  gristly  texture  (un  sternum  cartiia^iiHusc 
interieur)  in  form  of  a  horseshoe,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
directed  forwards. 

The  greater  number  of  the  arachnida  are  carnivorous, 
and  are  furnished  with  appropriate  organs  for  their  predatory 
life.  Some  parasitic  species,  such  as  the  minute  parasite 
mites  {Lepti,  De  Geer),  which  we  have  observed  infesting 
numerous  species  of  insects,  from  the  laigest  buttertUes  to 
the  smallest  gnats,  are  furnished  with  a  sucker,  in  some  re- 
spects constructed  like  that  of  the  gadfly  {Tobanua)*  In 
other  species,  there  may  be  distinguished  a  pair  of  upper 
jaws  {mandibular  a  pair  of  under  jaws  {maxilla),  carrying 
jointed  feelers  {palpi),  and  between  them  a  sort  of  tongue 
formed  by  a  projection  from  the  breast.  At  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  is  placed  a  piece  of  a  homy  texture,  which  Savigny, 
Latreille,  and  Audouin  term  the  pharynx,  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  gullet  The  gullet,  togetlier  with  a  bulging 
on  the  fore  part  of  it,  termed  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  in- 
testines, run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  pharynx  to  the  vent 
Near  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet  are  found  salivary 
vessels,  whose  exterior  aperture  is  in  the  first  joint  of  the 
upper  jaws.  The  saliva  secreted  by  these  vessels  appeara  to 
be  poisonous.  Lower  down  are  the  biliary  vessels,  which 
resemble  those  of  insects. 

In  the  greater  number  of  arachnida,  there  is  a  complete 
and  very  distinct  circulator}'  system.  The  heart,  which 
differs  materially  from  the  dorsal  vessel,  by  some  termed  the 
heart  in  insects,  occupies  the  abdomen,  and  its  pulsations 
may  bo  distinguished  externally.  It  is  a  thick  longitudinal 
vessel,  giving  origin  to  a  certain  number  of  arteries,  and  re* 
ceiving  veins  by  which  the  blood  returns  irom  the  respiratory 
organs  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  respiratory  organs  have  two  striking  peculiarities, 
upon  which  M.  LatrciUe  founded  his  two  great  divisions  of 
arachnida. 

The  divibion  furnished  with  air-pipes,  similar  to  those  of 
insects,  comprises  harvest  or  shepherd  spiders  {Pkalangia), 
mites,  and  several  other  genera.  *  The  presence  of  air-pipes 
{trochees),  says  M.  Latreille,  *  excludes  all  complete  oirou* 
lation,  that  is,  the  distribution  of  blood  to  different  parts, 
and  its  return  from  the  respiratory  organs  to  the  heart* 

The  other  division  of  the  class  comprises  the  numerous 
species  of  spiders,  and  the  scorpions  which  M.  Straus-Dtirck- 
heim  and  Leon  Dufour  place  first  Their  respiratory  appa- 
ratus consists  of  small  cavities  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
great  number  of  triangular  white  laminse  of  extreme  thin* 
ness.  The  number  of  these  is  usually  two,  but  in  some 
species  there  are  four,  and  in  others  eight  The  external 
apertures  of  these,  termed  spiracles,  and,  as  M.  Latreille 
well  remarks,  objectionably  stigmata,  are  transverse  diinks, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  pulmonary  pouches. 

The  ner\ous  system  of  tlie  arachnida  is  ganglionic,  con- 
sisting of  nerve-knots  {ganglia).  In  man  and  the  larger 
animals  a  ganglion  is  composed  of  two  substances  similar  to 
the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  of  the  brain,  and 
difters  from  nerves  in  being  firmer  in  texture,  and  covered 
with  a  membrane  of  closer  tissue.  In  the  arachnida  these 
ner^'e-knots  are  more  concentrated,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
tlian  in  insects,  and  they  are  uniform  in  compoaitbii,  rather 
than  a  chain  of  ganglions  equally  separate<L  Thus  in  the 
harvest  spiders  {Phalangia)  there  are  a  pair  of  ner\'e-knots 
in  front  of  the  gullet,  and  at  the  back  of  the  gullet  a  medul- 
lary mass,  apparently  consisting  of  three  ranges  of  nerve- 
knots  united. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  arachnida, 
though  it  is  certain  enough  that  they  do  hear.  Their  eyes 
are  all  simple,  not  composite,  Uke  those  of  many  insects. 
'  The  eyes  of  spiders  and  scorpions,*  says  Swammerdam, 
*  are  externally  formed  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
are  smooth,  glittering,  and  wjihout  divisions;  and  are  as 


much  dispersed  as  those  that  are  disnosed  at  random  over 
the  bodv.  The  walf*spider«  which  catooes  its  pray  by  leapttii? 
on  it,  has  its  eyes  placed  in  the  sama  naanar/  In  the 
greater  number  of  spiders  they  are  eight  in  aambcr,  but  in 
some  six  (Dusdera  and  Segeitria),  and  in  others  two  (Ph^ 
langium).  The  arrangement  ortha  ayes,  whao  mora  than 
two,  variea  considerably  in  the  difierent  genefa,«Bd  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  arranging  them  systeaaiieally,  oa  tba  yain* 
eiple  first,  we  believe,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Listar,  and  improved 
upon  by  Latreiile,  Leach,  and  Walehenaer.  Figures  of 
varioos  airangements  of  the  eyes  in  spiders  may  be  saan  in 
Ituect  Miscallamee,  pp.  1^5, 126*  after  Audouin. 

With  regard  to  the  sexes,  male  spiders  are  shravs  murh 
smsller  than  the  females,  being  often  not  mote  than  oae 
fourth  the  sise.  The  feelers  {jpalpi)*  also,  in  the  male  are 
Aimished  with  organs  at  the  tip,  whieh  are  of  various  foniiM, 
but  usoally  bulging,  whereas  the  feelers  in  Che  taiale  taper 
gradually  ta  a  point 

Looking  at  the  size  of  the  female  spider,  and  the  cffiri 
wnieh  she  lays,  it  appears  almost  ineomprehansible  hov  th«7 
eould  be  containad  in  so  small  a  body.  But,  by  obserrinc 
them  mors  closely,  it  may  be  disoovered  that  thi^  have  n/<. 
like  the  eggs  of  birds,  a  hard  sh^l,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lti* 
soft  and  oompressible.  Accordingly,  before  they  ara  IumI 
they  lie  in  the  egg-bag  {ovarium)  within  the  ii)!^  a  bod% . 
squeezed  together  in  a  flat  manner ;  and  only  ooma  into  a 
globular  form  alter  they  are  laid,  partly  in  eonscquenoe  of 
the  equal  pressure  of  toe  air  on  every  side,  in  the  same  w«« 
as  we  see  dew-drops  and  globules  of  quicki^ver  formed  IW-ta 
the  same  causey* 

The  eggs  of  spiders,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  ia  m'^ 
cases,  though  not  always,  placed  in  a  roundish  ball,  and.  a* 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  without  sonia  good  nason,  if  «<* 
can  discover  it  we  may  infer  that  tiiis  form  ia  dcatgncKl  t.> 
economize  the  materials  of  the  silken  web,  whieh  the  tnothi  r 
spins  around  them  by  way  of  proteotion.  Whether  we  arv 
right  or  not  in  this  conjecture,  ihete  can  ba  no  question  » 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  ball  is  shaped,  as  the  writer  ba« 
often  observed  the  process.  The  mother  spider,  in  such  caM>% 
uses  her  own  body  as  a  gauge  to  measure  her  work,  in  thr 
same  way  as  a  bird  uses  its  body  to  gauge  Uie  size  and  foru 
of  its  nest  The  spider  first  spreads  a  thin  coating  of  B:1k 
as  a  foundation,  takmg  care  to  have  this  cireular  by  tum.n? 
round  its  body  during  the  process.  It  then,  in  the  sauN* 
maimer,  spins  a  raised  bonier  round  this  till  it  takes  the  foro 
of  a  cup,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work  it  beghis  to  lay  tti 
eggs  in  the  cup,  not  only  filling  it  with  tbne  up  Uf  th^ 
brim,  but  piling  them  up  above  it  into  a  rounded  heap  k> 
high  as  the  cup  is  deep.  Here  then  is  a  cup  ftiU  of  es^r^. 
the  under  half  covered  and  protected  by  the  silken  sides  •  ^ 
the  cop,  but  the  upper  still  bare  and  exposed  to  the  air  arid 
the  cdd.  It  is  now  the  spider  s  task  to  cover  these,  arf! 
the  process  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  that  is,  she  weaves  i 
thick  web  of  silk  all  round  them,  and,  msiead  of  a  oup-shsf^ 
nest  like  some  birds,  the  whole  eggs  are  inclosed  in  a  h^V 
much  Uirger  than  the  body  of  thn  spider  that  cooatrueicd  •(. 

There  is  a  singulsr  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  planni: 
the  eggs  in  the  proper  position.  The  eggs,  diffisreat  (Wn 
what  takes  place  in  birds,  are  excluded  Som  a  cavity  jv^t 
behind  the  breast.  Hers  there  is  an  oigan  placed  sonea  hai 
in  fonn  of  a  hook  or  a  bent  spatula,  which  the  apider  <^n 
move  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  every  individoal  t:-: 
which  it  lays  to  the  exact  spot  in  the  neet^up,  wberv  rt 
wishes  it  to  be  placed.  The  sense  of  touch  in  this  oryio 
must  of  conrBC  be  vety  acute,  as  by  touch  it  must  be  wb(<l:y 
guided,  for  its  eyes,  though  «ght  in  number,  and  xtr\ 
piercing,  are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  anil 
cannot  be  brought  within  sight  of  the  nest 

The  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  one  species  {Bpeira  tHmdev^-^\ 
has  been  traced  with  great  minuteness,  and  the  succe9i&.i« 
evolution  of  the  embiyo  figured  with  great  akill,  by  M. 
Herold  of  Marburg. 

M.  Latreille,  whose  method  has  been  generally  follow^l 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  anangas  the  aiaduudi 
into  two  orders : — 

I.  Arathnida  pulmontaia,  or  putmonata^  distinguisbed 
by  ha%ing  pulmonary  cavities  for  the  purposes  of  napirwtion, 
and  from  six  to  eight  rimple  eyes. 

II.  Arachnida  traeheana,  or  trackearia,  distiagQishcH  by 
having  air-pipes  {traehea)t  like  insects,  and  mora  than  fbvr 
simple  eyes. 

Bach  of  these  oiders  compnses  a  number  of  MNcft  whkb 
shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  pli 
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ARACXt  or  ARRAC.  Thia  word  iardenmd  ftidm  «ho 
Arabia  word  atak^  whiefa  )»ropeiiy  t^iftes  p&rspiraticn  ; 
boDGB  juiae^  tap^  and  thus,  lastly,  ardmU  spirit.  Under 
yaxions  mddbsa  of  spellmg  it  isomployed  aa  a  f^eneml  name 
for  dbliUed-spmta  along  the  northern  coast  of  Afriea,  m- 
dnitnii^  BgypI,  over  aU  Asia,  and  even  tr  the  north  aai 
eastern  parts  efSttiope.  This  qdrit  is  pr^arsdfimn  different 
sobtaaeesi  move  espeoiaUy  from  sweet  juice  (toddy)  eii- 
traetad  from  the  nnenpanaed  flowers  of  diflbrent  speoies  of 
the  palm  tribe.  In  Ceylon,  where  a  Udrge  quantity  of  araok 
is  maau&ctured,  it  m  entirely  distilled  from  ooeo-nnt  tree 
toddy.  [See  Coco«hx7t  Trkx.}  Some  antfaors  assert  that 
loddy  ia  eilracted  from  the  Ixanehes  of  pahn*tiees,  and 
even  from  inoisions  made  in  the  stem,  bnt  erroneously.  The 
*  toddy  topea,*  or  oooo-mit  tree  orehards,  are  very  exten« 
sive  in  Ceylon,  and  their  produoe  is  odleotad  fiir  the  distil- 
lation of  arack*  and  the  manufaetnre  of  sugar  and  oil. 

In  Coylon,  when  it  is  intended  to  draw  trady  from  a  tope, 
the  tod^drawer  seleets  a  tree  of  easy  aseent  near  to  the 
oantre  of  iJbe  tope,  the  stem  of  whieh  he  snirounds  with  a 
number  of  beads  made  of  .oreepers,  about  a  foot  distant 
from  one  aaothor.  Upon  these  hands  he  asoends  the  tree, 
and  by  means  of  the  stems  of  creeping  plants  or  cotr  lopes, 
heooDDoete  the  heads  of  a  number  of  tieea,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  pass  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  subsequent  operation  of 
eoUsoting  the  pioduee* 

The  ordiaar¥  implemienta  of  a  toddy-drawer  are  a  large 
broad  kn^  which  he  carries  in  a  obfferor  basket  suspended 
by  a  cold  tied  round  his  body;  a  mallet,  conaiiiting  of  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  about  a  foot  in  length ;  and  the  shell  of  a  large 
gourd,  which  is  suspended  round  his  waist.  When  a  tree 
ia  in  a  atato  fit  (br  yielding  sweet  juice,  the  toddy-drawer 
ties  the  flowering  spath  in  different  places,  by  means  of 
the  white  leaves  oi  young  branches.  This  process  has  the 
efieet  of  preventing  a  bud  from  blowing.  The  spath  is 
then  bruised  along  its  whole  length  by  means  of  slight 
blows  with  the  mallet  or  bat  of  haid  wood.  This  operation 
ooeupiea  a  few  minutes,. and  requires  to  be  regularly  re* 
neated  every  morning  and  erening  for  six  or  seven  days, 
la  a  few  days  after  tbs  spath  has  boon  tied,  a  few  inches 
of  it  is  cut  off  by  means  of  the  broad  knife.  Two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  Uius  truncated,  sweet  juice  crudos  from  the 
cut  eurfaoe,  which  is  received  in  an  earthenware  vessel  at* 
tached  tt>  the  srath.  The  liquor  issues,  drop  by  drop,  and  a 
good  heakky  blossom  will  yield  from  two  to  four  English 
pinis  in  twenty-foor  hours,  and  continue  toafford  tliat quantity 
for  a  period  extending  from  three  to  five  weeks.  As  the 
coeo-nat  tree  blossoms  every  four  or  five  weeks,  two  spaths 
no  one  tr^e  sometimes  yield  sweet  juice  at  the  same  time. 
The  toddy-drawer  generally  ascends  the  trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  collecting  the  sweet  juice  that  has  exuded  into  the 
Ujddy  pots,  both  morning  and  eveningi  and  to  cut  off  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  flowering  spath.  The  teddy  is  poured 
froin  the  earthen  vessels  into  the  gourd,  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  growuid  by  means  of  a  line.  The  gourd  is  emptied 
into  a  large  vessel  by  a  person  at  the  foot  of  tiie  tree,  and 
drawn  up  I9  the  toddy-drawer  for  the  purpose  of  being 
seOUed. 

Araek  mav  be  ditftiUsd  from  toddy  the  same  day  it  is 
drawn  from  the  tree,  but  sometimes  tins  opmiion  U  dielaved 
until  it  becomes  sour.  The  process  of  distillation  is  carried  on 
in  the  maritime  provinees  in  copper  stiUs,  but  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  earthen  vessels  are  chiefly  employed.  Toddy 
yields  by  distillation  about  one-eighth  part  of  praof*spirit. 

On  toe  peninsula  of  India,  araek  is  distilled  from  the 
flowers  ef  the  Bauia  longifolia.  Tell  mee  (dnffoiese),  the 
>/4fAfsaA»troe^  and  the  Boisia  laii/blia.  Ma^wah«arack 
may  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  an  English  pint  for  less 
than  one  penny. 

Araok  is  prepared  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is 

known  by  the  name  of  kneip»  from  a  mixture  of  molasses, 

palm-wine,  and  rice,  in  the  following  proportions. 

Molassea      .     •     •     •     .     •    62  parts 

P^lm-wine  (toddy)      •     .     •      3  ditto 

Rice 35  ditto 

]  00  parts  of  these  materials  yield  83i  of  proof  spirit. 

The  rice  is  first  boiled,  and  after  being  ooded,  a  quantity 
of  yeast  is  added  to  it  and  pressed  into  baskets.  Eaeh 
basket  ia  placed  over  a  tub  for  about  eight  days,  during 
whieh  time  a  onantity  of  fluid  passes  through  the  bssket 
mto  the  tub ;  this  fluid  is  added  to  the  molasses  and  toddy 
in  la^ge  formentiiig  vats,  where  the  nuxture  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  is  fit  for  distillation. 


In  most  parti  of  Tuikey,  araek  (roAt)  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  grapes.     It  is  flavoured  with  aniseed,  and  some 
times  coiitains  a  solution  of  gum-mastic.    The  mountain 
Tartars  distil  it  ftom  sloes,  elderberries,  wild  grapes,  plums, 
ftc,  and  the  Calmuck  Tartars  distil  it  ftom  milk. 

Cevlon  exports  annually,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the 
pvesioencies  A  Bengal,  Madrss,  and  Bombay,  from  5000  to 
6000  leaguers  of  arack,  each  contsining  150  gallons.  The 
custom  dotv  on  the  exportation  of  arack  amounts  to  20  per 
cBn^ixd  valorem^  and  in  1813,  the  Madras  government  im 
posed  an  excise  dety  of  440  per  cent,  upon  Ceylon  manu- 
raotured  spirits.  The  prime  cost  of  arack  at  Colombo  varies 
from  ^.  to  \iki,  per  gallon.  Ceylon  arack  is  superior  to 
Batavian  arack,  and  it  commonly  brings  a  higher  price  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  than  Java- 
nese manufiictured  spirits.  The  quantity  and  estimated 
value  of  arack  exported  from  Ceylon  in  1825  amounted 
to  611,218  gallons,  value  21,500/.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  8^.  per  gallon.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of 
duties  levied  on  the  coco-nut  plantations  in  Ceylon,  av.erage 
of  three  years,  1827-8-9,  which  will  show  the  importance 
of  the  manufacture  of  arack  in  political  and  commercial 
points  of  view. 

Distilling  of  arack £3,644 

Retail  of  ditto 24,975 

Export  of  ditto 3.136 

Export  of  coir 153 

Export  of  jaggery 162 

Export  of  copperas 1,539 

Export  of  coco-nuts 1,551 

Export  of  coco-nut  oil      ....  413 

£  35,573 

The  tariiF  duty  levied  upon  araek  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  15r.  6d  per  gallon.    (See  Manthairs 
Contribution  to  a  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the 
Cooo-nut  Tree;  and  Bartolacci  on  the  Revenue  and  Com 
merc^  of  Ceylon.} 

A  RAD  ISLAND.    [See  Barhein.] 

ARiKO'METER.    [See  HTDnomiTiR.] 

ARi£OSTYLE.  This  is  a  term  composed  of  two  Greek 
words,  <ipmdc,  signifying  fiartf  or /<*iiy,  thin,  toeaky  and  on'Xoc, 
a  column.  It  is  used  by  writers  on  architecture,  who  follow 
the  absurd  system  of  Vitruvius,  as  a  name  for  one  of  what 
he  terms  *  the  five  species  of  temples.'  As  the  term  itself 
imports,  it  refors  rather  to  the  arrangement  of  columns  than 
to  the  composition  or  structure  of  a  temple.  The  kind  of 
temple  called  armostyle  is,  accoiding  to  Vitruvius  himself, 
that  in  which  *  the  columns  are  pla^  more  distant  from 
each  other  than  in  fact  they  ou^ht  to  be.*  This,  the  com- 
mentators upon  that  writer  say,  is  when  the  space  between 
oolumns,  or  the  tntercolumniation,  is  from  four  to  five 
diameters.  Tiie  arssostjie  intercdumniation  is  generally 
assigned  by  the  same  authorities  to  what  in  the  Vitruvian 

2 stem  is  called  the  Tuscan  order ;  for  as  the  remains  of 
e  mora  daasical  architectural  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  which  the  system  profenee  to  be  based,  exhibit 
no  examples  of  either  the  arssostylo  interoolumniaiion,  or  of 
the  Tuscan  order  of  oolumns,  each  could  with  safety  he  as- 
signed to  the  other.  The- east  or  market  front  of  St.  Pfturs 
churoh,  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  exhibits  an  example 
of  what  the  ibllowers  of  Vitruvius  would  tens  a  Tuscan 
portico  M  afi/f>,  though  the  cdumns  are  hardly  set  widely 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  character  which  they  have 
assigned  to  the  areostyle  intercolumniation.     [See  also 

EUSTYLS.] 

ARiBOSYSTYLB.  This  term  is  compounded  of  arao 
and  nfatyte,  and  was  Ibrmed  to  designate  an  arrange- 
ment of  columns  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The 
French  architect,  Perrault,  is  understood  to  have  introduced 
the  term  arsBosystyle  to  designate  an  alternately  very  wide 
and  very  narrow  intttoolomniation,  or,  what  is  familiarly 
called  coupled  columns.  This  arrangement  is  altemately 
OTtfOftyle— Hsolumns  too  for  apart;  and  eyetyle-^wXximoB  too 
close  together. 

Perrault's  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the 
western  portico  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  the  porticoes,  pavi- 
hoas,  and  colonnades  of  the  Pimlioo  palace,  and  numbo'less 
other  edifices  in  London,  exemplify  the  peculiarly  inelegant 
mode  of  arranging  columns  which  the  term  aneoeystyle  de- 
aignatea. 

ARAFAT  is  tho  name  of  «  hiU  near  Meooa,  where,  ae 
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cording  to  the  belief  of  the  MobammedanA,  Adam,  con- 
ducted by  the  angel  Gabriel,  met  Eve,  afler  they  had  been 
separated  for  two  hundred  years,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
obedience, and  banishment  from  Paradise.  The  Mussulman 
pil{;;ni]i8,  after  having  visited  the  town  of  Mecca,  perform 
their  devotions  on  Mount  Arafat  on  a  fixed  day,  the  ninth 
of  Dsu'lhyjah,  the  last  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 
Burckhardt,  who,  in  1814,  visited  those  territories  which  the 
Mohammedans  regard  as  sacred,  in  the  disguise  of  a  haji  or 
pilgrim,  describes  Mount  Arafat  as  a  granite  hill,  rising  on 
the  north-east  side  of  a  plain,  closely  encompassed  bymoun- 
tains,  but  separated  from  them  bv  a  rocky  valley.  The  hill 
IS,  according  to  him,  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit ;  its  sides  are  sloping,  and  its  summit  is  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  '  On  the  eastern 
side,*  says  he,  '  broad  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top,  and  a 
broad  unpaved  path  on  the  western,  over  rude  masses  of 
granite,  with  which  its  declivity  is  covered.  Alter  mounting 
about  forty  steps,  we  find  a  spot  a  little  on  the  left,  called 
Modaa  Seydna  Adam,  where,  according  to  Mohammedan 
tradition,  the  angel  Gabriel  first  instructed  Adam  how  to 
adore  his  Creator.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  place  is 
shown  where  Mohammed  used  to  take  his  station  during  the 
pilgrimage ;  a  small  chapel  formerly  stood  over  it,  but  this 
was  destroyed  by  the  Wahhabites.  The  steps  and  the  sum- 
mit are  covered  with  handkerchiefs  to  receive  the  pious  gifts 
of  the  pilgrims.    The  top  of  the  hill  commands  an  extensive 

S respect.  Several  lai^re  reservoirs  lined  with  stone  are 
ispersed  over  the  plain ;  they  are  filled  from  a  fine  aque- 
duct which  supplies  Mecca  with  fresh  water  from  the 
eastern  mountains.'  From  the  summit  of  Arafat,  Burck- 
hardt counted  about  three  thousand  tents  scattered  over 
the  plain ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims  were  with- 
out tents.  The  number  of  persons  assembled  nere  from  all  the 
Mohammedan  countries  he  estimated  at  about  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  that  of  the  camels  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand.  '  There  is,  perhaps,*  says  he, '  no  spot  on  earth 
where,  in  so  small  a  place,  such  a  diversi^  of  languages  are 
heard ;  I  reckoned  about  forty,  and  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  more.*  The  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
Mount  Arafat  consists  in  a  procession  of  all  the  pilgrims 
towards  the  hill,  the  sides  of  which  they  cover  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  in  hearing  a  sermon,  which  is  usually  delivered 
hy  the  kadhi  of  Mecca,  and  which  lasts  from  about  three 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon  till  sunset.  No  pilgrim,  although 
he  may  have  visited  all  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  haji  unless  he  has  been  present  on  this 
occasion.  (See  Burckhardt^s  Travels  in  Arabia,  London, 
1829,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  &c.) 

A'RAGON,  or  ARRAGON,  kingdom  of,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  situated  between  40^  and  42°  55'  N.  lat, 
35'  E.  and  1^  55'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Catalonia  and  part  of  Valencia;  by  Nararra  and  Old 
Castile  on  the  west ;  on  the  south  by  Valencia ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  extends,  in  its  greatest 
length,  about  a  hundied  and  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  hundred  from  north  to  south.  Aragon  may  be 
compared  to  a  large  basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains. The  Pyrenean  chain  and  its  ramifications  separate 
it  from  France,  the  Sierras  of  Molina  and  Cuenca  from 
Castile,  and  those  of  Morella  from  Valencia.  The 
principal  of  these  mountains  is  the  great  Pyrenean 
ehain.  The  offsets  of  this  range,  which  penetrate  into 
Aragon,  form  a  number  of  lateral  valleys  with  a  rapid  slope 
to  the  south.  Taking  Monte  Perdido  or  Mont  Perdu,  elevated 
1 1,168  feet  above  the  sea,  as  a  central  point,  the  range  de« 
scenda  westward  in  eight  successive  steps  to  the  ocean. 
On  the  east,  the  same  gradual  descent  is  observed  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Catalonia,  where  it  rises  again  in  the 
Pena  Maladeta  to  1 1 ,424  feet;  it  again  descends  as  far  as  the 
Talley  of  Andorra,  where  it  rises  in  the  Moncal  to  1 0,663  feet ; 
from  which  point  it  makes  another  inclination,  and  rises 
again  in  the  Canigu  to  9 1 41 ,  and  then  makes  a  rapid  descent 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  circumstance  at  first  led  to 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Canigii  was  the  highest  point 
of  the  range,  for  a  spectator  on  its  summit  might  observe 
the  chain  appear  to  descend  in  all  directions,  while  the 
distance  diminished  the  apparent  height  of  the  other 
summits ;  but  by  exact  measurements  this  error  has  been 
rectified. 

The  first  valley  of  Aragon  which  ve  find  in  the  Pyrenean 
chain,  as  we  advance  from  the  east,  is  that  of  Benasque,  the 
Coital  of  which  ii  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fortress 


and  a  custom-house.  Proceeding  wettwarda,  we  And  the  rai- 
leys  of  Bii>.  Brot6,  Tena.  tho  capital  of  which  la&t  is  Sallen,  m 
the  centre  of  the  range :  about  two  miles  from  Sallen  t>  x\m 
source  of  the  river  Ualle^o  (an  affluent  of  the  Ebro),  ^u" 
not  far  from  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Pantioosa ;  thi-ti 
follows  the  valley  of  Canfranc  (the  Puerto,  or  opci^iii;; 
which  bears  that  name,  is  67 13  feet  high) ;  those  of  Ara^wi'*. 
Hecho;  and  the  last,  Ans6,  on  the  frontier  of  Na^urra 
Every  valley  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  by  the  gitfun:}'^ 
offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  running  in  an  irri*i?i.Ur 
southern  direction  from  the  main  mass,  form  these  Ui'^ra! 
valleys.  All  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this  part  uri 
covered  with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  oven  iri 
June  it  is  found  live  or  six  feel  deep.  The  seoondar}'  <*>>->  - 
of  this  province  is  that  called  by  some  eeographcm  i':r 
Iberian,  which  runs  in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  8.E.,  uit>;'  * 
the  names  of  Montes  de  Oca,  5436 ;  SienradeMonca>u  <  t*  - 
Mens  Caunus  of  Ihe  antients),  elevated  4921  feet;  Stem  <\ 
Molina,  4488;  Sierra  of  Teruel,  4331,  at  the  city  uf  tliut 
name ;  and  then  enters  Valencia,  and  terminates  on  th** 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the  detierto  of  toM  PaUn.n 

Almost  all  the  rivers  of  Aragon  have  their  sourcse  i*^- 
these  two  chains  of  mountains,  and  run  in  diflerent  (Upl'T. 
tions  to  their  common  receptade,  the  Ebro.  This  rii<r 
crosses  tlie  province  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  divides  it  uit  < 
two  parts  almost  equal.  Its  affluents  on  the  right  lunk 
within  Aragon  are,  the  Htiecha,  Jalon,  Huenra,  Aizi.^-. 
Martin,  Guiulalope  and  Matairaiia,  which  latter  aenes  sn  tfat- 
Hne  of  boundary  between  Aragon  and  Cataluna:  and  ic. 
the  left,  the  Arvo,  Aragon,  Chdlego,  and  Segre.  (See  £»>  r>  < 

Several  roads  cross  the  province,  passing  through  all  thr 
principal  towns.  The  Canal  Imperial  de  Aragon  waa  croi 
menced  in  1529,  by  order  6f  (Jharlea  V.  The  water  wl^ 
taken  from  the  Ebro  at  Fontellaa ;  a  basin  and  a  hcmw 
were  constructed  three  miles  below  Tudela  in  Navarra*  ani 
the  canal  was  continued  parallel  to  the  river.  Tbia  mur\ 
was  abandoned,  and  remained  unfiniahedfor  nearly  two  bun 
dred  years.  Under  Charles  III.,  in  1 779,  the  eondiict  of  tb*- 
undertaking  was  entrusted  to  Don  Ramon  Pi^natelU.  a  mnr. 
of  great  activity  and  skill,  under  whose  direction  it  was  r^.n- 
tinued  and  carried  six  miles  below  Zaragoza.  This  eaiu. 
crosses  the  Huecha,  Jalon,  and  Ouerva.  If  we  eonsidcr 
it  with  respect  to  its  width,  we  may  assuredly  say  that  it  > 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  the  benefits  derived  ai 
present  from  it  are  very  inconsiderable.  There  ta  suffice  r.t 
water  for  vessels  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  but  in  con^c  • 
(juence  of  the  canal  not  reaching  the  sea  the  trade  is  v^n 
hmited :  if  ever  the  original  project  is  completed,  and  th' 
navigation  continued  to  Tortosa,  the  advantages  whi-h 
Aragon,  Navarra,  and  Catalonia  will  derive  from  it  air  id 
calculable.  In  1819,  the  produce  of  this  canal  araountp«]  :> 
about  13,352/.  The  object  of  this  canal  ia  double.  Uh  r 
designed  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation. 

The  chmate  of  Aragon  varies  according  to  the  ele>nt  '■- 
and  particular  situation  of  thedifferentdiatricts,but  in  ir^r.f 
ral,  except  on  the  mountainous  parts,  it  is  adapted  to  m  •{ 
of  the  productions  of  temperate  climates.  The  winds  itai 
chiefly  prevail  are  the  Cierzo,  or  N.W.,  and  tlie  BochorTi.'. 
or  S.E.  These  two  continue  during]  nine  months  in  I'u 
year.  The  period  that  the  S.  or  8.W'.  blows  is  ver}-  4bort 
The  W.,  which  the  Aragonese  call  /a^eno,  and  the  t'.\«- 
tilians/avonto,  is  always  welcomed  by  the  husbandman.  t« 
it  never  fails  to  bring  along  with  it  abundant  showers.  %  li.<  :i 
are  favourable  to  vegetation. 

The  productions  or  the  soil  are.  wheat,  barley.  r)'e.  'v^t«. 
Indian  com,  leguminous  vegetables,  esparto,  or  Sp^n**^ 
broom,  flax,  hemp,  sumaeh,  bariUa,  madder.  aafiWin,  iip<  * 
rice,   fruits,  oil,  wine,  and  timber.     The  producticMi^  «/ 
the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron.  h-.'K 
Quicksilver,  cobalt,   alum,  jet,  coals  (near  Hie  sourr^"  •* 
the  Martin,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro),  and  copperas ;  fc » 
of  these  mines  are  now  worked.     The  chief  mine  m  o  v 
of  rock-salt  at  the  village  of  Remolinos,  near  Alaj  n. 
which  supplies  Aragon  and  Catalonia  with  this  arr-ru'. 
Peat  earth,  which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  llollw  i. 
is  found  in  the  district  of  Tenifl,  and  usfd  for  ftiel     T**'- 
mountains  abound  in  game;  wolves  and  bears  are  hkrw.^'* 
found,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ft>ed  in  the  valK  v> 
Before   the  Peninsular  war,  the  number  of  l^hi^p   ^  * 
2,050,000  heads.    The  rivers  produce  exqoulite  tisK  r  *^'  * 
cularly  trouts  and  eels ;  of  the  latter,  the  most  eeVl*r  ti    ! 
are  those  of  a  lake,  or  rather  pond,  near  Aleaait.    The  y^*- 
duce  of  groin  and  wine  ia  more  than  auflleient  lor  Uic  c:  n« 
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serve  their  kings  except  with  their  persons ;  that  it  was  the 
Jews  and  Moors  that  served  theirs  with  money." '  The  fol- 
Ibwiog  still  more  striking  fact  is  recorded  by  the  same  his- 
torian :— In  the  Cortes  of  Teruel,  20th  of  March,  1428, 
Miser  Juan  do  Marguillen,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  pre- 
sented to  the  tratadorcs  of  the  Cortes  and  the  king  an 
humble  petition  from  la  Senora  Reina,  requesting  some 
pecuniary  assistance  for  her  support;  to  which  they  an- 
swered that  such  a  thin^  had  never  before  been  done,  and  it 
was  their  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  great 
detriment  to  their  liberties;  a  thins  which  la  Senora  iReina 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  wish,  axid  therefore  they  beggwl 
Su  Merce  to  bear  patiently  their  refusal.  On  the  treasurer's 
requesting  them  to  consider  again,  both  the  petition  and  tho 
answer  they  had  nven,  their  reply  was,  that  they  stood  firm 
to  what  they  haa  said,  and  thev  neither  could  nor  would 
alter  it  in  the  least.  In  1383,  Pedro  IV.  obtained  of  the 
Cortes  a  loan  of  60,000  florins,  about  9000/.,  a  buen  tomar, 
to  be  duly  returned.  In  1412,  another  sum  was  lent  to 
Fernando  I.  upon  the  same  condition.  In  course  of  time 
these  debts  were  remitted  to  the  kings,  and  by  little  and 
little,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  granting  supplies  of 
money,  the  first  of  which  was  the  one  made  to  Fernando  el 
Catolico,  for  the  conquest  of  Tunis  and  Bogia.  The  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  state  were  defrayed  by  means  of  cer- 
tain taxes  imposed  by  the  Cortes,  which  were  granted  gene- 
rally for  six  years.  These  taxes  were  either  direct,  as  the 
bovage,  or  a  certain  sum  paid  for  every  couple  of  oxen,  the 
monetage  or  property  tax,  and  the  focage  or  house  tax  ;  or 
indirect,  as  the  sisas^  or  a  tax  upon  the  articles  of  food. 
After  the  period  for  which  these  contributions  had  been 
granted,  nobody  could  exact  them,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. 

The  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  was  that  called  the  9oHn,  in 
which  all  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  were  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  sworn  to,  fir^t  by  the  king  and  tlie  justicia, 
and  then  by  two  individuals  for  each  brazo,  and  by  all  the 
public  functionaries.  The  sanction  of  the  king  was  abso- 
lutely requisite  ibr  tho  validity  of  any  law;  if  he  refused  to 
give  It,  the  deputies  mi^t  insist,  with  all  due  respect,  until 
the  king  signified  that  it  was  not  his  pleasiire  that  it  should 
be  insisted  upon  any  fhrther.  Though  the  4iing  was  present 
during  the  discussion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Cortes 
when  the  vote  was  given. 

By  the  Cortes  and  the  justicia  two  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed fbr  each  brazo  to  sit  permanently  until  the  next 
general  assembly.  The  dipuiacion,  in  union  with  the  jus- 
ticia, watched  over  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  examined 
the  acooants,  and  every  tiling  in  the  financial  department. 

Among  the  many  privileges  of  the  Aragonese,  the  most 
notable  were,  the  pntnlegio  de  la  mani/eaiacion,  and  those 
of  the  uman.  By  the  privilege  of  the  manifestadon,  when 
any  Aragonese  was  injured  by  any  tribunal  of  the  king 
contrary  to  the  fueros.  he  appeared  before  the  justicia,  and 
being  asked  by  hira  whether  he  desired  to  be  mant/egtado, 
if  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  placed  in  the  prison 
of  the  justicia,  called  the  prison  of  the  manifestaeion,  and 
his  cause  was  taken  fh>m  the  judges  of  the  crown,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  court  of  the  justicia.  The  privileges  of  the 
union  were  erantcd  by,  or  rather  wrested  from,  Alonso  III. 
This  prince  having  assumed  and  exercised  the  royal  dignity 
without  having  first  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution,  his  subjects  formed  a  union,  and 
with  the  Cortes  at  their  head,  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance,  unless  he  consented — not  to  prosecute  capitally 
any  member  of  the  union,  not  to  cause  nim  any  injury,  or 
even  to  imprison  him  without  previous  sentence  of  the  justi- 
cia to  that  effect,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Cortes ;  secondly,  that  the  king  should  be  obliged 
thenceforward  to  assemble  the  Cortes  every  year  at  Zara- 
goza  in  the  month  of  September,  aiKi  to  give  the  deputies 
the  power  to  appoint  his  ministers,  councillors,  and  other 
ofiicers  of  the  ciown,  and  even  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, with  the  condition  that  the  persons  appointed 
should  first  8^vear  to  advise  him  well  and  lovafly;  and 
that  in  case  he  or  any  of  his  successors  infringed  any 
of  these  orivileges,  the  members  of  the  nnion  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  their  king,  and,  without  any  charge 
of  treason,  might  choose  another.  As  a  security  for 
these  privileges,  seventeen  castles  in  Valencia  and  Aragon 
Were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  vepNsentatives  of  the 
Uftiofu  This  extroonlinary  transaction  took  place  on  the 
B9Ch  of  DMmb«r,  1868.    Podro  IV.  abolUhid  those  privi- 


leges  in  the  Cortea  of  Zomgota,  1346 ;  8t8t  fiie  justicia  of 
Aragon,  in  union  with  the  diputacion  of  the  Corlea,  pre- 
served the  constitutional  ri^ht  of  eallingthe  nation  lo  arms 
against  the  king,  when  ho  invaded  tho  fUeros  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Aragonese  deviaed  an  oath  caleulmled  to  remind 
their  monarchs  of  this  privilege.  'The  king,*  savs  An- 
tonio Perez, '  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  kneelintr 
before  the  justicia,  the  latter  being  seated  and  with  hu. 
head  covered,  swears  solemnly  to  observe  the  fueros  of  the 
nation ;  tlien  the  justicia,  in  the  name  of  the  Cortes,  savK 
Nos,  que  valemot  tanto  como  V09,  o$  haoemoe  Retf  y  S^u'^r, 
cofi  tal  que  noa  suardeU  nuesfroi  fueroe  y  Hoerfadrf,  y 
eino,  no ;  that  is.  We,  who  ore  worth  as  much  as  you,  make 
you  our  king  and  lord,  provided  you  keep  our  taws 
and  liberties,  othowiso  not*  {Reiaeion  de  Antonio  Perez, 
p.  132.) 

Under  the  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  these  in sti 
tutions,  which  hod  lasted  nearly  eight  centuries,  began  fir^t 
to  be  undermined.  The  justicia  Juan  de  Lannza  IV.,  havii]:; 
*in  Virtue  of  his  authority  rescued  Antonio  Peres  tnto  the 
grasp  of  the  king  and  the  inquisition,  seeing  that  the  Ca«- 
tilian  army  was  in  march  to  invade  the  kingdom,  called  tin* 
Aragonese  to  arms,  and  the  priests,  both  in  tho  pulpit  an* I 
in  the  cxmfessional,  exhorted  the  people  to  come  forwarl  tn 
defence  of  their  liberty ;  but  the  unfortunate  Lanuzn  wsa 
shamefully  deserted  by  the  nobility,  impriifoned  whih*  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  without  any  trial  pubh^W 
beheaded.  Tho  king.  Philip  II.,  in  a  letter  written  with  I.  > 
own  liand,  without  any  signature  of  either  sccrrtdry  'T 
minister,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Asiatic  tyrant,  said  to  !;•« 
general,  ^  As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  you  are  to  y>  .  • 
ceed  to  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  the  justicia  L>  n 
Juan  de  Lanuza,  and  let  me  hear  of  his  execution  a«i  «•-  •; 
as  of  his  imprisonment.*  This  order  was  strictly  oboyrd,  a'.'l 
between  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Lanuza  there  wa^  (»r.l- 
the  hpse  of  twentv  hours.  His  charge,  says  Perez,  wu^  !i  <. 
arrest,  and  his  defence  his  martyrdom.  From  that  tirni*  th  - 
eonstitution  of  Aragon  became  on  empty  sound ;  but  it  ^  .i « 
not  actually  abolished  until  the  eighteenth  centurv.  uh  n 
Philip  v.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain.  abr>li«lt<'  I 
it,  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  authority  reai<Uiiir  m 
him,  but  by  the  right  of  oonouest,  as  the  decree  state:*.  1  *« 
civil  oonoems,  however,  the  Aragonese  are  still  goremrd  «  v 
their  own  laws,  and  only  apply  to  those  of  Castile  in  cn«>«  ^ 
where  their  fueros  are  deficient. 

The  crown  in  Aragon,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Sp.ip. 
from  the  time  of  the  Goths,  was  elective :  and  althaoirh  tt . 
king  was  generally  chosen  out  of  the  fkmily  of  the  de«'4':i^-  i 
monarch,  following  the  order  of  primogeniUins.  until  the  it t- 
teenth  century,  yet  instances  may  be  adduced  both  in  A  mn  n 
and  in  Castile,  of  the  nation  having  departed  from  Uii^  ru^ 
torn,  and  appointed  as  successor  another  in  opposition  ti.>  t^  r- 
one  who  might  be  called  the  rightfhl  heir.  We  are  not  a«  i*^ 
that  there  existed  any  positive  law  on  this  subject,  |m;\)*  ..> 
to  the  constitution  of  1812. 

In  accordance  with  its  political  oonstitntion.  oH  tlie  f»t^*  - 
codes  of  Aragon  were  dictated  by  a  more  liberal  ami  i*  ?• 
mane  spirit  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  stales:  tlf  -. 
while,  in  the  surrounding  nations,  a  criminal,  or  pirrh  r  ^ 
an  innocent  person,  was  inhumanly  tortured,  the  Con*--  i 
Zaragoza,  in  1325.  declared  it  unlawful  to  put  any  Artj  •> 
nese,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  to  the  torture,  or  1 1 
confiscate  his  property ;  neither  eould  foreignei»  be  »ubjerti-<l 
to  it,  except  for  forgery. 

Aragon  was  formerlv  the  most  powerftil  nation  in  (he 
Peninsula :  it  embraced  the  provinces  of  Navarro,  CataUHt«\ 
and  Valenda ;  abroad,  it  possessed  the  Balearie  islands  cu'\ 
Sardinia.  Ferdinand,  the  catholic,  king  of  Aragon,  was  a)^  > 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  by  his  marriage  with  It^Ih*}  •;( 
Castile,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Arag<m  and  Castile  «cr« 
united  under  one  sceptre. 

The  Aragonese  are  sullen  and  stem,  scrapulously  honest 
in  keeping  their  word ;  brave,  firm,  and  tenaeioualy'opipQi<-ii 
to  all  fbrcign  dominion :  the  firmness  of  their  ehareeter  u 
proverbial,  and  often  carried  to  excess. 

A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon.  from  iKo 
separation  of  that  kingdom  twa  Navarra  to  its  union 
with  Castile,  showing  the  years  of  aooef8ieB>-« 

A.  D. 

1035.  Romire,  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor. 
1063.  Sancho,  son  of  Ramiro. 
1 094.  Pedfo,  Mon  «f  Sonobo. 
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1 104.  AtoaPi  bn)tl>i»rof  Pidro. 

1 1 34«  RamirD  U^  bnilher  of  AIoimo, 

1137.  Petronila,  d«uglUfir  of  Ramuro  II.  Ara^on  and 
Catalonia  were  Hnited  by  the  marriage  of  tlm 
queen  to  Raimundo  III.,  count  of  Barcelona. 

1 J6J2.  AVhmo  II.«  poa  of  PetroniUu 

1 196.  Podio  IL.  lOB  of  Alonso  II, 

]  2iX  Jaimob  son  of  Pedxo  II. 

1376.  Pedro  XU^  son  of  Jaime. 

1285.  AJoDiQ  IIJU  son  of  Pedro  lU.. 

1 291.  Jaime  IL*  brother  of  Alonao  lU 

ia27.  Abnao  IV«»  son  of  Jaime  IL 

1336.  Pedro  IV.,  aon  of  Alonio  IV. 

1 387,  Juan,  son  of  Pedro  IV. 

1 395.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan. 

14 1 2.  FemandcH  brother  of  Bnrique  III.t  king  of  Castile, 
and  nephew  to  Martin. 

1416.  AloDso  v.,  son  of  Fepiando. 

1458.  Juan  IL»  brother  of  Alonso  V. 

1479.  Fernando  II.,  son  of  Juan  II.,  married  Isabel  of 
Castile,  and  thus  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united  under  one  sceptre  in  1516. 

See  ZuiiiBi,Anale9  de  Araxon;  Blancas,  RerumArago- 
^  nennum  Commmtarii,  Modoaeprocsder  en  Cortes;  Mattel, 
Modo  da  cefebrar  Cortee,  Fiseroe  y  Observandae  del  ReUto  de 
Aragonz  Minano»  AntiUon»  Geografia  de  E^aBai  Antonio 
Peres,  Beladom;  Coxe*s  Memoire  qf  the  Rome  qf  Bour- 
6ufK  There  is  a  work  entitled  Hietaria  de  la  Eeonomia 
PoiUioa  de  Afogon^  poc  D.  J.  de  Asso,  Zaragoaa,  1798, 
small  4tos  AntiUon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Geography,  gives 
it  a  qualified  character. 

ARAL,  SB  A  OF,  si  great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated 
east  of  the  Ca^an  Sea*  between  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
seventh  degrees  of  north  latitude*  and  the  fifty-eighth  and 
sixty-seoona  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  only  exact 
a&tronomioal  observation  which  has  been  made  with  Uie 
view  of  determining  the  position  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  that 
of  BL  Lemm,  who  found  the  longitude  of  the  western  shore, 
in  latitude  45""  38'  30^^  to  be  56^8'  69''  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  or  58^  29'  14''  east  of  that  of  Greenwich.  Its 
greatest  lepgth  is  about  290  miles  from  N.  to  8.;  its  breadth 
from  B.  to  W.  is  irregular,  but  it  is  no  where  leas  tlian  130 
miles*  and  in  some  places  25,0.  In  superficial  extent  it  far 
exceeds  any  lake  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  except  the 
Caspian.  Its  depth  is  not  great,  and  it  abouuds  so  much 
in  sand-banks  near  its  shores,  that  the  Kirghiz  fishermen, 
iu  only  navigators,  are  obliged  to  use  fiat- bottomed  boats. 
The  southem  extremity  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
inlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoo,  and  from  this  cir- 
eiimstanoe  it  has  received  its  name,  Aral*  which  in  the 
Tartar  langua^  signifies  ieland. 

The  watec  is  salt,  but  no  experiments  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity»  and  the 
nature  of  its  saline  eontents^how  far  these  are  similar  to 
the  salts  contained  in  sea-water:  the  orobability  is,  that 
they  are  very  different  in  quantities,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  their  nature.  It  would  be  important  to  determine  this 
vuh  aecura^,  in  order  to  compare  the  results  with  those 
uf  similar  experiments  in  future  years;  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  itd  superficial  extent  has  taken  place  within  a 
very  reoent  period,  and  seems  to  be  in  progress,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  correspond- 
ing increase  takes  place  in  the  saltoess  of  its  waters. 
T«o  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  into  this  lake ;  the  S^r-daria  or  Sihoun,  the  an- 
tient  laxartes,  (lows  into  it  from  the  east ;  the  Amon  or 
Jhoin*  tbe  Oxus  of  the  aniients*  enters  it  from  the  south. 
The  lake,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  some 
minor  streams*  must  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The 
evident  proofii  of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake, 
vhich  we  shall  afU^ards  mention*  show  that  the  supply  of 
vater  is  not  equal  to  the  waste ;  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
evaporation  lirom  so  vast  an  expanse  must  be  enormous, 
and  the  quantity  poured  in  during  this  period  must  be 
{rrcatly  diminished,  for  the  two  great  riven  become  fordable 
in  plaoea  where,  in  the  spring,  they  axe  navigable,  and  the 
channels  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  stoH^es  on  the 
north  beeome  quite  dry. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  this  part  of  Asia  the 
continent,  over  an  extentof  more  than  18*000  squsre  leagues, 
id  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  the  Caspian  Sea 
oocupiea  the  lowost  parti  of  this  depretsiom    It  was  long 


suspected  that  the  Caspian  was  lower  than  the  Black 
8ea,  and  the  fact  was  ascertained  with  great  accuracy, 
in  the  year  1811,  by  the  Russian  trevellere,  En^^el 
hanlt  and  Parrot,  who  were  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  St.  Petersburg  to  examine  the  mountainous  region 
of  the  Caucasus.  By  a  series  of  levellings  at  fifty-one  dif- 
ferent stations  across  the  mountains,  and  by  means  of  baro- 
metrical observations,  they  found  the  surface  of  the  Caspian 
to  be  541  toises  or  348*39  English  feet  bwer  than  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  This  depression  extends  to  a  great  distance  on 
the  north,  for  by  the  barometrical  measurements  of  Hel 
mersen  and  Homiann  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  the  town 
of  Orenbouig,  on  the  Ural  or  laik  river,  is  only  fifty-two 
toises  or  332*41  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  conse 
quently  very  nearly  sixteen  feet  lower  than  the  lev^  of  the 
Slack  Sea.  Now  Orenbourg  is  500  versts,  or  about  335 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
depression  runs  between  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns 
of  Orenbourg  and  Saratov,  and  consequently  includes  idl 
the  country  lying  between  ^e  Volga  and  the  Ural  south  of 
that  line,  these  rivers  being  in  some  places  more  than  300 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Humboldt  further  states, 
that  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya  extends  westward* 
until*  passinff  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  it  joins  the  table 
land  of  Aserabijan,  south-east  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forms 
the  southem  boundary  of  the  great  depression. 

On  the  north  of  the  Aral  Li&  is  a  wild  hilly  region,  thinly 
inhabited  bv  half-civilized  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  to  be  found 
all  round  tne  lake,  wherever  an  oaeie  in  the  desert  enables 
man  to  subsist.  The  Monghodjar  mountains,  which  occupy 
the  highest  part  of  these  steppes,  are  a  continuation  of  one  of 
the  groups  into  which  the  great  Ural  chain  divides  itself 
towards  its  soutiiem  termination :  the  insulated  cone,  called 
Airouk,  the  highest  point,  is  only  960  feet  above  its  base. 
The  Urals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenbourg  are  com- 
posed of  a  red  sandstone,  and  the  same  rock  extends  into 
these  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.  Dr.  Pander,  the  naturalist, 
attached  to  the  Russian  embassv  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara, 
found  between  Orenbourg  and  the  lilonghodjar  mountains 
the  red  sandstone  replaced  by  a  pudding-stone  composed  of 
quartz  pebbles  united  by  a  quartzose  cement,  and  then  pass- 
ing into  a  white  sandstone;  he  observed  a  stratum  of  coal  m  the 
bed  of  a  brook  in  this  sandstone ;  he  found  the  pudding-stone 
covered  by  a  limestone  full  of  shells,  with  sharks*  teeth,  many 
helemnites  and  ammonites,  some  of  the  latter  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  he  discovered  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  Uie 
limestone :  the  Monghodjar  mountains  are  composed  of  the 
sandstone  associated  with  porphyry  and  greenstone.  The 
hilly  region  gradually  sinks  to  sandy  plains  towards  the  sou^ 
and  east,  no  branch  of  the  Urals  being  prolonged  so  as  to 
reach  any  part  of  the  Altai  chain.  '  These  plains  are  com- 
posed of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa,  covered  by  loose 
sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  hillocks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  these  desert  plains  between  the  base  of 
the  hilly  region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  Lake  are  two 
ranges  of  low  hills  called  the  Great  and  Little  Bourzouk ; 
the  latter  terminates  in  a  promontory,  at  the  norUi-east 
anglo  of  the  lake,  but  the  Great  Bourzouk  extends  consi- 
derably westward.  North-east  of  the  Little  Bourzouk  are 
some  hills  composed  of  indurated  marl  full  of  marine  shells, 
and  the  formation  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
hills  of  Aigour  and  Sari-boulak,  forty  miles  inland,  are  oom- 
poscd  of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  antient  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  northern  sides  of  the  hillsi  or  those  sloping 
from  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  with  shrubs ;  but 
the  side  of  Sari-boulak  next  to  the  lake  presents  a  fiice  of 
naked  marl,  furrowed  by  torrents,  vrith  conical  masses  cut 
by  precipitous  sides  from  120  to  180  feet  high,  and  the  marl 
contains  beds  of  shells  and  fishes*  bones,  from  three  to  four 
feet  thick.  '  I  mentioned  to  our  Kir^hisians,*  says  Baron  Mey- 
endorff,  *  the  traces  of  water  on  San-boulak,  and  they  assured 
me  that  their  fathen  had  seen  the  waten  of  the  Aral  Lake 
extend  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  sixty 
versts  distant  from  it  So  great  a  number  of  the  Kirghisiana 
have  told  me  the  same  thing,  that  I  consider  it  as  an  un- 
doubted fact,  and  it  proves  how  very  considerable,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  rapid,  the  diminution  of  the  waten  of 
the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish,  and  one 
of  our  guides  pointed  out  a  place  in  our  route,  far  inland, 
which  he  himself  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waten  reach.* 
This  remarkable  fact  may  be  oompared  with  thtf  itala 
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neirt  of  Colonel  Monteith  (Journal  of  a  7\)ur  thi  „ 
Axerdbijan  and  the  Shores  nf  the  Caspian,  in  the  third 
volumo  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  GeograjJaeal  Soa'elt/), 
that  during  his  reaidenca  in  that  part  of  Asia  fVom  1811  to 
1628.  the  Caspian  Sea.  '  at  well  as  crcry  other  lake  in 
Penio,  had  decreased  moat  sensibly  in  depth.' 

From  the  foot  of  the  Monghodjar  mountains  to  the  banks 
of  the  S^r-daria,  a  distance  of  more  than  2' 
lingle  nvertravorscs  the  sandy  desert,  which  is  covered  with 
a  number  of  shallow  salt-water  lakes,  and  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  land  from  ivhich  the  sea  has  retreated.  Thi 
lakes  are  in  some  places  dried  up,  a.nd  haie  leiY  a  cake  of 
salt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covering  a  surflice  of  eomel 
six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  the  north-easlcrn  pa 
the  Aral  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Svr-dnria.  there 
great  sandy  desert  called  CaTa>Coum  (meaning  l>/arlc  sand}, 
which  is  in  some  places  175  miles  brond.  The  country 
along  the  hanks  of  the  Syr,  and  especially  near  its  mouth, 
i»  toIetaWy  fertile,  hut  that  Anility  is  confltied  to  a  narrow 
band  between  the  desert  of  Cara-Coum  on  the  north,  and 
one  no  less  sterile  or  the  south,  the  Kizit-Coum  (or  red 
sand),  which  extends  to  the  banks  of  tho  Amou.  an  ocean 
of  sand  without  one  drop  of  fresh  water.  The  base  of  the 
Kizil-Coura  is  an  argillaceous  red  sandstone,  which  in  some 
places  rises  above  Uie  surface ;  the  plain  h  covered  willi 
sandy  hillocks  rising  from  twelve  to  sixty  feet,  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  like  looking  over  a 
stormy  ocean  transformed  into  sand. 

The  country  between  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Cisjiian, 
the  Turcomanian  isthmus,  is  but  little  known.  Humlioldc 
says  that  the  southern  prolonnation  of  the  Ur:il 
may  be  followed  from  the  taGlo-land  of  Goubcrlinsk 
Orenbou^  to  Oust-ourt,  between  the  Aral  Lake  and  the 
Caspian.  The  chain  of  low  hills  of  the  Great  Bouriouk,  ou 
the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  spreads  out  towards  the  west, 
and  turninf^  south  extends  through  the  isthmus  to  within 
ten  days'  journey  of  tha  tovm  of  Khiva;  and  there  is  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  isthmus  called  by  tlie  Kalmucks 
Mangislawski  Ciori.  The  caravans  between  Aslroean  and 
Khiva,  and  between  Orenbourg  and  Khiva,  pass  through 
this  isthmus,  the  route  to  Orcnbourg  lying  along  the  shore 
of  the  Aral  Lake,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
being  about  470  miles.  The  English  traveller,  Thompson, 
who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  17-10,  dcscrilies  ib.e  lake 
as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  rocky  clifTj. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian 
were  at  one  time  united ;  the  Greek  geographers  appear  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  or  rather  were  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Aral  Lake,  for  they  make  the  Oxus  and 
the  laxortcs  How  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian. 
But  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
isthmus,  no  sound  opinion  can  ha  formed  on  the  subject 
Tliat  this  part  of  Asia  has  undergone  great  changes  in 
its  physical  structure,  and  tlial  tho  relative  position  of  land 
and  water  has  uialerially  altered  since  the  existence  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  there  can  he  no  doubt ;  but  to  what  ex- 
tent these  have  taken  place  within  the  historical  icra  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  much  more  minute  examination  of  tho 
country  than  has  yet  been  made,  and  by  careful  researches 
into  ihe  nature  of  tlie  organic  remains  which  are  imbedded 
ill  the  soil  that  has  been  abandoned  by  the  waters.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  is  not  less  than  150  miles 
tvide,  and  a  series  of  barometrical  measurements  by  Messrs. 
Uiiliamel  ajid  Anjou  of  tho  French  navy,  from  tho  Caspian 
to  ihe  Bay  of  Merlvoy  KoulCouk,  on  tho  western  shore  of  the 
Aral  l^kc,  have  proved  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  1 1 7 
feat  above  that  of  the  Caspian. 

These  steppes  and  sandy  deserts  cannot,  from  their  nature, 
support  a  great  variety  of  animals  and  plants.  Violent 
heats  ia  summer,  succeeded  by  very  rigorous  winters,  ore 
unfavourable  to  the  crowlh  of  trees  or  even  of  shrubs. 
Poplars  and  willows.  wUicb  attain  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
arc  met  with  in  groups  iu  thoso  oases  where  a  river  has 
ovL-rilowed  its  banks  and  dejiosiled  a  covering  of  fertile  soil, 
or  where  there  ar«  spiinfp  of  fresh  water.  A  spei'ies  of 
tamarisk  is  common,  and  attains  in  lavoured  spots  a  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Liliaceous  plont.i  of  the  genera 
hi/fioiii,  iris,  anthmrum,  atjAodflw,  &c.,  are  very  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  ihcir  hultious  rxils  arc  the  principal  food 
of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds  fuiiiuj  in  these  countries. 
These  oro  cbielly  of  the  FTuuller  sized  kinds,  and  such  as 
buiTow  in  the  ground.  Uifferciit  spocieii  of  tlio  rat,  mouse, 
UormouH,  jU)d  mannot,  are  abundant,  oikd  the  Baikul  bare 
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is  not  vnoommon.  Among  cirninnMia  sniflMbllMra  tn 
different  species  of  the  fbx,  matten,  weuel,  8m.  For  tlM 
botany  and  loology  of  these  countries  tha  rander  may  ran 
salt  PbUbs's  TraoeU,  and  Dr.  Pander's  .Apptadix  to  Mrym- 
dorfs  Travel* ;  A.  W.  Kcphalidas,  D«  Hittoria  Mara 
CaipH ;  Engelbaidt  und  I^rrot,  /Mm  Id  den  Kamkatut  ; 
Meyendorff,  Voyage  dOrenbourg  d  BouM/ura;  HumboUt, 
Fhiffmeni  Asialiimu. 


solely  known  by  their  young  fruit  consBtitif  sf  tD(«« 
parts  than  two.  They  are  frecjuentl;  shrubby,  and  not  ui 
commonly  furnished  with  powcrtiil  hafd  pricklM ;  but  they 
oRen  are  also  herbaceous  and  unarmed,  like  lUBbeUifcrvut 
plants  themselveg.  As  an  itlustration  of  tba  onlM-.  tha 
American  ginseng,  Panax  qainquefiAnm,  laaif  b*  taken. 


^ 


tPUMl  qidDaHlbHim. 


fnr. 
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This  plant,  which  is  nearly  n-lated  to  the  celebrated  sx\. 
mulnting  drug  called  gj'nsifng- by  the  Chinese  (see  Pahixi. 
ii  found  occasionally  on  the  mountains  of  America,  fr-ij 
Canada  to  the  Carollnas.  It  has  long  since  been  inir- 
duced  into  our  gardens,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  T-'t 
natural  order  seems  to  possess  little  or  no  sensible  pniprr- 
ties,  for  the  singular  invigorating  power  asciilied  to  ?iq- 
seng  by  the  Chinese  is  considered  (o  be  apocr}-phal. 

ARAM,  Qni4,  literally,  the  high  land,  is  a  geographical 

designation  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  all  the  cmintnr* 
between  Phtenicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  the  Tigris,  and  Ar- 
menia, or  to  those  countries  which  the  Giecks  called  Siri* 
Olid  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  vii.  S ;  1  Kings  xx.  26).  Ana  '•'ta 
divided  into 

1.  Aram  of  Damascus  piSOl  ZTH,  the  IflrrilMy  of  l>t 
mascus,  whose  rulers  waged  almost  continual  war  with  tbv 
Hebrews  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  the  Uabyk'uiji 
exile  (2  Sam.  viii.  6  ;  1  Kings  xi.  24,  seq.;  ivL  5.  scu.) 

2.  n3^2f  DIM,  AramZobah.  which  was,  aecwdins  to 
Syrian  authoritios,  Nitibin,  the  Greek  Nisibis.  Bui  liiii 
cannut  be,  because  Nisibin  is  in  Aram  Sa^araxm,  a  Mf-o- 
polaniia,  which  according  to  Psal.  Ix.,  differs  from  ^r^ti- 
ZobaA.     The  passage  to  which  wc  reltr  belong  to  tbe 
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Israfil.  carried  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser,  retained  their 
former  languaf^,  and  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  places  of  residence,  even  before  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  At  a  later  period,  the  Babylonish- 
ChiddsDan  governors  who  ruled  over  Palestine ;  the  standing 
foroes  which  they  had  brought  with  them  (br  the  preserva- 
tion of  tranquillity,  and  which  wero  composed  of  Aramnana 
and  Chaldnans  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2) ;  the  host  of  foreign  officers 
in  their  train,  and  the  transactions  of  all  public  business  in 
the  Babylonish- Arameean  dialect,  must  have  greatly  tended 
to  restrain  the  use  of  the  national  Hebrew  dialect,  since  the 
Jews,  who  held  public  offices,  or  stood  in  any  other  near 
connexion  with  the  new  rulers^  were  compelled  to  become 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of  these  rulers.  There  is 
also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Babylonish  had  still  earlier 
been  the  court  language  at  Jerusalem  (see  2  Kings  xviii.  26.) 

The  Aramnan  language  derives  peculiar  interest  from 
having  been  spoken  generally  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  final  and  general 
dispersion  of  the  Jews.  We  find  that  Jesus  Christ,  when 
repeating  on  the  cross  the  beginning  of  the  twenty -second 
Psalm,  does  not  quote  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  Aramaic 
version.  Many  other  occasional  quotations  and  expressions 
used  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus 
indic-ite  the  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  age  of  Christ.  The  Greek,  however,  had  been 
long  firmly  established  fn  Palestine,  where  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Macedonian  conauests,  and  extended  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucid©.  We  know,  both  from  positive 
testimony  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  inscriptions,  &c., 
]lhat  Greek  must  have  been  as  common  in  Palestine  at  this 
period  as  the  French  now  is  in  Alsace,  though  it  was  no 
more  the  native  tongue  than  the  French  now  is  in  the  pro- 
wince  just  mentioned.  Greek  was  also  the  language  of 
science  and  learning,  as  it  contained  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge which  at  that  time  existed.  Concerning  the  language 
of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ,  compare  the  dissertations 
of  De  Rossi  and  Pfannkuche,  and  a  chapter  in  Hug  s  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament ;  which  have  been  translated 
partly  in  America,  bv  Robinson,  in  the  Biblical  Repotdtory 
for  1831,  and  partly  m  Edinburgh,  in  the  BiblicQl  Cabinet^ 
2833,  vol.  i  The  standard  work  on  the  Aramaic  language 
is,  Andrea  TheophiU  Hqfmanm  GrcunmalictB  Syriaca  Ubri 
lre9,  cum  tabulis  varia  Scriptura  Aramaicee  genera  exhi- 
dentibtu,  Hal»,  1827,  4to. 

EsgUsh  readers  may  compare  Yates*s  SvrtacGrammar ; 
Harris's  Chaldee  Grammar,  1824,  8vo.;  and  D^tChltfmSD. 
a  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Chaldee  words  in  Daniel, 
Ezra,  and  the  Targums,  and  also  the  Talmudical  and 
Habbinical  words  derived  from  them,  by  SeUg  Newman, 
JjDndon,  1834,  8vo.,  price  2U. 

Strabo  calls  the  Aramsans  (Geogr,  L  p.  1 12,  ed.  Siebenk.) 
Ap/ifviovc  fcoi  Apa^iouc,  and  Apifiov^,  Comp.  Stephanus 
Byz.  under  "Apifia ;  and  Gesenius,  Commentar  zwn  Jesaiah, 
t,  i.  688,  to  chap.  xxii.  6. 

ARANDA,  DON  PEDRO  PABLO  4.BARCA  DE 
SOLEA,  COUNT  OF,  descended  from  a  very  antient 
and  noble  family  in  Aragon,  was  bom  about  the  year 
J  718,  and  embraced  the  profession  of  anns.  In  1743  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  against  the 
Austrians,  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  left  for  dead  on 
ihe  field.  The  day  after  the  battle  one  of  his  servants 
happened  to  pass  by,  and  having  recognised  his  master 
among  a  heap  of  bodies,  procured  him  the  necessary  assist- 
ance. Aranda  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Frederic 
Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  On 
liis  return  to  Spain,  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  supersede 
Ihe  Marquis  of  Sarria  in  the  command  of  tne  Spanish  army 
tlicn  invading  Portugal.  In  August,  1762^  he  reduced 
Almeida  and  other  places ;  and  soon  after  peace  was  made. 
In  1765  Aranda  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Va- 
lencia, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  Madrid, 
that  capital  l^eing  then  in  a  state  of  \iolent  commotion 
against  the  minister  Squillace.  The  conduct  of  Aranda  in 
this  emergency  fully  corresponded  to  the  confidence  placed 
in  his  talents.  He  was  honoured  with  the  presidency  of 
^e  council  of  Castile.  Not  only  was  tranquilhty  restored  in 
xhat  capital,  but  hy  making  a  new  municipal  division  of  the 
city,  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  garrison,  and  by 
other  prudent  regulations,  the  count  prevented  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  riuts.  During  his  travels  in  Europe, 
'Aranda  had  improved  his  natural  talents  and  knowledge. 


In  Prussia,  ho  had  devoted  his  attentioD  in  particular  to 
examine  the  military  tactics  adopted  by  the  great  Fredcnc. 
which  were  Uien  the  admiration  of  Europe,  with  a  view 
to  apply  them  to  the  military  system  of  his  own  eountr\'. 
With  a  courage,  firmness,  and  perseverance  which  no  obsta- 
cle could  daunt,  he  undertook  the  reform  of  abuses  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  the  adoption  of  those  in- 

frovements  of  which  his  country  stood  so  much  in  Deed, 
le  diminished  the  asylums,  confining  their  number  Co  tnii 
churches  in  the  capital  of  every  province,  and  he  refi>nn«^I 
the  municipal  system  by  the  establishment  of  the  dipuiad*>a 
del  commMm,  or»  deputies  of  the  commons.    The  coin,  wbK*h 
was  greatly  debased,  was  called  in  and  replaced  by  aouoJ 
money ;  a  new  and  improved  plan  was  adopted  for  recruiting 
the  army ;  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  and  new 
houses  of  education  established ;  and  the  thickets  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  until  then  the  abode  of  wolves  and  desperate  ban- 
ditti, were  colonized  with  an  industrious  population  of  Ger- 
mansy  Swiss,  and  French,  through  the  enorts  of  the  philan* 
thropic  Ola\ide.  Aranda  also  endeavoured  to  check  the  papsl 
power  in  Spain  by  reforming  the  tribunal  called  the  fiu/i- 
ciatura,  which  he  composed  of  six  native  ecclesiasticft  pn>- 
posed  bv  the  king,  and  confirmed  bv  the  pope,  iosti'id 
of  a  body  of  Roman  jurists  appointed  by  the  pope  alune. 
of  which   it  formerly  consisted;  and  by  establishing    t 
law  that  no  papal  decree  should  be  valid  in  Spain  with- 
out having  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  C*&«- 
tile.    The  pasos  de  eemana  santa,  or,  holy  week  drama- 
tic processions,  the  rosarioe,  and  other  pious  or  rathrr 
impious  exhibitions,  were  also  abolished  bv  mm.  The  power 
of  the  Inquisition  was  greatly  diminiahea  bv  the  eatabliab- 
ment  of  a  political  censorship,  and,  indeed,  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  imprudence  of  the  French  eneyclopiDdiats»  be  wvml'i. 
perhaps,  have  abohshed  that  aanguinanr  triboniL     '^'heu 
at  Paris,  Aranda  frequented  the  society  of  Voltaire,  D*  Alem- 
bert,  and  other  philosophers  of  that  period,  where  he  hid 
often  expressed  his  intention  to  abolish  the  InquisttMHi  if 
ever  he  came  into  power.    Not  long  after  his  appoinCiDent 
to  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castile,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  publications  of  the  encyclop»dt%u 
(see  Coxe*s  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  ch.  67,  p.  40S,  4to.  edit.  1 81  St. 
wherein  this  confidential  conversation  vms  revealed  to  the 
world.    When  Aranda  read  this  account,  he  waa  pcreaUt 
vexed,  and  said,  '  this  imprudent  disdosure  will  ruin  nuv 
and  foil  all  my  plans.*    He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  cud- 
jecture  :  such  a  ferment  was  raised  against  him,  that  fore- 
seeing his  ruin  unavoidable,  he  solicited  to  be  appomtoi 
ambassador  to  France,  and  retired  iW>m  the  admini>tna>'.a 
A.D.  1773.    Aranda  returned  ftvm  Paris  in  Novem^vr. 
1 787,  but  still  remained  in  disgrace,  with  the  honorary*  titi* 
of  counaellor  of  state.    After  the  accession  of  Chariea  IV. 
in  1788,  Aranda  superseded  count  Florida  Blanra  in  the 
ofiioe  of  prime  minister  (1 792) ;  but  he  was  not  long  aft^r 
dismissed  through  the  intrigues  of  Godoy.    He  retamc^i. 
however,  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castile  until  Ue 
waa  exiled  to  his  native  province,  where  he  died,  aoronlinr 
to  some  authorities,  in  1 794,  and  according  to  othera,  w  hr( 
appear  more  to  be  depended  on,  in  1799,  lca\ing  bcbtjiJ 
him  a  young  widow,  without  any  children. 

Aranda  was  a  man  of  profound  mind,  and  of  a  firmne^ 
characteristic  of  the  Aragonese.  Coxe  relates  the  fiJU^- 
ing  anecdote.  One  day  when  Aranda  was  urging,  vai 
his  usual  perseveranoe,  one  of  his  measures  of  impiovemeoi 
the  hing,  who  had  exhausted  all  his  objections  againt^t  ic 
said:  'Count,  you  are  as  obstinate  as  an  Aragonese  muk. 
'  Please  your  majesty,*  replied  the  minister, '  I  know  anoUm 
who  is  more  obstinate  than  I.*  On  the  Question  *wh«'^' 
'  His  sacred  miyesty,  Charles  HI.,  king  or  Spain  and  th« 
Indiei,*  answered  Aranda.  The  king  smiled  at  the  sail}  ^i 
his  minister,  and  dismissed  him  with  nis  usual  complacenc7. 
The  Marquis  Caraccioli  compared  Aranda's  mind  to  a  dc^p 
well  with  a  narrow  mouth.  (See  Coxe's  Memairt  of  the 
House  qf  Bourbon,  vol.  iv.  ch.  67.) 

ARANJAA.    [See  Spidbr.] 

ARANJUEZ  (Ara  Jovis),  a  town  in  Spain  near  the  con 
fiuence  of  the  Tagus  and  Jarama,  in  a  plam  surrounded  It 
high  and  bleak  hills,  in  40®  2'  N.  lat.  3°  36' W.  looa. 
twenty-six  miles  S.S.E.  of  Madrid.  Arai\}ues  was  onc» 
a  country-residence  of  the  master  of  the  order  of  Sao- 
tiago;  it  oame  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  crovo. 
and  the  kinp  selected  it  for  their  resideAoe  during  the 
spring  months,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation 
and  the  mildness  of  its  climate.    Phihp  II.  waa  the  ficat  kin^ 
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rho  possessed  it  The  palace  is  a  very  handsome  square 
builing,  with  twenty-one  windows  in  front,  and  a  turret 
at  each  extremity.  It  tras  designed  bv  the  architect  Juan 
de  Herrera,  and  was  begun  under  Philip  II. ;  Philip  V., 
Fernando  VI.,  and  Charles  III.  continued  it,  and  Charles  IV., 
who  delighted  in  this  residence,  greatly  contributed  to  its 
ernbelKshment.  The  gardens,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Tdffufs  are  particularly  admired  for  their  natural  beauties. 
In  the  time  of  the  peninsular  war,  this  place  suflered  a 
truly  Vandalic  devastation.  Not  only  the  gardens  were 
dLvstroyed,  but  even  the  Ceres,  a  fine  statue  of  the  fountain 
of  that  name,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  town  is  of  modem  construction ;  the  streets  are 
broad,  very  well  paved,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
snt^lcs.  The  actual  population  of  Araniuez  amounts  to 
52  (5,  which  number  is  more  than  doubled  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court.  In  1808,  part  of  the  ground,  which  had 
till  that  time  been  uncultivated,  and  was  retained  by  the 
kin*^  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  was  let  to  formers, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  by  them.  From  that  period 
the  population  became  more  numerous ;  and  the  increased 
production  of  grain  in  consequence  has  had  considerable  in- 
tiuence  on  the  markets  of  Madrid.  Charles  IV.  established 
here  a  farm-house  and  menagerie,  in  which  various  foreign 
animals  were  very  successfully  reared.  Trees  and  other 
productions  of  distant  climates  were  also  cultivated.  The 
I  >s!»  caused  during  the  war  has  been  paxtly  repaired.  (See 
Mmano ;  Ponz,  carta  v.  vol.  i.) 
ARARAT  (D*T1K).  the  name  of  a  region  in  the  centre 

of  the  hi^^h-laods  of  Anneniay  which  was  included  in  the 

f  trmer  Peraiaii  provinoe  of  Aran,  but  now  in  the  prasenl 

Russian  government  of  Armenia  (2  Kinge  xix.  37);  the 

Armenisna  oaU  it  to  tfaiB  day  Anunt     The  mountaius  of 

this  region  are  called  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  wliicJi 

the  AA  xeated  (Gen«  viii.  4).    The  whole  of  Armenia  is 

called  the  kmgdom  of  Ararat  (Jer.  li.  27).    That  Ararat 

« .IS  originally  a  name  of  the  region  appears  from  Moses 

of  Cborone  {CompemiUwn  Qeograpfrim  umvenaHs^  p.  46, 

b-iu  who  derives  the  name  from  Araji  Arat,  tha  spot  qf 

Araji,  who  was  king  of  Armenia  in  the  days  of  Semuramia. 

(Sod  Schroederi  Thisaurus  Lingua  Armemaew,  p.  55 ;  and 

Mo^ea  Chorenensis*  ISsi,  Arman.  ed.  Whiston,  pp.  289, 308, 

358.  361.) 

The  antient  mtefpteten  render  {D11M>  Ararat,  in  Genesia 

TT-: 

ani  2  Kings,  by  the  word  Armenia,  as  Aquila  did  with 

Svmmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Vulgate.    At  present 

tl.ii  Anne nians  give  the  name  Ararat  in  preference  to  that 

m  juDtain,  which  they  call  also  Macis  or  Massis,  and  the 

I'tv  sians,  Koh-i-Nuh,  the  mountain  of  Noah.  (See  Wahrs 

A»ifn,  pp.  518»  806,  &c. ;  Gesenii  Thesaurus.) 

ARARAT,  MOUNT,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia, 

^i:uatcd  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Erivan,  about 

Qve  miles   from  the   right   bank  of  the  river  Aras,  the 

antient  Araxes.    It  rises  majestically  from  the  midst  of  a 

great    plain,  detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  the 

cviuiitrv,  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which  rises  far  above 

t'le  Hinit  of  eternal  snow.    Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of 

the  Russian  traveller.  Parrot,  states  its  height  above  the 

level  of  the  sea  to  be  2700  toises,  which  is  equal  to  I7f260 

Bn^ish  feet.    Thus  it  is  6389  feet  higher  tlian  ifitna,  4792 

Teet  hi^^her  than  the  volcanic  peak  of  TeneriSc,  and  exceeds 

'V  1528  feet  Mont  Blanc,  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  in 

RuropG.     It  does  not,  however,  ascend  to  this  great  height 

rum  Its  base,  for  it  stands  upon  the  table- land  of  Armenia, 

vhich  is  stated  by  Ritter  to  be  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 

he  sea..     The  smaller  cone  is  separated  from  the  greater  by 

t  plain  of  great  extent,  and  is  considerably  lower,  for  the 

xxo-m  disappears  from  its  summit  in  summer,  and  it  serves 

i-i  a  calendar  to  the  surrounding  people,  who  regulate  their 

k^^icultural  operations  by  the  progress  of  the  melting  of  the 

now  on  the  little  Ararat.  The  aopearance  of  this  mountaiii 

^  tvell  described  in  the  travels  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  and  of 

dr.  Morier.    The  former  approached  it  from  the  north,  and 

•aints  in  glowing*co]ours  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 

'  hen  he  first  came  in  sight  of  Ararat,  rising  from  a  widely- 

X tended  green  plain,  fertilized  by  the  clear  waters  of  the 

Iraxcs,  and  covered  with  villages.    He  had  the  advantage 

r  seeing  it  unveiled  by  clouds  from  its  base  to  its  summit, 

nd  ibe  ice-clad  cones  shone  with  dazzling  splendour  against 

le  rlear  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens.    Mr.  Morier,  who 

pproached  it  from  the  south,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  admi- 

ition  of  the  beauty  of  its  form.  Such  a  mountain  must  natu- 


rally be  seen  from  avast  distance,  and  it  is  said  to  serve  as  a 
landmark  to  the  navigators  of  the  Caspian  sea.   A  remark- 
able circumstance,  as  connected  with  the  traditions  belonging 
to  this  mountain  has  been  observed,  namely,  that  when  seen 
from  afar  and  in  certain  positions,  the  summit  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  ship.    The  whole  cotintry  round  is  full  of 
traditionary  stories  about  Noah's  ark  and  the  flood.    The 
Armenians  call  Ararat,  Massisseusar,  or  Mountain  of  the 
Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-NtSh.  or  Mountain  of  Noah.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  tho 
summit,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.    In  a 
church  at  Nova  Schamachia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aras 
with  the  Kur,  they  show  a  cross,  made  many  centuries  ago, 
out  of  a  plank  of  the  ark.     Peter  the  Great,  in  1720,  sent 
some  Armenians  and  Russians  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
tliey  renorted  that,  to  their  amazement,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.    The  report,  however,  in  no  way  shook  the 
faith  of  the  true  believers ;  who,  with  great  reason,  rested 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain   is 
unapproachable.    The  Armenian  monk  who  brought  the 
plank  from  which  the  cross  was  formed,  when  nearly  ex- 
hausted in  his  effort,  was  met  bv  an  angel,  who  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  handed  to  him  the  precious  relic.    The  higher 
regions  are  usually  covered  with  clouds,  and  when  these  are 
dispersed  and  the  summit  is  unveiled,  the  devout  Armenians 
fall  on  the  ground,  cross  themselves,  and  pray.     At  Erivan, 
they  show  the  spot  where  Noah  fipt  planted  the  vine,  and 
the  name  of  another  town.  Nachichevan,  or  Nakhdjovan, 
means,  according  to  Chardin,  'nlace  of  descent,'  being  the 
place  where  Noah  first  settled  when  he  (^me  out  of  the  ark. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  o. 
the  mountain,  but  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow 
limit.     The  enterprising  Tournefort,  in  1700,  made  the 
attempt ;    but  after  undergoing    great   fatigue   he    was 
obliged  to  give  it  up.     About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
Turkish  pacha  fitted  out  an  expedition  and  built '^huts 
well  supplied  with  provisions  at  different  stations;  but  his 
people  suffered  severely  in  their  struggle  amid  the  snow 
and  masses  of  ice  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere,  and  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  their  purpose.    From  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  its  structure,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Ararat  is,  partly  at  least,  a  volcanic  mountain 
Its  conical  shape  and  its  detached  position  are  in  favour  of 
this  supposition.   Tournefort,  describing  the  ascent,  says,  that 
they  passed  over  a  great  and  beautiful  plain  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain;  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  they 
found  moving  sand,  which  continued  for  a  great  way  up, 
theu:  feet  sinking  in  it  so  that  they  slipped  back  at  each 
step,  which  made  the  ascent  exceedingly  laborious;   that 
they  afterwards  came  upon   sharp  fragments  which  cut 
their  shoes  to  pieces,  and  then  to  large  blocks  piled  upon  one 
another.    This  description   indicates  a  volcanic  mountain 
covered  with  ashes  and  lava  in  a  stete  of  decomposition,  but  it 
is  rendered  still  more  clear  by  what  Colonel  Monteith  says  in 
his  Memoir  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  He  ascended  some  way  up  Mount  Ararat, 
and  says  that  he  passed  great  quantities  of  pumice-stone. 
On  the  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  a  vast  cleft,  which 
Tournefort  describes  as  a  deep  abvss,  with  lofty  precipitous 
sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of  black  rock.    ITiis  cleft  is  so 
^eat  that  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  Erivan ;  and  between 
It  and  the  foot  of  tiio  mountain  there  is  a  succession  of  low 
round-topped  eminences.    One  can  hardly  hesitate  to  con- 
sider this  hollow  as  the  crater  of  an  eruption  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  an  event  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  phenomena  observed  in  all  volcanos  of  great  eleva- 
tion ;  for  in  these,  such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  ^tna, 
there  is  seldom  an  eruption  from  the  top,  but  almost  always 
from  the  sides*,  as  if  the  great  mass  heaped  up  by  successive 
ejections  afforded  a  greater  resistance  to  tho  volcanic  force 
to  an  the  sides.    But  no  eruption,  nor  any  indication  of  vol- 
canic action,  has  been  recorded  within  the  historical  mra. 
In  the  Chronicle  kept  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Eitschmajadzen,  in  which  everything  relative  to  this  sacred 
mountain  has  been  carefully  recorded  for  the  last  800  years, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  eruption.    Many  parts  of  the 
re^on  around  Ararat  are  decidedly  volcanic:  Sevellan,  a 
mountain  13,000  feet  hi^h,  between  Ararat  and  the  Caspian, 
is  volcanic,  and  Colonel  Monteith  thinks  that  it  has  perhaps 
been  the  latest  in  activity  in  that  country.    Extensive  beds 
of  lava  are  visible  on  its  side,  and  there  are  warm  springs 
all  round  the  base.     The  same  traveller,  describing  the 
lake  of  Goukeka,  or  Sevan,  a  body  of  water  47  miles  Iong» 
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and  in  some  places  21  broad,  situated  eastward  of  Erivan 
and  between  Ararat  and  Sevellan,  says,  tbat  he  found  on 
its  banks  high  perpendicular  cliffs  of  lava,  vast  quantities  of 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  scattered  over  tbe  country,  and  the 
shore  of  the  lake  covered  with  pumice-stone,  light  enough 
to  float  on  the  water. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Toumefort 
connected  with  Mount  Ararat,  namely,  that  the  middle 
region,  and  even  the  borders  of  the  snow  limit,  are  inhabited 
by  tigers.  He  says  that  he  saw  them  within  700  yards  of 
him,  and  that  he  and  his  people  threw  themselves  on  the 

f  round  for  the  sake  of  concealment  while  the  tigers  passed 
y.  He  adds  that  the  young  ones  are  caught  in  traps  by 
the  people  round  the  mountain  to  be  exhibited  in  shows  of 
wild  beasts  throughout  Persia.  (Toumefort,  Voyage  dans 
Is  Levant;  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  Travels;  Mr.  Morier's 
Travels ;  Humboldt,  Fragments  Asiaiiques ;  Von  Hoff, 
Geschichte  der  Verdnderungen  der  Erdoberfldche ;  Mon- 
teith's  Tour  through  Azerdbijan,  ^c.) 

ARARAT,  or  PILOT  MOUNTAIN.  [See  North 
Carolina.] 

ARAS,  or  ERAS,  is  a  large  river  of  Armenia,  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
Araxes.  It  rises  at  Dokman  in  Mount  6in-6heul,  from  a 
number  of  sources,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Erzerum.  and 
about  39°  47'  N.  lat,  41°  9'  E.  long.  A  branch  of  the 
North  Frat  or  Euphrates  rises  on  the  opposite  or  western 
side  of  the  same  elevation,  a  fact  known  to  Pliny  (vi.  9). 
Its  general  course  from  this  point  is  east,  with  a  slight 
deviation  to  the  north,  through  Basen  and  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  province  of  Cars  to  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  Erivan,  at  a  place  called  Sahathaphos.  From  this  point 
it  takes  a  bend  to  the  S.E.  (passing  the  eastern  base  of 
Ararat)  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  old  Julfa  in  the  province  of 
Nakhdjovan:  at  Sahathaphos,  the  frontier  of  Erivan,  its 
breadth,  according  to  Toumefort,  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Erivan  and  Nakhdiovan  are  now  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  ceded  by 
Persia  in  1 828.  Between  the  bend  to  the  S.E.  and  the  lati- 
tude of  Ararat,  the  river  makes  numerous  windings.  From 
the  ruins  of  Julfa  (within  a  few  miles,  the  mo&t  southern 
point  of  the  river's  course)  the  general  course  of  the  river  is 
£.  to  the  limits  of  Khaphan,  where  it  turns  N.E.,  running 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  with  some  considerable  bends, 
through  part  of  Nakhdjovan,  Kaphan,  and  the  Karabagh 
to  near  Jevat,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kur  (Cyrus) 
coming  from  the  Caucasus.  The  united  stream,  after 
running  about  thirty  miles  east,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
south,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Lake  by  three  mouths 
(about  39°  20'  N.  lat.) ;  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  land,  or 
delta,  is  here  formed  between  the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and 
the  small  gulf  of  Kizilgatch  on  the  west.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Kur,  the  river  separates  Great  Armenia  on  the 
south  from  Shirvan,  and  part  of  the  antient  Albania  on  the 
nortli.  Its  length  cannot  be  less  than  600  or  700  miles,  if 
its  general  course  on  our  maps  is  correct ;  b\it  the  Djihan- 
Numa  assigns  to  it  a  length  of  only  150  parasangs. 

The  Araxes  receives  numerous  tributaries,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  considerable  magnitude  compared  with 
the  chief  stream :  on  the  north  side,  the  Hassan-Caleh 
in  Basen,  the  IX^henkli,  which  comes  from  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  in  Cars,  and  the  Arpatchai  (according  to 
Rennel,  the  Harpasus  of  Xenophon,  Anab,  iv.  7)  in  the 
same  province ;  the  Arpatchai  runs  in  a  deep  ravine,  with 
numerous  ruined  castles  on  its  high  banks;  the  Zenghi, 
one  branch  of  which  tlows  from  the  large  lake  Sevan, 
said  to  be  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  runs  past  Eri- 
van, and  joins  the  Araxes  twenty -four  miles  from  this  town; 
the  river  of  Nakhdjovan,  &c.  Other  streams  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  fewer  in  number,  enter  it  on  the  south  bank. 
There  is  a  bridge  at  Dekroan.  one  in  the  province  of  Basen, 
a  third  at  Khaphan.  and  a  fourth  at  Jevat,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kur.  There  was  a  bridge  at  Julfa  (38°  54'  N. 
lat),  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  and  similar  traces  of 
bridges  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  river.  The  Aras,  when 
not  swollen  by  sudden  rams  or  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Armenia,  is  easily  passed  either  in 
boats  or  at  the  fords,  particularly  in  the  upper  parts ;  but  in 
its  swollen  state  the  current  is  extremely  impetuous  and 
dangerous.  In  Khaphan  there  is  a  considerable  cataract 
at  a  place  called  Erespar ;  it  is  said  Uoumal  Asiatique), 
that  toe  fall  leaves  at  the  bottom  a  space  wide  enougn  to 
allow  men  and  a  whole  caravan  to  pass.    But  there  u  pro- 


bably some  exaggeration  in  this  statement*  if  tbeie  &1U  ar« 
the  same  which  Colonel  Monteith  describes  aa  not  morn 
than  six  feet  high,  and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  falU  u( 
Erespar,  or  Aras  Bar.  This  is  probably  the  cataract  alluditl 
to  by  Strabo  (p.  531),  accx>rding  to  whom  there  wa*  an  '-^l 
tradition,  that  tne  Araxes,  alter  its  exit  from  the  high  moun. 
tain  region,  spread  out  into  a  great  lake,  till  at  len^irth  d 
rent  was  effected  in  the  mountain  barrier  like  that  which 
made  a  passage  for  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  in  Thes^aly, 
and  the  plain  was  drained.  The  position  of  this  cataract  ap 
pears  also  to  correspond  to  the  great  break  in  the  mountain 
chain  which  Colonel  Monteith  places  about  forty  miles  Wluv 
Julfa.    (See  Monteith^s  Map^  and  Rennell's  Atlas.  ^ 

Many  of  the  iJKuents  of  the  Araxes  rise  in  mountains 
covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  firs.  The  water  of  the  nver  ^ 
pure  and  wholesome.  It  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  exc  cN 
lent  fish,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  janar,  a  fish  of  lar^-* 
size  and  delicate  flavour,  met  with  in  the  province  of  BaM.Mi . 
the  leog,  still  larger  than  the  janar,  a  long  slender -bbap^i 
fish ;  the  deghin-port,  which  sometimes  weighs  an  ok  ha  <  ;s 
ounces,  if  that  or  Constantinople  is  meant),  and  the  earn- 
rakhet  (red-skin),  so  called  from  its  ext^nal  colour,  ti  A 
the  flesh  itself  is  white. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  fr-  n 
hearsay  (i.  202,  iv.  40) ;  he  describes  it  as  flowmg  ca^twarci 
from  the  country  of  the  Matieni,  and  dividing  at  ita  approarh 
to  the  Caspian  into  forty  channels,  only  one  of  which  niiit 
its  way  clear  to  the  Lake,  the  rest  being  obstructed  6o  u« 
to  form  swamps.  This  seems  in  substance  to  agree  with  Stru- 
bo's  description  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cyrus  and  the  Arax'  ^ 
(p.  501).  It  is  a  question  much  disputed,  what  river  Hi.  r  < 
dotus  means  by  the  Araxes ;  but  we  think  there  is  little  dou^  t 
that  he  meant  the  Aras  of  Armenia.  If  this  soppofcition  ^:.. 
not  reconcile  all  the  difficulties,  as  it  certainly  will  not,  tr» 
ignorance  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  east,  ani 
south  of  the  Caspian,  helps  to  complete  the  solution  of  our 
difiicuUies.  (See  Mannert,  Geog,  der  Qriechen  w$d  Rom»r, 
Artnemen.^ 

Strabo,  according  to  the  ihshion  of  his  countrymen,  ex- 
plains the  word  Araxes  as  being  of  Greek  origin,  and  ha\'ir  -z 
reference  (according  to  its  supposed  derivation  from  apo<«^'*«« 
to  strike,  or  break)  to  the  gap  where  it  passes  through  t  ^ 
mountains.  '  The  Peneus  of  Thessaly,*  he  adds,  *  « ^* 
once  called  Araxes  on  account  of  its  having  separated  < '  • 
t6  airappaHeu)  Ossa  from  Olympus  by  forming  toe  gun:i>  .' 
Tcmpe.'  Such  remarks  are  mere  trifling;  and  it  is  m"*t 
important  to  observe  that  the  name  Araxes  was  given  t 
various  rivers  and  places  in  countries  widely  separated.  An 
Araxes  (now  the  ntmd  Emir)  flowed  through  mountain- t.. 
Persia  and  entered  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan.  Xenophon.  n 
his  Anabasis,  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Aborraus  r 
Chaborras,  now  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of  the  Eupbratc- 
Araxus  was  also  the  name  of  a  promontory  on  tbe  N  \\ . 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  near  tne  confines  of  Elis  a- 1! 
Achcea.  {See  Journal  Asiatique  de  Paris,  No.  71,  1^-^  . 
Journal  of  London  Geographical  Society,  voL  iii.) 

ARA'TUS,   the  author  of  an    astronomical  poem  -' 
Greek,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Neither  the  date  of  .  .* 
birth  nor  death  is  exactly  known ;  but,  from  other  cirtus. 
stances,  we  infer  that  he  must  have  been  alive  in  the  I J  :> 
Olympiad,  that  is,  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  Put . 
war,  and  must  be  placed,  as  to  the  time  of  his  noCon* ' « . 
between  Euclid  and  Apollonius  of  Perga,  with  both  of  «  L  - 1 
in  the  most  extended  sense,  he  hiay  have  been  con  temp  rjri 
The  materials  for  his  life  are  chiefly  collected  from  an  an*'*  ^ 
mous  account  of  him  in  Greek,  printed  by  Petavius  m  I  • 
Uranologion,  and  various  scattered  notices  and  alluMoo  .- 
classical  authors.    There  are,  in  fact,  three  anon>*mau>  L*.  « 
of  Aratus,  besides  the  notices  in  Suidas  and  Eudocia.    A'.> 
that  is  worth  recording  amounts  to  this,  that  be  wa»  r«  -• 
tainly  bom  in  Cilicia,  some  say  at  Tarsus,  others  at  >  '. 
(afterwards  called  Pompeiopolis) ;  that  his  calling  was  nu^i: 
cine ;  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gi3o&t:;s 
king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  where  bo 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days.    It  is  also  stated  thai  be  v  r^ 
educated  by  a  Stoic  named  Dionysius  Heracleotes  m  \h% 
principles  of  that  sect. 

By  the  desire  of  Antigonus,  Aratus  turned  tha  Phsnvm^^m 
of  Eudoxus  into  verse.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  h&l 
any  remarkable  astronomical  qualification  for  the  taUL  1: 
is  a  ouestion  whether  he  made  any  original  obserratioos  ^r 
not ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  commentary  of  tbe  oelebn^te^ 
Hipparcbus,  which  is  yet  extant,  that  he  made  otaoj  altera* 
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in  satisfViog  the  indigent  exiles,  and  re-e8tabli5hing  con- 
oord.  He  was  appointed  comroissioneir,  with  full  power  to 
adjudicate  all  questions  connected  with  their  claims.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility,  he  asso- 
ciated fifteen  citizens  in  the  task ;  which  was  fulfilled  with 
80  much  justice  and  liberality*  that  the  restored  exiles 
erected  a  brazen  statue  of  him,  with  a  laudatory  inscrip- 
tion, in  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

The  talents  and  services,  and  perhaps  the  intrigues,  of 
Aratus  soon  mode  him  captain-general  (strcUegu^  of  the 
Achasan  league ;  which  under  his  prudent  counsels  grew 
up  from  a  confederacy  of  a  few  insignificant  cities  for  mutual 
defence  into  a  formidable  body  exercising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  Greece.  He  held  this  oflUce  for  the  first  time  B.C. 
245 ;  in  which  year  he  invaded  Locris  and  Calydonia,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Being  re-elected 
in  243,  after  the  necessary  interval  of  a  year,  he  conceived 
the  project  of  wresting  Corinth  from  Antigonus.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  or  citadel,  was  considered  the  key  of  southern 
Greece.  Antigonus,  after  long  coveting,  at  last  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  treachery,  and  held  it  with  a  strong  garri- 
son. But  the  faithlessness  of  two  soldiers  in  his  service  dis- 
closed a  weak  point  in  the  fortifications  and  a  practicable 
path  up  the  precipitous  mountain ;  and  Aratus  undertook 
the  bold  enterprise  of  mastering  the  strongest  fortress  of 
'jrrecce,  by  night,  with  only  400  men.    For  the  particulars 

^  this  remarkable  escalade  we  must  again  refer  th^  reader 
Plutarch.      It  proved  successful,  though  not  without 

^ich  difficulty  ;  and  the  advantage  gained  was  secured  by 

S arrival  of  a  larger  body  of  Achaean  troops,  to  whom  the 
nthians  gladly  gave  admittance.    Early  in  the  morning 
it  fitizens  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  Aratus,  appearing 
Ar|^'  stage  in  his  armour,  was  received  with  the  warmest 
X<a^nstraUons  of  joy  and  gratitude.     He  restored  to  them 
k  keys  of  the  city,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
.-^cedon,  they  had  not  had  in  keeping,  and  invited  them  to 
'join  the  Achasan  league.    They  acceded  to  the  proposal ; 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  was  thenceforward  occupied  by  an 
Achaean  garrison.    Aratus  also  gained  possession  of  Le- 
chaoum,  one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth,  and  before  the  end  of 
bis  year  of  office  prevailed  on  the  state  of  Megaris  to  join 
the  league.    Troejen  and  Epidaurus  soon  followed  the 
example,  and  the  confederacy  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  friendship  and  support  of  the  king  of  Egypt 

The  powerful  city  of  Argos  had  long  been  held  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tyrants.  To  re-establish  the  commonwealth  was 
a  favourite  object  with  Aratus ;  and  he  made  several  at- 
tempts, which  proved  abortive,  not  being  seconded  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  not  until  B.C.  227 
that  Aristomachus,  being  tyrant  for  the  time,  was  induct 
by  the  counsels  of  Aratus  to  resign  his  power,  and  bring 
ever  Argos  to  the  Achaean  league.  CleonoD,  an  antient  city 
oi'  the  Argian  ten-itory,  had  become  a  member  of  it  some 
timb  before.  PhUus  was  admitted  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  resignation  of  Aristomachus  was  probably  prompted  by 
the  example  of  Lysiodos,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who,  emu- 
lating tlie  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  Aratus  (if  Plutarch 
rightly  represents  his  motives),  had  retired  into  private  life, 
and  indu(^  his  city  to  join  the  league,  b.c.  232.  Lysiadas 
was  rewarded  by  the  popular  favour,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  strategus,  alternately  with  Aratus.  Each  probably 
felt  jealous  of  the  other,  for  continual  bickerings  existed  be- 
tween them.  Lysiadas  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, about  B.C.  225. 

In  prosecution  of  his  favourite  policy,  Aratus  made  several 
attempts  to  drive  the  Macedonians  from  Athens.  That 
which  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms,  he  effected  by  money, 
soon  after  Antigonus,  sumamed  Doson,  began  to  reign, 
B.C.  237,  when  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  governor,  deli- 
vered up  the  fortresses  which  he  held,  together  with  the  isie 
of  Salamis,  for  a  bribe  of  150  talents,  of  which  Aratus  con- 
tributed twenty  from  his  private  fortune.  At  the  same  time 
^i^gina,  Hcrmione,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Arcadia  joined 
the  Achsean  leat^ue. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  map  of  Greece,  that 
during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Achiean  league  had  been  chiefly  manafi:ed  by  Aratus, 
that  body  had  grown  up  from  the  union  of  a  few  weak  cities 
for  mutual  defence  into  a  powerful  confederation,  including 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Araxus  to  Scyllaeum,  with  the  lands  of  Corinth  and 
Megara,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  This  change  was 
wzought»  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  probity  and  high  personal 


character  of  AratuB ,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  PltttarcK  t^  •n 
during  those  years  when  the  forms  of  the  conhtitution  p.'^t-- 
vented  his  having  the  name  of  strategus,  still  had  the  n<.. 
thority  of  the  office,  *  because  the  people  saw  that  \w  «• : 
neither  glory,  nor  wealth,  nor  the  friendship  of  kinsv  t.  : 
the  good  of  his  own  country,  nor  any  other  thing,  UM  re 
the  general  advantage  of  the  Achaean  league.*   Ac&  ird in  j . . . 
he  was  elected  genera^  oftener,  it  should  seem,  than  the  I.im 
strictly  idlowed ;  for  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  hi*  fir-t 
elevation,  b.c.  245,  to  his  death,  B.C.  213,  he  held  the  cfl'i  " 
seventeen  times.    The  leading  feature  of  his  poHcv  wan  tr? 
expulsion  of  those  petty  tyrants  whom  it  bad  been  t^f* 
favourite  object  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  establish   to 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  the  readiest  way  of  retainw ;: 
them  in  subjection ;    to  exclude  the  Macedonians  fn  m 
Peloponnesus ;  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  Greek  nation  h\ 
uniting  them  in  one  coniederacy  of  well-organized  comm<  n- 
wealtl^.    We  have  seen  that  he  succeeded  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  virtuous,  and  judicious,  and  truly  patriotic  de^i;rn. 
But  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  Macedonian  kuiL's 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  very  frequenth*  t.. 
the  i£tolians,  a  warlike  and  turbulent  neople,  who  deri^H 
much  of  their  wealth  from  plunder,  ana  were  ever  oppo^d 
to  peace  and  to  good  order.    Hence,  though  sometimes  1*  d 
to  alliance  with  the  Achaeans  by  a  common  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  Macedon,  they  were  much  more  frequently  arraud 
against  them ;  and  in  one  of  their  predatory  incursions  ir* 
Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeated  by  Aratus  at  Pellene  v.t/ 
considerable  slaugnter.  By  this  victory  Aratus  acqntred  r..n 
siderable  renown :  for  the  most  part,  however,  he  was  unsur 
cessful  in  the  open  field,  and  cautious  to  excess  in  his  mot< 
ments ;  a  singular  fault  in  one  who  was  so  bold  in  attemptm; 
and  so  successful  in  effecting,  the  capture  of  the  stronp< 
fortresses  by  sudden  assault,  a  species  of  enterprise  in  whici 
above  all  others,  prompt  contrivance  and  bold  execution  ji 
required.   His  personal  courage  did  not  escape  unquestioned 
and  in  certain  circumstances  he  doubtless  betrayed  a  weak 
ness  and  want  of  steady  purpose.    He  seems  to  have  iliim 
best  where  he  had  least  time  for  reflection ;  he  saw  and  dta 
what  was  expedient  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  be>i- 
tated  and  became  perplexed  where  he  had  time  to  deli- 
berate .    so  that,  according  to  Polybius,  qualities  totill) 
opposite  were  united  in  him,  and  in  different  circumstanco 
he  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Argos  to  the  Achsan  ]ea<n^^ 
war  broke  out  (B.C.  226)  between  the  Lacedaemonians  ai  I 
AchsBans ;  a  war  to  which  neither  party  seems  to  have  bivn 
averse.  The  Achsans  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  youth 
of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta;  and  Cleomenes  wasb^t. 
desirous  of  military  fame,  and  hoped  to  find  in  the  events  •  t 
war  some  favourable   opportunity  for  effecting   the  ri\ 
changes  at  home  which  he  desired.    Aristomachus,  the  lut.- 
t}Tant  of  Argos,  was  strategus  when  the  war  began.    Aratu^ 
had  dissuaded  him  firom  engaging  in  it,  and  had  sufficuMit 
influence  to  prevent  his  giving  battle  when  the  hostile  armu-* 
were  first  opposed  to  each  otlicr  at  Pallantium,  in  Arrad;i, 
though  the  Achasans  were  20,000  strong,  and  the  Larciav 
monian  army  consisted  of  only  5000  men.     This  rai^i-d 
the  spirits  of  the  LacedsBmonians,   and  in  the  Mloi»in^* 
campaigns  Cleomenes  was  generally  successful.     He  de- 
feated Aratus  in  the  next  year  at  Mount  Lyceum  in  An-j- 
dia;   but  the  Achasan  general  retrieved  this  mishap  h\ 
gaining  possession  of  Mantineia  in  his  retreat     Soon  af>(>r. 
another  battle  was  won  by  Cleomenes  under  the  wall^  >  *. 
Megalopolis,  in  which  Lysiadas  was  killed ;   and  on  t*^.  ^ 
occasion  Aratus  was  loudly,  and  it  should  seem  justly,  r«  u- 
sured  for  his  slackness  and  want  of  enterprise.    The  tcr 
languished  while  Cleomenes  was  occupied  by  the  re\o1uti  :t 
in  Sparta;  but  when  that  was  completed,  be  resumed  h!« 
successful  career.    He  regained  Mantineia,  invaded  Achir  l, 
and  won  a  great  victory  at  Dyme;  he  took  Pellene  j-  . 
some  other  towns  ;  Argos,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  Tropaen,  H<  r 
mione,  went  over  to  him :  and  Corinth  passed  into  his  ti^..^. 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  Acrocorinthus,  which  still   rv 
maincd  in  custody  of  the  Acbsans.    Aratus,  though  re- 
elected, had  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  strategus, «  betl:i  r 
from  anger  at  some  censures  which  had  been  passed  un  him 
after  his  late  defeats,  or  from  a  fear  of  being  unable  to  <-x- 
tricate  the  Achsans  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  ^  iz 
with  Sparta  had  involved  them.    He  was  much  oensum! 
both  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards,  for  havine  brought 
the  vessel  of  the  state  into  danger,  and  then  abanaonisg  the 
helm  to  others.    Though  ostensibly  in  a  privmta  stBtkii,  he 
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Andes  was  fonnerly  possessed  by  a  separate  tribe,  called  Puel- 
ches,  which  afterwards  became  united  to  the  Araucanians. 

The  government  of  the  Araucanians  is  aristocratical,  and 
IS  composed  of  three  orders :  the  toquis,  the  apo-tdmeneM, 
and  the  ulmenes.  The  toquis  are  four  independent  chiefs, 
every  one  presiding  over  one  vuthan-mapu ;  their  name  is 
derived  from  the  verb  toquin,  to  judge  or  rule.  Though 
independent  of  one  another,  they  form  a  federal  union  for 
the  public  welfare.  The  apo-ulmenes  have  the  command 
of  the  provinces  under  their  respective  toouis,  and  the 
ulmenes  preside  over  the  rehues  or  districts.  The  badge  or 
device  of  the  toqui  is  a  porphyry  or  marble  axe.  The  apo- 
ulmenes  and  ulmenes  have  staves  with  silver  heads,  but 
the  former  are  distinguished  by  a  silver  ring  round  the 
middle  of  their  staves.  All  these  dignities  are  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  tenuis 
possess  but  a  shadow  of  sovereignty ;  the  real  power  resides 
in  the  vutcuioyas^y  or  aucacoyag,  the  great  council,  or  council 
of  the  Araucanians.  This  diet  is  composed  of  the  toquis, 
the  apo-ulmenes  and  ulmenes,  and  is  held  in  some  plain 
or  valley,  whenever  any  affair  of  importance  is  to  be  decided 
upon.  Previous  to  their  meeting  they  have  their  games 
and  sports. 

Their  admapu  or  code  of  laws  consists  simply  of  tradi- 
tionary customs.  The  laws  which  are  the  most  distinctly 
defined  are  those  which  regard  the  district  of  every  toqui,  and 
the  succession  and  union  of  the  tetrarchies.  The  election  of 
the  principal  officers  in  time  of  war  and  the  convocation  of 
the  diet  reside  in  the  toquis.  No  toqui  can  ever  rule  over 
more  than  one  tetrarchy.  The  subjects  are  not  bound  to 
render  their  chief  any  sort  of  personal  service  except  in 
time  of  war ;  he  supports  himself  by  his  own  private  pro- 
perty. When  the  male  line  of  the  chief  becomes  extinct,  the 
people  choose  another  ruler  out  of  the  family  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  them,  but  before  giving  the  new  sovereign  his 
power,  they  present  him  to  the  other  toquis  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  them. 

The  crimes  which  are  visited  with  the  greatest  severity 
of  the  law  are  treason,  murder*  adultery,  theft,  when  to  any 
considerable  amount,  and  witchcraft:  the  murderer  may 
escape  punishment  by  compounding  with  the  o£Ebnded  family. 
Fathers  possess  the  right  of  punishing  their  children,  or 
any  other  individual  of  their  family,  even  with  death,  when- 
ever they  may  think  proper.  *  The  sorcerer  is  first  tortured 
by  fire  in  order  to  compel  him  to  declare  his  accomplices, 
and  then  stabbed.  The  smaller  crimes  are  punished  by 
the  law  of  retaliation,  called  by  them  thaulonco.  Any  one 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  is  immediately  put  to  death, 
prisons  not  being  in  general  use  when  Molina  wrote. 

The  military  government  of  the  Araucanians,  though  not 
more  complete  than  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  shows  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence.  When  the  council  has  de- 
cided upon  war,  they  proceed  to  choose  a  commander  from 
among  the  four  toquis,  but  if  none  of  them  possess  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications,  an  ulmen,  or  even  any  other  inferior 
officer,  is  chosen.  The  general  having  accepted  the  office,  as- 
sumes the  title  of  toqui,  and  takes  the  axe,  which  all  the  other 
toquis  are  obliged  to  lay  down  during  the  time  of  his  dicta- 
torship. This  ceases  with  the  war.  Botn  the  toquis  and  all  the 
other  officers  swear  allegiance  to  him :  the  general  then  ap- 
points a  vice-toqui  and  the  officers  of  his  staf^  the  latter  nomi- 
nating their  subaltern  officers.  The  vice-toqui  is  generally 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  the  Puelches.  A  messenger,  rolled 
huerquen,  is  then  sent  to  announce  the  war  to  the  friendly 
tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians  who  live  among  the  Spaniards. 
His  credentials  consist  in  a  small  bundle  of  arrows  tied  with 
a  red  thread ;  if  the  war  has  already  begun,  they  put  in 
the  centre  the  finger  of  a  dead  enemy.  This  expedition  is 
called  the  pulquitun  or  running  the  arrow,  and  is  done  with 
such  secresy,  particularly  in  the  possessions  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  has  rarely  been  discovered.  The  dictator  then  re- 
quires from  each  of  the  toquis  his  allotted  contingent  of 
men,  and  the  levy  is  made  by  the  apo-ulmenes  and  ulmenes 
without  any  difficulty,  as  no  Araucanian  ever  reftises  to 
come  forward  in  defence  of  his  country*s  liberty.  Thus 
the  army  is  formed  with  the  greatest  fkcility  and  prompti- 
tude. It  consists  generally  of  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
besides  a  large  body  of  reserve. 

The  Araucanian  army  consists  of  cavalry  and  infkntry : 
the  former  was  not  known  among  them  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards ;  but  they  soon  reared  a  fine  breed  of  horses, 
and  in  1568  they  were  able  to  equip  some  squadrons  for  the 
field.   The  toqui  Cadeguala  wm  Um  first  irho  established 


a  regular  body  of  cavalry  in  1 585.  The  mfantry  is  fonsM 
into  regiments,  each  consisting  of  1000  men  ai%ided  inn 
ten  companies ;  every  regiment  has  a  flag  with  a  «tar  i*ui« 
broidered  upon  it,  wnich  is  the  arms  of  the  nation*  Tl.i* 
cavalry  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  but  the  number  of  borM*- 
men  is  not  always  the  same.  The  soldiers  wear  no  uniform, 
but  they  put  on,  under  their  usual  dress,  a  cuirass  made  >  f 
leather  hardened  by  means  of  a  certain  vamisk  Tlttvr 
helmets  and  shields  are  also  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  cavalry  are  armed  witli  lances  and  swords,  and 
the  infantry  with  pikes  and  clubs  furnished  with  iron.  F*ir* 
merly  they  used  the  sUng  and  the  bow,  but  experience  hi« 
taugnt  them  that  close  combat  was  more  effectual  against 
the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Araucanians  have  ne%<*r 
been  able  to  discover  the  secret  of  manufacturing  gunpowder. 
They  were  at  first  very  anxious  to  possess  it  Haxintt 
observed  some  negroes  among  the  Spaniards,  they  supp«>M'4 
that  gunpowder,  from  its  blackness,  was  extracted  in  fin 
their  bodies.  One  of  these  poor  negroes  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands  offered  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  trying  the  experiment.  He  was  first  flayed  from  bea/l 
to  foot,  and  then  burnt  to  cinders,  but  the  result  only  ser\  csl 
to  show  them  the  fallacy  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  Thfv 
have  occasionally  made  use  of  the  guns  which  they  have  at 
different  times  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  but,  perhaps  froui 
their  strong  prejudice  against  anything  derived  from  thv 
Europeans,  they  have  never  generally  adopted  them.  The 
army,  on  its  march,  is  always  preceded  oy  an  advanr«-<i 
guard  to  prevent  any  surprise.  The  infantry  is  usually  all 
mounted  on  horseback  until  they  discover  the  enemy,  ^hvn 
they  immediately  dismount  ancl  form  themseh'es  into  roiii* 
panics.  Each  soldier  carries  with  him  his  own  provisions, 
consisting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  flour  in  a  bag,  a  i»niaU 

Quantity  of  which  mixed  with  cold  or  warm  water  senei 
lem  for  food  until  they  arrive  at  the  enemy's  territory.  la 
this  manner  their  armies,  unincumbered  with  any  v)rt 
of  baggage,  move  with  great  expedition.  The  prudenn- 
displayed  in  their  encampments,  particularly  at  nitfht,  .% 
admirable.  Having  formed  an  entrenchment  round  tli*> 
camp  with  ditches  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and 
brambles,  they  place  their  centinels  around.  Every  soldier, 
to  show  his  vigilance,  is  obliged  to  keep  a  fire  all  nignt  befu.v 
his  tent. 

Ailer  the  battle,  every  soldier  is  the  rightful  master  of  tlic 
prize  which  he  himself  has  made,  but  when  the  booty  h^^ 
been  taken  in  common,  it  is  divided  equally  among  thr*m 
all,  the  toqui  himself  having  no  greater  share  in  it  than  tho 
private  soldier. 

One  of  the  laws  of  the  militarv  code  of  the  Araucanian^ 
presf  ribes,  that  after  the  battle  one  of  the  prisoners  must  \  - 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  have  fallen.  Tin* 
ceremony  is  called  the  pruloncon  or  dance  of  the  deuil. 
Fortunately  this  horrid  custom  is  so  rarely  performetl,  U.  it 
in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  it  is  'said,  only  two  if 
these  festivals  occurred. 

When  the  enemy  sues  for  peace,  a  great  congress  is  ht'M. 
generally  in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Bi<>-l>t  > 
and  Dun^ueco,  on  the  boundaries  of  Chili  and  Araucanw. 
The  Spanish  president  and  the  Araucanian  toqui,  accdia- 
panied  by  four  deputies  from  the  respective  uthalmapiK, 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  whom  the  neace  cann  t 
be  ratified,  repair  thither.  The  two  nations  tnen  encamp 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  The  confer- 
ence is  opened  by  many  tedious  compliments  on  each  %\\\t\ 
and  in  sign  of  reciprocal  fiiendship,  the  staves  of  the  ulmenr^ 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  president  are  tied  together.  an<} 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly.  An  Araucanian 
orator  then  makes  a  long  harangue  in  the  Araucanian  lan- 
guage, expatiating  at  great  length  on  the  evils  of  war  am] 
Uie  advantages  of  ^ace :  a  similar  one  from  the  Spanish 
president  is  made  m  reply,  which  is  translated  word  At 
word  by  an  interpreter.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  are  then 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  several  Chilihueques  i^r 
Chilian  llamas,  with  the  blood  of  which  the  toqui  sprinkler  a 
branch  of  cinnamon,  and  presents  it  to  the  president  a»  a 
token  of  friendship.  A  festival  is  then  held,  in  which  the 
Spanish  president  dines  with  the  toqui  and  the  ulmenc«« 
and  makes  them  a  magnificent  present  in  the  aame  of  his 
sovereign. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Araucanians  is  in  eeooidancv 
with  their  political  system  of  government  They  acknow- 
ledge a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Piitam,  %  word  de* 

rived  fiiomiw^ '  the  soul,*  irhieti  means 
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passive  is  fonned  with  gen,  to  be;  e.  g.  elu-geh,  t  am 
given;  elu-ge-a-n,  I  will  be  given.  Substantives,  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  and  even  interjections,  are  converted  into 
verbs  by  adding  an  « to  the  word — e,g,  elu,  a  gift,  elu-n,  to 
give ;  cume,  good,  cume-n^  to  be  good ;  tna,  close,  tnan,  to  be 
dose  by ;  alulu,  ah  I  alulun^  to  feel  a  pain.  Adjectives  are 
convened  into  abstract  substantives  by  adding  gen  to  them 
— e,  g,  cume,  good ;  cmnegmit  goodness.  Intransitive  verbs 
are  changed  into  active  by  means  of  certain  particles :  thus 
from  in,  to  eat,  ilelnt  to  cause  one  to  eat.  There  is  in  this 
language  a  great  latitude  for  stringing  words  together,  and 
very  ofton  a  siogle  word  expresses  one  or  two  sentences : 
thus  the  word  rucatunmaelopaen  means* '  pray  come  and 
lielp  me  to  build  a  house ; '  wnich  word  is  composed  of  ruca, 
a  house ;  tun,  build ;  ma,  a  sign  of  entreaty ;  clo,  help ; 
paen,  come.  The  only  books  existing  in  this  language  are 
catechisms,  sermons,  prayers,  and  other  religious  books, 
translated  or  composed  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  labours  we 
are  also  indebted  tor  most  of  the  grammtirs  and  dictionaries 
of  this  tongue. 

The  physicians  are  of  three  cla8ses,~the  ampivee,  or 
empirics,  the  vUetu,  or  methodical,  and  the  machis,  who 
cure  by  spell ;  the  first  of  these  physicians  employ  princi- 
pally simples  in  curing  diseases,  and  are  excellent  practi- 
tioners; the  vileus  pretend  that  all  contagious  diseases 
proceed  from  insects.  When  all  the  efforts  of  the  ampives 
and  vileus  have  proved  inefficient  in  curing  a  patient,  a 
machi  is  sent  for,  who,  after  practising  some  mvsterious 
ceremonies,  pretends  he  has  discovered  the  place  where  the 
magic  poison  Ues,  and  reveals  the  name  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  have  administered  it,  hereby  very  frequently  en- 
dangering the  Ufe  of  some  innocent  individual.  They  have 
likewise  two  sorts  of  surgeons,— the  gidarve,  who  cures 
fractures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  &c. ;  and  the  rupf)ve,  or  ana- 
tomizers,  so  called  because  they  arc  principally  employed 
lu  opening  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  oi  unknown  maladies. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  professions,  they  have  me- 
dianics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  silveramiths,  carpenters,  &c. 
The  Araucanians  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  sup- 
port, or  rather  are  able  to  purchase ;  but,  as  in  all  other 
countries  where  polygamy  is  permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  enjoy  this  privilege:  the  poor  content  themselves  with 
one  or  two.  Celibacy  is  disgraceful  among  them.  An  old 
bachelor  is  called  vucAiapra,  which  means  a  useless  old  man  ; 
and  citdeprat  a  useless  old  woman,  is  the  word  by  which  they 
designate  an  old  maid.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple, 
and  consists  in  carrying  off  the  bride  by  pretended  violence. 
When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future  father-in- 
law  the  sum  that  he  is  to  give  him  for  his  daughter,  he  goes, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  firiends,  to  surprise  the  briae  in 
some  retired  spot ;  she  is  then  seized,  placed  upon  the  horse 
of  her  future  nusband.  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  the  nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.  The 
first  wife,  called  unendomo,  is  always  considered  the  legiti- 
mate one,  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the  inandomo^  or 
secondary  wives.  Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  her 
husband  every  daywith  a  particular  dish  cookeid  by  herself 
at  her  own  fire.  Thus  the  most  civil  manner  of  asking  an 
Araucanian  how  many  wives  he  has  is,  mivu  cuthalgetmi  f 
or, '  how  many  fires  have  you  ?  *  It  is,  besides,  the  duty  of 
every  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  articles 
of  dress,  and  with  one  poncho  every  year.  The  Araucanian 
women  are  noted  for  the  cleanliness  not  only  of  their  houses 
and  clothes,  but  even  of  their  persons.  They  comb  their 
hair  twice  a  day,  and  wash  their  head  at  least  once  a  week 
with  the  bark  of  the  quillay,  or  quiUaja  saponania,  which 
they  make  use  of  instead  of  soap.  Their  nabitations  are 
placed  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  which,  during  summer, 
the  men  bathe  several  times  a-day,  and  in  winter  at  least 
once  a-day.  The  women  also  bathe  re(?ularly,  and  on  the 
Terv  day  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  they  wash  both  the  infant 
ana  themselves  in  the  stream,  and  then  lay  it  upon  a  sort 
of  rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  covered  with 
soft  skins,  and  return  to  their  daily  occupations.  Tlie  child 
is  generally  unclothed  until  it  begins  to  walk,  when  they 
put  on  it  a  very  loose  gown.  Their  moral  education  is  not 
more  constrained  than  &eir  physical.  Their  parents  instruct 
the  males  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  in  speaking 
Iheir  lanruage  with  fi-eeaom,  elegance,  and  purity,  allowing 
them  to  do  everything  without  restraint;  they  very  seldom 
inflict  on  them  any  corporal  piroishment,  as  in  their  opi- 
nion this  practice  tends  to  degrade  them  and  make  them 
emrtrds* 
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The  Araucanians  are  of  a  moderate  ttatore,  stroofr.  «iu«- 
cular,  and  well-built,  and  naturally  hmve  a  very  martii! 
air.  It  is  exc4fedingly  rare  to  find  among  them  a  defonn<^l 
person;  not  because,  as  some  have  emneously  stipp»«^.. 
they  destroy  the  infants  who  are  bom  with  any  intperf fic- 
tion, but  beoause  the  modes  of  life  and  other  obstaeies,  vhtrh 
among  ci\ilized  nations  prevent  tlie  action  of  nature,  arv 
unknown  among  them.  Their  colour,  like  the  nat  of  tl.^.* 
Americans,  is  that  of  copper,  although  somewhat  Uchtrr; 
their  face  is  oval,  their  eyes  small,  but  lively  and  full  "f 
expression,  the  nose  rather  fiat,  the  mouth  pleasmi^.  v<-a 
fine  regular  teeth;  the  legs  well  formed  and  muiicuiar. 
witJi  small  and  flat  feet.  In  general,  they  have  no  beor^i. 
because  they  take  particular  care  to  enMueate  every  h...r 
that  grows  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head,  it.r 
hair  of  which  they  never  cut*  but  dress  it  round  in  tre^^-^ 
Old  age  is  seldom  perceptible  in  the  Arauoaniana  bet-  :c 
their  sixtieth  year,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  oecuirence  to  «>ce  an 
Araucanian  eighty  years  of  age  without  a  single  f^rey  ha^r. 
Frequently  they  attain  the  age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  year«. 
Their  moral  qualities  correspond  to  the  physicaL  Tbey  ar« 
bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  in  enduring  the  iatiju*-* 
of  war,  and  fearlessly,  expose  their  lir'es  when  the  hU'n% 
of  their  country  is  at  stake.  They  are  also  exoeedinev 
jealous  of  their  honour;  hospitable,  honest,  grateful,  generous 
and  humane  to  the  enemies  they  have  oon({uered :  but  tbrj 
are  indolent  when  not  at  war,  addicted  to  intoxication,  prr- 
sumptuous,  and  haughty. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  sort  of  jarktrt, 
with  small  tight  breeches,  and  a  poncho,  which  is  a  puM< 
of  cloth  simply  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  ler  the  bead  to 
pass  through,  falling  before  and  behind  down  to  the  kn* 
and  open  at  the  sides  like  a  oaasoclL  The  colour  of  t 
dress  is  generally  blue,  which  is  theu:  favourite  oolour.  Ou 
their  heads  they  wear  a  sort  of  band  like  a  diadem,  wlr-  -.. 
in  time  of  war  is  ornamented  with  feathera ;  tbey  aho  vi-i: 
a  sash  of  different  colours  round  the  waist.  Perscoi*  • ! 
distinction  make  use  of  woollen  boots  of  difierent  ook>tir« 
and  leathern  sandals,  which  they  call  chelie;  but  the  peuii.*; 
go  bare-footed. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  very  simple  and  modest,  con- 
sisting of  a  Ion  g  tunic  or  gown  without  sleeves,  called  ehiam  , 
fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  silver  buttons;  a  aa&h  r\.u.  . 
the  waist ;  and  a  short  mantle  called  icheiku  This  dre^^^  :* 
never  altered,  but  they  are  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  oma* 
ments  which  their  fancy  or  vanity  may  prompt  them.  1 :  c 
colour  of  their  dress  is  also  blue.  The  hair  is  divided  unn 
several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  (all  down  their  slioulder  ; 
their  head  is  adorned  with  false  emeralds,  called  Uiunca,  *  • 
which  they  attach  a  high  value.  They  also  wear  neckUr.) 
and  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  and  a  sort  of  square  ear-riL.> 
made  of  silver.  Even  the  poorest  of  the  Araucanian  vamm 
has  upon  every  finger  a  ring  of  the  same  metal. 

The  Araucanians  build  their  habitations  along  tlie  bank« 
of  rivers,  or  in  plains  where  there  is  a  facility  for  irrigation 
and  every  family  is  anxious  to  occupy  thai  pieoe  of  Uii-l 
which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  They  nex**? 
build  large  towns,  and  much  less  walled  cities,  wuch  tU-> 
consider  as  marks  of  senitude. 

The  games  of  skill  with  which  they  amuse  themsclu-s 
are  comican  or  chess,  and  the  quechu,  similar  lo  bark- 
gammon,  both  of  which  they  knew  previous  to  the  anu  ■. 
of  the  Spaniards.  Gymnastic  exercises  they  practise  n>  -i 
passionately ;  besides  wrestling  and  racing,  they  ha^e  a  p<v.. 
liar  game  called  the  peuoo,  representing  a  siege.  Twc  .  .- 
young  men  form  themselves  into  a  ring,  holding  each  ou  ^t 
by  the  hands;  in  the  middle  a  child  is  placed;  an  o^^.. 
number  of  assailants  attack  the  ring,  and  endeavour  i> 
carry  off  the  child. 

Since  the  first  invasion  in  1537,  the  Araucanians  bu  •' 
sustained  an  almost  uninterrupted  war  against  the  Span.jr  <^ 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Yaldivia,  one  of  the  u  < 
who  undertook  the  conouest  of  Chili,  founded  on  the  Aro*.- 
canian  territory  the  settlements  of  Imperial,  Villarica,  \  ...* 
divia,  and  Angol,  all  which  were  almost  entirely  de»trou*i 
by  the  toqui  PaiUamachu  in  1602.  The  siege  of  Vil)arK& 
lasted  two  years  and  eleven  months.  The  pious  Fsurr 
Yaldivia,  a  Jesuit  who  had  been  a  missionary  amoni;  :L( 
Araucanians,  convinced  the  Spanish  government  of  ihtr  nt* 
cessity  and  advantage  of  being  at  peace  with  them,  and  tin 
negotiations  wore  in  a  state  of  forwardness  when  the  uxSi^ 
tunato  circumstance  occurred  of  a  Spanish  lady,  who  v  i* 
the  slave  of  the  toqui  Ancanamon,  making  her  escape,  &i. « 
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10  Amber  propoaab,  and  the  war  wta  again  renewed  wtih 
fresh  vigour.  In  1641  the  goveraor,  Harques  de  Bajdes, 
at  lut  eotered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  toqui  Linco- 
pichion.  In  1656  war  nged  once  mora  fh)m  canaes  which 
are  iiot  known ;  and  it  lasted  until  1773,  when  Spain  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  Araueaniana  as  an  independent 
natitm.  and  to  allow  them  to  f«id  an  ambaaudor,  who  should 
teaide  at  Santiago  de  Cbili.  During  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tidencf  of  Don  Ambtoaio  OHiggins  this  people  eontinued  to 
cnjof  the  blessings  of  oeaee ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Van- 
cuuver,  that  this  enlightened  and  humane  governor  had  in 
some  measure  succeeded  in  introducing  among  them  a 
kpirit  of  induatrjr,  and  that  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them 
endeavouring  to  eKcel  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Kround,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peaceful  arts.  In 
thelatecontest  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
the  Araucanian  toqui  promised  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
•nd  wasfaithfVil  to  hia  promise.  Schmidtmeyer,  who  visited 
Chili  in  1820,  says,  that  in  the  independent  army  of  that 
cuuntry  some  Anucanian  youths  of  Ine  first  rank  served  as 
otticen,  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Creoles, 
they  fought  like  Mars,  and  drank  Uke  Bacchus ;  ■  two  cha- 
racteristic national  features,'  adds  he,  'which  still  appear 
strongly  marked  in  that  people.'  The  exploits  of  this  war- 
like nation  have  been  celebrated  by  their  enemies.  Six 
nexistence:  the  best  ofthoselhat 
I  ATaacaim,  by  Alonao  de  Er- 
s  himself  engaged  in  the  wars 
whirh  he  describes  in  his  poem.  iSee  Holina'a  Halory  qf 
Chili,  written  in  Italian,  and  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Mendoia.  Madrid,  1788,  2  vols.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
tulume  is  a  list  of  more  than  sixty  wrileia  and  works  on 
matters  relating  to  Chili.  Compeiwio  delia  Storia  nalurale 
e  diriie  del  Regno  di  Chiit,  Bologna,  Anonymous.  Vancou- 
ver's Voyage  i^  DtMcovery  to  Vte  North  Panfie  Ocean,  vol. 
ill.,  chap.  S.  Schmidtmeyer' B  TraveU  into  Chili  over  the 
Andet  in  1B20-31,  chap.  xv.  Febres's  Arte  de  la  Ungua 
Gmrrai  dd  Reino  de  Chilt.) 

ARAUCA'RIA,  in  BoUny,  is  the  name  of  a  singular 
senus  of  gigantic  firs,  found  scattered  over  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  known  from  all  tho  other  firs  by  its  stilT 
broad  leaves,  by  a  long  leafy  appendage  with  which  the 
scales  of  its  cones  are  terminated,  and  by  it»  anthers  having 
many  colls.  Only  three  certain  species  have  been  described, 
of  each  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account. 

Arauearia  excetta,  commonly  called  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  is  found  not  only  in  the  spot  after  which  it  has  been 
nojQixl,  but  also  in  several  other  places  in  the  .South  Seaa. 
as  ID  New  Caledonia,  Botany  Island,  Isle  of  Pines,  and  in 
*ume  partsof  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  ia  described 
aa  a  most  majestic  tree,  growing  to  tlie  height  of  from  tGU 
li>  228  feel,  with  a  circumference  sometimes  of  more  than 
30  feel.  Ita  trunk  rises  erect,  and  is  sparingly  covered 
vitb  long,  drooping,  naked  branches,  towards  the  extre- 
mitie*  of  which  the  leaves  are  clustered ;  these  latter, 
tthen  the  plant  is  young,  are  long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp- 
puinted,  and  spreading,  hut  when  the  tree  b  old  they  have 
a  shorter  and  broader  figure,  and  are  pre^taed  close  Ut  the 
brancbefl  ;  old  and  young  trees  are  consequently  so  different 
[hat  one  would  think  them  distinct  species.  The  bark  abounds 
in  turpentine  i  the  wood,  which  is  destitute  of  that  substance, 
i-  white,  tough,  and  close-grained.  It  was  once  expected  that 
ihis  tree  would  have  been  valuable  for  its  timber,  and  that 
It  tvould  have  affoided  spars  for  the  navy  of  great  size;  but 
,1  has  t>een  found  on  trial  to  be  too  heavy,  and  so  unsound, 
:hat  Captsin  Hunter  could  only  find  seven  trees  fit  for  use 
jut  of  thirty-four  that  be  caused  to  be  felled.  Its  wood  ia, 
liowever,  useful  for  carpenters'  indoor  work.  Several  speci- 
iiena  of  this  tree  exist  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
L  II  tbrtunalely  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter, 
itiil  its  Rrowtb  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  very  soon  too  large 
'i.,r  the  loftiest  greenhouses.  A  supposed  species,  called  the 
\ifrrttton  Bay  Pine,  or  Araucxtria  Cunninghami,  is  scarcely 
l..>iini^iAbable  from  this.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact, 
hat  a  plant  very  uearly  the  same  as  Ihis  arauearia  exxielsa 
erlxinly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain.  Remains  of  it  have 
ycvn  found  in  we  lias  of  Dorsetihire,  and  have  been  figured 
n  ibe  Fossil  Flora,  under  the  name  of  Arauearia  primava. 


Arauearia  Dombeyi,  or,  as  it  is  more  eoromoitly  called. 
A.  imbricata,  is  a  noble  species,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
the  Aiaucanian  Indiansin  South  America,  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus  derives  its  origin.  This  species  has  its  branches 
closely  covered  witii  broan,  lance-shaped,  very  rigid  and 
punirent  dark-green  leaves;  it  produces  its  branches  in 
circle!}  around  its  erect  stem  ;  and  when  old  it  acquires  an 
appearance  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
only  it  is  much  less  graceful.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  durable, 
and  it  yields  a  great  quantity  of  resin.  It  is  expected  to  he 
naturalised  in  tbis  countrv,  as  some  individuals  now  exist 
OS  far  north  as  London,  which  have  survived  several  win- 
ters with  but  little  protection.  It  is,  however,  not  a  native 
of  so  low  a  latitude  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  does  not 
exist  on  the  mountains  farther  to  the  southward  than  the 
volcano  of  Villarica. 

Ar-aucaria  Braiiliemit  a  extremely  like  the  last,  but  tho 
leaves  are  longer,  weaker,  and  less  densely  imbricated ;  and 
it  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold.  It  b  found  wild  in  tho 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil. 

All  these  species  are  multiplied  with  difficulty,  unless  by 
their  seeds ;  and  the  latter  are  so  seldom  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  a  living  slate,  as  to  render  all  the  species  stiU  ex- 
tremely rare.  Travellers  may,  however,  bring  them  home 
in  safety,  by  packing  them  in  earth  rammed  bard  into 
boxes,  and  kept  dry  and  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  to  as 
little  variation  of  temperature  as  possible. 

AHAVULLI  is  a  mountain-range,  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  northern  India.  Ita  south- 
ern extremity  may  be  placed  where  tbe  24th  parallel  is  cut 
by  the  73rd  meridian,  to  the  north  ol  Edur,  or  Eder.  Frum 
tliis  point  It  extendg  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  D  2s°  N.  luL, 
where  it  terminates  some  minutes  to  the  east  of  Jb°  E,  long. 
Its  whole  length,  therefore,  may  amount  to  upwards  of  ^lUU 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  various :  from  the  southern  extremity 
to  the  fortreas  of  Komulmair  it  eilenda  about  sixty  milaa 
from  west  to  east,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  high  ridKcs, 
generally  running  south-west  and  north-eaat  To  the  north 
of  Komulmair  itforms  one  uniuterrupted  and  compact  rang* 
of  table-land,  from  six  U>  twenty  miles  in  width.  Thus  it 
to  the  town-aikd  valley  of  AjiiMer,  when  it 
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begins  to  lose  its  tabular  fonn,  and,  breaking  into  lofty 
ridges,  sends  numerous  bral^ches  through  the  territories  of 
the  rajah  of  Tejpoor  and  Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the 
south  of  Ranound  and  Rewaree. 

This  mountain-chain  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height 
On  an  average  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  &e  sea,  though,  perhaps,  some  summits  may 
attain  a  thousand  more ;  but  the  extreme  steepness  of  its 
declivity  to  the  west  render  it  impossible  for  the  boldest 
invader  to  attack  India  on  this  ^ide.  Here  it  is  skirted 
by  an  extensive  plain,  the  Indian  desert,  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants Maroost  nali  (the  region  of  death),  a  country  which 
rather  resembles  the  high  plains  of  Persia  than  the  Sahara 
of  Africa.  A  general  might  conduct  an  army  to  the  foot  of 
the  AravuUi,  but  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  march  over 
this  chain,  across  which  no  carriage  road  can  be  made,  at 
least  none  that  is  practicable  for  artillery.  Thus  every  invader 
of  India  is  obliged  to  enter  that  country  by  the  plain  which 
extends  from  tlie  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  AravulU, 
and  of  the  Maroosfhali,  to  the  Himalaya  mountains;  and 
India,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  an 
island,  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  about  1 00 
milti?  in  length,  and  perhaps  less  in  breadth.  This  circum- 
stance must  render  the  means  of  defence  of  that  rich  coun- 
try easy  and  effective  in  the  hands  of  an  active  and  well- 
constituted  government. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  Aravulli  range  is  united 
to  the  Vindhya  mountains  by  an  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
country,  extending  from  Edur  to  Lunawarra,  on  the  river 
Mvhiy,  occupying  all  the  country  on  the  upper  part  of  that 
river  and  its  branches,  and  joining  the  Vindhya  mountains 
near  Champanair.  By  the  same  hilly  couAtry  it  is  united 
to  the  table -land  Pathar,  from  which  the  principal  range  is 
only  separated  by  the  valley  of  Oodipoor. 

That  part  of  the  Aravulli  mountains  lying  to  the  south  of 
Koraulmair  is  in  possession  of  a  number  of  communities, 
composed  of  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of  almost 
savage  independence,  owning  no  paramount  power,  paying 
no  tribute,  and  preserving  all  the  simplicity  of  small  repub- 
lics, though  their  leaders,  having  the  title  of  Rawut,  are 
hereditary.  The  rawut  .of  Oguna  can  bring  into  the  field 
50UU  bows.  Their  habitations  are  dispersed  through  the  val- 
leys in  small  rude  hamlets,  near  their  pastures  or  places  of 
defence.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  the  r^nge  is  inha- 
bited by  a  mountain-race  called  Afatr,  who  formerly,  when 
the  surrounding  countries  were  in  a  state  of  war  apprpaching 
to  anarchy,  issued  from  their  fastnesses,  infested  their  neigh- 
bours, and  robbed  them  of  their  most  valuable  property ; 
but  since  the  East  India  Company  has  become  the  protector 
of  Rajast'lmn,  they  have  been  peaceable  subjects.  They 
possess  upwards  of  150  villages  and  hamlets,  scattered  over 
the  rocks  and  valleys,  which  are  abundantly  watered,  and 
not  deficient  in  pasture.  The  produce  of  the  cultivated 
ground,  though  of  comparatively  small  extent,  is  commonly 
Bufiicient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  raised 
with  infinite  labour  on  terraces,  as  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.  This  is  effected  by  constructing,  on  the  narrow  level 
tract  along  the  rivers  and  upon  the  shelving  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  hills,  a  series  of  terraces  rising  over  each 
other,  and  by  forming  above  the  terraces  pools  or  reservoirs, 
by  means  of  large  trees,  from  which  pools  the  water  is 
conducted  so  as  to  irrigate  successively  the  terraces,  on  which 
rich  crops  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian  corn  are 
raised. 

The  rills  which  rise  in  the  short  valleys  of  this  range  are 
numerous,  and  by  their  union  form  some  rivers.  Those 
descending  from  the  eastern  declivity  fall  into  the  Bunas, 
a  tributary  of  the  Chumbul ;  and  those  running  to  the  west 
join  the  Loony,  or  Salt  River,  which  enters  the  Rin. 

This  range  is  composed  of  rocks  of  primitive  forination. 
*  The  granite  reposes,'  as  Colonel  Tod  reports,  *  in  a  variety 
of  angles  (the  general  dip  is  to  the  east)  on  massive  compact 
dark  blue  slate,  the  latter  rarely  appearing  much  above  the 
surface  or  base  of  the  superincumbent  granite.  Tlie  internal 
valleys  abound  in  variegated  quarts  and  a  variety  of  schistus 
slate  of  every  hue,  which  gives  a  most  singular  appearance 
to  the  houses  and  temples  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 
Rocks  of  gneiss  and  of  syenite  appear  in  the  inter%*als ;  and 
in  the  diverging  ridges  west  of  Ajmeer  the  summits  are 
<(uite  daxcling  with  the  enormous  masses  of  vitreous  rose- 
coloured  quartz.'  Tin,  which  also  yielded  much  silver,  was 
once  worked ;  copper,  of  a  very  fine  description,  is  still 
«aLtnoiid  ill  tuffieienC  quantity  to  tupply  thci  currency  of 
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RiJMt'htil.  Oarnel,  sttcthyttine  quarts,  roek  rn^*:k., 
chrysolite,  and  some  in&rior  kinds  of  emerald,  are  four,  i 
in  a  few  places. 

The  name  Aravulli  implies  *the  strength  cf  refuge/  whir  h 
is  very  appropriate,  as  at  all  times  it  has  aiK)rded  protect  mh 
to  the  antient  sovereigns  who  held  dominion  either  to  t}i« 
east  or  to  the  west  of  it.  (Tods  Armali  and  Histf/n/  "J 
Hujatfkm;  Map*  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  t  wj. 
fol  Knowledge,  India,  VL  and  IX,) 

ARBEt  one  of  the  Quamaro  islands,  in  the  gulf  o( 
Quamaro,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  within  the  cir^-  v 
of  Zara  in  that  province,  from  which  it  is  separated  h\  \\  - 
canal  of  Morlacca.  It  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  saper(t< .  u 
extent,  and  is  veiy  mountainous;  it  contains  four  %anf\<.. 
which  have  a  very  productive  soil.  The  climate  of  \u> 
island,  when  northerly  winds  are  prevalent,  is  at  tiroe«  •-o 
inclement,  that  thousands  of  sheep  have  frequently  U^  :. 
frozen  to  death  in  one  season.  It  produces  wine,  olr\r«, 
figs,  and  corn;  these,  together  with  its  fishery,  salt-pjns 
and  numerous  flocks,  aiford  lucrative  occupation  to  it^  u.- 
habitants.  The  latter  are  above  3000  in  number,  and  dnc!' 
in  the  town  and  a  market-village,  or  live  dispersed  in  s<{>^- 
rate  tenements:  they  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  fti  r^. 
There  ape  six  monastic  establishments  and  sixty  eecle«ra» 
tici  on  the  island.  The  town  is  Arbe,  in  the  bay  of  Cat u- 
pora,  with  a  good  harbour :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop r.  -, 
and  contains  abotit  900  inhabitants.  The  name  of  t:  < 
market  village  is  Bafifro^.  Lat.  44^  50' N.,  long.  14^ 
E.  (aeoording  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  Stein's  AUas). 

ARBE'LA,  now  Arbtl  or  Erbtl,  a  miserable  village,  « 1 
lies  on  the  ordinary  route  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  srr  i :' 
N.  lat,  aocorcUng  to  Niebuhf s  observations.  It  b  situated  U  - 
tween  the  Little  and  Great  Zab  (the  Lycus),  but  nearer  the 
latter,  in  a  hilly  and  tolerably  fertile  district.  Arbela  n  as  oi  •  e 
in  possession  of  an  hereditary  race  of  Mohammedan  prir*  c  ^ 
whose  dominion  extended  to  Tabreez  in  Axerdbijan,  aiifi  it 
was  then  a  large  city,  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  I. 
of  a  conical  shape.    Niebuhr  describes  the  castle  as  txK- 
ing  when  he  passed  through,  though  its  outer  wall  «i-« 
gone :  Kihneir  remarks,  that  the  castle  probably  stood  « r. 
the  hill,  from  which  it  would  be  a  fair  inference,  but  }«fr* 
haps  not  a  true  one,  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  tii*  >* 
Part  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  wretched  houses  bii.i: 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  is  on  the  hill,  and  part  around  it.  The:  > 
are  no  antiquities  here,  but  there  is  a  toinftreh  belonging  t 
a  mosque  at  a  httle  distance,  which  was  erected  by  Sul* 
Musaffer.    This  min&reh  is  strongly  built  of  burnt  Lri*  '*  ^ 
and  mortar,  and  has  two  entrances  facing  one  another,  ^il^ 
leading  to  a  flight  of  steps,  by  which  two  persons  may  avrt.:  1 
the  tower  without  seeing  one  another  till  they  meet  on  tl)e  i<  p 

Arbela  is   best  known  for  having  given    name    iu  i.. 
lust  great  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius,  b.c.  3  i ! 
The  battle  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,  but  at  a  spot  ca'  •  *! 
Gaugamela,  now  Karmelis,  a  little  place  about  36  m:  •< 
(Niebuhr)  W.  by  N.  from  Arbela  (but  600  stadia  accord.-:.' 
to  Arrian),  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Chaser,  the  H*^ 
madus  or  Bumelus  of  Arrian.    (Anab.  iii.  6.)     After  i.  • 
battle,  Alexander,  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius,  crossed  the  I  }  c « 
and  arrived  at  Arbela.     [See  Alexanobr  :    Niebuhr  i 
Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  342,  Copenhagen  edition ;    iCinneir  s  Me- 
moir  of  Persia.] 

AR'BITER,  was  a  term  in  the  Roman  law  signtf^iri*  » 
judge  invested  with  a  discretionary  power,  and  was  a';>r 
to  different  kinds  of  judicial  functionaries.    The   ar\-  - 
compromisMrius  answered  to  the  arbitrator  of  modem  jur  <- 
prudence,  and  his  office  will  be  treated  of  under  the  aiii  .« 

ARBITRATIOIi. 

Another  species  of  arbiter,  peculiar  to  tbe  law  of  R<  n.^. 

Far  took  more  nearly  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary  juij. 
n  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  office,  it  niU'^t 
home  in  mind,  that  all  actions  were  commenced  beforv  ^ ' 
prastor,  and  the  preliminary  proceedings  earned  on  N .  . 
him ;  and  when  the  altercations  of  the  parties  formall\  1 1  • 
pressed  had  raised  a  question  of  fact  disputed  between  th«:  -. 
a  person  was  appointed  to  whom  the  adjudication  of  thi« 
was  referred :  the  title  and  powers  of  this  person  dep(*T 
on  the  nature  of  the  action.    The  different  kinds  of  act   ' « 
known  to  the  Roman  law  were  divided  into  three  clu-^*^ 
actions  of  strict  law,  actions  of  good  faith,  and  ar^:^^:^ 
actions :  under  the  first  class  were  comprehended  all  set    *  % 
upon  contracts  called  unilateral,  that  is,  where  only  c  i  c 
the  parties  is  bound,  as  in  the  case  of  monev  boitowird.  m  . 
the  borrower  is  bound  to  repay,  but  no  furUier  obligauun  t,ci 
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nvon  the  lender.  In  these  actkms  the  perion  appoCnted  to 
adjudioate  was  styled  a  judge  (jadex)^  and  the  only  ques- 
tion for  him  to  decide  was,  simply  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
<Mrnp1etely  established  his  case  as  originally  stated. 

In  the  two  other  classes  of  actions  the  {)er8on  appointed 
to  adjudicate  was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  of  judgiht^t,  and 
was  styled  an  arbiter.  Actions  of  good  fkith  were  Mch  as 
were  f)unded  on  biliiteral  contracts,  that  is,  on  contracts  b^ 
wiiich  an  obligation  is  Imposed  on  both  parties,  suoh  as  the 
contract  of  sale,  Where  the  seller  is  boUnd  to  deliver  the 
fi  xkIs,  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  price.  In  all  Ihese 
anions  the  arbiter  was  not  compelled,  as  in  actiohs  of  strict 
law,  either  to  grant  or  to  reject  altogether  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  might  enter  mto  the  meKts  of  the  cdse,  and 
(le<Mde  according  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  just  and  equi^ 
table  between  the  parties. 

To  tiie  third  class,  viz.,  that  of  arbitrary  actions,  belonged 
those  chiefly  in  which  the  restitution  of  property,  or  some 
specific  performance,  was  required  of  the  defendant  In  these 
rases  the  arbiter  had  authority  to  estimate  the  just  claims 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  some 
greater  penalty,  as  for  instance  to  pay  fourfold  in  ease  of 
his  not  performing  the  judgment.  (Just.  Instiint,  lib.  iV. 
tit.  6;  Heineccil,  Elem»  Jur.  Civ,  }  1161,  }  1196;  idem, 
Aniiq,  Rom,  iv.  6,  36.) 

ARBITRATION  is  the  adjudication  upon  a  tnatter  in 
controversy  by  private  individuals  selected  dnd  appointed  by 
the  parties.  This  mode  of  settling  differences  is  very  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  d  species  of  amicable  Utigatiop,  and  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  delay  and  expepse  of  a  lawsuit,  an  j 
the  pubticity  of  a  trial.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  prb^ 
vidin^  an  efficient  tribunal  for  tbb  decision  of  many  causes 
—  such,  for  instance,  as  involve  the  exainination  of  iong  and 
complicated  accounts, — which  our  ordinary  courts  (^T  law 
are,  from  their  mode  of  proceeding  apd  th^  want  of  proi)er 
machinery,  incompetent  to  investigate. 

Ttie  person  appointed  to  adjudicate  is  called  an  arbitrator! 
or  referee.  The  matter  on  winch  he  is  appointed  to  adiudi- 
»(te  is  said  to  be  refened  or  submitted  to  arbitration.  His 
jud^nnent  or  decision  1^  called  an  arbitraxoent,  or»  more 
usually,  an  award. 

Any  matter  actually  in  controversy  be^een  private  per- 
sons may  be  referred  to  arbitration;  but  a  prospective 
a«^recment  to  refer  anv  differences  which  ijiay  hereafte^ 
ari:^*  is  not  binding.  Kor  can  any  injury  be  the  subject 
of  ati  arbitration,  tinless  it  is  such  as  may  be  a  matter  of 
civil  controversy  hehteen  the  parties :  a  felony,  for  instance, 
which  is  a  wrong,  not  to  the  party  injured  merely,  but  \A 
MHricty  in  general,  is  ihcapable  of  being  refeped. 

There  are  no  particular  qualification^  required  for  an  arbi- 
tntor.  In  matters  of  complicated  accountsi  mercantile  men 
atv  uHuallj  preferred.  In  other  cases,  it  is  generally  consi- 
d  .Ted  advisable  to  appoint  barristers,  who,  being  accustomed 
to  judicial  lnvestigahons»  are  able  to  estimate  the  evidence 
prtperly,  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  the  points 
in  QifO'stion,  and,  in  the  making  of  the  awarq,  to  avoid  those 
in !<irmulities  tar  which  it  might  afterwards  be  set  aside. 
B->th  time  and  expense  are  thus  saved  by  fixing  oh  a  pro- 
fessional arbitrator.  Any  number  of  persons  may  be  named 
a-*  arhitrators :  if  the  number  is  even,  it  is  usually  provided 
that,  if  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  a  third  person  shaU 
W  appointed,  called  an  umpii?>  to  whose  sole  decision  the 
matter  18  then  referred.    [SeeUMPiRS.J 

A  dispute  may  he  referred  to  airbiiration,  either— 1.  Wheit 
there  is  an  action  already  pending  between  the  parties  re^ 
lating  thereto,  or— 2.  When  there  &  no  such  action. 

I .  In  the  former  case,  the  parties  to  the  action,  if  sui  Juris, 
ano  in  general  competent  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The 
reference  may  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  piroceedings :  if 
bi'fore  trial,  it  is  effect^  by  a  rule  of  the  court,  eitner  of 
law  or  equity,  tn  which  the  action  is  brought ;  if  at  the  trial, 
by  an  order  of  the  judge  or  an  order  of  Nisi  Prius,  either  of 
n'hich  may  afterwards  be  made  a  rule  of  court  The  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  is  for  the  parties  to  cohsept  that  a 
verdict  shall  bo  given  for  the  platntiff  fbr  the  damages  laid 
in  the  declaration,  subject  to  tne  award  of  the  arbitrator. 

The  person  named  as  arbitrator  is  not  bound  to  accept  the 
office,  nor,  having  accepted,  can  he  be  compelled  to  proceed 
with  it.  In  either  case,  if  the  arbitrator  refiises  or  ceases  to 
act,  the  refbrence  is  at  an  end,  unless  the  contingency  has 
heen  provided  for  in  the  submission,  or  unless  both  parties 
ronsont  to  app(ttnt  some  other  persop  as  arbitrator  in  his 


PMviously  to  the  late  statute  for  the  smendBient  of  the 
law,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator 
was  revocable  bv  either  party  at  any  time  before  the  award 
was  made ;  but  by  that  statute  it  is  declared  that  the  autho- 
rity of  an  arbitrator  cannot  be  revoked  by  any  of  Uie  parties 
without  the  leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge :  but  it  is  still  de 
termined  by  ihh  death  of  any  of  the  parties,  tmless  a  clause  to 
oijviate  this  is  inserted  in  the  submission ;  and  if  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  angle  woman,  her  marriage,  being  in  law  a  civil 
death  bf  all  her  rights,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  order 
of  reference  usuidly  provides  that  the  award  shall  be  made 
within  a  certain  period ;  and  if  the  arbitrator  lets  the  day 
slip  without  making  his  award,  his  authority  ceases,  hut  a 
clause  has  usually  been  inserted  to  enable  the  arbitrator  to 
enlarge  the  tei-m;  and  now,  independently  of  any  such 
clause,  the  court,  or  any  judge  thereof,  is,  by  the  late  statute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  empowered  to  do  so.  The 
authority  of  an  arbitrator  likewise  ceases  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  or  declared  his  award.  After  this  (even  though  it  be 
befi)re  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed)  be  has  no  longer 
the  power  even  of  correcting  a  mistake. 

When  the  arbitrator  has  accepted  his  office,  he  fixes  the 
time  and  place  fbr  the  parties  to  appear  before  him.  Each 
of  them  f\2rnishes  him  with  a  statement  of  his  case,  which  is 
usually  dohe  by  giving  him  a  copy  of  the  briefs  on  each  side ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  he  proceeds  to  hear  them  (either 
in  person,  or  oy  their  counsel  or  attorneys),  and  to  receive 
the  evidence  on  each  side,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judge  does  at  an  ordinary  trial :  mit  he  is  frequently  invested 
by  the  order  of  reference  with  a  power,  whicn  courts  of  law 
in  no  case  possess,  of  examining  the  parties  themselves. 

No  means  existed  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  wit 
nesses,  or  the  production  of  documents,  before  an  arbitrator, 
until  the  statute  3  and  4  Will.  1 V.  c.  42,  authorized  the  court 
or  a  judge  to  make  an  order  to  that  effect;  disobedience  to 
#hicfi  oMer,  if  served  with  pro{)er  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  0^  attendance,  becomes  a  cpnteinpt  of  oouH.  The  wit* 
nesses,  thi;s  cdriipelled  to  attend,  ar^  entitled  to  their  ex- 
penses in  thjB  same  niafaner  as  at  a  trial.'  And  where  the 
order  requires  the  WilDQsses  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  thb 
arbitrator  Is  by  the  same  staiate  kuthoriced  to  administer  an 
oath  or  afiirmation,  as  the  case  may  require ;  and  any  per^ 
songiving  false  evidence  njav  be  indicted  for  perjury. 

The  extent  of  ^n  irbitran>r*s  authority  depends  on  the 
terms  of  the  reference :  it  may  either  be  confined  to  the 
action  pending  between  the  parties,  or  it  may  include  any 
other  specified  grounds  of  dispute,  or  all  disputes  and  contro- 
versies whatever  existing  between  ttiem  at  the  time  of  the 
reference.  Where  the  mattere  referred  to  him  are  specified, 
it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  them  all :  where  they  are  not 
specified,  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  as  many  as  are  laid  be- 
fore him.  In  ho  case  is  an  arbitrator  authorized  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  anything  not  in  fact  comprehended  in  the  refer- 
ence ;  such,  for  instance,  as  any  claims  or  disputes  which 
tnay  ha^'e  arisen  after  the  rei'crerice  was  made,  or,  where 
the  reference  is  specific,  anything  not  expressly  included 
in  it.  As  nothing  can  be  referred  by  the  parties  but  the 
differences  existing  between  themselves,  an  arbitrator  can 
have  no  authority  to  bind  any  one  who  is  hot  a  party  to  the 
reference. 

An  arbitrator  being  a  itidge  appointed  by  the  parties 
theinselves  for  thp  final  settlement  of  their  differences,  his 
decision  on  thb  merits  of  ^he  case  submitted  to  him  is  conclu- 
sive ;  the  auestion  is  set  at  rest,  and  never  cah  be  agitated 
between  thein  again.  But  if  his  award  be  partially  or  ille- 
gally niade,  the  Superior  courts  have  the  plover  of  setting  it 
aside,  iipbn  application  being  made  within  reasonable  time. 
This  happens  either,  1 .  where  the  award  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  ari)itrator  s  authority ';  or,  2.  where  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  to  proceed  on  mistaken  views  of  law,  or  to  fail 
in  some  of  the  quahties  reouired  for  its  validify  [see 
AwARp] ;  or,  3.  where  any  misconduct  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  may  happen  in  two  cases:  1st,  where  the 
arbitrators  have  been  guilty  of  corruption  or  other  misbe-* 
haviour,  as,  it  they  have  proceeded  to  arbitrate  witliout 
giving  hotice  of  the  meeting,  have  improperly  refused  to 
receive  evidence,  or  committed  any  other  gross  irregularity 
in  practice :  2dly,  where  it  is  proved  that  the  arbitrator 
has  been  misled  by  fitiud  used  by  either  of  the  parties. 
VHiere  an  award  is  absolutely  void,  as  where  it  is  made 
after  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator  has  ceased,  it  is  not  in 
general  necessary  to  set  it  aside,  as  it  is  incapable  of  bein|^ 
enforced, 
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Whm  the  awaid  hts  been  made  and  delivered,  if  one  of 
ibe  parties  refimes  to  comply  with  it,  the  other  may  bring  an 
action  against  him  on  the  awaid.  But  the  most  prompt  and 
efficient  remedy  is  to  apply  to  the  oourt  fbr  an  attachment, 
grounded  on  the  contempt  of  oonn  which  he  has  been  guOty 
of  by  disobeving  the  order  of  reference.  [See  ArrACBmiNT, 
CoNTBitw.i  In  opposing  this  application,  the  other  party 
may  insist  on  any  (4>jection  apparent  on  the  award  itself; 
but  if  then  were  any  other  objections  affecting  its  validity, 
and  he  baa  neglected  to  apply  to  the  oourt  to  set  it  aside 
within  the  time  fixed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  it  is  too  late 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

When,  ui  the  original  action,  a  verdict  has  been  given  for 
the  plaintiff  subject  to  a  reference,  if  the  defendant  does  not 
abide  by  and  perform  the  award,  the  plaintiff  may,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  enter  a  judgment  and  sue  out  execution  for  the 
whole  damages  mentioned  in  the  verdict. 

2.  Where  no  aotion  has  been  commenced,  the  parties  may 
refer  their  differences  to  arbitration  by  mutual  agreement. 
Every  person  capable  of  making  a  disposition  of  his  property 
may  be  party  to  such  an  agreement :  no  peculiar  form  is 
necessary  for  its  validity. 

Whether  the  submission  be  verbal  or  in  writing,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  either  of  the  parties  to  revoke  it,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator  at  any  time  before 
the  award  is  made.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  usual  for 
the  parties  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  agreement,  that  they 
will  abide  by  and  perform  the  award;  and  if  after  this 
either  of  them  should,  without  sufficient  reason,  revoke  his 
subifiission,  or  otherwise  prevent  the  arbitrator  fwta  proceed^ 
ing  with  the  arbitration,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
the  breach  of  has  asreement. 

The  time  for  muing  the  award  may  be  enlarged,  if  there 
be  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  agreement  of  submission,  or 
if  all  Uie  parties  consent  to  it,  but  not  otherwise.  There  are 
no  means  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  nor 
has  the  arbitrator  the  power  ef  administering  an  oath ;  but 
the  witnesses  and^if  they  have  agreed  to  be  examined— the 
parties  are  awom  either  before  a  judge,  or,  in  the  country, 
before  a  commissioner.  They  may,  however,  be  examined 
without  having  betfi  sworn,  if  no  objection  is  made  to  it  at 
the  time. 

The  courts  cannot  enforce  performance  of  the  award  by 
attachment;  the  only  remedy  is  an  aotion  on  the  awara 
itself,  or  reUier  on  the  agreement  of  submission.  The  de- 
fendant may  insist  on  any  objection  apparent  on  the  award 
itself,  but  where  Uiere  is  any  other  ground  for  setting  it 
aside,  his  only  remedy  is  by  a  bill  in  equity. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  where  the  reference  is  by  agree- 
ment, many  inconveniences  occur,  particularly  from  the 
deficiency  of  the  remedies ;  but  the  legislature  has  enabled 
parties  to  put  such  references  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
which  are  made  where  a  cause  is  depending,  by  enacting,  by 
9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  15,  that  they  may  agree  that  Uieir 
submission  (which  it  is  held  in  this  case  must  be  in  writing) 
shall  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  recora, 
(and  in  practice  courts  of  equity  have  long  enjoyed  concur- 
rent jurisdiction),  and  insert  such  agreement  in  their  sub- 
mission ;  and  this  submission  may  at  any  time  afterwards 
be  made  a  rule  of  court,  by  producing  the  affidavit  of  its 
execution  made  bya  witness  thereto.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41 ,  apply  as  well  to  arbitrations 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  agreements  of  submission,  as  to 
those  made  by  order  of  court ;  and  the  law  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  except  in  some  few  points  of  practice. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitretion  seems  to  have 
en)oyed  in  all  ages  a  high  degree  of  public  favour. 
Arintotle,  to  give  an  instance  of  a  metaphor  that  is  appro- 
priate without  being  obvious,  quotes  a  passage  from  Archy- 
tas,  in  which  he  compares  an  arbitrator  to  an  altar,  as  being 
a  refuge  for  the  iiyured.  (Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  iii.  ch.  20 
There  were  at  Athens  two  modes  of  proceeding  which  passed 
by  the  name  of  u^itration — the  Greek  word  for  which  is 
diBta  (limra).  In  one  of  these  the  arbitretore  appear  to 
have  constituted  what  in  modem  jurisprudence  would  be 
called  a  Court  of  Reconcilement.  A  certain  number  of 
persons,  of  a  specified  age,  were  annually  chosen  fVom 
each  tribe,  as  oflloial  referees ;  and  fl'om  among  these  the 
arbitraton  to  decide  upon  each  particular  case  were  after- 
warrls  also  chosen  {Petih  Leget  AtHc€B,  p.  345 ;  He- 
rtUdi  Ammatheriumsit  p.  370),  and  were  then  bound  to 
act,  under  pain  of  infamy.  They  sat  in  a  public  court,  and 
their  judgments  were  subscribed  by  the  arehons.    {Petit, 


p.  346.)    An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the  ordinary 
courts;  and  sometimes  the  arbitrator  referred  the  cau»c  !> 
their  judgment  at  once,  without  pronouncing  any  senn-ii'^o 
of  his  own.    (Heraidi  AnimadtfernoneM,  p.  374.)    In  etih-  r 
case,  all  the  writings  connected  with  the  trial  were  seal*  I 
up  and  delivered  to  the  court  before  which  the  cause  « .i4 
brought.    And  it  is  said  that  originally  no  action  could  l4> 
introduced  into  the  ordinary  courts  without  hsving  b#N  r: 
first  carried  before  the  Court  of  Arbitrators.    ( Petit,  p.  3  4 ' ; 
Pollux,  viii.  10.)     Their  jurisdiction,  however,  wa^  ^vn. 
fined  to  Athenian  citizens,  and  they  took  no  oognizanro  .f 
suits  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute  was  less  than  ten  drar}. 
moe.  such  smaller  actions  being  disposed  of  in  a  sumiuary 
manner  by  a  special  tribunal     {Ibia.)    The  litigant  partit « 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration.  (Boeckh,  Public  (T  '**. 
of  Athene,  i.  316,  English  Trans.)  When  their  year  of  c»tf.  ^ 
expired,  the  arbitrators  were  liable  to  be  called  on  fT  -^i 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  if  found  guilty  of  corrupt :    i 
or  misconduct,  were  punished  with  infamy. 

In  the  other  mode  of  proceeding,  which  was  strict  h  .r> 
accordance  with  the  definition  which  we  have  pven  of  gnh.- 
tration,  the  parties  were  at  liberty  to  refer  their  difreren*  *■ 
to  whomsoever  they  chose.  The  submission  was  gcnor..  \\ 
made  by  a  written  agreement,  which  frequently  conT.«}n«>I 
an  engagement  by  third  persons  to  become  &urctie4>  ft 'r  •:• 
performance,  (liemosthenes's  Speech  against  Apattin,.*, 
chap.  4.)  The  arbitrator  was  not  required  to  adhere  to  a  rv^i  \ 
interpretation  of  the  law,  but  might  decide  according  to  x\  -^ 
individual  merits  of  the  case  before  him.  (Aristot.  Rhcf  :. 
14.)  There  lay  no  appeal  fhmi  his  award  to  any  other  tr.- 
bunal  whatever.  (See  the  law  quoted  by  Demo:>thcu:« 
against  Meidias,  chap.  26.) 

The  Roman  law  upon  this  subject  is  much  better  uiH'i*r- 
stood,  and  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Its  influcr  ^v 
has  extended  over  the  whole  of  Burope,  and  even  in  <  •  r 
own  country  it  is  evident  that  references  mode  by  virtui*  •..' 
a  mutual  agreement — apparently  the  first  species  of  arb<t:a 
tion  known  in  our  law — are  mainly  founded  upon  tbo 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Digests  of  Justinian,  hb.  i^. 
tit  6.  The  only  mode  of  referring  a  matter  to  arbifm 
tion  in  the  Roman  law,  was  by  an  agreement  calail 
eompromissum,  which  contained  the  names  of  the  arbi- 
trators (hence  called  arbitri  compromissarii\  the  mature 
intended  to  be  referred,  and  an  undertaking  by  both  part  ••« 
to  abide  by  the  award,  or  in  default  thereof  to  pay  to  \\  •* 
other  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  penalty.  The  rule  whv  h 
forbids  matters  of  public  interest  to  be  submitted  to  tL« 
judgment  of  a  private  referee,  was  not  confined  in  its  op«rri- 
tion  to  criminal  prosecutions  and  penal  actions  only,  but  e-x 
tended  to  preclude  arbitrators  as  well  fVom  entertain  ir;r 
anv  question  aiTecting  the  civil  condition  (status)  of  a:i> 
individual, — his  freedom,  for  instance, — as  lh>m  deciding  .•  i 
the  validitv  of  any  contract  which  it  was  attempted  tu  ^  : 
aside  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  obtained  by  fhi..I 
or  force,  &c. 

The  persons  named  as  arbitrators  were  not  bound  to  unl*  r- 
take  the  office,  but  having  once  done  so,  they  might*  hy  m 
application  to  the  prsDtor,  be  compelled  to  go  through  >»  i«i 
it.    Their  authori^  was,  however,  terminated  by  the  dea*l 
of  either  of  the  parties,  unless  his  heirs  were  included  in  tl.<" 
submission ;  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  u^ 
decision ;  by  either  party  having  broken  the  agreement,  l:  ! 
so  incurred  the  penalty ;  or  by  nis  becomins  insolvent,  a;  \ 
his  prc^rty  in  consequence  of  a  eeseio  Oononrn  be:;.«: 
vested  in  his  creditors.  Their  authority  also  oeaaed  by  vi.^t 
we  should  call  an  imnlied  revocation,  if  the  subject  tnat.rr 
of  the  reference  perished,  or  if  the  parties  settled  the  dispiitc 
in  some  other  way,  referred  it  to  other  arbitrators,  or  pr\- 
ceeded  with  an  action  respecting  it    Besides  the  ca>e»  y. 
which  his  authority  was  thus  at  an  end,  an  acbitrator  c^v '  '• 
not  be  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  reference  if  he  ecu  1 
allege  any  sufficient  excuse,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  ».. ;- 
mission  was  void,  that  there  had  arisen  a  deadly  cnui  'v 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  he  nad  U-  ': 
preN'cnted  by  ill-health,  or  by  an  appointment  to  some  pul :  c 
office  in  the  state. 

The  extent  of  the  arbitrator's  authority  depended  ut  •  - 
the  terms  of  the  submission,  which  might  be  either  sptv^^t. 
or  general.  The  submission  usiially  appointed  a  ccrv:..r« 
day  for  the  making  of  .the  award,  but  power  was  genenj:> 
given  to  the  arbitrators  to  enlarge  the  time  if  neoeaiar^-,  l>ut 
they  could  not  give  their  awara  on  an  earlier  dey  « it>>o\a 
the  consent  of  the  parties.  On  the  day  originally  i^poix^ted. 
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or  on  that  BubeeqaaDtly  fixed  bjr  the  atbitnton.  they  Ibr- 
mally  pronounced  their  award,  and  (onlesait  had  heen  agieed 
otherwise)  the  parties  were  required  to  be  present,  and  if 
one  of  them  fiufed  to  appear,  the  award  waa  not  binding, 
but  the  party  who  had  thus  prevented  the  arbitration  being 
completed  incurred  the  penalty  specified  in  the  sub- 
mission* If  there  were  several  arbitrators,  all  were  bound 
ti)  attend:  they  were  not,  however,  required  to  be  una- 
uinoous,  but  the  opinbn  of  the  miyori^  prevailed ;  and  if 
they  were  equally  divided,  it  is  said  that  they  might  of  their 
ovn  authority  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusing, the  pmtor  had  the  power  of  compelling  them  to  do 
sj.  \Vhen  their  award  was  pronounced,  their  authority 
expired,  and  they  could  neither  retract  nor  alter  their  de- 


cisim. 


The  award  when  made  had  not  the  authority  of  the 
si^ntcnce  of  a  court  of  justice,  nor  was  there  any  direct 
toethod  of  enforcing  the  performance  of  it;  but  as  the  par- 
ties had  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's 
decision,  if  either  of  them  refused  to  perform  it.  or  in 
any  other  way  committed  a  breach  of  his  engagementt  he 
was  liable  to  an  action;  and  however  unsatisfactory  the 
award  might  appear,  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  other  court 
If.  indeed,  the  arbitrators  had  been  guilty  of  corruption, 
fraud,  or  misconduct,  or  if  thev  had  not  adhered  to  their 
authority,  their  award  was  not  binding :  there  was,  however, 
no  direct  method  of  setting  it  aside;  but  if  an  action  was 
brought  to  enforce  the  award,  such  misconduct  might  be 
i!;!»i:>ted  on  as  an  answer  to  it  (Heineccii  Elem.  Jur.  Civ. 
part  i.  }  531-543;  Yoetii  Commentarius  ad  Fandeei,  ycH.  L 
l»l>.  290-300.) 

The  Roman  law  was,  with  some  slight  modifications» 
ailopted  in  France  (Domains  Civil  Law,  part  i.  book  i. 
tit.  14  ;  and  Public  Law,  book  iL  tit.  7 ;  Pothier,  Traite  de 
Procedure  Civile,  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  art  2),  and  notwith- 
standing the  changes  which  nave  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  it  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  system. 
There  are  at  present  three  kinds  of  arbitration ;  the  first  is 
voluntary  arbitration,  which  is  founded,  as  in  the  Roman. 
iiw,  upon  an  agreement  of  the  parties.  The  mode  of  pro- 
<x>oding  in  this  case  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and 
viih  minute  attention  to  details,  in  the  Code  de  Procidure 
Civii^,  art.  1003-1028. 

The  ordinary  courts  exercise  a  muck  greater  control 
nviT  the  proceedings  in  references  than  they  do  in  England, 
but  they  have  never  had  the  power  which  the  magistrates 
hud  at  Home  —of  compelling  a  person  who  had  once  under- 
taken the  office  of  arbitrator  to  proceed  with  it;  nevertheless, 
if  he  fail  to  do  so,  without  a  sufBcient  excuse,  he  is  Hable 
to  an  action  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  his  neglect  of 
«}uty.  In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Krcncb  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
prvireedings  before  the  arbitrators  are  much  more  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  with  Uie  regular  administration  of  justice 
Chan  is  Uie  case  with  us,  and  that  many  of  the  details  are 
merely  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  courts :  for 
instance,  there  is  a  system  of  local  judicature  established  in 
France,  and  as  the  judge  is  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  suitors,  it  has  been  found  necessary — in  order  to 
guard  against  partiality  or  the  suspicion  of  partiality — to 
alb^w  eiuier  party  to  refuse  or  challenge  a  ludge,  as  in 
England  they  would  challenge  ajuryman ;  and  in  the  same 
m inner  an  arbitrator  may  be  challenged,  but  this  can  only 
l^  in  respect  of  some  objection  which  has  arisen  since  his 
appointment,  for  the  very  act  of  appointing  him  is  an  implied 
waiver  of  any  objections  which  mieht  have  existed  up  to  that 
time ;  but  if  there  is  no  ground  for  challenge,  the  arbi- 
trator's authority  cannot  be  revoked  without  the  consent  of 
U>th  parties. 

An  arbitrator's  decision  Or  award  is  considerea  as  a  judg- 
ment, and  all  the  formalities  required  for  the  validity  of  a 
iiid&rment  must  therefore  be  observed;  but  execution  of  it 
c&nnot  be  enforced  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
public  Authority  :  this  sanction  is  conferred  by  a  warrant  of 
execution  granted  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal  within  the 
juri^iction  of  which  the  cause  of  the  action  arose :  the 
lerranting  of  thia  warrant  is  called  the  homologation  of  the 
aw^rd.  If  the  arbitrator  has  not  strictly  pursued  his 
authority,  the  warrant  of  execution  may  be  superseded,  and 
th<2  award  declared  null  by  an  application  to  the  tribunal 
from  which  the  warrant  issued.  Besides  this,  the  same 
modea  of  obtaining  rehef  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
an  svaidy  as  in  that  of  any  other  judgment    If  any  mis- 


oondmst  or  irra^larity  haa  ooenmd,  the  awwd  may  be  set 
aside  by  what  is  called  a  requete  civile;  and  even  where 
nothing  can  be  alleged  against  the  formal  oorrectaess  of  the 
proceedings,  if  one  of  the  parties  be  dissatisftad  with  the 
judgment,  he  is  at  liberty  (unleaa  the  right  haa  been  ex- 
pressly renounced)  to  appeal  to  a  superior  court:  when  this 
bappena,  the  whole  case  ia  ra*opened  before  the  tribunal  ol 
appeal,  and  the  merita  investi^ted  anew;  aad  when  an 
award  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  eourt  in  vay 
of  these  wavs,  any  final  judgment  which  the  eourt  may  have 
pronounced  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Cassation* 
and  there  quashed  if  erroneous  in  point  of  law. 

The  seoond  kind,  which  is  called  'compulsory  arbitra- 
tion,* is  where  the  parties  are  by  law  required  to  subait  to 
a  reference,  and  are  precluded  from  having  recoiane  to  any 
other  mode  of  htigation»  The  antient  lawa  of  France  in- 
troduced this  species  of  arbitration  very  extensively  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  either  mercantile 
transactions  or  family  anangements ;  but  \nf  tiie  codes  now 
in  force,  it  is  admitted  in  one  case  only,  that  of  difierencea 
between  partners.  Over  such  difierenees  ^  ordinary  eomrla 
have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  first  inBtanoe»  even  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties ;  but  the  oommeieial  conrts  ex- 
ercise a  superintending  and  controlling  authority  over  the 
proceedings.  Thus  the  arbitrators  may  either  be  appointed 
by  the  deed  of  partnenhip,  or  afterwards  nominated  by  the 
partners ;  but  if^  when  a  dispute  has  arisen,  one  of  the  par^ 
ners  refuses  to  nominate  an  arbitrator  or  nominatea  an  im 
proper  person,  the  commeretal  eourt,  upon  application  mada 
by  the  other  partner,  will  appoint  one  for  mm ;  hot  tha 
authority  of  the  person  so  appointed  will  be  superseded,  if 
at  any  time  before  he  enters  upon  his  fimotieos  an  aihitrator 
is  duly  nominated  by  the  partner  in  delay :  and  when  the 
firm  consists  of  several  partners,  upon  an  application  being 
made  by  any  one  of  them,  the  court  after  taking  into  coiv« 
sideration  how  fax  their  respective  intereata  are  identical  and 
how  far  they  are  conflicting,  will  regulate  accordingly  the 
number  of  arbitrators  to  be  appointra  by  each.  The  sen* 
tence  of  the  arbitrators,  howsoever  appointed,  is  decided  by 
the  majority  of  votes. 

The  authoritv  of  the  arbitrators  in  this  ease  paitakeamora 
of  the  judicial  cnaracter  than  it  does  in  voluntary  arbitration ; 
they  are  considered  as  being  substituted  £»  the  ordinary 
commercial  tribunal ;  their  sentence  is  accordingly  registered 
among  the  records  of  the  court :  and  for  the  same  reason 
also  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  court  both 
in  the  power  of  sentencing  the  parties  to  imprisonment  and, 
unless  the  right  has  been  renounced  by  the  parties,  in  the 
liabilitv  of  appeal  from  their  decision.  (Code  de  Commerce, 
art  5l'-64.) 

Besides  the  compulsory  arbitration  in  matters  of  partner- 
ship, the  parties  who  enter  into  any  engagement  axe  at 
liberty  to  stipulate  that  all  difierenees  arising  between  them 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  stiptdation  is  com 
pulsory,  and  the  court  will,  if  requisite,  appoint  an  arbt- 
trator  ex  officio  for  the  party  who  should  refUse  to  do  so ;  but 
it  is  not  exclusive,  so  as  to  take  awa^  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals ;  it  may  be  rescinded  by  the  consent  of 
thejparties,  or  waived  by  their  acts. 

Tue  third  kind  of  arbitration  is  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  persons  to  whom  .the  reference  is  made ; 
they  are  not  called,  as  in  the  other  cases,  arbitree,  but  aimablee 
cornposiiewri,  or  in  the  older  law,  arbitratewre.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  amicable  composition  are,  that  the  re 
ferees  are  not  as  in  other  cases,  bound  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  the  rules  of  law,  but  are  authorised  to  decide  awording 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case ;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  their  decision  is  final,  and 
without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal.  In  case  of  iriaeularity 
or  miaconduct,  the  award  may  be  set  aside  by  the  judgment 
of  a  court  but  this  judgment  cannot  be  further  questioned 
in  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  modification  of  the  general 
law  may  be  introduced  into  all  arbitrations,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compulscnry.  (See  Pardesaus,  Coute  de  Droit  Com 
mereial,  i  1386*1419.) 

In  Denmark  and  its  dependencies,  Courte  of  Arbitration 
or  ConcQiation  were  established  about  the  year  1 795,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  attended  with  extremelv  beneficial 
effect}.  In  Copenhagen  the  court  is  composed  of  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  judicature,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
commonalty.  In  other  towns,  the  chief  magistrate  pvoposea 
five  or  six  of  the  more  tespectable  citizens  for  arbtiraturs,  of 
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viKmi  Ili0  commonalty  of  the  tofwn  elect  two.     In  the 
eountry,  the  hailiib  or  shenib  are  the  arbitrator!,  and 

Sinerally  act  as  such  personally ;  hut  in  extensive  districts 
ey  have  authority  to  appoint  deputies.  All  matters  of 
civil  litiffation  may  be  remmd  to  these  official  arbitrators ; 
who  in  ue  country  sit  once  in  every  week,  and  in  the  capital 
as  often  aa  occasion  requires.   It  appears  that,  after  investi- 

E sting  a  disputed  case,  the  arbitrators  in  these  tribunals 
ave  no  power  to  compel  the  parties  to  settle  their  difibrences 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  court :  if  they  agree,  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  are  registered,  and  it  has  then 
the  force  of  a  judicial  decree ;  if,  after  stating  their  differ- 
ences and  hearing  the  suggestions  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
parties  still  disagree,  no  record  is  made  of  the  proceeding, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  their  respective  rights  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  |t  is  necessary,  however, 
that  before  a  suitor  commences  an  action  in  the  superior 
courts,  he  should  prove  that  he  has  already  applied  to  one 
of  the  courts  of  conciliation.  These  courts,  which  are  attended 
with  very  small  expense  to  the  suitors,  were,  soon  after  «ieir 
establisnment,  multiplied  rapidly  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  are  said  to  have  produced  an  astonishing  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  contentious  litigation.  (See  Tableau  des  Etats 
Danoig,  par  Catteau,  tome  i.^.  296.) 

ARBL AST,  or  ARBALEST,  was  the  name  more  par- 
ticularly given  td  the  cross-bow.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in 
his  Chronicle,  published  by  Heame,  p.  378,  makes  an  espe- 
cial difference  between  the  bowmen  and  the  afblustes  or  ar- 
blasters,  the  cross-bowmen.  In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age 
it  is  called  arcubalbta,  from  arcus,  a  bow,  and  the  Greek 
Word  jS^XXw,  to  cast  or  shoot. 

The  precise  date  and  origin  of  the  arbalest  is  unknown ; 
but  it  seems  easily  derivable  from  the  larger  species  d^  bal- 
listic. Vegelius  is  inclined  to  consider  the  scorpio  to  be  the 
same  as  the  cross-bow ;  he  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he 
says  they  now  name  manvbauisttc :  and  in  later  writers  the 
modern  weapon  is  sometimes  termed  scorpio  manualis. 

Pitiscus,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  assigned  the  introduction  of 
the  arbalest  into  the  Roman  armies  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  or  a  little  earlier. 

Strtitt  thought  that  the  cross-bow  wa^  introduced  into 
England  about  the  thirtoenth  century  ;  biit  Daines  Barring- 
ton  comes  probably  neaivi-  tn  the  truth  (Archeeolo^i(i,\o\.  vii. 
p.  40),  wlieh  he  incljnes  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  arba- 
lest, and  not  the  long  bow,  which  was  used  with  such  de- 
structive effect  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  the  Normans. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arbalest  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  at  their  first  arrival.  We  have  no 
mentioii  whatever  of  it  in  any  writer  or  document  of  the 
Saxon  times,  but  in  the  Domesduy  Survey,  compiled  in  1086, 
we  have  several  arrubaUstarii,  captains  of  cross-bow  men, 
among  the  tenants  in  chief.  No  such  appellation  is  given 
in  that  record  to  any  person  who  held  lauds  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Brompton,  in  Twysden's  Scriptores,  col.  1278,  says,  that 
the  use  of  the  arbalest  having  been  laid  aside,  was  revived 
by  King  Richard  I.,  who  was  afterwards  killed  by  an  arrow 
shot  from  one  at  the  siege  of  Chains. 

The  arrows  for  the  cross-bow  were  called  quarrels,  from 
the  French  carreaux.  More  will  be  said  of  the  use  of  the 
cross-bow  in  the  account  of  Archery. 

ARBOGAST,  LOUIS  FREDERIC  ANTOINE,  was 
born  at  Mutzig  in  Alsace,  in  1759.  According  to  the 
accoimt  given  in  the  Biagraphie  Universelle,  he  was  suc- 
cessively professor  of  mathematics  at  the  school  of  artil- 
lery at  Strasburg,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  the  same 
town.  He  afterwards  represented  ^e  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  in  the  national  convention,  where,  however, 
he  took  no  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  his  name  only 
appears  to  some  reports  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  also 
a  principal  actor  in  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  public 
instruction,  to  the  affairs  of  which  he  particularly  devoted 
himself.  Aflor  the  dissolution  of  the  convention,  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  central  school  of  his  de- 
partment at  Strasburg,  where  he  died  April  8, 1803,  leanng 
a  name  which  must  be  placed  high  among  those  of  the 
analysts  of  his  day,  and  a  character  without  reproach. 

Arbogasfs  first  work  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  under  the  title  o^Essai  surde  Nouveaux  Principes 
de  Calcul  Diffcrentiel  et  Integral,  independants  de  la  Theorie 
des  infiniment  Petiti,  et  de  celle  de  Limites.  This  essay  is 
not  printed,  but  from  his  own  account  of  it  in  the  preface  to 
the  Calcui  dei  Derivattom,  it  appears  that  he  had,  partially  \ 


at  least,  anticipated  the  leading  points  of  the  TUorie  tP  3 
Factions  of  Legrange* 

In  1790  (Laeroix,  Cole.  Dif.,  1792;  Bhi^.  Univ.)  \  • 
gained  the  prize  proposed  bv  the  academy  of  Pctetibur,;  \  - 
an  essay  en  the  nature  of  the  arbitrary  functions  oontait.*  <l 
in  the  integrals  of  partbl  diflSerential  equations.  In  :li.« 
paper  he  takes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Laeroix  finally  r^t  i- 
blishes,  the  view  maintained  by  Lagrange  and  Euler  ajratn  -t 
D'Alembert,  in  fa\x>ur  of  the  discontinuity  (Laeroix,  Ca/r 
DiW.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  666). 

but  his  great  work  is  the  Cakul  des  Derivations,  pQh!i«h«^i 
at  Strasburg  in  1 800.  Its  main  object,  and  we  can  htrv 
state  no  mote,  is  the  law  of  deriintion  of  the  suooesstvc  ro. 
eflilcientA  of  a  dei'elopment  from  one  another,  when  the  c\- 

?Tession  is  more  complicated  than  a  fVinction  of  a  biuomi^I. 
'herefore  Taylor's  theorem  and  common  dtfTerenttation  art* 
particular  cases  of  Arbogast's  method.    It  is  an  embarra^  ^u  * 
work  to  read,  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  notation  «. 
and  the  complexity  of  the  algebraical  part ;  but  it  conuiti  <^ 
much  that  is  ele^nt,  and  which  may  eventually  K^cn.* 
useful.    M.  Laeroix  thinks  that  it  has  not  been  rvtvi\<  . 
with  sufficient  fkvour,  and  cites  an  unpublished  memoir 
M.  Francais,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  M.  Arl^  - 
gaat,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  his  work,  in  which  t'.c 
former  had  applied  the  method  to  a  question  of  mechaiur«. 
and  had  succeeded  in  a  development  which  he  (M.  Lacr  :\  • 
thinks  would  be  almost  impracticable  by  common  meth  »'>. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  Calctd  de^  iJ^-r  1 
vations  contains  the  first  iue  of  the  separation  of  syml>«  '1^    * 
operation  and  of  quantity,  which  has  since  thrown  so  iittirh 
light  on  the  connexion  of  various  parts  of  analyais.  (S- *• 
Laeroix,  Calc.  Dif.,  vol.  iil.,  p.  726.) 

ARBOIS,  a  town  in  Frandb,  in  th^  department  of  Juri« 
and  the  arrondissement  of  Poligny,  about  sit  miles  N.N  .1 
from  the  town  of  Poligny,  and  twenty-three  miles  in  t  • 
same  direction  from  Lons  le  Saunier,  the  capital  ot   t 
department.    It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  i  ^   r 
Cuisance  (a  feedei:   of  the    Loue,  which   emptie^    it^ 
into  the  Doubs,  and  so  into  tne  Saone  and  Uhotic).  i 
far  from  the  north-eastern  ridge  of  Jura.    It  is  mat   ..i   . 
well  built.     The  wines  of  the  peighbourhood  of  Art     . 
are  highly  esteemed,  especially  that  which,  frum   b- 
made  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  has  the   n:i:i'c 
vin-de-gelte  (frost  wine).    Leather,  paper,  and  eh  mi. 
among  its  manufactures.     The  population    in  1^Jo    ▼ 
between  6000  and  7000.    It  is  the  scat  of  ^trihu^.  > 
premiere  instance  (a  subordinate  civil  and  criminal  c 
under  the  Cour  Royale  (asaize  court)  of  Besan^un.  B-  . 
the  revolution  there  were  several  religious  establi&kixie:r  .  .• 
Arbois. 

It  possesses  some  Celtic  and  Roman  monuments,  an«!  ';  . . 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  which  is  considered  by  iht 
habitants  to  be  haunted.    The  tradition  is  thought  U^  :  . 
originated  from,  or  been  confirmed  by,  an  act  of  cr\ 
committed  by  Mahaut  of  Arbois,  Countess  of  Bur^r*  :   . 
who  when  some  poor  persons  had  taken  refitge  with  L^  r 
time  of  famine,  ordered  them  to  be  con&aed  in  a  I  . -: 
building,  and  burnt  in  it.     Lat  46°  55'  N..  long-  ol^  :, .    l. 
of  Greenwich. 

This  town  gave  birth  to  General  Pichegru*  (M.  B- 
Balbi,  Did.  Vniversel  de  la  Franoe.) 

ARPROATH.    [See  ABK&3R0TinncK.J 

ARBUTHNOT,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  wit  and  pi. 
cian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlC  ; 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father  was  a  cler|r^uij; 
the  Scotch  episcopal  church. 

Arbuthnotwas  educated  in  the  University  of  A  be  nit- 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  medicine.    Tbc^  r-  .   - 
lution  having  deprived  his  father  of  his  church  p»v.   - 
ment,  and  a  small  paternal  estate  beinff  iu^fficient  fvr  i 
comfortable  support  of  the  family,  the  Doctor   cani«-    • 
I^ndon  in  pursuit  of  fortune.    He  began  by  teaefaic^  '-   . 
thematics  as  a  means  of  subsistence.     Dr.  Woodv  .r     « 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  qf  the  Earth,  pub«ix:.,.i 
in  1695,  contained  an  account  of  the  univeml  Ufjijv: 
which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  thought  to  be  irrecoodlabW    «  * 
philosophical  truth.     He  therefore  drew  up  a  work    < 
titled  An  Examination  qf  Dr.  WoodwanCt  Acrtt^u: 
the  Deluge,  with  a  Comparison  between  Stenos  PJksicp%- .^  .\ . 
and  the  Doctors,  in  the  case  qf  Marine  Bodies  dsaff  '.u. 
the  Earth,  1697,  8>-o.,  which  brought  him  into  iiotir«  as  f  n 
author.    His  extensive  learning  and  oonveisatioiial  tmkt:;t 
introduced  him  gradually  into  practice,  and  be  became  o;^  *  • 


ARC  a 

naag  nnmlMii  of  idiUfj  wUt*  btoMom*.  It  haa  laMv 
beguu  to  flower  about  Laodon,  but  ia  alill  m  nn  plant.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  peat  soiL 

For  other  apeciei  of  arbutua  lee  AftCTOSTAFtlTt.<». 

A  RC,  from  the  LaLn  arcur,  a.  bow,  iigtuOei  any  part  of  a 
euiTB  line,  u  A  C  B.  The  atnifiht  Un  A  B,  wbicfa  joina 
the  exlremitiea  of  the  arc,  i«  called  ita  chokd. 


For  the  arc  of  act'rcfa,  lee  Anglb,  where  the  method  of 
finding  tlie  arc  from  iU  angle,  and  the  coaveree.  is  given. 
Fur  the  properties  of  the.  area  of  varioua  curves,  see  their 


U  IS  found  necessary  to  a 


0  the  following  a: 


a  by  the  i: 


Every  arc  is  Krcater  than  ita  chord,  but,  wl 
to  the  chord  throuf^out,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  sides 
of  any  rectilinear  figure  which  contains  it.  Thus  A  C.B  is 
Rre^tur  than  A  B,  but  less  than  the  sum  of  A  D,  D  E,  and 
£  B.  If  .randy  be  tha  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
curve,  the  general  method  of  finding  tht  -  '  -> 
graiion  of  the  formula 

■Jdi^  +  ity". 
or,  in  the  language  of  tbe  fluxional  calculua, 
fluent  of  Vi?  +  y*. 

The  practical  method  of  finding  the  length  of  an  arc, 
which  is  an  approKimation  to  the  precL>ding  process,  is  as 
follows.  Divide  the. arc  into  a  number  of  smaUer  arcs, 
making  tbe  number  large  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required,  and  add  ttwether  the  cliords  of  the 
(iiualler  area.  The  sum  of  tbe  uiords  will  difler  very  little 
from  the  arc,  even  when  the  number  of  sub-divisions  is  not 
very  larue.  For  instance,  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  ten  million  of  inches,  ia  7,8^3,982 
iocliea,  within  half  an  inch.  Divide  this  quadrant  into  ten 
equal  ports,  and  the  sum  of  the  cliorda  is  7,8-15,91U  inches: 
divide  the  quadrant  into  fifty  parts,  and  tbe  same  sum  is 
7.SS3,639  inches,  which  is  not  wrong  by  more  than  one 
part  out  of  24,3 1 6.  For  only  twcDty  Kubdivisions  the  sum  of 
the  chords  is7,llSl,OG3  inches,  wrong  only  by  one  part  out 
of  3890.  Therefbco,  fur  every  practical  purpose,  an  are  of 
a  circle  (and  the  same  may  be  said  ol  every  other  curve) 
U  the  polyi^n  made  by  the  chords  of  a  moderate  number 
of  sub-divisions  of  tbe  arc. 

The  preceding  proDcrty  is  (but  in  what  manner  our  Umita 
will  not  permit  us  to  snow)  aoonsequence  of  the  foUowinf;  pro- 
position. Let  there  be  a  number  of  arcs,  such  as  A  C  B,  cut 
off  the  same  curve,  having  their  chords  parallel  lo  tbe  tangent 


X  C  V.  Then,  a*  A  B  moves  parallel  to  iu  first  poaition 
towuidi  X  Y,  C  D  not  only  decreeaea  without  limit,  but  ita 
proportion  to  A  B  decreases  without  limit;  that  is,  let  any 
number,  however  great,  be  named ;  then  shall  A  B,  before 
it  rcuches  X  Y,  reach  a  position  in  which  it  contains  C  D 
mora  than  that  number  of  times.  This  proposition  ia 
startling  to  the  beginner  in  mathematics,  and  should  be 
considered  by  him  with  great  attention.  It  may  be  illus 
trated  in  the  following  manner :  — Suppose  that  while  A  B 
moves  from  its  first  position  towards  X  Y,  and  has  reached 
ab,  a  microscope  moves  with  and  over  it,  which  increases  in 
ma(tnifying  power  tab  moves  io  auch  a  manner  that  a  b 
always  appears  in  the  glass  aa  large  as  A  B  to  the  naked 
eye.  Then  aCb  will  not  be  magnified  into  the  form  A  C  B, 
but  into  AQB,  where  QD  grows  less  and  less  without 
limit,  as  a  A  appnachei  towards  X  Y.  Bui  if  two  straight 
lines  bad  been  taken,  aa  in  the  fbllawing  figure,  a  b  could  not 
have  been  niagnifled  to  A B  without  changing  aC  b  into 


ACB. 


Formerly,  the  term  arc  waa  fluently  confounded  wil! 

angle,  which  arose  from  the  practice  of  measuring  allk''<^ 
by  arcs  of  the  circle.  For  such  terms  a*  arc  or  ■Liyatio> 
&c.,  we  refer  to  Anolb  op  Elivatiok,  Sic. 

ARC,  JOAN  or  JEANNE  OF.  sumamed  tbe  •  M  ■ 
of  Orleans,'  from  her  heroic  dcfcnm  of  that  city,  was  l>  .:i 
about  the  yenr  1410  or  141 1,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  D.i.. 
remy,  near  the  Meuse.  and  about  three  leagues  soutii  . 
Vaucoiileura,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne.     Uerpiuvi.: 
were  humble  and  honest  peasants.      The  district  wb,'   ;. 
markafale  for  the  devout  simplicity  of  its  inhabitoiiis. 
well'os  fur  those  romantic   superstitians  which  in  a   r. 
a)^  are  80  often  allied  with  religion.     It  appears  fmni  : :, 
copious  depositions  of  witnesses  IKtm  the  neighbnuili'>  •'. 
Domremy,  examined  at  Joan's  trial,  that  she  was   u:    . 
milling  in  her  prayers,  and  other  religious  cxeiviM.-;^,   . 
was  strongly  imbued,  at  a  very  early  age,  with  the  pn. '.     . 
ing  aupersLiiions  of  her  n-" -  — 


During  that  period  of  anarchy  in  Fnim,  when  -^ 
supreme   power   which    had  fallen   ftvm   the   hand*   <i 
monarch  deprived  of  his  reason   waa  di^iulad  for  hi    i   ' 
rival   houses   of  Orleans   and   Burgundy,   tbe  oonteiHi  - 
parties  carried  on  war  more  by  murder  and   roaasacre   t- 
by  regular  battles.     When  an  army  waa  wantad,   bnth   I 
recourse  to  tbe  English,  and  these  conquering  rtrwii.  -. 
made  the  unfortunate  French  feel  atill  deeper  Ibe  hurr    . 
and  ravages  of  war.     At   first,   the   pcnniar   fcelinx   k  . 
undecided  ;   but  when,  on   tbe   death  of  Chailea  \  1  .  r 
crown  fell  to  a  young  prince  who  adopted  the  ArmagnAi-  -    . 
whilst  the  house  of  Burgundy  had  sworn  allegiunrc  l>' 
foreigner  (Henry  V.)  as  king  of  France,  then,  indeed.  ; 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  French  were  in  favour  or ' 
Armagnacs,  or  the  truly  patriotic  party.   ReoiM*  aswa> '. 
village  of  Domremy,  it  was  still  interested  in  the  i'^^  > 
the  struggle.  It  was  decidedly  Armagnsc,  andwas  strvr./' 
ened  In  this  sentiment  by  the  rivalry  of  a  neigfabourii)^  >.. 
lage  which  adopted  Burgundian  colours. 

Political  and  party  interests  were  thus  (broad  upon  \'-t- 
enthusiastic  mind  of  Joan,  and  minsied  with  il^  p.  • 
legends  which  she  had  caught  fium  the  traditiona  ■.[  '  ■ 
Virgin,  A  prophecy  was  current,  that  a  virgin  should  r 
France  of  its  enemies ;  and  this  prophecy  seems  to  han-  '.•  :■ 
realised  hy  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joan.  The  c--rt.  > 
her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when  a  supemaii:- '. 
vision  first  appeared  to  her.  Sfae  dexeribes  it  as  a  ki'.: 
Ugnt,  accompanied  by  a  voire  telling  her  to  b«  devool  .  r  . 
good,  and  promising  her  the  protection  of  heaven.  J.  i. 
responded  by  a  TOW  (^eternal  chastity.  In  tkiiibenspfM  i 
notning  beymid  the  effect  of  imaginatton.  Fnm  that  tr<-  ■• 
the  voice  or  voices  continued  to  haunt  Joan,  and  to  <•  > 
the  enthusiastic  and  restless  wishes  of  her  own  bean.  \\  - 
shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  her  declaratMns  made  bri  r  ■ 
those  who  were  appointed  by  tbe  king  to  inanire  im.>  i'  - 
credibility  of  her  mission.  Her  own  simple  and  '  - 
account  was,  that  *  voices'  ws«  her  visitnn  and  odi.-.. -• 
and  that  they  prompted  her  to  quit  her  natire  plir*.  t  ., 
up  rrtus,  dri^'e  the  Ibe  beft««'her,  and  pncvre  U-i  .. 
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Charieg,  this  prince  wa4  crowned  in  the  cathedra,  oonae- 
«aled  to  IhU  eeremony,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominions  of 
hb  enemiee.  W«U  might  an  age  even  mora  advanced 
than  the  tfteenth  centiuy  belieye,  that  supeihoman  inter- 
fcrance  manifested  itself  in  the  deeds  of  Joan. 

Borne  historians  relate  tisat,  immediately  after  the  ooro- 
nation,  the  Maid  of  Orieans  expressed  to  tne  king  her  wish 
to  retire  to  her  family  at  Domremy ;  hut  there  is  little  proof 
of  such  a  resolution  on  her  part,  In  Beptember  of  the  same 
year,  we  And  her  holding  a  command  in  the  royal  army^ 
which  had  taken  possession  of  Bt.  Denis,  where  she  hung 
up  her  arms  in  the  cathedral.  Soon  after,  the  French  gene- 
rals compelled  her  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  Paris,  in  which 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was 
pierced  through  the  thigh  with  an  arrow.  It  was  die  ilrst 
time  that  a  foroe  in  which  she  served  had  suffered  defeat. 
Charles  immediately  retired  once  more  to  the  Loire,  and 
there  are  few  reeords  of  Joan's  exploits  during  the  winter. 
About  this  time  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  enn^ling  her  f^ 
mily,  and  the  district  of  Domremy  was  declared  free  from 
aU  tax  or  tribute.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  English  and 
Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of  Compi^gne;  and  Joan 
threw  herself  into  the  town  to  preserve  it,  as  she  had  before 
saved  Orieans,  from  their  assaults.  Bhe  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  it  when  she  headed  a  sally  against  the  Burgundian 
quarters,  in  which  she  was  taken  by  some  officers,  vmo  gave 
her  up  to  the  Burgundian  oommanaer,  John  of  Luxemburg^ 
Her  capture  appears,  from  die  records  of  the  Pa^sia^  par- 
liament, to  have  taken  place  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1 430. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyed  to  J<^n  of  Luxemburg's 
flbrtress  of  Beaurevoir,  near  Cambmy,  cries  of  venjpance 
were  heard  among  the  Anglican  partisans  in  France, 
The  English  themselves  were  not  foremost  in  this  unworthy 
seal.  Joan,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  escape 
by  leaping  from  the  top  of  the  donjon  at  Beaurevoir,  was 
at  length  handed  over  to  die  English  partizans,  and  con- 
ducted to  Rouen.  The  University  of  Paris  called  loudlv  for 
the  trial  of  Joan,  and  several  lettera  are  extant,  in  which 
that  body  reproaches  Uie  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  English 
with  th«;ir  tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  PuceUe  to  justice. 

The  zeal  of  the  University  was  at  length  satisfied  by  letters 
patent  from  the  King  of  England  and  France,  authorizing  the 
trial  of  the  Puerile,  but  stating  in  plain  terms  that  it  was  at 
the  demand  of  public  opinion,  and  at  the  especial  request 
of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  of  the  University  of  Paris^ — 
expressions  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  delay  in 
issuing  the  letters,  sufficiently  prove  the  reluctance  of  the 
English  council  to  sanction  the  extreme  m.easure  of  ven- 
geance. After  several  months*  interrogatories,  the  judges 
who  conducted  the  trial  drew  from  her  confessions  the  arti- 
eles  of  accusation :  these  asserted,  that  Joan  pretended  to 
have  had  visions  from  the  time  when  she  was  thirteen  years 
dd;  to  have  been  visited  by  the  archangeb  Grabriel  and 
Michael,  the  saints  Catharine  and  Margaret,  and  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  these  celestial  beings  to  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin  Charles;  that  she  pretended  to  know  St. 
Michael  from  St.  Gabriel,  and  St.  Catharine  from  St.  Mar- 
garet ,  that  she  pretended  to  reveal  the  future ;  and  had 
assumed  male  attire  by  die  order  of  God.  Upon  these 
charges  her  accusers  wished  to  convict  her  of  sorcery. 
Moreover,  they  drew  from  her  answers,  that  she  declined 
Co  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church  whenever  l^er 
voices  told  her  the  contrary.  This  was  declued  to  be 
heresy  and  schism,  and  to  merit  the  punishment  of  fire. 

These  articles  were  dispatched  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  all  the  liscullies  agreed  in  condemning  such  acts  and 
opinions,  as  impious,  diabolical,  and  heretical.  This  judg- 
ment came  back  to  Rouen ;  but  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
asaessore  were  unwilling  that  Joan  snould  be  condemned ; 
and  even  the  English  in  authority  seemed  to  Ihink  im- 
prisonment a  sufncient  punishment  The  truth  is,  that 
Joan  was  threatened  with  the  stake  unless  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  ohufch,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  that  is, 
acknowledged  her  visions  to  be  raise,  forswore  male  habits 
and  arms,  and  owned  herself  to  have  been  wrong.  Every 
means  were  used  to  induce  her  to  submit,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  she  was  hrousht  for^  on  a  public  scaffold  at 
Rouen,  aad  ^le  bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  read  the 
aentenee  of  condemnation,  which  was  to  be  flowed  by 
burning  at  the  stake.  Whilst  it  was  reading,  every  exhorta- 
don  was  used,  and  Joan's  courage  fbr  once  ftifling,  Ae  gave 
vttera&ce  to  words  of  contrition,  and  expressed  her  willing- 
jNi#foiirtM8ut,%Dds«veh«rielffrom  the  flames.  ATritten 


form  of  confiMsion  wat  iBst»nt|y  podocA  tad  Md  to  her. 

and  Joan,  not  knowing  hpw  to  wnte,  signed  it  with  a  crb^. 


Her  sentence  was  commuted  tP  perpetual  impriaoAment,  *  tu 
the  bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  anguish/  She  «««s 
borne  back  from  the  scaffold  to  prison ;  whilst  those  who  h<ui 
come  to  see  the  sight  displayea  the  usual  disappnintmriAt 
of  unfeeling  crow£i,  and  even  threw  stones  in  tbdr  mnatx. 

When  brought  back  to  her  prison,  Joan  aubmiUea  to 
att  that  had  been  requirad  of  h^r,  and  assnqmd  her  kmsu^ 
dres^ :  but  when  two  days  liad  elapsed,  and  when  in  the 
soUtude  of  her  prison  the  young  heroine  repalled  this  last 
scene  of  weakness,  fbrinlng  spch  a  contrast  with  the  gluriuus 
fbats  of  her  hfe,  remorse  and  shame  took  |K>ssession  of  b<r, 
and  her  rehgioqs  enthusiasm  returned  in  all  its  aotient 
fbrce.  She  neaxd  hertfcicei  reproaching  her»  and  lui'lcr 
ttus  impulse  ^e  seixed  the  ma)e  attire  which  had  been  per- 
fidiously left  within  her  reach,  put  it  on,  and  avowed  h^r 
altered  mind,  her  resumed  belief  her  late  visions,  and  htr 
resolve  no  longer  to  belie  the  powerful  impulses  under  ithjt-u 
she  bad  acted.  '  What  I  resolved/  saia  she,  '  I  fesolvc\l 
against  truth.  Let  me  su0er  my  sentence  at  once,  rath«r 
than  endure  what  I  suffer  in  prison.* 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  knew  that  if  Joan  were  oner 
out  of  the  power  of  the  court  that  tried  her*  the  chaptr  r  <  { 
Rouen,  who  were  somewhat  favourably  disposed,  would  l*  ( 
again  give  her  up  to  punishment;  and  fears  were  entr-r- 
tained  that  she  might  ultimately  be  released,  and  gain  dl  » 
converts.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  away  w  >ih 
her  at  once,  and  the  cringe  of  relapse  was  considered  Mjifi- 
cient.  A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  the  old  market  ^t 
Rouen,  and  scaflblds  plaoej  round  it  for  the  iudges  mti 
ecclesiastics :  Joan  was  brought  out  on  the  last  da)  uf  Mi » 
1431 ;  she  wept  piteously,  and  showed  the  same  weakoi-?*  s* 
when  she  first  beheld  the  stake.  But  now  no  merc>  »  *p 
shown.  They  placed  on  her  head  the  cap  used  to  mark  tiic 
victims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  fire  soon  ronsamed  u.t 
unfortunate  Joa^  of  Arc.  When  the  pile  bad  burned  uui,  ^^ 
the  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

{t  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  party  mos»t  disgrace  ailarhc* 
on  account  of  ^his  barbarous  muj4er :  whether  to  the  Bur- 
gundians, who  sold  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  the  £nglt:>b,  y  u  > 
permitted  her  execution ;  the  French^  of  that  part*  ^  ;u. 
brought  it  about  and  perpetrated  it;  or  the  French #  U  ih: 
opposite  side,  who  made  so  few  efforts  to  rescue  her  to  ai>.m 
they  owed  their  liberation  and  their  national  exi^Wl.t\ 
The  story  of  the  Msid  of  Orieans  is  throughout  di»;u'-*i  - 
(ul  to  every  one,  fnend  and  foe ;  it  tbrmi>  one  of  the  ^xeaxc^: 
b)ots  and  one  of  the  most  curio^8  eaign^as  in  historic  upr  ti: 
It  has  sometimes  been  sju^ested  Chat  she  wa»  mcrri)  s 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests;  but  this  suppoMtJU>u  vC 
hard;Iy  satisfy  those  who  jeai^  with  attention  me  history  ^'i 
Joan  of  Arc.' 

It  is  asserted  (Biog.  Univ,,  art.  Jeanne  d*AreX  sa>d  pr^ 
hably  correctly^  that  there  is  no  genuine  likeyiesa  of  Jo«ui  ^ 
Are  extant.    Our  medal  is  taken  fh)m  a  French  work ;  /v » 
1  Eamiltes  de  la  France  iUusiries  par  Iss  monumens^  &c.  Ti 
ries  des  plus  rares  et  curieux  cabinetz  du  Ro^ume^  &- 
Par  J.  de  Bie  Calcographe,  Pans,  1634. 

The  works  on  the  suoject  of  Joan  of  Aro  are  very  nuxnir- 
reus.  M.  Chaussard  enuraecates  upwards  of  four  hundi^ 
either  expressly  devoted  to  her  Ufe  or  including  her  htt<»*r> 
fler  adventures  form  the  subject  of  VoUaires  jMem  -wX 
La  PuceUe,  and  of  a  tra^dy  bv  Schiller ;  hut  peihaps  i.  • 
best  production  of  the  kind  is  Mr.  Southey*s  poeni  bean  ^' 
her  name. 

(The  sources  which  have  been  here  consulted  an  tiic 
original  memoirs  of  the  times^  together  with  the  Bumer.tui 
biographies.  That  of  M.  Lebrun  des  Channedes  is  ih& 
fullest.  It  was  written  by  a  prefet,  at  the  epoch  of  1  **  A 
to  flatter  the  Bourbons.  The  publication  by  M.  Laveri) . 
however,  of  extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  BUdiothiqae  du  R  ^ 
contains  every  thing  relating  to  the  trials  of  the  Pucci^  ^ 
and  is  a  source  at  once  am^e  and  respectable.  UaAirtu- 
nately,  the  verv  trials  themselves  are  fhll  of  paitiahu ;  tiwi 
which  took  place  afterwards  lor  the  reversal  of  Joui  * 
condemnaticm  records  the  teslimanv  of  witnesses^  Km.* 
all  one  way,  and  dictated  evidenUy  If  the  readiea  of  tijc 
period.) 

ARCAPB  signifies  a  series  of  swhea  on  iaeulatnd  picn. 
fbrming  a  screen^  and  also  the  space  incUMed  by  such.   T;  > 
is,  perhaps,  a  limitation  of  the  term  within  that  usually  gi^t .. 
to  It;  but  arcade  is  pnmeriy  a  correlative  of  eoktumUr^  Awi 
/  9hQuld  uot  therefore  j^j^yB  a  nore  jsxtepsiTe  tjfpifirati  r 
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What,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  term,  are  in  this  ccun- 
Iry  callea  piazzas,  and  most  particularly  the  part  so  termed 
of  thu  buildings  in  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  are  strictly 
arcades ;  and  the  new  market  within  the  inclosed  area  of 
that  same  place  or  square,  to  which  the  term  piazza  properly 
applies,  exemplifies*  in  a  great  part  of  its  exterior,  the  cocre- 
laliTe  term  colonnade. 

Arcade  is  but  another  and  a  rahstantiYe  form  ot  arched; 
and  although  it  may  be  well  to  restrict  it,  as  a  substantive,  to 
the  meaning  given  above,  yet  li  may  be  conveniently  and  ap- 
propriately usM,  aa  an  amectivey  instead  of  atchedt  as  in  the 
description  of  the  antient  Koman  aqueduct;  though  it  would 
be  somewhat  absurd  to  designate  such  works  as  the  bridges 
over  the  Thamea  at  London  arcade,  or  to  speak  of  them 
asarcaded. 

ARCA'DIA.  on^  of  the  antient  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, now  the  Morea,  eomprising  the  central  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  It  ex« 
tended  firum  about  37^  la/  to  3^^  N.  lat,  and  from  ^1°  52' 
to  i'JP  36'  fi.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  liCal4vryia,  the 
antient  Cynsstha  in  the  north  to  Samara  in  the  south,  near 
whieh  it  must  have  beeii  separated  from  Laconia,  waa  about 
5U  milea.    Its  breadth  varied  from  35  to  41  miles. 

On  the  north  and  north-west  it  waa  separated  from 
Achaia  and  £lis  by  a  range  of  niountain^  which  branching 
off  from  Cylleno  (now  Zyria),  the  hignest  point  of  the 
Pek>ponnesus,  said  to  be  about  nine  sti^ia,  or  5400  Gteek 
feet  in  height  (Staph.  Bya.),  ran  in  a  westerlv  direction, 
and  was  known  by  the  several  appellations  of  Aroanius^ 
Lampeia,  Erymanthus  and  Pholbe:  on  the  west  it  was 
separated  fromTriphylia  by  mountaina  which  are  a  southerly 
contiunation  of  Phol&e,  but  the  names  of  which  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  us :  on  the  southt  its  boundary  towards 
Laconia  may  be  considered  the  high  land  from  which  the 
water  flows  in  opposite  direotions,  southwards  into  the 
Euiotas  and  north warda  into  the  Alpheua;  its  separation 
from  Messenia  waa  the  hiffh  land  W.  of  Lyoosura,  running 
between  the  bed  of  the  Nona  and  the  scurces  of  the  Pamisus, 
and  containing  the  great  mountain  Tetr6si  (Cerausium), 
a  pturt  of  Lyessum.  On  the  east  it  waa  smrated  from 
Am>lis  by  the  ridge  known  under  the  several  appellations 
of  Partbenium,  Artemiaium,  and  Trachy.  Its  area  is  cal- 
culated by  Mr.  Clinton  iFa$H  HeUemdt  L  385)  at  1701 
English  square  miles,  being  next  in  sife  to  Laconia,  which 
was  the  )ai>^t  and  most  populous  proviaoe  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. According  to  the  calculation  of  the  same  author, 
the  free  population  of  Arcadia  may  have  amounted  to 
107,850  persons,  and  by  adding  half  that  number  of  slaves, 
he  makes  the  aggregate  amount  161,750 — about  ninety-five 
peraona  to  each  square  mile,  whieh,  oonsidering  that  a 
large  port  of  Arcadia  is  fertile,  is  probably  below  tne  trutii, 
at  least  in  its  moal  prosperous  days. 

Arcadia  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greeee, 
though  its  mountains  are  of  much  less  elevation.  The 
eentro  of  the  Morea  may  be  considered  as  a  high  table-land, 
which  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills :  the  valleys 
of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and  Caphyse,  which  run 
£rom  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  Arcadia,  are  of  oon- 
aiderabW  extent  when  oomparod  with  others  in  the  Morea, 
aad  ahow  the  general  level  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  table- 
land :  ftom  the  west  aide  of  these  valleys  the  long  slope  liea 
wrestwaidt  as  we  see  by  the  oonrse  of  the  Alpheiua  and  its 
iributaraa;  that  to  the  eastern  ooast  ia  more  steep  and 
shorter.  The  plains  of  Caphytt,  Tegea,  Mantineia«  and 
Orchemeans,  whieh  last  is  only  separated  from  that  of 
Mftntioeia  by  a  low  narrow  rMge,  may  be  considered  as  one : 
ite  leofftfa  is  about  twenty-ftve  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  one  to  ei^.  The  modern  town  of  Tripolitsfc  (probably 
OD  the  site  of  rallantinm)  is  oft  this  elevated  plain,  where, 
m  tbe  month  of  Mareh,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with 
snow,  while  the  sea-eeast  ei^oys  warm  and  pleasant  weather. 
These  eastern  ralleys  Imve  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
beinff  so  enclosed  by  mountains  that  the  water  is  often 
nnaUe  to  find  an  outlet.  At  the  lowest  parts  of  them  small 
lakes  and  aunhes  are  fomei^  though  sometimes  the  water 
m  earried  off  by  snbtefianeous  tunnels.  Such  phenomena 
are  of  firequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of  Areadia,  whieh  is 
a  limestone  eountiy :  these  high  vaHeys,  in  fact,  belong 
neither  to  the  water  system  of  the  Alpheiua  nor  to  that  of 
tbe  enall  atrasms  whieh  enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast 
Biein^  now  entirely  deprived  of  wood«  and  of  its  three  great 
eitiea,  Tegea,  Mantmsia,  and  Oiohomenus*  the  eHensive 
plain  of  TripolitJE&  presents  one  dull*  uninteresting  level 


I  In  the  south  and  west,  along  the  valleyB  of  the  Alpheiua^ 
the  Arcadian  scenery  exhibits  its  most  picturesque  features, 
recalling  to  our  recollection  all  the  beautiRil  descriptions  of 
the  poete.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis  still  abounds  in  de- 
lightful scenery.  The  sides  of  the  majestic  mountains  are 
covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  plane-trees,  while  the 
lower  hills  are  clothed  with  underwood,  and  refreshed  by 
ntimerous  rivulets. 

The  Alpheius,  the  principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  haA 
its  source  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  runs 
N.W,,  not  fiur  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  province, 
till  it  encounters  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pholoe,  when  it  enters 
the  valley  of  Olympia,  and,  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction, 
reaches  the  sea.  (See  Alprkius.)  It  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  rivers  Helisson,  Gk)rtynius,  Ladon,  and  Erymanthus, 
celebrated  in  mythology  for  the  scene  of  Hercules*  exploit 
in  killing  the  savage  boar ;  on  the  west  the  mountains  ap- 
proach 80  closely 'to  its  banks  that  the  courses  of  its  tributa- 
ries are  short,  and  in  summer  most  of  them  dry. 

The  Arcadians  were  divided  into  many  independent  states^ 
and  eaeh  of  these  contained  several  inferior  towns  or  villages. 
Of  their  number  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  forty  of  them  were  transferred,  B.C.  371, 
to  form  the  new  state  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  founded 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and  which  seems  to  have  had 
a  territory  assigned  to  it  more  extensive  than  that  of  anj 
other  Arcadian  state,  running  northwards  for  about  twenty- 
three  English  miles.  (Pausan.  viii.  27.  5. 35.  5.  36.  3.)  At 
the  time  when  Strabo  wrote,  about  a.d.  14,  be  tells  us  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  city  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory, 
and  that  even  Megalopolis  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  desert. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  insignificant  villages  in  Artadia, 
but  the  only  place  of  anv  importance  is  Tnpolitz&,  whieh 
during  the  existence  of  Turkish  oppression  in  this  unfortu- 
nate country  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  pacha.  We  may 
mention  a  few  of  the  principal  antient  cities,  though  the  sites 
of  some  of  them  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtiul.  In  the 
north  lav  Pscmhis,  near  the  modem  Khan  of  Tripotamo,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Erymanthus,  remarkable  for  the 
strength  and  sin^larity  of  its  site:  (^ynsetha,  probably 
Kal&vryta,  whose  mhabitanta  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  peculiar  savaaeness  and  fero- 
city of  their  disposition,  qualities  which  Polybiua  (iv.  21) 
attempts,  at  great  length,  to  prove  arose  from  their  hatred 
to  music,  which  was  particularly  cultivated  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen:  Sty  mphalus,  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
about  an  hour  W.S.W.  of  the  village  of  Zaraka,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Palus  Stymphalia,  once  the  fabled  haunt  <tf 
the  birds  called  Stym|>halides:  Caphyv,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  at  Khotusa,  eelebreted  for  the  defeat  of 
Aratus  and  the  Achnans  [see  Abatus]  by  the  ifitoliana  in 
the  Social  War:  Orchomenus,  at  Kalp&ki,  under  which  is  a 
plain  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
frum  the  rain-water  whieh  descends  from  the  surrounding 
hills :  on  the  east  lav  the  important  city  of  Mantir^ia.  at  the 
site  of  Paleopoli,  celebrated  for  the  death  of  Bpamincmdaa 
in  the  great  battle  between  the  Thebans  and  LsoedAmo- 
nians,  B.C.  362:  Tegeia,  at  Paleo  Epbeopi,  once  one  of 
the  most  powerful  sUtes  of  Arcadia  s  on  the  west  there  were 
no  cities  of  any  great  importance. 

Besides  the  antient  authorities  aheedy  quoted,  the  reader 
may  consult  Strabo»  viii.  388 ;  Plinv,  iv. ;  and  also  Breiten- 
bauch,  Gesclnchte  van  Arcadien^  Frankfort,  1791 ;  Leakeys 
Morea ;  Gall's  Narrative  qf  a  Journey  in  ike  Morea. 

ARCADIANS,  an  indigenoua  race,  aoeoMing  to  their 
own  aocount,  who  had  occupied  the  oentral  perU  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus flrom  time  immemorial.  According  to  Aristotle 
(see  Scholium  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  I.  397),  the 
Arcadians  expelled  a  prior  raee  from  the  country,  and  weito 
therefore  not  the  primitive  eoasessois,  if  we  sd^  tiris  trsdi- 
tk>B.  We  have  no  difficulty,  however,  ia  BH^ing  evt  that 
they  were  a  braneh  of  the  great  Pelasgie  nation,  whieh 
seems  to  have  extended,  at  one  tinw,  nesrtv  in  a  eontinued 
line  ftcm  the  Italian  peninsiida  to  Asia  Minor.  A  strong 
sonflrmation  of  this  statement  i%  that  Areadia  femishte 
speoimens  of  antient  polygonal  walto,  (such  as  at  Mantt- 
neia,  and  at  Lyeosara)— a  speeies  sT  srehiteoture  sup|x>9ed 
to  be  peeulisr  to  the  Pelasgi;  and  their  first  king  is  re- 
ported  to  have  been  the  earth-bom  Pehisgus.  Pausanias,  in 
his  account  of  its  early  history,  presents  us  only  with  fable ; 
and  it  is  therefore  unnceessary  to  enwmerete  the  names  of 
the  kings,  whieh  he  preteada  to  have  lessaed  frsu  difigem 
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As  Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  abounds  in 
fbrests  and  ^mM  lands,  the  character  of  its  antient  inhabi- 
tants and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great  extent,  deter- 
mined by  these  physical  circumstances.  The  tending  of 
cattle  and  bunting  were  their  chief  occupations,  and  we  find 
them  often  represented  in  all  the  rudeness  of  an  uncultivated 
state.  Men  and  swine  alike  lived  on  acorns,  and  Philo- 
stratus  Oib.  iii.)  paints  the  Arcadians  as  little  superior  to 
tho  animals  which  they  fed.  With  these  testimonies,  there- 
fore, as  to  their  character,  wo  cannot  but  wonder  how  the 
Arcadian  shepherds  could  have  acquired  their  reputation 
for  mildness  and  innocent  simplicity,  qualities  by  which 
they  are  best  known  to  i».  Polybius,  their  countryman, 
partly  explains  this  circumstance,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Arcadians,  at  first  fierce  and  savage,  were  softened  by  their 
diligent  application  to  music. 

In  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.C.  665-668,  we  find 
the  Arcadians  under  the  command  of  a  king,  Aristocrates, 
whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  account  of  his  treacherous  be- 
haviour to  the  Messenians,  and  the  country  was  then  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  (vii.  202)  tells 
us  that  they  took  part  with  their  countrj-men  against  Xerxes, 
B.  c.  480,  and  that  they  sent  to  Thermopyls  a  body  of  2120 
men  to  oppose  that  monarch.  But  if  they  had  no  larger 
number  in  the  field  than  this,  it  does  not  speak  highly  for 
their  patriotism,  nor  do  we  think  that  their  subsequent  his- 
tory proves  that  they  possessed  the  feelings  of  a  united 
people.  They  were  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  in  defence  of  any  one  willing  to  pay  them.  In 
the  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition,  r.c.  415,  they  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  botli  apmies,  nor  do  they  appear  to  hsve  acted 
as  a  nation  till  they  had  founded,  under  Epaminondas,  the 
oity  of  Megalopolis,  u.c.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  country.  From  this  time  the  Aivadians  appea/  as  a 
confederated  state  with  a  general  council  to  manage  tho 
affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  10,000 
members  (ol  fivpioi),  and  if  it  wc.re  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  What 
makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it  possessed  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which 
resided  in  the  whole  assembled  people.  Pausanias,  in 
his  Arcadica  (chap,  xxxii.),  mentions  the  counciUchamber 
{^ovXkvriipiov)  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  was  Epaminondas 
and  the  Boeotians  who  assisted  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  Spartans.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323, 
we  find  the  country  a  prey  to  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  and 
the  part  they  took  in  the  Achiean  league  did  not  celieve 
them  from  tneir  difficulties,  or  enable  Uiem  to  re-establish 
peace  and  security.  The  Romans  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  crif  their  country,  and  included  it  in  the  province  of 
Achaia,  but  their  days  of  prosperity  never  returned.  Strabo 
states,  that  in  his  time  the  country  was  desolate,  and  that 
Tegea  was  the  only  city  of  importance  which  it  contained ; 
but  Strabo  himself  did  not  visit  Arcadia.  Pausanias,  who 
examined  Arcadia  about  a.d.  174,  gives  a  minute  account 
of  its  ruined  eities,  and  of  the  numerous  antiquities  with 
whieh  it  abounded.  (See  Pausanias,  book  viiL ;  Thucydides, 
vii.  57;  Xenophon,  Helleniea,  vii.;  Diodorus,  book  xv. ; 
Herodotus,  viii.  73,  &c.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  son  of  Theo* 
dosius  the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  a.  d.  395.  Nei- 
ther his  personal  character,  nor  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaeed,  are  of  "a  nature  to  attract  much  of  our 
ottention.  lie  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  ambi- 
tious men,  who  pursued  their  own  interests  without  refer- 
ence to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  or  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius ; 
he  was  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constan- 
tine  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
and  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  its  armies.  By  his  will  he 
dnided  this  mighty  empire  between  his  two  young  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Aroadtus  became  emperor  of  the 
east,  reigning  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Eg>-pt,  from  nie  lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia ;  Honorius  became,  at  least,  nominal  emperor  of  the 
West  The  line  which  separated  the  two  kingdoms  was,  in 
lact,  much  the  same  as  that  which  now  divides  the  empire 
of  Austria  from  Turkey.  The  accession  of  Arcadius  marked 
the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  which 
subiitsted,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
duiing  a  period  of  1058  years,  in  a  state  of  continual  decay. 


It  is  curious,  that  though  the  period  is  eo|»ousIy  fur- 
nished with  historical  materials,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  on  x 
sint^le  action  which  properly  lielongs  to  the  >Mm  of  Tlid  <1  - 
sius  tho  Great.    His  historv  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  ( .  <? 
men  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  afifkirs  of  his  empire,     lie 
was  at  first  the  submissive  tool  of  Rufinus,  who  had  raiw^i 
himself  by  his  talents  to  the  notke  of  Theodosius,  and  «.i^ 
employed  by  him  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  prinri* 
Arcadius.     Rufinus  employed  all  his  influence  fo  invei^i* 
Arcadius  into  a  marriage  with  his  daushter,  but  fiulint;  tn 
this  o1)ject,  he  was  accused  of  inviting  uie  Huns  and  Gmh't 
into  Asia  and  Greece,  and  was  at  last  murdered  in  the  jit^-' 
sence  of  the  emperor  by  the  soldiera  of  the  celebrated  Stj- 
licho.    His  place  was  soon  supplied  by  a  eunuch,   Kutrtt- 
pius,  who  exceeded  even  Rufinus  in  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.    Arcadius  saw  every  thing  with  equal  iodilferpnrc, 
and  cared  neither  for  his  own  honour  nor  the  security  of  lii« 
subjects,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  ponip'*u% 
luxury  which  we  find  described  in  the  eloquent  sermon^  ->i 
St.  Cnrysostom,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  be  nar- 
rates.    We  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  clearer  insifrht  tr;t  • 
the  sort  of  lifis  spent  by  these  pageant  emperon  than  hi 
the   following  quotations  from  St.  Chiysostom.     C0^jc^.i 
tom.  xiii.  p.  192-196.)    'The  emoeror  wean  on  his  hci'i 
either  a  diadem  or  a  crown  of  gola  decorated  with  prer./  •;» 
stones  of  inestimable  value.     These  ornaments  and  >.  ^ 
purple  garments  are  reserved  for  his  sacred  person  ah^nr  : 
and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered  with  figures  of  )!*>hh  .. 
dragons.    His  throne  is  of  massive  gold.    Wherever  ^c 
appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  guards, 
and  attendants.  Their  spears,  shields,  cuirasses,  the  bnd)<-«, 
and  trappings  of  their  horses,  have  either  the  substanr<>  -r 
the  appearance  of  gold.    The  two  mules  that  draw  the  rh  j  - 
riot  of  the  monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  o\  •  .- 
with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold.  attrir:« 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  pur^'" 
curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  sise  of  the  precious  stiirn-^ 
and  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold  that  glitter  as  they  ^  r  .> 
agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage.*    In  the  Inter  ^  fi-<» 
of  his  life,  Arcadius  was  entirely  under  the  contml  ivt'  t*. 
wife,  Eudoxia,  whose  character  is  best  shown  by  the  f.i'  i 
that  she  persecuted  the  virtuous  St.  Chr)*sostom.     Airnd..  * 
died  May  I,  408,  leaving  his  empire  to  his  infant  son,  Tt.t  • 
dosius.    The  facts  of  his  life  are  to  be  gleaned  from  CKm;- 
dian,  Suidas,  and  Theodoretus. 

ARCESILA^S  was  bom  at  Pitana,  a  cttr  of  ^«oli>  :  - 
Asia  Minor;  of  his  personal  history  we  are  able  to  cdIIc*^  t  » 
few  facts  from  Suidas,  and  his  Life  by  Diogenes  LAert.i.- 
He  was  bom  B.C.  316,  and  began,  according  to  Apollodnniv 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  the  acutenc^  <^ 
his  remarks  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventctrn. 
He  died  b.c.  241,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  wa*  thr 
pupil  of  the  mathematician  Autolvcus*  his  compatriot,  ar  i 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  it  was  intended  ti  a: 
he  should  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Phii  ^ 
sophy,  however,  had  greater  charms  for  him,  and  acco<^i. 
ingly  he  became  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus  the  peripatetr. 
and  then  of  Grantor.  He  also  made  himself  acquair.t>  i 
with  the  subtile  dialectics  of  the  Megaric  school,  and  iiv 
scepticism  of  that  of  Pyrrho.  He  attached  himself  m  re 
particularly  to  the  Academic  sect,  and  became  one  of  thr  r 
leading  philosophere,  though  he  introduced  so  many  diancr^. 
that  he  was  considered  the  founder  of  what  has  been  callnl 
the  Middle  Academy.  The  Academic  sect  was  isstitate«!  I'.i 
PlatOt  and  continued  through  Speusippus,  Xenorrsic^. 
Grantor,  Polemo,  and  Crates,  to  Arcesilaus.  It  is  a  potr*. 
which  has  been  disputed,  whether  Areesilaiis  had  eslabhvhr . 
his  school  in  the  lifetime  of  Polemo  and  Crates,  or  wbeth^  « i 
are  to  consider  him  as  the  successor  of  Crates ;  but  we  th^-'s 
that  Mr.  Clinton  {Euti  Helkmeiy  vol.  i.  p.  367)  satisfacf i*rs' , 
proves,  by  reference  to  many  passages  in  antient  antk.r». 
that  Arcesilaus  established  his  school  at  the  death  of  Crant***. 
who  died  before  Polemo  and  Crates ;  that  firom  this  tvd  •: 
he  was  the  rival  of  Zeno  and  Epicuras;  that  Polemo  ar><: 
Crates,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  sucoesson;  that  the  r  i 
academy  expired  with  them,  and  was  sunerseded  b>  trr 
school  of  Arcesilaus,  which  had  l)een  fimnaed  in  their  bfr- 
lime. 

Areesilaiis  revived  the  Socratic  mode  of  teaehing,  wb  ••'* 
had  fallen  into  disuse ;  he  propounded  no  dogmatic  pnr- 
ciples  of  his  own,  but   discussed  with  much  cloqiier*<t 
and  art  the  points  proposed  to  him  by  his  pupils^    H( 
brought  forward  all  the  arguments  that  ooQld  be  suggested 
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Tt  ii  to  the  ftk^\6tt  ftfid  eenetifi  tbat  the  povrer  of  flnitahling 
additional  weighta  ift  due.  It  it  evident  that  hefore  the 
arch,  kept  in  eqnilibrium  tta  aboYe,  can  he  oTertumed,  the 
additional  pre^Aute  mttdt  h#  sach  as  to  oteroome  the  fKetion 
against  some  one  arch-stone  exerted  by  the  two  adjoining. 
And  the  adventige  ii  the  greater^  since  the  amlitional 
pressure  itself  increases  the  friction  which  opposes  it.  The 
effect  of  frietion  may  be  thtts  repieaented.    Fbst  ascertain 

the  extreme  angle 
A  ^^  at  which  a  mass  of 

^  stone,  such  as  the 
arch  Is  to  be  built 
of,  would  rest  upon 
an  inclined  plane 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial} that  is,  raise 
the  stone  A  upon 
the  stone  plane  BC  until  the  least  additional  elevation 
would  make  it  slide  down.     Measure  the  angle  CBD. 

Now  suppose  PQ RS TV 
to  be  part  of  an  arch  kept 
in  equilibrhim  without  fric 
tion.  From  T  on  both  sides 
make  the  angles  QTX, 
QTY  equal  to  CBD  above 
measured :  then  the  effect 
of  friction  is  this,  that  in- 
stead of  the  two  arch-stones 
meeting  in  T  Q,  their  line 
of  junction  might  have  been 
anywher*  in  the  angle  YTX,  without  endangierine  the 
mere  equilibriuttt.    Or  if ,  as  in  a  preceding  figure,  FM  and 
F  N  are  parallel  to  the  lower  aides  of  two  arch-stones,  and 

"  the  angles  MFX,M FY, 
NFX>;  N  FY',  be  made 
equal  tb  the  angle  BCD 
above-measured,  then,  in- 
stead of  its  being  required 
that  the  proportions  of  the 
weights  resting  on  those 
P  sides  should  be  strictly 
that  of  E M  to  EN,  they  may  be  in  the  proportions  of 
any  two  lin^s,  which,  being  set  off  from  E  towaids  S,  have 
the  end  of  the  first  between  X  and  Y,  and  that  of  the  second 
between  X'  and  Y\  The  great  latitude  which  this  gives 
to  the  constuction  (sinee  BCD  is,  for  some  materials,  as 
great  as  40°)  renders  attention  to  the  system  of  equili« 
bration  without  friction  almost  unnecessary,  so  that  any 
arch  which  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  the  arch 
kebt  in  equilibriuni  without  friction,  may  be  considered  as 
safe  from  all  fracture  Which  arises  from  tlie  slipping  of  Art 
^ch- stone.  We  can  find  no  instance  mentioned  of  an  ttrth 
which  broke  in  this  manner. 

The  difficulty  in  the  W4y  of  determining  the  best  figiM 
of  an  arch,  lies  in  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the  manner 
in  which  jpressure  is  actually  communicated.  The  nkatenals 
supposed  m  mechanical  probleihs  are  usuaDy  perfectly  rigid  i 
those  of  nature  are  compressible :  and  though  it  is  clear  that 
a  very  slight  alteration  of  form  might  throw  the  pressure 
of  one  arch-stone  almost  entire  upon  a  very  small  part  of  the 
a4ioinmg«  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the 
materials  even  to  guess  at  the  law  of  distribution.  Again, 
if  a  part  of  an  arch  be  overloaded,  but  prevented  fVom  falling 
by  tiie  friction  or  cement,  a  new  force,  not  contemplated  in 
tho  preceding  theory,  is  exerted  upon  the  remainoer.  Dr. 
Rohison,  as  &r  as  we  know,  was  the  first  who  brought 


which  we  give  In  his  own  wcftdn  iUB^aHMtd  PkU«»ophf^ 
vol.  i.  p.  640) : '  It  had  been  built  of  an  eneeedingly  soft  and 
friable  stone,  and  the  areh-stenee  were  toe  ahort.    About  « 
fortnight  before  it  fell»  chips  were  oboerved  to  be  dfopinnc 
off  from  the  joints  ef  the  arcb-^tones,  alwiit  ten  ImI  on  e«GO 
side  of  the  middle;  tint  is  at  H  and  F,  <  and  also  sttnotber 
place  OR  one  side  the  aioh  about  twenty  feet  from  its  middle,* 
that  is  at  I  and  G.    '  The  tnasons  in  the  neigMwithood 
pfognostieatsd  its  speedy  downiUI«  ssid  said  it  wonld  sepft* 
rate  in  those  places  where  the  chips  wefe  bmking  of.     At 
length  it  fell :  bnt  it  Ifarst  split  in  the  nMdle,  nnd  ebout 
fiflesn  Of  sixteen  fbet  at  each  side/  that  is  nt  D  and  B,  *  umI 
also  at  the  very  springing  of  the  areh,*  that  is  M  A  and  L 
'  Immediately  before  the  fldl*  a  shivering  or  emekM&fi^  noiae 
was  heard,  and  a  great  many  ehips  mpped  down  from 
the  middle  between  the  two  plaess  ftom  raenee  tbey  h%A 
dropped  a  fortnight  befbre,*  that  is  fhnft  a  and  ^.    *  The 
joints  opened  above  st  these  new  plaees  more  than  two  inehe^, 
and  in  the  middle  of  tho  arch  the  joints  opened  below»  %nd 
in  about  five  minutes  after  this  the  whole  came  down.   B^ra 
this  movement  was  plainly  distmgnishabie  Into  two  parts. 
The  crown  sunk  a  little,  and  the  haunches  rose  veiy  sensibly, 
and  in  this  state  it  hung  for  about  half  a  tnioQle.     The 
arch-stones  of  the  crown  were  hanging  bv  their  upper 
comers.    When  these  splintered  off,  the  whoW  ibll  dowfu* 

The  preoeding  method  of  future  also  took  pistoe  in 
several  model  arches  of  chalk,  loaded  fbr  the  pnrpose*  end 
Dr.  Robison  explains  the  phenomena  as  fbllows.  fie  sup- 
poses that  the  pressure  fh>m  the  crown  is  eommnnieate<l  m 
a  straight  line  along  as  many  vonssoirB  ss  one  stnught  Vvbk 
will  pass  through.  That  is,  he  considen  each  of  the  four 
parts  E  1>»  D  A,  A  B,  B  C,  as  one  separate  siooe,  not  lialilc 
to  be  broken.  The  preliminary  chipping  fhmi  I,  H,  F«  ukI 
G  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  Whoke  superin- 
cumbent pressure  being  there  sustained  at  the  eomer  of  tiM 
arch-stones.  When  the  atch  opened  underneatit  A.  th« 
whole  pressure  was  supported  at  a  and  6,  since  the  opeoin^' 
at  B  and  D  deprived  the  arch  of  the  support  »t  th^^^e 
points.  This  occasioned  the  chipping  there  observed  just 
before  the  fall.  We  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  t  o*«4 
mantier  in  which  the  preceding  account  is  given  renders  u 
impossible  to*  say  whether  or  no  Dr.  Robison  was  justifc^i 
in  supposing  the  line  of  communication  of  the  pres^u/^ 
to  be  straight  His  hypothesis  might  equally  appls  i\ 
A  H  D  were  a  convdx  curve,  touching  the  intrados  at  H. 
This  exporiment  should  be  repelled,  with  mote  attention  to 
minute  circumstances  and  actual  measurement. 

This  very  ingenious  and  probable  explanatkHi,  whic\u 
supposing  the  slipping  of  individual  vouasoirs  to  be  ituiK  <• 
sible,  nlay  be  oonstdmd  as  ahnost  unobjectionable,  led  lU 
author  to  recommend  that  the  atch  riiould  always  be  i&mdt 
so  fiat  as  to  admit  the  same  straight  line  being  drawn  ^  • 
as  to  pass  thltMfgh  some  point  of  every  vonssoir  on  each  Mti« 
of  the  key^stone.  That  such  an  aioh  cannot  be  dastru^  ed 
without  either  removing  the  pier,  or  orushing  the  male* 
rial,  is  evident  in  the  case  of  a  triangular  mh*  9hpf.mwii 
being  8uppo9edimposiU)Us  sinoe  these  is  no  pait  of  tM  «rcii 


forward  this  method  of  oonsidering  the  subject    He  was 
led  to  it  by  observing  an  arch  which  fell,  the  account  of 


which  exerts  any  efibrt  to  ererCdrn  the  resl^  bul  osdy  v 
emsh  it  Blackfnars  bridge  has  arches  of  this  kind.  n.>: 
indeed  triangular,  bnt  so  nat  that  a  straight  Hne  csa  be 
drawn  through  all  the  vonssoirsk  In  tibe  atann«r  rvcom- 
mended  by  Dr.  Robison. 

On  this  subject  we  refer  (he  reader  to  Dr.  Rohison*s  work 
above  cited,  and  to  the  article  *  Bridge  *  in  (he  Enqfchptrtk* 
Bntannica.  For  the  method  of  bnilding  an  aivb,  oee  C»  ^^^ 
TKRmo,  to  which  also  we  Must  defbr  the  aoconnt  &f  j 
method  of  constructing  ardies  lately  invented  by  Mr. 
Brunei,  in  which  the  stones  axe  so  joined  that  each  hal^ 
of  the  arch  supports  itself  independently  of  the  ether. 

ARCH.  iMe  origin  of  that  species  of  eonstmeiion  cadW 
an  arch  is  still  unknown^  it  cannot  be  stated  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  either  m  what  country  or  at  what  epivh 
it  was  first  used.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  tt  was 
unknown  to  the  Gxeeks  at  the  time  iHieB  Otey  |a^lm<d 
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h  anrmoimtad  by  a  heavy  attio.  on  dw  Uon  of  whkb 
intcriptioiii  were  generally  placed. 

Tiiumpb*!  uches  were  arected  under  the  Republic,  An 
arch  of  P.  Cor.  Scipio  Africanui  (Liv.  xxxviL  3.)  is  men- 
tioned Bi  having  Deen  built  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinua. 
(See  alto  Liv.  xxxiii.  27,  on  the  arches  of  L.  Slertjniui.) 
The  Fatnan  arch  is  mentioned  h^  Cicero  (Pro  Pkmcoi 
under  the  name  of  '  Fabianua  fornix:'  it  stood  by  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  b^  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  It  was  raised  m  honour  of 
Fabius,  Bumamed  Allobrogua  from  his  victory  aver  the 
Allobroges.  This  arch  is  also  mentioned  by  Seneca,  who 
call*  it '  Fabianus  aicus.'  The  term  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
for  a  triumphal  arch  is  a^i;  Tpowai6popoc.  The  arches  of 
Stertinius  and  Scipio  weraoniament«d  with  gilded  statues  ; 
and  that  of  Soipio  with  two  horses  also.  Whether  they 
precisely  resembled  the  later  arches  a*  to  their  column*, 
rilievos,  and  otbei  aec«uory  parts,  we  cannot  say.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  medals,  these  early  triumphal  arches 
consisted  <»a  single  arch  with  a  column  on  each  side,  with- 
out a  stylobate ;  the  arch  was  siumounted  by  a  simple  border 
as  a  kind  of  architrave. 

Under  the  emperors  these  monuments  became  very  m 
rous,  and  were  overchai^ed  with  ornaments.  Drusus,  the  stap- 
BOn  of  Augustus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  had  one  raised 
to  him  after  death,  and  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  the 
first  woman  to  whom  a  eimilai  honour  was  decreed.  Augus- 
tus himself  had  several  triumphal  arches  erected  to  Him,  of 
which  the  one  at  Rimini,  where  the  Flaminian  Way  termi- 
nated, still  remains,  and  serves  as  a  gate  to  the  town  on 
the  side  towards  Rome.  Another  arch,  also  erected  Kj 
Augustus,  though  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Rimini,  exi«ta 
at  Susa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  road  which  leads  over 
Mont  Gvnivro  into  France.    Of  the  triumphal  arches  remain- 
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ing  at  Rome,  that  of  Titus  is  the  oldest  It  wia  erected  tg 
him  after  his  death  by  the  sena.tc  in  memory  of  his  conqtiMt 
of  Judtea.  This  arch  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  n-pre- 
sHiting  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  with  the  omaraciiti 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  brouf^t  as  Kpotli 
"xime.  But  arches  were  not  erected  solely  ta  comiiic- 
morate  ndories  and  conquests ;  they  were  also  raised  m 
honour  of  emperors  for  Iwneflts  conferred  on  their  rounirv 
on  some  particular  occasions  :  suchis  the  flneorchof  Traj^in 
on  the  old  moleof  Ancona.  Itisof  white  tnarble.  and  chi-^c 
in  its  style ;  the  inscription  states  that  it  was  raised  *  li>  ilic 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  Trajan.  Eap^ror  and  C'x~  .r, 
son  of  Nerva.  the  conqueror  of  the  Germans  and  Daci^-.s 
high  ptmtiff,  &0,,  a  most  provident  prince,  for  ha%ing  ai  1ii> 
own  expense  constructed  the  mole,  and  thus  render«d  tlic 
aooess  to  Italy  on  this  side  safer  to  navigators.' 

Central  Itueription  on  Trajan't  Arek. 

Imp.  Caesori,  Divi.  Nervas.  F.  Narvae, 

Trajano.  Optimo.  Aug.  Genaanu;, 

Daciro.  Pont.  Mai.  Tr.  Pot.  XVUTl.  Imp.  IX. 

Cos.  IV.  P.  P.  ProvideniisBimo,  Prindpi. 

Senatus.  P.  Q.  R.  Quod,  Accessum. 

Italiae.  Hoc.  Ettam.  Addito.  Ex.  Pecunia.  Sua. 

Portu.  Tutiorem.  Navigantibns.  Reddidetit 
On  the  Right.  On  the  L^ 

PlotinB  Harcianae 

Aug.  Aug. 

Co^jugi.  Aug.  Smoii  Aug. 

Bron»  statues  of  T^jan,  of  his  wifb  Plotina,  and  h-< 

sister  Marciana,  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  lui 

they  have  been  destroyed.    Another  One  atch  in  inemon  .f 


[Anil  of  CosHulii 

Tnyan  exuU  at  Benevento ;  it  is  ornamented  with  fine  ri- 
lievoa,  and  is  in  very  good  preservation.  All  these  are  single 
arches ;  but  others  have  two  smaller  archways,  one  on  each 


long  in  then-  ahara,  and  have  a  heavier  appearance  'than 
Iba  sugle  aich.    Two  of  Uieia  triple  aiches  itiU  eziat  at 


Rome,  that  of  Septimius  Sevems.  and  that  ealted  the  u-'i 
of  Constantins,  which  we  have  chosen  for  onr  aiustnn.in. 
The  view  hero  given  is  from  an  original  dnwiiitf.  Tec 
arch  of  Constantino  is  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  thr  Pali- 
tjne  Hilt,  and  near  the  Colosseum.  It  is  the  most  mmplrtv 
of  all  the  triumphal  aiohea  at  Bonw:  that  ofl^tos  ha* 
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of  the  steppe  oi    . 
direction  for  n* ... 
Ural  mouiUuiii^. 
of  dreary  wa^ii-. 
twccn  the  pro\  ' 
tlie   Uiia  and    1 
Capes  Bolvan^Ki  . 
vitn  udands:  it  .* 
Unil  mountain^, 
the  Year ;  its  dn  .. 
hanly  Sanoieilo. 

The  province  < 
by  sterile  nx-kn,  . 
considerable  lie  r 
diattfly  north  an  1 
are  the  Imandra. 
and  lower  Koutn  <. 

The  climate  ul 
districts,  partaki'^ 
The  heat  of  the  ^ 
the  transition  fri  * 
frequently  so  in^: 
worain^^  in  his  :»!. 
to  his  fur-cloak. 
Fcrero  in  proport 
between  the  Me/' 
of  September  or 
the  other  hand,  d 
and  is  a(;ain  fn« 
week  in  May.   In  ' 
and  Siberia,  the 
cold:  no  stream 
free  from  ice  bj  ' 
and  autumn  arc  : 

The  northern 
vable,  and  its  k  . 
enough  even  fen 
bread  in  use  is 
bark  of  the  pine, 
is,  is  unknown  t 
tent  with  dhe<l 
flax,  and  a  (ef% 
each  side  of  t 
prrouud  of  good 
exhausted  mii  • 
able  employ  t  - 
shipwnKbt,  un 
of  the  berries 
dominant  spec  • 
and  larches,  n . 
These  forests 
which  the  na' 
and  sea-coast 
bare,  martin < 
beautiful  poK* 
and  eider-fu\ 
marine  anim 
to  Nova  Zen 
the  wood  tht 
employing   ' 
mone,  or  in 
acas,  lakes, 
inhabitants 
salmon,  pe* 
ponion  of  t 
their  stock  • 
wealth;  b« 
counted  ri*' 
than  thirl; 
with  hom 
nutire  si; 
however, 
exception 
a  bandsi  - 
rated,  wi 
Ibe  caU^'i- 
ftr  ate  t 
nnelits  • 
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^  iisi.  imi  Xttif  te  x  ^ 

'.^wSBtoUiefor.L.. /. 

1.^   f cr  UhAicL  .:  .J 

■"     -■*  •  »nn  la  curasca  otdimn  •-,  <  ». 
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of  them  retorting  to  so  distant  a  spot  as  Obsdorsk  in  the 

month  of  February^  where  they  exchange  their  wares  for 
Russian  bread.  Eraian,  indeed,  tells  us  that  they  will  at 
times  trace  the  immense  distance  of  1500  miles,  which 
lies  between  Archangel  and  Tumkhansk  on  the  Jenisei, 
from  mere  fondness  for  shifting  their  quarters.  [For  further 
details,  see  the  article  Samoixdbs.]    ' 

Airhangel  consists  of  eight  circles,  namely,  the  city 
and  dependencies  of  Archangel,  Kholmo^ry,  Shenkursk, 
Pinega,  Onega,    Kem,    and   Mezen.     Independently  of 
Archangel  itself,  the  circle  of  that  name  contains  Nowa- 
Dwinskaia-Krepost,  a  fortress,  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dwina,  the  entrance  of 
which  it  defends ;  close  upon  the  ramparts  is  a  town  of 
about  two  hundred  houses,  which  are  mostly  used  as  stores 
by  the  merchants  of  Archangel.    The  island  of  Solowezkoi, 
in  the  White  Sea.  is  also  within  the  limits  of  this  circle : 
it  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  lying  about  150  miles  N.W. 
of  Archangel,  and,  besides  a  monastery,  to  which  num- 
bers of  pilgrims  resort,  contains  a  borough  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  prepare  a  peculiarly  pure  description  of 
ism^^lass,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  finest  that  Russia 
produces.    The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  Kholmogory  bears 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Dwina, 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Archangel :  it  has  a  building-yard 
fur  ships,  and  a  school  for  navigation :  its  environs  afford 
pasturage  for  the  finest  breed  of  cattle  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world.      The  population  scarcely  exceeds  500   souls. 
Shenkursk  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  so  called,  and  lies 
on  the  Waga,  about  1 70  miles  S.E.  of  Archangel :  it  is  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Tshudes,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Finnic  race,  before  the  Russians  settled  in  the 
country ;  and  the  remains  of  a  fort,  built  by  them,  are  still  to 
bo  seen  on  an  adjacent  eminence.    In  the  circle  of  Pinega  is 
the  inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pinega,  which  flows  into  the  Dwina.    The  chief  town  in 
the  circle  of  Onega  bears  the  same  appellation,  and  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that 
name  in  the  White  Sea.    It  lies  about  80  miles  S. W.  of  Arch- 
an^l,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  is  engaged  in  ship- 
building, ana  exports  timber,  tar,  and  pitch.    The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  is  about  2000.    Kem,  the  capital  of  the 
cirHc  of  that  name,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Olonetz,  and  has  latterly  been  incorporated  with  that  of 
Archangel,  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  not  far  from  the 
afflux  of  the  Kem  into  the  White  Sea.    Kola,  or  Kolkoi- 
Ostrog,  the  principal  place  in  Russian  Lapland,  in  32°  30' 
£.  long.  68°  20'  N.  lat.,  is  the  northernmost  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  and  next  to  Wardoe,  a  port  on  a  promontory  in 
eastern  Finmark  in  Norway,  which  lies  in  31°  7'  30''  E. 
long.,  70°  22'  36"  N.  lat.,  and  to  Hammerfest,  which  is  on 
an   island  likewise  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  (70°  38'  N. 
lat.,  23°  49'  E.  long.)  is  the  northernmost  town  in  Eu- 
rope :  it  is  situated  close  upon  an  arm  of  the  White  Sea, 
between  two  nvers,  the  Tuloma  and  Kola,  and  possesses  a 
harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream.    Its  in- 
habitants, in  number  about  1200,  are  employed  in  catching 
walruses,  cod,  and  whales,  and  traffic  in  furs  and  hides.  There 
is  a  copper-mine  in  its  yicinity,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
g^lf  is  the  port  of  Ekat^r  nakaia.     Kola  is  about  630 
miles  north  of  St.  Petersburg.    It  should  here  be  observed, 
that  the  Falleds  districts,  formerly  belonging  to  Norway. 
have  constituted  a  portion  of  Russian  Lapland,  by  virtue  of 
the  frontier  treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
ever  since  the  year  1826.    Part  of  the  river  Pasvig,  and  the 
Jacobus  Elve,  now  separate  Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland. 
Neiden  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort 
of  the  native  traders.    The  capital  of  the  circle  of  Mezen, 
as  well  as  the  chief  town  in  the  territory  of  the  European 
Samoiedes,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  circle,  and  lies  on 
the  river  Mezen,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  Icy  Ocean, 
where    it  forms  a   harbour :    it  is  inhabited  wholly  by 
Russians,  who   make   excursions  on  an   extensive  scale 
to   Spitsbergen  and  the  islands  of  Kalguiew  and  Nova- 
Zembia,  and  bring  back  with  them  the  produce  of  their 
toils  by  land  and  sea,  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  rise 
to   eonaiderable  traffic.     It  is  about  140  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Archangel.     The  other  spots  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
land  of  the  European  Samoiedes  are  Pust-Osersk,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  their  dealings,  which  lies  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  connected  with  the  Petshora,  consists  of  about  flft^ 
bouses,  and  has  seventeen  villages  dependent  upon  it :  this 
place-  is  leaoited  to  even  by  tuo  fur-dealexB  of  Wologda, 


Si  Petersburg,  and  Moeoow,  who  reooh  it  in  October  and 
November,  and  leave  it  shortly  before  Christmas.  The 
natives  breed  rein-deer  in  such  large  numbers  that  many 
of  them  possess  herds  of  lOOO  each.  Pust-Osersk  is 
about  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mezen,  and  lies  on  a 
lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Petshora.  About  140  miles 
eastwards  of  Pust-Osersk  lies  Ust-Ziilma,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Petshora;  it  contains  120  houses,  and  has 
four  villages  within  its  district:  besides  rearing  rein-deer 
and  raising  barley,  the  inhabitants  deal  largely  with  the 
Russian  traders  in  furs  and  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
And  about  sixty  miles  farther  onwards  stands  Ishma  (or 
Ishemskaja-Slobodka)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ishma ;  it  con- 
sists of  sixty-four  houses,  and  has  several  villages  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  near  this  spot ; 
the  natives  breed  considerable  numbers  of  rein-deer,  and 
carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  furs,  tallow,  butter,  and  dried 
fish. 

The  islands  of  Kalguiew,  Warandei,  Waigatz,  Nova- 
Zembia,  and  Tshorni,  which  are  the  chief  among  the  insular 
dependencies  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  will  be  noticM 
under  their  respective  heads. 

ARCHANGEL  (known  amongst  the  Russians  by  the 
name  of  Gorod  Arkhangelskoi^  or  town  of  the  convent  of 
'  St.  Michael '  the  archangel)  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Archangel,  and  the  most  northern  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  Its  site  is  a  low  fiat ;  it  extends  about 
two  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  and  is  forty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
vessels  of  heavy  burthen,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  and  a  bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  onlv  twelve  feet 
of  water,  about  five  miles  below  the  town.  Archan$*el  is 
the  oldest  port  in  the  Russian  dominions :  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  countrymen,  however,  no  circumstance  can  render 
it  an  object  of  greater  interest  than  its  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  British  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea  has  been  truly  said  to  have 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  commerce ;  for  it  gave  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  trade  of  the  north.  This  look 
place  in  1553,  when  Richard  Chancellor,  the  commander  of 
a  vessel  which  was  despatched,  in  company  with  two  others, 
to  find  out  a  north-eastern  passage  to  China,  navigated 
the  White  Sea  and  sailed  up  the  bight  of  St.  Nichulas, 
into  which  the  Dwina  pours  its  waters.  From  this  point  he 
made  his  way  to  the  court  of  Ivan  II.,  who,  being  thus 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  navigating  seas  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible  to  the  mariner,  gave  directions  shortly 
afterwards  for  building  the  port  of  Archangel,  which  was 
commenced  by  Nashtshokin,  the  woiwode  of  those  parts,  in 
the  year  15 8-1,  upon  a  spot  previously  selected  as  a  home- 
stead by  the  members  of  a  religious  establishment.  Russia 
at  this  time  possessed  no  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  and,  indeed, 
for  a  long  period  subsequent,  no  other  port  but  Archangel 
in  its  whole  dominions.  It  is  now  become  the  chief  mart 
of  its  northern  trade,  as  it  was,  in  its  early  days,  the  centre 
of  all  traffic  between  Muscovy  and  foreign  parts.  The 
benefit  of  the  discovery,  after  it  had  been  for  some  time 
confined  to  our  own  countrymen,  was  afterwards  shared  with 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburghese.  Archangel  is  mentioned  in 
the  travels  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors  to  Muscovy  and 
Persia,  as  a  considerable  port  in  1636 ;  it  is  remarked,  tnat 
from  300  to  400  ships,  principally  English  and  Dutch,  were 
sometimes  seen  in  the  port.  (Olearius,  Voyage  de  Mot' 
covie,  p.  159.)  The  prosperity  of  the  port  received  how- 
ever a  shock  from  the  establishment  of  St.  Petersburg,  from 
which  it  did  not  recover  till  the  Empress  Elizabeth  placed 
its  immunities  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
year  1762.  It  has  since  been  increasing  gradually  in  im- 
portance. During  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  1827, 
the  exportations  of  Archangel  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
23,3') 0,000/.,  or,  on  an  average,  233,500/.  a-year:  whereas, 
in  1829,  tliey  were  to  the  extent  of  562,000/.  In  that 
year,  too,  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  was  412; 
being  an  excess  of  95  over  the  return  for  1825.  Its  trade 
has  been  improved  of  late  years  by  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication by  canal  with  Moscow  and  Astrachan.  The 
bulk  of  its  shipments  still  consists,  however,  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  Siberia,  and  more  northerly  latitudes ; 
such  as  fish,  fish  oils,  tallow,  candles,  timber  wrought  and 
unwrought,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  iron,  linseed,  furs,  hides,  bristles^ 
caviar,  &c.  When  the  navigation  of  Archangel  is  open, 
the  river,  firom  the  roadstead  to  the  town,  is  covered  with 
vessels  and  boats  of  all  sizes  t  the  qnays  and  shores  are 
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iho  Mezen,  a  considerable  Btream,  which  nses  in  the  tnarshes 
of  the  steppe  of  Petshora,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  for  nearly  6U0  miles.  Tlie  PeUhora  rises  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  ranges  over  a  distance  of  full  700  miles 
of  dreary  waste,  and,  before  it  crosses  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Wologda  and  Archangel,  receives 
the  Usa  and  Elma,  and  then  enters  the  sea,  between 
Capes  Bolvanski  and  Kostianui,  where  its  surface  is  spotted 
with  islands :  it  is  navigable  immediately  alter  quitting  the 
Ural  mountains*  but  is  locked  up  by  ice  for  nine  months  in 
the  vear ;  its  dreary  banks  are  rarely  the  resort  even  of  the 
hardy  Samoiede. 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separated 
by  sterile  rocks,  in  almost  countless  numbers ;  the  most 
considerable  he  in  that  part  of  it  wliich  is  situated  imme- 
diately north  and  west  of  the  White  Sea.  Amon^t  these 
are  the  Imandra,  Kowda,  Toposero,  Angosero,  and  upper 
and  lower  Koutno. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern 
districts,  partakes  both  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  season  is  often  oppressive;  and 
the  transition  from  heat  toe  old,  on  a  change  of  wind,  is 
frequentlv  so  instantaneous,  that  a  man  who  has  been 
working  m  his  shirt  is  forced  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  his  fur-cloak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  intensely 
severe  in  proportion  as  we  advance  eastward.  Every  river 
between  the  Mezen  and  Petshora  is  frozen  up  by  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October;  the  Dwina,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  usually  close  until  a  month  later, 
and  is  afj^ain  free  from  ice  by  the  end  of  April  or  the  first 
week  in  May.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petshora 
and  Siberia,  the  Samoiede  himself  yields  to  the  inclement 
cold:  no  stream  is  open  until  June,  and  scarcely  one  is 
free  from  ice  by  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  are  thus  reduced  to  an  inter\'al  of  three  months. 

The  northern  districts  of  Archangel  are  wholly  unculti- 
vable,  and  its  soil,  even  in  the  south,  does  not  yield  grain 
enough  even  for  the  support  of  its  scanty  population.  The 
bread  in  use  is  a  compound  of  meal,  moss,  scrapings  of  the 
bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ;  yet  this  food,  coarse  as  it 
is,  is  unknown  to  more  northern  palates,  which  must  be  con- 
tent with  dried  fish.  The  southern  districts  grow  hemp  and 
flax,  and  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables;  and  in  some  parts,  on 
each  side  of  the  Dwina  more  especially,  there  is  pasture 
ground  of  good  quality.  But  Archangel  contains  a  still  un- 
exhausted mine  of  wealth  in  its  forests,  which  give  profit- 
able emoloy  to  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  boatman,  mariner, 
shipwrignt,  merchant,  and  even  the  more  humble  gleaner 
of  the  berries  which  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The  pre- 
dominant species  of  timber  are  firs,  pines,  birches,  alders, 
and  larches,  which  are  of  great  dimensions  and  lofly  growth. 
These  forests  are  the  resort  of  a  variety  of  wild  animals, 
which  the  natives  turn  to  good  account  In  the  Tundri 
and  sea-coast  are  the  bear,  wolf,  rein-deer,  squirrel,  ermine, 
hare,  martin,  glutton,  fox  (both  the  common  species  and  the 
beautiful  polar-fox),  wild  duck  and  goose,  swan,  waler-hen, 
and  eider-fowL  To  these  may  be  added  an  abundance  of 
marine  animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  hunting  parties  resort 
to  Nova  Zembla  in  particular,  where  they  build  cabins  with 
the  wood  they  have  brought  with  them,  and  pass  the  winter, 
employing  themselves  m  catching  seals,  sea-cows,  and 
morse,  or  in  hunting  the  polar-bear,  fox,  or  rein-deer.  The 
aeas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Archangel  furnish  food  to  the 
inhabitants  from  their  ample  store  of  whitings,  pikes,  eels, 
salmon,  perches,  and  other  fish.  The  only  domestic  com- 
panion of  the  Laplander  and  Samoiede  is  the  rein-deer ; 
their  stock  of  this  invaluable  animal  forms  tlie  criterion  of 
wealth ;  hence  the  individual  who  has  two  thousand  is  ac- 
counted rich,  but  the  man  is  poor  who  cannot  muster  more 
than  thirty  or  forty.  Archangel  is  but  slenderly  supplied 
with  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in  general  of  dimi- 
nutive size:  the  districts  of  Kolmogory  and  Shenkursk, 
however,  which  are  rich  in  pastures,  have  formed  aq 
exception  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when 
a  handsome  race  of  oxen,  which  have  no  way  degene- 
rated, were  imported  from  Holland  by  that  monarch  : 
the  calves  of  this  species  are  kept  worm,  and  fed  on  milk 
for  nine  months ;  at  this  age  they  weigh  sometimes  as 
much  as  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  are  so  white  and 
delicate  in  flesh,  that  they  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
they  fetch  uncommonly  high  prices.  Neither  sheep,  swine, 
nor  goats  are  bred  in  any  considerable  numbers;  what 
little  mutton  i»  eaten  is  of  indiilbxent  quality,  and  the  fleece 


is  fitted  only  fbr  making  the  ooane  doKk  tennd  WAidmaL 
The  country  is  also  so  well-stocked  with  game*  that  searc^l/ 
any  poultry  beyond  the  cock  and  hen  are  kept.  With  re%*tti 
to  minerals,  salt  is  the  staple  product  of  this  provinoe :  it  it 
obtained  in  various  quarters,  particularly  in  the  netghbou^ 
hood  of  Totma,  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Kouda  and  Ijt- 
senga  by  the  process  of  boiling.  Bog^iron  is  found  in  oua- 
siderable  abundance,  and  between  700  and  800  tons  of  it  axe 
exjported  annually. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  people  is 
principally  confined  to  ship-building,  the  preparation  of  piich 
and  tar,  and  the  weaving  of  linen,  which  latter  occupation  fi\\% 
up  the  leisure  hours  of  tne  peasai/'s  wife  in  the  circleaof  K  4- 
mogory  and  Archangel,  and  constitutes  a  lucrative  branch  of 
their  commerce  with  St.  Petersburg,  Moerow,  and  othrr 
Russian  marts.  In  some  years,  3000  tons  of  pitch  have  be*'n 
boiled  down,  and  13,000  barrels  of  it  exported;  whilst  the 
ports  of  the  White  Sea  have  despatched  tar  to  the  extent  of 
25,000/.  in  value  to  foreign  parts.  There  are  four  refineries  for 
sugar  in  the  province,  and  seven  rope-manufactories,  but 
only  three  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  importance. 
From  400,000  to  500,000  deals  are  often  exported  from  tiie 
capital  in  a  single  twelvemonth.  Tallow  also  is  sbippeil  in 
very  large  quantities  from  the  White  Sea,  sometimes  to  tbc 
extent  of  2500  tons  and  upwards  yearly ;  but  the  bulk  of 
this  article  is  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  pn>\inrf«. 
The  less  important  productions  of  Archangel  which  thui 
their  way  outwards,  are  train-oil,  hemp,  flax,  mats,  canvas, 
skins,  and  furs. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Archangel  is  of  Rus- 
sian extraction,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  out  of  r\ « '% 
hundred  souls;    the  remaining  portion  consists  of  aU  it 
7000  Samoiedes,  6000  Syriaenese  (or  Siriikni,  a  Samo:.«le 
race,  who  inhabit  the  districts  lying  around  the  upper  bjr.k« 
of  the  Petshora),  and  1 700  Laplanders,  besides  a  few  Fir.s 
who  are  domesticated  in  the  circles  of  Kem  and  Kola.    Tuv 
tenets  of  the  Greek  faith  are  professed  by  all  but  a  few  th'>;i* 
sand  pagans,  amongst  whom  the  forcible  oonversion  dinrt^  \ 
by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1 825  has,  we  trust,  been  as  sunc^*- 
ful  in  respect  of  their  religious  convictions,  as  it  has  been  uf 
their  numbers  ;  for  within  five  yean  from  the  sending  oi.t 
of  the  missionaries  three  churches  were  built  finrthe  use  if 
the  3500  heathens  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  embrace 
Christianity.  These  converts  consist  almost  exclusively  of  tlv 
Samoiede  hordes  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  pro\*tnce  <.^i 
Archangel  which  stretches  from  the  Mezen  to  the  fitmticn  of 
Siberia, — a  tract  of  country  than  which  Russia  in  Euio;>^ 
does  not  contain  a  colder,  wilder,  or  more  inhospitiible  •-::- 
mate.     This  uncivilized  race  of  beings,  whose  name  imp'.i- « 
'  eaters  of  one  another,*  though  there  is  no  trace  whate^': 
of  their  having  deserved  to  be  branded  as  cannftjaU,  or.* 
ginally  migrated  from  Siberia;  but  the^  are  not  the  pnni:- 
tive  inhabitants  of  the  soil;  for  the  nuns  of  whole  hue*  •< 
antient  dwellincrs,  which  are  found  on  the  banks  of  lako> 
and  rivers,  show  that  the  Samoiede  was  by  no  means  ilv* 
first  occupant  of  this  country.    The  name  has  been  in  u«i' 
among  the  Russians  ever  since  the  eleventh  century :  b.: 
the  Samoiede  himself  admits  no  other  than  thatofChi*- 
sowa,  signifying,  in  his  own  language,  'man.*    He  i>  i! 
middling  stature,  has  a  broad,  flat,  round  face,  browmWi- 
yellow  complexion,  small  black  eye,  black,  hair  and  et**- 
brows,  and   but  a  slender  beard, — in  every  respect  the 
counterpart  of  his  Asiatic  brethren,  who  are  far  more  nuirt*- 
reus  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  where  there  are  upward*  ^f 
60,000  of  them.    The  dialect  of  the  European  Samoiede  .* 
poor  and  imperfect,  and  spoken  by  no  stranger  but  o  f'c«r 
Cossack  dealers  ;  the  use  of  written  characters  is  unknown 
among  them.    They  seldom  attain  to  a  oreater  age  xhm 
sixty  or  seventy,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  rein-deer,  shift  their  encampment  as  inWi- 
nation  or  necessity  prompts  them.    They  hve  by  brwsLnir 
that  animal,  catching  fish,  and  following  the  chase :  which 
enables  them  to  discharge  their  annual  *  Jass^k,*  or  tnbute 
of  furs  and  hides,  to  the  Russian  crown     This  is  fixed  at 
three  foxes*  skins  for  every  Samoiede  who  carries  bow  sad 
quiver ;  and  is  collected  by  the  oldest  among  them,  «ho 
must  make  their  appearance  at  Mezen  in  the  months  d 
December  or  Janua^,  and  deliver  the  yearly  quota  to 
the  Russian  authorities.    What  they  succeed  in  colle<ting 
for  their  individual  benefit  is  sold  to  the  travelling  Ru>».jn 
dealer,  or  carried  to  the  open  markets  in  the  adjacvm  pn> 
vinces.     Indeed  they  are  frequently  linown  to  tran*pcrt 
their  merchandise  500  miles  and  upward*  6k  a  sik;  aumr 
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|)Mp\ed  with  multittides,  variouily  and  tetively  employed ; 
and  Uie  great  road  from  Siberia  is  covered  with  travellers 
and  loaded  carts  and  waggons.  Archangel  does  not  contain 
above  2000  houses,  and  its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1 5»000 : 
in  both  respects  it  stands  much  on  a  par  with  Berwick* 
upon-Tweed.  Mixed  with  the  native-bom  subjects  of  Russia 
are  a  few  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  and  Germans,  who  are, 
almost  without  exception*  merchants  or  mechanics.  In  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view.  Archangel  is  of  minor  import- 
ance :  there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  and  manufactories 
of  canvas  and  cordage ;  there  is  also  much  ship  and  boat 
building  going  on ;  and  eleven  miles  below  the  town  lies 
the  government  yard,  with  three  slips  for  building  ships 
of  war.  This  establishment  is  protected  by  the  lines  of 
Nowadwinka,  which  command  the  entrance  into  the  Dwina, 
and  afford  security  to  the  property  of  the  Archangel  mer- 
chants, which  is  deposited  in  the  adjacent  storehouses. 
The  females  employ  themselves  in  spinning  yam,  and 
making  a  coarse  sort  of  linen,  both  of  which  are  in  much 
recjuest  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  houses  are  almost 
universally  constructed  of  wood,  the  external  covering 
being  laid  horizontally,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubly 
covered,  and  coloured  outside :  most  of  them  are  two  stories 
high ;  they  form  a  comfortable  residence,  and,  when  inha- 
bited bv  the  wealthier  class,  are  provided  with  every  species 
of  convenience,  and  indeed  luxury.  The  most  striking  of 
the  stone  edifices  is  the  Gostinnoi-Dwor  (caravansera,  or 
court  of  the  trading  guests),  an  extensive  mart  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  goods,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls*  with  six  large  towers,  and  a  ditch.  The  churches 
are  eleven  in  number ;  ten  for  the  Greek  and  one  for  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship ;  but  most  of  them  are  built  of 
wood,  and  the  Greek  churches  gorgeously  decorated  within. 
The  marine  hospital  is  a  building  of  some  extent,  and 
open  to  foreign  as  well  as  native  seamen.  But  its  great- 
est ornament  is  a  number  of  open  spaces,  on  which  the 
merchants  and  dealers  erect  their  stalls:  here  all  articles 
of  the  same  class  are  ranged  in  successive  rows,  and 
they  are  of  almost  endless  variety.  There  are  several 
schools  in  the  town,  at  the  head  of  which  are  a  semi- 
nary for  ecclesiastics,  a  gymnasium,  and  academies  for 
teaching  navigation  and  engineering.  Upon  the  whole. 
Archangel  is  an  ill-built  place ;  the  two  main  streets  run  in 
a  zigzag  direction  parallel  with  the  Dwina,  and  are  con- 
nected by  narro^v  lanes ;  they  are  moderately  broad,  and 
kept  tolerably  clean,  but,  instead  of  pavement,  are  floored 
with  timber  in  a  rough  state.  Its  supplies  of  provisions  are 
brought  from  a  distance,  as  the  soil  m  the  neighbourhood 
grows  no  grain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  catUe ;  Uiis  is 
a  consequence  of  its  posilion-^close  upon  the  Une  at  which 
the  growth  of  com  and  fruit  ceases ;  this  line  being,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  under  the  65th  degree  of  latitude. 
An  association  was  formed  at  Archangel  in  the  year  1803, 
under  the  title  of  the  *  White  Sea  Company  ;*  it  despatches 
a  fleet  of  vessels  every  year  on  fishery  expeditions  to  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  Kalguiew,  and  Spitzbergen,  at 
the  Isst  of  which  the  crews  frequently  winter.  Here 
they  contrive  to  maintain  themselves  without  much  diflSculty 
by  the  chase,  but  they  depend,  both  for  their  mde  wintry 
dwellings  and  their  fuel,  on  the  timber  thrown  up  by  the 
ocean.  Archangel  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  the 
residence  both  of  a  civil  and  military  governor.  The  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Solombalsk,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Kushenida,  contains  an  admiralty  and  marine-barracks. 
Archangel  lies  in  64°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  40°  33'  E.  long.,  or 
about  400  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Petersburg. 

ARCHiEO^LOGY.  literally  *the  study  of  antijiuity'or 
antient  things,'  from  dpx°^^f  antient,  and  X^yoc,  a  ckscourte. 
Though  the  term  is  often  used,  its  meaning  in  this  country 
has  not  always  been  very  exactly  fixed ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing properly  belonging  to  it  which  is  not  included  under 
the  heads  of  Antiquity  and  Antiquities.  In  general, 
the  term  archsDology  is  confined  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally 
the  study  of  all  that  concerns  the  early  history  of  any  nation 
or  country.  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  consequently 
verv  numerous,  and  the  chief  works  on  each  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads,  such  as  Egypt,  Grkkck, 
Medals,  Sculpturr,  &c. 

The  great  extension  which  the  study  of  archnology  has 
ivceived  of  late  years,  and  is  still  receiving,  seems  to  require 
now  more  than  ever  the  united  exertions  of  all  who  devote 
theuMlvet  to  it.    In  this  point  of  view,  the  Archieologioal 


Inititate  of  Romo.  founded  in  1829^  wilBfl  likeljr  to  bo  oC 
great  utility.  (See  ThaUachen  dei  Arckdohguekm  In- 
sHiuU  in  Rom.  Von  dcr  Eduard  Gerhard,  1832.) 

ARCHBISHOP.    For  what  belongs  to  the  episcopal 
character  and  office  generally,  we  refer  to  the  wotd  BiaBop : 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  what  belongs 
more  peculiarly  to  the  archbishop.    For  though,  in  thia 
country,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  the  aiohbisbop 
has  his  own  diooese  in  which  he  exeroises  ordinary  episcopal 
functions  like  any  other  bishop  in  his  diocese,  yet  he  baa  a 
distinct  character,  having  an  admitted  superiority  and  a  cer- 
tain jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  in  his  province,  who  arw 
sometimes  called  bis  suffragans,  together  with  some  pecuhar 
privileges.    This  superiority  is  indicated  in  the  name.    Tb« 
word  or  syllable  arch  is  the  Greek  element  af>x»  (which 
occurs  in  <{^^,  dpx^f  d^tnr,  &e.,)  and  denotes  pfeoedenoe  or 
authority.    It  is  used  extensively  throughout  eocleaiaatical 
nomenclature,  as  may  be  seen  in  uu  Gauge's  (x/oisary, where 
there  are  the  names  of  many  ecclesiastical  officera  into 
whose  designations  this  word  enters,  who  were  either  never 
introduced  into  the  English  chuieh,  or  have  long  ceased  ta 
exist.    Exalted  officers  of  state  have  sometimes  designa- 
tions into  which  this  word  enters,  as  arch-duke*    Why  \\ii% 
word  was  used  peculiarly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  rather  than 
any  other  term  denoting  superiority,  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  term  d/ixMpi^t  for  cbief-prie^t, 
occurs  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,   rairi- 
arch  is  a  less  obvious  compound  of  the  same  class,  denoting 
the  chief-father ;  and  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature 
to  denote  a  bishop  who  baa  authoritv  not  onlv  over  other 
bishops,  but  over  the  whole  collected  bishops  of  divers  king- 
doms or  states ;  it  is  analogous  in  signification  to  the  word 
pope  (papa),  a  bishop  to  whom  this  extended  superintendence 
is  attributed. 

Whatever  might  be  the  precise  functions  of  the  episoopu^ 
(liri(rroiroc,  bishop),  the  term  itself  occurs  in  the  wntings  Ok 
St.  Panl,  Phil.  i.  1 ,  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  «  onl 
apxairioKoiroQ,  or  archbishop,  is  not  found  till  about  or  aAcr 
the  fourth  century.  Cyrillus  Archiepiaooptts  Hieroiolymita- 
norum,  and  Celestinus  Archiepiscopus  Romanonun,  occur 
under  these  designations  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
held  at  Ephesus,  a.  n.  431.  Other  terms  by  whieh  an  airh« 
bishop  is  sometimes  designated  ve primate  and  metropoltian. 
The  first  of  these  is  formed  from  thft  Latin  word  pritnut^ 
*  the  first,'  and  denotes  simple  precedency,  the  fint  amonir 
the  bishops.  The  latter  is  a  (rreek  term,  which  rendered 
literally  into  English  would  be  the  man  of  the  mother-citw* 
that  is,  the  bishop  who  resides  in  that  city  where  is  tii** 
mother  church  of  all  the  other  churehes  withm  the  provmcu 
or  district  in  which  he  is  the  metropolitan. 

The  term  metropolitan,  when  thus  analyzed,  pointa  out  tn 
us  the  origin  of  whatever  real  distinction  there  is  between 
bishop  and  arehbishop,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  that 
elevation  which  is  given  to  the  arehbishop  above  the  bisbops 
in  his  nrovince,  when  it  is  not  to  be  att^buted  to  mere 
personal  assumption,  or  to  be  regarded  only  aa  an  un- 
meaning title.    The  way  in  which  Christianity  became  ex> 
tended  over  Europe  was  this:  an  establishment  waa  gained 
by  .some  lealous  preacher  in  some  one  city;  there  be  buiI: 
a  church,  performed  in  it  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and  lived 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  clerks  engaged  in  the  same 
design  and  moving  acooraing  to  his  directions.    From  th^s 
central  point,  these  persons  were  sent  ftom  time  to  time  into 
the  country  around  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  r^ 
ception  of  Christianity,  and  thus  other  churehes  becam«* 
founded,  offspring  or  children,  to  use  a  very  natural  fieuiv, 
of  the  chureh  from  whence  the  missionaries  were  sent  fortii. 
When  one  of  these  subordinate  missionaries  had  gained  an 
establishment  in  one  of  the  more  considerable  cities,  Rmo:o 
from  the  city  in  which  ^he  original  churcb  was  seated,  there 
was  a  convenience  in  conferring  upon  him  the  functions  if 
a  bishop ;  and  the  leading  dmign,  the  extension  of  ChrtA.- 
tianity,  was  more  effectuafly  answered  than  by  reserving  &U 
the  episcopal  powers  in  the  bands  of  the  person  who  prv- 
sided  in  tne  mother  church.    Thus  other  centres  bccamv 
fixed ;  other  bishoprics  established ;  and  as  the  prelate  ^  >i 
presided  in  the  first  of  these  churches  was  still  one  to  wb«im 
precedence  at  least  was  due,  and  who  still  retained  m  ht» 
bands  some  superintendence  over  the  newer  Ushopa,  a/*  A- 
bishop  became  a  suitable  designation.    Thus  in  England, 
when  there  was  that  new  beginning  of  Christiamty  in  the 
time  of  pope  Gregory,  Augustine,  the  chief  penon  of  the 
miiaion»  gained  an  early  ettmhliabment  at  Ctotocbuiy*  Iht 
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inineiple  exists  in  all  Catholic  oountriei,  that  thera  ahaU  he 
eertain  bishops  who  have  a  superiority  over  the  rest,  forming 
the  persons  next  in  dignity  to  the  great  pastor  pastorum  of* 
the  church,  the  pope.  The  extent  of  the  provinces  helong- 
ing  to  each  vanes,  for  these  ecclesiastical  distributions  of 
kingdoms  were  not  made  with  foresight,  and  on  a  regular 
plan,  but  followed  the  accidents  which  attended  the  early 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  Germany,  some  of 
the  archbishops  attained  no  small  portion  of  pohtical  inde- 
pendence and  power.  Three  of  them,  viz.  those  of  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  Mentz,  were  electors  of  the  empire.  In  France, 
under  the  old  regime,  there  were  eighteen  archbishoprics,  all 
of  which,  except  Cambray,  claimed  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries ;  the  fouildlLtion  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambray  was  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 
The  French  ha%*e  a  very  large  and  splendid  work,  entitled 
Gallia  Christiana,  containing  an  ample  history  of  each 
province,  and  of  the  several  subordinate  sees  comprehended 
in  it,  and  also  of  the  abbeys  and  other  religious  foundations, 
with  lives  of  all  the  prelates  drawn  up  with  the  most  critical 
exactness. 

The  word  suffragan,  used  in  this  article,  may  require 
some  explanation.  A  suffragan,  in  the  more  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  kind  of  titular  bishop,  a  person  appointed 
to  assist  the  bishop  in  the  discharge  of  episcopal  duties;  and 
among  the  reforms  meditated  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
number  of  suffragan  bishops  of  this  class,  and  some  persons 
were  actually  consecrated.  But  every  bishop  within  his 
province  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  sufi'ragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop, being  originally,  in  fact,  little  more.  Questions 
have  been  raised  respecting  tlie  origin  of  the  word  sufi'ragan, 
which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  connected  with  suffrages 
or  votes,  as  if  the  bishops  were  the  voters  in  ecclesiastical 
assemblies ;  but  more  probably,  if  connected  with  sufi'ragcs 
at  all,  the  term  has  a  reference  to  their  claiming  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  archbishop.  A  great  question  respect- 
ing the  right  of  election  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
between  the  suffiragans  of  his  province  and  the  canons  of 
Canterbury,  arose  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  is  a  prin- 
cipal occurrence  in  the  contest  which  he  waged  with  the  pope 
and  the  church. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  contemplating  the  character  and 
office  of  the  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  we  are 
not  to  regard  him  as  a  solitary  person  acting  alone  and 
without  advice.  He  had  a  species  of  clerical  council  around 
him,  persons  who  lived  a  kind  of  collegiate  life  in  buildings 
attached  to  the  great  cathedral  church,  each  of  whom,  or  at 
least  several  of  whom,  possessed  distinct  offices,  such  as  those 
of  chancellor,  treasurer,  precentor,  and  the  like.  These  per- 
sons are  now  often  called  canons ;  but  the  most  general  name 
by  which  they  arc  to  be  known,  as  the  institution  existed  in 
remote  times,  is  that  of  deacon,  a  term  of  which  dean  is  a 
contraction.  Deacon  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek  term 
hcLKovoQt  the  name  of  that  officer  in  the  church  of  whose 
appointment  we  have  an  account  in  Acts,  cap.  vi.  To  one 
of  these  deacons  precedence  was  given,  and  no  doubt  some 
species  of  superintendence  or  control,  and  to  him  the  title 
of  archdeacon  was  assigned. 

In  the  name,  then,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  pecu- 
liar employment.  What  now  belongs  to  the  archdeacon  was 
antientlv  performed  by  the  officer  in  the  bishop*s  court, 
called  the  chorepiscopus ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
archdeacon  usurped  upon  this  obsolete  officer  and  attracted 
to  himself  tlie  functions  which  belonged  to  him,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  this ; — being  near  the  bishop  and  much  trusted 
by  him,  the  archdeacon  was  often  employed  by  the  bishop 
to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  diocese,  especially  when  the  bishop 
required  particular  and  authentic  information,  and  to  report 
to  the  bishop  the  actual  state  of  things.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  archdeacon  was  spoken  of  by  very  early  Christian  writers 
a%  being  the  bishops  eye;  and  from  this  power  of  inspection 
and  report  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  delegation  to  him 
of  a  portion  of  episcopal  authority,  and  empowering  him  to 
proceed  to  reform  and  redress,  as  well  as  to  observe  and 
report. 

If  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  origin  of  the  archdeacons 
power,  it  is  manifest  that  originally  the  power  would  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  a  diocese ;  but  at  present  it  is 
confined  within  certain  limits.  In  England,  according  to 
the  Falor  Ecclesiasticus  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  there  are 
fifly  four  archdeaconries  or  districts  through  which  the  visi 
tonal  and  coirectiye  power  of  an  archdeacon  extends.    This 


distribution  of  the  dioceses  into  ftiebdooronrieft  eannot  U 

assigned  to  any  certain  period ;  but  the  common  opinio >r.  i 
that  it  was  made  some  time  before  the  conquosL  Kaiu  *-i 
these  districts  is  assigned  to  its  own  archdMueon,  vtiii  t).*.* 
same  precision  and  certainty  as  other  and  laratr  diatnrtt 
are  assigned  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  tb«  arr ... 
deacons  are  entitled  to  certain  annual  payments,  under  V'C 
name  of  procurations,  from  the  benefices  within  their  rnxvii- 
deaconries. 

As  the  archdeacon  in  antient  times  intruded  upon  the 
chorepiscopus,  so  in  recent  times  be  has  exttngui»Dc<l  ti  c 
authority  and  destroyed  almost  the  name  of  another  oflKi-r 
of  the  church,  namely,  the  rural  dean.  The  arehdeaoonrii-% 
are  still  subdivided  into  deaneries,  and  it  is  usual  for  t:  <• 
archdeacon  when  he  holds  his  visitations  to  summon  tl.c 
clergy  of  each  deanery  to  meet  him  at  the  chief  town  of  th»* 
deanery.    Formerly,  over  each  of  the  deaneries  a  substan- 
tive officer,  called  a  dean,  presided,  whose  duty  it  wa»  tu 
obser\'e  and  report,  if  be  had  not  even  power  to  correct  a.i  a 
reform ;  but  the  office  has  been  laid  aside  in  some  dioce«r><», 
though  in  others  it  has  been  re-established.    But  where  it 
has  been  supeiseded.  the  duties  are  discharged  by  the  arc-:.- 
deacon.    It  maybe  added,  that  though  the  office  of  riin«l 
dean  has  been  found  extremely  useful,  no  emolument  «  hek> 
ever  is  attached  to  it 

The  archdeacons  are  nominated  by  the  respective  bi«hop«. 
Tlicir  duty  now  is  to  visit  their  archdeaconries  fVom  time  to 
time;  to  see  that  the  churches  are  kept  in  repair,  and  ths^t 
ever}'thing  is  done  conformably  to  the  canons  and  consist- 
ently with  the  decent  and  orderly  performance  of  pul>:'r 
worship ;  and  to  receive  presentations  from  the  churc  n- 
wardens  of  matter  of  public  scandal.  They  have  the  pr»u «  r 
in  their  courts  to  enforce  reform  or  to  punish  the  contuma- 
cious ;  an  appeal,  however,  always  lies  to  the  superior  court 
of  the  bishop. 

In  the  revenue  attached  to  the  office  of  airhdeacon.  we 
see  the  inconvenience  which  attends  fixed  money  pa\mer.is 
in  connexion  with  offices  which  are  designed  to  ha\-e  p«»r- 
petual  endurance.  It  arises  chiefly  fh)m  pensions  paid  '  y 
the  incumbents.  These  pensions  originally  bore  no  con- 
temptible ratio  to  the  whole  value  of  the  bcnellce,  ai;d 
formed  a  sufficient  income  for  an  active  and  useful  offit^-r 
of  the  church ;  but  now,  by  the  great  change  which  hu.* 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  the  payments  are  1  it  tic 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  whole  income  of  the  arch- 
deacons is  very  inconsiderable.  The  office,  Uierefore,  :^ 
generally  held  by  persons  who  have  also  benefices  or  other 
preferment  in  the  church. 

Catalogues  of  the  English  archdeacons  may  be  found  in  a 
book  entitled  Fasti  EcclesitB  Anglicanm,  by  John  le  Neve. 

ARCHELA'US,  a  Greek  name  composed  of  two  woni^ 
signifying  rule  and  people,  Moreri  has  distinct  articles  <>.. 
fourteen  persons  who  bore  this  name;  and  the  render  v^.W 
find  a  list  of  authors  so  called,  in  the  index  to  F&briciu^'^ 
Bibliotheca  Grceca,  with  some  account  of  them  in  the  U>d\ 
of  the  work.    We  shall  only  notice, 

1.  ARCHELAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  known  only  as  ccr 
of  the  reigning  kings  when  Lycurgus  remodelled  the  con- 
stitution. 

2.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  MaeeH.  n. 
who  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  413  (Clinton),  early  in   tV* 
year.  The  chronology  of  his  reign  has  been  a  subject  of  o  n- 
troversy ;  and  some  writers  have  erroneously  sunposed  the: 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name.    Not  much  ts 
known  of  him :  the  most  certain  facts  are  comprised  in  ore 
sentence  of  Thucydides,  who  says  that '  Archelaua,  9(»n  v: 
Perdiccas,  having  become  king,  built  the  fortifications  no^ 
in  the  land,  and  cut  straight  roads,  and  set  the  milit&rT 
affairs  of  the  nation  on  a  better  footing,  as  to  the  provision  ut' 
arms,  horses,  and  other  eqtiipments,  ^an  all  the  eight  Km^ri 
who  had  preceded  him.*  (lib.  ii.  100.)    He  is  connccttti 
with  the  histoiy  of  Athens  through  one  event,  the  retnJt  df 
Pydna,  a  valuable  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  towvds  the  rl<*«<o 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  besieged  that  town,  mnfi  Ux«i 
it,  B.C.  410 ;  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  fbture  insurrtr* 
tions,  by  rendering  it  harder  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  he  re- 
moved the  city  farther  inland  by  a  distance  of  twenty  »tad-. 
about  two  mUes.    These  scanty  indications  seem  to  i^-^xi^t 
him  out  as  a  wise  and  useful  prince.    Though  he  imprtnr>l 
the  militarv  establishment,  he  seems  to  have  cultivavrl 
peace,  for  the  only  war  in  which  we  know  him  to  have  been 
engaged,  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  Pydna :  the  few  other 
notices  of  his  reign  rate  either  to  his  pmale  elMnetar,  cr 
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tllb  he  employed  the  whole  force  of  hu  onns  against  the 
rioters,  and  3000  of  them  were  massacred.  The  rest  escaped 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Archelaus  presented  himself  in  person  before  Augustus 
at  Rome,  and  solicited  the  ratification  of  his  power  on  the 
grounds  of  being  the  successor  appointed  by  his  father, 
and  of  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  customs  and  govern- 
ment.   His  claim  was  disputed  by  many  members  of  his 
fiimily,  who  produced  a  former  testament  of  Herod,  in  which 
Antipas  was  named  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Petitions  against 
his  appointment  were  also  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  deprecated  the  confirmation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Archelaus,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  already  exer- 
eised  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  they  requested  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  government    Archelaus  was  also  accused  of 
retaining  the  legacies  of  Herod.  The  emperor  gave  a  patient 
hearing  to  all  parties.    He  considered  that  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Jews,  but  he  placed 
only  the  districts  of  Judsea  Proper,  IdumsDa,  and  Samaria, 
forming  about  half  of  the  dominions  of  Herod,  under  the  go- 
▼emment  of  Archelaus.    The  rest,  with  some  small  excep- 
tions, was  divided  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  These 
three  princes  were  not  called  kings  but  ethnarchs,  and  their 
territories  were  not  called  kingdoms  but  ethnarchies.  Arche- 
laus built  the  city  called  after  his  own  name,  Archelais.  We 
learn  from  Josephus  (ed.  Hudson,  i.  865),  that  Archelais  was 
built  before  the  tenth  year  of  Archelaus's  reign.  He  married 
Glaphyra,  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
children :  this  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Jewish  laws.   Irri- 
tated by  his  conduct,  and  wear)'  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
^is  administration,  in  the  tenth  vear  of  the  reign  of  Arche- 
laus  the  Jews  again  appealed  to  Augustus.  Their  complaints 
.appearing  well  foundea,  and  being  accompanied  by  accounts 
of  frequent  insurrections,  the  emperor  dispossessed  Arche- 
laus of  his  authority,  banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and 
contosAted  his  property.    It  is  supposed  that  he  ended  his 
days  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  leaving  no  posterity. 

To  understand  the  history  of  Archelaus  in  connexion 
with  preceding  and  subse(|uent  events,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  Josephus,  On  the  Jewish  War,  from  book  i.  chapter  28, 
to  book  ii.  chapter  8  ;  and  the  Antiquit.  book  xvii.  Com- 
pare Tin'O  p  PS)^W»  ed.  Breithaupt,  v.  35,  from  page  497 
to  528,  and  also  page  564. 

ARCHENHOLTZ,  JOHANN  WILHELM  VON, 
was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1 745.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  in  which  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the  seven 
^eara*  war,  and  was  made  a  captain.  He  afterNvards  retired 
from  the  service,  and  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  and  at  last  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  published 
several  works,  which  became  very  popular  in  Germany.  The 
first  work  that  established  his  Uterary  reputation  was  his 
England  und  Italien,  published  in  1 785,  in  which  be  gave, 
mot  the  journal  of  a  tour,  but  a  methodical  description  of  the 
two  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  their  social  and 
moral  features,  and  their  political  institutions.  The  part 
concerning  England  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  detailed  accounts 
of  this  country  given  by  a  foreigner.  Archenholtz  had 
visited  England  repeatedly  and  stayed  there  nearly  six 
yean  between  1 769  to  1 779.  He  had  been  likewise  several 
times  in  Italy,  and  had  resided  there  about  three  years. 
He  dedicated  his  book  to  his  friend  Wieland,  who  was  then 
at  Weimar.  The  work  went  through  several  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  French.  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
German  edition,  1787,  Archenholtz  replied  to  the  charges  of 
injustice  and  asperity  towards  Italy  with  which  he  had  been 
reproached.  In  fact  he  had  placed  in  juxtaposition  two 
countries  widely  dissimilar ;  he  had  viewed  Italy  with  the 
eye  of  a  political  and  moral  philosopher,  rather  than  with 
that  of  a  noet,  or  painter,  or  classical  scholar,  and  the  point 
of  view  which  he  chose  was  the  most  unfavourable  to  that 
country.  Italy  has  changed  considerably  since  that  time, 
and  many  of  Archenholtz's  observations  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable. Archenholtz's  admiration  of  England,  on  the  otner 
side,  displeased  many  persons  on  the  continent;  he  can- 
not, however,  be  called  a  blind  ^admirer,  for  he  points  out 
many  faults  in  the  English  institutions  at  that  period, 
and  exposes  with  no  sparing  hand  the  vices  and  follies  of 
linden.  The  next  work  of  Archenholtz  was  a  Hittory  of 
Ihe  Seven  Yeare'  ITar,  in  which  he  collected  the  information 
scattered  throu^rh  many  memoirs  and  records  of  those  me- 
irable  campaigns*  and  especially  consulted  the  valuable 

rk  of  Majw  Tempelbof  of  the  Prostian  artillery.  Get- 


chichie  de»  Bieher^jahrtgm  Krtegi,  'published  at  Berlin  in 
1785.  But  these  were  professional  works,  and  ArehenhoKy » 
object  was  to  write  a  history  suited  to  the  common  reft'la. 
His  Seven  Years'  War  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1  •*•>». 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Reichard,  •  for  th.* 
benefit,*  as  the  Professor  states,  •  of  readers  of  other  rotm- 
tries  who  were  unacquainted  with  the -German  1anfnuir<^. 
and  published  at  Baireuth  in  1792,  under  the  title  of  //i« 
toria  BelU  Septennie  in  Germania,  Archenholtz  next  v  r  >!(• 
a  history  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  restorer  of  Swedish  ir^ic- 
pendence,  preceded  by  a  summary  of  the  history  of  8%i<* 
den  from  the  oldest  records  to  the  end  of  the  sixte*-r.tS 
century.  In  prosecuting  his  researches  on  this  subjrrt. 
he  consulted  the  old  Swedish  and  Danish  chronirK^r^. 
and  his  work  is  valued  for  its  accuracy.  It  was  public i.*-<i 
at  Hamburg  in  1801,  and  was  translated  into  French  a:^' 
published  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Hiitoire  de  6i<- 
lave  Vasa,  2  vols.  8vo.  1803.  Archenholtz  wrote  nlv. 
several  other  minor  works.  About  the  time  of  the  Fm'.  h 
revolution,  he  became  editor  of  the  Minerva,  a  Gerir-'*, 
literary  journal,  published  at  Hamburg,  which  enjo^*': 
considerable  reputation  for  many  years.  In  the  number  f  >• 
February,  1793,  Archenholtz  warmly  remonstrated  against 
the  imprisonment  of  General  La  Fayette,  who,  ha\!r>' 
escaped  from  the  proscription  of  the  French  terrorist*. «  t* 
arrested  by  the  allies  and  confined  in  the  fbrtress  of  Olmuti 
in  Moravia.    Archenholtz  died  in  1812. 

ARCHER  iToxotes,  Cuv.),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  oro:.- 
thopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  squan^ip"" 
nse,  or  those  which  are  distinguished  by  having,  not  <>v  . 
the  soft  parts,  but  often  the  very  spines  of  the  dorsal  -i:.<! 
anal  fins,  covered  with  scales  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  st^  \ 
not  always  very  easily  distinguished  fi-om  it  Thounli  (*'• 
single  species  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  had  bct .. 
long  known  to  naturalists,  and  described  under  the  vanri  * 
names  of  Scarus  schlosseri,  Scieena  jaculatrix,  Labni%  «j- 
gittarius,  and  Coins  chatareus,  by  the  difft'rent  wnters  < «. 
ichthyology,  yet  it  was  left  for  Baron  Cuvier  to  point  out  t:^ 
appropriate  generic  characters,  and  to  distin^ish  it  ii<- 
finitely  from  the  different  groups  with  whieh  it  had  bc<  n 
previously  confounded.  These  cnaractcrs  are  found  in  t.*: 
short  and  compressed  form  of  the  bodv  ;  in  the  dorsal  t : 
being  situated  very  far  back,  providea  with  very  stn<:  : 
spines,  and  like  the  anal,  which  is  placed  very  nearly  f^n** 
site  to  it,  covered  on  its  soft  parts  with  large  tough  scal>  ^ . 
in  the  short,  depressed  shape  of  the  muzzle^  and  in  t .  •• 
length  of  the  under  jaw,  which  considerably  surpasses  tb- 
upper,  and  entails  upon  the  animal  the  singular  nabit  fr.rz 
which  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  areh^.  The  sills  hj'.t- 
six  branchiostegous  rays;  the  teeth  are  smalU  sharp,  a-*! 
dispersed  over  the  jaws,  tongue,  and  palate ;  the  stomach  i* 
short  and  broad,  the  air«bli^der  large,  and  the  pylonu  p:  - 
vided  with  twelve  ocBcal  appendices.  The  only  ki.c^... 
species  is 

The  Toxotes  jaculaior  of  Cuvier,  which  is  found  in  Jaw 
and  Sumatra,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  » -  • 
gular  instinct  which  it  displays  in  catching  flies  and  ot'  • : 
insects  which  are  its  prey.    Comparatively  speakinfr,  th<  -. 
are  very  few  species  among  the  numerous  class  of  fi^h-  • 
distinguished  by  superiority  of  instinet  or  address:   1 
the  very  rarity  of  their  occurrence  makes  the  partial  iv  • 
stances  which  are  occasionally  met  with  still  more  remark* 
able,  and  among  these  the  means  which  the  archer  and  -. 
species  of  chsetcdon  (C.  Rostratus)  employ  fer  procurin?  t  •  •: 
are  entitled  to  especial  notice.    The  tubular  form  of  !>• 
mouth  in  these  animals  permits  them  to  squirt  or  prrjc* 
small  quantities  of  water  to  some  distance,  and  with  CDn<  * 
derable  force ;  when,  therefore,  the  archer  pertesves  a  fly  r 
other  insect  resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic  pli***- 
which  overhaul^  or  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  ii 
projects,  or,  as  it  were,  shoots  a  single  drop,  not  direrUt  t  «. 
wards  the  insect,  but  obliquely  upwards,  in  such  a  minr.*  - 
as  to  strike  it  in  fVilling,  thus  preventing  it  fVom  pen>c.\  v  ^ 
its  danger  and  escaping  in  time.    With  such  accuract  U  • » 
aim  taken,  that  though  frequently  projected  to  thehc—    : 
of  four  or  five  feet,  the  drop  seldom  &1s  to  hit  the  n*a''v 
and  precipitate  the  insect  into  the  water,  where  it  i% 
course,  within  reach  of  the  archer.    The  fhdi  itself  i%  .  f 
a  yellowish  colour,  marked  on  the  back  wiUi  fire  bn'«*r. 
spots. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arr  •  . 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  archery,  the  use  of  the  bow  n:  v, 
be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  it  occun  in  xha 
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fft^r*s  lifetime^  B.C.  567.  ond  pnunhig  a  batde  against 
the  Areadtans  and  Argeions,  which  is  known  in  history  as 
the  tearless  victory  (r^v  aca»pvv  fiaxn^)'  Not  one  of  the 
Spartans  fell,  while  a  Tcry  large  number  of  the  enemy  were 
cut  to  pieces.  (Xenoph.  HelL  vii»  1.  28-32.)  In  the  sacred 
war,  wlU^  broke  out  k.c.  356,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians,  it  would  appear 
that  Archidamus  gave  at  least  secret  support  to  Philomelus, 
the  general  of  that  people;  but  when  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
last  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  the  name  of  Archidamus 
does  not  appear.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  fact  mentioned 
respecting  him,  except  that  he  was  sent  (n.c.  339)  to  Italy 
to  assist  Uic  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  then  engaged  in  war 
with  their  neighbours  the  Lxicanians.  He  fell  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops:  and  a  statue  was  erected 
to  his  honour,  at  01)mipta,  by  his  countrymen.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agis  HI.  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  24,  63 ; 
Strabo,  vi.  280 ;  Paus,  iii.  10.) 

ARCHIDAMUS  IV.,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  is  not 
mentioned,  except  by  Plutarch,  who  states  that  he  was 
defeated  (b.c.  296)  by  Demetrius  Poliorretes ;  and  Archi- 
damus v.,  son  of  another  Eudamidas,  was  put  to  death  by 
his  royal  colleague*  Cleomenes  III.,  somewhere  between 
B.C.  236-220«  In  him  ended  the  line  of  the  Proclidse,  for 
though  he  left  five  sons,  they  were  passed  over,  and  Ly- 
cunrus,  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
(Polyb.  iv.  2,  v.  37.) 

ARCHPGENES  of  Apamea,  a  medical  author  and  prac- 
titioner,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  at  Rome  in  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  He  must  have  held  a  very  distin-* 
guished  rank  among  his  contemporaries,  as  appears  from 
several  passages  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  (vi.  23G,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  259),  in  which  his  name  is  employed  to  denote  a  ^rcat 
physician  generally.  Archigencs  followed  the  principles  of 
the  pneumatic  sect,  founded  by  Athonaous  of  Attalia,  and 
is  known  to  have  written  a  considerable  number  of  treatises 
on  pathology,  the  piuctice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  His 
tworks  ymre  thought  very  highly  of  in  antiquity,  although 
the  author  is  accused  of  the  same  obscuritv  of  stvle  which 
.the  pneumatic  physieiaus  in  general  had  adopted  from  the 
.stuic  philosophers,  from  whom  they  also  derived  some  of 
tneir  principal  doctrines.  The  writings  of  Archig:enes  seem 
to  have  existed  till  the  sixth  century  :  but  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  possess  are  fraonnnents  contained  in  the 
works  of  Galen,  iEtius,  and  Ohbasius.  Galen  generally 
quotes  Archigenes  in  order  to  criticise  his  opinions :  i^tiiis 
and  Oribasius  give  more  copious  extracts  from  him.  Some 
of  the  surgical  fragments  havo  been  collected  by  Cocchi, 
Gr£pcorum  CMr^  iior, pp.  1 1 7,  1 18,  156.  The  pas- 
sages contained  in  Oribasius  have  been  published  by  De 
Matthira  (xxi.  Afed.  Opusc.  ex  Oribasii  Cod,  Alosquipf  1808, 
4to.) 

ARCHIL  (also  called  ORCHIL,  in  Chambers's  Diet,  of 
Arts  and  Sciences),  litmus,  or  toumsole,  is  a  blue  dye  procured 
from  the  rocella  tinctoria  and  ceanora  tar/area,  wfiirh  are 
lichens  growing  abundantly  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde 
Inlands.  The  colouring  matter  of  these  plants  appears  to  be 
a  peculiar  vegetable  principle  which  has  been  called  ery- 
thrine;  it  may  be  extracted  either  by  means  of  alcohol  or 
ammonia,  but  the  latter  is  employed  by  those  w1k>  manu- 
facture the  colour,  which  is  ^onorally  sold  in  small  Hat 
pieces,  and  known  by  the  name  of  litmus. 

The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  al- 
cohol :  a  strong  infrision,  when  looked  at  in  mass,  is  purple, 
but  a  diluted  one  is  of  a  pure  blue  colour  by  day-light,  and 
red  by  candle-light.  Acids  redden  the  colour  of  litmus,  and 
this  effect  is  produced  even  by  the  weakest  of  them,  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  when  mixed  with  the 
latter,  and  kept  for  some  days  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  the 
colour  is  destroyed,  but  by  exposure  tf)  the  air,  or  by  boiling, 
Ibo  colour  is  restored.  Sulphureous  acid  and  the  hypo- 
sulpliitcs  also  bleach  litmus.  These  effects  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  deoxidizcmont,  for  tlie  blue  colour  is  restored 
by  the  absorption  of  oxyccn. 

Archil  is  employed  by  chemists  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  acids  in  solution:  for  this  purpose,  the  infusion  or  spiritu- 
ous tincture  is  sometimes  u^^ed  ;  {jeuerally,  howcx'er,  paper 
which  has  been  dyed  and  dried  is  preferred,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  nameof /y/mi/«  paper*  This  test  is  extremely 
sensible:  according  to  Mr.  Wutt  iPhiL  IVana.  1784).  it  i's 
capable  of  detecting  one  (j^rain  of  sulpimrie  acid  when  mixed 
Ihth  I  OOfOQO  pf  walax,  1(  may  also  be  used,  when  it  has  hc«n 


T^ddened  by  a  weak  and,  ag  « tist  of  the  tirowfife  of  tlv? 
alkalis:  these  restore  the  blue  eok)ur  of  tho  litmiis  by  ftici*- 
rating  the  acid  which  reddened  it.  Archil  is  never  i  •^  l 
alone  as  a  dye,  on  account  of  its  want  of  pennaneiice.  It  i*^ 
however,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  and  im- 
proving the  tints  of  other  dyes,  and  it  imparts  a  bk*"tn 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  tiom  other  rabstancea. 

ARCHI'LOCHUS,  one  of  the  most  celehiatad  Krir 
poets  of  Greece,  who  lived  at  loo  remota  an  age  to  aUow  any 
very  satisfactory  account  of  his  private  history  to  reach  u^ 
Yet  every  traditionary  fragment  respecting  htm  oonrurv  «.. 
make  us  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extiaofdinrin 
men  of  his  time,  whose  hand  was  raised  against  ever>  of  m\ 
and  whom  all  naturally  feared  and  shunned.    He  was  ^m 
of  Telesicles  by  a  slave  Enipo,  and  he  was  bom  in  Pan  v 
an  island  of  the  ifigoan  Sea.    The  exact  period  at  « in<'h 
he  flourished  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  antu  'n 
writers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  different  epochs  in  whi  h 
they  place  him.    By  Herodotus  (i.  li)  anq  Tatian  he  > 
made  contemporary  with  Gyges,  King  of  Lydta,  Olympiad  i  i, 
or  about  b.c.  688;  by  Cicero  he  is  said  to  have  hved  m 
the  reign  of  Romulus ;  and  by  Com.  Nepos  in  die  weassn  \^ 
Tullus  Hostilius.    It  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  ai  tlie 
period  assigned  to  him  by  the  fattier  of  history ;  and  it  ?* 
not  impossible  that  Cicero  and  Nepos  intend  to  tefer  So  %!>t 
same  epoch,  though  they  denote  it  hy  two  dilfeaent  Roni^n 
kings.    He  was  more  formidable  with  his  pen  than  witli  i>*« 
sword ,  like  Alcfleus  and  Horace,  he  thought  Ufia  preferatMe 
to  honour,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  his  back  en  an  enemy. 
This  event  in  the  life  of  Archilochustook  p&aoe,  according  to 
the  old  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  an  expedition  against 
a  people  called  Sai  (Xaoc>,  in  Thrace.     Aickikiebaa.   it 
would  appear,  defended  himself  by  boldly  declariai;  lb  at 
it  was  better  to  lose  one's  shield  than  life ;  and  Plutarch,  tn 
his  account  of  the  Spartan  republic,  states  tiiat  Arehilorh^:*. 
was  banished  from  Sparta  for  such  a  remarkable  opinunu 
Others  tell  us  that  his  verses  were  of  so  impute  a  cluiracti-*. 
thot  the  Spartans  wisely  interdicted  the  perusal  of  tbem  \  > 
their  youth.    We  have  no  dilReulty  in  forming  an  opixii  n 
respecting  his  style  of  poetry,  from  the  oonconent  teatinnonT 
of  the  antients ;  it  was  full  of  energy,  tone  in  ita  langu««:t\ 
and  vivid  in  its  images.    Of  his  satirical  powera  no  dot.t  t 
can  be  entertained,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  Lycambea.     lie 
had  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Archiloehiis,  but 
having  changed  his  intention,  the  poet  directed   aurh  a 
fearful  satire  against  the  offending  Lycambea,  that  be  foxizA 
no  other  way  of  escape  but  by  hanging  himaelf,  and  somf 
say  his  three  daughters  followed  his  example.    On  accoui.t 
of  his  powers  of  ridicule,  over  which  he  does  not  appear  t: 
have  had  sufficient  control,  he  was  driven  from  faia  oount:  ^ . 
and  his  character  seems  to  have  been  so  well  known,  tl . : 
he  was  always  an  unwelcome  visiter  wherever  be  wrtit 
He  died  in  a  single  combat  with  one  Gorax,  wbom  he  h  • 
probably  provoked  by  his  powen  of  satiie,  and  the  onclr  « . 
Delphi  compelled  the  murderer  to  anpease  die  mane*  < ' 
Archilochus  by  certain  expiatOTy  sacrinoes.  (not.  <h  Ser.t . 
Num,  Vind,  c.  1 7.)    It  was  in  Iambic  verse  that  the  p  *  i 
chiefly  excelled ;  he  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  three  poeta  vbom  An*>r    - 
chus  esteemed  most  highly  in  this  species  of  poetry  (V - 
Paterc.  i.  5 ;  Qutnttl.  x.  1).    It  is  also  remarked  by  \r.\ 
Paterculus  (i.  5),  that  Homer  and  Ardiilodma  are  the  ot  \\ 
poets  who  both  invented  a  peculiar  style  of  poetry  and  <i: 
ried  it  to  perfection.      Some  specimens  ti  AArhilocbu*. 
translated  with  much  spirit,  may  be  seen  in  Mehvair  s 
Anthology,  London,  1832.    Some  ftagments  ace  found  s. 
the  Anaieeta  Vet,  Poet.  Orac,  of  Bmnck,  Aigent.  1'^*. 
and  they  are  published  separately  b¥  liebek  Helap"' 
Archilochi,  Vienna,  J 81 9,  6vo. ;  also  m  Gaisford's  Mi-  ■ 
Greek  Poets,  vol.  i. ;  and  in  Boissonnade's  CoQeeHm^  vnl.  ^ . 
For  his  merits  as  a  writer  the  reader  mayeonanlt  Hi  i-. 
Veisuch  iiber  die  Verdierute  dee  Arohiinemti  um  dir  >•- 
tyre,  Wittenbach,  1767 ;  Memmns  de  I* Acad,  dee  Imse^j ' . 
tom.  X. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  the  title  of  a  dignitary  m  ;: 
monastic  orders  of  the  Greek  chureh,  answering  to  tli*.i 
Father  Provincial  among  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  H 
man  Catholic  church.     The  archimandrite  is  a  i»u;4t  * 
abbot,  having  under  his  jurisdiction  several  convent^  <•;  i  . 
same  district  or  province.    Hie  Russian  church,  «hirh  i- 
branch  of  the  Greek,  has  its  archimandrites,  as  well  a%  :r 
Gveek  church  in  Himgary  and  other  paita  of  the  Ai^nii. 
empire. 
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equal  lt>  that  of  the  §p1iere— he  elff>  find*  the  tutface  of 
any  spherical  sef^ment,  and  the  solidity  of  a  spherical  sector. 
In  the  second  book,  he  shows  how  to  find  a  sphere  equal  to 
a  given  cone  or  cylinder ;  to  cut  it  into  M|i^TAenta  having  a 
given  ratio ;  to  make  a  segment  equal,  either  in  surfitee  or 
solidity,  to  one,  and  similar  to  anotner,  eegtdent.  Also  he 
shows  how  to  cut  oflf  a  segment  which  shall  have  a  giren 
ratio  to  its  inscribed  cone. 

2.  On  the  Measurement  of  the  CV*Y?fe.— It  is  here  ahown 
that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  which 
has  the  circumference  fbr  its  base  and  the  radius  for  its  alti- 
tude, and  also  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds 
three  times  the  diameter  by  a  line  which  is  less  than  10 
parts  out  of  70,  and  greater  than  10  parts  oirt  of  71,  of  the 
diameter.  This  is  the  celebrated  approximation  of  Archi- 
medes, and  amounts  to  saying  that  tne  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter  lies  between  3*  1428  and  3-1408. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  3 '  14 16  very  nearly. 

3.  On  Conoids  and  Sphero(d$.-—By  a  ccnoid  is  meant  the 
solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  or  hyperbola 
about  iU  axis.  Spheroid  has  the  usual  meaning*  Archi- 
medes here  shows  that  a  segment  (or  part  cut  off  by  a  plane) 
of  a  parabolic  conoid  is  half  as  much  again  as  its  inscribed 
cone,  whether  the  base  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or  not, 
the  axis  of  the  conoid  being  the  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  base }  that  all 
segments  of  the  same  conoid,  having  equal  axes,  are  equal ; 
or,  more  generally,  that  diflferent  segments  of  the  same 
conoid  are  as  the  squares  of  their  axes :  how  to  find  the 
ratio  of  the  segment  of  an  hyperbolic  conoid  to  its  inscribed 
cone ;  that  any  spheroidal  segment,  having  the  centre  of 
the  spheroid  in  its  base,  is  double  of  its  inscribed  cone ;  and 
generally,  how  to  compare  any  spheroidal  segment  with  its 
insicribed  cone.  In  this  treatise  is  also  shown,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  how  to  find  the  area  of  an  ellipse,  by  means 
of  that  of  a  circle. 

4.  On  Spirals.— The  spiral  of  Arehimedes,  the  metliod  of 
forming  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  ft-iend 
Conon,  is  thus  made :— a  point  moves  uniformly  along  a 
straight  line,  which  straight  line  itself  revolves  uniformly 
about  a  given  point  in  it.  Archimedes  shows  how  to  com- 
pare the  areas  described  by  the  moving  point  in  its  various 
rcNolutions,  and  various  other  properties,  which  the  little 
importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  us  from  noticing.  As 
an  effort  of  geometry,  it  is,  however,  not  inferior  to  the  pro- 
ceding,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  dtflicult  of  his  works* 

5.  Two  Books  on  the  EquHibrium  €tnd  Centre  of  Gravity 
of  Plane  Surfaces.— The  axiom  on  which  Archimedes  sets 
out  is.  that  eoual  weights  suspended  at  equal  disuinces 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  pivot  are  in  equihbrium.  He  then 
shows  the  well-known  property  of  the  lever : — given  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  whole  plane,  and  of  one  of  its  parts, 
how  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder— how  to 
find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapezium.  In  the  second  book  he  shows  how  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  parabolic  segment,  or  the  difference 
between  two  segments  of  the  same  parabola,  having  different 
bases.  I 

6.  Psammitest  better  known  by  its  Latin  name  Arena- 
rius. — This  is  a  mathematical  toy,  but  abounds  in  curious 
information.  It  appears  from  it  that  Archimedes  had 
written  a  system  of  numeration,  in  a  work  addressed  to 
one  Zeuxippus,  resembling  that  of  modem  times  in  hav- 
ing units  of  different  orders  carried  to  a  great  extent — 
that  he  approved  of  the  system  which  lie  attributes  to 
Aristarehus,  which  plaees  the  sun  immovably  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the  earth — that  he  was 
aware  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  measure 
the  earth,  which,  from  their  result,  as  stated  by  him,  could 
hardly  have  been  those  of  Eratosthenes— that  no  instru- 
mental means  then  existed  by  which  the  appaiwnt  diameter 
of  the  sun  could  be  measured  within  4' — and  that  plane 
trigonometry  was  totally  unknown  at  that  time.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  oppose  those  who  held  that  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  sca-nhore  are  either  infinite  in  number,  or  at 
leust  cannot  be  reckoned.  By  approximately  measuring  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  making  arbitrary  suppo- 
sitions as  to  how  many  times  the  real  diameter  is  contained 
in  the  earth's  distance,  and  this  again  in  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  he  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one 
will  assert  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
greater  than  1 0,000.000,000  of  stadia.  Then  suppoaing  a  8t»- 

Sium  to  be  10»000  togcr-timittii  and  •  tf )ni%  trwii  >• 
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only  the  40th  part  of  a  fin gef -breadth,  to  contain  fl<  id 
as  64,000  grams,  Archimeiles  shows  that  the  numN  r  •  ' 
grains  contained  at  the  same  rate  in  the  whole  »»j>h«»r.-  •* 
the  fixed  stars  can  be  expressed,  in  his  system  of  nunii  r  i  - 
tion,  by  a  number  which  in  our  system  Ls  less  than  1  follo'»  <■  i 
by  63  ciphers. 

7.  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Paro^o/Sit— Archini<-'1»  * 
here  shows  that  any  segment  of  a  parabola  is  fbur-thir!-^  •  f 
a  triangle,  having  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude 

8.  Two  Books  on  Bodies  floating  in  CL  Ftwd.—T}  ♦ 
Work  docs  not  exist  in  Greek,  but  was  translated  by  Tj-- 
taglia  from  a  mutilated  Greek  manuscript:  (he  first  l>  -  ^ 
was  published  in  1543,  and  both  together  hi  1545.  T*  t 
Archimedes  did  write  such  a  work  is  certalii.  ttom  the  tc  -*  • 
moiiy  of  Strabo  (Casaubon.  p.  54).  These  two  books  C'*»nT  .  n 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  in  gen»*r  .!. 
applied  to  determine  the  positions  of  a  spherical  »c(nr«  .-t 
and  of  a  conoid.  It  is  less  necessary  to  oescribe  thia  K«'k 
particularly  than  any  other,  because,  the  use  of  algebn  *  \- 
cepted,  it  contains  all  the  conditions  of  a  modem  work  rn 
the  same  subject. 

Hiere  is  also  a  book  of  Lemmas  attribnted  to  Archimo.* ..  *, 
translated  from  tiie  Arabic  in  1659,  and  republis^hett  >•. 
Borelli  in  1661.  Both  Arehimedes  and  his  eomment^zi?  r 
Eutocius  refer  to  some  such  work ;  but  the  very  cttmni  r» 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  Lemmas  has  \ed  some  :  j 
doubt  if  this  was  the  work  in  question. 

The  Works  of  Arehimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Gfwk,  t*  ■ 
prevailing  dialect  in  Sicily.  The  text  is  for  the  most  yr  " 
in  tolerably  good  preser\'ation ;  the  style  is  clear,  ami  ^  •  * 
been  considered  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  otb  r 
Greek  geometers.  His  books  are  mostly  addressed  tn  i 
friend  named  Doritheus.  The  demonstrations  are  Iot^l' 
but  rigorous ;  and  M.  Peyrard,  in  calling  Arehimedes  i  •• 
Homer  of  geometry,  has  made  a  simile  which  is  pert*-  ♦  , 
admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  praise  it  conveys,  if  m  r  .^ 
other  point.  The  commentaries  of  Eutocius  which  bn*** 
oome  down  to  us,  are  those  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyttnti.  ^. 
the  Measurement  of  the  Circle,  and  the  Equikirnum  f 
Planes. 

We  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  several  remainin^^  p»>ir.*t 
It  is  known  from  Ptolemy  that  Arehimedes  otserx-cd  ^r 
calculated  several  solstices,  fbr  th^  determinaiiaD   of  •    • 
length  of  the  year.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  flnf  m  -  - 
constructed  a  machine  for  representing  the  motions  of  t  -  • 
sun,  moon,  stare,  tiXid  perhaps  of  the  planets.    The  dnu* :  .« 
fh)m  Delambre,  who  docs  not,  however,  appear  to  ha\^  r- 
membered  that  Cicero  {Tusc.  Qutest.)  says  tnat  Arrhim*'  *  * 
'  lunee,  sofis,  quinque  errantium,  motus  in  sphartan    t 
gavit*     Pappus  cites  a  treatise  of  Arehimedes  on  the  c  ••- 
struction  of  this  sphere,  as  also  does  Proclos.    A  lan^  r.t:*  - 
ber  of  works  whicn  have  not  come  down  to  us  is  attribiitd  ■ 
him,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  Fabricius ;  partirti!-ir'*. 
a  treatise  on  Burning  Mirrors,  and  a  treatise  on  the  f*tr'  ? 
hola,  published  at  Louvain  in  1548.    There  is  no  great  r .  . 
dence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  either.    The  ant:*-!** 
attributed  to  him  more  than  forty  mechanical  invetiti.^r-s  • 
among  which  are  the  endless  screw;  the  combinative     f 
pulleys ;  an  hydraulic  organ,  according  to  TertuUian ;   u 
machine  called  the  helix,  or  screw,  fbr  launching  ahip9.  un- 
cording to  Athenseus ;  and  a  machine  called  ioeutsu,  wt     * 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  forty  pieces,  by  the  putt-    - 
together  of  which  various  objects  could  he  framed,   r. 
which  was  used  by  boys  as  a  sort  of  artificial  memory.     It    - 
impossible  to  underetand  what  is  meant  by  sueh  a'de9<-r  r . 
tion.     This  constant  tendency  to  attribute  invefitiun^  * 
Arehimedes,  sufiftciently  shows  the  impreasioii  whh*h   !.!< 
name  left  on  posterity. 

Among  the  principal  editions  of  the  works  of-Arebimo':'  « 
we  must  notice  the  partial  edition  of  Tartagha,  Vi**  w. 
1543;  the  first  complete  edition,  reviewed  by  Regtoci>«>n- 
tanus,  accompanied  by  the  commentary  of  Eutoriusi :  t  ■  •• 
whole  Greek  and  Latin,  Basle,  1544.  This  last  editiott  «\  «*% 
not  contain  the  treatise  on  Moating  Bodies,  nor  the  Lemm..  - 
Vossius  states  that  the  manuscript  which  had  bMi  brou::l!t 
from  Constantinople  at  the  fall  of  that  place,  vas  r«rr««  1 
into  Germany  by  Regiomontanua.  There  is  abo  an  «dit>.  *. 
by  Coramanaine,  Venice,  1558,  containing  only  part  of  b  • 
works;  bv  Rivault,  Paris,  161  S»  containing  the  Greek  -f 
Arehimedes  in  the  preliminary  addresses  and  ennneiaurr«> 
only,  the  demonstrations  being'  the  Latin  of  Rhraott*  ex^^pt 
in  the  Arefmriw,  which  ia  eomplele ;  thk  eiktiDQ  has  l>een 
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antient  statues  so  decidedly  show  itself,  and  especially  among 
the  Cyclades.  The  women's  dress  is  very  simple ;  the  only 
peculiarity  being  a  long  jacket,  generally  trimmed  with  fur, 
and  a  red  cap.  When  not  employed  in  their  household 
occupations,  wnich  are  laborious,  their  time  is  taken  up  with 
spinning  cotton,  and  knitting,  or  weaving. 

Their  religion,  like  that  of  their  countrymen  on  the  main- 
land, is  of  the  established  Greek  church ;  and  as  they  are 
very  superstitious,  almost  every  point  of  their  islands  has  its 
tittle  chapel  dedicated  to  some  saint,  where  the  boatmen  can 
offer  up  their  prayers  or  thanksgiving.  In  many  of  tlie 
islands,  however,  Catholics  are  numerous.  The  difference 
of  faith  provokes  much  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  during  the  late  war  for  independence,  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  the  islanders  inclined  rather  to  the 
Turks,  than  to  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Greek  church. 
Tliis  was  more  particularly  the  case  at  Tino  and  Miooni. 

The  mode  of  threshing  is  still  fhat  mentioned  ii\  8criptum 
^treading  out  the  com  by  oxen  yoked  together  and  driven 
round  a  circular  enclosure. 

AU  theudands  ai?  high:  the  moantiinsIuiTean  aTorage 


elevation  of  1500  to  1800  feet,  but  Mount  BUas  of  Milo  n^^ 
to  the  heig:ht  of  2036  feet  abo%'e  the  sea.  Many  of  tK<* 
islands  exhibit,  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  yet  viable,  tn*.  ^ 
of  their  former  prosperity  and  importance. 

The  climate  is  more  equal  and  temperate  thau  that  of  t-r 
surrounding  continents,  the  heats  of  summer  bemir  t«r  ca- 
pered by  cool  refreshing  sea-breezes  and  prevaiiing  n<tfti»«n-if 
winds;  even  in  the  more  northern  islands  the  wmtrr  •« 
never  felt  with  such  severity  as  on  the  neigbbourinc  ma  . 
land.    The  N.E.  or  Etesian  winds,  called  by  the  fiafarnniii 
'  Meltem/  a  oomiption  nxobably  of  mai  tempo,  blow  « i;:i 
great  fary,  especially  about  the  equinoxes;  the  ^enrr-w 
period  of  their  duration  is  three  daya.    The  uue  sanx^'. 
with  its  oppressive  state  of  atmoapheie,  does  not  bios  *.□ 
the  Archipelago ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obaerve  the  aea-brtx.*  - 
taking  the  direction  of  the  various  gulfii  and  inlets,  thou^* 
differing  several  points  in  bearing.     In  winter  the  ha*  ■ 
gation  of  these  seas  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  anxious  u-h 
on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which  c«va- 
sion  sudden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  andashoru  iuc'i^ 
eonfltMd  tea.   A  remarkable  HMtora  ia  the  venr  giaat  dcpii^ 
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there  it  gMMrallj  no  bottom  vilh  150  to  SOO  iatfaoon  of  line. 
The  Ananes  rocks,  10  miles  south-west  of  Milo,  and  tho 
Caloyeri,  30  miles  west  of  the  south  point  of  Scio,  rise  up 
almost  perpendiculariy,  like  the  coral  leefo  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Tbrottghout  the  Cvdades  more  especially,  the  Dar- 
danelles current  is  felt,  and  sets  strong  timmgh  the  narrow 
rfaannels  between  them;  hut  to  the  mvth,  along  the  coast  of 
Roumelia,  a  kind  of  hade  current  sets  to  the  eastward. 

The  riTers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Archipelago 
are  more  deserving  of  notice  from  their  classical  assoeiadons 
than  from  their  magnitude  or  commercial  importance ;  in- 
deed the  south-western  shores  offer  no  river  navieaUe  even 
ibr  small  boats.  On  the  coasts  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace,  however,  the  Peneus,  the  Axius,  the  Strvmon, 
and  the  Hebrus,  admit  the  larger  class  of  kaiks,  though 
in  all  of  them  the  mouths  are  much  obstructed  bv  shoals 
and  deltas  of  low  islands.  On  the  Asiatic  shore,  the  Her- 
muB  and  Meander  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  coasts  around 
theifigean  are  deeply  indented  with  gulft  of  considerable 
length,  the  principal  of  whiish  are  Nauplia,  Sgina,  Egripos, 
Tr^ri  Channel  (leading  to  Zeitouni  and  Tallanda),  Salo- 
nica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo,  Contessa,  Saros,  Adramytti, 
Smyrna,  Scala  Nova,  Hassan  ICalessi,  and  Boodroen  (or 
Cos).  Some  of  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
remarkable  peninsulas,  especially  those  of  Pallene,  Sithonia, 
and  Athos,  which  last  is  perhaps  the  boldest  promontory  in 
the  world :  the  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides  of  the 
mountain  descend  abruptly  into  an  unfathomable  sea.  [See 
Athos.]  Among  the  chief  mountains  in  or  near  the 
iEgean  may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  EnboBa.  the  mountains 
boidering  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  Athos,  and  Elias  in 
the  island  Milo. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  the  islands  formed  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  dominion,  and  continued  so  till  the 
year  1185,  when  the  Venetians  captured  Andros,  Lesbos, 
Samos,  and  Scio,  in  revenge  for  an  attempted  aggression  of 
the  Emperor  Alexius  on  the  territories  of  the  republic.  In 
1207  an  edict  was  issued  at  Venice,  authorising  the  nobles 
to  equip  armaments  lor  the  reduction  of  portions  of  the 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possession 
of  as  private  estetes  by  the  victorious  adventurers ;  the  most 
celebnted  among  whom  was  Marco  Sanuto,  who  in  the 
same  year  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Naxos.    Having  added  to  his  oon- 

2uest  the  islands^  of  Faros,  Antiparos,  Santorin,  Anaphi, 
.rgentieiat  Milo,*  Siphno,  and  PoUcandro,  he  asserted 
his  independence  of  Venice,  and  assumed  the  mora  compre- 
hensive title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago. 

Some  of  the  other  islands  were  occasionally  recaptured 
by  the  Greeks,  but  tins  dynasty  continued  iminterruptedly 
in  the  same  family  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
till  Naxos  fell  into  the  hands  of  Barbarossa,  who,  after 
sacking  the  island,  allowed  John  Crispo,  the  then  reigning 
duke,  to  retain  his  dominions  on  condition  of  becoming 
a  Yassal  to  the  Porte.  Barbarossa  plundered  the  other 
islands  which  still  remained  appanages  of  Venetian  noble- 
men. In  1660,  James,  tiie  twenty ■Arsl  and  last*  duke, 
ha%*tng  become  a  prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers,  a  governor 
wms  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  all  the  islands  then  became 
united  under  the  dominion  of  Soljnnan.  It  is  singular  that 
no  one  institntion  worth  recording,  and  no  mimument  of 
art,  remain  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  long  period 
of  the  ducal  Bovemment 

In  1686,  Morosini  again  laid  some  of  the  islands  under 
lemponry  contribution  to  Venice,  though  they  were  never 
again  detached  ftom  Uie  Ottoman  dominions.  The  islands 
were,  however,  entirely  freed  from  the  Turkish  presence  by 
the  expeditions  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who,  making  fre- 
quent deseenis,  carried  away  into  alaverv  all  the  Mussul- 
man lesidents,  so  that  die  Porte  withdrew  ite  governor 
and  offioets,  leevin|r'then  in  a  manner  independent,  and 
maeteri  of  the  land,  subject  only  to  a  tribute  levied  as 
land  sLiid  capitation  taaies.  For  this  piarpose  the  captain 
pasha,  to  whose  pashalik  moat  of  the  iuands  belonged, 
used  to  make  an  annual  tourwith  the  fleet  in  sueh  force  as 
to  keep  the  knighto  in  awe,  and  enifaioe  the  Hwedy  eoUee- 
tion  of  thetaxesL 

The  govsniment  taxes  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Cos,  Imbras, 
LenuDoa,  Mitilin,  Teaedoa,  and  Thaaoa,  were  set  apart  ibr 
memben  of  the  haperial  iamilv ;  Nicaria  and  SaaM8«  for  the 
mufti ;  Andros,  TSno,  Scio,  and  Syra,  for  other  oflioers  of  the 
divaiL.  Inl770»theRiiaaiaDsbecafflamastorsof8om6ofthe 


wards.  Their  leoiaiiied  tribalavy  to  the  IVirte  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  shortlv  after  which  most 
of  them  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  con- 
tributed as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  both  by  men  and 
ships,  to  the  souadrons  fitted  out  at  Hydra  and  Spezzia. 
Their  intrepid  oehavionr  in  their  small  vessels  against  the 
Turkish  fleet  became  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  towards  the  establishment  of  tneir  national 
independence. 

All  the  Cyclades  are  now  a  portion  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, but  most  of  the  other  idands  still  remain  under  the 
Turks.  In  many  of  the  islands  they  build  vessels,  and  in 
Sjrra,  more  particulariy,  tiiere  is  a  large  establishment  for 
ship-building;  their  fix  plank  is  imported  chiefly  from 
IVieste.  Thsir  models  are  beautifhl,  but  being  hurriedly 
and  dightiy  put  together,  often  with  unseasoned  wood,  their 
vesseb  do  not  last  long.    The  polaoca  rig  is  universal. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  CARIBBEAN.    [See  ^jitillbs.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  COREAN,  an  extensive  cluster  of 
islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Cores,  discovered  by  the  Al- 
ceste  in  1 31 6.  They  are  all  high,  rising  like  mountains  from 
the  sea,  and  are  well  wooded  to  the  summits.  None  of  them 
ai^Mar  to  ezoeed  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  but  all  are  in 
some  degree  cultivated ;  the  fields  are  ditrided  by  stone  walls. 
From  the  tops  of  one  of  the  highest  135  islands  were  counted, 
forming  a  chain  of  excellent  harbours  communicating  with 
each  other.  They  appeared  to  be  aU  inhabited,  and  the 
natives  resembled  those  of  the  mainland  of  Corea ;  they 
cultivato  com  and  feed  cattle  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  subsist  chiefly  on  fish;  no  weapons  were  observed 
among  them.  The  rise  and  fkll  of  tide  is  considerable,  but 
among  so  many  ishmds  the  direction  must  of  course  be 
various.  They  extend  from  34°  to  36°  45'  N.  lat,  and  from 
125"*  to  127'  W.  long.  (Hall  and  M*Cleod.)    [See  Comb  a.] 

Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  islands  to  which 
the  term  Archipelago  is  apnlied  by  some  geographers ;  thus 
all  the  islands  to  ttie  north  and  east  of  Madagascar,  from 
Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from  Rodriguez  to  the  main, 
have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ethiopian 
Archipelago.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  are  small 
clusters,  called  George  Third  s.  Prince  of  Wales's^  and  Pitt's 
Archipelagos  [see  Cook,  Van couvbr,  Pbbouss].  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Birmese  empire,  near  the  Andamans,  are 
two  diains  of  small  barren  islands,  called  the  Mergui  and 
Tanasserim  Archipelagos.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  Philippines  and  many  other  gjroups.  A  Ust  of  twenty- 
six  groups  called  Archipeliu^  is  given  in  the  Eneyclopiaie 
Methodique  {GSograj^e  Physique),  most  of  which,  such  as 
the  Azores,  Canaries,  &c.,  are  as  properly  called  Archipe- 
lagos as  those  here  noticed ;  but  as  they  are  generally  known 
by  other  special  names,  and  not  by  that  of  Archipelago,  we 
prefer  describing  each  group  under  ite  ordinary  appellation. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  GREAT  CYCLADES,  a  group  of 
large  islands  in  the  south  Pacific,  so  called  by  the  French 
navigator  Bougainville ;  they  received  from  Cook  the  name 
of  New  Hebrides,  hf  which  they  are  now  geneiaUy  known. 
[See  Nnw  Hbbridbs.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  LACCADIVE,  a  group  of  low 
islands,  opposite  the  Malabar  eoaat,  and  sepuated  fh>m  it 
by  a  channel  135  miles  wide.  They  are  surrounded  by  and 
interqperaed  with  coral  reefi^  wfaiwh  are  steep,  with  no 
soundings  between  them.  Some  of  the  islands  are  well 
inhabited  and  affi)id  good  fresh  water;  they  abound  in 
turUe,  and  are  so  low,  that  at  a  small  distance  the  trees 
only  appear  visible  above  the  water.  There  is  a  rise  of  tide 
of  about  six  feet,  but  the  tides  are  not  regular,  and  the  cur- 
rente  are  very  strong ;  the  largest  island  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  one  broad.  To  the  northward  of  the  group  is  an 
extensive  coral  bank  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms,  also 
steep.  It  lies  nearly  N.  and  S.,  about  sixty-five  miles  in 
length  and  very  narrow.  The  extent  of  the  chain  is  fh>m 
10°  to  12P  20'  8.  lat.  and  72^  0'  to  74P  20'  £,  long.  (Hors- 
burgh).    [See  Laccadivbs.1 

ARCHIPEOAGO,  LOUISIADE,  a  range  of  islands  to 
the  S.E.  of  New  Guinea,  about  400  mDes  in  length,  and  160 
at  ite  greatest  brndth.  The  largest  islands  do  not  exceed 
thir^mUes  in  length;  they  are  very  high  and  are  covered  with 
wood  from  the  summit  to  the  shore.  They  are  surrounded  by 
and  interspersed  with  eoral  ree&^uid  islete,  which  are  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees ;  tbese  ree&  are  steep,  like  all  others 
of  the  same  Ibrmation.  The  current  sete  through  the 
channeU  to  the  N.W.  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  aa 
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hour.  Some  of  the  lilands  tto  populous  and  fe^le»  but  tho 
natiToft  an  wariiko  and  traaefaeroua,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
cannibals}  they  are  of  middling  stature,  of  a  copper  colour, 
with  woolly  hair :  Uiey  tattoo,  and  go  nearly  naked,  but  are 
fond  of  personal  ornaments.  The  islands  appear  to  abound 
in  aromatic  plants,  as  most  of  the  articles  obtained  from  the 
nstives  were  highly  scented.  Their  canoes,  some  of  which 
are  fifty  feet  long,  have  their  stems  and  stemposts  prolonged 
to  a  great  height;  they  carry  outriggers  and  sails,  and  have 
two  rudders.  In  battle  the  natives  use  slings  chiefly,  but 
also  darts  and  tomahawks,  and  a  wooden  shield  for  defence. 
The  group  is  contained  between  9°  45'  and  12°  south 
lat.,  and  148°  50',  and  154°  40'  east  long.  (Bougainviileb 
Cook,  8tc.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  MALDIVE,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
to  the  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  a  chain  of  mnumerable  low  islands 
and  rooks,  extending  about  470  miles  nearly  on  a  meridian 
line.  The  large  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  are 
generally  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Hindoos,  but  most  of  the 
other  islands  are  mere  barren  rocks  and  sand  banks.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  range  is  about  twenty  leagues ;  it 
is  formed  of  large  groups  or  clusters,  called  by  the  natives 
Atolls.  An  Atoll  is  a  bank  rising  from  an  unfathomable 
depth  on  which  islands  and  rocks  are  situated;  these  prevail 
generallif  round  the  margin  of  the  bank,  though  many  exist 
within  the  area  thus  formed,  that  is,  the  islands  tliemselves 
do  not  rise  from  the  great  depth,  but  are  baaed  on  the  sand- 
bank, which  affords  anchorage  within  the  area.  There  are 
thirteen  large  Atolls  from  five  to  ten  leagues  in  diameter, 
with  several  other  detached  islands  and  rocks  in  the  channels 
that  separate  them :  some  of  the  channels  are  wide  and 
safe,  having  no  soundings  till  close  to  the  reef,  but  within  the 
reefs  there  is  a  moderate  depth  of  water  fit  for  anchorage. 
The  currents  set  strong  through  the  channels  with  the  pre^ 
vailing  monsoon.  The  native  boats,  taking  advantage  of  the 
monsoon,  trade  to  Bengal  in  coir,  cowries,  &c.,  ana  return 
with  rice,  sugar,  and  piece  goods.  The  geographical  position 
is  from  lat.  7°  6'  N.  to  0°  40'  8.,  long.  72°  48'  to  73°  48'  E. 
(Horsburs^h).    [See  Maldivxs.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  QUEEN  ADELAIDES,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  lies  between  Lord  Nelson's  Strait 
and  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  on  the 
western  side.  These  islands  are  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  an  intricate  channel,  varying  fVom  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  Channel.  They  consist  of  nume- 
rous elevatsd  islands  with  sharp  rugged  peaks  and  serrated 
ridges,  separated  by  narrow  and  deep  passages.  Sir  John 
Narborough  touched  here  in  1670,  and  the  S.W.  island  of 
the  group  still  bears  his  name.  This  Archipelago  is  at 
present  under  examination;  it  is  contained  between  51°  50' 
and  52°  42  S.  lat.,  and  74°  07'  and  75°  10'  W.  long. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  RECHERCHE  DE  L\  a  very 
scattered  and  intricate  labyrinth  of  reefs  and  islands  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  largest  island  does  not 
exceed  four  miles  in  length :  they  are  all  barren  and  arid, 
producing  Uttle  vegetation,  and  nothing  esculent  Tbey  have 
attained  some  elevation  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  like 
the  opposite  coast,  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  rendered 
dangerous.  Wood  and  water,  both  in  small  quantities,  may 
be  procured  on  some  of  the  islands ;  penguins,  seals,  and 
sharks  are  very  numerous;  the  only  quadruped  seen  by 
those  who  have  visited  the  spot  is  the  kangaroo.  This 
group  was  so  named  by  D'Entreoasteaux  in  1792,  when  in 
search  of  La  Perouse :  the  largest  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  islands  lies  off  the  bay  of  Esp^rance ;  the  rest  lie 
scattered  to  the  eastward.  The  whole  are  included  between 
the  parallels  of  33°  45'  to  34°  O'  south,  and  meridian,  of 
12l°35'to  124°4'S.  {Australian  Memcir;  D'EntrecasteatJL*s 
Voyage.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  SOLOMON  S,  a  diain  of  large 
islands,  east  of  New  Guinea,  some  of  which  are  sixty  miles 
in  length;  they  are  very  high,  and  thickly  wooded  from  the 
summit  to  the  beach ;  they  appear  lo  be  but  thinly  inhabited 
by  different  races,  some  very  black  and  others  copper-coloured; 
the  former  have  soft  woolly  hair,  the  latter  long  and  black ; 
most  of  them  cut  it  short  round  the  crown.  The  men  tattoo 
their  bodies,  and  both  sexes  paint  their  faces ;  the  ears  are 
pierced  and  the  orifices  distended  by  rings  of  different  kinds, 
and  an  ornament  is  also  worn  through  the  septum  of  the 
nose.  Both  sexes  go  entirely  naked,  except  a  scanty  girdle 
round  the  waist.  In  war  they  use  bows  and  arrows,  spears 
and  elubs :  shields  made  of  wicker*work  are  also  used  as  a 
defenoe.    Their  oanoes  a^e  skilfully  constructed  of  pieces 


neatly  joined  togotber ;  the  head  and  ttcm  ara  hUb*  and  hi 
general  ornamented  with  mother-of-nearl ;  fome  «  ihmm  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  ieet  in  length,  and  aloat  ftnir  itmIc. 
The  inhabitants  are  treacherous,  and  said  tobo  ooostantly  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  islands ;  they  aie  suppoaed  t> 
be  cannibals* 

The  group  was  first  discovered  by  Alraro  de  Mendana  m 
1567,  and  was  again  visited  bv  M.  de  Survitta  200  yc  »r^ 
after,  but,  like  the  greater  nart  of  Polynesia,  tbey  har«  ne>  «'r 
undergone  a  survey,  though  fluently  touched  at  by  vc^m.  * 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Nothing  is  therefore  known  nf 
their  government,  religioui  or  customs;  the  wild  boar  ap- 
pears common,  with  loories,  oodkatoos,  and  aquatic  binU : 
there  are  also  large  snakes  and  a  peculiarly  large  ant.  T t -. •  -r 
geographical  position  is  from  lat  5°  to  1 1'  S.,  bng.  1 54  ^y** 
to  162^  20'  £.  They  lie  parallel  to  the  LoQisiade«  m  & 
N.N.W.  direction,  and  are  about  240  miles  distant  fr-'& 
that  Archipelflgo.    (D'Entrecaateaux.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  SOOLOO,  a  group  of  islands.  aU^  a 
sixty  in  number,  lying  between  the  S.W.  point  of  Minds  n.i». 
and  the  N.E.  point  of  Borneo,  and  consisting  of  some  hitL*'' 
islands,  especially  Sooloo,  Beca,  and  Basseelan^  with  m  i:  \ 
smaller  ones,  and  coral  reefs  so  numerous  as  to  rendc^r  ti  •< 
navigation  of  the  group  very  dangerous.    All  the  1*1%^.:. 
are  subject  to  a  ri^ah,  who  resides  at  Sooloo  town  in  ii  •• 
island  of  that  name,  which  is  thirty  miles  Iodic*  t^ct** 
broad,  and  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.    The  \%\.\y  <« 
are  generally  high,  and  there  are  several  good  harUvurv  , 
bullocks,  poultry,  and  other  live  stock«  with  Ihiit  and  vt-z  - 
tables,  may  be  had  in  abundance;  but  the  natives  s.>  . 
treacherous,  and  small  vessels  should  be  on  their  rtx-i'^  - 
against  attacks.   The  group  is  comprised  between  let.  4  -  .^  ', 
and  7°  0'   N.,  and  long.  118°  30',  and  122^  30'  S.     s.,. 
Sooloo  (Horsburgh). 

ARCHITECTURE  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  Mh- 
art  of  building/  We  shall  presently  examine  fn  what  M->n^- 
this  definition  ought  to  be  explained^  and  how  it  ougbt  ( . 
be  limited. 

The  Greek  term  fbr  architect  is  iipxttiKrmv  iarchii^rt'»r.  \ 
which  we  find  employed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  60.)  in  the  «r.     • 
sense  as  the  word  architect  now  is:  he  informs  ua,  \\    \ 
Rhoecus,  a  Samian,  was  the  architec^n  or  architect  of  t : 
great  temple  of  Samos.    We  thus  learn  fh>m  positive  t(  ^' . 
mony,  that  before  the  great  buildings  of  Athens    v*--.* 
erected,  the  term  architect  and  the  profession  of  an  a^c^  <« 
were  distinctly  recognized  among  the  Oreeka.     But  li 
dotus  also  uses  the  word  architedon  in  Uie  paseaire  j . 
referred  to  in  another  sense :  he  applies  it  to  a  perwti  v  : 
made  a  tunnel  by  which  the  city  of  Samoa  was  suppherl  v  ■ 
water;  and  this  is  an  instance  in  which  buHdinj^,  or  -• 
struction^  properly  speaking,  can  hanlly  be  said  to    I  -r 
been  employea.  The  great  increase  in  works  of  this  cla*'^ 
modem  times  has  led  to  new  designations,  such  as  th>it 
civil  engineer,  which  we  apply  to  Uiosewho  oonstruct  art 
cial  ports,  roads,  railways,  tunnels,  &c.;  and  though    i: 
engineer  may  often  have  occasion  to  builds  and  may    >• 
with  propriety  (ifcortt/«,  common  usage  has  placed  a  \iv%» , 
minate  boundary  between  civil  engineering  and  archttext  ar 

In  ascertaining  the  present  meaning  of  terms,  it  is  H»ri< 
times  useful  and  often  necessary  to  ascend  to  their  pnu -r 
signification,  and  to  trace  their  historical  jnngms.     1 
Greek  word  archi-tecldn  signifies  the  c\M  fabricator    i 
maker;  and  the  word  tectan  itself  (rlitrwy)  appears  to  tn*:. . 
originally,  a  worker  in  tvood^  a  earpmUert  a  Aoiiae-6tif /  -  ' 
%  skip-builder,  &c.    (See  Uiad,  xv.  411;   xxiiL  712:  ««' 
xvii.  384.)    It  is  not,  however,  limited  Co  thoee  who  vi  t 
skilful  in  the  working  of  wooden  materials,  but  when  crnip!  •  1 
with  a  qualifying  term  (as  in  U.  iv.  110;  Hymn  io  If  •-.'. 
1.  12)  it  had  a  more  extensive  signification.    We  beh<*^r 
that  a  fkir  exammation  of  the  earliest  nses  of  this  wonl  w.'-i 
lead  to  an  opinion  that  it  signified  primarily  *  a  worker  u, 
wood;*  and  coniec)uently  the  Greek  term  arehitecdn,  a'<i 
the  Roman  architectns  (whidi  is  a  bmniwed  word  with  i 
Latin  ending),  would  properly  signify  the  eM^-<mj*^n.  r. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  this  primary  signifirat*  i 
of  the  Greek  word  should  have  referenoe  to  the  maim  . 
first  employed  in  construction;  and  it  appears  toomt.  . 
the  opinion,  which  is  established  by  other  mdependen:  <'  '• 
sidemtions,  that  the  architectura  of  the  Greeka  dehwd    « 
origin  from  a  construction  in  wood. 

it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  meaning  to  the  tr  ^n 
architecture  by  any  short  definition.  Arehilecturv  t^  (  : 
merely  the  *  art  of  buikling,'  or  of  woridug  aateriaU  jI 
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eaifhf  timber,  or  sUma,  into  the  form  of  moande.  liiits,  caves, 
and  walls.  Thus  we  do  not  admit  suoh  mounds  of  earth  as 
that  of  Alyattes  [see  Aly atts!<{],  or  of  Silbury  Hill  near 
Msrlborough,  to  possess  an  architectural  character.  Neither 
are  the  kruls  of  the  Hottentot,  nor  the  rude  huts  of  other 
nations,  entitled  to  this  name,  though  such  habitations 
undoubtedly  have  in  each  nation  a  particular  and  a  tolerably 
uniform  style  of  construction. 

An  excavation  in  a  rock  is  not  an  architectural  work, 
unless  it  possess  a  certain  symmetry  and  certain  ornaments 
which  characterize  other  similar  works,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
refer  it  to  some  class  or  kind  of  construction.    Where  such 
instances  of  excavations  occur,  the  ornamental  or  architec- 
tural part  is  obviously  only  the  copy  of  models  in  wood  or 
stone  previously  erected  on  the  eartn.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  rock  temples  of  Elephanta,  and  the  rock-cut  tomhs 
or  temples  in  Nubia.  The  rude  Pelasffie  or  Cydopian  walls 
of  Tirrns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  other  simUar  structures 
in  Italy,  possess  a  distinctive  character,  which  is  seen  in  a 
more  advanced  and  improved  state  in  the  military  fortifi- 
cationa  of  Mycenss,  where  we  find  also  the  oldest  instance, 
ati  far  as  we  uiow,  now  existing  in  Europe,  of  a  construction 
in  stone  combined  with  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.    We 
refer  to  the  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief,  commonly  called 
bona,  which  stand  over  the  great  gateway.    But  neither  are 
theae  buildings  included  in  ue  term  architecture,  as  we  shall 
preceed  to  show* 

The  existing  monuments  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  i^and, 
are  classed,  whether  correctly  or  not  we  shall  not  here  in- 
quire, under  the  general  term  of  Druidical  or  Celtic.  The 
moat  remarkable  of  these  monuments,  both  for  preservation 
and  arrangement,  is  Stonehenge  on  8alisbu]7  Plain  in 
Wiltshire.  Here  we  find  stones,  some  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  forming  a  series 
of  conoentric  circles.  They  are  not  merelv  rude  masses,  like 
those  of  Avebury  near  Silbury  Hill,  but  toey  havo  evidently 
undergone  some  shaping  and  rubbing  down  so  as  to  form 
tolerably  regular  parsdlelopipedons.  We  here  observe  also 
two  stones  placed  upright,  Uke  posts  or  pillars,  and  another 
large  stone  placed  over  them  like  an  architrave  or  Untel; 
the  lintel  is  also  secured  by  means  of  mortises  and  tenons : 
all  this  indicates  certainly  a  regular  principle  of  construc- 
tion. But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inquirers  who  are, 
perhaps,  disposed  to  over-value  Celtic  remains,  can  any 
careful  antiquarian  trace  the  forms  of  our  oldest  churches 
and  other  antient  edifices,  to  the  rude  masses  of  the  British 
monuments  in  this  island  ?  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
Romans  introduced  into  England  their  own  principles  of 
building ;  and  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that,  with  the 
exception,  probably,  of  the  arch,  Roman  architecture,  as  it 
is  known  to  us,  both  from  existing  specimens  and  written 
books,  is  a  modification  and  adaptation  of  Grecian  ardii- 
tecture;  it  was  probably  introduced  among  the  Romans 
by  Greeks,  and  certainly  generally  practised  by  them  even 
under  the  emperors,  [poe  Apox.i.odoiiu8.]  If  we  then 
trace  the  progress  of  architectural  construction  firom  the 
Greeks,  througn  the  Romans,  to  its  introduction  into  western 
Europe,  we  may  fairly  assert  that  the  term  architecture,  in 
its  strictest  sense,  imphes  the  adaptation  of  Grecian  models 
to  the  buildings  of  our  own  times. 

A  building  may  be  well  arranged  for  all  purposes  of  mere 
convenience,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  an  architectural 
construction.    The  progress  which  the  arts  have  made  in 
modem   times  has  taught  us  to  combine  internal  con- 
venience and  fitness  with  beauty  of  external  form,  and  with 
durability.  If  the  externa]  arrangement  of  a  building  should 
be  compounded  of  those  of  several  nations,  such  as  Hindoo, 
Bgyptian,  and  Greek,  we  should  not  admit  this  to  be  an 
architectural  construction,  even  if  the  external  form  gave 
pleasure,  which,  however,  is  hardly  a  possible  result ;.  for  it 
i^  essential  to  the  character  of  an  architectural  structure, 
that  the  general  arrangement  and  ornaments  should  have 
a  unity  of  character  and  be  referable  to  some  one  model. 

We  have  endeavoured  brietty  to  show,  what  we  believe  to 
be  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  term  architecture,  kUtori' 
caily  explained,  is  the  mode  of  constructing  edifices  which 
we  nave  received  from  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  But 
with  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  its  diffusion  over 
western  Europe,  a  gradual  modification  was  made  in  the 
forms  of  buildings  devoted  to  religious  worship :  for  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  is  principally  in  the  religious  edifices  of  a 
oatioA  that  we  find  the  eawmlial  prinoipki  of  ita  architeetun 


exhibited  and  pntMrved.  This  remark  applies  with  equal 
truth  to  all  nations  that  have  left  behind  tnem  examples  of 
some  definite  style  of  building.  The  great  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  western  Europe  now  exhibit  a  character  in  ap- 
pearance very  different  indeed  from  the  models  of  Greek 
and  Roman  buildings.  They  gradually  deviated  from  the 
heavy  and  rounded  Norman  arch,  the  type  of  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Roman  arch,  to  the  pointed  and  light  con- 
structions generally  denominated  the  Gothic.  That  foreign 
ornaments  of  a  barbarous  or  at  least  incongruous  style,  were 
occasionally  mingled  with  them  by  the  numerous  architects 
of  the  middle  ages,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  still  in  the  early 
ecclesiastical  and  also  in  many  of  the  civU  structures  of 
Germany,  France,  Flanders,  and  England,  a  distinct  and 
new  character  of  architecture  may  be  seen. 

This  distinction  became  again  so  marked  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  that  a  very  competent  judge  (Rickman) 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Gothic  or  pointed  styles  of  England, 
and  various  continental  countries,  have  each  a  separate 
character,  though  they  may  all  have  had  a  common  origin. 
The  observation  of  Mr.  Rickman  has  accordingly  led  him 
to  assign  to  English  architecture  a  distinct  character  and 
history.  As  England,  then,  possesses  an  architecture  of  her 
own  in  the  numerous  antient  structures  that  adorn  the 
country,  and  as  the  principles  of  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture have,  especiallv  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
more  carefully  studied,  and  their  general  character  and 
details  more  extensively  difiUsed,  we  mav  reasonably  expect 
that  all  our  new  public  structures  will  not  only  be  con- 
structed with  reference  to  theur  use,  but  that  in  their  external 
design  and  the  ornamental  parts  we  shall  adhere  to  some 
one  of  the  gpreat  models. 

The  architecture  of  a  people  is  an  Important  part  of  their 
history.  It  is  the  external  and  enduring  form  of  their  public 
life ;  it  is  an  index  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  social  pro- 
gress. Some  speculators,  indeed*  would  regard  the  noble 
monuments  which  decorate  our  own  country,  only  as  the 
marks  of  slavish  submission  to  a  hierarchy.  But  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  progress  which  man  has  made  in  the 
arts  is  mainly  due  to  the  infiuence  of  religious  systems ; 
and  that  the  great  improvements  which  have  thus  been 
gradually  effected  have  at  last  descended  to  the  humblest 
dwellings. 

We  have  considered  that  the  architecture  of  a  country  is 
msepar^le  from  its  hiitory ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  we  propose  tne  subdivision,  which  the  reader 
will  see  at  the  end  of  this  article.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
may  not  be  inappropriate  on  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
forms  of  architecture,  and  here  we  sp^ak  with  reference  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Whatever  connexion,  or  rather  resem- 
blance, there  may  be  between  Greek  and  Egyptian,  and 
between  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  architecture,  will  be  most 
appropriately  discussed  under  those  separate  heads.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  Greek  temple  is  any  thing  else 
than  ^e  improved  and  decorated  form  of  a  wooden  construc- 
tion. That  wood  would  be  used  lor  the  ordinary  construction  of 
dwellings,  before  baked  clay  or  stone,  seems  natural,  because 
it  is  more  easily  worked  and  more  readily  adapted  to  any 
required  form.  A  rude  cabin  with  its  upright  pests,  its  hori- 
zontal cross  timbers,  and  its  roof  of  wood,  presents  enough  as 
a  basis.  A  rectangular  chamber  for  the  inmates,  a  portico 
to  screen  them  from  the  sun,  posts  to  support  it,  with  sloping 
roofo  to  carry  off  the  rain,  present  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  Greek  temple.  Such  an  edifice,  probably,  was  the 
antient  woodeir  temple  of  Neptune,  m  Arcadia,  which 
tradition  attributed  to  Agamedes  axid  Tropbonius.  This 
venerable  monument  of  antiquity  was  preserved  by  the  care 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cased  with  a 
new  edifice.  ( Pausan.  w^rctui.  10,  2.)  In  the  agora  or 
public  place  of  Elis,  the  same  traveller  saw  a  curious  struc- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  but  without  walls ;  the  roof 
was  supported  by  columns  of  oak.  An  old  man  told  Pau- 
sanias  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Oxylus.  (6.  24.) 

In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  for  it  is  not  a  matter 
which  admits  of  proof,  it  is  alleged,  that  we  do  not  fi&d 
barbarous  nations,  who  use  wood  or  sticks  for  their  huts, 
adopting  a  construction  such  as  we  have  described,  and  that 
in  none  of  them  do  we  trace  these  supposed  elements  of  Greek 
architecture.  The  wonder  would  be  if  we  did  find  a  bar- 
baroui  nation  possessing  these  elements  of  knowledge,  for  a 
nation  that  had  them  would  soon  cease  to  be  barbarous. 
But  aU  nations  have  not  an  architecture  of  their  own,  nor 
have  qU  nationa  a  style  of  sculpture  of  their  own,  nor  do  ail 
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„  iinetrical  figures 
and  reaaoning  on  tlieir  properties ;  «fia  yet  oil  these  ue  tbe 
etsential  element!  of  architectffre.  For  reiuona  which  we 
cannot  underetand,  the  lame  facultiea  are  not  given  to  all 
the  childien  of  men :  to  some  races  is  given  the  power  to 
invent,  to  others  a  capacity  to  receive  the  inventions  of 
others ;  but  to  some  is  dented  ttw  power  of  even  receiving 
and  adapting  what  others  have  invented. 

Though  we  conrei*^  then,  that  Grecian  architecture 
arose  from  the  rude  fabric  of  «  wooden  dwelling,  we  do  not 
conceive  that  Ae  adiflM  of  atone  attained  either  the  beauty 
of  proportion  or  the  nchiieai  of  ornuntnt,  till  il  called  in  the 
aid  of  sculpture.  BuHding,  that  it,  tbe  putting  together  of 
timber  fnnae-work,  may  be  older  than  aeulpMue,  but  acotp- 
ture  eomfained  with  bmlding  produced  architecture.  From 
the  Huneiie  poema  we  d«d«ee  Daly  very  vague  kleas  as  to 
the  atructnre  oftemplea  and  palaces;  we  find  no  distinct 
indication  of  ttw  anangcment  of  eoiomna,  which  are  the 
Terr  essence  of  Greek  architecture.  But  the  arts  of  design, 
and  even  the  art>  of  working  in  metal, had  attained  some 
excellence.  (See  in  the  y/tai^  book  IB.  the  deacription  of 
the  shield  (^  Achillea.)  We  tai  epithets  derived  ttom 
metal  applied  to  the  house  of  Alcinous  and  other  buildings, 
from  which  we  infer  that  they  were  ftnieturae  of  wood,  and 
that  tbe  deoorations  were  of  mstal ;  but  we  find  no  trac«  of 
colomnar  anangemeiit,  or  of  an  edifice  of  stone.  (Oi^M.  vii. 
S4,  &e. ;  iv.  4a.  &a.)  Even  in  the  time  of  PausaniaB  (x.  5. 
1 1)  there  stiQ  existed  at  Laeednmon  tiie  temple  of  Minerni, 
called  the  '  house  of  copper,'  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  this  and  other  antient  temples  were  mainly  of  wood, 
and  omamentsd  with  metal. 

That  the  oldest  material  of  sculpture  was  wood,  is  a  fhct 
in  itself  probable  enough,  and  attested  by  tbe  aathorily  of 
I^use»iaa(viii.  IT).  Hairy  of  those  wooden  statnea  of  high 
antiquity  reraeined  lAer  the  wooden  temple  itself  bad  been 
exchanged  tyt  a  tnoR  edbstantlBl  ediBee  of  atone. 

We  belicre,  then,  thatGreoian  architecture  was  only  tbe 
improved  and  decorated  woeden  edifice,  and  that  the  orna- 
mental ports  of  the  stone  structure,  even  in  their  simplest 
form,  were  derived  fh>m  the  art  of  tlie  sculptor.  The 
Bcolptor  *n4  the  architect,  in  fact,  were  often  united  in  tbe 
aame  person  ;  and  even  when  it  became  usual  to  separate 
these  arte  into  two  distinot  branches,  We  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  skill  of  (he  architect,  and  the  taste,  at  leest,  of  the 
smiptor,  wer»  generally  combined  in  the  same  individaal. 
We  believe  this  was  the  Mtse  also  wiifa  the  old  ealbedral 
anshilects  of  England,  who  frequently  not  only  adapted  tbe 
exterior  forme  of  their  edifices  for  the  reception  and  display 
of  sculptuM,  but  bad  good  taste  enough  to  take  one  that 
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these  ornaments  were  in  hermony  with  tbe  whole  dni:rn, 
and  worthy  of  theediSce  which  was  to-iaeeivolfaein-  S\vr:- 
mens  of  sculpture  of  great  excellence  may  be  obeer%«i  "Ti 
tbe  exterior  of  many  of  our  cathedrals:  for  instanco,  on  t!i; 
weat  end  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 

In  attempting  to  discover  what  was  tbe  model  of  il ; 
wooden  construction  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  ir 
parent  of  the  architecture  edifice,  we  meet  with  ft  \-anetv  -t 
theories  which  are  uniatisfactoTy.  Bat  it  seems  to  bi.i 
escaped  the  obaetvation  of  many  writers,  that  tbe  nation  u 
which  Europe  is  indebted  for  tne  elements  of  its  archit'^:'- 
turo  is  also  the  nation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowled^  of  geometry.  That  law  of  tbe  mind  which  l'-'  ; 
binh  to  tbe  sim|fa  forms  of  the  triangle,  (he  circle,  and  i^.'- 
squsre,  gave  to  man  the  elements  of  all  his  works  of  nr. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  cation  that  ha*  bad  a  sysu:j 
of  arehitenure  which  has  not  also  had  a  style  of  eculpiuri; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  nation  that  has  carried  arohil-ttur: 
to  perfection,  or  even  to  a  degree  of  excellence  in  itt  Lis  '. 
that  has  not  also  had  a  system  of  geometry  sod  arilhiDt-i.' 

Without  such  an  extension  of  these  general  icmarka  ^- 
would  intcribre  with  tbe  details  beloni^ng  to  the  »epar-.r.' 
heads  into  which  the  various  styles  of  architecture  v-i 
divided,  we  could  not  attempt  to  bring  down  the  hi-i.T> 
of  the  art  to  our  own  days,  and  trace  its  various  siagci  d 
application  in  the  public  end  private  edlBces  of  our  :  • 
and  other  conntriea.  We  have  Iberefbre  only  to  menii.- 
that  tbe  terms  of  architecture  must  be  Miught  under  tin  : 
respective  heads,  as  Abcb,  Abcrithwe,  &c.  ;  that  il. 
treneral  principles  of  construi^tion  will  be  tbund  UJl,^.; 
BinLDtNO,  and  of  arcbiteclore,  as  a  fine  art,  un^er  Vk.- 
i>ORTTON ;  and  that  the  more  important  Ayle»  and  auii  - 
architeeture  wiU  be  thus  distributed  :— 

BiaYLoniKH  AaaatTMcnwM  Itauan  Ascmncrvsi 

CtLTK  HlXICAit 

CuiNBta  HooBisH 

EoypTiAtf  NoKMAir 

Knousb  PcLAsafAit 

EmUaCAM  PBUtPOLITAI. 

Gothic  PtnuTtAW 

GOISK  ROMAM 

HlNBOO 

Tbe  principles  of  militai7  architecture  will  be  tfotoi  f 
under  Castlk,  and  Fortification  ;  those  of  naval  a.".'...' 
tecture  under  Smr ;  and  the  moat  app^o^'ed  principles  il 
domestic  architecture  under  Hovsk. 

ARCHITRAVE,  fhim  a  Greek  won!  and  a  Latin  or^t. 
when  put  together,  theprindpmt  beam.  U  tbe  low« 
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soendantB  of  Medon.    We  have  tbe  nana  of  Gliarops  and 
of  five  others  after  him  as  decennial  archona.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
1,8.)    Another  revolution,  which  is  placed  hy  Newton  B.C. 
607,  limited  the  duration  of  the  office  to  a  single  year,  at  the 
same  time  dividing  the  charge  of  administration  hetween 
the  chief  magistrate  lusd  eight  others,  thus  fbrming  a  council 
of  state,  which  consisted  of  nine  magistrates  or  archons. 
Hence  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers 
under  the  general  designation  of  The  Nine.    These  officers 
had  their  distinguishing  titles  and  duties,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak,  when  we  have  carried  a  little  farther  the 
general  history  of  this  new  constitution.    We  have  seen 
that  the  first  archon  was,  like  his  royal  nredecessor,  the 
head  of  the  government     The  decennial    archons  had, 
doubtless,  the  same  place  and  character,  and  the  annual 
magistrates  for  a  time  exercised  collectively  the  political 
power  before  vested  in  a  single  ruler.    Their  names  and 
number,  and  in  great  measure  the  particular  civil  duties 
assigned  to  them,  remained  unalterea  whilst  Athens  conti- 
nued to  possess  an  independent  government ;  but  the  course 
of  events  wrought  a  most  important  change  as  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  state.    This  change,  to  which  in  earlier  times 
there  was  a  gradual  approximation,  was  effected  mainly  by 
the  increased  activity  of  the  ecclesia,  or  popular  assembly, 
which  received  its  first  impulse  from  the  regulations  of 
Solon,  was  urged  on  more  effectually  by  the  reformation  of 
Cleisthenes,  and  was  confirmed  by  tne  consequences  of  the 
Persian  war,  by  which  the  thetes,  or  lowest  class  of  citizens, 
which  supplied  the  naval  strength  of  Athens,  were  taught 
to  know  their  power.  (Aristot  Polity  2,  9,  4.)     From  the 
time  that  the  ecclesia  interfered  habitually  and  directly  with 
the  government  of  the  republic,  the  actual  minister  of  state 
was  the  person  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
which  neither  the  office  of  archon  nor  any  other  office  could 
procure.    The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  the  archons 
sunk  f^rom  ministers  of  state  into  municipal  officers  of  high 
rank.   We  have  thought  it  worth  wl^ile  to  point  attention  to 
this  fact,  from  having  had  occasion  to  observe  that  young 
students  of  Athenian  history  are  sometimes  perplexed  by  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  accounts  given  them  of  the 
first  appointment  of  archons  with  the  little  notice  bestowed 
upon  these  magistrates  in  the  general  history  of  the  re- 
public.    They  read  of  important  public  measures,  and  of 
the  persons  who  originatea  and  executed  them,  whilst  the 
name  of  archon  seldom  occurs  in  Grecian  history,  except  as 
marking  the  year  in  which  certain  events  took  place.   (See 
Thucyd.  ii.  2.)    Pericles,  without  the  office  of  archon,  to 
which  it  was  not  his  chance  ever  to  attain,  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  power  which  was  not  possessed  during  the  freedom  of  the 
republie  by  any  other  citizen.    Perhaps  no  one  who  read 
with  the  least  attention  would  find  the  difficulty,  if  he  were 
not  in  some  measure  led  to  it  by  popular  works  on  Grecian 
antiquities,  which  too  commonly  present  an  accumulation 
of  tsLcU  and  authorities  without  sufficiently  discriminating 
the  times  to  which  the  different  statements  refer. 

The  annual  archons,  fiy>m  their  first  appointment  down 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  were  taken  from  the  eupatridee,  or 
nobles,  to  which  class  all  political  power  seems  to  have  been 
confined.  This  is  rather  assumed  from  what  we  know  of 
the  progress  of  civil  and  political  society  at  Athens,  than 
asserted  on  any  authority  of  much  weight.  The  establish- 
ment by  Solon  of  a  timocracy,  or  government  in  which 
political  power  was  distributed  with  reference  to  property, 
put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  noble  blood ;  but  since  the 
archons  were  by  this  regulation  taken  from  the  wealthiest 
class  of  citizens  (ol  TttfrtucomofUiifivoi),  the  noblest  ihmilies 
probably  still  continued  chiefly  to  supply  the  archons  for  each 
year,  till  the  celebrated  law  of  Aristeides,  enacted  about 
B.  c.  479,  threw  open  the  offices  of  state  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  (Plut.  Vit,  Arist.  c.  1.  and  c.  22.)  From  this 
time  no  qualification  was  requisite  in  an  Athenian  citizen 
for  the  office  of  archon  but  fkir  fkme  and  freedom  from 
bodily  defect. 

The  mode  of  appointment  presents  some  difficulties,  fix>m 
the  want  of  nrecise  information.  It  appears  that  the  archons 
were  originally  elected  by  sufRrage,  and  the  elective  franchise 
was  probably  confined  to  the  noble  class  from  which  they 
were  taken.  By  Solon,  eligibility  to  the  office,  and  perhaps 
the  right  of  Bufflrage,  were  enlarged,  but  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointment remained  the  same.    In  after  times,  and  even  as 

r\y  as  the  first  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  appointment 
')y  lot.  The  ease  of  Aristeides  seema  to  have  been  an 
itioQ  to  the  general  rule,  and  may  be  attributed,  per- 
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haps,'  to  his  high  chamcter  and  eminent  senrioef .  (Arittoi 
Po/t7.  2,  9, 2 ;  Herod.  6, 109 ;  Plut.  Fii.  Ariit.  c  i.  p.  48K 
ed.  Reisk,  compared  with  p.  479.)  We  have  no  information 
which  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  when  the  change  was 
effected.  It  has  been  attributed,  with  some  probability,  to 
Cleisthenes,  but  we  know  only  with  certainty  tliat  they  were 
at  one  time  elected,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  ap- 
pointed by  lot  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  ctt«- 
zens  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  double  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  new  mode  of  appointmect  and  the  law  of 
Aristeides.  It  seems  that  the  poorest  of  them  declined  tic 
hazard  of  the  lot,  which  might  throw  upon  them  a  burden- 
some honour.    (Xen.  Bep,  Athen.  1,3.) 

Of  the  nine  archons,  one,  usually  terme<l  the  archon,  wa& 
chief,  and  had  the  title  of  ep6nymut  (lir<tfyv/xoc),  or  name- 
giver,  because  the  year  in  which  he  served  the  office  v«^ 
called  b^  his  name,  as  among  the  Romans  the  year  ti^, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  consuls.   Thus  his  namt* 
appears  at  the  head  of  all  public  decrees  (see  Dem.  De  O^r, 
Thucyd.  5. 19),  and  generally  in  all  solemn  records  of  »tat«'. 
Of  the  remaining  eignt,  one  was  called  the  king  (>^9«Xit'-.  >. 
another  the  polemarch,  and  the  last  six  had  the  general  t:*.:^ 
of  ihssmotheim.    Befisre  admission  to  their  office  they  «rr*> 
subjected,  like  other  public  officers,  to  the  examination,  rallc  1 
dohimoiia  (that  is,  trial  or  examinati(m\  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  thev  were  Athenians  of  pure  blood,  wh.*'..- 
of  limb,  and  without  blemish  in  their  characters.    With  re- 
ference  to  the  last  poinVthey  were  asked  if  they  had  treatoi 
their  parents  kindly.    When  once  invested  with  their  odi'o 
and  adorned  with  the  chaplet,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  ;t 
(iEsch.  contra  Tim,  p.  3,  33),  they  were  especialh   pr  - 
tected  by  the  laws  fVom  all  insult  and  outrage,  and  « *•:>» 
exempted  even  from  those  public  burdens  which  were  n  t 
included  in  the  general  exemption  granted  to  thvir  n.!-^: 
favoured  citizens,  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Anv!  ^- 
geiton.     (Dem.  contra  Lept,  p.  462,  20 ;   and  p.  403.  I  r ) 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  memoers  of  tl.v 
council  of  Areopagus  by  virtue  of  their  office.  (See  Arv  >• 
PAOUs.)    It  is  certain  that  they  passed  fWim  their  annuil 
magistracy  to  a  permanent  seat  in  that  council. 

Their  public  duties  had  reference  for  the  most  part  ly 
the  administration  of  justice.    In  some  courts,  and  in  i**.  f- 
tain  causes,  they  were  the  presiding  iudges.     On  »  mi- 
occasions  they  had  the  execution  only  of  the  sentence  ;  r  >- 
nounced  by  other  judi;es ;  but  it  seems  to  have  fonn<.'«l  i 
large  if  not  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  legal  (I;:t  ^-o 
to  bring  causes  into  court  Ulff&yuv,  Dem.  contra  Li 
p.  940,  5-20)  to  be  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal,  n  t  .  i 
the  character  of  public  prosecutors,  but  on  application  f  r.  rj 
the  plaintiff  or  accuser,  in  which  cane  their  proxince  n  ^^ 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  grand  jury  in  Cu  !- 
ing  and  ignoring  bills.     Sometimes,  pemaps,  the  applici- 
tion  to  the  archon  was  a  form  of  little  more  importaD'*.' 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  archon,  than  that  in  Fl* 
glish  law  of  suing  out  a  writ.    To  each  of  the  first  thr«^; 
archons,  and  collectively  to  the  six  thesmothetir,  a  (!>- 
tinct  province  and  peculiar  duties  were  assigned.     Jxu: 
dental  notices  of  these  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  t!:v 
Greek  classics,  especially  in  the  Attic  orators;  more  ty^i-i' 
matic  accounts  occur  in  the  earlier  lexicographers  and  ar*:- 
auarians,  among  whom  Julius  Pollux  may  do  particuUrV 
atstinguiahed,  whose  authoritv  would  have  more  weight  it 
we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  fVom  which  tl .  ^ 
information  was  derived  and  the  times  to  which  their  u^* 
counts  refer.  Copious  collections  have  been  made  from  th<ai 
by  modern  compilers,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  voMtpopJiiX 
in  our  language  is  that  of  Archbishcj)  Potter.    We  kliil 
present  our  rcadere  with  only  a  briel^  outline,  sufficient  l> 
convey  a  general  \iew  of  the  separate  juriddiotion  of  thc^e 
magistrates  in  the  later  times  of  the  Atnenian  republic 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  chief  arcLon.  or 
ep6nymus,  to  throw  his  official  protection  around  those  « ii'.^*^ 
interests  were  most  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  otLnarr 
execution  of  the  law.  Hence  he  was  the  appointed  guardua 
of  orphans  and  minors.  He  was  also  charifed  with  a  m^n: 
general  superintendence  in  matters  whioi  oonoemed  tU* 
safety  and  good  order  of  the  state  than  waa  committeu  u 
his  colleagues. 

The  king  archon  was  more  especially  ooneertiod  with  rv*i- 
gious  matters.  He  was  required  to  preside  al  the  |vr- 
formance  of  the  most  solemn  sacrifices.  Ho  had  a  ceru  n 
control  over  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  either  hixiLne'J 
tried  oflbnderB,  or  originated  trials,  in  easet  cf  impiety,   it 
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hmng  taken.  At  last  General  Gayeox.  with  2000  men, 
bbvini;  crossed  the  Adi^e  farther  down,  at  the  ferry  of  Al- 
baredo,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alpone,  marched  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  where  the  ground  is 
firmer,  and  took  possession  of  Aro>le.  General  Al'/inzi, 
however,  having  sent  reinforcements  in  the  evening,  retook 
the  villan^e.  Next  day  (16th)  the  battle  became  general 
bet^veen  uie  two  armies,  and  the  village  of  Arcole  was  again 
the  main  point  of  the  contest.  The  French  attempted  re- 
peatedly to  carry  the  fatal  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed 
with  tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Thus  passed  the  1 6th,  the  Aus- 
trians  retaining  possession  of  Arcole  for  that  night.  On 
the  i7th,  Bonaparte,  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Al- 
pone  just  above  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau  to  march 
with  a  column  by  the  left  bank,  whilst  another  column  ad- 
vanced by  the  famous  causeway.  The  latter  was  repulsed 
as  before ;  but  Augereau,  after  a  sharp  contest,  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  village.  General  Alvinzi  then 
made  his  retreat  upon  Montebello  and  Vicenza.  This  was 
the  hardest  fought  battle  in  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  one  m  which  he  showed  great  personal  courage. 
The  Austrians  lost  about  4000  killed,  and  as  many  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  not  made  known,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  great  Bonaparte's  obstinacy  in  attempting  so  many 
times  to  carry  the  bridge  in  firont,  instead  of  turning  it,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  do  at  last,  has  been  strongly  censured. 
[See  BoNAPARTK,  Napolkon.] 

ARCON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  D'.  a  native  of  Pontar- 
lier  in  *Franche  Comt^.in  1733,  showed  an  early  inclination 
for  the  military  profession.  He  became  an  expert  engineer, 
and  wrote  several  treatises,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated, Correspondance  iur  FArt  de  la  Guerre,  and  Riflexiom 
dun  Ingemeur  en  repome  d  tin  Tacticien,  duodecimo,  Am- 
sterdam, 1773.  In  1780,  the  war  of  France  and  Spain 
against  England  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talents  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Spaniards  were  besieging 
Gibraltar  without  success,  when  D*Ar9on  devised  a  plan 
of  attack,  by  means  of  floating  batteries,  which  were  to 
be  incombustible  and  not  liable  to  sink.  His  scheme  being 
approved  by  the  Spanish  government,  ten  ships  of  from 
600  to  1400  tons  were  cut  down,  each  forming  a  battery 
of  from  nine  to  twenty-one  guns,  and  manned  by  crews  of 
from  250  to  760  men.  The  front  of  the  batteries  was 
covered  with  thick  lavers  of  squared  timber,  a  sloping  roof 
protected  them  from  shells,  and  the  exterior  of  the  floating 
machine  was  lined  with  cordage  and  hides.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent combustion  from  red-hot  balls,  a  reservoir  was  placed  in 
each  battery  fh>m  which  the  water  raised  by  pumps  could  be 
distributed  by  certain  channels  through  every  part  of  the 
fiibric  so  as  to  keep  the  wood  constantly  wet.  Each  floating 
battery  was  set  in  motion  by  a  single  sail.  The  ten  batteries 
were  to  form  a  close  line  at  400  yards  distance  from  the 
wall  of  the  fortress,  and  the  attack  was  to  be  supported  by 
the  land-batteries,  by  bdftib-vessels  and  gun-boats,  and  by 
ten  Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  The  eauipment  of  this  vast 
armament  was  made  in  the  port  of  Algesiras>  and  40,000 
men,  French  and  Spaniards,  were  assembled  for  the  expe- 
dition, of  which  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  the  conqueror  of 
Minorca,  had  the  chief  command.  The  Spani^  admiral, 
Moreno,  commanded  the  fleet.  The  first  nobility  of  Spain 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  witness  the  attack,  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  (since  Charles  X.)  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  went 
from  Paris  for  the  same  purpose.  The  attack  was,  how- 
ever, precipitated  through  fear  of  the  approaching  stormy 
season,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  a  British  squadron. 
When  the  vast  maclunery  was  set  in  motion,  it  was  found 
that  the  pumps  occasioned  such  a  flow  of  water  into  the 
interior  of  the  vessels  that  the  commanders  became  appre- 
hensive lest  their  powder  should  be  sjioiled,  and  they  there- 
fore contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  outer  surface 
wet  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  1782,  the 
floating  batteries  moved  forward,  but  were  unable  to  gain 
the  positions  assigned  to  them ;  the  wind,  the  roughness 
of  the  sea,  and  perhaps  want  of  skill,  entirely  disconcerted 
the  nhm.  The  two  largest,  the  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pastora, 
anchored  in  advance,  the  rest  some  distance  behind.  The 
cannonade  began  soon  after  ten  o'clock;  and  400  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery  were  playing  at  once  from  both  sides. 
General  Elliot  fired  on  the  floating  batteries  with  red-hot 
balls,  which  seemed  to  have  no  effect*  till  seven  o'clock  in 
tiM  eyeniDg.  when  the  TaUa  Piedra,  in  which  D*Az^n 


was  embarked,  was  discovered  to  he  on  Are.  *  A  red-hat 
ball,*  says  D' Ar9on, '  had  lodged  in  the  side;  aad  eould  nra 
be  extinguished.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  frustrated  all  mir 
efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.  An  onli^r  v  :i« 
precipitately  given  to  wet  the  powder,  and  this  fauMd  x 
total  cessation  of  our  cannonade.  As  we  were  no  locp  r 
concealed  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  we  became  too  much  ex- 
posed, and  it  was  found  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flamn« 
The  smoke  proceeded  at  first  from  the  outside,  and  after- 
wards through  the  interior  joints  of  the  machine.  Thi« 
hidden  conflagration,  which  could  easily  have  been  stopped 
by  moving  to  a  distance  from  the  constant  fire  of  the 
garrison,  continued  in  a  smoking  state  for  six  boan, 
and  did  not  become  unmanageawe  till  after  midnight. 
D'Ar^on  had  proposed  to  send  out  a  warp  anchor,  by 
which  the  vessel  might  be  removed  from  its  dangvrcnj« 
situation.  '  The  officer  charged  with  this  commission  eouM 
not  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  for  the  poipoee. 
In  fact,  panic  and  confusion  had  seized  them  when  the) 
found  that  the  batteries  u>ere  not  incombuetible.  D'Arr.*:. 
repaired  at  midnight  to  the  admirars  ship,  but  he  «%i 
referred  to  the  general-in-chief,  who  was  abeent;  be  vas 
however,  informed  that  orders  had  been  given  to  abvidoc 
and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  batteries.  Only  the  two  fore- 
most, tile  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pastora,  seem,  at  this  tim«, 
to  have  caught  fire,  so  that  the  other  eight  might  nrobabU 
have  been  saved.  Such  b  D' Argon's  account  in  his  iiitm*jt^f 
pour  $ervir  d  thistoire  du  Siege  de  Gibraltar,  which  he  nub- 
lished  at  Cadiz,  in  1783,  and  it  explains  pretty  clearly  bu* 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  without  attributing  it,  as  some 
French  biographers  have  done,  to  perfidy  ana  jealousy  uti 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was  mismanagement,  no 
doubt,  both  by  the  French  and  Spanish  commanders,  and 
D*Ar^on  himself  was  evidently  mistaken  with  regard  to  tte 
secunty  of  his  batteries  against  red-hot  balls.  D* Argon  after- 
wards served  in  the  French  army  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  assisted  in  the  conc^uest  of  Holland.  In  1 791  he 
published  Considerations  MtUtaires  et  Politiaues  sur  In 
Fortifications,  in  which  he  condensed  all  that  he  had  prt* 
viously  written  on  the  subject  He  was  made  a  senator  lu 
1799,  and  died  the  following  year  at  his  estate  near  AuleuiL 
(See  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  Coxe  s  Memoiri 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain  qf  the  House  qf  BosssUm ;  and 
Captain  Drinkwater*s  AccamU  qfthe  late  Siege  qf  Gibraltar, 
&C.,  Lend.  1785.) 

ARCOT,  a  considerable  district  of  Hindoatan*  firainji 
part  of  the  Camatic  (see  Carnatic).  The  territory  thb« 
named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  districts  of  northern  aoi 
southern  Arcot ;  both  of  which  are  under  the  gOTemmcnt  -.< 
the  Madras  presidency.  Thev  are  situated  between  tb« 
1 1th  and  14th  parallels  of  north  lat,  and  the  78th  and  ^ir  b 
degrees  of  east  long.  Northern  Arcot  is  bounded  oo  the 
north  by  Cuddapah  and  Nellore ;  on  the  east  Iqr  the  distrv-: 
of  Chingleput  and  the  sea ;  on  the  south  by  southern  Anx>: 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Balaghaut,  the  high  oentxml  %»hU-- 
land  of  Cuddapah.  Southern  Arcot  is  bounded  on  the  norti 
by  the  northern  division  of  Arcot ;  on  the  east  by  the  «ea 
and  the  Chingleput  district;  on  the  south  by  Tanjeie  anc 
Trichinopoly ;  and  its  western  boundary  is  fomml  by  the 
district  of  Salem  and  the  Balaghaut  region.  This  distnct 
comprehended  Pondicherry,  during  the  time  in  which  ^tui 
settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Chinirlepyt 
the  Jaghire,  or  tract  obtained  by  the  East  India  Cq^pabv 
in  1750  and  1763  by  grants  firom  the  nabob  of  Arooc,  as 
return  for  services  rendered  to  his  fiither  and  hiiBeel4  vm 
also  formerly  included  within  the  limits  ^  Aieot 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  frequent  wan  of  whieL 
these  districts  were  the  seat,  and  which  raged  Ibr  m  looc  a 
time  during  the  infancy  <^  the  British  empire  in  the  Car- 
natic.  that  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitaau  be- 
came so  deplorable.  The  agriculture  of  Aroot  depeada  ibr  n^ 
prosperity  upon  irrigation;  but  it  appealed,  uponasw^ 
made  in  1810,  that  of  2698  large  tanks  451  were  then  «n  Y 
repair,  and  of  1 322  smaller  tanks  the  still  gxealar  pnpoftioB  sT 
5 1 0  were  useless,  while  (he  water-oourses  firoB  nven,  spriDrv 
and  wells,  were  scarcely  in  a  better  eooditioo.  The  peace  ..' 
the  country  being  restored,  and  an  improved  ayitam  of  ma- 
nagement having  been  adopted  by  the  Company *a  gornr- 
ment  about  the  time  just  mentioned,  the  pnaperity  of  the  ci.»- 
trict  has  been  in  a  great  degree  restored.  Atthatliiaetld;  ■• 
the  northern  district  contained  3599,  and  the  eootliem  dt»- 
trict3988  villages;  the  gross  eolleetiMi  of  the  piiblie  letmws 
amounted,  in  1817,  to  1,38^279  pa^odaib  wottl  »M»OML 
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not  AM  iho  sun,  and  the  rotation  round  the  axis,  Pp,  brings 
«««nr  part  of  the  earth  under  O  V  when  its  night  begins. 
M  N  and  m  n  are  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles.  By  cut* 
ting  out  a  semicircle  eoual  to  O  V,  and  placing  it  in  different 
positions  on  the  seeona  figure*  the  following  will  appear,  on 
a  little  consideration : — 

1.  At  the  summer  solstice  (when  V  is  at  U)  all  circles 
above  M  N  wUl  be  in  light  Ibr  twenty-four  hours,  and  all 
below  m  n  in  darkness   and  vice  vend  at  the  winter  solstice. 

2.  At  the  equinoxes  (V  is  at  A)  every  circle  will  be  in 
light  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  same  time  in  darkness* 

3.  During  the  passage  from  the  equinox  to  the  summer 
solstioe  (V  moves  from  A  to  U),  at  every  moment  some 
circle  above  MN  emerges  entirely  into  light,  and  an  opposite 
circle  below  m  n  begins  to  be  entirely  covered  by  darkness : 
and  both  states  remain  until  the  return  of  the  circle  O  V 
in  the  next  quarter  of  the  year.  And  vice  versd  for  the 
passage  from  the  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  (when  V 
moves  from  A  to  W). 

4.  No  cirele  l3rin|f  between  MN  and  mn  ia  ever  entirely 
in  ligrht  or  entirely  m  darkness. 

Hence,  to  find  the  duration  of  light  at  any  place  above 
the  aretio  cirele,  that  is,  to  find  during  what  part  of  the 
year  the  sun  performs  his  daily  rotation  entirely  above 
the  horizon,  look  in  an  almanac  for  the  times  before  and 
after  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  the  declination  of  the 
Bun  is  equal  to  the  polar  distance  (or  latitude  subtracted 
firom  90°)  of  the  place.  Between  those  two  times  there 
is  perpetual  light  For  example,  the  north  point  of  Nova 
Zembla  (latitude  75^  polar  distance  15^  has  perpetual 
light  between  May  1  and  August  12,  1834.  For  the  time 
of  perpetual  darkness  do  the  same  with  the  winter  solstice : 
thus  there  is  perpetual  darkness  at  the  above-mentioned 
place  from  November  3,  1834,  to  February  9, 1835. 

The  north  polar  distance  of  the  aretic  cirele  is  equal  to 
the  angle  HOB,  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun,  or  the 
OBLIQUITY  of  the  ecliptic.    The  south  polar  distance  of  the 
antarctic  cirele  is  the  same.    This  Quantity  changes  very 
slightly  from  year  to  year.    It  is  as  follows : — 
January  1,  1834,  23°  27'  39"*26 
January  1,  1835,  23°  27'  38""  81 
decreasing  at  present  by  about  half  a  second  yearly. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  are  the  boundaries  which 
separate  the  frigid  from  the  temperate  zones,  as  they  are 
called.  The  part  of  the  earth  included  within  each  of  the 
two  is  about  4<|>,  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surftice  of  the  globe. 
The  best  known  points  through  or  near  which  the  arctic 
curcle  passes  are  Cape  North  in  Iceland,  the  Maelstrom 
whirlpool,  the  mouth  of  the  Oby,  Behring*s  Straits,  and  the 
south  of  Melville  Island.  For  discoveries  of  land  within  the 
antarctic  circle,  see  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  of  the  heavens  occupy 
positions  with  respect  to  the  celestial  poles  similar  to  those 
Qocupied  by  the  same  circles  on  the  eailh.  Thus  a  traveller 
going  round  the  arctic  circle  would  always  have  some  point 
of  the  celestial  arctic  circle  directly  over  head,  or  in  his  zenith. 
But  the  term  is  hardly  ever  employed  by  astronomers. 

In  all  that  precedes  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  Refrac- 
tion, the  eflfect  of  which  is  to  raise  the  sun  a  little  towards 
the  nearest  pole  at  every  point  of  the  globe,  thus  lengthening 
the  day  and  diminishing  the  nieht  In  some  latitudes  the 
effect  would  be  very  considerable,  and  would  increase  the 
duration  of  light  by  as  much  as  a  day. 

ARCTIC  FOX,  in  zoology,  a  small  species  of  fox  (Canis 
ku^npue),  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur, 
which  has  long  been  considered  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  colour  of  the  fur,  as  is  the  case  with  all  animals 
which  inhabit  very  hiu,h  latitudes,  varies  accord«ng  to  the 
season,  being  slaty  blue  in  summer,  and  pure  white  in 
winter.  It  is  in  the  latter  state  that  the  fur  is  most  esteemed. 
not  only  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  likewise  because  it  is 
of  a  closer  and  finer  quality  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
soles  or  lite  feet  also  are  at  all  seasons  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  fur,  like  those  of  the  common  hare,  which  defends 
them  from  the  severity  of  the  snow,  and  is  a  character  like- 
wise common  to  most  other  northern  animals.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  form,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  Arctic 
fox,  see  tlie  articles  Fox  and  Fur  Traoi. 

A'RCTOMYS.    rSee  Marmot.] 

A RCTOST A'PHYLOS,or  bear-berry, is  a  genusof  plants 
till  lately  considered  the  same  as  arbutus,  from  which  it  is 
esttenUaliy  dibtiui^uished  by  its  berries  containing  only  from 
000  to  five,  instead  of  a  great  many  seeds,    Ine  common 
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parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  generally  over  tho  vha*ie 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  a  trailing  shrubby  plant*  wuii 
leathery  dark  green  entire  leaves,  which  are  broadest  at 
their  upper  end.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinaed  with  muk, 
small,  and  in  clusters.  The  berries  are  small,  and  reu  like 
those  of  the  hawthorn.  The  whole  plant  is  so  aatringcot 
that  it  has  been  emploved  by  the  tanner  with  suocesa,  ai^l 
also  in  dyeing  a  ^yisn  black  colour ;  it  is  no  doubt  xhm 
same  property  which  has  made  it  celebrated  fur  its  eflkajcy 
in  gravelly  complaints,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  orgaoa. 
When  cultivated  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  peat  earth. 

ARCTU'RUS,  or  a  Bootis,  a  sUr  of  the  first  magmtud^  in 
the  constellation  Bootes.  It  derives  its  name  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  the  tail  of  the  bear,  and,  though  not 
in  the  latter  constellation,  it  is  very  nearlv  in  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  two  hinder  stars  of  tne  tail  U  and  ^), 
It  rises  N.E.  by  E.  at  Greenwich,  and  is  on  the  meridian  m 
about  7{  hours  after  rising ;  which  takes  place  at  half  pa*t 
seven  A.M.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  about  two  houx^  latisr 
for  the  first  of  every  succeeding  month.  Its  moan  place*  an 
as  follows : 


Ufht 

h.  m.    1. 

January  1,  1834,  14  8  6-6     ^iP  Zf  l"->  N. 
January  1,  1835,  14  8  8*3      20   2  42*57 

Its  annual  increase  of  right  ascension  is  2**  794 ;  ita  annml 
decrease  of  declination  18'''9€.  This  is  not  all  owin^r  Cn 
precession  and  nutation,  as  the  star  has  a  propxr  motion. 
(or  change  of  place  relatively  to  surroonding  stars,)  whKh 
{Mem,  Ray.  Astron.  Soc.,vol.  v.,  p.  165)  cauMd  a  doemaw 
both  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  as  follows  t 
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Formerly  the  conclusion  was  sometimes  drawn  that  Arrturu- 
was  the  nearest  star  to  our  system,  from  its  being  a  bnU.^>:'. 
star  with  so  decided  a  proper  motion.    This,  which  ««« 
but  a  faint  presumption  at  the  time,  is  now  overturned  uv  w  • 
known  fact  that  there  are  much  smaller  stars  (/i  Casaiu|iie*a 
for  example)  which  have  much  larger  proper  motioua. 

ARCY,  GROTTO  OF,  a  singular  excavation   in  t 
mass  of  a  hill  which  stretchea  into  the  vaUey  of  tbe  1  ' 
river  Cure,  a  feeder  of  the  Yonne  in  France.  It  is  in  tbi?  u .- 
partment  of  the  Yonne,  about  a  league  south  of  the  little  s^'V 
of  Vermanton.    A  narrow  path  over  a  hill  covered  with  «  u  . 
conducts  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  which  containa  a  iiuu«- 
her  of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  more  than  i^<  0  j^ 
1800  feet  long ;  but  they  rarely  rise  to  the  height  of  iii  fvx  . 
In  the  first  two  apartments  are  found  large  blocka  or  ma»-^ 
of  stone  lying  in  greater  or  less  profusion  on  the  ground ;  &  <i 
in  the  second  apartment  is  also  a  small  pool  about  120  !<« . 
in  diameter,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known*    Ita  watrr> 
are  dear  and  fit  for  drinking.    The  apartments  farther  4;: 
are  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  cryvu'* 
lizations  which  either  hang  from  the  roof  (stalactiles),  ur  r^ 
column -like  from  the  ground  (stalagmites) ;  they  are  iomu^ 
by  the  water  which  filters  through  the  over- arching  rock,  a-:(1 
forms  a  deposit  about  the  orifice  from  which  it  ifauet,  «« 
well  as  on  that  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it  dropa.    A* 
the  crystallizations  rising  from  below  are  thua  exactl|  utukt 
those  depending  from  the  roof,  they  frequently  unite  anj 
form  pillars  which  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  the  rauiu. 
Manv  of  these  cr}'stallizations  are  capable  of  receiTinji  t 
polish. 

In  the  Diciiormaire  Universelde  la  France  (Pm^  1804-5). 
these  caverns  are  described  as  abandoned  atone-quar.ic%, 
in  which  time  has  obliterated  the  traces  of  human  ul^>ux  ; 
but  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Encye,  l/r/A>«iii;b-- 
ascribes  them  to  the  effect  of  the  waten  01  the  Cure,  x'nt^ 
channel  of  which,  entering  the  hill  a  Utile  abo«v  tur 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  undermines  and  traveivca  it»  enk:!,; 
ing  on  the  othc  side,  and  having  sufficient  fttream  m  turn 
a  mill,)  and  to  other  subterraneous  waters.  It  ta  ack&i«- 
ledgerl,  however,  that  the  stone  with  which  the  cathedral  .iT 
Auxerre  is  built  was  taken  from  this  place ;  and  if  so,  u^. 
caves,  to  whatever  their  origin  mav  be  ascribed,  have  been  ^ 
least  enlarged  in  some  parts  by  tne  hand  of  man.  (  Lmry\ 
Mithodique;  Diet,  Vntv,  de  la  France;  Malta  Bnio.) 

ARD,  LOCH.    [See  Forth.] 

ARDAGHi  now  a  decayed  viUago  m  the  «oaal]r  at 
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d^fte.  Thi«  Btream  is  perhaps  about  sixty  miles  long, 
tut  is  not  navigable  for  more  than  about  ten  miles.  The 
river  passes  under  the  natural  bridpe  of  Arc,  ohdui  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  above  its  outfal.  This  natural  bridge  con- 
sists  of  a' very  hard  ^eyish  limestone  rock,  forming  an  arch 
through  which  the  nver  llows. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  passage  over  the  river  ever  smce 
the  Roman  conouest.    The  road  way  is  elevated  nearly  200 
French,  or  212  English  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  arch  has  an  elevation  of  ninety  French,  or  between 
ninety-five  and  ninety-six  English  feet,  and  the  breadth  near 
the  base  is  about  163  French,  or  173  English  feet.    The 
length  of  this  tunnel  or  arch  is  not  given  by  our  authorities. 
Geographers  have  spoken  of  it  as  originally  a  work  of  na- 
ture, but  perfected  by  the  hand  of  man.    The  writer  of  the 
article  Ardiche  in    the   Encydopedie  Methodiqiie  (Geog. 
PhyKtque),  is  of  opinion  that  the  river  has  worn  this  passage 
throutrh  tlie  rocks  round  which  it  once  took  its  course ;  having 
first  effected  a  small  opening,  and  gradually  enlarged  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Malte  Brun  {Geographic  UnwrrsfMe) 
affirms  that  the  arch  does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  the  rock 
having  been  worn  away  by  the  stream ;  and  denies,  not  only 
that  the  river  originally  formed,  but  even  that  it  has  at  all 
enlarged  the  opening.     He  considers  it  a  natural  cavern 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  river : 
and  observes,  that  a  tendency  to  decay  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  kind  of  limestone  which  composes  the 
mass.    {Encyc.  Mefhodique ;  Malte  Brun.) 

ARDEE  (or  ATHERDEE).  a  market  town,  in  the 
barony  of  Ardee,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  forty- three  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Lifford  and  Derry  road.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  which  is  a  small 
stream  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Lagan,  and 
flowing  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  town  had  in  1821  a  popu- 
lation of  3588  persons,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  contained 
1773.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  which  has  been  united  from 
time  immemorial  with  those  of  Shenlis,  Smermore,  and 
Starkallen.  and  from  a  later  period  with  the  rectory  and 
vicarage  of  Killdemock.  The  united  parishes  are  in  the 
diocese  and  province  of  Armagh.  There  arc  in  the  town 
two  schools  on  Erasmus  Smiths  foundation,  one  containing 
eighty-four  boys,  and  the  other  eighty  girls,  on  the  Lancas- 
terian  system ;  there  is  also  a  dispensary. 

Ardee  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but 
lost  its  franchise  with  the  Union ;  it  has  four  fairs  in  the 
year.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Brabazon  fiimily, 
earls  of  Meath. 

Ardee  was  antiently  a  walled  town,  and  defended  also  by 
m  strong  castle,  erected  by  Roger  de  Pippard,  lord  of 
Atherdee,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  There  were  two  monastic  establish- 
ments here ;  an  hospital  for  Crouched  Friars,  following  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  founded  in  1207  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Ro^er  de  Pippard,  and  a  Carmelite  friary,  the 
church  of  which,  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  was 
burned  by  the  Scots  and  Irish  under  Edward  Bruce  in 
1313.  Near  the  town  is  a  remarkable  mound  called  Castle 
Guard,  of  ninety  feet  perpendicular  height,  600  feet  in  circuit 
at  the  base,  and  140  feet  at  the  summit.  It  is  tastefully 
planted,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  trench,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  a  double  ditch  and  vnllum  (t*  ^• 
embankment).  The  remains  of  two  structures,  one  seem- 
ingly a  castle  or  tower,  and  the  other  a  kind  of  parapet, 
are  on  the  summit.  These  mounds,  which  the  Irish  call 
rat/i9t  and  attribute  to  the  Danes,  are  more  numerous  in 
the  county  ot  Louth  than  in  any  other  county.  (Carlisle's 
Top.  Diet,  of  Irehnd;  Traveller  i  New  Guide  Ihrmtsh 
Ireland,  ^c. ;  Beaufort's  Mem.  of  a  Map  of  Ireland^  ^c.) 
53"  50*  N.  lat.,  6°  30'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

ARDEN,  the  woodland  district  of  tho  county  of  War^ 
wick.  This  name,  which,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  northern 
part  of  France  and  elsewhere  [see  Ardknnks],  we  may  sup- 
pose was  a  common  Celtic  designation  for  a  forest,  was  given 
to  this  most  extensive  of  the  antient  British  forests.  It  is 
said  to  have  reached  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  Trent 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west ;  and  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Burton 
upon  Trent  to  High  Cross,  the  point  of  intersection  of  Wat- 
ling  Street  and  the  Foss-way  on  the  border  of  Warwickshire 
■nd  LeiMstershim*  Drayton*  in  his  '  Poly-olbion/  (the 
13th  song,)  says. 

That  mtithty  AHeo  Md,  vren  in  her  heiitht  of  pride ; 


Upon  the  division  of  England  into  fthiret»  this  fantt«nM 
wild  was  divided  between  difl'erent  counties,  and  only  iliHt 
part  which  was  included  in  Warwickshire  retained  its  nam** : 
though  perhaps  •  Dean,'  the  name  of  a  forest  on  the  bon!  r « 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  may  be  a  relic  oi  it. 

Although  there  is  no  longer  a  continuous  forest  in  this 
district,  yet  it  is  still  the  best  wooded  part  of  the  countv. 
affording  plenty  of  timber,  consisting  of  almost  all  kind^  of 
forest  trees,  but  especially  oaks. 

Several  places  pres^erve  the  name,  as  Henley  in  Ar.l<  :i 
Hampton  in  Arden,  &c.     (Drayton's  Poly-olbion,  with  S 1 
den's   illustrations;     Beautiei  of  England  and   /I ii/'*' : 
Marshal's  Review  of  the  AgricuUural  Reports  tf  the  M.J- 
land  Counties.) 

ARDENNES,  a  mountainous,  or  rather  hilly  region  '  n 
the  northern  frontier  of  France,  between  the  rivers  Mi*i»-» 
and  Moselle,  situated  partly  in  France,  in  the  Grand  I>u»  l\ 
of  Luxembourg,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  an*l  ir. 
Belgium.    The  name  of  the  region  is  antient:  the  Afl*  - 
enna  Silva  is  mentioned  by  Juhus  Cssar  {Bell.  Gall.  1 .  v.  \  n 
by  Strabo  {Geogr,  I.  iv.),  and  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  I.  iu.  4: 
Ardennes  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  northern  department '^  :ii 
the  modem  subdivision  of  France,  and  is  a  part  of  the  anti<  nt 
provinces  of  Picardy  and  Champagne.    The  Arden nc'«.  •«:. 
as  the  region  is  sometimes  called,  the  Forest  of  Ardenuf - . 
extends  from  the  hills  of  Thicrache  in  Picardy.on  llic  U  :t 
of  the  Meusc,  to  those  of  the  Hautes  Fag:ne8  and  the  ban''^  % 
of  the  river  Rocr,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon ;  and  the  n.' ' . 
parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  the  mountain.  > .  » 
district  called  the  Eii'el,  which  extends  to  the  Rhine,  and  run- 
tains  numerous  extinct  volcanos.  belong  to  the  same  «>>  sietii 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  Ardennes,  according  to  Dun:-  ».• 
(Memoire  sur  la  Con-^titution  Physique  de  la  Pror:n^^  '.' 
Liege,  Bruxelles,  183'2),  is  about  470  metres,  or  1540  Et  c- 
lish  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  highest  point.  1^. 
Baraque  Michel,  is  68U  metres,  or  2230  feet.    The  m<ninT 
Schneifel,  in  the  environs  of  Prum,  according  to  Stci;  .n 
ger,  is  2132  feet.     Omalius  d'Halloy,  in  his  MSmoimt  <  f 
logiques,  observes,  that  the  Ardennes  afford  a  proof  that  f 
direction  of  streams  is  not  always  a  sure  indication  «  f  > 
general  slc^pe  of  a  country ;  that  the  table-land  of  Lani:"  • 
in  the  department  of  the  Haute  Marne,  which  farm.>  * 
water-she(l  of  rivers  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea,  the  A- 
lantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  has,  on  that  account.  \  < 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  France,   - 
that  it  has  been  supposed  that,  from  that  point,  there  «>   * 
slope  to  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  that  the  table-lar.«l     ; 
Langres  is  only   1495   feet  above  the  level   of  the  *« ... 
whereas  the  river  Mouse,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  it»  ♦ :   - 
verses,  between  MeziOrcs  and  Givet,  136  milea  to  tho  ni  n    . 
a  table-land  which  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  1640  t»  * . 
The  Ardennes,  although  a  high  region,  cannot  be  ca!.    . 
mountainous;  there  are  extensive  tracts  where  only  \.  7^ 
low  hills  or  gentle  undulations  are  ob^ned.     But  in  tl>  *  - 
parts  which  are  traversed  by  the  more  considerable  n\  '  -. 
such  as  the  Meuse,  the  Semoy,  the  Ourte,  the  Sure.  t.  • 
Warge,  and  the  Roer,  the  surface  is  broken  into  a  mu':  • 
tude  of  valleys,  and  extremely  deep  and  often  Ter\'  narr   * 
gorp:cs,  with  steep  sloping  or  precipitous  sides,  650  feet  l.i-  . 
These  great  water*courses  form,  as  it  were,  principal  tn:i  •  » 
from  which  a  number  of  secondary  valle3rs  branch  off.  fum  * 
ing  the  whole  surface  of  the  neighbouring  country.    T't.  .^ 
the  Ardennes  contain  both  hilly  and  flat  districts ;  out  tl**  ->- 
last  are  lofty  table-lands,  having  the  same  general  ele^at    -. 
above  the  sea,  and  being  composed  of  the  same  materials. 
The  prevaihng    rocks  of  the  Ardennes  are  clay-yla\- 
grauwackc-slate,  grauwacke,  conglomerate,  qnartx*rock.  j'  ! 
quartzose  sandstones  in  various  modifications  of  colottr  ai. : 
internal  structure,  with  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  oomc 
thin  beds  of  Umestone  and  of  calcareous  conglomerate «w 
These   rocks  are  in  stmta  generally  bearing   N.B.  ar.  \ 
S.  W.,  often  highly  inclined,  sometimes  vertical,  but  seldom. :  ( 
ever,  horizontal.    They  maintain  a  considerable  iinUl>rmi:% 
both  of  composition  and  stratification  throughout  large  tnrt<%. 
The  slaty  rocks  are  abundant,  and  aflbrd,  in  some  pl&ct-^. 
excellent  roofing  slates ;   there  are  extensive  quarries     * 
these  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  they  are  came  \ 
to  great  distances  from  the  facility  of  the  river-naTtgar:." 
Excellent  whetstones,  both  for  coarse  and  fine  cutlery,  an* 
largely  exported.    The  Ardennes  have  hitherto  provrd  V^t 
poor  in  metallic  substances  except  iron ;  but  the  Md-mims 
of  Longvilly  and  tho  antimony -mines  of  Goesdorf  were  j  r  • 
ductive.    Near  Liemeux;  an  oxide  of  mangaaeae  is  workt^I 
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ti«nt  round  KmeM  (§ee  Aimttu  town)  netirlf  a  hundred 
feet  hiffb,  and  buiH  niMtiy  of  a  dark  kind  of  fnarble ;  but 
this  feU  in  tbeyear  1770  or  1771.  The  area  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  crowded  with  tombs,  on  one  of  which  Is  the  effigy  of 
a  bishop  rudely  sculptured  in  relief 

Ardiert  was  once  the  capital  of  Kerry,  and  bad  a  uni- 
versity of  bigb  repute.  The  bishops  were  antiently  called 
bishops  of  Kerrr.  St.  Brendan,  or  Brandon,  to  whom  the 
cathedral  was  aedicated,  erected  a  sumptuous  abbey  here 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  it  was  burned,  as  well  as  the  town, 
in  1089.  The  town  suffered  a  similar  fate  again  in  1151 
and  1179,  on  which  last  occasion  the  abbey  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

Within  the  demesne  formerly  belonging  to  the  earls  of 
Glandore  and  barons  of  Ardfert  (titles  now  extinct)  are  the 
remains  of  an  antient  monastery,  forming  a  most  picturesque 
addition  to  the  grounds.  These  remains,  according  to  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare,  who  visited  them  in  July,  1 806,  consist  of  the  tower, 
nave,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cloisters,  which  are  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  architecture  of  the  building  does  not  be- 
speak a  very  antient  date.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  origin ;  Smith  (Nat.  and  Civ.  Hist,  cf 
Kerry)  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Thomas,  Lord  of  Kerry, 
in  1253,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Archdule  (Monast. 
Hibem.);  others  ascribe  it  to  a  baron  of  Kerry,  in  1389* 
It  is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  former  monastery 
fbunded  by  St.  Brendan,  and  was  destroyed  when  the  town 
was  burnt  in  the  years  1089  and  1 179. 

There  are  three  fairs  in  tlie  year.  The  populatH)n  amounted, 
in  1821,  to  629  in  the  town.  Or  2481  in  the  whole  parish.  It 
was  a  parliamentary  borough  before  the  Union,  and  sent 
two  membeia  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  still 
governed  by  a  portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses.  In  1821, 
there  was  an  Hibernian  Society'  school  of  forty  boys  and 
twenty-one  girls.  52°  19'  N.  lat.,  long.  9®  39  W,  from 
Greenwich. 

Ardfert  is  so  near  the  sea,  that  single  trees,  or  even  rows, 
are  destroyed  by  the  wind ;  yet  there  are  fine  plantations  In 
the  grounds  of  me  late  Earl  of  Glandore. 

AkDGLASS,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Lecale, 
county  of  Down,  a  short  distance  E.  by  N.  of  the  town  of 
Killough,  which  is  100  miles  N.  by  B.  of  Dublin.  It  lies 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  separates  the 
bay  of  Killough  from  that  of  Ardglass ;  the  road  between 
the  two  towns  leads  round  the  head  of  the  first-named  of 
these  bays,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  but  this  may  bo 
very  much  shortened  by  crossing  the  sands  when  the  tide 
permits. 

Ardglass  lies  on  a  small  rocky  bay  or  creek  about  1 50 
fathoms  wide,  and  extending,  at  high  water,  500  fathoms 
inland,  with  three  or  four  sandy  coves  along  its  shores,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  rockv  ledges.  The  outer  of  these 
ledges  op  the  west  side  has  been  built  up  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pier,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  light-house ; 
and  as  there  are  always  three  or  four  fathoms  water  at  the 
entrance,  it  may  be  run  for  at  night,  even  at  low  water. 
The  harbour  is,  however,  far  from  secure  when  the  south- 
east wind,  the  most  violent  on  this  coast,  sets  in.  (Report 
qf  the  Commissioneri  qf  Irish  Fisheries  for  1822.)  ft  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish  was  only  976  in  the  year  1821,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  not  being  discriminated.  It  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  districts  or  stations  into  which  the  Irish 
fisheries  are  divided.  In  the  year  ending  the  5  th  of  April, 
1830,  there  were  employed  within  the  district  208  sailing 
and  300  row-boats;  2441  fishermen,  and  probably  about 
300  other  persons,  as  fish-curers,  net-makers,  coopers,  sail- 
makers,  and  other  artificers  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
and  depending  on  them  for  support  In  1 822  there  were 
two  packets  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  harbour  has  been 
within  a  very  few  years  substantially  repaired  by  W.  Ogilvy, 
Esq.,  and  government  have  lately  made  a  grant  towards 
the  erection  of  a  pier.  Tliere  is  in  the  town  a  school  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  school-house  for  which 
was  built  by  Mr.  Ogilvy:  it  contained  in  1826  about  120 
pupils,  half  of  whom  were  boys  and  half  girls. 

Ardglass  was  once  a  corporate  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, both  as  a  seat  of  commerce  and  a  military  post. 
Jn  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was,  next  to  Newry  and 
Down,  the  principal  place  in  the  county.  Some  authorities 
make  it  the  second  town  for  trade  in  all  Ulster,  Carrick- 
fergua  beinff  the  first.  Several  remuns  attest  its  former 
ftrenglh  ana  groatneas.  A  range  of  buildings  234  &etk)iig 


and  20  broad  in  the  clear— (250  f^t  lon^  and  24  bM>>ad« 
according  to  Seward,  Topog.  Mibem.,  which  are  nrobably 
the  exterior  dimensions,)— is  situated  close  by  the  barbuur, 
and  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  north  end  and  the  east  side. 
On  that  side  there  are  onlv  spike- holes;  but  on  the  wc^t 
side,  or  fh)nt,  arc  sixteen  arched  stone  doors,  alternating  w  1 1  b 
fifteen  souare  windows;  there  are  also  three  toweta,  t^o 
connected  with  the  building,  the  third,  now  a  little  deiacbtrl, 
but  which  probably  at  first  constituted  one  extiemity,  &s 
the  remaining  two  toners  occupy  the  centre  and  the  otl.or 
end  of  the  building.  The  whole  building  has  been  diviiiv^I 
Into  small  apartments  in  two  ranges,  one  over  the  othcr« 
with  a  staircase  in  the  centre.  The  lower  rooms  are  aU.  nt 
seven  fbet  high ;  the  upper,  six  and  a  half;  there  ia  a  ftQiail 
water-closet  in  each  of  the  latter,  the  drain  runninK  duv  n 
through  the  wall  into  the  sea.  The  towers  have  eacn  thn  « 
rooms,  ten  feet  square,  with  broad-flagged  floors  8Uppc*rt«.d 
without  any  timbers.  The  building  is  surmounted  with  a 
battlement,  at  least  on  the  side  next  the  sea. 

This  singular  erection  is  termed  by  the  inhabitants  th** 
'  new  Works,'  although  they  have  no  tradition  as  to  its  u>e. 
which,  however,  its  construction  seems  sufficiently  to  |vj.tic 
out.  It  appears  to  have  been  Intended  for  the  secure  depvit  tt 
and  sale  of  the  goods  of  some  merchants  who  came  from  It*- 
yond  sea.  About  ten  feet  from  the  south  tower  of  this  bulg- 
ing is  a  square  tower,  forty  f)set  by  thirty,  (we  know  i:-( 
whether  these  are  the  inside  or  the  outside  dimensiona.  t  it 
we  believe  them  to  be  the  latter,)  consisting  of  two  sii>ni-x 
and  called  Horn  Tower,  from  the  Quantity  of  Eoms  of  oxen 
and  deer  found  about  it  It  is  tnought  to  have  been  i  -< 
merchants'  dining-hall  and  kitchen,  from  the  fire-plafirs  u-  il 
other  marks  about  it  There  are  at  Ardglass  three  ca.ntlt.  t, 
called  King's  Castle,  Cowed  (or  Coud)  Castle,  and  Jurri^u  » 
Castle.  Tne  last  though  not  so  large  as  King*s  Cattle .  u 
a  finer  building  than  any  of  the  rest  In  the  great  n;bf>I.  :. 
of  Tyrone  (in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  it  was  defeiidt^l  l 
Simon  Jordan,  the  owner,  for  three  years,  until  the  ^^r- 
rison  was  relieved  bv  the  Lord  Deputy,  Mountjoy. 

The  parish  of  Ardglass  is  in  the  union  (t.  #.  cii  t -l 
parishes)  of  Ballyphilip,  in  the  diocese  of  Down«  an  I  tH<  1*  • 
siastical  province  of  Armagh;  but  it  has  been  erttctcd  iWj 
a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  new  church  built.  TlteoH  churra 
of  Aidholl  was  the  parish  church,  but  was  desecrati*<i  :  j 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  whole  congregation  at  tiio 
Christmas  midnight  mass  by  the  septs  (clans)  of  the  M*C;if- 
tanes.  (Antient  cmd  Present  State  of  the  County  qf  Dout; 
Seward's  Topogr.  Hibemica;  Parliamentary  Papers,} 

ARDNAMURCHAN.    [See  AROYLBSHiaa.] 

ARDOCH,  a  village  in  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Strath 
allan,  county  of  Perth,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  pt  •^ 
mancnt  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  in  the  most  pcrte.  t 
pret^ervation  of  any  in  the  island,  and  the  traces  of  tlir^^e 
temporary  Roman  camps.  The  station  is  on  the  right  U 
the  great  military  road  from  Stirling  through  Crieff  to  the 
north  Highlands,  and  close  upon  the  little  river  Knaick  oc 
Knaig,  a  feeder  of  the  AH  an,  which  fklls  into  the  Forth. 

This  station  is  supposed,  by  General  Roy,  to  be  th^ 
Lindum  of  Richard  of  Cirencester^;  and  to  have  beta 
founded  bv  Agricola  in  one  of  his  northern  oampaigns,  ^x- 
haps  in  the  fourth.  It  was  on  a  road  carried  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  waU  erected  by  them  between  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  into  Strathmore  beyond  the  lVy»  and 
which  crosses  the  river  Knaig  immediately  belov  the  sta- 
tion. The  accompanying  plan,  from  General  Roy'a  MtUtary 
Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  will  ahow  the  grcai 
pains  taken  to  strengthen  it  Its  form,  aoeording  to  the 
g;enera]  practice  of  the  Romans,  is  rectangular ;  ita  dimrn- 
sions  are  about  500  feet  by  430  within  the  entrenchments : 
and  its  four  sides  nearlv  face  the  four  cardinal  potnt^. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides,  where  the  works  are  moat  per- 
fect, there  are  five  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  Fium  tu« 
nature  of  the  ground  the  direction  of  the  ouIm  rampart 
varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the  works  on  the  c.&>i 
side,  where  iuter&ected  by  the  line  A  B,  ia  about  180  frtt. 
and  that  of  the  works  on  the  north  side,  where  intenarte: 
by  the  line  C  D,  is  more  than  270  feet  The  pnetorium*  <.  r 
general's  quarter,  is  near  the  oentre»  but  not  in  it;  i\ 
is  a  rectangle,  and  almost  a  square,  having  ita  neeler  »i>i« 
about  70  feet,  but  its  sides  are  not  parallel  to  uoae  of  ttte 
station.  On  the  south  side  of  the  latter  the  vorka  ha%^ 
been  much  defaced  by  the  prooeas  of  eultitatUHw  acii 
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The  second  camp  is  smaller,  and  its  ramparts  obliouely 
intersect  tbos*  of  the  last.  Tlie  north  end  and  part  of  the 
east  and  west  sides  remain  entire.  Its  hnafii  is  1910  feet, 
and  its  breadth  1340,  and  it  would  contain  about  14,000 
men,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  encamping.  The 
area  is  drier  than  that  of  the  great  camp.  These  camp  Roy 
supposes  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied  by  A^ncola  in 
his  sixth  campaign ;  the  smaller  one  after  the  larger,  when 
he  had  divided  his  forces.  Tlie  part  of  the  rampart  of  the 
first  included  within  the  second  was  not  levelled.  The 
lower  parts  of  both,  whew  they  approach  the  river  Knaig, 
are  now  demolished.  .,       .  .. 

The  third  camp  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  station, 
and  was  probably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  length  is  1  OfiO 
feet,  and  iU  meaa  breadth  900,  so  that  it  would  contain 
about  4000  men.  It  was  stronger  than  the  great  camp,  and 
was  formed  subsequently  to  it,  the  works  of  tbe  great  camp 
having  been  defaced  by  ite  rampart,  and  the  part  included 
within  it  has  been  levelled  either  by  the  Romans  or  others 
since  their  time. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other 
Roman  stations,  but  neither  of  them  are  so  perfect  as  that 
at  Ardoch.  One  of  them,  at  Strageath  or  Strathgeth, 
on  the  river  Earn,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  N.N.E. 
of  Ardoch,  is  thought  to  be  the  Hierna  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester ;  and  between  this  and  Ardoch,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  latter,  is  a  small  post  called  Kaim's 
Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  a  look-out  for  both  stations, 
the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect 

The  other  station,  of  \ifhich  only  slight  vestiges  remain, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Dealgin  Ross,  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Ruagh  Huil  and  Earn,  about  eight 
miles  and  a  quarter  N.N.W.  from  Ardoch,  and  eight  and 
a  half  W.N. W.  from  Strageath.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  temporary  camp,  whereof  great  part  of  the  in- 
trenchmenU  and  the  four  gates  (which  are  covered  in  a 
manner  singularly  curious)  remain  entire.  This  station 
General  Roy  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  the  camp  that  of  the  ninth  legion,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Caledonians  in  tlie  sixth  campaign  of 
Agricola.  About  half  a  mile  S.W.  of  Ardoch,  at  the  Grin- 
nan  Hill  of  Keir,  is  a  circular  Roman  work.  (Roys  Mili- 
tary  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain;  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

About  a  mile  west  of  Ardoch  was  a  cairn  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  viz.,  182  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  sloping  height, 
and  45  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  (Gordon's  Itinerarium 
Sepientrionale.)  The  stones  have  been  now  mostly  carried 
away  to  form  enclosures  for  the  neighbouring  farms ;  but  a 
large  stone  coffin,  in  which  was  a  skeleton  seven  feet  long. 
has  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  large  stones  around 
it     (Sir  Jphn  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland) 

ARDROSSAN,  a  sea-port  and  parii^h  in  the  district  of 
Cunningham,  the  most  northern  division  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland.  The  harbour  of  Ardrossan  was  begun  in  1806. 
The  port  had  previously  considerable  natural  advantages, 
being  sheltereu  by  a  large  island  (Horse  Island)  off  the 
coast.  The  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  bestowed  upon  them  much 
trouble  and  expense.  The  harbour  was  to  form  one  outlet 
of  a  canal  intended  to  connect  the  Clyde  with  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  projectors  seem  to  have  hoped  to  render 
Ajrdrossan  the  port  of  Glasgow.  The  harbour  has  been  for 
many  years  in  a  state  to  veceive  shipping,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  safest  and  most  capacious  and  accessible  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  A  circular  pier  of  900  yards* 
was  finished  in  181 1 ;  but  the  progress  of  the  wet  dock  and 
other  works  was  suspended  by  Lord  Eglinton's  death  in 
1820.  The  canal  (begun  in  1807)  has  never  been  finished. 
It  has  been  carried  firom  Glasgow  past  Paisley  to  the  village 
of  Johnston,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  sit  an  expense  of 
90,000/.  A  rail-road  has  been  commenced  from  Ardrossan 
to  the  canal,  which  will  thus  complete  the  communication, 
though  not  in  the  manner  first  designed.  Baths  have  been 
constructed  at  Ardrossan,  which  render  it  somewhat  attrac- 
tive as  a  watering-place. 

There  are  some  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  the  remains  of 
which  indicate  it  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  It 
was  in  a  great  degree  demolished  by  Cromwell,  who  used 
the  stones  of  it  for  the  erection  of  the  fort  of  Ayr. 

•  Thb  ii  the  statement  in  tbe  Eney.  Brittmnica,  1n«t  edition ;  but  we 
■twprei  Mme  error.  Two  sUtentenU  of  ih«  plana  of  Mx. Telford,  tbe  engi aeer, 
five  600  judi  M  Uw  loteniM  Un$ih  of  tlrii  |>ier. 
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The  parish  lias  a  medium  length  of  «x  mtkt.  It* 
greatest  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  and  its  least  not  more 
than  three.  The  kirk  is  close  to  the  town  of  Saltroats.  j^)  t 
of  which  is  in  this  parish.  [See  Saltcoats.]  The  p^.p'.- 
lationin  1831  was  3494.  Ardrossan  is  in  the  prc^b>t.  ry 
of  Irvine,  and  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  It  gi>e«^  th.- 
title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Montgomery,  earls  of  E^lin- 
toun.     (Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  ff  Scotland,  &:c.) 

ARDSTRAW,  an  extensive  parish  in  Ireland,  in  lU 
county  of  Tyrone.    [See  Newton  Stewart.] 

ARE,  the  modern  French  measure  of  surface,  forming 
part  Oi  the  new  decimal  system  adopted  in  that  couato  ^'^''^ 
the  revolution;  it  is  obtaine<l  as  follows:— the  taelrv  t>r 
measure  of  length,  being  tbe  forty-millionth  part  of  ili«i 
whole  meridian,  as  determined  by  the  sur>ey,  is  3*2S0'jI'.; 
English  feet;  and  the  are  is  a  square,  the  side  oi  whicL  i^ 
10  metres  long.  The  following  denominationa  arc  alyj 
used:— 

Decare  .         •         •        is        10  area. 
Hectare  •         •        »»       100 

Chilare  .         .         .        ,,1000 
Myriare  .         .         „  10,000 

Deciare  .         .         •        »»      Vn  of  an  are. 
Centiare  .         •        »»      riv       •* 

Milliare  •         .        «*     tcVs?      •» 

The  are  is         .         .         100  square  metres, 

or  .         .    '     947*68175  French  sq.  feet, 

or  .  .       1 076-44 144  English  sq.  fcct- 

The  hectare  is  generally  used  in  describing  a  quant it>  of 
land.  It  is  2*4711695  English  acres,  or  4041  hectares  uui\." 
1000  acres,  which  disagrees  with  the  first  result  by  less  liiuu 
1  part  out  of  50,000. 

A'REA.  This  term  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  the  san*- 
thing  as  super/icies  or  quantity  of  surface^  but  is  applx  1 
exclusively  to  plane  figures,  llius  we  say,  •  the  iurfnf^  M 
a  sphere,  the  area  of  a  triangle,*  and  *  the  surface  of  a  cu*  o 
is  six  times  the  area  of  one  of  its  faces.'  The  woid  is  aI-> 
applied  to  signify  any  large  open  space,  or  the  ground  \i\>  m 
which  a  building  is  erected;  whence,  in  modern  hi...i 
houses,  the  portion  of  the  site  wliich  is  not  built  upau  i« 
commonly  called  the  area. 

Returning  to  the  mathematical  meaning  of  the  term,  th'^ 
measuring  unit  of  every  area  is  the  square  described  uj>.n 
the  measuring  unit  of  length  :  thus,  we  talk  of  tlie  «f)ua-«^ 
inches,  square  feet,  square  yards,  or  square  miles,  whi«  ii  a'l 
area  contains.  And  two  figures  which  are  similar^  as  it  i^ 
called  in  geometry,  that  is,  which  are  perfect  copies  one  ••! 
the  other  on  difi'erent  scales,  have  their  areas  proportional  t* 
the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensions.  That  is,  suppi)^>  i 
plan  of  the  front  of  a  house  to  be  drawn  so  that  a  length  '  ! 
500  feet  would  be  represented  in  the  picture  by  one  tt  » 
feet.  Tlien  the  area  in  the  real  front  is  to  the  area  of  i..v 
fiont  in  the  picture  in  the  proportion  of  500  tiroes  50u  t<*  1 
times  3,  or  of  250,000  to  9.  Similarly,  if  the  real  he.^:.t 
were  20  times  as  great  as  the  height  in  the  picture,  or  in  i.'  <: 
proportion  of  20  to  1,  the  real  area  would  be  to  that  of  t: ,. 
picture  as  20  times  20  to  once  one,  or  as  400  to  1,  that  l>, 
the  first  would  be  400  times  as  great  as  the  second. 

Any  figure  which  is  entirely  bounded  by  straight  lims 
may  be  divided  into  triangles*  as  in  the  adjoining  diagnm;. 


The  area  of  every  triangle  may  be  measured  sepatatrh  by 
either  of  the  following  rules;  in  which  the  word  in  it'a\:\ 
may  mean  inches,  yards,  miles,  or  any  other  unit,  proM  u  1 
only  that  it  stands  for  the  same  throughout     1.  Hea^urv:  ^ 
side,  A  B,  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  the  perpendicular  C  U 
which  is  let  fall  upon  it  from  the  opposite  vertex,  both  : 
units.    Half  the  product  of  A  B  ana  C  D  is  the  number  . . 
square  unitsin  the  triangle  ABC.  Thus,  if  A  B  be  3u  \ar  «, 
and  C  D  16  vards,  the  triangle  contains  240  st/uare  >  i:  '^ 
«.  Measure  the  three  sides,  AC,  C  B.  B  A,  in  units  ;  ul^ 
the  half  sum  of  the  three,  from  it  subtract  each  of  thr  »i-lt  ^^ 

multiply  tbe  four  xeeults  togethfir,  md  extncl  tte  s^uam 
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heing  a  berry  or  drupe,  with  a  flbroos  iind  inclosing  one 
seed  only,  llie  leaves  of  all  the  species  are  pinnaCed>  with 
their  stalks  rolled  up  cyhndricallv  at  the  base. 

Areca  catechu  is  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  being  the 
most  beautiAil  palm  in  India,  with  a  remarkably  straight 
trunk,  often  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  in  general 
about  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  equally  thick  in 
every  part,  and  smooth.  The  leaflets  are  from  three  to 
three  feet  and  a  half  lon^,  and  widest  at  the  point,  where 
they  also  are  ragged.  It  is  cultivated  all  over  India  for  the 
sake  of  its  nuts,  which  are  about  the  sice  of  a  hen's  egg,  of  a 
reddish-yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  a  firm  fibrous  rind  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  this  nut,  which,  under  the  name  of 
pinang  or  betel  nut,  is  so  universally  chewed  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  has  an  austere  and  a^triugent  flavour,  and  is 
not  eatable  alone ;  but  mixed  with  lime,  which  no  doubt  de- 
stroys its  acidity,  and  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper,  it 
becomes  milder  and  pleasant.  The  mixture  is,  however,  after 
all,  so  hot  and  acrid  as  to  be  unHt  for  the  use  of  any  but 
persons  accustomed  to  it ;  it  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  sto- 
machic, and  also  to  produce  intoxication  in  beginners,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  all  these  qualities  are  not  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  betel  pepper  leaf  than  to  the  nut  of  the 
palm.  It,  or  rather  the  mixture  of  the  three  substances, 
stains  the  saHva  and  teeth  of  a  deep  red  colour.  1 1  is  to  the 
stems  of  Areca  catechu  that  the  common  black  pepper  \ine 
is  usually  trained  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  (Roxb.)  The 
astringent  substance  called  catechu  was  once  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  it,  but  this  was  an  error,  as  has  been  already 
explained.    [See  Acacia  Catechu.] 

Areca  deracea^  or  the  cal>bage  patm^  is  the  only  other 
species  that  it  is  necessary  fur  us  to  notice.  This  plant 
must  be  iamiliar  to  most  persons  in  consequence  of  the  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  tale  of  Paul  and  Vir^nia,  and  from  the 
often  repeated  fact  that  a  tree  of  the  growth  of  half  a  cen- 
tury is  sometimes  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the  single  bud 
which  terminates  it,  and  which  is  called  the  cabbage. 

Tlie  species  is  found  in  e:reat  abundance  in  the  monn- 
tainous  parts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  with 
a  trunk  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
This  gives  it  an  extremely  graceful  appearance,  especially 
as  the  leaves  grow  from  the  top  only,  in  a  kind  of  tuft  or 
plume,  to  the  length  of  fifteen  fc«t;  these  leaves  are  divided 
m  a  pinnated  manner,  and  their  divisions  are  deep  green, 
and  several  feet  long.  The  unexpanded  leaves  are  arranged 
80  do&'dly  one  o\'er  the  other  as  to  obstruct  all  access  of  h^t, 
which  causes  them  to  be  of  a  very  tender  and  dehcatc  na- 
ture. It  is  this  which  forms  the  cabbage,  which  is  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  nuts,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert  and  covered  with  a  yellowish  skin, 
are  proiluced  in  great  abundance  upon  a  very  long  and 
branched  spadix ;  the  kernel  is  white  and  sweet. 

Indepenaently  of  the  use  of  this  palm  as  an  article  of 
food,  its  trunk  when  felled  and  exposed  to  the  air  quickly 
rots  in  the  centre,  and  becomes  a  natural  hollow  cylinder, 
which,  OD  account  of  the  hardness  of  its  outside,  forms  a 
very  durable  water-pipe,  often  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  is  said  to  become,  when  buried,  almost  as  hard  as 
iron.     (See  Sloane*s  Jamaica^  vol.  ii.  p.  116.) 

AREMBERG  is  a  considerable  duchy  close  upon  the 
Dutch  frontier :  it  consists  of  the  sovereignty  of  Meppen, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Westphalian  bishopric  of 
Miinster,  ^ut  is  at  present  within  the  Hanoverian  dominions ; 
of  Recklinghausen ;  of  another  sovereign  domain  in  the  circle 
of  Miinster,  witliin  the  Westphalian  dominions  of  Prussia ; 
and  of  extensive  possessions  in  the  Netherlands.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  present  duke  were  created  counts  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  1549 ;  they  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  princes 
in  1576;  and  were  ultimately  created  sovereign-dukes  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  I TI.  in  1644.  As  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  duchy  on  tlie  Upper 
Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  tlie  then  duke  received  Meppen  and 
Recklinghausen,  which  are  six  times  greator  in  extent,  and 
produce  double  the  revenue  of  the  lost  territory.  The  dukes 
of  Arember^;,  besides  being  grandees  of  Spain  of  the  first 
cla»s.  are  subjet^t  to  the  cmwn  of  Prussia  as  holding  lieck- 
liii;xhau8en,  and  to  the  Hanoverian  crown  as  holders  of 
Meppen.  The  late  duke  was  created  duke  of  Aremlwr^- 
Meppen  by  George  IV.  in  1826.  His  ancestor.  Prince 
Leopold,  who  died  in  1754,  was  a  Field-Marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 


Italian  and  Gecman  campaigM,  whieh  arose  wit  of  the  orjo. 
test  for  die  succession  to  the  •mpire,  in  the  days  of  iL^ 
empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  present  extent  of  this  duchjr,  independently  of  ti:o 
Belgian  domains,  is  920  geographical  square  miltw :  ti.t^ 
amount  of  its  German  population  above  85,000;  and  t..  • 
yearly  income  from  its  possessions  both  in  Germany  n'^ : 
Belgium  is  estimated  at  nearly  70,000/.    Meppen,  uh.<  . 
fell  to  the  house  of  Aremberg  in  1803,  and  became  p^r* 
of  the  French  empire  in   1810,  being  afterwards  m  . . 
over  to  Prussia,  was  relinquished  by  that  power  in  fa^>/  r 
of  the  king  of  Hanover  in   1815,  when  it  was  en*«  t.  \ 
into  a  duchy,  with  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  i  *- 
Hanoverian  states.    The  690  miles  over  which  it  spri'«.^ 
are  the  most  cheerless,  sterile  tract  in  the  whole  kin^'^l  •:.. 
in  fact,  it  is  an  extensive  plain,  in  which  heath  altemat. « 
with  moras?;  the  inhabited  parts  exhibit  the  appe^n-  -v 
of  so  manv  islands,  and  are  almost  as  inaeoessible  a«  t. 
Oases  in  the  African  desert    The  heart  of  the  Isad,  «t.   -i 
is  denominated  the  *  Humling,'  is  an  immense  moor  of  ^.i.  . 
above  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  Uie  whole  surfoiv   i 
which  presents  a  wide  eoveit  of  heath,  interspersed  «k* 
sandstones,  and  surrounded  at  every  point  by  impen^tr*^  •• 
morasses.    This  inhospitiU)le  region  is  traversed  by  the  Ki.^ 
in  the  west,  and  the  Hase,  which  Hows  into  the  former,  ini.  • 
south ;  it  is  also  watered  by  the  north  and  south  Ratb*.  i.  • 
first  running  into  the  Ems,  and  the  second  into  the  H.t^-. 
Its  climate  is  temperate,  birt  moist,  gloomy,  and  vanat'.  . 
The  districts  where  rye  and  buckwheat  are  grown  do  u  . 
produce  enough  by  one-half  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabit  j hi « 
tlie  growth  of  flax  also  is  much  less  than  adequate  to  tir  .r 
consumption ;  hut  the  principal  and  the  richest  feoun  '• 
profit  is  the  breeding  of  homed-eattle,  sheep,  and   I'   « 
Wood  or  orchard  is  unknown  to  them ;  but  they  have  tur 
in  sufiicient  quantity  botli  fior  Aiel  and  sa  an  artit*  <r  i : 
exportation.    There  is  scareely  a  meehanie  aaaonic  t^<' .  . 
unless  the  domestic  weaver  and  knitter  dowrve  tlie  nai..- 
for  their  shirts,  stockings,  and  garments  are  aU  ma^ic  a: 
home.    In  short,  Meppen  is  so  poor  that  the  greati^r  p  " 
of  the  inhabitants  make  their  way  into  Holland  for  t: . 
sake  of  finding  better  bread  in  the  summer  soaM>n«  a:. . 
returning  home  with  the  surplus  produce  of  their  l.i^-    : 
before  winter  sets  in.     The  present  number  of  its  \u    . 
bitants,  who  are  wholly  Catholics,  is  about  43,000:  an  i   .'- 
revenue  amounts  to  between  26,000/.  and  27,000/.  a->«.. 
The  chief  town,  which  hes  at  the  confluence  of  the  H  .^ 
and  Ems,  and  10  or  U  miles  north  of  Lin  gen,  in  the  \.,.. 
wick  of  Ovsnaburg,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  duc:i\  :    * 
has  a  gymnasium  or  grammar-school,  soap  and  succ   * 
manuftictories,  two  churches,  a  hospital,  bleaehing-gT»i.(.  N 
and  some  external  trade.    Its  population  is  2300:  oi;-  a.' 
N.  lat.,  7°  1 7'  E.  long.    Haseliine,  on  the  Hase,  ts  the  ^    * 
of  the  dacal  court  of  justice,  and  manufactures  airr.t  .  .< 
taral  implements ;  it  has  a  convent*  and  about  17U0  ull. 
bitants. 

The  earidom  of  Recklinghausen,  which  oonstitiifes  f 
remaining  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg,  so  far  as  r 
spects  Germany,  belonged  to  the  electorato  of  Colofrcc  u  * 
the  year  1 803,  formed  part  of  U)e  enrand-duchy  of  Ber^ 
1811,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Prussian  crown  in  i^ 
It  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  Miinster,  in  the  Pru»ian  \    - 
vince  of  Westphalia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  h\  t  • 
circle  of  Arnsberg  and  Dusaeldorf,  and  on  the  wt-it 
Cleves.    Its  superficial  extent  is  294  square  miles,  ani  t 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  year  1  ^  J  i  »  . 
42,21 4.    The  fiice  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  intenectoii  *. 
gentle  eminences;  the  Lippe  traverses  it,  and  its  wt-*U' 
districts  are  watered  by  the  Eroster.    Hie  soil  is  sttuni;  i 
fertile ;  the  people  depend  chiefly  upon  agriculture  ai).i  t 
breeding  of  cattle,  though  they  are  also  employed  ver\  c  ' 
rally  in  making  yarn  and  linen.    It  produces  iron,  fnv-:      . 
turf,  and  coals.   The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  Cailuili   '  i  * 
and  divided  into  seventeen  parishes.    The  revenue  v  ^. 
the  duke  of  Aremberg  derives  from  it  is  cumpt.r«-:    « 
nearly  1 6,000/.    Recklinghausen,  the  cluef  town,  whicu  i » 
at  tiie  foot  of  the  Hard,  the  highest  spot  in  the  earltli  .u. 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Cologne,  on  the  Lippe.     It  ». « 
dutal  residence,  two  churcheb,  an  asylum  Lr  fenia^ . * 
noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactories,  and  a  st«x-.-v..   ^ 
and,   in   1831.  had  a  population  of  24C0  souls;    J.' 
N.  lat.,  7°  12'  E.  long.    The  other  towns  of  notv  m  i 
earldom  are  Dorsten,  population  2295 ;  and  Boer,  wlilck  «.; 
its  de()endencifis,  contains  above  4000  inKMhitmtn^   j]^.  \^^^ 
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indadei  tbfl  iion-irarki  of  St.  Antonie,  irliich  are  aniiong 
the  most  constderBble  in  Westphalia,  and  have  sometimes 
pruJaced  600  tons  per  annom. 

ARBNARIUS,  literally,  rflaiing  to  the  tandt,  a  work  ot 
Archimedes.     [See  ARCHiifiDRs.} 

ARENGis  the  boUnical  name  of  one  of  the  palmt  that 
produce  sago,  and  from  which  polm-wina  is  obtained.  The 
only  spedes,  Areng  tace^ari/era,  is  described  a>  a  plant  of 
an  uglj  appcatanro,  hpvtni;  a  trunk  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  covered  almost  entirely  with  coarse  black  flbrss,  re- 
sembling bone-hair.  The  leavea  are  fnrni  fifteen  to  twentf- 


H\-v  feet  loni;,  and  pinnated;  their  leaflets,  which  are  from 
ihrcM:  ta  Ave  ftet  long,  widen  f^radnally  to  the  point,  wheie 
they  arc  ragged  and  prickly,  in  consequence  of  the  projec- 
tinn  of  their  hard  veins  beyond  the  niartdn  ;  above  they  are 
of  u  ducp  shining  ffreen,  but  on  tiieir  under  surfiice  they  are 
firmly  coated  with  ash-eoloured  mealy  matter.  The  stalks 
iif  these  leaves  have  intermixed  with  their  coarse  hair  stiff 
hris-tlCB  as  thick  asporcnpine'squUU.  Bach  bunch  of  tlawen 
is  from  six  to  ten  fMt  long,  and,  when  covered  with  fruit,  ij 
n-^  much  as  a  man  can  carry.  The  berriea  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  about  the  siie  of  a  medlar,  and  extremely 
Dcri'l ;  rach  contain!  three  seeds. 

This  palm  is  found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
ficlnso.  In  moist  and  shady  ravines  thnnigh  which  rivulets 
find  B  course;  It  is  much  used  fbr  the  sake  of  ita  sap,  which 
flo«-s  in  great  abundance  from  the  woanded  branches  of  the 
inMurcscenre  about  the  time  when  the  Ihiit  ia  Ibminf;.     A 

mboo  bottle  Is  tied  to  the  extremity  of  an  amputated 


when  first  drawn  fh>m  the  trve,  ii  transparent,  with  the 
tasle  and  colour  of  new  wine :  alter  a  short  time  it  become* 
(urbifi  and  milky,  and  tef^uitea  a  slight  degree  of  acidity. 
Whpn  fit  fbr  drinking  it  is  of  a  yellowish  cdcur,  with  a 
poweHVil  odour  and  a  good  deal  of  astrinitencf ;  strangers 
ho  not.  fbr  some  time,  berome  accustomed  to  iL  It  is  ex- 
?«e<ling1y  intoxicating ;  but,  if  drunk  in  moderatian,  is  said 
[a  tic  stotnachic  and  wholesome. 

Be«ide*  yielding  wine,  the  ooone  fihres  of  the  stem  and 
leaf'Stalks  are  manudctored  into  powerfitl  cables,  and  the 
trunk  contains  a  great  quantity  of  a  nutritious  meal  lilLe 
lafro;  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  that  l&Dlbe.  of  that  sub- 
•tance  were  obtained  bom  one  tree  felled  in  the  botanic 
r«rden  at  Cakotta.  (Sco  Hoxlmrgh's  flora  Indica,  vol.  iiL 
>.  e<7;  and  Rnmphius'  Herbarium  Amboinenu,  vol.  i. 
rbe  Ibnner  calls  this  palm  Sagnent*  RumphH-i 

A  REN  SBURG,  the  capitafoC  a  circle  in  the  large  island 
ifOeaa),  or,  •■  the  natives  call  it,  Kurt-Soar  or  Saare-Ma, 
X  \b«  entrance  at  the  Gnlf  of  Riga,  and  within  the  limits 
f  tb«  T»— T*"  Koranunent  of  Livoiua,  ia  situated  in  about 
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5l<'24'N.laL,andS°l'B.  king.  It  lies  on  llie  Peddut. 
a  small  river  on  the  S.K.  side  of  Ihe  Mand,  and  baa  m 
harbour,  too  shallow  for  loaded  vessels  of  any  sise,  wbidi 
am  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  about  five  mSet  below 
the  town.  Its  present  site  was  formerly  tbe  abode  of  a  ooiony 
of  pagans  ttom  Bsthonia.  Vnldemar,  the  Danish  sovereign, 
built  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  spot  in  1 205,  but  this  fort  havuig 
been  destroyed  by  Are,  another  was  rebuilt  in  1321,  at 
the  time  wben  Arensburg  was  erected  into  the  laot  of  » 
bishopric ;  and  it  was  converted  into  a  regular  and  slronciy- 
fortifled  castle  by  Hermann,  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  in  1334. 
Charles  XII.  afterwards  added  greatly  to  its  stMngth  and 
embellishment ;  but  port  of  the  works  were  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  operationB  which  preceded  its  capture  by 
the  Russians  in  September,  1711).  It  is  a  ftne  specimen  of 
solid  masonry,  and  constructed  in  a  st^le  of  magnificence 
which  reflects  credit  on  the  memon  of  its  founder,  and  the 
toknt  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains a  Russian  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  totru-halt,  public 
school,  and  hospital,  and  about  1400  inhabitants,  nearly  the 
whole  of  when  are  Germans.  They  load  twenty  vessels  a 
year  with  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  fisheries.  Two 
fkirs  are  annually  hetd  in  the  town. 

ARKO'PAGUS,  or  more  correctiy  AREIOPAGUS. 
tlM  Bill  of  Ares,  ia  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  It  was  here  that  Xentee  jpoatsd 
his  troops  for  the  attadt  of  that  fortress  (Herod,  viii.  i2). 


which  eoDoected  the  place  with  the  God 
are  variously  told.  It  was  the  hill  of  Ares,  according  to 
some,  because  the  Amazons,  who  in  their  invasion  of  Attica 
pitched  their  camp  on  it,  were  descendants  of  Area,  or 
nther,  according  to  jCschylus  (Bumen.  v.  692,  ed.  StaQ.>, 
because  they  performed  sacrifice  to  the  God  in  that  place  ; 
according  to  others,  because  Ares  himself  was  there  tried 
&»  adultery ;  or  lastly,  to  Mhf  the  more  popular  story 
(Pans.  i.  i,  S),  because  it  was  on  this  hill  that  the  God  waa 
bcought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  for  the  murdar  of 
hi*  son  Halirrothius.  In  short,  the  place  was  called  Areo- 
pagus, and,  in  process  of  time,  these  legends  were  invented 
or  employed  to  supply  the  want  of  further  information. 

AREOPAGUS,  COUNCIL  OF,  a  celebrated  council, 
so  called  from  the  hill  of  that  name,  on  which  ita  sesaiona 
were  held.  It  was  also  called  the  council  above  (qavv^nXif), 
to  dialinguish  it  tnm  the  couitcil  of  five  hundred,  wbo»e 
place  of  meeting  was  in  a  lower  part  of  the  city,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Ceramicus  (Paus.  1, 3,  4).  It*  high  anti- 
quity may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  legends  re- 
specting the  causes  brought  before  it  in  the  mythical  age  of 
Greece,  among  which  that  of  Orestes,  who  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  has  obtained  ewecial  celebrity 
(jEschyL  EuTtten.) ;  but  its  authentic  hiaury  commancea 
with  the  age  of  Solon.  There  )«,  indeed,  aa  early  as  the 
ftrot  Hessenian  wsr,  something  like  historical  notice  of  its 
great  fame^  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition  preserved  by  Pausa- 
nias  (iv.  SI),  that  the  Jdessenions  were  willing  to  commit 
the  decision  of  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Lacedtemo- 
nions,  involving  a  cose  of  murder,  to  this  council  of  Areo- 
pagus. We  are  told  that  it  was  not  menUoned  by  Dome  in 
the  hws  of  Deacon,  though  ita  existence  ia  his  time,  aa  a 
court  of  justice,  can  be  distinctly  proved  <I^L  yu,  Sei, 
c.  19).  It  seems  that  tbe  name  ^tbe  Aiee^^ogite*  waa  lost 
in  that  of  the  Bphetw,  who  were  then  the  s^ipoioted  judges 
of  all  eases  of  hmnidde,  aa  well  ia  the  eoart  of  AreepB)[B^ 
M  in  the  othec  crimiaal  eeurts.  (Bee  Uiiller,  Hutory  qf  A« 
Doriani,  voL  i.  p.  ib%  Bnglish  tranalation.)  Solon,  how- 
ever, so  com^tely  refoined  its  eoiistitulion,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  many,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  fmm  moat  authors, 
the  title  of  ita  Eaundei.  It  ia,  therclbre,  of  the  council  of 
Areopagus,  aa  constituted  by  Solon,  that  we  shall  first 
speak;  and  the  subject  possesses  soma  interest  from  tba 
hght  which  it  throws  on  the  views  and  cboractei  of  Solon 
as  a  legislator.  It  was  composed  of  the  orchons  of  tba 
year  <aee  Archon),  and  of  those  who  had  home  the  otDca 
of  onhon.  The  latter  became  .members  for  life;  but  b»- 
ton  their  admission,  they  were  subject^^  at  the  expiration 
of  their  annual  magistracy,  to  a  rigid  vorutiny  (didtmana) 
into  their  conduct  in  office,  and  their  uorals  u  private  lila. 
Proof  of  criminal  or  unbecoming  ounduct  was  sufficient  ta 
exclude  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  expel  tbem  aftei 
admisaian.  Various  acoounts  are  given  of  the  number  to 
which  the  Areopagites  were  hmited.  If  there  waa  any  fixad 
number,  it  is  plain  that  admission  to  the  Goum:il  waa  not » 
aeceasary  consequence  oi  honourable  diacharge  frop  Uw 
3Q2 
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cUkimuUu  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  aeooutits  which 
limit  the  number  aio  applicable  on^  to  an  earlier  period  of 
its  existenoe.  (See  the  anonymous  argument  to  the  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion.)  It  may  be 
S roper  to  observot  that  modem  histories  of  thb  council 
0  not  commonly  give  the  actual  archons  a  seat  in  it 
Tliey  are*  however,  placed  there  by  Lysias  the  orator 
{Areop.  f,  UO,  16-20),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  m  tiiis  respect  any  change  had  been  made  in  its  con- 
stitution after  the  time  of  Solon.  To  the  council  thus 
ounstituied  Solon  entrusted  a  mixed  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
rity of  great  extent,  judicial*  political,  and  censorial.  As  a 
court  of  justice,  it  had  direct  cognizance  of  the  more  serious 
crimes,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  It  exercised  a  certain 
control  over  the  ordinary  courts,  and  was  the  guardian 
generally  of  the  laws  and  rell^on.  It  interfered,  at  least 
on  some  occasions,  with  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
government,  and  at  all  times  inspected  the  conduct  of  the 
public  functionaries.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties  as 
public  censor  for  the  presentation  of  order  and  decency,  it 
was  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  by 
his  regulations*  the  archons  were  chosen  from  the  highest 
of  the  four  classes  into  which  he  had  divided  the  citizens. 
Of  the  archons  so  choaen,  the  council  of  Areopagus  was 
formed.  Hore^  then*  was  a  permanent  body,  which  pos- 
sessed a  great  and  general  control  over  the  state,  composed 
necessarily  of  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  doubtless  in 
considerable  proportion  of  eupatrido),  or  nobles  by  blood, 
Tlie  strength  of  the  democracy  lay  in  the  ecdesia  or  popular 
assembly,  and  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  of  which 
Uie  ddMiuiSt  or  jurors,  were  taken  indisorimmately  from  the 
general  body  of  the  citisens ;  and  the  council  of  Areopagus 
exercised  authority  directly  or  indirectly  over  both.  The 
tendency  of  this  institution  to  be  a  check  on  the  popular 
pnvt  of  that  mixed  government  given  by  Solon  to  the  Athe- 
nians, is  noticed  by  Aristotle  iPolit.  iL  9,  and  v.  3,  ed. 
SehneicL)  Ue  speaks,  indeed,  of  the  council  as  being  one 
of  those  institutions  which  Solon  found  and  suffered  to  re- 
main; but  he  can  hardly  mean  to  deny  what  all  authority 
proves,  that  in  the  shape  in  which  it  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  legislator,  it  was  hia  institution. 

The  eouneil,  irocn  its  restoration  bv  Solon  to  tlie  time 
ef  Pericles,  seems  to  have  remained  untouched  by  any 
direct  interference  with  its  constitution.  But  durin g  that  in« 
tarval  twe  inpoitant  changes  were  introduced  in  the  general 
eenstitntion  of  the  states  which  must  have  had  some  intiu- 
•noe  on  the  eomposition  of  the  council,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  trace  their  effects.  Tlie  election  of  the  chief 
aagiitnites  by  sniRnge  was  exchanged  for  appointment  by 
kit,  and  the  highest  oflkea  of  state  were  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  (see  Archon).  But  about  the 
yoar  bx.  459»  Perides  attacked  the  council  it»el(  which 
never  raeoTered  from  the  blow  which  he  inflicted  upon  it. 
All  aniient  nutbocs  agree  in  saying  that  a  man  called 
Sphialtea  was  his  instiuraent  in  proposing  the  law  by  which 
his  pofpose  wu  efleeted,  hot  nnfortunately  we  have  no 
detailed  acoonnt  of  his  prooeedings.  Aristotle  and  Diodorus 
•tate  generally  thai  he  abridged  Uie  authority  of  the  council, 
and  broke  its  povet  ( Aristol,  PoUt.  ii.  9 ;  Diodor.  Sic.  xL  7  7>. 
Plntareh,  who  has  toU  us  more  than  others  iViL  Cim, 
«.  15 ;  Vit.  PericL  e.  7),  aays  only  that  he  removed  from  its 
cogniamnoe  the  mater  part  of  thoae  canses  which  bad  pie* 
Yioiislr  coma  More  it  in  its  judicial  characteri  and  that,  by 
transrarring  the  control  over  the  ordinanr  courts  of  law  im- 
BMdtately  to  the  peopla,  he  aukjeeted  the  state  to  an  un- 
Mised  deoMKfaoy.  litUe  more  than  this  ean  now  be  told, 
•are  frtNB  eoiQeotnre,  in  which  modem  compilers  have 
rather  Ubeimny  indulged.  Among  the  causes  withdrawn 
tnm  its  eogniaanoe,  thoae  of  murder  ifov^wki  ^irai)  were  not 
spefaded;  urDemosthaaea  baa  assured  us  {Conir,  AriUocr. 
p^i41«4l>,  that  none  of  the  many  revolutions  which  had 
«eeon«l  befoea  his  day  had  venturad  to  touch  this  part  of 
itaeriminal  jniiadielkm.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  «vaf  posMSied*  in  matters  of  religian,  such  extensive 
•iitfMrily  aa  ooae  knte  attributed  to  it»  and  there  is  at  least 
SMetidaaee  that  It  lost  at  thb  time  any  portion  of  that  which 
k  had  prevfonsly  exercised.  Lysias  obsennos  (Arwp.  p.  1 1 0, 
4a),  Chat  it  waa  in  his  time  ehairgcd  especially  with  the  pre- 
aarralioo  of  the  saered  olivetnws ;  and  wo  are  told else- 
I  that  tt  waa  the  boduiso  of  impiety.  It  posieased, 
teg  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  in  some  measure  at 


least,  the  powers  ef  the  ecnaersliip.  (Alheaftraa4,  M,  v;. 
Dindorf.) 

Pericles  was  straggling  fbr  power  by  the  Ikvonr  of  t  - 
people,  and  it  was  his  policy  to  reltete  toe  deaoersry  tri^-r 
the  pressure  of  an  aaverse  inllneace.  By  inewaaoKr  t  •- 
business  of  Are  popnlar  courts,  he  at  onoe  eonc»liat^  I  . 
friends,  and  strengthened  their  hands.  Tbee««nrsl  p"«- 
sessed  originally  some  authority  in  matten  ef  flnanr*.  i 
the  appropriation  of  the  rereiwe ;  though  Iffr.  MMwd  an  i 
otheis,  in  saying  that  it  controlled  all  ismies  (Kan  the  p^h  .^ 
treasury,  say  perhaps  more  than  they  can  protw.  In  Utor 
times,  the  popular  assembly  reserved  the  Ml  comral  of  t^« 
revenue  exclusively  to  itself,  and  the  adttrinisaieliun  ti  <t 
was  committed  to  the  nopnlar  council,  the  senate  of  ftt« 
hundred.  It  seems  that,  at  first,  the  Aiaopagilea  war*  a- 
vested  with  an  irresponsible  authority.  AAetwud*  th«7 
were  obliged,  with  all  other  pubKc  ftincttonariea,  lo  f«a4w 
an  account  of  their  adnrinistration  to  the  people  iAtk. 
Con/f.  C/^r.  p.  56,  30).  Both  these  change  may,  wifbaest 
probability,  be  attributed  to  Pericles.  After  all,  tf»  ttmtml 
was  allowed  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  ita  flmiar  di^wtv 
and  very  extensive  powers.  The  changa  opii  aa  it  bf 
Pericles  seems  to  have  consisted  principally  in  thia :  Ibst 
from  having  exercised  independent  and  paramoaiit 
rity,  it  was  made  subordinate  to  the  eccleaia.  Th 
which  it  continued  to  possess  was  delegated  hf  tha  ps 
but  it  was  bestowed  m  ample  measure.  Wbateaar 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  change  on  tha  iwnma  af  tar 
republic,  it  is  probable  that  too  much  importanea  has  W^ot 
commonlv  attached  to  the  agency  of  Psneles.  Ha  ee#w« 
only  to  have  accelerated  what  the  inesistilSle  euoiwr  •/ 
things  must  soon  have  accomplished.  It  may  be  ti«i»  ikm 
the  unsteadv  course  of  the  popular  assembly  u<|auad  w  a* 
check,  which  the  democracy  in  its  unmitigated  farv  rcmU 
not  supply,  but  the  existence  of  an  indepei^efit  body  ia  ta* 
state,  such  as  the  council  of  Areopagus  aa  eanaticatrt  %■ 
Solon,  seems  hardlv  to  be  consistent  with  the  ase^i^  ew  m- 
ment  of  popular  rights  and  public  liberty ;  whieh  the  Aiar- 
nian  people,  by  their  naval  services  in  the  FeniaB  vif. 
and  tne  consequences  of  their  success,  had  eamed  tiien*^ 
to  possess,  and  the  power  to  obtain.  It  ouglit  not.  Isawvin'. 
to  be  concluded,  that  institutions  unsuitable  to  an  aferwS 
state  of  things  were  unskilfully  framed  bv  Solon,  or  tkac  ^ 
surrounded  the  infancy  of  a  free  consututlon  wilfe 
restrictions  than  were  necessary  ibr  its  security.  He 
still  deserve  the  reputation  which  he  has  gained  ci  bi 
laid  the  foundation  of  popular  government  at  Atfeeasw 

With  respect  to  the  censorship,  we  can  abow;  by  a  fw 
rostances  of  the  mode  in  which  it  acted,  that  it  eoald  ba** 
been  efiectually  operative  only  in  a  state  of  aacagt?  ^<aa 
which  the  Athenians  were  fast  emerging  before  tha  omt  ^ 
Pericles.  The  Areopagites  paid  domictliarj  Tbita«  W  t^ 
purpose  of  checking  extravagant  housekeeping  (AtJiiaw 
6.  46).  They  called  on  any  citizen  at  their  diauiriy  a 
account  for  the  employment  of  his  time  <PHit.  IVr  ^w 
c.  23).  They  summoned  before  their  awfril  ttibamal  a  l«> 
boy  for  the  offence  of  poking  out  the  eyes  of  a  quail  <  Qaiai<  I 
5,  9.  )3).  They  fixed  a  mark  of  disgrace  en  a  nan  «a* 
had  dined  in  a  tavern  (Athene.  13,21).  AthetM;,  ia  t&p 
prosperity  which  she  enjoyed  durina  dm  last  My  wsr« 
oefore  the  Pebponnesian  wai;  might  nave  teWraXad  ilie  n 
istence,  but  certainly  not  the  general  actfrity,  of  mp^^  la 
inouisition. 

It  appears  firom  the  language  ef  conterattmaw  ai*  ^ 
that,  while  there  were  any  remains  of  public  sairti  as 


any  ^  . 

virtuo  in  Athens,  the  council  was  regarded  widi 

appealed  te  with  deference,  and  employed  on  tba 

TOrtant  occasions  (Lys.  Contr,  7%eomnmt^  p.  tl7.  tf .  f* 

jBvandn^  p.   176,  17;  Jndoc.^  p.  11,  W;    I>effa.  T^ 

Arutocr^  p.  641-2).    In  tbe  time  of  Isocrataa,  «bM  «te 

dokimasia  had  ceased,  or  become  a  dead  fetter,  and 

of  life  waa  no  bar  to  admission  into  the  cottanL  tia 

influence  was  stiQ  sueh  as  to  be  an  eflcctaaJ 

the  conduct  of  ita  own  members  (laocr.  Amnf^^  p  ts^ 

In  the  corruption  of  manners  and  nttar  dryadafwa  af  "^ 

racter  which  prevailed  at  Athens,  after  it  Ml  aadia  «b» 

domination  of  Macedonia,  we  are  not  surpciaad  Sa  §M  ibft. 

the  council  partook  of  the  character  of  tba  tiqM».  ami  *^ 

an  Areopagite  might  be  a  mark  for  tbe  fagar  of  •««? 

(Athenttus  4,  64).    Under  the  Romans  it  maiaad  at  W«^ 

some  fbrmal  authority,  and  Ciceto  afiplied  far  and  ^k^Mi^ 

a  decree  of  the  council,  requesting  Cratiapus,  tbe  phOwf^w. 

to  sojourn  at  Athens,  and  instraet  tbe  yaaab  tfta.  ^'^ 
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Cie^,  o.  d4).  It  long  aftar  reniMiied  m  fxisteiioe,  soioe^at  | 
superior  in  dignity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  power,  to  a  modem 
court  of  aldermen  in  a  municipal  corporation.  The  old 
qualifications  for  admission  were  neglected  in  the  days  of 
iu  degeneracy,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  were  substituted 
ibr  tbem.  Later  times  saw  even  a  stranger  to  Athens 
among  the  Areopagites. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  words  on  the 
forma  observed  by  the  council  in  its  proceedings  as  a  court 
of  justice  in  crimmal  cases.  The  court  was  held  in  an  un- 
inclosed  space  on  the  Areopagus,  and  in  the  open  air ;  which 
custom,  indeed,  it  had  in  common  with  all  other  courts  in 
cases  of  murder,  if  we  may  trust  the  oration  (De  Cade 
Heroditt  p^  130)  attributed  to  Antiphon.  The  Areopagites 
were  in  later  time%  aooordiiig  to  Vitruvius,  accommodated 
with  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  The  prosecutor  and  defendant 
stood  on  two  sepsrate  rude  blocks  of  stone  (Pans.  1,  28), 
and,  before  the  pleadings  commenced,  were  required  each 
to  take  an  oath  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity ; 
the  ^mer,  that  he  charged  the  accused  party  justly ;  the 
defendant,  tliat  ha  was  innocent  of  the  charge.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  latter  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
bis  plea»  with  the  penalty  of  banishment  from  his  countrv 
(Dem.  Conir*  Arutocr,^  p.  642-3).  In  their  speeches  both 
parties  were  restricted  to  a  simple  statement*  and  dry  argu- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  irre- 
lovant  matter,  and  of  those  various  contrivances  known  under 
tlie  general  name  of  panuA«ii6  (irapaffccvi})»to  affect  the  pas- 
aions  of  the  judges,  so  shamelessly  allowed  and  practised  in 
the  other  courts  (Or.  Lycurg^  p.  149, 12-25 ;  Lucian.  Gymn., 
e.  19).  Of  the  existence  of  the  rule  in  question  in  this 
eoort,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  an  apologjr  of  Lysias 
for  an  artful  violation  of  it  in  his  Areopagitic  oration  (p.  112, 
5)»  Advocates  were  allowed*  at  least  in  later  times,  to  both 
parties.  Many  commentators  on  the  New  Testament  have 
pboed  St.  Paul  as  a  defendant  at  the  bar  of  the  Areopagus, 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xni  1 9).  The  apostle  was  indeed  taken  by  the  inqui- 
sitive Athenians  to  the  hill,  and  there  required  to  expound 
and  defend  his  new  doctrines  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
auditors;  but*  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  there  is  no  hint  of 
an  arraignment  and  trial. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that 
we  have  made  no  mention  of  a  practice  so  ofien  quoted 
as  peculiar  to  the  Areopagites,  that  of  holding  their 
sessions  in  the  darkness  of  night.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
are  not  persuaded  of  the  fact  It  is.  indeed,  noticed  more 
than  once  by  Lucian,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  of  the 
later  writers ;  but  it  is  not  supported,  we  believe,  by  any 
sufficient  authority,  whilst  there  is  strong  presumptive  cvi- 
dexioe  against  the  common  opinion.  It  was,  as  it  should 
8eem«  no  unusual  pastime  with  the  Athenians  to  attend  the 
trials  on  the  Areopagus  as  spectators  (Lys.  Contr,  TTieomn,, 
p.  117,  lU).  We  suspect  that  few  of  this  light-hearted 
people  would  have  gone  at  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the 
dark  to  hear  such,  speeches  as  were  there  delivered,  and  see 
nothing.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  better  foundation  for 
tiM  story,  than  there  is  for  the  notion,  till  lately  so  ^nerally 
entertained,  that  the  same  gloomy  custom  was  m  favour 
vitb  the  celebrated  Vehmic  tribunal  of  Westphalia. 

ARKQUIPA,  a  department  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  bor- 
dered to  the  north  by  that  of  Lima.  It  is  185  leagues  long, 
and  30  wide ;  the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile ; 
the  aspect  of  the  countiy  is  that  of  a  perpetual  spring.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Lona,  Uie  Arequipa,  the  Tambo,  and  the 
Chile,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine  with  the 
a4iacent  provinces ;  cochineal  is  also  produced,  and  there 
are  gold  and  silver  mines,  particularly  those  of  Calloma. 
It  has  excellent  pastures  for  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  and  sugar.  It  is  backed  by  the  Andes, 
offsets  from  which  come  down  to  the  sea  coast,  and  form  a 
succession  of  delightful  valleys. 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  Peru, 
second  only  to  Lima,  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Quilca,  about  thirty- five  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was  ori- 
^inaUy  founded  by  Francisco  Pixarro  in  1539,  but  not  on 
Its  present  site ;  its  inland  situation  having  secured  it  from 
the  attacks  of  pirates  who  infested  the  coast,  it  has  con- 
tinued in  afiourishing  condition,  though  repeatedly  desolated 
1^  earthquakes.  Hie  inhabitants  have  acted  altogether  on 
a  different  system  from  the  people  in  most  other  parts  of 
this  country,  who  build  slighdv,  that  there  may  be  the 
leas  danger  la  the  overthrow  of  their  edifices,  and  less  ex- 


pense in  rostorine  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  houses 
of  Arequipa  are  DUilt  of  stone,  very  substantial,  low,  and 
vaulted,  with  the  view  of  their  bein?  able  to  withstand  the 
shock.  The  town  is  populous,  the  mhabitants  being  esti- 
mated at  40,000 ;  it  is  a  bishop  s  see,  with  a  cathedral,  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Lima,  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  has 
two  Franciscan  convents,  one  Dominican,  and  one  Augus- 
tine, a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  a  hospital  of  S.  Juan  de  Dios. 
A  luindsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Chile,  which  runs 
through  the  city,  and,  being  let  off  in  sluices,  irrigates  the 
country ;  it  is  also  conducted  through  the  streets  by  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  An  elegant  bronze  fbuntain  adorns  the  Plaza, 
or  great  square.  Tne  climate  is  delightful;  in  winter  a 
slignt  frost  is  perceptible,  and  the  summer  heats  are  not 
excessive.  Gold  and  silver,  cloths,  woollens,  and  cottons,  are 
manufactured  at  Arequipa,  which  carries  on  a  great  trade 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  exporting  brandies,  wines,  Hour,  cotton, 
and  sugar ;  and  importing  cattle,  dried  iiesh,  tallow,  cocoa, 
&c.  The  great  commercial  road  passes  through  ^e  city 
from  Lima  to  the  southern  provinces.    (Ulloa). 

Mollendo,  the  port  of  Arequipa,  consists  of  about  fifty 
huts  built  of  reed-mats,  and  covered  with  flat  cane  rooft, 
without  windows  and  chimneys:  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wicker-work  cage.  The  anchorage  is  open, 
but,  like  other  ports  on  the  coast,  is  Bufe,  fVom  the  general 
absence  of  storms.  The  site  of  this  village  wa<9  chosen  ibr 
the  advantage  of  a  sandy  beach  to  land  on  in  the  balsa. 
(Hall.) 

ARBS  CAptfc),  the  God  of  War  among  the  Greeks, 

g morally  considered  as  ccrresponding  to  the  Roman  Mars, 
omer  makes  him  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  others  consider 
him  the  father  of  several  Thracian  rivers  and  races.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  god  partienlarly 
worshipped  by  some  northern  people,  though  netmy  all  other 
traces  of  this  circumstance  have  disappears.  The  Scythian 
deity  known  to  Herodotus  as  the  God  of  War,  whom  Im 
calls  by  the  Greek  term  Aret  0v,  62),  was  worshipped  under 
the  fbrm  of  an  iron  scimitar,  to  which  horses  and  other 
quadrupeds  were  annually  ofiered ;  and  also  every  hundredth 
man  of  captives  taken  in  war.  In  the  later  genealogy  of 
the  gods  no  was  considered  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno^ 
and,  as  such,  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  S^"^^'  ^^ 
slew  Mimas  and  Pelorus.  In  the  contest  with  Typhon  he 
fled  with  the  other  gods  into  Egypt,  and  was  changed  into  a 
fish.  He  was  not  more  successfnl  in  his  engagement  with 
Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  children  of  Aloiis,  by  whom  he  was 
imprisoned  fbr  thirteen  months.  To  a  stin  later  period  we 
must  refer  the  murder  of  Halirrhotius,  and  his  trial  beftire 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as  his  combat  witli  Her-' 
cules. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Greeks,  tbongh  con- 
stantly en^ed  in  war,  should  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  worship  of  Ares.  There  were  few  temples  erected  to 
his  honour  in  Greece.  Geronthrm,  a  villaj^  of  LacOHia^ 
had  a  temple  and  grove  where  a  yeariy  festival  was  eele* 
brated,  to  which  no  female  was  admitted  (Pans.  iii.  28) : 
there  was  another  on  the  road  from  Amycke  to  Therapoe  in 
Laconia  (in.  19),  and  a  third  at  Athens  (t.  8).  Though* 
as  we  have  remarked.  Ares  seems  to  bo  a  Thrseian  god, 
yet  the  element  of  the  word  Ares  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  word  which  denotea  best  and 
bravest,  arintoi  (Aptarof;),  is  the  superlative  of  arM.  The 
Sanscrit  art,  nom.  tmt,  signifies  an  enemy.  In  eaiiy  times 
human  sacrifices  were  ofimd  to  him  by  the  Laoedamonians, 
dogs  by  the  Garians,  and  asses  by  the  Scythians  ( Apollod. 
Fragm,  p.  394,  ed.  Heyne). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  distinctive  character  antient 
artists  wished  to  give  to  this  god,  because  no  Oreok  state 
honoured  him  as  their  principal  deity.  We  have  no  dbtinet 
account  of  his  statues  by  Akamenes  and  Seopas  in  the 
temple  at  Athens,  but  we  con  collect,  from  some  that  have 
been  preserved,  and  also  from  heads  of  the  god  on  gems, 
that  the  followingis  the  general  charaeler  under  iriiioh  ho 
is  represented.  The  expression  is  stem  and  thoQghtftil; 
firm  nervous  muscles,  a  strong  fleshy  neck,  and  short 
bristly  hair;  the  mouth  is  small,  the  lips  full,  and  the  eyes 
deep-set.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that  he  appears  with  a 
strong  heard  as  the  Roman  Marspfter.  When  net  naked, 
his  dress  is  a  chlamys  (tagwn).  See  a  beautiful  head  on  a 
gem  (Millin,  P.  Gr.  20) ;  a  standing  fignre  on  a  basso-ri- 
Devo  (Pio  Clem.  iv.  T) ;  head  on  the  coins  of  the  Mamertini 
(Magnani,  iv.  31,  39);  on  the  Denarii  of  Fonteius  Oapito 
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(Patin.  p.  1 1 4).  See  tKis  subjeot  fully  treated  by  Hirt,  Btl- 
dende  Kun9U  1833;  MuUer,  Arch^eologie  der  Kunti,  p.  492. 
(For  the  Italian  God  of  War,  see  Mahs.) 

ARETilJUS,  sumamed  CAPPADOX,  or  the  CAPPA* 
DOCIAN,  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  writers  of 
antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
There  are  no  positive  aooounts  as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life :  the  above  supposition,  therefore,  rests 
solely  on  the  fact  of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  Andro* 
machus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  the  medical 
dignity  of  the  Arohiatri,  being  mentioned  in  his  works; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  AretiBus  occurs  in 
the  Euporista  of  Dioscorides,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  i&et8DUs  wrote  shortly  after  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  takes  notice  of  the  wine  of  Falemum,  and  other  Italian 
wines,  which  has  led  critics  to  believe  that  his  residence 
must  have  been  in  Italy.  The  learned  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the  sect,  or  school  of  medicine, 
to  which  Arcteeus  belonged.  P.  Petit  considered  him  as 
a  follower  of  the  dogmatic  sect,  who  founded  their  expla« 
nations  of  life  and  disease  on  the  four  elementary  qualities. 
But  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  pneuma^  or  spirit,  have 
led  others  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  pneumatic  school 
founded  by  Athensus,  which  embraced  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  medical  men  of  eminence  at  the  period  when 
AretcDus  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  It  seems  to  be  a  pecu* 
liar  merit  of  this  physician,  however,  to  have  remainea  free 
from  the  predommant  influence  of  any  one  of  the  prevailing 
theoretical  schools,  and  to  have  preserved  a  praiseworthy  in- 
dependence in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases. 
Aretsus  was  an  original  observer;  his  writings  bear  no 
trace:^  of  compilation ;  and  if  a  part  of  the  information  which 
he  affords  belongs  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  is 
another  very  considerable  part  for  which  v  o  seem  to  be  in- 
debted to  his  own  personal  experience. 

AretsQUs  regarded  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
study  of  disease ;  his  anatomical  remarks,  however,  betray 
sufficiently  the  imperfect  state  of  this  science  in  his  time. 
He  concurred  with  the  pneumatic  physicians  and  the  Stoio 
philosophers,  in  believing  the  heart  to  be  *  the  principle  of 
life  and  strength,*  and  the  seat  of  the  soul.  He  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vena  portarumt  and  re- 
garded all  veins  as  having  their  origin  in  the  liver ;  he  ^so 
was  aware  of  the  numerous  communications  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  venous  system,  which  led  him  to  refute 
the  notion  that  particular  veins  in  the  arm  are  connected 
with  particular  internal  organs,  and  the  consequences  which 
were  drawn  from  this  notion  as  to  bloodletting.  AretaDus 
looked  upon  the  liver  as  the  organ  destined  to  prepare  the 
blood,  and  the  spleen  as  fitted  to  purify  that  fluid.  He  re- 
garded both  the  stomach  and  colon  as  organs  of  digestion, 
and  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  morbid  afifections  of 
the  latter  organ.  He  knew  that  the  kidneys  had  a  glan- 
dular structure.  He  stated  the  nerves  to  be  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  motion.  The  fact  that  injuries  of  the 
head  are  apt  to  produce  paralytic  affections  on  the  oppo- 
site side  did  not  escape  his  observation,  and,  in  order  to 
account  for  it,  ho  stated  that  the  nervous  fibres  in  the  brain 
form  a  decussation  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X, 
whilst  the  ner\'es  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow  proceed 
directly  to  the  organ  for  which  they  are  designed.  Notwith- 
standing these  curious  remarks  on  the  functions  of  tlie 
nervous  system,  Aretffius  evidently  did  not  make  any  clear 
chstinction  between  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts ;  the 
latter  are  undoubtedly  alluded  to,  when  he  says  that,  besides 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain,  there  are  others 
which  pass  from  one  ^ne  to  another,  and  are  the  principal 
sources  of  motion. 

The  descriptions  which  Aretnus  has  given  of  the  diseases 
to  which  the  human  economy  is  subject  are  accurate  deline- 
ations, evidently  taken  from  nature,  and  distinguished  by  a 
Siculiar  hveliness,  elegance,  and  conciseness  of  dietion. 
e  is  thought  to  have  excelled  all  antient  authors,  not  even 
excepting  Hippocrates,  in  the  art  of  describing  diseases, 
and  may  still  be  rej^arded  as  a  model  in  this  species  of  hte- 
rature.  His  account  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  acute  and  chro- 
nic headaches,  haemoptysis  ana  catums,  or  burning  fever,  are 
peculiarly  happy  specimens  of  his  manner  of  writing. 

In  the  treatment  of  di^tcases,  Aretaeus  regarded  experi- 
ence as  the  best  guide  iiya9t)  itdoffxaXo^  if  ircipif),  ana  he 


repeatedly  Tefers  to  the  neoessity  of  ibnowing  tbe  h'irt% 
which  nature  gives  to  the  physician.  His  methods  of  tr^Mt- 
ment  seem  to  nave  been  energetic  where  it  appeared  nc^  '*  *- 
sary,  but  always  simple ;  and  he  was  averse  to  that  farm  /  i 
of  medicines  to  the  use  of  which  some  of  his  eontemporanci 
were  addicted. 

He  frequently  employed  emetics,  ptirgativea,  and  rlyst^T* ; 
and  he  was  aware  that  emetics  not  only  evacuate  the  (v>;.- 
tents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  derive  a  great  pj'i 
of  their  efficacv  from  the  shock  which  the  act  of  %omtri'  ^ 
produces  in  those  parts.  He  was  fond  of  bloodletting  :r: 
chronic  as  well  as  acute  diseases,  but  cautious  with  nv  ^r-: 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  took  away :  he  advise»  r;  •• 
blood  to  be  stopped  before  fainting  supervenes,  and  reo  ^ 
mends  not  to  take  away  too  much  blood  at  one  bleedtr;:  :: 
apoplexy.  He  also  mentions  the  practice  of  opening  a  ^i  tn 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  he  practised  the  operatic •n  •  f 
arteriotomy.  He  employed  cupping-glasses  and  leeches,  n-  ! 
he  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  blistering  with  cantK-.- 
rides :  as  he  recommends  this  practice  as  pteKrable  to  lAl  ' 
rubefacients,  without  mentioning  it  as  having  been  form*  r  v 
in  use,  it  appears  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  hi 
for  this  most  important  remedy;  nor  had  the  lender'  . 
which  it  sometimes  has  to  injure  the  (Unctions  of  t; 
urinary  organs  escaped  his  observation;  be  enjoins,  th (>-••> 
fore,  milk  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  befi>re  tiie  blM'  r 
is  applied. 

Scarcely  any  internal  medicines  were  employed  bv  Ar  - 
tSDus  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases ;  but  he  paid  >\r.  \ 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen:  among  his  dietetical  {-r>  - 
scriptions,  those  on  the  use  of  the  difl&rent  kinds  of  n:   , 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.    In  treating  chronic  disea«4>«  \ 
more  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  medicmos :  * 
find  him  prescribing  diuretics,  sudorific^,  and  several  of  r  « 
compound  stimulating  preparations  which  were  in  voini^  -  \ 
his  time.    One  of  the  substances  he  most  fyequenil y  r .  * 
sorted  to  is  castoreum,  which  he  regarded  as  very  ei!. 
cious  in  various  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

Of  the  writings  of  Aretseus,  only  four  books  on  the  rav^  •« 
and  symptoms,  and  as  many  on  the  treatment,  of  a  *.: 
and  chronic  diseases  are  extant;  nor  have  they  been  p-- 
served  in  a  perfect  form :  chap,  i — iv.  and  part  of  cba;«   % 
of  the  first  book  on  the  causes,  and  several  passages  tn  '. 
books  on  the  treatment,  of  diseases  are  lost.    In  thib  «  •-  • 
the  author  alludes  to  his  treatises  on  surgery,  on  phami.* 
on  fevers,  and  on  the  diseases  of  women,  of  all  which  v^ 
not  a  single  fragment  now  remains.  Had  they  been  ban  '  ■ 
down  to  our  times,  they  would  have  formed  most  imi'  • 
ant  additions  to  medical  literature.    Aretaeus  wrote  in  '. 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  which  at  his  fcr:    . 
had  nearly  ceased  to  be  employed  m  writing ;  but  he  n 
probably,  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  example  of  the  i^'.'. 
medical  authors,  Hippocrates  and  his  contemporarie>  r. ' 
successors,  who  wrote  in  this  dialect,  which  was  aL»o  •;- 
in  the  antient  sentences  of  the  school  of  Cos. 

The  eight  books  of  Aretssus  were  first  edited  fmrn  t' 
Parisian  MSS.  by  J.  Goupyl,  and  published  at  Ptoi^,  : 
8vo.     The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  John  W.. 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  it  was  undcrtsK"'. 
the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  pr: .. 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1723,  folio.    Wigan  gave  a  •    - 
good  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  valuable  diss^^r:- 
de  Areteei  iBtate,  sectOy  in  rebut  anatomicis  ecieniia,  rt 
randi  ratione.    This  edition   is  scarce,  only  300  %>  *- 
having  been  struck  off.     Another  edition  was  puV.-t 
under  the  superintendence  of  Boerhaave,  Leid.  1 73 1 ,  < 
the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  printed  as  earlv  a»  t '    • 
before  the  publication  of  the  Oxfonl  edition ;  anJ  tbi*  t«-  ^ . 
as  well  as  the  Latin  translation,  are  such  as  they  had  t^ 
before  Wigan*s  labours.     Boerhaave  added,  however,  t  \ 
valuable  critical  commentaries  of  Peter  Petit,  a  Pari&iaxi  \ '  . 
sician,  which  had  remained  in  MS.  for  nearly  aeveot^  >  t    -^ 
Aretseus  also  forms  the  24th  volume  of  Kiihn  s  edir/  n 
the  Greek  medical  authors.  This  volume  (Lips.  162^.  ^^     • 
contains  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  translation,  Wi^ 
preface,  notes,  and  dissertation,  Boerhaavo's  pnefisce.  l\\.'  - 
commentaries,  Triller's  conjectures  and  emendation^  *j'<  • 
a  copious  Greek  index  by  Michael  Mattaire.    An  Kn^'  -  ^ 
translation  of  Aretaeus,  by  John  Moffat,  was  publxshci    ii 
London,  1785,  8vo. 

ARETHU'SA,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  island  Or 
tygia,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  antient  and  the  «'to     : 
modern  Syracuse.    For  the  story  of  the  nymph  Aivthc^a. 
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the  maQDer  of  her  change  into  a  fountain,  and  the  punuit  of 
tier  by  the  river-god  Alpneius  from  Eleia  below  the  sea  to 
Sicily,  see  Alphsius,  and  Ovid,  Met.  v.  572.  Fausanias 
tells  rather  a  different  story ;  he  says  that  Arethusa  passed 
over  into  Ortygia,  and  there  was  changed  into  a  fountain  (v. 
7).  Diodorus  says,  that  the  nymphs  produced  the  fountam 
Arethusa  to  gratify  Diana,  aiter  one  of  whose  names  the 
ikland  was  called  Ortygia,  and  to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
He  calU  it  '  a  very  large  fountain,*  and  adds,  that  it 
abounded  in  large  fish,  wmeh  were  held  sacred,  and  never 
caught;  and  that  if  any  persons  were  impious  enough  to 
eat  tbem  (as  had  been  done  in  time  of  siege),  they  in- 
cunred  the  anger  of  the  deity  and  fell  into  great  misfortunes 
(v.  3).  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  *  fountain  of  sweet  water  of 
incredible  size  and  abounding  in  fish,  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  sea  but  for  a  stone  bulwark/  {Verr.  Act,  ii. 
iv.  63.)  That  beauty  and  abundance  of  water  which  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  poets,  has  disappeared.  Swin- 
burne speaks  of  the  rock  as  riven  by  earthquakes,  and  of 
tlie  spring  as  sometimes  failing  in  the  volcanic  convulsions 
which  from  time  to  time  desolate  that  region.  Wilkins  thus 
describes  its  appearanos  at  the  beginning  of  this  century : 
'  The  fountain  now  sonngs  from  the  earth  under  a  natural 
arch  in  the  rock,  witnin  a  few  paces  of  the  sea,  and  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  citv  wall,  through  an  aperture  in 
which  it  is  discharged  into  the  harbour.  It  is  a  considerable 
spring  of  brackish  water,  although  of  little  depth ;  and  is 
reported  to  by  the  poor  female  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  who, 
afUir  the  Sicilian  manner  of  washing,  perform  the  opera- 
Don  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  the  stream.  Over  the 
arch  is  a  rude  image  of  the  Madonna,  which  the  Syracusans 
pretend  to  be  a  statue  of  the  nymph  Arethusa.'  {Magna 
GreecicL) 

It  was  commonly  said  that  things  thrown  into  the  Al- 
pheius  would  reappear  in  this  fountain.    Strabo  asserts  that 
a  cup  did  so.     Seneca  quotas  it  as  an  article  of  popular  be- 
lief, that  when  the  Olympian  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheius,  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  reap- 
peared  in  the  Sicilian  fountain.  {Sat,  Quccst.  iii.  26.)   Mos- 
chus  intimates  a  similar  belief  in  his  seventh  IdylL    In  the 
middle  ages  the  story  reappeared  with  a  change  of  form 
adiiptod  to  the  change  in.  religion,  and  the  fountain  was  said 
to  cast  up  leaves  not  known  to  grow  except  on  the  river 
Jordan.   (Marifiotti,  Cron.  Antiche  di  Calabria,  ap.  Wil- 
kins.)    A  strong  spring  bubbles  up  under  water  near  the 
place  where  the  stream  from  the  fountain  runs  into  the  sea ; 
and  this  has  been  said  to  come  from  the  waters  of  the  Al- 
pheius.    It  is  now  called  L'Qcc.hiq  delta  Zilica.    The  Syra- 
cusan  poets,  Theocritus  and  Moschus,make  irequent  men- 
tion of  this  favourite  stream.    There  was  another  Arethusa 
ia  Sanaos,  and  another  in  £ub<Ba.  {Schol.  in  Theoc.  i.  117.) 
ARET'INO,  PIETRO,  an  ItaUan  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
eenturv.    He  was  bom  at  Arexzo  in  1492,  and  was  the 
natural  son  of  Antonio  Bacci,  a  patrician  of  that  city.    He 
leA  hia  native  place  very  young,  and  went  to  Perugia,  where 
be   found  employment  as  a  bookbinder.    Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  books  which  were  entrusted  to 
Win,  and  of  thus  acquiiing  some  information.    His  regular 
education  had  been  very  limited,  and  indeed  he  remain^  all 
his  life  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  he  had  much  quick- 
ness of  parts,  a  fervid  imagination,  and  gre.it  lluency  of  ex- 
pree&ion.    After  some  years  he  set  off  from  Perugia  on  foot ; 
and  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  he  had  on,  went  to  Rome 
in  quest  of  better  fortune.    He  first  met  with  a  patron  in  a 
wealthy  merchant,  Agostino  Chigi,  the  same  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  palace  called  La  Famesiua,  who  lodged 
him  in  his  house.  His  next  step  was  an  introduction  to  Pope 
I^»  X.9  and  to  Cardinal  Giulio  de' Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
VII.,  in  whose  service  it  appears  that  he  remained  seven 
tears,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  known.    A  circumstance 
which  strongly  shows  the  protiigacy  of  those  times  drove 
him  away  from  Rome  about  1524.    The  celebrated  painter, 
Giuiio  Romano,  sketch^  a  series  of  most  obsoene  drawings, 
>Iarco  Antonio  Raimondi  engraved   tliem,  and  Aretioo 
illustrated  them  by  sonnets.    The  court  of  Rome,  being  in- 
lormed  of  this  scandal,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  offender. 
Giuliu  Romano  escaped  to  Mantua,  Aretino  also  ran  away, 
but  Raimondi  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  severely 
pufu»tied,  had  he  not  suceeeded  in  escaping  fnnn  prison. 
Aiviino  now  found  a  friend  in  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the 
taiaoas  captain  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and  in  Francis  I. 
of  France,    Gwvaaai  took  a  ipartieuhir  liking  to  him,  aiid 
iutroduoed  hin  to  the  king,  whe  siade  hm  mM»^  V^ 


return  for  the  pndses  which  Aretino  lavished  on  him.  The 
death  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici  having  deprived  Aretino  of  a 
generous  patron,  he  went  to  live  at  Venice,  where  he  de- 
pended on  his  writings  for  subsistence.  He  wrote  both  prose 
and  verse,  obscene  dialogues,  satirical  capitoli  in  ierza  rima, 
heroic  cantos,  sonnets,  end  comedies,  besides  a  multitude  of 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  great  men 
and  ladies  of  his  time,  sometimes  flattering  them,  sometimes 
praising  himself,  and  generally  asking  money  or  some  other 
favour  in  exchange  for  his  praise,  or  for  the  dedication  of  some 
of  his  works ;  and  sometimes  threatening  them  with  the  lash 
of  his  satire  if  his  demands  were  not  compUed  with.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  by  these  means  he  received  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  lead  a  dissolute  life, 
and  also  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  prodigality,  which  he  mistook 
for  generosity.  His  house  was  open  indiscriminately  to  the 
destitute  poor,  the  adventurer,  and  the  profligate  of  either 
sex.  He  dressed  in  costly  garments ;  and  spent  nearly  a 
thousand  scudi,  or  crowns,  a  year,  a  lar^e  sum  in  his  time.  He 
was  often  embarrassed,  and  ever  craving  for  money,  though 
he  received  presents  from  most  Italian  princes,  as  well  as 
from  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  Henry  Vlli.  of  England,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  irom  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

Owing  to  the  virulence  both  of  his  speech  and  pen,  he 
narrowly  escaped  from  several  attempts  to  assassinate 
him.  Twice  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  he  nearly 
lost  his  hfcv  but  was  saved  by  a  friend.  Piero  Strozzi, 
a  celebrated  captain  of  his  time,  who  was  ser\ing  in  the 
French  armies  m  Italy,  beins  incensed  at  some  satire  of 
Aretino,  sent  him  a  message,  tnat  if  he  continued  to  slander 
him,  he  would  have  him  killed  in  his  bed ;  the  threat  so 
frightened  the  poet,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  would  not  trust  any  one  within  as  long  aa  Strozzi  re 
malned  in  the  Venetian  territory. 

Aretino  still  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  Rome,  in  ex  * 

Eectation  of  dignities  and  emoluments.    For  this  purpose 
e  wrote  several  compositions  on  sacred  subjects,  sucn  as 
the  Live»  qfChrift,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Catherine,  Tho 
ma9  Aquinoit  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
A  Paraphrase  qf  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms.     These 
works  met  with  no  success,  being,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  last,  utterly  contemptible  both  in  their  con- 
ception and  stvle.    The  language  of  Aretino  is  generally 
turgid,  affected,  full  of  metaphors  and  hyperbole,  resem- 
hling  that  which  became  prevalent  in  Italy  a  century  later, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  del  setcento.    He  wrote 
with  great  faciUty,  but  at  the  same  time  with  careless- 
ness, and  his  (taste  was  eoarse  and  triviah    The  Duke  of 
Urbino  asplied  in  his  favour  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and.  even 
proposed  that  Aretino  should  be  made  a  cardinal.    Luckily 
for  Che  ecedit  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  pope  would  not 
listen  to  such  a  suggestion ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  resent- 
ment of  this,  that  Aretino  unmercifully  lashed  the  pope's 
grandson.  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.  After  Pauls 
death,  Julius  lU^  who  was  a  native  of  Arezzo,  was  addressed 
by  Aretino  in  a  letter  of  congratulation,  accompanied  by  a 
sonnet  diaraetezized  by  the  most  fulsome  praise  of  the 
new  pontiff.    Julius,  being  at  tiie  same  time.importuned  by 
several  persons  around  him  in  jfavour  of  Aretino,  made  the 
poet  a  present  of  1000  scudi,  and  sent  him  the  bull  or 
diploma  of  Knight  of  St  Peter,  an  inferior  ordec,  to  which  a 
small  income  was  attached.    Aretino  still  expecting  more, 
went  to  Rome  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  U53,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  pope,  but  meeting  with  no  further  encou- 
ragement, he  again  left  that  citv  in  disappointment  a  few 
months  iJter>  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1^7.    He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luca,  at  Venice,  where  a  monument  was  raised  to  him, 
which   Sansovino  mentions  in  his  Venezia  lUustrata;  it 
was  afteraarda  removed  in  the   reparations   which   that 
church  underwent.    The  witty  epitaph  which  has  been  re 
ported  by  many  biographers  and  travellers,  and  by  Misson 
yniiyg  the  rest,  wai^  x^ver  placed  on  his  tomb.     Pietro 
Aretino  must  not  be  confounded  witii  the  historian  Leo 
nardo  Bruni,  also  called  *L' Aretino;*   nor  with  the  poet 
Bernardo  Acoolti,  who  was  styled  '.  L'Unico  Aretino.*   Some 
tiavelleni,  seeing  the  monument  of  Leonardo  Bruni  in  the 
celebrated  chu^h  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  by  the 
aide  of  the  tombs  of  Galileo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Muchia 
velii,  have  mistaken  it  for  that  of  Pietro,  and  have  in 
dulged  in  im<^led-for  moral  reflections  on  the  aubject. 
Pietip  AxvtM^.  was  never  mairie^  but  he  left  several  natural 
d^ii^im.    ]llufiOFl^|i4UMnuM$obnoxhMiaoftheiBin 
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particular,  have  l>een  re-publisbed  separately  at  different 
times,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  Inouisition,  and 
have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  His  Capitoli 
are  the  best  specimens  of  his  poetry :  they  are  partly  satiri- 
cal and  partly  laudatory  of  several  conspicuous  characters 
of  his  age— Charles  V.»  Catherine  of  Medici.  Pope  Julius, 
and  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  wrote  L'Orazia,  an  historical 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tragedies. 
His  five  comedies  in  prose, — II  Filosqfo,  La  Cortigiana,  II 
Mariscalco,  L'Ipocrito,  and  La  Taianta, — are  not  without 
some  merit  in  the  invention,  but,  like  most  of  the  old  Italian 
comedies,  they  are  deficient  in  dramatic  plot,  and  objec- 
tionable in  their  language.  His  Letters  were  published  at 
Venice  at  difierent  epochs  during  his  lifetime,  and  form  six 
volumes,  octavo,  besides  two  volumes  of  letters  written  to 
Aretino  by  his  numerous  correspondents.  Amidst  a  mul- 
titude of  unmeaning  or  egotistical  phrases,  much  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Aretino,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of 
his  times,  may  be  gathered  from  these  letters.  He  was 
either  the  flatterer  or  the  enemy  of  almost  every  Italian 
writer  of  his  age ;  and  it  was  one  that  abounded  in  writers. 
He  bestowed  freely  the  epithet  of  *  divine*  on  Cardinal 
Bembo,  Fracastoro,  Giovio,  Alamanni,  Tolommei,  LoUio, 
and  even  upon  Molza  and  Dolce,  and  they  in  gratitude 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest.  Ariosto  has  not 
disdained  to  call  himself 'II  divin  Pietro  Aretino.*  Bemi,  on 
the  contrary,  was  never  his  friend,  and  wrote  a  most  bitter 
invective  against  him.  Franco,  another  poet,  nearly  as  im- 
moral as  Aretino  himself,  bandied  satire  with  him.  Are- 
tino directed  his  enmity  chiefly  against  the  prelates  of 
Rome :  Clemens  VII.,  Carnal  Caraffiat,  aflerwaras  Paul  IV., 
and  the  estimable  and  learned  Cardinal  Sadoleto,  were  all 
the  objects  of  his  low  and  vulgar  abuse.  At  last  thev  paid 
80  little  attention  to  it  at  I^me,  that  it  was  considered 
rather  an  honour  to  be  satirized  by  the  cynic  poet  Aretino 
boasted  of  his  impudence,  styling  himself '  by  divine  grace 
a  free  man,*  and  '  the  scourge  of  princes.*  He  is  indeed 
one  of  those  instances  of  successful  shamelessness  which 
occasionally  appear  to  astonish  the  world,  and  make  us 
wonder  that  such  nuisances  are  so  long  endured.  But  the 
heaviest  guilt  of  Aretino  lies  in  his  licentious  writings.  He 
was  the  most  offensive  writer  of  a  most  immoral  ago,  an  age 
abounding  in  impure  works,  which  might  rival  in  obscenity 
those  of  antient  Rome,  and  are  only  surpassed  in  infamy 
by  some  of  the  worst  productions  of  uie  French  erotic  press 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Count  MazsucheUi  •  Vita  di 
Pietro  Aretino.) 

ARETINUS  (Musician).    [See  Guido.] 

AREZZO,  a  very  antient  and  still  considerable  town  of 
Tuscany,  thirty-four  miles  S.E.  of  Florence.  The  citadel 
of  Arezzo  is  in  43°  27'  52"  N.  lat.  and  11°  52'  35"  E.  long. 
Arretium  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
among  the  twelve  cities  of  antient  Etruria,  was  repeatedly 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  its  ally,  and 
supplied  money  and  arms  towards  Scipio*s  expedition  to 
Africa  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Its  go- 
vernment was  then  partly  popular  and  similar  to  that  of 
Rome,  having  its  senate,  and  its  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Arretium,  having  joined  the  Marsi  and  other  Italian 
nations  in  the  social  war  against  Rome,  was  devastated 
by  Sylla,  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  into  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Arretium,  as 
we  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  men- 
tioned, one  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  called 
Arretium  Juhum,  and  another  the  same  distance  to  the 
south,  called  Arretium  Fidens,  both  distinguished  from 
Arretium  Vetus,  which  last,  however,  surviv^  them  both, 
having  been  restored  by  the  caie  and  liberality  of  Mad- 
cenaa,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings 
or  rather  nobles  of  that  part  of  Etruria.  The  pottery  of 
Arretium  was  in  great  repute.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Ar- 
retium, or  Aiitium,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  ravaged  by 
the  Goths  under  Totila,  but  was  restored  under  Justinian.  It 
then  passed  under  the  dominion  of  theLongobards,  and  after- 
wards of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The  bishops  of 
Arezzo  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  govemea  the 
town  and  its  county  or  district,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  Italy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  however, 
Arezzo,  like  most  Italian  cities,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to 
the  empire,  and  adopted  a  ropubUcan  form  of  government. 
It  was  subsequently  distracted  by  the  flustkma  of  Chielphs 
•nd  GiiibeliiiM.    Tlw  GuibelioM  al  toat  pm»iM  in  the 


time  of  Frederic  II. ;  and  having  at  their  bead  the  Bisb'tp 
Gugliclmo  Ubertini,  drove  the  Guelphs  out  of  the  city. 
They  next  made  war  against  Florence,  and  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Camnalmno,  in  1289,  when  the  bishop  w  ic 
killed.  In  Uie  following  century,  another  btahop,  Gui«l> 
Tarlati  of  Pietramala,  also  a  Guibeline,  became  Lord  of 
Arezzo.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  He  enlar«*>nJ 
and  fortified  the  city,  mado  roads,  conquered  several  nci<:U- 
bouring  towns,  fought  against  Florence,  and  maintain* -1 
himself  in  his  see  although  deposed  by  the  pope,  from  wb'<t:i 
he  took  Citta  di  CasteUo,  and  other  placea.  Uoder  h.ia 
Arezzo  attained  a  hieh  degree  of  power  and  splendour.  Ii^■' 
died  in  1327,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  cathedral  of 
Arezzo.  After  his  death  there  came  firesh  diatenhi>!n 
among  the  citizens,  and  new  wars  with  the  Florcntm  % 
until  1384,  when  ^e  city  was  taken  and  plundert:d  tv 
Ingelram  of  Coucy,  a  famous  Condottiere  of  tne  time»,  xi  '..n 
sold  Arezzo  to  the  Florentines  for  40,000  golden  tlonT.%. 
After  more  than  a  century  Arezzo  revolted  against  Flon.'rif  «• 
in  1502,  was  again  taken,  and  treated  with  great  sever  tv. 
In  1529  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  army  of  Charles  \'  . 
which  was  then  besieging  Florence.  Arezzo  was  oblf^'-  •. 
in  1531,  to  submit,  as  weu  as  Florence,  to  the  Medici,  o..  1 
has  ever  since  made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany.  But  i  u 
inhabitants  have  always  retained  something  of  their  fon;**-.- 
independent  and  warlike  spirit  In  1799,  mef  rose  agai:.-t 
the  French  who  had  occupied  Tuscany :  Uie  following  }v^t, 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  being  attached  by  a  rn-;:*  ■> 
division,  they  resolutely  defended  themselves ;  but  the  t>-.  r. 
being  stormed  on  the  1 9th  of  October,  1 800,  a  dreadful  ycK  i^*. 
of  violence  and  slaughter  ensued. 

Arezzo  is  situatM  on  two  hills,  and  in  the  mid<lli-     ' 
a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Amo  and  the  Chiana.  a: 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.    The  cit  j  .  . 
is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  tl^  hills.    It  liee  on  the  li- 
road  fVom  Florence  to  Perugia  and    Rome,   an4    th- 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.    The  walls  of  Ar^.* 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  have  four  gates :  t  • 
streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.    The  onh  r  - 
mains  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitiieativ.    T! 
cathedral  is  a  large  Gothic  building,  besides  which  then*  r  -  - 
several  other  remarkable  churches  with  fine  paintine«.  .* 
various  handsome  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility.   But ! 
handsomest  structure  in  Arezzo  is  that  called  Le  Losz^,  \ 
the  side  of  the  town-house  on  the  principal  square,  which  : 
a  fine  portico  nearly  400  feet  long.  It  contains  a  Ifaeatre  a  *  . 
the  custom-house.   It  was  built  by  Vaaari,  who  was  a  nat .  •  .• 
of  this  place.    Arezzo  has  produced  many  other  di^t. 
guished  men— ^the  monk  Gnido,  the  first  restorer  of  mo  I.  r 
music ;  Guiltone,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  Italian :   i . 
celebrated  Petrarch,  who  was  bom  here,  though  of  Flnrt-: 
tine  parents;  the  historian  Leonardi  Brani,  Pietro  Aret  : 
Pope  Julius  III.,  the  naturalist  and  physician  Ceaalpini.  t '. 
learned  Redi,  &c.    Arezzo  has  alwut  10.000  inhabitan.^, 
and  its  comunita,  or  territory,  17,000  more  in  1825,  act>  •  '• 
ing  to  Professor  Giulis  Statietica  deHa  Vol  di  Cfit  ..-. 
But  Arezzo  is  alto  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  five  con\ ;  *  - 
timenti,  or  provinces,  into  which  Tuscany  is  now  di>  i  • 
which  includes  the  large  district  called  Val  di  Chij! 
once  a  marsh,  but  now  drained,  and  the  towna  of  Ctru  r 
Montepuloiano,  and  others.    The  territory  of  Aiezr^i    .. 
fertile  in  com,  oil,  wine,  and  firuits.    The  celebrated  ^  :: 
C9l\ed  Alleaticot  the  finest  in  Tuscany,  is  made  here.  TI.kt  • 
are  also  manufactories  of  woollens  and  of  pine.    Arrji 
is  a  bishops  see,  which  has  an^ income  of  3>000  scudi*  ^r 
crowns,  per  annum. 

ARG  ALI,  in  zoology,  tiie  name  of  a  spedet  of  wild  shcn  > 
(Ovis  ammon)  found  on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  .ii  : 
Kamtschatka.    [See  Shsbp.I 

ARGAND  LAMP,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  ix. 
ventor,  who  was  a  native  of  France.    This  lamp  has  K  t  -. 
made  of  various  forms,  for  the  diflTerent  purpoees  of  n*  - . ! 
ang  and  of  diff^ising  general  light.     Fig.  I,  exhibits   t: 
extemal  appearance  of  the  reading-lamp ;  A  is  the  ir«erv . 
of  oil,  from  which  it  descends  gradually  to  the  cistern    }> . 
and  is  thence  conveyed  through  by  the  pipeG  to  the  bar  i  .  - 
D,  containing  the  wick,  placra  between  two  tubes  and  :  • 
mersed  in  oil.    The  wick  risea  a  httle  above  the  npptr  «>^' 
fi&oe  of  p,  at  E ;  F  is  the  gtasa-chimney,  the  lower  psr* 
which  is  enlargedt  in  order  to  increase  the  cnrreni  i«:  .  .- 
upwards ;  the  chinmey  rests  in  the  gallery  6,  and  t<  k 
in  its  place  by  fimr  wiiesi  two  of  wlueh  eve  merited  U.  1^. 
By  toniiiig  the  galleij  G,  the  wiok  is  either  nted  or  >.-^ . 
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Suppl,  268.)  The  arrival  of  Danaiii  ftom  Egypt,  aeoord- 
ing  to  tradition,  caused  their  name  to  he  changed  to  Danai, 
a  term  that  occurs  in  the  Uiad,  hut  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation no  doubt  still  remained  the  same.  Eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  or  b.  c.  1104,  the  invasion  of  tiie  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  HeraelideD  took  place,  and  Argos,  like  most  of 
the  other  cities  of  southern  Greece,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Dorians.  Still  this  was  only  a  change  of  dynasty,  and 
all  the  older  Achsean  inhabitants  were  not  compelled  to 
leave  their  country.  From  this  time  the  names  Argos  and 
Argeii  lost  their  more  extensive  signification ;  hut  the  city 
Argos  itself  continued  an  important  place  under  this  new 
[See  Argolis,  Argos,  and  Ach^i.] 


race. 


ARGEMCNE,  the  name  of  a  small  genus  of  the  poppy 
tribe,  of  which  three  species  are  cultivated  in  this  country  as 
ornamental  plants.  They  are  all  natives  of  Mexico,  and  are 
characterised  by  having  six  netals  and  three  sepals,  a  very 
unusual  number  of  parts  in  tne  natural  order  to  which  this 
genus  belongs.  Their  leaves  are  prickly,  and  generally 
marked  with  whitish  or  pale  bluish-green  veins ;  the  flowers 
are  white  or  yellow.  The  commonest  species  is  A.  Mex- 
icana,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  Mexicans  obtain  an  oil 
very  useful  to  painters ;  the  handsomest  is  A.  grandiflora, 
the  (lowers  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  as  much  as  three 
inches  in  diameter.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Their  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  half-tender  annuals. 

ARGENS,  MARQUIS  D',  JEAN  BAPTISTE 
BOYER,  a  writer  of  the  last  century,  more  remarkable 
than  illustrious  for  his  opinions,  adventures,  and  literary 
reputation,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  24th  June 
1704,  and,  as  he  says,  was  destined  to  the  bar  from  his 
birth,  because  his  father,  who  was  Procurator-General  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  resolved  if  possible  to  keep  tliat 
otfice  in  his  faiduly.  But  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  a  rest- 
less disposition,  led  the  marquis  to  frustrate  the  prudent 
designs  of  his  parent,  and  to  choose  a  profession  which 
he  thought  more  conducive  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  He 
therefore,  by  force  of  importunity,  obtained  his  father  s 
consent,  and  was  placed  in  the  army.  Pleasure  became  his 
principal  pursuit,  and  a  course  of  illicit  amours  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  for  several  years.  At  last,  interest 
was  made  to  get  him  into  the  suite  of  Monsieur  Andresel, 
in  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  some  other 
places,  and  also  of  making  a  short  tour  in  the  Black  Sea. 
In  these  voyages  he  had  some  curious  adventures  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  mvourite  pleasure,  and  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  experiencing  the  severity  of  Turkish  retribution. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making 
many  useful  observations,  and  as  he  always  attached  himself 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  best  informed  and  most  respect- 
able persons  of  the  embassy,  he  was  introduced  by  them 
into  the  beat  society.  The  remarks  which  he  made  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  he  conversed  with, 
and  his  sketches  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  embassy,  evince  considerable 
ability  for  so  youne  a  man.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he 
took  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  so  far  qualified 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  plead  two  remarkable  causes,  both 
of  which  he  gained.  Flattered  by  this  success,  and  compli- 
mented upon  the  progress  he  had  made  and  the  fair  prospect 
of  future  eminence  thus  opened  to  him,  he  began  to  think 
better  of  the  bar.  But,  unfortunately  relapsing  into  his 
former  habits,  his  disgust  for  all  professional  studies  re- 
turned. His  intrigues  becoming  troublesome,  and  the 
state  of  his  finances  more  so,  he  left  home,  and  found  his 
way  to  Paris,  where  accidentally  gaining  a  sum  of  money 
in  his  first  and  only  adventure  at  a  public  gaming-table,  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  keep  it  and  retire  to  Rome,  to  study 
music,  for  which  he  had  ^reat  taste,  and  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  art  of  painting,  m  which  he  became  very  skilful. 
The  same  propensities  that  drove  him  from  home  com- 
pelled him  to  return,  by  exhausting  his  funds,  and  subject- 
ing him  to  the  danger  of  assassination.  On  his  return  to 
Aix,  where  he  was  received  with  more  kindness  than  he 
had  a  right  to  expect,  he  again  applied  to  the  law,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  employing  himself  till  he  could  find 
some  other  occupation  more  suitable  to  his  inclinations. 
An  event  soon  occurred  that  he  contrived  to  turn  to  his  own 
purposes.  This  was  the  famous  trial  of  the  Jesuit  Girard 
iHiiore  the  Parliaiueut  of  Aix,  for  seducing  Mademoiselle 
La  Cadidrei  his  penitent    The  decision  of  this  case  was  un-  ( 


satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Aix  and  its  neighbonrliood :  a 
riot  ensued,  and  the  xniUtary  were  called  in  to  protect  the 
magistrates.  The  marquis  made  this  a  pretext  for  a^in 
quitting  the  legal  profession*  liis  dislike  for  wbieh  seems  t» 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  its  being  so  otU  u 
involved  in  religious  disputes  in  Roman  Catholic  eountnco 

He  went  to  Paris,  obtained  a  commission,  and  was  sliirhti  v 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbours.  At  the  siegr  .>f 
Kehl  he  received  an  injury  by  the  fau  of  his  hocse. «  h  h 
rendered  him  incapable  of  further  service,  and  he  quitted  t  \  " 
army  without  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  ni  u  -  . 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  guilty  of  his  usual  inipn.- 
dences,  and  his  father,  thinking  him  inconigible,  di«uil  •  - 
rited  him,  and  reduced  his  pecuniary  allowance  to  half  i\^ 
former  amount  Being  in  some  measure  compelled  b)  th  - 
circumstance  to  abandon  the  fashionable  world,  he  rvun  . 
to  Holland,  where  he  lived  under  an  assumed  name,  i- 1  : 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  his  pen»  which  t  • 
could  thei^  use  with  inore  freedom  than  in  his  Datt\-. 
country.  His  Lettrta  JuivM  attracted  the  attention  • ! 
Frederic  the  Great,  then  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  «t  •• 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  him,  offered  hiro  i  .< 
fiiendship,  and  invited  him  to  Berlin,. '  to  live  and  phih  ^  ^ 
phize  with  him.*  The  marquis  declined  this  invitation,  u»' 
good  reasoi^:  the  king,  Frederic  William,  was  not  pom. : 
to  literary  men;  he  had  interfered  with  Frederic's  uuu  r^. 
and  had  hanged  one  of  his  best  friends  before  his  face. 

When  Fr^^ric  came  to  the  throne,  in  1740,  the  in^.  i- 
tion  was  renewed,  and  accepted.    The  marquis  wa*  s..  - 
appointed  one  of  bis  chamberlains,  with  a  pension  of  f.'  • 
francs;  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  B**!.*  « 
Lettres,  and  Director  of  the  Philological  Class,  ^ith  a  wl^.-  • 
of  800  francs,  and  other  marks  of  roval  favour.    He  1:    . 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  the  king  built  and  fumi%;.* 
a  country  retreat  for  him.    D'Argens  was  so  dismtefv<^v 
as  to  refuse  an  addition  to  his  emoluments*  telling  bis  n.  :- 
jesty  that  he  had  many  officers  who  had  served  him  fa.  t:.- 
fully  in  his  wars,  who  stood  in  greater  need  of  hia  bounty . 

There  is  evidence  that  his  good  sense  snfloeDced  ' 
kings  conduct  on  some  important  occasions,  which  iv. 
show  the  extent  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him.     II  • 
amours  ended  in  a  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Corhr  i* 
dancer.  When  it  took  place  is  not  known.    His  biograpr-  *  • 
choose  to  call  it  a  sexagenarian  adventure,  but  it  i9  cert. 
that  this  lady  accompanied  him  to  France  in  1747.     I  . 
the  latter  part  of  the  marquis's  life,  his  health  and  »p:r   « 
appear  to  have  failed  together;  he  became  nnwillmc   t 
exert  himself,  and  was  too  often  absent  from  the  r. 
supper  parties  under  pretenoe  of  illness.     He  felt  U  v    . 
time  to  retire,  and  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  end  his  <i.i ,  * 
among, his  own  relations.  His  brother*  who  had  become  y- 
sident  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  honourably  given  t:  • 
up  a  family  estate,  and  bwlt  a  house  upon  it  for  his  r^«  -    - 
tion.    An  agreement  existed  between  D'Axgens  and  - 
king  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  when  be  had  ex-  - 
pleted  his  sixtieth  year,  and  he  demanded  the  lUlfilmcnt  . 
the  bargain.    It  was*  however,  with  great  difficulty  that  ^ 
obtainea  only  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  in  17*  '. 
under  a  solemn  pronnse  to  return ;  this  he  meant  to  ktn  . 
and,  though  in  bad  health,  he  bi^an  his  jauraey  to  Ber.  . 
and  reached  Bourg  en  Bresse,  where  he  was  detained  b\    . 
long  and  serious  illness.    Unfortunately,  his  wife  negWii  *. 
to  write  to  Berlin,  and  a  letter  of  admonition  tnm  a  f r.   : 
there  missed  him.    The  king,  thinking  he  had  broken  : 
word  and  did  not  intend  to  return,  hastily  oashierad  him.  i 
the  marquis,  on  hearing  the  news«  as  hastilv  returned  t>  A  • . 
though  not  without  grief  and  vexation*    Before  hi«  iVe*  -- 
ture  from  Berhn,  he  returned  all  the  letters  which  be  ha  i 
various  times  received  from  the  king,  telling  him,  in  a  v  i 
written  letter,  that  he  thought  it  might  not  be  right  m  t 
present  state  of  his  health  to  carry  these  marks  of  hi»  ti  . 
jesty*s  confidence  into  a  foreign  country.    The  ims  r. 
turned  the  letters,  with  a  reassurance  of  his  coinfidec<-sr 
the  marquis.  He  died  in  1 771,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  »i*^ii  - . 
near  ToiUon,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  inherited  his  proper: 

It  is  stated  by  all  his  biographers  that  he  maintained  i 
character  of  a  good  husband  and  master,  and  thai  he  -^-z  - 
always  firm  in  lus  friendship.    The  natural  ardour  o(  \ 
mind  led  him  to  make  conaiaerable  acquisitiona ;  he  un*l   - 
stood  several  languages,  knew  something  of  chemi&tji    .^ . 
anatomy,  was  a  n-eat  reader  of  the  fathers  and  d(>ct'ur^ 
the  churchi  and  oi  all  sorts  of  polite  literature.    His  i^^.  r  >.. 
are:— 
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1.  M^«ires  de  Monsieur  le  Marquia  d*Ar^ns,  areo 
qnelques  Lettres  sur  divers  siyets  (fourfceen  not  m  the  col- 
lections of  his  works);  Londres,  1736,  12mo.  (certainly  a 
foreign  print— Hague) ;  1737,  Londres,  12mo. — 1807,  Paris, 
8vo. 

2.  M^moires  du  Marquis  de  Miremon,  ou  I^  Philosophe 
Solitaire;  1736, 12nio.    An  interesting  work« 

3.  Mentor  Cavalier ;  1736,  12nio. 

4.  Nouveaux  M^moires  du  Comte  de  Bonneyal,  publics 
sous  le  uom  de  Mirone  (perhaps  the  name  he  took  in  Hol- 
land) ;  1737, 4  vols.  12 mo.  The  M^moires  de  Bonneval  is 
an  inferior  work  by  another  writer. 

5.  M^moirea  du  Comte  de  Vaxere,  ou  Le  Faux  Rabbin ; 
1737,  l2mo. 

6.  LaPhilosophiedu  Bon  Sens;  1737,  12mo. — 1768,  with 
Nos.  8,  15,  and  16 ;  called  his  works  in  24  vols.  12mo. 

7.  Triomphe  de  la  Vertu,  ou  Voyages  sur  Mer,  et  Aven- 
tures  de  la  Comtesse  de  Bressol ;  1741,  3  vols.  12mo. 

6.  Lettres  Juives ;  1742,  6  vols.  8vo. — 1754,  8  vols.  12mo. 

9.  Lettres  Philosopfaiques  et  Critiques,  par  Mad.  Cochois ; 
avec  les  R^ponses  de  M.  d*Argens;  1744,  12mo. 

10.  M^moires  Secrets  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres; 
1744,  7  vols.  12mo.  These  M^molres  contain  notices  of 
t.he  lives,  acts,  and  peculiarities  of  numerous  writers  that 
inui  only  be  found  elsewhere  by  consulting  a  great  variety 
of  authors.  The  Lettres  Juives  et  Chinoises  contain  similar 
notices. 

11.  M6moires  du  Chevalier  de  *  *  * ;  1745,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  Songes  Philosophiques ;  1746, 12mo. 

13.  Nonnes  Galantes,  ou  T Amour  Emb^guin^;  1749, 
12nio. 

14.  Reflexions  Critiques  sur  les  difflSrentes  Ecoles  de 
Peintare;  1750,  ]2mo.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject  with  great  pretensions ;  but  nobody  has  said  so  much 
as  the  marquis,  so  well,  and  in  so  few  words*  nor  indeed 
anything  more  to  the  purpose.    See  also  Letters  in  No.  1. 

15.  litres  Cabalistiques ;  1754,  7  vols.  12mo;— 1769, 
7  vols.  12mo. 

16.  Lettres  Chinoises ;  1755,  6  vols.  12mo. 

17.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Gr.  etFr.;  1762,  8vo. 
18L  Tim6e  de  Locres,  6r.  et  Fr. ;  1763,  8vo. 

1 9.  Defense  du  Paganisme,  par  TEmpereur  Julien,  Gr. 
et  Fr. ;  1764,  8vo. — 1768,  avec  des  Notes  de  M.  de  Voltaire. 
Ces  trois  traductions  ont  des  Dissertations  et  Notes  sur  les 
principales  Questions  de  la  Metaphysique,  de  la  Physique, 
et  de  la  Morale,  qui  peuvent  servir  de  suite  ^  la  Philoeophie 
du  Bon  Sens.    These  translations  are  very  good. 

20.  Certain  pieces  in  the  M^moires  de  T Esprit  et  du 
CoBor  that  bear  his  name ;  he  had  no  part  in  the  rest 

21.  Letters  printed  in  the  Works  of  Frederic  the  (xreat 
The  editor  of  his  M^moires  (Paris,  1807)  has  collected 
what  was  necessary  to  complete  his  life,  and  has  reviewed 
some  of  his  works  with  considerable  tact  and  delicacy,  and 
not  without  censure  where  it  is  due.  But  where  he  accuses 
the  marquis  of  making  insidious  attacks  on  religion  through 
its  priests,  he  expressly  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  which  the  word  is  exclusively  applied  by  all  its 
writers.  Writers  of  other  sects,  and  their  errors,  aie  also 
remarked  upon  with  great  levity  by  the  marquis ;  but  many 
ecclesiastics  have  attacked  each  other  with  infinitely  more 
mulenoe,  and  without  a  due  regard  to  the  decency  which 
their  order  should  never  lose  sight  of. 

The  marquis's  name  was  again  brought  forward  when, 
we  are  told,  it  was  nearly  forgotten  in  France,  by  the  well 
meant  zeal  of  certain  dieclaimers  against  the  licentious  opi- 
nions which  were  promulgated  during  the  revolution  in  tne 
rei<rn  of  Louis  XV  L  As  all  ranks  and  establishmenta  were 
then  thrown  into  confusion,  so  all  names  were  oonfbunded 
in  searching  for  the  authors  of  those  calamities,  and  the 
Marquis  d' Argens  was  associated  with  '  atheists  and  deso- 
lators  of  rehgion,  morals,  and  government.*  These  words 
have  been  repeated  by  some  who  must  be  supposed  to  foel 
tlie  very  existence  of  the  desolation  they  describe  in  Hie 
destruction  of  the  old  French  government.  Mora  impartial 
writers  have  traced  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  accumulated  grievances  of  many  affes,  and  shown  that 
it  was  not  caused*  though  it  may  have  lieen  quickened,  by 
the  writers  alluded  to ;  if  so,  they  may  be  classed  together 
as  instigators,  but  if  their  names  are  worth  preserving,  tiiey 
are  entitled  to  their  just  distinctions  in  biography.  '  The 
marquis  was  not  an  ^eist,*  he  says ;  *  be  always  thought 
it  would  be  opposins  his  dearttt  notions  not  to  believe  in 
the  eastenoe  of  God;'  he  never  abjurad  religiuii.    After 


his  return  to  Franoe,  *he  manifosted  sentiments  and  exhi- 
bited acts  of  devotion  that  were  not  expected  from  him,  con- 
sidering his  Ufe  and  writings.'  This  only  proves  that  those 
who  did  not  expect  such  things  were  not  acquainted  with 
his  habits — perhaps  not  with  his  writings,  for  he  frequently 
asks,  whether  certain  opinions  and  practices  'are  con- 
sistent with  true  religion  ?  *  his  objection  to  them  being 
that  he  thinks  they  are  not.  The  last  of  the  sweeping 
accusations  against  him  clearly  indicates  the  temper  of  the 
person  who  first  brought  it  forward,  and  of  those  who  have 
copied  it,  whose  thorough  detestation  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense  seems  to  have  induced  them  to  abandon  the 
small  portion  of  that  valuable  commodity  which  may  have 
naturally  fallen  to  their  share.  From  their  own  biographical 
works  it  can  be  quoted  that  '  Frederic  the  Great  was  the 
best  legislator  of  his  day  in  Europe ;  that  his  people  were  the 
best  governed;  and  that  the  Marquis  d' Argons,  a  desolator 
of  government,  according  to  their  ideas,  was  his  confldential 
friend  and  adviser  during  the  whole  term  of  his  literary 
life,  lived  under  his  special  protection,  died  most  sincerely 
regretted  by  him,  and  was,  by  his  command,  characterised 
on  his  monument  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  an  enemy  of  error.* 

ARGE'NSOLA,  BARTOLOME'  LEONARDO  DE, 
was  a  native  of  Barbastro  in  Aragon,  and  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  originally  from  Ravenna  in  Italy.  He  was 
bom  in  1566.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Huesca,  and 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  he  was  made  a  chaplain  to  the  princess 
Maria  of  Austria,  and  rector  of  Villahennosa.  He  foUoired 
his  brother  to  Naples,  and  remained  in  Italy  three  years 
after  his  death.  In  1616,  having  first  visited  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  made  a  canon 
of  Zaragoza,  in  which  town  he  died,  according  to  some 
authorities  in  1633,  and  according  to  olliers  in  1631. 

Argensola  left  behind  him  a  continuation  of  the  Annals 
of  Aragon  by  Zurita,  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  tho 
Molucca  Islands,  some  letters,  satires,  and  other  poetical 
efiusbna.  The  continuation  of  the  history  of  Znrita,  in 
point  of  style,  exceeds  the  original,  and  the  events  are  re- 
lated with  no  less  accuracy  than  freedom.  The  history  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  though  it  was  written  in  his  voutb,  is 
not  inferior  either  in  judgment  or  elegance  to  his  later 
performances.  As  poets,  both  the  brothers  are,  if  not  in 
point  of  originaUtv,  at  least  for  their  correctness  and  purity, 
among  the  first  mat  Spain  has  produced.  Their  poetry  is 
vigorous,  abounds  in  wit  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  and 
above  aU,  is  marked  by  singular  correctness  of  taste,  on 
which  account  they  have  been  styled  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 

ARGENSOLA,  LUPERCIO  LEONARDO  DE,  bro- 
ther of  Bartolom6,  was  bom  in  1 565,  and  began  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Huesca.  He  afterwards  went  to  Zara- 
goza, where  he  studied  Greek,  history,  and  rhetoric.  Before 
he  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  his  patroness,  the  princess  Maria  of  Austria,  bad 
fixed  her  residence,  and  he  was  made  her  secretary.  The 
archduke  Albert  of  Austria  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and 
Philip  III.  honoured  his  talents  by  appointing  him  historio- 
grapher of  Aragon.  The  count  of  Lemos,  having  been 
appointed  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  Argensola  with  him  aild 
made  him  his  secretary  of  state,  and  also  secretary  for  war. 
In  1613,  he  died  at  Naples.  He  left  behind  him  three 
tragedies,  some  poems,  and  other  works  which  are  still  un- 
published. 

(See  Nioolao  Antonio,  BtbHotheea  Nova;  Fernandez. 
Rimag  da  Lupereio  y  BartolomS  de  Argensola;  Bouterwek, 
History  <if  Spanish  Literature,  pp.  392-405.) 

AR6BNTAN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ome,  115  miles  W.  of  Paris,  twenty-five  N.  of  Alencon,  and 
thirty-four  8.  by  E.  of  Caen :  48®  44'  N.  lat,  0°  1'  E.  long. 

It  is  en  the  river  Ome  (which  foils  into  the  sea  below 
Caen),  and  on  an  eminence  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  with  good  broad  streets,  and  its  forti- 
fications have  been  converted  into  a  pleasantpromenade. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle.  The  trade  of 
Aigentan  is  considerable.  Lace  similar  to  that  of  Alen9on 
is  made  here;  and  also  leather,  the  waters  of  the  Ome 
being  considered  excellent  for  tanning.  The  cottons  ma- 
nufoctured  in  the  town  and  in  its  vicinity  are  carried  to 
Caen  and  sold  there,  where  they  bear  a  good  price.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  poultry  is  reared  about  the  (own ;  and 
there  is  an  iron  mine  at  no  great  distance.  The  village  of 
Rye,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  histo- 
rian Meaeeray.    The  population  of  Argentan  is  about  6000« 
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Bef<»re  the  revolutoi,  Argentan  possessed  a  priory  and 
three  other  convents. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  anondisscment,  or  suh-prefecture, 
containing  248  communes  and  above  1 15,000  inhabitants. 

The  form  of  this  word  and  of  the  next  ( Argenteuil)  may 
be  compared  with  some  Celtic  names  which  oocur  in  the 
map  of  Gakia :  Argentomagtfs  (Argenton),  between  Poitiers 
and  Bruges,  Argenioratum  (Strasbnrg),  &c. 

ARGBNT£Um  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  below 
Paris,  just  where  the  river  serves  as  boundary  between  the 
department  above*mentioned  and  that  of  Seine :  48*^  56' 
N.  lat,  2°  14' E.  lon^. 

It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  district  aboui^ing  in  vine^ 
yards  and  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  forms  the  chief 
trade  of  the  town.  There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
quairies  of  gypsum,  which  furnish  an  abundant  supply. 
Some  ruins  still  indicate  the  site  of  a  monastery,  founded 
in  the  seventh  centuir,  which  has  acciuired  celebrity  as  the 
retraat  of  Heloise.  [See  Abb  lard.]  The  lordship  of  the 
town  was  in  the  prior  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  monastery  which  onco  sheltered  Holoise. 
Two  other  religious  houses  existed  before  the  revolution. 
Population  4700.     (Reichard's  Guide  des  Voyageurs,) 

ARGE'NTBUS  CODEX,  or  Silver  Book,  the  name 
given  to  a  very  curious  manuscript,  or  rather  fragment  of  a 
manuscript,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  the  Moeso-Gothio  language,  preserved  in  the  hbrary  at 
IJpsala,  in  Sweden.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Gothic 
Bible,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  which  was  translated  by  Ul- 

?hilas,  bishop  d  those  Goths  who  were  settled  in  McDsia  and 
'hraee,  and  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Valens  about 
A.  D.  360.  This  curious  fragment  was  discovered  in  the  li* 
brary  of  the  abbey  of  Werden  in  Westphalia.  The  leaves 
are  of  vellum,  some  purple,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  violet 
colour ;  all  the  letters  oeing  of  silver,  except  the  initials,  which 
are  of  gold.  These  letters,  which  are  all  capitals,  appear  not 
to  have  been  written  with  the  pen,  but  stamped  or  imprinted 
on  the  vellum  with  hot  metal  types,  in  the  same  manner  as 
book-binders  at  present  letter  the  backs  of  books.  This 
copy  is  judged  to  be  nearly  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Ul- 
philas,  or  at  least  not  later  than  a  century  or  two  after. 

MiohaeUs  and  one  or  two  other  learned  men  have  op- 
posed tiie  current  opinion,  that  tlie  Silver  Book  contains 
part  of  UlphiUa's  Gothic  version,  and  have  offered  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  it  is  rather  a  venerable  fragment  of 
some  very  antient  Frandc  Bible  :  but  they  have  been  con- 
futed by  tCnittel  and  others.  The  letters  used  in  the  Gothic 
Gospels,  being  twenty-five  in  number,  are  formed,  with  slight 
variations,  from  the  capitals  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets, and  are  believed  to  have  been  really  the  invention  or 
application  of  Ulphilas.  See  the  notes  to  Bishop  Percy's 
Tiransiation  of  Mallets  Northern  Anttquitieg,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

The  Gothic  Gospels  of  the  Silver  Book  were  first  printed 
in  types  approaching  to  a  fac-simile,  by  Junius,  in  1665; 
again  in  common  type  at  Stockholm,  in  1671;  by  Mr.  Lye 
at  Oxford,  in  4to,  1750,  with  a  Gothic  Grammar  prefixed; 
and  lastly,  by  Zahn,  4to,  Weissenfels,  1805. 

Palimpsest  fragments  of  this  Gothic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, thouffh  not  in  the  silver  character,  have  been  since 
found  in  other  j^oes.  Knittel  printed  a  fragment,  contain- 
ing part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  whioh  was  discovered 
in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel :  it  was  reprinted  in  1763,  by 
Professor  Ihre ;  and  again  in  the  Appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary.  In  1819,  some  further  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Angelo  Mai,  and  Car.  Oct.  CastiUonei,  in  4to.,  at 
Milan,  containing  small  portions  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah, 
parts  of  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  chapters  of  St  Matthew,  of. 
St  P^'s  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  of  a  homily  and  calendar ;  these  were  discovered  in 
separate  leaves  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 

A  Ditsertaiion  on  ike  Argenieue  Codex,  by  Erieus 
Sotber^,  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  1752,  oontains  two  of  its 
pages  m  uc-umile.  Knittel  and  Mai  have  also  engraved 
some  of  the  palimpsest  fragments  which  they  respectively 
published. 

ARGENTIE'RA,  an  isknd  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
80  called  ffom  its  having  been  supposed  to  contsin  a  vein 
of  silver.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Melos  or  Milo,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which,  though  not  fVee  from  dangers,  may  be  passed  through 
by  ships  of  large  size,  the  connecting  ridge  of  the  two  islands 
Laving  five  fathoms  water  ovtrr  it.    The  extreme  length  of 
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the  island  is  five  miles,  and  breadth  three  miles  and  a  \\ 
it  has  no  port,  and  but  one  small  village,  standing  an  an  «.  i  . 
nence  at  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  in  36^  48'  K.  Ut.  ar  :. 
24°  35'  E.  long.    It  consists  of  only  a  fdw  miaecmble  hb!  * 
the  whole  popidation  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  60i^  i<i-.  • 
There  are  some  hot  springs  in  this  island,  like  tfac^^     . 
Milo,  and  the  soil  is  also  of  the  same  volcanic  nature,  .'r» 
and  barren,  but  producing  in  the  valleys,  vrith  mnrli  canr  « 
little  cotton,  corn,  and  fruit  (chiefly  fip^s  and  grapes).    '/ . . 
only  trade  is  ^e  supply  of  a  few  kaYk-loads  of  \rin^  :  : 
other  articles  the  inhabitants  visit  Milo.    The  island  ^ 
rally  is  high ;  the  hills  rise  to  an  elevation  of  80o  to  \ 
feet    The  antient  name  was  Kimoloi,  which  is  still  al .-. .-   , 
used  by  its  present  Greek  inhabitants. 

This  island  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  an  vt}xlX\  a-  ^ 
in  dyeing  and  bleaching  cloths.  (See  Strabo,  p.  4^4,  a:  I 
Kin.  xxTv.  1 7,  on  the  Creia  CrmoNa.) 

AHOBNTIE'RE,  L\  the  capital  of  an  arrondisscment,  . 
the  department  of  Ardbche,  in  France.    It  is  ii\  the  >. 
of  the  department,  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  banks  of  t  .• 
little  river  Ligne,  one  of  the  streams  which  run  into  t. 
Ard^he:  44°  32'  N.  lat.,  4**  17'  E.  long. 

L'Argentiere  derives  its  name  from  the  mines  of  ar,:  * 
tiferous  lead  (t.  e.  lead  combined  with  sn\*er),  which  tv . . 
formeriy  worked  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  arc  noxr  « « 
hansted  or  neglected,  as  being  of  little  value.  Its  chief  tr  ' 
is  in  silk,  of  which  there  are  several  manufactories.  T! 
population  is  nearly  3000. 

The  air  of  the  town  is  pure,  though  it  is  situated  in  . 
deep  a  hollow  that  its  eastern  pert  docs  not  enjoy  the  -  . 
rays  till  the  afremoon.    The  western  port,  being  more  • . 
vated,  fares  better  in  this  respect.    A  public  library  of  :•" 
volumes  was  established  in  the  town  as  far  back  as  1 7  K ;. 

The  arrondissement  of  L'Argentiere  contains  104  i   r 
manes  and  85,000  inhabitants.  {Dietiottnaire  Gcogjj^X  . 
la  France ;  Malte  Brun,  Giograpkif  de  la  Frame.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.     [See  La  Plata! 

ARGENTON  SUR  CREUSE,  a  small  Town  m  t  . 
depsrtment  of  Indre,  in  France.     [See  Indsr.] 

ARGII*    [See  ALUMfiVA.] 

ARGO,  the  ship,  a  southern  constellation,  the  j^r.  • 
part  of  whioh,  contairung  all  the  more  important  stars.  i> :    - 
visible  in  this  country.    It  has  one  star  of  the  firat  mr.c 
tude.  Canopus  (whicli  see).  The  part  of  it  which  is  viit jM.     . 
our  latitude  may  be  found  in  and  above  a  line  drawn  t  bm: .  ;i 
Orion*ft  belt,  and  continued  beyond  Sinus.    The  si^r  C 
HydUD  is  just  above  the  end  of  the  mast  and  the  direct,  -x 
of  the  mast  is  that  of  a  line  passing  through  Ri^ulu«  cj  \ 
Cor  Hydne.    The  latter  comes  on  the  meridian  at  si\  n 
the  evening  in  the  middle  of  May.    For  the  mytfaolo^r^i 
story  connected  with  Argo,  see  Aroonavts. 
,    The  stais  iu  Argo  me  as  fottows,  in  which,  19  beftcv»  thi» 
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which  carried  Phrixtu  thither.  Arf^i,  tne  son  of  Fhrixiia» 
hy  the  help  of  Athene  (Minerva),  huilt  the  ship  Argo,  of  fi  j^ 
oars,  at  Pa^j^o),  and  it  was  manned  hy  the  moat  oelehrated 
heroes  of  Greece,  m  numher  fifty.  The  lists  differ,  for 
every  state  in  later  times  wished  to  include  its  own  national 
hero  among  them ;  hut  hy  general  consent  the  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors,  as  Heracles  (Hercules),  the  iBacidae, 
the  Dioscuri,  Orpheus,  Theseus,  &c.,  were  on  hoard  the 
vessel,  which  was  steered  hy  Tiphys,  the  son  of  Agnius. 
Embarking  from  lolcos  (or,  some  say,  Aphets,  departure), 
they  steered  first  to  Lemnos ;  thence  to  Mysia,  where  Her- 
cules remained  behind,  seeking  his  favourite  Hylas,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Naiades,  and  drowned.  (See 
Theocr.  IdyU^  13.)  They  touched  next  at  Behnrcia.  where 
Amycus,  king  of  the  country,  was  slain  by  Polydeukes 
(Pollux),  in  boxing  with  the  ce^tus,  or  weighted  glove. 
(Theocr.  IdtyU.  22.)  ApoUonius  next  conducts  them  to  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  where  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  winged  sons 
of  Boreas,  delivered  the  seer  Phineus  from  certain  winged 
monsters  caUed  Harpies,  and  in  return  he  gave  the  Argo- 
nauts instructions  for  the  conduct  of  their  vojrage.  (Apoll. 
Rhod.  ii.  v.  178-425.)  The  entraneeto  the  Suxine  sea  was 
fabled  to  be  closed  up  by  certain  rooks,  called  Symplegadei, 
dashers,  or  Planktcd  (Od.xii.  61),  or  Cyanean,  which  floated 
on  the  water,  and  when  any  thing  attempted  to  pass  through, 
came  together  with  such  velocity  that  not  even  the  birds 
could  escape.  Phineas  advised  them  to  let  fly  a  pigeon, 
and  to  venture  the  passage  if  the  bird  got  through  safe.  It 
passed,  with  only  the  loss  of  its  tail ;  and  the  Argo,  favoured 
oy  Juno,  and  impelled  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  its  heroic 
crew,  passed  also,  though  so  narrowly  that  the  meeting 
rocks  carried  away  part  of  her  stem-works.  Thenceforward 
they  remained  fixed.  The  expedition  reached  the  river  Phasis 
without  any  more  adventures  worthy  of  notice.  .^Betes,  king 
of  Colchis,  hearing  from  the  strangers  the  cause  of  their 
arrival,  promised  to  give  Jason  the  golden  fleece,  which  was 
suspended  on  a  tree  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ares,  on  condition 
of  his  yoking  two  bulls  with  braxen  ibet,  widch  breathed 
flames,  ploughing  a  piece  of  land  with  them,  and  sowing 
part  of  the  teeth  of  the  serpent  slain  by  Cadmus,  which 
had  the  peculiar  property  of  producing  a  crop  of  armed  men. 
These  difficult  tasks  he  perfbrmed  by  the  help  of  the  cele- 
brated sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  ^etes,  who  fell  in  love 
with  him,  placed  the  fleeoe,  which  .£etes  ultimately  refused 
to  surrender,  in  his  possession,  and  became  his  partner  in 
flight. 

How  the  Argo  got  back  to  Greece,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
hut  somehow  or  other  she  found  her  way  fh)m  Colchis,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  Argonauts  touched  at  iEea, 
the  island  of  Circe  (see  Od.  xii  69),  which  by  Homer  is 

S laced  in  the  westemx^ost  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
y  some  later  writers  has  been  said  to  be  the  promontory  of 
Circeum,  on  the  Latian  coast.  Hence  they  passed  all  the 
wonders  of  the  western  world  described  by  Homer:  the 
Sirens;  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  Thrinakia  (Sicilia),  the  isle 
of  the  sun ;  and  Pheeacia,  or  Coreyra.  Near  Anaphe,  one 
of  the  Sporades,  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  but  were 
saved  by  Phcebus.  They  touched  at  Crete,  proceeded  to 
iSgina,  thence  to  loloos,  where  Jason  delivered  up  the  fleece 
to  Pelias ;  after  which  he  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and  dedi- 
cated the  Argo  to  Poseidon,  or  Neptune. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts, 
see,  besides  the  passages  referred  to,  Pindar.  Pyth,  IV. ; 
ApoUonius  Rhodius;  the  Orphic  Argonautica;  Diodorus, 
book  iv.  0.  40 ;  see  also  Hesiod.  TTieog.  992 ;  Ovid,  and 
the  Latin  poem  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  entitM  Argonau- 
iica. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  the  Argo  home  from  Colchis  to  Greece,  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  numerous  large  streams, 
two  very  great  rivers,  the  Ister  and  Tanais  (Ciinube  and 
Don),  flowed  into  the  Euxine  sea,  from  the  west  and  north- 
east respectively,  in  addition  to  the  Phasia  (Faa).  which 
entered  it  on  the  east  side,  within  the  limits  of  Colchis.  Of 
none  of  these  did  the  early  Greeks  know  either  the  rise 
or  course :  and  this  was  convenient,  for  they  oould  do  as 
they  liked  with  them.  Pindar  (Pyth.  iv.  44  and  448) 
conducts  the  Argonauts  into  the  '  Red  Sea  *  (probably  the 
Indian  Ocean),  and  by  the  ooean  to  the  coast  of  liihya, 
where  they  carried  their  ship  over  land  for  twelve  days, 
and  launching  her  into  Lake  Tritonts,  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean*    According  to  the  tntdition  prenrved  by  He- 


rodotus (iv.  If 9)»  Jawm  waa  driteii  off  the  aouUi  eoaM  «» 
the  Peloponnesus  into  the  shallows  of  the  Lake  Trtt*  n.*. 
while  he  was  on  his  voyage  (apparently  before  the  r>  m- 
mencement  of  the  great  expedition)  to  carry  a  here!  -. ' 
and  a  braaen  tripod  to  the  sod  of  Delphi    He  only  g^; 
ot  the  difficulty  hy  surrendering  the  tripod  to  Triton,  t '  •• 
god  of  the  lake,  who  on  no  other  terms  would  con»«nt  t 
pilot  him  out.    Hecatsus  of  Miletus  improved  the  %K.r^ . 
by  making  them  sail  from  the  ocean  down  the  Nile*  u  t  • 
the    Meditemnean.      Pisander  and  Timagetea,  fall-.***.. 
by  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  carried  them  up  the  Uter,  ii:  \ 
down  one  of  its  branches,  by  which  they  perhaps  mc.    t 
Uie  Rhone,  into  the  Keltic  or  Tyrrhene  sea.     Tuna .  • 
and  others  took  them  up  the  Tanais  to  its  source,  fr  - 1 
which  they  dragged  the  Argo  to  an  unnamed  stream,  wh  m 
carried  them  to  the  ocean,  and  they  sailed  home  by  G.i'  ••> 
(Cadiz),  that  is,  the  straits  of  (Gibraltar.    The  poet  v    * 
writes  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  took  them  up  the  Ph-i>  *. 
down  another  branch  of  it  to  the  Palus  M»otU,  at  the  b    1 
of  which  thev  entered  a  river,  probably  the  Tanat«,  i.  i 
crossed  the  Rhipsan  mountains  to  the  Cronian  or  Bi  ' 
sea.    They  passed  by  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  tI 
isle  lemis  (Ireland  ?),  and  home  by  the  strait  of  Taxtc^    • 
(Gibraltar)  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  gross  geographical  iterance  involved  in  eat  \\  > . 
these  routes  need  not  be  pomted  out.  Why  later  wn*  ^« 
should  have  laboured  to  solve  such  an  impossible  proM>  u  . 
it  is  hard  to  say,  except  that  Homer  brings  the  Argon.!'/ • 
into  the  Mediterranean  (Od.  xii.  70),  and  Uiey  may  h  « • 
thought  themselves  bound  to  follow  him.  Diodoni*.  L  « • 
ever,  takes  them  quickly  home  by  the  Euxine  Sea* 

The  name  of  Minyans,  which  was  given  to  the  A  v  > 
nauts,  according  to  the  mythologists,  because  most  of  t  • .. 
were  descended  from  Minyas,  son  of  Poseidon  on  the  tii: 
temal  side,  has  led  Mr.Keightley  {Mythology)  to  su;:i.  t 
that  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  fact  undertakiu   .\ 
the  Minyans,  an  eariy  race  m  Greece,  probably  a  bra. 
of  the  ^olian  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  southern  part 
Thessaly,  and  whose  port  was  lolcos,  and  their  dork)  > 
PagascB,  and  who  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a  we*.  .  » 
and  commercial  race.  (Miiller's  Orchomenos;  and  Buttma  .  -  ^ 
Mvthologus,  ap.  Keightley.) 

Mr.  l&ightley  fhrther  suggests,  that  the  voyage  m->«    ". 
fact  have  l^n  to  the  west,  for  the  wool  and  gold  of  S* .    .. 
and  that  this  explains  the  universal  agreement  of  all  «r/  *> 
in  bringing  the  Argonauts  home  by  the  Mediterrunc   . 
while  at  the  same  time  the  commodities  for  which   t...- 
voyage  was  undertaken  might  readily  be  mythologUtr.1  r  ' 
the  legend  of  the  golden  fleece.     We  prefer,  however,  t. 
simpler  belief  of  Mitford  and  others,  that  the  expedition  •    « 
of  a  piratical  nature,  on  a  large  scale ;  in  which,  ace  *\\.  : 
to  the  notions  of  honour  of  the  age,  a  number  of  youn:;  n 
of  the  highest  rank  and  spirit  engaged  under  one  c  <  - 
bra  ted  leader.    The  notion  of  the  expedition  lieine  a  wc-^t.  • 
one  seems  to  be  untenable :  the  bold  attempt  or  exf  I  >.- 
the  Black  Sea,  with  the  mingled  objects  of  plunder,  cun  «   • 
and  traffic,  appeara  to  be  a  more  natural  storv.  (See  11* 
i.  2.)    As  to  the  Argonauts  being  found  in  tne  we«tem  ;     : 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  their  return,  this  notion  artw>.  • . 
we  have  already  intimated,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  i  '  * 
Greeks  as  to  the  true  course  and  character  of  the  ::.- 
streams  which  enter  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  on  the  D"-  ^ 
When  the  geographere  of  Strabo*s  time  (Strabo,  Ca«^..' 
p.   121.)  could  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  »!:* 
nent  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian  lake  was  an  u 
or  bay  of  the  ocean  running  southward  into  the  land,  v  i 
may  easily  conceive  how  the  ignorance  of  a  previous  a. 
connected  the  Euxine  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean.    \*\  .. 
the  Euxine  was  explored,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  « f    • 
true  ohaneter,  ignorance  and  credulity  merely  transfer r*  ' 
the  same  hynothesis  to  the  Caspian.    The  wanderin;^  • ' 
lo,  as  given  in  the  Prometheus  of  Aschylus,  are  a  j-  •! 
sample  of  poetical  geography,  which  may  be  compared  v  ii: 
that  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 

^  Bryant,  in  his  learned  work  on  antient  mythology,  o  •. 
sidera  this  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  as  one  of  thotc  r.  •> 
fupt  traditions  in  which  the  recollection  of  the  Deluge,  i    * 
the  preservation  of  mankind  in  die  ark,  was  long  tnA.:.- 
tained.    Jason,  therefore,  he  believes  to  be  the  arkiffe  oci' . . 
and  the  name  of  Argo  to  be  connected  with  and  den*.- 
from  the  ark  itself.    The  reader  will  find  this  cnieUion  •'  > 
cussed  with  great  research  and  ingenuity  in  nlf  Ana  -.; 
Mythohgy;  but  the  author's  prejudices  in  behalf  of  oa4 
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the  protection  of  commerce,  then  cx>nsisting  of  gold  and 
negroes,  which  were  received  in  exchange  for  cloths,  knives, 
glass-heads,  bells,  &a  The  Portuguese  remained  in  quiet 
possession  till  1G38,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Dutch,  who  established  a  traffic  with  the  Moors  in  gum 
Arabic,  and  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
that  article  into  Europe.  The  bay  also  abounded  in  stock- 
fish, which  they  cured  with  salt,  obtained  from  the  opposite 
shore  and  exported  to  Holland.  In  1665,  the  fort  was 
destroyed  by  an  English  squadron ;  but  the  Dutch,  recap- 
turing the  island  in  the  following  year,  strengthened  it 
very  much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Uie  Moorish  chiefs, 
and  by  giving  a  high  price  for  the  gums  gceatly  injured 
the  trade  of  the  French  Senegal  Company.  In  consequenoe 
an  expedition  was  sent,  which  drove  the  Dutch  out,  and 
the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
gucn.  It  appears  that  in  1690  the  French  exported  hence 
a  thousand  tons  of  gum  Arabic,  with  many  chests  of 
OHtrich  and  herons*  feathers,  and  a  quantity  of  ambergris. 
The  Dutch,  however,  still  carried  on  their  trade  in  spite  of 
the  French  company ;  but  in  1 725  they  were  finallv  driven 
away,  and  the  gum  trade  gradually  mQfging  into  tne  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal,  Arguin  has  been  abandoned, 
and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1763  the 
forts  have  been  demolished. 

The  opposite  coast  of  the  main  land  is  only  a  barren  tract 
of  sand ;  but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fertile, 
yielding  corn  and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  country  of  the 
gold-mines,  called  Darha,  is  fifty  leagues  in  the  interior. 
The  anchorajire  was  good,  and  the  bay  aiTorded  plenty  of 
turtle  and  fish. 

Arguin  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the 
Cemo  of  Hanno;  and  Bougainville  asserts  that  the  cisterns 
found  there  are  of  Carthaginian  construction.  The  largest 
of  these  cisterns  (evidently  an  artificial  work)  is  96  feet 
long,  60  wide,  and  of  considerable  depth:  it  b  situated 
about  400  yards  from  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  There  is  plenty 
of  fresh  water  on  the  island. 

An  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  called  the  Arguin 
Bank,  stretches  thirty  leagues  along  the  land  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction,  from  off  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  hard  sand  with  broken  shells ;  a  strong  current  sets 
along  its  cdj^e  to  the  southward.  This  was  the  scene  of 
the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  French  frigate  La  M^duse. 
Areuin  is  in  20°  24'  N.  lat.,  16°  14'  W.  lon^. 

ARGUMENT,  in  astronomical  tables,  is  the  angle  on 
which  the  tabulated  quantity  depends,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  in  technical  language,  the  table  must  be  entered. 
If,  for  example,  a  table  of  the  sun's  declination  were  ^rmed, 
corresponding  to  every  degree,  &c.  of  longitude,  so  that  the 
longitude  being  known,  the  declination  might  bo  found 
opposite  to  it  in  the  table,  then  the  longitude  would  be  made 
the  argument  of  the  declination. 

ARGYLE.  or  ARGYLL,  a  shire  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
comprehending  an  extensive  district  on  the  main  land,  and 
several  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Earra  Ghaidheal^  the  West  Gael's 
country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inverness-shire ;  on 
the  E.  by  Perth,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  shires;  from 
the  last  t»vo  it  is  separated  by  Loch*  Long  and  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea ;  but  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  fbrm  the  shire  of  Bute, 
lie  close  to  it  to  the  S.E.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  very  irre- 
pular.  Deep  indentations  of  the  sea  penetrate  far  inland. 
The  principal  of  these,  beginning  from  the  N.,  are  Loch 
Moidart  and  Loch  Shiel  (communicating  with  Loch  Moidart 
by  a  narrow  passage),  which  separate  Argyleshire  from 
Inverness-shire;  lich  Sunart,  which  runs  into  the  land 
in  an  eastern  direction ;  Ltnnhe  Loch,  which  runs  nearly 
N.E.,  and  the  extremities  of  which  are  Loch  Eil  (which  runs 
first  N.E.,  and  then  W.  by  N.  till  it  approaches  Loch  Sheil), 
and  LAch  Levin ;  Loch  Creran  and  Loch  Etive  are  inlets  of 
Linnhe  Loch,  on  the  right  aa  you  enter.  From  Linnhe 
Loch,  the  coast  runs  in  a  direction  about  S.  by  W.  for  a 
distance  of  between  80  and  90  miles  (broken  successively 
by  the  Lochs  Feochan,  Melfort,  Craignish,  Crinan,  Swin, 
Killisport,  and  West  Tarbet),  to  the  Moyle  or  Mull  of 
Cantire.  From  this  headland,  the  coast,  after  running  east- 
ward a  short  distance,  returns  N.  by  E.  for  about  35  miles 
to  Skipnish  Point,  forming  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Cantire.  From  Skipnish,  Loch  Fine  runs  inland  first  N. 
by  W,|  then  N.E.,  and  has  a  subordinate  inlet;  Loch  Gilp» 
•_h9AU a kk«,  and Alaow  telti of >1m pes. 


Lochs  Riden  and  Straven  alio  run  N.  by  W.,  or  N. ;  and 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  its  terminating  locht.  Long  and 
6o}ie,  completes  the  circuit  of  the  Argyleshire  coast,  the 
extent  of  wnich  is  estimated  at  more  than  600  milct. 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
Argvleshire:  we  give  the  followine  from  measurement  on 
the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  me  Society  ibr  diffu^m^ 
Useful  Knowledge. 

Length  ftom  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  in  Xh** 
temtory  of  Locheil  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  115  miles. 

Length  ttom  the  point  of  Airdnamurchan  to  the  Mull  <  f 
Cantire,  101  miles. 

[Statement  in  Dr.  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Agriculture,  &r ., 
of  the  County  (1798),  115  miles.] 

Breadth  fh)m  the  point  of  Airdnamurehan  to  the  bord'-r 
of  Perthahire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Urchay,  66  mil- «». 

She  breadth  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  at  68  miles.] 
ere  is  equal  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  superfiri.l 
contents ;  Dr.  Smith's  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

8q.  mn^t. 

Mainland,  exclusive  of  Cantire       •        2475 
Peninsula  of  Cantire              •         .  260 

Islands 1063 

3798 
But  the  Doctor  gives  this  statement  as  eonjectuFaU  m 
the  absence  of  good  authority ;  and  as  he  appean  to  have 
over-estimate<l  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  county,  it 
seems  better  to  take  the  statement  in  the  Gen,  Report «/ 
Scotland,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Smclair, 
Appendix,  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  58  (1814): — 

S<|.mnet. 

Land  on  the  main      •    2200    or 
Lakes         ...        60 
Islandu      .        .        .      929    or 


1,408,000 


594,560 


3189     or     2,002.560,   m<  re 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  iurface  of  Seotland  and  \\\ 
islands. 
Of  the  land,  the  quantity  in  cultivation  is  * — 

On  tlie  main  land       .        .        .        163,970 
Islands 107.020 


270,990,  ah.,  t 
13.5  parts  in  100,  or  between  one-seventh  and  oneeiizti':. 
of  the  surface  of  the  county ;  and  between  one-eighteei * : :. 
and  one-nineteenth  of  tlie  cultivated  land  in  Scotland. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argyleshire  are  as  fbllowa.  Tl  * 
length  and  breadth  are  given  fh>m  measurement  on  t'*.c 
Society's  map ;  the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  fn.irv 
the  General  Report  q;  Scotland;  the  population  from  u«> 
census  of  1831: — 

Canna:  greatest  length,  4)  miles,  E.N.E.  to  W.8AV.  : 
Greatest  brMdth,  1  mile;  proportion  of  land  cultivated  *". 
Canna  and  its  dependency,  Sandy  Island,  45  parts  in  1 1  n  . 
population,  264. 

Rum :  greatest  length,  8  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest  breac)  t  * i, 
7\  miles;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  6  parts  in  10.  . 
population,  134. 

Rum  is  the  most  mountainous  and  rugged  of  all  We 
Hebrides. 

Muck,  Muick,  or  Monk :  greatest  length,  2  milM,  R.  t » 
W. ;  greatest  breadth,  l§mile;  population,  155. 

Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and  excellent  eorn  land. 
The  above  islands,  with  the  isle  of  Eig  or  Egg,  l^g  betwv<  n 
Rum  and  Muck,  but  included  in  Inveraess-shue,  make  up 
the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  one  of  the  most  laborioua  miz>i»- 
terial  charges  in  Scotland.  The  population  here  baa 
rapidly  decreasing,  as  appears  by  the  statement  belofv : 

Poaalaltela 


a 


18SI. 

1831. 

IMiaANi 

Canna 

436 

264 

\7% 

Rum        • 

394 

134 

260 

Muck    • 

,    321 

155 

166 

1151         553  5M 

Coll:  greatest  length,  12  miles  N.E.  to  S.W.;  greatect 
breadth,  3^  miles ;  proportion  of  land  eultivaled«  aboat  oo«- 
third;  population,  1316. 

Tirree,  or  Tir-y,  or  Tyiee:  greatest  length.  13  mil<^ 
N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  61  or  7  miles;  proporu  u 
of  bind  cultivated,  30  parts  in  100 ,  population,  4455.  Th« 
dimensioD9  of  this  island,  vliich  is  not  indaded  in  Che  So* 
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tittt  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  working  them : 
peat  is  the  common  fhel,  except  at  Inrerary  and  Camp- 
beltown, and  at  gentlemen's  houses  on  the  coast.  Tne 
slate-quarries  of  Easdale  island  have  been  amon^  the 
most  considerable  in  Britain;  and  there  are  quarries  at 
Balaclulish  or  Balahulish  in  Appin  in  Lorn.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  {\%\A\iAie  yearly 
produce  of  the  quarries  in  Easdale  and  the  other  islands  of 
Argyleshire  is  stated  at  5,000,000  blates ;  and  the  produce  of 
those  at  Balaclulish  and  other  parts  of  the  mainland  of  the 
same  county,  at  3,000,000.  Marble  is  procured  in  several 
places,  of  various  quality  and  colour :  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  is  that  of  the  island  of  Tirree,  which  is  very 
hard,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  Limestone  is  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  the  county.  The  granite  quarried  near  In- 
verary  takes  as  fine  a  polish  as  marble ;  and  the  lapU  dlarie 
(a  kind  of  micaceous  slate),  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle*s 
castle  at  that  place  is  built,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
building-stones  found  within  the  borders.  The  earth  stron- 
tian  takes  its  name  fh>m  the  place  so  called  neat*  Loch 
Sunart,  where  it  was  found  and  first  analysed.  In  Glenorehy 
in  Loiti,  specimens  of  cobalt  are  found ;  and  the  coasts  of 
Can  tire  towards  the  south  end,  and  of  the  isle  of  Colonsa, 
abound  with  cofal. 

Argyleshire  has  a  very  variable  and  moist  climate,  but 
from  its  situation  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  numerous  inlets 
df  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature 
is  mild.  Frost  seldom  continues  long  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
snow  rai-ely  lies  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
Mildew,  blight,  and  hoar-frost  seldom  do  much  injury  to  the 
husbandman.  The  north-eastern  parts,  bordering  on  the 
Grampians,  have  a  colder  climate ;  though  even  there  the 
valleys,  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  heights,  are  neither  so 
cold  nor  so  uncomfortable  as  mi^ht  he  expected. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  direct  their  attention  chieflv 
to  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  feeding  of  sheep,  for  which 
the  rouffh  and  mountainous  character  of  the  surface  is 
betted  adapted  than  for  tillage.  There  is,  indeed,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  arable  and  improveable  ground  in  the 
vales  interspersed  among  the  mountains,  and  along  the 
mar^n  of  tne  streams  which  wind  through  them,  but  the 
chief  proportion  of  arable  land  Is  on  the  coast.  The  soil 
varies  materially:  by  the  rivers  and  by  the  sea  there  is 
A  light  loam,  inixed  with  sand  or  gravel,  on  a  clay  or  gra- 
velly bottom,  while  on  the  sides  of  tne  hills  there  is  a  light 
gravelly  soil.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the  lower  f^rounds  has 
a  mixture  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  moss.  The  pasture 
grounds  ditfer  much,  and  the  difference  is  manifested  by 
the  produce ;  in  one  place  there  is  sweet  fine  grass ;  in 
another,  coarse  grass  and  rushes.  Moss  and  marshes 
occupy  a  part  of  the  flat  grounds;  and  heath  covers  a 
large  portion  both  of  the  hills  and  flats.  The  tops  of  the 
hiflrhest  hills  are  usually  quite  barren. 

The  farmers  (with  the  exception  of  the  tacksmen,  a  kind 
of  intermediate  class  between  the  land-owners  and  the  great 
body  of  the  fanners),  owing  to  the  small  size  of  their  farms, 
the  short  terms  of  their  leases,  and  their  want  of  capital,  are  in 
ft  dependent  and  even  depressed  state.  They  excel  in  rear- 
ing Uve  stock,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  their 
eattle  ^  but  are  regarded  as  deficient  in  general  industry 
and  skill,  wedded  to  old  customs,  and  unwilling  and  unable 
to  promote  improvements.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain 
fiiised  are  oata,  and  bear  or  big,  a  species  of  barley  much 
used  in  distilling.  Wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated  in  Cantire, 
though  io  a  smSl  extent.  Peas  and  beans  are  grown,  but 
not  to  any  large  amount ;  and  flax  is  raised  for  mmily  use. 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  extensively,  and  ser\'e  as  a  staple 
article  of  ibod  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
Turnips,  cabbages,  kail,  and  the  artificial  grasses,  are  little 
attended  to,  except  in  Cantire,  and  there  not  to  any  consi- 
derable extent.  As  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  old  custom  of  ploughing  with  four  horses 
abreast,  the  driver  walking  before  them  backwards,  was 
kept  up  in  many  parts ;  but  as  it  was  then  yielding  to  im- 
proved methods,  it  is  probably  now  nearlv  or  quite  done 
away.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  not  well  understood ;  grain 
crops  are  raised  with  little  interruption,  on  the  same  ground, 
till  it  is  exhausted.  (Smith's  General  View  qf  the  Agri- 
culture qfArgyle,  1 798.)  Although  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  meadow-land,  the  quantity  of  hay  made  is  not 
great.  It  is  usually  cut  in  August ;  the  artificial  grasses 
in  July.  The  bear  harvest  begins  in  general  in  the  middle 
pf  August,  and  it  Mowed  by  the  harvests  pf  oats  (middle 


of  September),  beans,  peas,  and  poC«tOM»  In  tiMeenian. 
The  inhabitants,  even  the  poorest,  have  tliually  gardrn* 
attached  to  their  houses,  but  they  are  neither  well  cullivati^i, 
nor  is  their  produce  much  varied.  The  general  food  of  the 
people  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Of  oatmeal  a  eoosideratle 
quantity  is  imported. 

The  extent  of  wood  land  in  Argyleshire  has  been  vpri 
differently  estimated.  Dr.  Smith  {General  FUw  of  thf 
Agriculture  of  Argi^)  gives  80,000  acres  for  the  natur  li 
woods:  and  the  ^antationa  of  the  Duke  of  Arg>le  ar.d 
others  are  estimated  at  about  4000  more;  to  which  '2\  tu* 
acres  may  be  added  (br  the  wood  of  the  islands.  The  )u>:ir 
city  of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In  fornu-r 
ages  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  it 

The  cattle  of  this  district  constitute  one  of  the  chief  artirU^n 
of  export.  They  are  of  the  west  Highland  breed,  and  u-^ 
rearea  for  the  southern  market,  where  they  are  preforrrrl  ut 
almost  any  others.  Being  of  small  sise,  and  of  bard)  r<«ti. 
stitution,  they  can  bear  to  be  driven  to  distant  markf  t«, 
which  is  an  important  consideration.  Their  milk  is  n  u. 
but  small  in  quantity.  In  Cantire,  the  dairy  is  the  c\  w-f 
object  of  attention ;  and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  m-i  *«• 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  district.  The  sheep  oorup>.  in 
many  places,  the  high  grounds,  whera  they  have  U^tri 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  eattle.  1  hc% 
are  chiefly  of  the  Linton  or  black-faced  kind«  bavin  c  :- 
a  great  measure  driven  out  the  small  white-faced  br%'<-!. 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earUest  inttodnced  i;.t  • 
Scotland,  ana  which  many  have  thought  capable  of  bt-.r  j 
so  far  improved  as  to  become  a  very  suitable  stock.  Tii- 
horses  are  of  various,  hut  on  the  whole  of  inferior.  breoS. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sheep,  less  attention  has  been  p^  ^i 
to  rearing  them.  Swine  were  formerly  few  in  num'-tr 
the  Highlanders  having  a  pr^udfce  against  them ;  but  t]  f : 
are  increasing.  Goats  are  few ;  poultry  and  pigeona  i.  ; 
numerous.  In  the  islands,  black  cattle  are  mmd  m^rt 
than  sheep.    From  Isla  horses  are  exported  to  Ireland. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  districts  to  t  .^ 
N.E.    Roes  and  red  deer  are  abundant  in  several  pi rt« . 
also  grouse,  ptarmagans,  and  black  cocks.     The  c^o;' 
occupies  the  oare  rugged  summit  of  the  rocks.     RuUl  :% 
and  a  few  hares  are  found  in  some  of  the  isluuJIs. 

The  manufactures  of  this  county  am  unimportant     T\  ^ 
woollen    manufacture  was  established  at   Invemty,    i:. . 
carried  on  for  many  years  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dukw 
of  Argyle,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  flourished,  and  \  :* 
been  ffiven  up  for  some  time.    The  cotton  manulkcturv  i  n 
gained  but  little  ground ;  whatever  is  carried  on  is  aU  \.\ 
Campbeltown.    A  more  important  branch  of  industry  i«  tr ' 
herring,  cod,  and  lin^  fishery,  though  these  might  be  po.-^- 
cuted  with  greater  diligence  and  spirit.  lo  Uie  yean  I  &*«' v  u. 
at  the  two  stations,  Inverarv  and  Campbeltown,  266  Vi>«^.« 
and  798  men  were  engagea  in  this  branch  of  Industxt.  ^«- 
sides  various  workmen  as  curers,  coopers,  labourers'  ^  . 
who  made  up  the  total  number  of  1220.    The  quantity  .! 
fish  on  the  coast  and  around  the  islands  is  very  great*  ai  » 
the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  are  well  known.    T^e  salnmn   : 
Loch  Awe  arc  remarkably  good,  and  the  tnout   peri.  - 
unrivalled,  being  of  all  sizes,  up  to  20  lbs.  weieht.     T  • 
quantity  of  kelp  made  on  the  coast  and  on  the  islands  k  . 
considerable;    but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Itrri..- 
barilla  has  much  diminished  the  demand  for  it 

Lar^e  sums  of  public  money  have  been  applied  to  vnak  \«' 
roads  m  this  county,  together  with  other  sums  raifto.l 
county  assessments.     The  main  road  from  thm  Ll>^  ]  i      - 
enters  the  county  by  Glencro  and  Caimdhu,  at  the  hra'i    •' 
Loch  Fyne;  that  fVom  Perthshire,  by  Dalmally^  ne^r  r- 
N.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe ,  and  that  from  the  north'  RiehU.     - 
crosses  Loch  Leven  at  Balaeluhsh,  or  Balahulisb  fern .  &.  < 
Loch  Eil  at  Carron  ferry.    Two  canals,  the  Caie^..n(i:: 
Canal  (running  through  the  great  valley  of  ScocUnd   £,  '-" 
Murray  Frith  to  Linnhe  Loch),  and 'the  CriiMB  in,  >. 
(from  Loch  Crinan  to  Loch  Fyne),  belong  to  AfvyW«hin-  . 
the  former  partially  and  in  a  small  degree,  the  laUrr  <  ■ 
tirely ;  but  the  traffic  on  these  canals,  though  mueh  incrr**. .- ' 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-navigaticm,  ia  not  oomm^    - 
surate  with  the  outlay.    Nothing,  Iwwevtt;  has  eiwn  ? 
greater  impube  to  agriculture  and  industir  in  Arg>le%hir' 
than  the  extension  of  steam-navigation  of  late  yoarm.     h^ 
means  of  it,  the  most  distant  parts  of  Uie  connty  «i«  hn%Lj.    ' 
into  communication  with  one  another,  and  with  GlasMn. : 
which  they  can  now  send  their  stock  and  MOdlMS^  vitk  tbm 
certainty  of  finding  a  good  market 
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uid  bordered  in  the  north  upon  the  Tapnri,  Margiana,  and 
Bactriana,  in  the  east  upon  the  Paropamisadse,  and  in  the 
south  and  west  upon  Drangiana,  Karma^ia,  and  Parthia. 
Its  situation  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Sejestan  and 
the  southern  part  of  Khorasan.  Strabo  (xi.  c.  10)  calls 
Aria  and  Margiana  the  best  pro>'ince8  of  this  part  of  the 
earth.  They  are,  he  says,  watered  by  the  rivers  Arios  and 
Margos.  The  former  of  these,  called  also  Arias,  Areios,  or 
Arrianos,  is  described  by  Arrian  (iv.  c.  6)  as  a  river  not 
less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalia,  yet  losing  itself  in  the 
ground.  This  account  answers  to  ihe  present  Heri-Rud. 
The  Margos  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Murgh-ab. 

The  remark  of  Strabo,  that  Aria  is  2000  stadia  in  length 
and  300  in  breadth,  can  be  understood  only  as  applying  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  province,  probably  the  valley  of  the 
river  Arius,  which  seems  to  have  been  early  celebrated  for 
its  fertility. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  country  of  Aria,  but  he 
enumerates  the  Arii  ('Apcioi)  as  constituting,  together  with 
the  Parthi,  the  Chorasmii,  and  the  Sogdi,  the  sixteenth  of 
the  twenty  satrapies  into  which  Darius  divided  the  Persian 
empire^  (Herod,  iii.  c.  93.)  The  antient  name  of  theMedi 
was  Arii  (""Apioi).  (Herod,  vii.  62.)  Lassen  (Indisc?ie 
Bibliothek,  vol.  iii.  p.  71)  supposes  the^nameof  the  Arii  to  be 
ety  mologically  identical  with  the  word  ilr^a,  by  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Brahmanic  religion  are  designated  in  Sanscrit. 
The  importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its 
situation  affords  to  commerce,  could  not  be  attested  by 
higher  authority  than  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
here  founded  a  town,  named  Alexandria  Arion  (Alexandria 
of  the  Arii).  The  situation  of  this  town  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, in  consequence  of  the  discrepant  statements  con- 
cerntng  it  found  in  antient  authors.  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  vi. 
17)  places  Alexandria  near  the  lake  Arius,  and  conformably 
to  this  information  D^Anville  fixed  its  position  at  a  place 
now  named  Corra,  on  the  Vestem  side  of  the  lake  Zerrah. 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  23)  says,  that  Alexandria  Arion  was 
washed  by  the  river  Arius ;  and  if  we  take  this  Arius  to  be 
the  present  Heri-Rud,  the  position  of  Alexandria  will  answer 
that  of  the  present  Herat  Besides  the  popular  belief  now 
prevalent  in  the  East,  which  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
also  supported  by  Eratosthenes*  statement  of  the  distance  of 
Alexandria  AriOn  IVom  Baktra  =  3870  stadia,  and  from  the 
CasDise  Pyls  =  6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xi.  c.  8),  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  assumption  that 
Alexandria  was  near  t}ie  lake  Zerrah.  (See  St.  Croix,  Ex- 
amen  Critique  des  Historiena  d Alexandre,  p.  822,  &c.) 
Mannert,  who  takes  the  river  Arius  to  be  the  present  Ferrah- 
Rud,  supposes  the  present  village  of  Pulki,  at  the  south- 
eastern turn  of  the  nver  Hirmend,  to  answer  the  situation 
of  Alexandria. 

The  capital  of  the  Arii,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  was  Arctoana :  thus  the  name  is  written  in  the 
best  (the  Florentine)  MS.  of  Arrian ;  others  have  Artacoana ; 
Mannert  prefers  Artiicauan,  or  Artacabane,  from  PUny  and 
Isidor.  It  must  have  been  situated  considerably  to  the  north, 
as  Alexander  was  able  to  reach  it  within  two  days  from  his 
march  against  Baktra  (Arrian,  iii.  25).     Ptolemy  places  it 
at  no  great  distance  from  Alexandria ;  and  Mannert,  as- 
suming the  southern  position  of  the  latter  town,  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  antient  town, 
discovered  by  Christie,  at  Dushak,  near  the  river  Hirmend, 
are  those  of  Arctoana.     [See  Ahiana.] 
A'RIA,  in  music  (Ital.  air).     [See  Air.] 
ARIA'NA  is  the  general  appellation  given  by  antient 
authors,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high- 
land of  Persia.  According  to  Eratosthenes  (quoted  by  Strabo, 
p.  723,  Casaub.:  torn.  iii.  p.  310,  edit.  Tauchn.),  Ariana  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Paropamisus  mountains  and 
their  western  continuation  as  far  as  the  Caspio)  Pylse  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Great  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean) ;  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of 
hHlfl  which  separate  Parthyene  from  Media,  and  Karma- 
nia  from  Paraitakene  and  Persis.    Its  shape  is  by  Strabo 
(1.  c,  p.  304,  305)  compared  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
dimensions  of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  Uie  Indus 
to  the  Paropamisus,  he  estimates  at  12,000  or  13,000  stadia; 
and  in  a  straight  line  from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  C^uspisB 

Sl»,  on  the  authority  of  Erastosthenes,  at  14,000  stadia 
,  Jrabo,  i.c.  4,  tom.  i.  p.  101,  edit.  Tauchn.) ;  the  length  of 
the  southern  sea-coast  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  entrimoe  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ia  stated  at  12,900  sudia 


(Strabo,  xv.  c.  2,  toin.  iii.  p.  305).  The  total  of  the  distancea 
on  a  road  from  the  Caspis  Pylse  bv  way  of  Hekatomp^  W, 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  Prophthasia,  Arachoti  (the  town),  at.rl 
Ortospana,  to  the  confines  of  India,  is  in  one  paua^  rf 
Strabo  (xi.e.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  434, 435)  repotted,  on  the  authunt\ 
of  Eratosthenes,  to  be  1 5,500  stadia,  in  another  pansoge  ( w. 
c.  2,  tom.  iii.  p.  310),  on  the  same  authority,  only  15,300 :  thr 
latter  appears  more  correct,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  th- 
sum  of  the  single  distances  enumerated  which  amounts  \u 
no  more  than  15,210  stadia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  724:  t.  iii.  p.  311),  that  the  nan' 
Ariana  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  hn.it- 
above  assigned  to  it,  and  to  oomprehend  part  of  the  Pr^^x* 
and  Mcdi,  an^,  towards  the  north,  part  of  the  Bactni  atfi 
Sogdiani ;  '  for  these,*  says  he, '  have  very  neariy  the  KJu.t> 
language  (as  that  spoken  in  Ariana.)' 

The  countries  properly  belonging  to  Ariana  are,  .»<*. 
cording  to  Strabo,  in  the  east,  the  Paropamisadse,  tU  • 
Arachoti,  and  Gedroseni  along  the  Indus,  proceeding  fri.i 
north  to  south:  the  DrangsD  towards  the  west  of  t).' 
Arachoti  and  Gedroseni ;  tiie  Arii  towards  the  webt  •  { 
the    ParopamisadflD,   but  extending  considerably    to   tin- 
west  and  south,  so  as  nearly  to  encompass  the  Draiiira^. 
the  Parthysei  west  of  the  Arii,  towards  the  Caspise  Pvia- 
and  Karmania  to  the  south  of  the  ParthysL    It  is  obst-Vii  J 
by  Mannert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer,  \f>l.  \ 
partii.  p.  3,  4,  that  antient  authors  sometimes  eonUujw] 
Ariana  with  Aria,  saying  of  the  province  what  can  onl%  U 
understood  as  applying  to  the  entire  country. 

The  original  form  of  the  name  Ariana  in  the  Zend  or  jn 
tient  Persian  language  is  Airydne,  From  this  seems  tu  »  * 
derived  the  modem  Persian  name  Iran,  by  which  om-i.'ji 
writers  designate  the  country  between  the  Tigris,  the  \**z- 
sian  Gulf,*the  Oxus  or  Gihon,  and  the  Indus.  H.  Eui:i  :.- 
Buroouf  (Commentaire  sur  le  Yapm,  voL  i.  Dotes,  p.  * .  i 
thinks  that,  in  some  passages  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  u..r: 
Airya,  properly  the  name  of  the  province  Aria,  mu^^t  •- 
taken  as  synonymous  with  Airydne  or  Ariana.  Ue  ub«<.  n  i  % 
that  the  countries  not  belonging  to  Airyine  are,  in  t..i' 
Zend-Avesta,  called  Anairydo  Danhdvo  (pronounce  !>&<.:■ 
hfiv6)  t.  e.  Non-Arian  provinces :  a  name  regularly  fumi'  . 
from  Airya  by  moans  of  the  prefixed  negative  a  (o«>,  ti  hw- ., 
is  also  used  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  An  expression  of  ai...> 
logons  form  and  import  had  lon(j^  since  been  read  by  I^? 
Sacy  (Memoires  sur  diverges  Anttquitis  de  la  Per^,  p'.  .. ,. 
&c.)inone  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Nakshi  Ru«.t4..: 
copied  by  Niebuhr,  where  the  Sassanide  king.  Sapor,  x  n 
of  Ardeshir,  is  called  the  king  of  the  Arians  and  Non-An  ji:> 
(APIANQN  KAI  ANAPIANQN) 

ARIA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Principato  VUr. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a  bishop^s  see.  It  is  situ  At.  ' 
on  a  very  steep  hill  on  the  main  road  from  Naples  to  Pu;r.  .• , 
and  in  the  highest  point  of  the  pass  leading  over  the  Ai  *r. 
nine  ridge  into  the  plains  of  the  latter  country.     Fr  :.^ 
Ariano  the  road  descends  rapidly,  following  the  cour>-f    : 
the  Cervaro, here  a  mountain  stream,  which  (lows  eest\t  a.ii.x 
and  enters  the  flats  of  Puglia  a  Uttle  beyond  Pbnto    :. 
Bovino.    Ariano  is  forty-four  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples  -. 
thirty-two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Foggia,  in  41*  ^  N. 
lat.  and  15°  V  E.  long.    The  road  distance  fVom  Nup:  - 
to  Foggia,  through  Ariano,  is  about  ninety  English  n..:  • 
It  was  built  by  the  Greek  governors  of  Apulia  undi-r  * 
lower  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tr  •  \ 
and  was  reckoned  important  during  the  subsequent  \  i  ** 
situdes  of  the  country  on  account  of  its  situation,  w  h  - 
enabled  it  to  command  the  pass  from  the  eastern  into  t . 
western  provinces.     It  was  made  a  feudal  county-  In    t    • 
Normans.     Ruggierol.,  king  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Apu'  •. 
held  at  Ariano  a  parliament  of  the  barons  of  the  kint;  - 
in  1 1 40,  in  which  he  fixed  the  new  coin  of  the  realm.    Ar  • 
had  a  castle,  which  was  considered  strong  in  those  t. ;.«.-. 
and  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wa.-> 
the  Norman,  Suabian,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  d^ni^t,.  ^ 
In  the  reign  of  Joanna  II.  the  famous  Sforza  Atteni«  It.    • 
the  title  of  Count  of  Ariano.    The  fief  subsequently  ivx  <-  t    ' 
to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a  royal  town.    It  ha«-  )      - 
since  declined  from  its  fi)rmer  importance.    It  has  suir*r 
greatly  from  earthquakes,  especially  from  that  of  ir   j. 
Its  population  in  the  last  century  amounted  to  14,000.  bi.:   . 
now  under  10,000.    A  recent  visiter  informs  us  that  :•  : 
population  now  can  hardly  exceed  7000. 

Close  to  Ariano,  and  between  that  town  and  the  he:i«1    .' 
the  valley  of  Bovino,  there  is  a  village  occupied  by  an  A.- 
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Antv^  1673*  ()uarto.  xbi«  m  ouy  a  part  of  a  Biblical  £n- 
CYclopsidia  which  Arias  intended  to  write :  another  part  of 
this  work  appeared  after  his  death  under  the  following  title : 
8.  Natwra  Historia,  prima  in  moi^nt  Ofi$rii  eorpore  pars, 
Bewtdicto  Aria  Montano  Deacriptora,  Antv.,  UOl,  quarto. 
4.  Hymm  et  Sofcula.  Antv.*  1593, 16nii».  (being  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Eocleeiastes).  6.  Motiu- 
menta  Humane  SahUis.  AntVr,  157 1»  quarto.  £.  Speculum 
Vitte  ei  Poftioma  Ckristi,  Anty.,  1673,  octavo.  7.  Dauid, 
Virtutis  ExerdiatiBsima  probatum  a  Deo  Sp&ctaculum, 
Francof.,  1597,  c^uarto.  8.  Dictatum  Chriettanumt  sive 
Aureus  de  Chriett  Vita  et  Doctrina  Libeilue,  Antv,,  1775, 
octavo.  9.  A/ofiemoe  aacadoe  de  la  Hietoria  de  P,  Comeko 
Tadto,  i.  6.  Aphorieme  collected  Jrom  Tacitus  e  History, 
Barcelona,  1614,  octavo. 

He  wrote,  about  the  year  1569*  an  hexameter  poem  on 
rhetoric  in  four  books ;  and  he  also  edited  the  Tbi^r  qf  the 
Jew  Bef\iamin  qf  Tudela* 

Sources  for  the  bio^aphy  of  Arias  Hontanus  are  s 

Nicolas  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Hispana^  torn.  L  p.  1 62 —1 64. 
Niceron,  Mimoires,  &o.,  d  IHistoire  des  Hommes  illustres, 
torn.  xsLviii.,  p.  104—118.  J.  Matth*  Schrockh's  Lebensbe- 
eekreibungen  beriihrnter  GelehrtenfOUBvchuae,  p.  391^304 
in  the  Leips.  edit,  of  1790; — and  Moreri's  Dictionary^ 
article  Arias,  where  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  great 
work  is,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  biography  of  a 
Spaniard,  preferable  to  the  French  original. 

ARI'C  A,  a  district  in  the  department  of  Arequipa,  and 
the  republic  of  Peru.  The  valley,  which  extends  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  lower  chain  of  the 
Andes,  is  irrigated  by  a  small  stream  of  good  elear  water, 
about  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  aspect  verdant,  but  beyond  this,  as  fer  as  the  eve 
can  reach,  is  a  complete  desert  of  sand  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  exoept  a  small  space  around  the  town.  The 
valley  is  femous  fer  Guinea  pe]^r,  which  is  principally 
cultivated  with  manure  of  *  guano,*  or  cormorants*  dung, 
a  singular  but  considerable  branch  of  oommerooi  ten  or 
twelve  small  vessels  being  employed  in  oolleetinff  it  from 
the  small  islands  alon^  the  coast  Cotton,  olives,  and  castor- 
oil  are  nrodueed;  fnut  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and 
oxen  ana  sheep  may  be  procured ;  aguardisnie  (spirits)  and 
a  small  white  wine  are  manufactured,  and  rock  salt  is  dug 
out  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  people  of  the  valley 
are  sulject  to  a  sort  of  ague  called  terteaga,  and  the  distriet 
is  generally  unhealthy ;  the  heat  is  excessive  by  day,  but 
the  nights  are  very  chilly. 

Close  to  the  beach,  in  a  small  bay  fermed  l^  a  projecting 
bluff,  stands  the  town  of  Arica,  once  flourishing  and  popu- 
lous ;  it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579,  and,  in 
common  with  other  places  in  Peru,  has  suffered  much  from 
eardiquakes,  more  particularly  in  November,  1603.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  successfully  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  Buccaneers,  who  twice  attempted  to  reduce  it.  During 
the  war  of  independence  it  was  entirely  desolated.  It  now 
consists  of  a  few  huts,  the  better  sort  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  plastered  with  mud,  but  mostly  formed  of  canes 
or  reeds  set  upright  and  bound  together;  these  being 
only  covered  in  with  matting,  the  place  appears  at  a  little 
distance  to  be  a  heap  of  ruins.  There  is  a  custom-house,  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  and  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  400,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  Indians.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  small 
forts  of  six  guns  each,  and  garrisoned  by  about  fifty  soldiers ; 
it  bebngs  to  the  see  of  Arequipa. 

The  bay  is  small,  and  safe,  principally  from  the  rare 
occurrence  of  storms ;  ships  lie  close  to  the  shore  in  d^^ep 
water ;  it  is  exposed  to  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  which 
seldom  blow  stcong ;  but  in  winter  time  the  north  winds 
are  violent  In  the  summer  time  the  land  and  sea-breezes 
are  very  regular.  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a  rise  and 
fall  of  about  three  feet,  occasioned  by  the  winds.  The  surf 
tolls  so  heavy  on  the  beach,  that  ships*  boats  cannot  land, 
and  the  only  means  of  shipping  or  landing  cargoes  is  on  a 
balsa,  a  float  formed  of  two  inflated  sea&'  skins  fastened 
together,  and  in  this  manner  barB  of  silver,  bags  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  goods,  are  conveyed  to  vessels  in  the  bay. 

Arica  is  the  sea-port  of  Tacna,  distant  thirty  miles  to  the 
N.N.E. ;  most  of  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was 
formerly  shipped  off  hence  to  Lima,  and  much  bullion  is 
Btill  exporteo. 


NcM  the  smell  bty  of  Chaooli*  MUtk  of  AriM»aiii|]iiber 
of  sepulchres  of  the  antient  Peruvian  inhabitants  ha\«  been 
discovered,  whence  the  bodies  have  been  dug  in  a  %  cry 
perfect  state,  but  almost  reduced  to  skeletons,  eovensd  u  au  a 
tough,  dark,  brown  skin.  Latitude  of  the  town  lb"  26^  N  , 
longitude  70^  13^^  W.  Distant  185  leagues  S.E.  of  Lima. 
(Basil  Hall;  Orig,  MS,  of  Captain  Bauxa,  Spanish  nav>.» 

ARIES  (constellation),  the  Kam,  is  the  irst  conatallaUt*a 
of  the  antient  xodiac.  The  sign  of  the  lodiae,  so  cailcJ, 
including  the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecUptic,  reckuaiii^ 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  owing  to  the  precesaioo  of  the  equi- 
noxes, now  begins  in  the  constellation  Pisces. 

The  Greek  mythology  makes  Aries  to  be  the  commemr«. 
ration  of  the  golden  fleece,  in  Qu^t  of  which  the  AfgonauM 
expedition  was  undertaken.  [See  Aaoonauts.]  Owin^  u 
the  difficulty  of  separating  any  account  of  discussions  ref- 
lating to  the  origin  of  this  constellation  in  particulftr,  ir^  n 
the  general  description  of  the  Zodiac,  we  refer  to  the  latwr 
term  for  further  mythological  elucidation. 

This  constellation  is  surrounded  by  Cetus,  Taurus,  P4:- 
sous,  Andromeda,  and  Pisces,  the  first  of  which  is  direr  ti; 
below  it.  In  the  horns  are  two  stars,  «  and  0,  the  onl>  v**t 
of  any  note,  which  are  near  together,  and  mav  be  feuivi  i'> 
continuing  the  line  drawn  fi^m  Procyou  thcough  AIo/- 
baran ;  or,  by  continuing  the  line  drawn  through  the  {k 
star,  and  t  Cassiopeia),  the  nearest  to  the  Great  Bear  of  the  ti  . 
Those  stars  (a  and  /3  Arietis)  are  on  the  meridian  al  m.ii 
night  in  the  middle  of  October. 

The  princioal  stars  are  as  fellows.  As  befeca,  a  nuro:*- 
without  brackets  w  that  of  Flamsteed;  in  (  )  thai  t. 
Piazsi ;  in  [    ]  that  of  Bradley. 
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ARIES,  in  antient  military  science,  \b  theLASia  nan.' 
for  the  Battbrinq  Ram. 

ARIET'TA,  in  music  (the  diminutive  <tf  the  It:iluD 
word  aria),  a  short  air. 

ARILLUS,  in  botanv,  is  a  fleshy  ezpaasioD  eiih«r  i 
the  umbilical  cord  by  which  seeds  are  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa, or  of  the  placenta  itself.  It  is  never  formed  till  aiu  r 
the  fertilization  of  the  seed,  and  is  only  met  wtth  in  a  u  . 
plants ;  its  use  is  entirely  unknown.  Th»  moat  f«mark^»'tf 
instance  of  the  arillus  among  species  of  common  oocurROt-c 
is  in  the  spindle  tree,  Euonumus  Europ^us,  in  irtiidi  u  > 
the  fleshy  red  covering  of  Uie  seed  that  nnden  that  plant 
so  ornamental  in  the  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter. 
Another  familiar  case  is  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg ;  thi&  >u:- 
stance  is,  when  fresh,  a  crimson  laoarated  covering  of  tii- 
nut,. which  acquiies  its  pale  brown  colour  in  eoDsequenrr  . 
the  nrqmration  it  undergoes  in  being  dried  and  prepanti  K<r 
market  Before  the  term  was  thus  aoouratelf  defined,  a 
was  applied  to  a  variety  of  parte  of  exceedingly  diflcjcm 
natures. 

ARIBCA'NES  and  AREDfA^IOS  m  Qtmk  eomp^ 
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joined  the  Venetians  against  his  fonner  allies,  excommuni- 
cated the  Duke  of ^errara  for  refusing  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  assembled  an  army  in  the  Romagna  to  attack 
Alfonso's  territories.    Ariosto  was  now  sent  again  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  the  pontiff;    but  not  succeeding,   he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  escape  from  Rome,  as  the 
pope  had  threatened  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
a  threat  which  he  was  not  unlikely  to  have  carried  into 
effect     The  war  continued,  between  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  and  the  French  on  one  side,  and  the  Venetians,  the 
pope,  and  the  Swiss  on  the  other,  till  the  death  of  Julius, 
in  the  beginning  of  1513,  delivered  Alfonso  from  his  bit- 
terest enemy.    Cardinal  Giovanni  de*  Medici  being  raised 
to  the  pontifical  throne,  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  Ariosto 
went  to  Rome,  to  oonmtulate  the  new  pope,  whom  he  had 
familiarly  known  at  Florence  and  at  Urbino.    Leo  received 
him  most  graciously.     '  He  stooped  from  his  pontifical 
chair,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  saluted  him  on  both 
cheeks'  (Ariosto,  Satira  iv).    Ariosto  thought  his  fortune 
made ;    but  he  had  not  enough  of  courtly  patience  and 
perseverance.     He  soon  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  moro 
substantial  demonstrations  of  favour,  left  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara  to  resume  his  studies.    He  had 
long  before  this  begun  a  poem,  in  ottava  rima,  on  the  fabu- 
lous adventures  of  the  knights  and  paladins,   Moors  and 
Christians,  of  Charlemagne's  age,  an  inexhaustible  theme, 
which  had  occupied  the  pens  of  many  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  ballad  and  romance  writers. 

In  Italy,  Pulci,  Bojardo,  and  Bello  had  each  written  a 
poem  on  the  wars  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Sara- 
cens, which  tradition  had  confounded  with  the  previous 
wars  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  and  in  which  Orlaudo, 
or  Roland,  appeared  as  a  prominent  character,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Christians.  Bojardo  took  Orlando  for  the 
hero  of  his  poem,  and  made  him  fall  in  love  with  Angelica, 
an  infidel  jMrincess,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  consummate 
coquetry,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Asia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Christian  knights. 
Bojardo  introduced  numerous  episodes  into  his  narrative,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  broke  off  the  story  of  Angelica,  in  the 
fiftieth  canto  of  his  Orlando  InnamoratOt  and  never  resumed 
it,  although  he  had  carried  his  poem  to  the  sixty -ninth 
canto  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ariosto  took  up  the  thread 
of  Angelica's  story  where  Bojardo  had  left  it,  and  making 
the  jilt  fall  in  love  herself  with  Mcdoro,  an  obscure  youth- 
ful squire,  he  represents  Orlando  as  driven  mad  by  jealousy 
and  indignation:  he  continues  in  this  state  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem,  committing  a  thousand  absurdi- 
iies,  until  he  is  restored  to  reason  by  Astolfo,  who  brings 
back  his  wits  in  a  phial  from  the  moon.  Orlando's  mad- 
ness, however,  is  rather  terrific  and  lamentable  than  ludi- 
crous ;  for  the  poet,  often  jovial  and  humorous  in  his  epi- 
sodes, never  loses  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  narrative,  nor 
descends  to  the  low  burlesque.  But  the  madness  of  Orlando 
is  Dot  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem,  although  it  has 
iWnished  the  name  for  it;  the  war  between  Charlemagne 
and  the  Saracens  is  continued  throughout  the  narrative,  of 
which  it  forms  a  most  important  and  consecutive  action, 
ending  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Mooi*s  from  France,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  their  king  Agramante  and  their 
other  chiefs.  The  poet  has  interwoven  with  these  a  third 
subject,  which  some  critics,  who  are  determined  to  find  a 
unity  of  action  in  a  poem  which  is  not  an  epic,  have  as- 
sumed to  be  the  principal  one,  namely,  the  loves  of  Rug- 
giero,  a  young  Saracen  knight  born  of  Christian  parents, 
and  Bradamante,  a  Christian  amazon,  and  Rincddo's  sister. 
These  two  characters  had  been  already  introduced  by  Bojardo 
in  his  Innamarato,  and  Ariosto  followed  up  the  stor}'  of  their 
mutual  attachment;  after  numerous  adventures,  crosses,  and 
narrow  escapes,  he  makes  them  marry  in  the  last  or  forty- 
sixth  canto  of  the  poem,  and  from  their  union  he  derives 
tlie  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Este. 

Intermixed  with  these  three  subjects  or  tales  are  nume- 
rous and  some  long  episodes  of  knights  and  damsels,  of 
their  fights  and  loves,  of  their  strange  adventures,  some 
heroic,  some  ludicrous,  and  others  pathetic;  there  are  magi- 
cians and  giants,  enchanted  pahices  and  gardens,  flying 
horses  and  harpies,  and  other  monsters ;  and  the  reader  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  world,  created  as  it  were  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  The  poet  has  the  art  of  sketching 
and  particularizing  every  creature  of  his  fancy  with  features 
and  attributes  so  apparently  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  ibeir  supposed  nature  pw  to  j^movo  the  feeling  of 
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their  improbability.  He  appears  himself  deeply  intei^t-^ 
in  his  fantastic  creation,  and  at  times  so  entangled  in  !  .* 
own  labyrinth,  that  he  loses  himself,  as  he  ingcnuou-K 
confesses,  and  is  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a  nK.-*-! 
interesting  story,  to  run  after  some  other  personages,  whu;: 
he  left  in  a  desert  island,  or  on  a  dangerous  vojage,  or  <  i: 
the  eve  of  a  mortal  combat,  and  to  bring  |hcm  again  tMl  < 
view  of  his  readers.  Yet  he  contrives  to  wind  off  all  i;  ^ 
threads  at  last  with  admirable  skill.  It  is  not  alva}'^  an 
easy  thing  to  follow  such  a  guide ;  but  we  wander  a!  >^*'^ 
from  tale  to  tale,  from  description  to  description,  deli^litii 
with  the  present,  and  unconscious  of  the  ultimate  object  .-t 
our  journey.  Such  is  the  Orlando  Furioso  (as  far  as  an  :•  -.a 
of  it  can  be  given  in  a  few  words),  the  first  of  all  the  po  i.*^ 
of  chivalry  and  romance.  A  knowledge  of  Bojardo* &  In- 
namorato  is,  however,  required  for  the  proper  understan'Vr.^- 
of  the  Furioso,  In  both  poems  there  are  hcentious  poAsd^  -, 
which  render  them  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  youth. 

Ariosto,  after  spending  ten  years  in  writing  his  poem,  p*  V- 
lished  it  in  one  volume  quarto,  at  Ferrara.  in  April,  1  ^1«.  >' 
forty  cantos,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  forty-six.  H- 
sold  1 00  copies  of  it  to  the  bookseller  Gigli  of  Ferrara,  fn-  j  - 
scud i ;  about  1 5  pence  per  copy.  He  dedicated  it  to  Cani .  :i . ! 
Ippolito,  who,  after  perusing  it,  is  said  to  have  asked  '  w! »  -  - 
he  had  picked  up  so  many  absurdities  ? '  Whether  thl>  *  > 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Ariosto  gained  no  favour  v  •\ 
his  patron  by  his  work,  in  which  he  had  introdu<^ed  I  - 
praises  and  those  of  his  family  in  so  many  places.  Bt:t  Ha- 
Cardinal  had  no  taste  for  poetry ;  he  was  a  busy  man  ! 
the  world,  and  he  told  Ariosto  that  'he  wouW'havc  r»'' 
better  satisfied  if,  instead  of  praising  him  in  idle  vcrv?. 
had  been  more  assiduous  in  his  service.'  (Ariosto,  Satir^i 

In  1517,  the  Cardinal,  being  about  to  set  off  for  Gmn 
Hungary,  of  which  he  was  archbishop,  asked  Aric^to  « 
follow  him  there,  but  the  poet  excused  himself  on  thr*  f 
of  his  health,  which  was  very  delicate.    His  brother  A ' 
sandro,  however,  accompanied  the  Cardinal.    The  mr  - 
quence  of  Ariosto  s  refusal  was,  thai  his  patron  was  off< -t. - '   * 
and  some  time  after  his  departure  a  small  pension  whi<  u    ■ 
had  allowed  him  was  stopped.    After  the  Cardinal's  ("'e  -' ' 
in  1520,  Ariosto  was  called  by  the  Duke  Alfonso  to  ' 
own  service,  in  which  he  always  experienced  the  kini'-  • 
treatment.    It  ought  to  be  observed,  in  justice  to  Can!  • 
d  Este,  that,  although  he  showed  no  sympathy  for  th^  poe:  • 
merits  of  Ariosto,  it  was  he,  nevertheless,  wbo  first  patn<n' 
and  brought  him  into  notice,  and  introduced  him  U*  : 
brother,  to  the  Medici,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time :  :  r 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Cardinal  IppoUto,  ArkMto  pn)l>:i 
would  not  have  had  the  leisure,  the  spirit,  or  the  moan^  •• 
writing  and  printing  his  poem,  at  a  time  when  the  patron:  .• 
of  the  great  was  a  necessary  encouragement  to  an  aut*   r 
The  trifling  pension  of  twenty-five  soudi  evety  four  roont:-. 
which  Ariosto  mentions  as  being  stopped,  was  not  the  •    ;  s 
remuneration  which  he  had  from  the  Cardinal:  throtjL 
his  interest  he  enjoyed  certain  ecclesiastical  pennii«it»-». 
such  as  one-third  of  the  profits  of  the  anhieplscopa)  ci   r  • 
celry  of  Milan  (about  1 00  scudi  yearly),  although  he  wa»  r  - 
ordained  priest  nor  even  subdeacon,  but  had  only  taken  th- 
minor  orders  which  are  not  attended  by  binding  tow*,  »•" 
wore  the  clerical  dress.     (Ariosto,  Satira  iL  and  m^  i'  ' 
also  Mazzuchelli,  Scriitori  d Italia,  Biography  of  An'^<* 
Ariosto  had  also  the  revonion  of  the  rectondrip  of  St*^/ 
Agata,  in  Romagna,  the  incumbent,  an  old  maternal  r^ ' 
tive,  having  mado  it  over  to  him.    We  ought  not  to  j\"  :. 
of  Ariosto  s  permanent  feelings  towards  his  patrons  t:>  *• 
the  fits  of  poetical  querulousnesa  in  which  he  OGcasior.i.  x 
indulges  in  his  satires,  for  in  the  very  midst  ^  them  «r  .>  ^. 
perceive  much  grateful  regaxd  and  affection  for  both   \  . 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke.    The  Duke  indeed,  li^  Aruwt .  - 
own  acknowledgment,  behaved  liberally  to  him.    Thn>i  .- 
his  munificence  the  poet  was  ensued  to  build  hiniM  it  \ 
house  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  garden,  opposita  the  ebun  \ 
of  S.Benedetto,  at  Ferrara.    In  February,  16SU  At!  --ti 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  with  maar  fom*^ 
ti»ns,  but  still  in  forty  cantos  only;  this  edition  is  r.  -i 
extremely  rare,  e\*en  more  so  than  the  first 

In  1522,  having  applied  to  the  Doke  for  some  m  ?# 
active  and  lucrative  employment,  he  waa  sent  wm  sm-t^rr.  ■- 
to  the  mountain  district  of  Garfagnana,  a  depeQdeiM-\ 
Mo<lena,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Afieiini::  •<. 
and  bordering  upon  Lucca.    This  country  had  jufft  retu. 
to  the  allegiance  of  tlie  House  of  Este,  after jrhmm^  > 
occupied  by  the  Popo  and  the  FlorenlinfflJ,  "Hic  pcc; 
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mnm  LMithii.  WbeihAr  the  ebaige  was  ironical  mr  not 
(MoDtucla  conjectures  the  fonner),  it  serves  to  corroborate 
the  preoedinff  date,  since  Cleanthes  succeeded  Zeno  about 
B.C.  264.  We  kno«r  nothing  further  of  the  life  or  death  of 
Aristarchus. 

Archimedes  (in  the  Arenofius)  attributes  to  Aristarchus 
the  opinion  that  the  earth  mores  round  the  sun,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  held  bv  Pythagoras  and 
Phiiolaus.  His  words  are, '  He  (Aristarchus)  says,  that  the 
fixed  stars  and  sun  remain  without  motion,  but  that  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  the  sun  being  in  the  centre .  and  that  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars,  which  has  the  same  centre  as  the  sun,  is  so 
great  that  the  circle  described  by  the  earth  bears  no  more 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  than  the  centre 
qf  a ephere  does  to  ite  surface'  Archimedes  then  proceeds 
to  combat  the  singular  notion  contained  in  the  last  words. 
The  passage  from  Plutarrh*s  treatise  on  the  moon,  above 
referred  to,  states  that  Aristarchus  supposed  the  heavens 
to  be  fixeil,  and  that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle 
iXo^oi)  ffvcXov),  at  the  same  time  revolving  round  her  own 
axis.  We  learn  also  from  Archimedes,  that  Aristarchus 
supposed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  the  720th 
part  of  the  zodiac,  that  is,  half  a  degree.  This  is  about  2/ 
too  little. 

One  small  work  of  Aristarchus  has  come  down  to  us, '  On 
the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  which 
makes  no  mention  of  the  preceding  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  the  earth*s  motion.  The  scope  of  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  translation  of  the  introduction  (from  Wallis's 
edition).  Tne  brackets  contain  remarks,  mostly  from  De- 
lambre. 

'  I.  The  moon  receives  light  firom  the  sun.  [This  was 
asserted  before  Aristarchus.] 

*  8.  The  earth  is  a  mere  point  or  centre  when  compared 
with  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  [This  is  wrong,  since  the 
moon  would  then  appear  at  the  same  point  of  the  heavens 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  case.]   • 

'  3.  When  the  moon  appears  halved,  the  great  circle  sepa- 
rating the  light  and  dark  part  of  the  muon  passes  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  [A  very  simple  truth,  but  a  great 
step  in  astronomy,  as  giving  rise  to  the  first  determination 
of  the  relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  principle 
of  which  was  correct.] 

*  4.  In  the  preceding  case,  the  angle  between  the  sun  and 
moon  is  less  than  a  quadrant  by  its  thirtieth  part.  [That  is, 
the  angle  is  87^;  whereas  89°  50'  is  nearer  the  truth.] 

*  5.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  [that  is, 
the  section  through  which  the  moon  passes  in  an  eclipse]  is 
twice  that  of  the  moon.  [This  would  give  it  64' ;  it  is  nearer 
to  82'.] 

'  6.  The  moon  subtends  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  sign. 
[This  would  make  the  apparent  diameter  2°,  which  is  four 
times  too  great.] 

'  Hence  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  more 
than  18  times  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  less  than  20 
times ;  that  is,  when  the  moon  appears  halved.    And  the 

freal]  diameter  of  the  sun  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
real]  diameter  of  the  moon.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  bears 
to  that  of  the  moon  a  greater  proportion  than  19  to  3,  but 
a  less  pronortion  than  43  to  6,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  found  of  the  ratio  of  the  distances,  the  shddow  of  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  s  subtending  the  15th  part  of  a  sign.* 

The  preceding  deductions  follow  correctly  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  and  of  course  partake  of  their  numerical 
inaccuracy.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  proved  shows 
that  the  (ireeks  of  this  period  had  no  trigonometry  what- 
ever ;  not  even  a  table  of  chords,  and  the  limits  given  are 
tiot  so  close  as  those  which  might  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  data  by  a  ruler  and  compasses.    There  are  several 

Sropof>itions  on  the  relative  bulks  of  the  three  bodies,  de- 
uced by  common  methods. 

There  is  a  commentary  of  Pappus  upon  the  work  of  Aris- 
tarchus, which  has  been  given  (in  part  at  least)  by  Wallis  in 
his  edition. 

From  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutarch  (nXoritfvura  Ciyri}- 
iiara.  8),  in  which  the  report  of  Archimedes  is  corroborated, 
Delambre  infers  that  Aristarchus  attributed  day  and  night 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth«  It  is  hanl  to  see  how  he  could 
do  otherwise,  if  he  supposed  Ae  sun  fixed. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Aristarchus,  published 
by  Roberval  at  Paris,  in  1643,  on  the  System  of  the  World. 
But  this  appears  to  have  been  pn>b«Uy  ene  of  the  restorth 


Horn  of  whieh  w«  bcv6  spokm  in  AFOL&omv9«  m  Dm* 
cartes  and  several  othen  affirm  that  it  waa  written  by 
Roberval  himself,  and  Wallis  ataerts  that  this  tad  wu 
perfectly  well  understood  by  the  Frenoht  bofth  at  the  time 
of  publication  and  in  hia  time. 

Vitruvius  speaks  highly  of  Aiistarchus,  as  the  invent<ir 
of  many  useful  machines,  and,  in  particular,  of  a  dial  wliK-h 
he  terms  scapke.  This  dial  is  decribed  by  Maruani:^ 
Capella  (cited  by  Weidler),  from  which,  and  partly  from 
the  name,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  a  part  oi  a  concate 
hemisphere,  with  a  st^le  ending  in  the  centre,  so  tlwt  hy 
drawing  the  equator,  «c.  inside  the  hemisphere,  the  stm  V 
position  mieht  be  found  by  marking  the  extremity  of  t).'- 
shadow.  Montuda  describes  one,  dug  ovt  at  Tuaculum  in 
1741,  which,  since  Cicero  describes  such  an  instrument, 
is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  him«  (Mont  Hist,  A/uVf. 
i.  721 ;  a  drawing  is  given.) 

The  principal  editions  of  Aristarchus  are  the  Latin  tr&n-^- 
lation  of  Valla,  Venice,  1498,  oontaining  the  commentary  <  f 
Pappus;  and  of  Commandine,  Pesaro,  1572;  the  Gnn  k 
text  of  Wallis,  Oxford,  1688,  with  a  commentary  and  Ccm«> 
mandine*s  version,  which  edition  was  also  reprinted  in  t}  •* 
second  volume  of  Wallis's  works,  Oxfbrd,  1699*  A  tkv  v 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appran  i 
at  Paris  in  1810,  8vo.  There  is  also  a  French  transUti'ii 
by  M.  do  Fortia  D'Urban ;  Paris,  Didot,  1823. 

ARISTARCHUS,  the  critic,  the  son  of  Aristarrhnv 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Samothrace;  but  he  abandciM^J 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  country ,  in  order  to  settle  m 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Alexandria.    The  L':-: 
of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  he  is  stated  to  ha\  «> 
flourished  about  B.C.  158.     Ptolemy  Fhilometor,  kintr  •>! 
Egypt,  reigned  from  B.C.  181  to  145,  and  Aristarrhu«  wi« 
the  preceptor  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  by  his  uncle  Pi  - 
leray  Euergetes  II.  at  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  145  ii.c . 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8.)    Aristarehus  was  the  disciple  of  Ar.^- 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  «'  .. 
flourished  about  200  b.c,  and  was  the  first  (Grecian  ^ ::  . 
laid  the  principles  of  philological  criticism  upon  a  »ou}A 
and  accurate  basis ;  thus  he^was  the  first  to  inquire  «  m 
precision  into  the  genuineness  of  the  early  Greek  wnL!.i;«.. 
and  into  the  grammatical  analogy  of  the  Greek  lantruaL"* 
he  likewise  introduced  the  use  of  the  Greek  accents,  as  1 1-  . 
may  now  be  seen  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  (W «  .'. 
Pro/eg.  ad  Homer,  s.  44).      Aristarchus  siicceed<>«l    I  * 
master  Aristophanes  (for  whose  opinions  he  is  statinl  «.• 
have  entertained  great  respect),  as  head  of  the  graroroatii-  .1 
and  critical  school  of  Alexandria ;   and  obtained  in   tl  ^t 
capacity,  by  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  tan-  i.n 
writings,  a  reputation  greater  than  any  other  critic  of  aiiu 
quity.    Forty  grammarians  are  stated  to  have  procev<i.  \ 
from  his  school  (Suidas  in  'Aptartipxos),  who  doubtless  i*'>:>- 
tributed  to  spread  his  fame  over  Greece  and  tha  neighKiJr- 
ing  countries.    His  name  was  hiffhly  celebrated  among  \  .5 
contemporaries;  thus  Panetius  the  philosopher  called  h.  : 
a  diviner,  from  his  fiusility  in  conjecturing  the  meaninif    f 
poets  ifi6vri£,  Athensua  xiv.  p.  634.  C.) ;  and  after   I  * 
death,  his  authority  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  Horace  a;  i 
Cicero  used  Aristarchus  as  a  general  name  lor  a  irTc-ut 
critic  (De  Arte  Poet,  450.  Ejpist.ad  Att,  1.  14),  and  SeMu% 
Empiricus  mentions  him  with  Plato  and  other  such  emin«^i.t 
names  {Adv.  Mat/iem.  ix.  s.  110)  ;  one  of  the  scLolia«t^  i.. 
Homer  likewise  expresses  an  opinion  (which  a  m<Hit:n 
critic  has  applied  to  other  persons),  that  it  is  better  to  ••.t 
with  Aristarchus   than  to  be   right  with  Hermapias,   l 
grammarian  of  little  note  (ad  IL  2.15). 

The  critical  works  of  Aristarchus  appear  to  have  It^-r 
very  voluminous,  but  they  are  now  all  lost,  and  arv  o-  :> 
known  fi-ora  extracts  and  citations  preserved  in  other  w  r.»«'*. 
His  chief  work  was  his  edition  of  the  Ilwd  and  Otfyv.«^v  ; 
in  which,  1.  he  revised  the  text,  partly  by  means  t»f  :;,• 
comparison  of  MSS.,  and  partly  by  conjecture;  i  hf 
divided  the  two  poems  into  twentv>four  parts  or  book.*,  e»^^ 
distinguished  by  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  m  il  f 
Alexandrine  age  contained  twenty-four  letters  (/iHvrfM^  '- 
Horn.  Poesi,  in  Ernesti's  Homer,  vol.  v.  p.  152) ;  and  <  Ur 
placed  certain  critical  marks  before  certain  lines,  aome  dci.tn- 
ing  that  the  verses  so  marked  conUined  something  worthy  » f 
notice,  and  others  that  they  were  spurious ;  the  last  were  mt-rt  t 

straight  lines  thu|5 ,  in  the  form  of  a  spit  or  ^VK  .-. 

whence  6fiikiZHv  in  Greek  and  obelo  notare  in  Latin,  •  to  mark 
with  an  obelus,*  meant  to  mark  as  spurious.  The  reasons  U  r 
the  changes  which  be  made  ik  the  text,  «id  te  tiie  mack* 
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«!iic1i  he  prefixed  to  the  venes,  and  his  explanations  of 
doubtfiil  passages,  he  appears  to  have  given  separately  in 
some  of  Lis  commentaries  or  vwofivrifiaraf  of  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  written  more  than  800  books.  (Suidas  in  v.) 
Probably  these  books  were  not  longer  than  such  divisions  as 
we  should  now  call  chapters ;  these  commentaries,  however, 
included  not  only  his  labours  on  Homer,  but  also  illustra- 
tions of  Hesiod,  Archilochus,  Aleaeus,  Anacreon,  .Aschylus, 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Aratus,  and  other  poets. 
Of  th^e  latter  productions  of  Aristarchus  few  remnants 
have  been  preserved ;  of  his  Homeric  criticisms,  however, 
a  large  part  is  extant  in  the  Scholia  to  Homer,  ftom  which 
a  tolend>Iv  complete  notion  of  his  mode  of  treating  an- 
cient Greek  poets  may  be  formed.   One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  bis  criticism  is  the  boldness  with  which  he 
condemned  numinous  verses  as  unworthy  ai  Homer,  and 
ag  manifest  inierpolations  of  a  later  age.     Various  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  these  judgments  of  Aristarchus ;  some 
moderns  having  thought  that  his  method  was  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrary  and  uncritical,  while  others  have  thought 
that  he  exercised  a  sound  and  modest  discretion.    There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  Aristarchus  in  rejecting  verses  of 
Homer  for  the  most  part  did  not  rely  on  the  faith  of  ancient 
oopies,  bat  trusted  merely  to  his  own  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  traces  of  interpolation  ;  '  as  Aristarchus  (says  Cicero,  to 
his  correspondent)  denies  that  Homer  wrote  the  verses  of 
which  he  does  not  approve,  so  do  you  suppose  that  what- 
ever part  of  my  letters  may  be  wanting  in  clearness  is  not 
written  by  me.*     (Epist,  ad  Fam.  iii.  U,  and  see  Clinton, 
Fagt,  Heuen,  part  iii.  pp.  492-5.)    Whatever  theory  may 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  Uie  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  whether  we  suppose  that  the   lUad  and  Odyssey 
were  both  entirely  written  by  one  poet,  or  that  each  was  the 
work  of  a  sepante  poet;  or  that  they  were  a  series  of 
rhapsodies  composed  by  a  number  of  early  bards,  whose 
>':attered  songs»  being  originally  like  the  old  Spanish  and 
SiOtch  ballads,  were  afterwards  collected  and  joined  to- 
gt*ther ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  every  part  must  have  re- 
ceived its  proper  form  from  its  original  author ;  and  that 
verses  and  passages  might  have  been  improperly  introduced 
at  a  later  date  by  the  reciters  of  these  poems.    Now  these 
interpolations,  if  any  such  existed,  were  doubtless  made  be- 
fore the  age  when  the  lUad  and  Odyssey  were  first  reduced 
to  writing ;   and  therefore  they  could  not  be  detected  by 
the  mere  comparison  of  manuscripts.    Consequently,  Aris- 
turchus  ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  rashness  for  condemn- 
ing verses  of  Homer  which  nught  be  found  in  all  the  MSS., 
nor  should  it  be  said  with  Cicero  that  he  rejected  those 
verses  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  simply  because  he  did 
not  approve  of  them ;  he  rejected  them  beicause  he  thought 
them  unworthy  of  Homer«  and  inconsistent  wtth  the  gene- 
ral character  of  his  poetry  and  language.    If  the  existence 
of  any  additions  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  considerably 
later  dale  than  the  body  of  the  poem  (as  the  last  book  of  the 
Odyssey),  is  ever  susceptible  of  proof,  it  can  only  be  esta- 
bbsiied  by  such  probalAe  and  indirect  arguments  as  those 
enoploycd  by  Aristarchus  in  justification  of  his  obeli. 

Tlie  division  of  Homer  into  books  was  doubtless  made  by 
Aristarchus  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  which  were  im- 
portant to  critics  such  as  himself;  and  it  has  been  retained 
on  that  account  ever  since  his  time.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  as  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c.,  in  citing  HQmei\ 
refer  by  description  to  the  part  of  the  poem  which  they 
mean,  as  the  exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  descent  into  hell, 
the  battle  of  liie  gods,  &c. 

Aristarchus  d^  not  confine  his  criticism  to  grammatical 
and  metrical  questbns,  but  he  also  gave  historical  and 
geographical  illustrations  of  the  author's  text.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  he  considered  Homer  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  placed  him  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration, 
sixty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heradid»,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  (Incertus  de 
Ufrm,  Pvesi,  m  Emestrs  Homer,  vol.  v.  p.  15l»  comp.  Wolf, 
Proi.  /Tom.  p.  cdvL)  His  notes  on  the  mythology  and 
geography  of  Homer,  preserved  in  tiie  scholia,  are  very 
nuznerouB.  (Bee  Lefan.  deArisiarM  Studiis  Homends, 
pp.  167*256.) 

Aristarchus  published  two  editions  of  his  recension  of 
Homer,  as  appears  firom  numerous  passages  in  the 
Hcholia  to  Homer,  where  the  differences  between  the  reading 
of  tbe  first  and  second  editions  are  noticed.  (Lehrs.  tb, 
p.  27).  His  recension  became  the  established  text  of  the 
iiiad  and  Odyemfft  not  only  sanag  the  grammarians  of 


Alexandria,  and  their  disciples;  hut  among  the  eopjrisls 
from  whose  transcripts  the  modem  versions  of  Homer  nave 
been  derived  since  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  scholia 
to  the  Iliad,  moreover,  a  constant  reference  is  made  to  the 
explanations  and  obeli  of  Aristarchus,  whose  opinion  is  often 
stated  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  as  if  he  was  pie* 
eminently  the  commentator  of  Homer.  (W(^  ProL  ad 
Horn,  B,  47.) 

Besides  his  edition  of  Homer  and  his  Commentaries,  he 
wrote  some  short  works  addressed  to  individuals,  as  to 
Philetas  and  to  Comanus,  the  chief  cup-bearer  of  the  ting 
(Proclus  ad  Heeiod.  Op.  et  Di.  97).;  a  treatise  on  the  Para^ 
dox  of  Zeno,  and  another  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyss^,  are  also 
mentioned.  (Lehrs.  p.  25.)  These  writings,  which  probably 
were  occasional  productions,  were  considered  less  accurate  and 
elaborate  than  his  Commentaries  (see  SchoL  ^.  ii.  1 1 1 ;  Lehn. 
pp.  20-6).  He  wrote  also  in  defence  of  analogy  in  matten 
of  criticism,  against  Crates  the  grammarian,  who  defended 
the  principle  of  anomaly.  (W(^,  ib,  p.  ccxxx.)  He  is  like- 
wise stated  to  have  contended  at  rergamus  with  Crates* 
who  was  a  native  of  that  town ;  and  Zenodotus  of  Melius  (a 
different  person  from  his  m(ne  celebrated  namesake  of 
Ephesus),  a  disciple  of  Crates,  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of 
the  verses  in  Homer  rejected  by  Aristarchus.  (Suidas  im 
Zi^vQ^oroc,  oomp.  Clinton,  F.  H,,  part  iii.  p.  491.)  Late  m 
his  life  he  appears  to  have  retired  from  Alexandria  to 
Cyprus,  where,  being  afiiicted  with  a  dropsy,  he  died  of 
voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  72 ;  leaving  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Alexandrine  school  his  disciple  Ammonias. 
(Suidas  in  *Afifu!wio£,)  He  had  two  sons,  named  Aris- 
tarchus and  Aristagoras,  who  were  both  idiots ;  the  former 
was  sold  as  a  slave  (probably  because  he  was  a  burden 
to  his  family),  but  having  been  brought  by  his  master  to 
Athens,  he  was  redeemed  by  the  Athenians,  out  of  respect 
(as  it  appears)  for  his  illustrious  father.    (Suidas  in  v.) 

ARISTI'DES  CApurrci^fic),  son  of  Lysimachus,  a  great 
Athenian  statesman  and  general,  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  delii^ery  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  invasion.  He 
was  of  the  tribe  Antiochis,  and  bom  in  Alopece,  a  demos  of 
Attica.  •  Some  doubt  exists  concerning  nis  endowments 
of  wealth  and  birth — a  question  of  so  Uttle  importance 
that  we  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Plutarch,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  his  personal 
history  is  almost  exclusively  derived,  has  given  us  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  state.  Several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  probity  are 
told  by  that  amusing,  but  not  very  accurate  author,  which, 
accor&ig  to  this  arrangement  of  his  life,  ought  to  have 
occurred  before  the  Persian  war;  but  the  date  of  their  occur- 
rence is  not  fixed,  and  they  contain  no  distinct  mention  of 
Aristides's  public  employments,  except  that  he  was  twice 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens.  Plutarch 
further  states,  that  Themistocles  and  others,  whose  mal- 
practices he  had  exposed,  had  influence  enough  to  procure 
his  condemnation  on  a  charge  of  malversation ;  but  that,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  more  virtuous  citizens,  the  fine  imposed 
on  him  was  remitted,  and  he  was  again  elected  to  the  office 
of  chief  treasurer.  It  appears  that  he  was  early  opposed  in 
poUtics  to  Themistocles,  whose  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
temper  led  him  to  promote  both  his  own  and  his  country's 
benefit  by  measures  quite  at  variance  with  the  integrity 
and  straightforward  temper  of  Aristides.  But  the  first 
distinct  notice  which  we  possess  of  his  public  life  is,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  commanders  who  directed  the  Athenian 
army,  b.  c.  490,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Dads  and  Artaphemes.  This  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  to  Aristides  the  honour  of  having 
first  yielded  his  turn  of  command  to  Miltiades,  and  by  hS 
example  and  authority  having  carried  the  dissentients  wiA 
him.  (For  a  friller  account  of  these  circumstances,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  see  Miltiades,  and  Histcncal 
Parallels,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  Plutarch  adds,  that  when  the 
Athenians  marched  back  to  their  capital  in  haste,  to  prevent 
the  flying  Persians  from  making  any  attempt  on  it  by  sea, 
Aristides  was  left  with. the  men  of  his  own  tribe  to  guard 
the  valuable  spoil  of  the  Persian  camp ;  being  selected  fiv 
that  duty  on  account  of  his  incorruptible  honesty.  But 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  (vi.  109>.  never  even 
mentions  Aristides's  name.  This  proceeded  from  no  un* 
friendly  feeling ;  for  the  historian  (viii.  79)  bears  testimony 
to  him  as  the  'iustest  and  best  roan  in  Athens.*  Tb» 
silence  would  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  Aristides  did  really 
aet  «o  iBmoKteata  part  in  the  aotion  as  hisi>iogfiapber  wouU 
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have  tia  believe.  That  he  did  distinguish  himself  is.  however, 
ren(lcre<l  probable  by  his  having  been  elected  archon 
ep6mjmo9  in  the  following  year.     (Plut.  Arist  c.  5.) 

Of  the  transactions  of  his  magistracy  we  have  no  account. 
In  the  sixth  year  after  it  (b.c.  483),  he  was  banished  by  the 
process  called  ostracism,  A  person  less  obnoxious  to  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  which  dictated  that  singular  expedient, 
whether  of  jealousy  or  precaution,  could  hardly  have  been 
found ;  but  the  practices  of  Themistocles  prevailed  with  the 
suspicious  temper  of  the  Athenians  agamst  the  approved 
integrity  of  his  rival,  though  so  well  recognized,  according 
to  a  story  told  by  Plutarch,  as  to  have  already  acquired  for 
him  the  appellation  of  *  the  Just.'  In  the  third  vear  after- 
wards (B.C.  480),  ihe  eventful  transactions  of  tne  Persian 
invasion  under  Xerxes  took  place.  At  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium,  Aristides  was  still  in  exile ;  but  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis  he  was  recalled,  with  other  exiles.  In  the  night 
preceding  that  memorable  battle,  he  passed  from  the  island 
of  iEgina  through  the  Persian  fleet,  bearing  intelligence  to 
his  countrymen  that  they  were  surrounded,  and  that  flight, 
which  they  were  then  meditating,  was  no  longer  possible. 
(Herod,  viii.  79.)  The  details  of  the  action  do  not  belong  to 
this  place.  (See  Historical  Parallels,  p.  360,  and  Salamis.) 
We  have  only  to  state  that  Aristides,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenians,  landed  on  the  small  island  of  Psyttaleia,  near 
Salamis,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  Persian  troops  stationed 
on  that  island.  (Herod,  viii.  95  ;  Plut.  c.  9.)  With  respect  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  combated  Themistocles's 
advice  to  sail  for  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge 
built  by  Xerxes ;  and  recommended,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  facility  for  evacuating  Greece  should  be  given  to 
the  Persians. 

Before  the  battle  of  Platsea,  fought  in  September,  b.c.  479, 
he  was  reinstated  in  all  and  more  than  his  former  favour  with 
his  countrymen.  The  answer  returned  to  Mardonius's  offer 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  is  said  by  Plutarch 
to  nave  been  dictated  by  him :  *  Tell  Mardonius  that  the 
Athenians  say,  while  the  sun  goes  in  the  same  course  as  he 
is  now  going,  we  will  never  make  peace  with  Xerxes;  but  we 
will  fight  him,  trusting  in  the  gods,  who  fight  with  us,  and 
the  heroes,  whose  temples  and  statues  he,  making  no  ac- 
count of  them,  has  burnt.'  (Herod  viii.  1 43.)  Aristides  was 
one  of  the  amlMissadors  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartans 
for  their  tardiness  in  sending  succours  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened second  invasion  of  Attica  by  Mardonius ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Platsa,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  general  (or partly 6^  auTOKpdrwp)  of  the  Athenian 
troops,  and  signalized  his  moderation  in  a  dispute  with  the 
TegeatiD  concerning  the  right  of  occupying  the  left  wing  of 
the  allied  army,  the  second  post  in  point  of  honour,  the  right 
wing  being  always  held  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  '  We  came 
here,'  he  said,  *  not  to  talk,  but  to  fight  Since,  however, 
the  Tegeatao  have  advanced  their  claims  to  renown,  both  in 
old  times  and  of  late,  it  is  necessary  that  we  also  should  ex- 

5 lain  to  you  our  claims  to  priority  over  the  Arcadians.* 
*hen,  after  enumerating  the  warlike  glories  of  his  country- 
men, he  added,  '  But  this  is  no  time  to  wrangle  about 
place.  We  are  ready  to  obey  you*  LacedsBmonians,  wher- 
ever, and  against  whomsoever,  you  choose  to  station  us;  and 
wherever  we  are,  we  will  do  our  best.  Command  us>  there- 
fore, as  men  who  will  obey.*  The  Lacedemonians  answered 
by  acclamation,  that  tha  Athenians  were  more  worthy  than 
the  Tegeatoa  to  lead  the  left  wing.  (Herod,  ix.  27.)  It  is  to 
be  observed  here  (as  of  the  answer  returned  to  Mardonius), 
that  what  Plutarch  says  of  Aristides,  Herodotus  says  of  the 
Atheoians  genmnlly.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that 
on  both  oocaaiona  the  people  acted  under  the  guidance  of 
iheir  leader :  and  that  the  words  so  full  of  wisdom,  spirit, 
•nd  moderation,  agreeing  sq  well  with  the  character  of 
Aristidea*  wera  really  prompted  or  delivered  by  him. 

Not  long  after  the  restoration  of  Athens»  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  Xerxes  andMardonius*  an  impiwtant  change 
tookple^e  in  the  comrtitntioa :  though  ^opposed  to  the  prin- 
oiples  of  those  with  whom  Aristidea  genecally  acted»  ili  was 
aupportad  at  least,  if  not  •  hrougiit  forward  by  him.  By 
Solans  laws,  noUe  deaoent  aiad  a  definiite > amount  c^ 
property  were  required  as  qualiflcatioiu  in  caadidatea  for 
tlie  higW  offieea.  It  waa  now  thought,  either  that  in  the 
mat  exertions  Hade  for  the  exiatonoe  of  4he  state,  ill 
had  merited  aUke,  and  all  we«e  therefore  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  difeciion  of  public  affaira;  or  that  the 
Auvo  aumeroua  data  who  were  oxcluded  by  Uw  from  the 
»dminiatnUioD|  bftving  anna  in  their  hands,  and  prpud 


of  their  recent  exertions  and  raceeas,  would  scarce!)  t  «• 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  their  former  political  inferior  *t\. 
Aristides.  therefore,  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  law.  J. . 
which  all  were  rendered  eligible  to  the  archonship.  u.t..- 
out  regard  either  to  Wrth  or  wealth.    [See  Ahchon.] 

Aristides  was  the  colleague  of  Thucydides  in  an  embavvy 
to  Sparta,  when  the  Spartan  .government  interfered  to 
prevent  the  rebuilding  Of  the  walls  of  Athens,  destroyed  hv 
the  Persians.  (Thucyd.  i.  91.)  Cicero  relates  a  storj-  (Of'' 
iii.  1 1),  told  in  a  sligntly  different  manner  by  PluUrclu  that 
Themistocles,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  announced  lo  ihi- 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  scheme  to  pn^) -•»>'-» 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  state,  but  of  such  a  nature  tb  a 
it  could  not  safely  be  made  public.  Upon  this  he  was  di- 
sired  to  communicate  it  to  Aristides,  who  rnmrtcd  t^^t 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous,  or  less  nonourii>».f'  - 
and  the  proposal  was  dropped  without  further  iDQur\. 
The  measure  proposed,  according  to  Cicero  and  Vaiemi^ 
Maxiraus  (vi.),  was  to  bum  the  LacedsBmoniao  fleet  it 
Gythium ;  according  to  Plutarch,  to  bum  the  dock-yard  of  the 
Grecians  {vavvraQfiov  rHv  *£XX4vwv),  by  which  we  supp<»c 
the  confederate  fleet  was  meant.  It  is  difficult  to  coocet>*' 
how  either  measure  could  be  reconciled  with  sound  po^*^'^. 
any  more  than  with  j  ustice.  Diodorus  (xi.  42)  baa  a  difl«ri-  n  t 
version  still  of  the  same  story,  agreeing  in  the  one  pOt{<t 
of  the  proposal  of  Themistocles  being  referred  to  Aristides. 

B.C.  477,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Lacodsmoniana,  ^^\m^ 
cially  of  the  commander-in-chief  Pausaniaa,  induced  tt*v* 
Ionian  Greeks  to  decline  serving  under  him.  They  ofitrirtl 
the  command  of  the  confederacy  to  Athens,  whose  slnp-^ 
at  that  time  were  under  the  command  of  Aristidos ;  ar.ti 
to  his  moderation  and  probity,  and  to  the  favourable  opini'^i 
entertained  of  the  Athenian  character,  mainly  throuiiu 
his  virtues,  that  transfer  of  the  command  is  chiefly  Ui  l « 
ascribed,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  what  is  cut  it  •! 
by  historians  the  Athenian  rule  in  Greece,  which  m  i<» 
overthrown  seventy-two  years  afterwards,  at  the  end  ••: 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Under  this  new  arraneoroc  ( 
the  Greeks  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  i»}aiuj«. 
and  Thrace,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  cnga$:«  i 
to  maintain  a  fleet  sufiicient  to  prosecute  the  wair  v^ita 
Persia.  Each  state'  was  assessed  to  furnish  a  cv^rt*!'i 
sum  of  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  460  talents : 
and  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  asseaaisont  «•« 
executed  by  Aristides  with  such  fairness,  that,  aoconlj.^* 
to  Diodorus  (xi.  47),  he  obtained  the  highest  prai^  !  : 
justice.  Deputies  from  the  states  met  in  the  sacred  i%lu!  >; 
of  Delos,  where  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  appointed  for  i'»'* 
common  treasury,  and  oflicers  called  He|lenotamia»«  'Lrv.' 
surers  of  the  Grecians,'  of  whom  the  chief  waa  Aristides.  v  i .  • 
appointed  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  common  far  i 

This  is  the  last  public  oflice  in  which  we  know  An2»t.  ir^ 
to  have  been  engaged.    The  precise  time  of  his  death  i«  i   ' 
mentioned  bv  the  early  Greek  historians,  or  by  Pioiar  ■« 
Nepos  says  that  it  occutred  in  tho  fourth  year  aJfter  the  «•«• 
tracism  of  Themistocles,  which  fixes  it  to  467.     Plu:u'^- 
quotes  a  story  from  Craterus  of  \ii%  having  beea  aocu«e^i  •<: 
taking  bribes  from  the  lonians  to  reduce  their  annual  <><  ^ 
tribution  to  the  common  fund,  and  being  fined  fi\e  mtux* 
which  being  unable  to  pay,  he  retired  to  Ionia,  where  ;■ 
died.    But  the  story  is  in  itself  highly  improbable,  and  t 
silence  of  certain  writers  seems  conclusive  against  it:  ;i:i 
Plutarch  himself  argues  against  its  credibility.    He  si  * 
also  that  the  tomb  of  Aristides  was  in  his  own  time  ti>   > 
seen  at  Phalerum»  erected  at  the  chaxge  of  tba  stale.  t«- 
cause  the  patriot  died  so  poor  that  nothing  waa  found  i- 
his  house  to  pay  for  his  burial.     He  left  ehildrrn     i 
son,  Lysimaohus.  who  is  one  of  tho  speakers  in  Pit'    * 
dialogue  of  Laches*  and  two  daughteni  {Plut  87>;  jji 
whom  were  provided  for  by  the  stole.    L>mm>rlHts  i- 
a  pcnaioa  and  a  grant  of  lands  at  Katisa  in  BnbcBa.    \  U:- 
mos.  Lsplin,  cap,  84.)    Aristides  lived  and  died  in  i^crt*. 
afie;   having  borne  the   highest  officea  of  Adkena.  &!  <I 
possessed  tlie.most  tempting  op|iortttnitiea  lor  pocoUt  ■ 
of  any  man  in  Greece;   a  voluntary  notwrtf,  for  kr   t^ 
said  to  have  reftiaed  luago  euma  ofefedlD  htm  by  pn«..t. 
liberality,  aaylng  that '  he  eould  better  boast  of  hia  powi  -• 
than  othera  of  their  ricbea.  wbieh  many  did  ttso  iU«  and  f «  . 
well:-  and  that  it  waa  a  Imcd  thing  to  find  ono  man  i>! 
noble  mind  that  could  away  with  povsrty,  and  ttna  n 
only  night  bo  ashamed  of  povertgr  an  wort  poor  ngainst  u    : 
wills.*  (Norths J'/NiofvA.) 

The  character  of  Aftftides  (so  foe  at  w^  cau  mut  uiix 
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with  this  determination.  We  know  faHhet,  from  explicit 
teBlitnony,  that  he  was  celebrated  in  B.C.  366  (Olymp.  ciii. 
3 ;  Diodorus,  xv.  76) ;  so  that  if  he  lived  to  the  natural  age 
of  man,  he  probably  died  between  B.C.  360  and  330. 

Although  Aristippua  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  his  mode 
of  life  and  his  opinions  were  very  di&rent  from  those  of 
his  master.  Instead  of  imitating  the  chaste,  frugal,  and 
temperate  habits  which  distinguished  Socrates,  he  was  a 
lover  of  sensual  pleasure ;  and  we  leara  from  a  conver- 
sation between  Aristippus  and  his  master,  reported  in 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  that  the  former  deliberately  main- 
tainea  in  argument  the  superiority  of  his  own  habits  of 
life  and  principles  of  conduct.    In  this  discussion,  being 

Eressed  by  the  interrogations  of  Socn^s.  he  asserts  that 
e  does  not  wish  to  take  any  share  in  public  affairs,  that  his 
object  is  to  be  neither  a  governor  nor  a  slave,  but  a  private 
citizen ;  and  that  he  lives  out  of  his  own  countrj'  in  order  to 
escape  from  all  political  duties.  (Xen.  Mem.,  ii.  1.  1-18.) 
He  appears  to  have  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  on  the  popularity  and  versatility  of  his  manners,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  company 
of  all  persons,  and  to  all  varieties  of  fortune  :  hence  Plato  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  wear  with  equal  grace  both  fine  clothes  and  rags.  He 
recommended  to  others,  as  he  practised  himself,  the  pursuit 
of  sensual  pleasure,  saying  that  the  disgrace  consisted  not 
in  enjoying  it,  but  in  being  overcome  by  it  He  attempted 
to  profit  by  circumstances  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  his  own 
wants,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  rather  than  the  slave  of  fortune ; 
whence  Horace  says : — 

*  Nanc  in  ArisUppl  furUm  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rabus,  gnbjnnjfcre  conor.' 

His  principles  and  conduct  made  him  obnoxious  to  Xeno- 
phon,  with  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  been  on  bad  terms, 
and  to  Antisthenes,  the  head  of  the  Cynic  school,  whom  he 
is  reported  to  have  constantly  ridiculed  for  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  65  ;  Suidas  in  'ApiWiinroc.) 
Plato  likewise  aims  a  blow  at  him  in  the  PluedOf  for  passing 
his  time  in  luxurious  enjoyment  at  ^gina,  while  his 
master  Socrates  was  under  sentence  of  death  at  Athens, 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  hours*  sail.  (Plato,  Phcedon,  p.  59, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Demetrius  Phalereus  de  Bloeut,  $  28H.  ed. 
Schneider ;  see  also  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  23,  for  a  saying  of 
Aristippus  against  Plato.)  But  Aristippus,  although  on  bad 
terms  with  Aenophon,  Antisthenes,  and  Plato,  entertained 
friendly  relations  with  iCschines,  another  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  recommended  him  as  a  teacher  of  j^ilosophy 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syi-acuse.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  60, 
82;  Plutarch  De  cohibenda  Ira,  i.  p.  462.)  He  seems  to 
have  remained  true  to  the  principle  expressed  by  him 
in  his  conversation  with  Socrates,  of  avoiding  his  native 
country,  and  to  have  travelled  to  various  Greek  states ;  thus 
he  passed  much  time  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
ana  he  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  satrap  of 
•  the  Persian  king  in  Asia  Minor.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  79.)  He 
probably  retired  late  in  his  Hfe  to  Cyrene,  where  we  find  his 
family  and  his  school  after  his  death.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86.) 

Aristippus  differed  from  Socrates  and  the  genuine  So- 
eratic  philosophers,  not  only  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  also  in 
taking  money  for  his  instructions  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  65.  comp. 
Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  60.) :  hence  he  is  called  by  Aristotle  a  sophUt 
(Metaph,  ii.  2) ;  a  name  which  Aristotle  never  would  have 
given  to  any  person  whom  he  considered  a  genuine  philo- 
sopher. Aristippus,  when  blamed  for  teaching  for  money, 
defended  himself  (and  it  must  be  confessed  with  some 
reason),  by  saying  that  Socrates  was  provided  for  by  the 
richest  and  greatest  of  the  Athenians,  whereas  he  had 
to  provide  for  himself.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  74.)  Aristippus  is 
reported  once  to  have  sent  five  minas  to  Socrates,  who 
refused  them,  saying  that  his  genius  did  not  permit  him  to 
receive  such  a  gift.    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  65.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristippus  was  the  founder 
of  a  philosophical  school ;  but  it  is  doubtfbl  whether  he  in- 
culcated bis  opinions  in  writing,  or  wheCher,  like  Socrates,  he 
only  imparted  them  orally  to  bis  disciples.  A  list  of  his 
works,  chiefly  dialogues,  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii. 
85),  on  the  authority  of  Panetius  and  Sotion ;  the  Utter  of 
whom  lived  in  b.c.  205»  and  wrote  on  the  history  and  lives 
of  the  Greek  pbilosophers.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hellm.  part  iii. 
p.  526.)  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes,  however,  who  lived  somewhat 
later,  and  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  stated  that  Aristippus 
left  nothinff  in  writing.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  84 ;  Clinton,  ibid. 
p.  565.)    However  thit  ja^  m»  k  ift  Mrtain  that  his  doc- 


trines wen  peipetuAtod  liter  hie  4mA  bf  hie  dengbt« 
Arete,  and  by  another  disciple  named  Antipater  of  Cvrene. 
Arete  was  the  teacher  of  her  son  Aristippne,  who,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  grandfather,  was  called  meirodidarim 
(taught  by  his  mother) :  and  Tbeodorue  the  eibetA  e  phi- 
losopher of  some  note,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  $»€ 
this  Aristippus.  Antipater,  the  other  immediate  euecartenr 
of  the  elder  Aristippus,  is  stated  to  have  had  disciples :  but 
Hegesias  and  Annioeris,  who  were  about  centeiDporenr 
with  Theodorus,  are  the  only  philosopheis  IB  bis  branch  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school  of  whose  opinioDs  anything  is  known. 

As  no  precise  or  detailed  eoeouDt  of  the  doOTses  of  Aru- 
tippus  has  been  preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  confiMiodinc^ 
his  opinions  with  those  of  his  sueeeasors  in  the  Cyrmat<- 
school.    The  later  Cyrenaics  appear  to  heve  mroMrhn^l 
nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  Epieurus:  Arietippos,  hownrr. 
though  agreeing  in  substance  wit^  the  nenl  vfMm  of 
Epicurus,  yet  differed  from  it  in  many  important  pejticuls.r«. 
Aristippus  is  stated  to  have  ooosidered  ethics  as  the  onU 
subject  which  deserved  the  attention  of  aphilosopber :  and  tli 
have  especially  despised  mathematical  and  physical  scienre  a.% 
not  being  concerned  about  the  happiness  of  mankind.  ( An^  t<  .r . 
Metaph.  ii.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL  92.)  Tbe  antiem  Crr^naic*. 
however,  though  they  confined  themselves  to  etbieal  philo- 
sophy, yet  adhered  to  it  only  in  name ;  for  they  di\idv«l 
ethics  into  five  parts,  viz.  1.  on  those  things  whicfa  ongbt  to 
be  pursued  or  avoided :  2.  on  tiie  affections  of  the  nsin'l . 
3.  on  moral  actions:  4.  on  causes:  and  6.  no  broofs :  of 
which  heads  the  first  three  alone  belong  to  moiml  pmldeopb  % , 
while  the  fourth  refers  to  i^vsical,  and  tiie  last  to  lo0cal  in- 
quiries.   Aristippus  held  tnat  tiie  happiness  of  man  ron  - 
sists  in  pleasure,  and  his  misery  in  pain :  bappine«s  Yh\u\: 
merely  an  aggregate  of  pleasures,  and  misery  an  acir-    - 
gate  cf  pains.    That  pleasure  is  the  greatest  good*  be  c  n- 
ceived  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  youngest  cbildr^'n. 
and  even  brute  animals,  seek  it,  and  avoid  its  contrary,  fu.n. 
He  did  not,  Hke  Epicurus,  consider  the  absence  of  pai:.  t  • 
be  pleasure,  or  the  absence  of  pleasure  to  be  pain  :  tor  tn' 
thought  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  accompanied  «'ith  r:  w 
tion,  whereas  the  absence  of  pain  and  pleasure  is  not  acc-ii.- 
panied  with  motion ;  the  former  of  these  two  states  U-  ^"j 
like  sleep.    He  compared  the  three  states  of  which   t;«- 
mind  is  susceptible,  viz.,  pain,  pleasure,  or  the  absenoe  •  •( 
both,  to  the  sea  during  a  storm,  during  a  gentle  breezes  nr*' 
during  a  perfect  calm ;  but  this  analogy  is  not  quite  perlt-i  ?. 
for  the  sea  agitated  by  a  gentle  breeze  is  in  a  middle  >tate 
between  the  storm  and  the  calm ;  whereas  the  absence  Xp  'i 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  die  middle  state  of  the  nu .  «f. 
is  made  to  correspond  to  the  calm,  which  is  not  the  me  '.i .  • 
state  of  the  sea.    He  fhrther  held,  that  all  pleasures,  « )  .  • 
ther  sensual  or  mtellectual,  are  equally  good :  one  arrou*  -. 
even  states  that  he  considered  the  pleasures  of  the  bolt  .« 
superior  to  those  of  the  mind.    Hence  he  taught,  that  hf  >  v- 
ever  immoral  an  action  might  be,  still  the  pleasure  «  hu -li  ft 
causes  is  a  good,  and  desirable  for  its  own  sake.    He  did  n«.f. 
however,  recommend  an  unrestrained  pursuit  of  pleasure 
true  wisdom  (he  thought)  consisted,  not  in  abstaining  fma 
pleasure,  but  in  seeking  it  without  being  carried  awin  bf 
the  love  of  it    Thus  when  reproached  widi  his  viMtl^  t3 
Lais,  he  replied  that  there  was  nothing  disgrace  Ail  in  g^'inr 
to  her;  the  disgrace  consisted  in  not  ueing  able  to  leave  i. 
He  condemned  all  care  for  the  past  or  the  Aiture,  all  k'c-i  '. 
and  all  forethouc[ht,  as  equally  useless;  and  said  t!..:  s 
person  ought  to  think  only  of  the  passing  day,  and,  if  (»•>>.. 
sible,  only  of  the  passing  minute.    He  recommended  «>«:"> 
ness  of  mind  and  moderation  of  desires :  and  he  partiouUrS 
cautioned  his  daughter  Arete  against  oovetousnesa  and  1<  •«  t 
of  money.    He  also  thought  that  the  wise  man  should    < 
free  from  the  passions  of  envy  and  love,  from  super^rit .. 
and  from  the  fear  of  death.    £hidi  is  a  brief  summary  of  t  (•»• 
principal  moral  doctrines  of  Aristippus  which  hat«  tbiet^n  ^  - 
oordcd  by  antient  writers ;  in  which  there  is  less  acut^nt  -  • 
than  is  usually  perceptible  even  In  the  most  mistaken  «\^- 
terns  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  They  do  not  indeed  apTv  ^r 
to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  his  own  time :  for  Ar^v- 
totle,  in  bis  Nicomachean  Ethics,  when  examining  the  vl  f- 
ierent  (pinions  of  philosophers  on  ^  subject  <^  plea^uro, 
takes  no  notice  of  Aristippus.    (See  the  Ltfk  of  Ansi9ff\^» 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Ii.  65-104,  with  Menage  a  nt>ic^ 
Suidas  in  "Kpiimirwoi ;  and  Rittefs  G^sckiehie  der  Pht  ^  - 
Sophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-103.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  accompanied  Alexander  the  GfT-..t 
in  his  campaigns,  of  which  be  wrote  an  account  alter  tkm 
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Uag'tdaiHi.  Tlu8irerl«iioir  lost,if  ooe^tliaehisfftaiho- 
ritiM  for  Anian*0  hutorf  of  Alexander.  (See  Arriaa't 
Prtfaaio  kU  Afiabam.) 

ARISTOBULUS:  levenl  of  this  name  belonged  to  the 
Asmonsaa  dynasty.    [See  Asmonaans.] 

ARISTCyCRACY,  aoootding  to  iteetymologT,  meam  a 
government  of  the  b&$i  or  motteaDeiUani  (ipurroO*  l^ia  name, 
which,  like  opHmaiei  in  Latin,  was  apfplied  to  the  educated 
and  wealthy  eian  in  the  state,  soon  lost  its  moral  and  ob- 
tained a  purely  political  sense }  so  that  aiisteoraey  came  to 
mean  nerely  a  government  of  a/tfV,  the  rich  being  always 
the  miaority  of  a  nation.    When  the  sovereign  power  does 
not  belong  to  one  person,  it  is  shared  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons eith^  greater  or  less  than  half  the  communi^ :  if  this 
number  is  less  than  half,  the  government  is  called  an  aru^ 
tocraey,  if  it  is  ^ater  than  naif,  the  government  is  called 
a  democracy.    Since,  however,  women  and  children  have  in 
all  ages  and  ooimtries  (except  in  cases  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion) been  excluded  tirom  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  estimating  the 
form  of  the  government  is  confined  to  the  adult  males,  and 
does  not  comprehend  every  individual  of  the  society,  like  a 
oeosus  of  population.    Thus,  if  a  nation  contains  2,000,000 
souls,  of  which  500,000  are  adult  males,  if  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  a  body  consisting  of  500  or  600  persons, 
the  ^vemment  is  an  aristocracy :  if  it  is  lodged  in  a  body 
consisting  of  400,000  persons,  the  government  ie  a  demo- 
cracy, though  this  numoer  is  considerably  less  than  half  Uie 
entire  population.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  where  there 
ia  a  class  of  subjects  or  slaves  who  are  excluded  from  all  poli- 
tical rights  and  all  share  in  the  sovereignty,  the  numbers  of 
the  dominant  community  are  alone  taken  into  the  account  in 
determining  the  name  we  are  to  give  to  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment. '  Thus,  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
bid  conquered  a  number  ef  independent  communities  in  the 
islands  of  the  ifigean  Sea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Thraoet  which  were  reduced  to  different  degrees  of  sub- 
jeetion,  but  were  all  substantially  dependent  on  the  Athe- 
nians,   Nevertheless,  as  every  adult  male  Athenian  citizen 
bad  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  called,  not  an  aristocracy,  but  a  democracy. 
Again,  the  Athenians  had  a  claaa  of  slaves,  ibur  or  five  times 
more  numerous  than  the  whole  body  of  citixens  of  all  ages 
and  flexes :  yet  as  a  majority  of  the  citizens  possessed  the 
iovereign  power,  the  government  was  called  a  democracy. 
In  like  manner,  the  government  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  called  a  democracy,  because 
•very  adult  Areeman,  who  is  a  native  or  has  obtained  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by  residence,  has  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  although  the  num- 
ber of  Uie  slaves  in  that  state  exceeds  that  of  the  f^e 
population. 

An  arUtoerQcy%  therefore,  ma^  be  defined  to  be  a  form  of 
frovemment  in  which  the  sovereign  power  Is  divided  among 
\  number  of  persons  less  than  mdf  the  adult  males  of  the 
fnftre  community  where  there  is  not  a  class  of  subjects  or 
Ua>  OS,  or  the  domnant  community  where  there  is  a  class  of 
mUjecta  or  slaves. 

Sometimes  the  word  aristocracy  is  used  to  signify,  not  a 

r«irtxi  of  government,  but  a  class  of  persons  in  a  state.    In 

ills  aenfie  it  is  applied  not  merelv  to  the  persons  composing 

;he  sovereign  body  in  a  state  of  which  the  government  is 

iHi^locratical,  but  to  a  class  or  political  party  in  any  state, 

sbateTor  be  the  form  of  its  government.    When  there  is  a 

privileged  order  of  persons  in  a  community  having  a  title  or 

i\  il  dignity,  and  when  no  person,  not  belonging  to  this  body, 

s  admitted  to  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  this  class  is  often 

ailed  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aiistooratic  party  or  class ;  and 

il  persons  not  belonging  to  it  are  called  the  popular  patty, 

r,  for  shortness,  the  people.    Under  these  circumstances 

oany  rich  per^ns  would  not  belong  to  the  aristocratic  class ; 

>ut  if  a  change  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  state, 

•y  which  the  disabilities  of  the  popular  order  are  removed, 

nd  the  rich  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  sovereign  power,  then 

i»  ricti  become  the  aristocratic  class,  as  opposed  to  the 

uddle  ranks  and  the  poor.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

isitory  of  Florence,  in  which  state  the  nobili  popolanU  or 

i^mlar  nobles  (as  they  were  called),  at  one  time  were  opposed 

}  the  aristocratic  party,  but  by  a  change  in  the  constitution 

emune  themselves  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the 

nemies  of  the  popular  party.    In  England,  at  the  present 

me,  aiiatoeraoy,  as  the  name  of  a  class,  is  generally  applied 

» tiftS  rscAy  as  onpoied  to  the  rest  of  the  community:  some- 


tiines,  however*  it  is  used  in  a  nam^er  seiuf^  aiid  is  la* 
stncted  to  ihanobUiiy,  or  members  of  the  peerage. 

The  word  aristocracy,  when  used  in  this  last  sense,  may 
be  applied  to  an  order  of  persons  in  states  of  any  form  ot 
government  Thus,  the  privileged  orders  in  France  firom 
Uie  reign  of  Louis  }Q V.  to  the  revolution  of  1 789,  have  often 
been  called  the  aristocracy,  although  the  government  was 
during  that  time  purely  monarchical ;  so  a  class  of  persons 
has  b^  many  historians  been  termed  the  aristocracy  in  aris- 
toeratical  republics,  as  Venice,  and  Rome  before  the  admis- 
sion of  the  plebeians  to  equal  political  rights :  and  in  demo- 
cratical  republics,  as  Athens,  Rome  in  later  times,  and 
France  during  a  part  of  her  revolution.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  error  if  any  person  were  to  infer  from  the  existence 
of  an  aristocracy  (that  is,  an  aristocratical  class)  in  a  state, 
that  the  form  dl  government  is  therefore  aristocratical, 
though  in  fkct  that  might  happen  to  be  the  case. 

The  use  of  the  i^ord  aristocracy  to  signify  a  ciass  o/peT" 
sons  never  occurs  in  the  Greek  writers,  with  whom  it  orin- 
nated,  nor  (as  fkr  as  we  are  aware)  is  it  ever  employed  by 
Machiavelli  and  the  revivers  of  political  science  since  the  mid- 
dle ages :  among  modem  writers  of  all  parts  of  Europe  this  ac- 
ceptation has,  however,  now  become  frequent  and  established. 

The  word  oUgarchy  is  likewise  of  Greek  origin,  and  it 
means,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  government  of  a /&z^7. 
By  the  Greek  historians  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  aris- 
tocracy, nor  did  it  convey  any  offensive  meaning ;  among 
modem  nations,  however,  it  generally  has  an  opprobrious 
fbrCe,  and  when  used,  it  commonly  implies  that  the  writer 
or  speaker  disapproves  of  the  government  or  dislikes  the 
class  of  persons  to  which  he  applies  that  name. 

There  is  scarcely  any  political  term  wbich  has  a  more 
va^e  and  fluctuating  sense  than  aristocracy;  and  the  his- 
toncal  or  nolitical  student  should  be  careful  to  watch  with 
attention  the  variations  in  its  meaning:  observing,  first 
whether  it  means  a  ibrm  df  government  or  a  class  of  per- 
sons :  if  it  means  a  form  of  eovemment,  whether  the  whole 
community  is  included,  or  whether  there  is  also  a  class  of 
subjects  or  slaves :  if  it  means  a  class  of  persons,  what  is 
the  principle  which  makes  them  a  political  party,  or  on  what 
ground  they  are  jointlv  opposed  to  other  orders  in  the  state. 
If  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  points,  there  is  great  danger, 
in  political  or  historical  discussions,  of  confounding  things 
essentially  different,  and  of  drawing  parallels  between  g:o- 
vemments,  parties,  and  states  of  society,  which  resemble 
each  other  only  in  being  called  by  the  same  name. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  work 
on  The  Province  of  Junsprudence,  to  use  the  term  aristocracy 
as  a  general  name  for  governments  in  which  the  sovereignty 
belongs  to  several  persons,  that  is,  to  all  governments  which 
are  not  monarchies.  There  would,  however,  be  much  incon- 
venience in  deviating  so  widely  from  the  established  usage 
of  words,  as  to  make  democracy  a  khid  of  aristocracy ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  word  republie  has  properly  the  sense 
required,  being  a  general  term  including  both  aristocracy 
and  democracy^  and  signifying  all  governments  which  are 
not  monarchies  or  despotisms.  (See  Journal  qf  Education, 
Part  viii.  p.  S99f  and  tiie  words  RspuBtic  and  Dsmo- 

CRACY.)  

ARISTOGITON,  an  Athenian  closely  connected  with 
an  important  event  in  Athenian  history,  which  will  be  moro 
particularly  treated  under  the  head  of  HiPPIas.  We  shall 
only  Mate  here,  that  having  oonceived  a  mortal  hatred 
against  Hipparchus.  son  of  Hsistratus  and  brother  of  Hip- 
pias,  who  held  the  tyranny  of  Athens  (Thucyd.  i.  20),  he 
plotted,  in  Ooi^unction  with  another  Athenian  named  Har- 
nio<Uu8,  the  death  of  the  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  murder  of  jlipparchus  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  B.C. 
514.  Harmodius  was  slain  on  the  spot;  Aristogiton  fled, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Hippias. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  when  the  constitution  of 
Athens  was  brought  nearer  to  a  democracy,  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  was  honoured  as  that  of  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Bronze  statues  were  erected  to  them 
in  different  parts  of  Athens ;  among  others,  by  the  celebrated 
Praxiteles.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.)  Xerxes,  when  he  took  possession 
of  Athens,  B.C.  480,  carried  off  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  he  sent  to  Susa.  They  were  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Athenians,  wheu  Susa  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  time  of  Arrian  they  stood  in  the  Cera- 
micus  at  Athens.  (Arrian,  iii.  16.)  Various  privileges  and 
immunities  were  conferred  on  their  descendants:  and  their 
exploit  was  regularly  celebrated  in  song  at  the  ranathenaie 
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faMi«d  (FbODatntoB,  2)»  rif .  .tfpaODint  vU.  3 ;  •« .  ICaomiu, ; 

Pi*ML  c.  ziT.),  and  beeune  (we  might  uutanoe  »  timilu 
fMling  in  the  fluent  inlraductitHi  or  the  uunes  of 
Hampden  and  Sidney  in  patriotic  loasti)  a  very  favourite 
(ubjecl  for  the  longt,  called  »eolia  (miXui),  wilb  which  the 
Athcniani  enlivened  their  festive  partiei.  One  of  thete, 
composed  by  Callittraliu,  ii  commonly  printed  among  the 
fra|$menta  of  vtrioui  authora  at  the  end  of  the  editioiu  of 
Anacreon  (tee  alao  Athennu*.  xv.  p.  69i) ;  and  will  be 
found  traiulated  in  Bland  and  Merivale'i  Anthology,  be- 
ginning 

'  m  wT««th  Df  iwri  In  Bfrtla  boujih.' 
The  Ont  itania  of  this  is  aacribod  bv  HeunJua,  PitUt.  c, 
xiv.,  to  Ctrcinua.  With  reference  to  the  cuaiom,  and  other 
proofi  of  the  affection  with  which  the  tncnwriofHarmodiuB 
and  Ari>to)[iton  wu  regarded,  see  Aristophanes,  Ea.  786  ; 
Ark.  980,  &c.  We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Thucy- 
did«s.  (an  early  and  ditpMiionate,  though  from  nia  political 
opinions  perhaps  not  a  favourable,  witness,)  that  the  act  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  arose  entirely  out  of  a  privnle 
quarrel ;  and  that,  for  from  effMting  the  immediate  delivery 
of  Athens,  it  made  the  iway  of  Hippios  jeutous  and  !,evere, 
instead  of  mild  and  beoeBcent ;  and  Herodotus  speaks  to 
the  same  effect  (vj.  133).  That  thin  mistake,  as  to  the 
motives  and  ment  of  their  action,  was  of  early  dale,  ve  may 
infer  from  Thuryd.  vi.  14.  Mitfurd  (ch.  vii.  }  5)  expresMv 
•n  opinion  that  it  was  sedulously  inculcated  and  fostered 
by  the  party  of  the  Alcmtconidie,  tlio  true  expellers  of 
Hippiaa,  with  a  view  to  the  flrmer  establish tuent  of  their 
own  power;  a  supposition  not  In  itself  improbable,  but  un- 
•npported  on  the  part  of  the  author  by  any  references  to 
•uthutitie*.  (Thucvd.  vi.  34,  9 ;  Mitford,  ch.  v.  5,  ch.  vii.  b.) 
ARISTOLO'Ctil.1!,  or  the  birth-wort  tribe  of  plants, 
mntitta  of  a  small  number  of  gcnen  which  principally 
inhabit  the  hotter  part*  of  the  world.  They  are  in  many 
ca«ea  used  medicinally  on  account  of  their  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating propertiet ;  and  some  of  them  are  reputed  remedies 
for  the  bile  of  vonomoui  serpents.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
ncten  of  the  order  reside  in  the  flowers,  which  have  no 
rarolla,  and  are  constantly  dicidcd  into  three  tegroents  ;  the 
number  of  the  colls  of  the  fruit  is  also  three  or  six,  and  the 
stamens  agree  in  the  same  ternary  character;  the  fruit  is 
always  adherent  to  the  calyx,  or,  as  botanist*  sjy,  inferior. 
NotwitfaitandinR  the  accoidancc  whicb  thus  exists  between 
arisiutocbiM  and  monocolylcdonons  plants  in  the  tertiary 


number  of  Um  put*  of  Iheir  Ibmn.  Ihtir  Maetm  »  a(faar~ 
•a\iie  truly  dicotyledoooua.  The  atnngeiDant  of  the  w^iji 
matter  c^  which  their  atom  ia  Qompaa«d  b  in  kwcitud  ..^ 

Elates,  Burrounding  a  caninU  pith,  and  (unauiirdcd  by  W.-  • 
ut  what  is  very  curious,  these  pUlM  ore  ntJt  pLacz4  : 
concentric  circles  like  moat  other  axof^wtuu*  pUatjL.  --.: 
continue  to  increase  uniformly  and  uninlerruptodly  as  't^^ 
as  the  plant  grows.  (See  lindley's /nfrotfurtiua /" /<  ^.-^i. 
p.  66.)  The  leaves  ore  veined  like  those  of  dicoly  iodt>cs~« 
plants,  and  the  embryo  of  the  seed  ho*  two  lofaea. 

The  most  common  plants  of  this  singular  order  an  i:-- 
differenl  species  of  asarum,  or,  a*  the  nrdenen  e^  ti.  _i. 
asarobacca ;  little  stemleaa  ^ants  with  dinK)  -biwv  A^a .  r> 
hidden  among  the  leares.  This  colour,  which  is  ^  titat 
common  in  plants,  appears  characteristic  of  the  whole  cr--r. 
foremen  in  thoM  species  which  have  yellow  flowers,  a  W'. i  a 
slain  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  colour  *o  as  to  rhan^i  \ 
or  brown  tpots  are  scattcrod  over  the  uirf«««.  Tba  i.  -i 
remarkable  species  of  the  eenus  Arislolochia  u«  xitrmt 
which,  in  many  of  tbe  tropical  ports  of  Amerk>,  exeiU  t^ 
wonder  of  Iravellera  by  the  Ki^ntie  siie  or  grxiteaqur  ^^ 
peorance  of  the  (lowers,  such  ai  A.  cymbi/era,  the  UrtrT 
of  whose  calyx  resembles  one  of  the  lappets  of  a  N*rx» 
woman's  cap,  and  measures  seven  or  eigot  indies  in  Ut^^ 
{see  Botameai  Regitter.  vol.  xviii.  t  1S43).  aad  .1  "rji 
fiora  and  gigunlea,  the  ttowera  of  which  ore  fram  htttrt.  u 
sixteen  inches  across,  and  are  Urge  enough  to  tbriB  banaMs 
for  Indian  children. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  Tl. 
most  valualilc  of  the  apecie*  is  the  A.  Serfoiiaria,  ■:.<« 
grows  in  North  America,  chiefly  in  Tiiginia.  and  Wm 
ii  called  Virginian  snakc-raoL  Though  the  wboie  nut  m 
used,  the  rootlets  are  more  ponrerful  than  like  ouLJ  tmA. 
These  consist  of  a  large  portion  of  woody  fibre  and  pRis> 
matter,  which  have  no  virtues,  alon|  wiln  tcote  trsu.  k.-zr 
extractive,  and  a  little  essential  or  volatile  oil,  on  «,^x 
principles  its  virtue*  depend.  It  oomnuuiicuee  ita  pv 
perties  to  water  and  to  alcohol,  which  %rt  cmpLiyw  h 
the  means  of  extracting  them,  by  formina  an  iiifii»w(i  j  i 
tincture.  Decoction  uouH  nevci  be  emfMyod.  ^  tbt  UK 
drives  off  tbe  volatile  oil 

Its  odour  and  taste  resemble  valerian.  angvUra.  tv 
camphor.  In  its  action  on  the  human  syst^O)  -i  !■>■£ 
nearly  approaches  to  camphor,  but  ita  cflbct*  mxt  ikt  fc 
manent.  It  chiefly  influences  the  nerroua  systnb.  t^ 
seems  to  act  most  beneficially  in  those  cases  wbcn  -^ 
capillaries,  either  from  not  receiving  an  adequate  Kufv-  ■■' 
blood,  or  of  nervoua  energy,  are  incapable  c4  pc^.>  x: 
upon  tbe  blood  those  changes,  which  form  ie«r«t*ar.i  □.  ,■ 
glsnds,  the  skin,  and  other  secreting  lurt^ca,  or  wkr.  is 
es«ential  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sulIicieDt  deKRv  J  ■  .. 
action  iu  every  port  of  the  body.  The  disoa*«i  at  di«rf^  -n. 
states  of  the  system  in  which  it  msy  be  advanla^nwjji  '» 
ployed  can,  therefore,  be  easily  infcrrtd. 

In  protracted  fevers,  whether  of  a  CootiniMd  ct  ^  « 
mittent  kind,  il  is  oRen  emiitcntly  senireabk.  Ib  i^-m 
caite*  of  continued  fever,  which  do  not  aaaume  a  t^ry  *  -u 
chaioeter,  but  run  on  to  a  lengthened  period,  c^ns  ^■ 
called  tow  nervous  fever,  it  is  piebiabfe  tc  nTT>  j^- 
agent,  and  may  either  be  used  alone,  or  in  nniuiKfta  ■  X' 
cincfaon*  hark,  or  some  of  it*  preparations.  Bcxk^  u.  : 
the  title  of  Huxham's  tincture  of  t«rk.  it  i»  vm  c  .-^ 
used :  but  a  safer  mode  of  admiBistraUon  is  tbal  of  a:  > 
fosion  of  the  serpcntoria,  to  which  sulptiole  of  qviuoc  l^ 
orange-peel,  or  other  aromatic,  may  fa«  iiVW  j  ■*  n*^ 
mended  under  Ao  t;t  (VoL  I.,  p.  237). 

In  eruptive  or  exanthemalous  bvws,  Hich  as  mh"  ps 
and  meailea,  when  tbe  erxiptiou  u  imperfrrtlj  b^v^  r 
threatens  to  recede,  an  occurrence  always  betokvaiB^  jrr* 


danger,  and  indicating  much  feebleness  in  tW  fewer 
tbe  system,  serpcntoria  is  an  ini'aluabW  a^tenL 

In  the  sore  toroot  of  scarlet  fever,  or  in  otfan  aftisin  i/ 
ibe  thruat.  where  gangrene  is  to  be  appidintde^  btm  .^ 
depression  of  the  vital  nowers,  acrnantaria,  givMt  mter^i. 
and  used  a*  a  gargle,  Jooo,  or  witti  linclun  f^rap*»  ib  ^ 
more  likely  to  pn;vent  ao  serious  ■  lonniaati^  tWn  ■=• 
other  me-licioe.  In  none  of  tbeae  diMMoa  ibiidd  »  hi  <■. 
hibited  till  aHer  tbe  bowels  ban  bc«n  thatmcbly  riM.-  : 
out  by  proper  purnlive  mcdichiea.  Bat  tbn*  v<  .xv 
diseaoc*,  not  altanded  with  fever,  ia  whick  sfrf«iilsi  ■  ^  'i. 
iremety  uteAiL  In  that  brtn  ik  laiignbtMi  w^re  ^  -> 
flamraalory  alate  of  the  mucous  taembru*  of  tk*  *t-t--^* 
exists,  and  where  tbo  ikin  ia  banh  Mid  irj,  •«peu<f« 
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alone,  or  better  ^th  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  eminently  ser« 
viceable.  On  the  same  principle,  in  the  state  of  torpor  or 
exhtiution  to  which  literary  persons  are  suhject,  ttom  long- 
continued  or  intense  mental  exertion,  this  combination  is 
\ii*Ai\y  useful. 

In  Amerca,  the infViaion  or  tincture  of  serpentaria  is  some* 
times  (aken  every  morninff  in  damp  aguish  situations,  to  pre- 
vent intermittents.  It  is  likewise  saia  to  prove  useflil  in  the 
treatment  of  a  kind  of  pleurisy  accompanied  with  great 
derangement  of  the  biUary  system,  of  fi-equent  occurrence  in 
autumn,  among  persons  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
martihea  in  America, 

This  species,  and  several  others,  both  in  America,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  are  much  employed  as  antidotes 
against  the  bite  of  serpents ;  and  hence  the  name  snake- 
root  Dr.  Hancock  states,  that  the  quaco,  used  by  the  South 
Americans  in  such  cases,  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

ARISTCyMENES,  a  remarkable  personage  of  antient 
Greece,  who  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  mythic  age 
and  the  commencement  of  history.  As  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tional hero,  the  Cid,  or  our  own  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
fo  we  have  an  outline,  probably  a  correct  one,  of  his  life,  but 
filled  up  with  exaggerated  facts  and  fictitious  adventures, 
which  the  minstreU  of  a  rude  age  never  foil  to  attribute  to 
those  whom  popularity  or  notoriety  renders  fitting  subjects 
fiir  popular  songs. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Messenia  we  know  little.    A  race 
of  kings  descended  from  Cresphontes,  the  I](eracleid  leader 
to  whom  thatdistrict  of  Peloponnesus  was  allotted,  governed 
the  countf}',  until,  not  very  long  after  the  legislation  of 
L}curgus,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on 
tlie  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  confirmed  hatred.     Prompted  by  this  feeling,  with- 
out declaring  war,  and  indeed  with  studied  secrecy,  the 
men  of  Sparta  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  re- 
turn home  until  Messenia  was  subdued;   and  they  com- 
menced the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a 
fiunticr  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.    This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called 
the  first  Messenian  war.    The  chronology  of  these  events, 
which  in  themselves  are  half  fabulous,  must  of  course 
fx;  uncertain,  and  we  can  only  give  the  dates  of  the  con- 
flicting systems  of  Newton  and  Blair,  without  pronouncing 
ony  judgment  upon  them.    The  former  places  the  capture 
of  Ampneia  B.C.  652;  the  latter,  B.C.  743.      Under  two 
able  princes,Euphaes  and  Aristodemus,  the  Messenians  con- 
tinued the  war  lor  twenty  years  with  various  success ;  but 
in  the  end  they  were  overpowered,  and  treated  with  great 
Tipour.    They  bore  the  yoke  for  twenty-five  years  (Newton, 
thirty- nine  Blair);  at  the  end  of  which  a  new  generation 
bad  grown  up,  high-spirited,  impatient  of  their  national  hu- 
miliation, and  of  the  tyranny  of  their  Spartan  masters.    In 
AriMomenes,  a  young  man  of  the  royal  blood,  a  leader 
was  fuund  qualified  to  command  both  their  affection  and 
respect.     Endowed  with  prudence  as  well  as  courage,  he 
refused  to  move  until  assured  of  external  support,  of  which 
the  antient  jealousy  of  Arcadia  and  Ar^  towards  their 
r>rniidab1e  neighbour,  Sparta,  gave  good  hope;  and  those 
»cates  proved  hearty  in  tlie  cause,    ^he  revolt  is  dated  by 
Pausauios  (iv.  15)  thirty-nine  years  after  the  end  of  the  first 
war  iOi.  xxiii.  4),  B.C.  685  (Newton  places  it  in  607),  and 
Uie  first  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Dene.    It  was 
obstinately  contested,  and  each  party  claimed  the  victory  ; 
but  even  this  doubtful  issue  was  encouragement  to  the  Mes- 
tcn  ian  s.    Aristomenes  performed  more  than  one  man  seemed 
able  to  do,  and  his  countrymen  offered  to  him  the  regal  dig- 
nity.    Tbis  he  declined ;  occcpting  however  (under  the  title 
of  rrr^arfiyic  aifToKp&nap)  the  sole  direction  of  military  affairs. 
Upon  this  h<S  undertook  a  singular  enterprise,  •  thinking  it 
important  above  all  things,  by  scaring  the  Lacedsemonians 
in  the  outset,  to  become  more  terrible  in  their  eyes  for  the 
ftiture.*     He  entered  Sparta  (an  unwalled  town,  and  there- 
fire  of  eas)  aiMsess)  by  night,  and  suspended  a  shield  upon 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  the  Bnuen  House,  inscribed,  •  Aris- 
tomenes to  the  goddess,  from  the  spoil  of  the  Spartans.* 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Derm  a  aeoond  engagement 
t  lok  place  at  a  village  called  the  Boards  Tomb.  The  Mes- 
ionians  "were  supcK>rted  by  auxiliaries  from  Elis,  Argos, 
^icyon,  and  Arcadia;  the  Lacedsemonians  by  Corinth  and 
n  o'  minor  cities.  Tliere  was  a  chosen  band  of  eighty  Messe- 
uan?*  who  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  Aristomenes,  and 
i>ui;ht  around  him;  and  to  their  exertions  nrincipally  the 
legends  ascribe  the  victory  gained  on  this  occa- 


sion. At  their  head  Aristomenes  attacked  and  iV>Uie(l<  after 
a  hard  fight,  the  fiower  of  the  Spartan  troops  ranged  round 
their  king,  Anoxander.  Leaving  it  to  others  to  improve 
this  success,  he  led  his  companions  from  point  to  point, 
wherever  the  enemy  seemed  most  inclined  to  make  head ; 
and  finally  achieved  so  complete  a  victory,  that  the  Lace- 
dsDmonians  '  tied  witliout  shame,  no  longer  waiting  for  one 
another.*  Aristomenes  lost  his  shield  in  a  very  odd  way  in 
the  pursuit  (see  Paus.  iv,  16,  or  Historical  Parallels,  i. 

£.41),  and  we  might  conjecture  from  the  story,  that  the 
lessenians,  pressing  too  eagerly,  received  a  check. 

The  war  was  continued  in  a  series  of  predatory  incursions, 
in  the  course  of  which  some  romantic  adventures  are  told 
of  Aristomenes,  k.c.  604.  (Blair,  682.)  A  third  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  Megaletaphrus  (the  Great  Ditch),  in  which 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  prince  of  Orchomenus  in 
Arcadia,  and  commander  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries,  who 
was  bribed  by  the  LaccdsDmonians,  led  to  the  entire  de- 
feat of  the  Messenians.  So  gieat  a  number  were  slain, 
that  '  having  before  expected  to  become  masters  instead 
of  slaves  of  the  Lacedoemonians,  they  now  gave  up  even 
the  hope  of  safety.*  Aristomenes  found  himself  too  weak 
to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  open  field,  or  even  to  de- 
fend the  inland  forts ;  and  he  withdrew  with  his  followers 
to  the  strong  hold  of  Eira  near  the  sea,  abandoning  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  all  the  country  except  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  coast,  held  by  the  Pylians  and  Methonroans.  From 
Eira  he  kept  up  a  war  of  constant  incursion  along  the  Laco-> 
nian  border,  carrying  off  agricultural  produce  and  prisoners 
both  from  Laconia  itself,  and  from  Messenia,  now  occupied 
bv  the  Lacedsamonians.  At  last  the  Lacedsmonians  were 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  not  only  of  Messenia,  but 
of  the  borders  of  Laconia,  '  as  tilling  the  land  rather  fof 
those  who  were  in  Eira  than  for  themselves.' 

This  compelled  the  Messenians  to  seek  their  spoil  in  mord 
distant  excursions,  in  one  of  which  Aristomenes  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  cast,  wl;h  several  of  his  companions,  into  a  pit 
called  (Jeadas ;  such  was  the  name  of  a  place  into  which 
criminals  at  a  later  period  were  thrown  at  Sparta.  AU  but 
Aristomenes  were  killed  by  the  fall.  For  three  days  he  lay 
waiting  the  slow  approach  of  death ;  at  the  end  of  tnat  time» 
his  eyes  being  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  he  saw  a  fox 
attracted  by  the  dead  bodies.  The  idea  of  escape  then 
suggested  itself;  he  caught  the  fox,  and  allowing  it  liberty 
enough  to  choose  its  own  path,  was  conducted  along  a 
narrow  passage  terminating  in  a  crevice  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  animal.  He  enlarged  the  opening  with  his 
hands,  and  returned  to  Eira.  The  news  of  his  escape  soon 
spread  abroad ;  but  the  tale  was  so  singular  that  the  Lace- 
dsmonians refused  to  credit  it,  until  the  rout  of  a  body  of 
Corinthians,  with  great  slaughter,  on  their  march  to  join  in 
the  siege  of  Eira,  convinced  them  that  *  Aristomenes,  and 
no  other,  had  done  this.*  After  this  exploit,  he  offered 
for  the  second  time  to  the  Ithomcean  Jupiter  the  sacrifice 
called  hecatomphonia,  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  Messenians,  and 
performed  by  tliose  who  had  slain  a  hundred  men  in  battle. 
In  the  course  of  the  war  he  had  oooasion  to  perform  it  a 
third  time. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  siege  of  Eira,  the  fulfilment  of 
an  oracle  warned  Aristomenes  that  the  contest  could  not  be 
much  longer  protracted.  The  Messenians  were  in  posses* 
sion  of  some  mystical  treasure,  which,  if  preserved,  so  it  was 
said  by  oracles,  would  ensure  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
their  national  existence.  This  Aristomenes  buried  secretly 
in  the  most  desolate  part  of  Mount  Ithome,  hoping  that  the 
gods  who  had  hitherto  favoured  them  would  watch  over  this 
the  last  deposit  of  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen.  One  stormy 
night,  when  the  vigilance  of  the  Messenian  sentinels  was 
lulled  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Aristomenes,  confined  by  a  wound,  was  unable 
to  exercise  his  usual  superintendence,  the  Spartans,  warned 
by  a  deserter,  took  possession  of  the  walls.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  the  Messenians  flew  to  arms,  and  for 
three  days  maintained  possession  of  the  place.  At  length, 
heinff  overmatched  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by  constant 
fightmg,  they  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  place. 
Aristomenes  collected  the  survivors,  and  placing  their  women 
and  chDdren  in  the  midst,  demanded,  by  signs,  a  free  pas- 
sage. The  Spartans  opened  their  ranks  rather  than  en- 
counter the  onset  of  sucn  an  enemy  reduced  to  desperation. 

The  remnant  of  the  Messenians  took  shelter  with  their 
faithful  friends,  the  Arcadians.  Bent  on  avenging  his 
coontry,  Aristomenes  selected  500  men  of  approved  courage. 
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ftnd,  in  presence  of  the  Aw^ian*.  asked  if  they  irrt^  wady 
to  die  with  him,  to  obtain  that  end.  All  assented,  and  he 
disclosed  his  plan,  which  was  to  assault  Sparta  by  night, 
while  the  army  was  still  absent,  and,  if  they  could  get  posp 
session  of  the  city,  to  hold  it  as  a  pledge  fbr  the  restoration 
of  their  own  land ;  if  not,  to  meet  a  glorious  death.  Three 
hundred  Afcadians  volunteered  to  join  them ;  but  the  enter- 
prise was  frustrated  by  the  traitor  Artotocrates,  who  lent 
inteHij?6nce  of  it  to  Sparta.  This  time,  however,  his  perfidy 
was  detected,  and  ho  was  stoned  by  his  indignant  country- 
men. The  Messenians,  invited  to  join  in  the  execution, 
looked  towards  Aristomeneft,  who  sat  weeping,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground;  and  we  may  infbr,  though  It  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  story,  that  according  to  the  old  legend  they 
withheld  their  hands. 

The  remnant  that  escaped  fipom  Elra,  joined  by  the  Mes- 
senians of  Pylos  and  Methone,  emigrated  In  a  body,  intend- 
ing to  seek  the  rich  island  of  Sardinia,  and  they  requested 
Aristomenes  fo  put  himself  at  their  head.  This  he  declined, 
sayintc,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  war  against  the 
Lacedcemonians.  and  that  he  was  sure  some  mischief  would 
be  continually  accruing  to  them  at  his  hands.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disappointed.  Damagetus,  prince  of  lalysus 
in  Rhodes,  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to  marrv  the  daughter 
of  the  bravest  man  in  Greece,  Selected  Aristomenes  as 
unquestionably  deserving  that  title,  Aristomenes  went  with 
his  daughter  to  Rhodes,  where  he  died,  ungratified  in  his 
wish  of  striking  another  blow  at  Sparta.  The  exploits  of 
Aristomenes  formed  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Rhlanus,  in 
which  the  hero  made  as  conspicuous  a  figure  as  Achilles  in 
the  poem  of  ttoraer.  (Pausan.  book  iv.  6,  &e.;  Mitfbrd, 
iv.  4 :  Historical  Parallel.) 

AftlSTO'PHANES.  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
son  of  Philippus,  or  Philippides ;  his  first  play  was  exhibited 
on  the  Athenian  stage  B.C.  427,  and  his  last,  n.c.  388. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  wa-  a  native  of 
Athens,  though  Suidas  brings  him  fVom  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  others  from  ^gina.  where  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed some  property.  (See  Suidas,  'Apitfro^«i/ijc,  for  the 
various  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.)  He  had  three 
sons,  whose  names  are  recorded.  Of  his  private  history,  the 
few  facts  which  have  been  transmitted  are  of  little  moment. 
Though  the  period  during  which  he  lived  was  full  of  trans- 
actions of  great  importance  in  the  eventful  history  of 
Greece,  Aristophanes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at*tively 
engaged  in  any  of  themi  His  life,  in  fkct,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  literature,  and  the  numerous  plays  which  we  know 
him  to  have  produced  prove  that  his  attention  could  have 
been  occupied  with  little  else.  He  is  the  only  writer  of  the 
old  comedy  of  whom  we  have  any  considerable  remains,  and 
it  is  chiefiy  through  his  works  that  we  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion respecting  this  particular  species  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion* The  writers  of  the  old  comedy  sometimes  brought  real 
characters,  without  even  a  change  of  name,  upon  the  ataM. 
At  first  sight,  the  power  thus  assumed  by  them  seems  or  a 
nature  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  security  of  societyt 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
the  public  journals  of  the  present  day.  The  comic  writer, 
in  fact,  may  be  considered  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  the 
journalist  of  modem  times  (  but  with  far  infenor  effect,  as 
the  times,  at  which  the  plays  were  represented,  were  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  they  could  only  be  witnessed  by 
a  limited  number.  We  believe,  too,  that  they  followed  ra- 
ther than  led  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  that  they  did 
little  more  than  ^ve  a  more  pointed  expression  and  a 
somewhat  wider  circulation  to  the  opinion  already  enter- 
tained of  the  individual  whom  they  satirised,  or  of  the  class 
whom  they  held  up  to  ridicule.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to 
allow  that  they  exercised  much  influence  on  the  Athenians, 
or  ever  led  to  any  important  decision.  It  was  the  orator, 
and  not  the  comic  writer, '  who  wielded  at  will  the  fierce 
democracy*  of  Athena. 

Aristophanes  was  the  author  of  fifty-four  comedies  (Sui» 
das),  of  which  eleven  have  been  preserved,  Suidas  enu- 
merates the  same  plays  that  we  now  possess,  and  mentions 
no  others  as  being  extant.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelo« 
ponnesian  war,  b.c  427,  the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play, 
entitled  AcuroXfic,  holding  up  to  public  contempt  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spendthrift ;  and  next  year  he  produced  Uie 
BahyloniajM^  in  which  he  attacked  in  no  measured  terms 
the  demagogue  Cleon*  and  the  constituted  authorities  of 
Athens :  of  these  plays  wo  possess  onlv  a  few  fragments. 
His  severe  treatment  of  Cleon  in  the  Bahyloniawi  is  daid  to 


hato  oansod  Uie  detfiagocnie  to  qtMitfoA  Ibft  l%ht  tf 
tophanee  to  be  eonsiderea  aeititon  of  Athens*  Ariatopbatwa 
was  tried,  and  came  of  tidoriotta  bf  t«pe«tiftg  tho  tw» 
versea  put  into  the  mouth  of  Telenaemia  by  Uomeri  when 
he  was  asked  whether  he  waa  the  son  of  Ulyaaaa:  '  My 
mother,*  replies  Telemachni, '  saya  so,  but  I  know  o9t ;  fu- 
no  person  eter  yet  waa  sun  u  to  hit  pocimtage.*  (Otffi*.  i. 
21  A.)  This  itOTf,  whieh  is  told  in  an  anotiymoyA  life  of 
Ariaiophanes,  as  to  the  qnotatko  ftom  Hoiaor,  k  nilstr  a 
ridicttlous  one. 

In  425,  during  the  sixth  year  of  the  FaloMmiMaafta  wer. 
he  gained  the  first  prixe  in  a  contest  with  Sttpotti  and 
Gratmns :  his  play  was  entitled  the  Aok&tmatu,  in  vhfeh 
he  recommended  to  the  Athenians  the  eauae  of  peecau  aa 
openly  and  aa  strongly  as  the  nature  of  the  pmtpUt^  whom  he 
addrcMed  would  permit  The  tcenelay  chteflytnAehanua, 
one  of  the  dend,  or  small  towna  ef  Attiea ;  end  tile  e^veet  be 
had  in  view  was  pointed  out  by  Intiodudng  en  the  ecege  the 
tustie  Dieceopolis,  who,  disapMeving  of  the  obetineey  of  his 
fellow-citieeni,  had  eoncluiwa  with  the  Bpettena  a  separate 
peace,  and  it  exhibited  in  die  full  ei^oymeot  of  its  frnttA. 
The  result  of  the  opposite  line  of  conduct  fis  ahovn  in 
the  Bufierings  of  Lamachus,  who  is  exposed  to  the  want  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  liDe,  and  writhing  tmder  utt^n 
wounds  received  in  die  field  iif  battle.  Theie  k  one  scene 
in  particular  which  is  full  of  that  comic  humour  Ihr  which 
Anstophanes  is  so  distinguished.  It  is  a  soit  ef  AoMsbcan 
dialogue  between  Lamachus  and  Dicttopolis.  The  eom* 
mands  of  the  ft>rmer  are  those  of  a  nuin  pivpariM  fnr  a 
campaign ;  the  responses  of  DienopoUs  are  those  ofa  per- 
son making  ready  fbr  a  convivial  entertainment.  This  play 
contains  a  bitter  satire  on  Pericles  fbr  his  aitsrfament  to 
AspRSia,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
>igour  and  eloquence  of  this  great  man.  (Aeham.  524-534  ^ 

Aristophanes  had  already  made  the  demagogue  Cle.^r. 
writhe  under  his  satire ;  but  it  was  not  till  b.c.  4S4  that 
he  poured  fbrth  upon  him  the  fhll  measure  of  his  wtath.  I: 
was  in  that  year  that  he  produced  the  KnighU^  oTi  os  Wi*:- 
land  more  aptly  designates  it,  the  Demagoguet,  the  m'-t 
valuable!  perhaps,  of  all  his  extant  plays.  He  held  up 
before  the  Athenian  people  a  fhithfdl  picture  of  their  tm  & 
character  with  a  boldness  which  we  cannot  but  ailmirr, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  allowed  any  one  to  be  hmuc^.  i 
upon  the  stage  except  themselves.  Athens  is  tepresenled  i« 
a  house,  and  its  master  is  a  stupkl  old  gentleman,  I>mi  « 
(p&opte)t  Nicias  and  De&osthenes  are  hu  ataves^and  Clenn 
his  confidential  servant,  or  slave-driver;  Agoraeritus,  a 
sausage-seller,  is  the  person  whose  destiny  it  is  to  subvert 
the  demtigogue.  Thtts  the  dtamatis  persons  are  fbw.  and 
the  plot  is  perhaps  still  more  meagre,  tt  eotisists  of  fattmt> 
Uiuinff  pictures  of  Cleoik,  and  a  sucoesnon  of  pveeAi  to  I>»- 
mos  ttiat  this  Ikvourlte  servant  is  wholly  lUkweAhT  of  tlM 
trust  and  oonftdence  reposed  in  him.  As  an  aktoarirst 
doeument,  however^  this  play  cannet  be  too  hlshly  iralue^i. 
as  Aimishing  a  strong  and  iaithfVil  picture  of  Obe  of  xht 
most  singular  nations  of  antiquity.  It  jgivos  hy  no  meai.s 
a  favourable  view  of  their  character.  Demus  is  irritabie, 
iealous,  full  of  suspicions,  a  prey  to  sunerstitiDn,  ftckle  in 
his  opiniensi  and  inconstant  in  his  pursuits ;  a  eurious  mix- 
ture of  acuteness  and  blindness,  of  insolence  and  scrvibtr. 
It  is  said  thai  no  one  was  found  with  suffident  aerre  "^a 
act  the  part  of  Cleon,  or  to  make  a  mask  to  represent  Uiiu« 
and  that  Aristophanes  was  himself  obliged  to  appear  r»u 
the  staj^e  in  that  character  with  his  fkce  mertiy  painsr^i 
The  Kmghis  was  the  first  play  that  Aristophanes  hroacl^ 
on  the  stage  in  his  own  name.  There  are  many  teacher  a. 
Arbuthnot's 7o^  BuU^^  Mitford  remarks,  strongly  retct:^^ 
bling  the  most  striking  traits  in  the  chatader  m  DeiDc«, 
the  nersonification  of  the  Athenians. 

Next  year,  b.c.  423,  he  produced  another  iday,  0<? 
Claude,  which  only  eained  the  third  nrise,  thougn  in  Ut.  r 
times  it  has  acquired  a  notoriety  whioi  it  does  not  eeem  tii 
have  enjoyed  at  first.  This  arose,  'probably.  fhNa  an  uh-* 
first  started  by  ^lian  in  one  of  his  gossiping  storiea,  that  :i 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  oondemnation  of  Socrates  i^t^ 
also  one  of  the  Greek  arguments  to  the  play) ;  hot  when  :; 
is  known  that  the  philosc^her  survix-ed  the  satire  of  t'u- 
poet  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  (Socrates  died  B.C.  3991, 
nothing  more  is  requued  to  prove  the  untenable  Daturit 
of  such  an  opinion.  Still  it  is  probs^le  enoogh  thsl  ttn* 
play  may  have  done  serious  injury  to  the  true  charact.  r 
of  Socrates  among  the  ponulace  of  Athens.  It  contair^ 
a  powerful  and  seveze  attack  on  the  sohools  of  the  eo|iList>« 
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iTtM  df  pliflaioyUM  vkf  •  MtU  nakt  Hi*  wiVM  tnitmr 
Hm  twdir  iMUon;*  but  nettiiagt  in  oar  JudmaBt*  era 
jQstify  th«  penoiMl  aUjuk  which  lh«  pott  hi^m  on  U^ 
cracet,  wfaM«  «har«it«r,  m  fw  u  «•  cut  Ibim  an  opinion 
of  it,  WM  vorf  AiffOTOBt  flrom  that  whioh  is  topmoniod  in 
tho  plftf.  The  olot  is  slmplo  and  aUat;  il  ia  wnwghi  vp 
in  a  masUriy  atyw  hy  a  fansty  of  oomie  insidOTta,  and  tha 
ehanwtsn  ara  fiill  of  hnmoor.  fitr^Mladaa  is  Ifaa  most  drh 
ninanti  his  vostlaity  strangalf  contiaats  with  Ifaa  paaan* 
try  of  tha  soahials.  His  san  has  roinad  him  hy  hia  9Ktnm 
raganoa,  and  ha  is  wilUng  to  hava  raaaona  ta  any  fdan, 
howsfor  iHif»i<neiplad»  whM  ha  thlnka  hkaiy  to  aitiisato 
bimisif  ftom  hia  ombanaiimanH.  Ha  iamgiaas  that  ha 
haa  diseavarad  a  msowaa  fai  tha  aabaal  of  8oamms,  by  tha 
mpbistry  and  ahiaanary  af  whasa  dostrinaa  ha  axpaaU  ta 
be  nliavad  ftam  the  donniiif  of  his  anedilors.  Ha  pmsania 
himmlf  befara  the  ptiilosophar,  whom  ha  flada  saapeadad 
aloft  in  a  basket;  and  tha  whale  dialogna  wUah  follows  be* 
tween  two  ehacaeters  so  fornbly  eeatmated  is  eancaivad  in 
tile  very  best  style  of  the  aaChar.  At  laat,  however.  Strap- 
sisdet  is  eonnnced  that  his  genius  does  not  lie  in  that 
dtraetian,  and  he  determines  to  send  his  sea  Pheidippides  to 
beaeflt  by  the  phiieaopher's  instrnetione.  Cratinu»»  whom 
Aristophanes  ia  his  KnighU  had  represented  as  sunk  into  a 
state  of  dotage,  gained  the  victory  over  the  Ckwds.  The 
yonth  makes  fpeui  profieieney,  whieh  he  shews  in  his  deal* 
inga  witii  his  creditors  and  by  beating  his  father,  and  then 
trying  to  eonTinee  the  old  gentleman  mat  it  is  ail  right.  The 
p!ay  closes  with  Stimsiades  setting  fire  to  the  eohool-house 
of  Socrates  (fp^mm^pwi^),  and  burning  oat  all  the  disciples ; 
a  aigniflcant  hint,  which,  coupled  with  the  eonclading  verses 
of  the  play,  was  weU  calculated  to  raise  a  religious  perBccn- 
taon  against  8onrales.  This  play  was  caricatured  by  Eupolis, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  poet  from  labonHag  to  improve 
hia  first  idea,  and  it  is  probaMy  the  amended  f«py  which 
w«  now  possess.  (See  this  point  diseusaed  by  Widand,  AtL 
Mu$,  U,  % ;  and  by  Hermann,  Pr^f.  xix. ;  see  idao  the 
C4cHd9  of  Aristophanes,  by  F.  G.  Wdckcr.) 

In  n«e.  4S2  appeared  the  Wa$p»,  an  attack  vpm  Ihe 
jitriflprudenos  of  Athens,  levelled  chiefly  at  that  numerous 
daas  of  citisens  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  executing  the 
office  of  diosti— an  office  somewhat  resembling  that  of  our 
Westminster  special  jurymen ;  but  the  paiallel,  to  be  com- 
plete, would  require  that  the  aame  specwl  iurymen  sbotdd 
be  almost  daily  in  attei>dance,  and  should  be  eager  to  dis- 
cbarge tlie  dutv.  There  cannei  be  said  to  be  any  |dot. 
PhilodaoB  is  described  aa  sbsoltttely  phrenaied  wioi  that 
noaaion  of  which  aH  hia  eountrymen  portook-^a  tafte  for 
ntigatioB  and  i^uesrting  the  courts  of  law.  His  son 
Bdelycleoneodeavours  to  reclaim  him ;  but  force,  persuasion, 
and  argument,  are  ^  tried  in  rain.  The  son  is  neiariv  driven 
to  deepair  by  the  obstinaoy  and  nragadiees  of  his  fatner,  and 
at  laat  fina  apon  a  aoheme  whieo  promisee  to  extricate  him 
from  his  diflculties.  He  pfuposes  to  coareit  his  house  into 
a  court  of  jastioe,  and  to  suppiy  it  with  all  suitaUo  pomp. 
The  old  gentleman  is  .pteaaea  wrdi  the  scheme,  and  the 
theft  of  a  Sicilian  cheese  b^  a  house-doff  enables  him  to 
pot  it  into  immediate  executxoa  To  unwstand  this  play 
reooirea  a  minuto  anjuaintonce  with  the  manners  of  tiie 
Atnenianst  and  dso  with  their  judicial  system.  This  play 
Aimishad  Hacine  with  the  idea  of  his  Plaideun^ 

The  plav  of  the  Birds  was  exhibited*  a.c.  414,  in  the 
seTenleentn  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  during  the 
abaenceof  theSalaminia,an  official  ship  which  was  despatched 
to  bring  back  Aldbiades  from  Sicily.  (Thucyd.  ri.  53.  See 
Alcib  I  ao  as. )  Nearly  every  writer  on  this  play,  we  believe, 
has  found  it  ailmost  impossible  to  say  what  is  die  leading 
idea  of  the  plot ;  and  consequently  many  critics  have  pro- 
nounced an  unftivourable  opinion  on  it.  In  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1827)  there 
is  an  essav  bv  Suvem  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  the 
object  of  whicn  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  key  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  play  is  onlv  to  be  found  by  refisrrinj^  to 
the  date  of  the  exhibition  and  uie  mission  of  the  Salamlnia. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  is  preparing  a  trans- 
lation of  Siivora's  essay* 

In  BX.  406  appeared  the  Frogs^  in  which  Aristophanet 
attacks,  with  little  generosity,  tlm  poet  Euripidest  who  had 
lately  died.  Bacchus  descends  to  the  infernal  legions  in 
search  of  a  good  tragic  writer,  and  after  listenu^  to  a  trial 
of  skill  between  JBsohyhis  and  Kuripides»  decides  that  the 
merits  of  the  former  are  for  superior  to  those  of  the  lattar. 
Tb9  beat  of  hia  other  extant  works  is  the  P/m/im,  whidh 


qipsared  Arst  in  a.c,  408,  and  again  twcn^  years  afterwoidsb 
a«c.  aas.  it  does  not  belong  to  the  old  comedy,  not 
doea  it  appear  to  have  any  reference  to  political  subjects, 
being  intended  probably  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidsnaa  in  ita  ordinary  dit^tributions  of  wealth,  and  to  show 
the  gftat  tiodenoy  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  tlu)8e 
who  possess  them.  The  choral  parts  of  the  Piutus  ore  lost, 
er  at  least  do  not  exist,  and  it  contains  no  Parabasis.  The 
other  plays  which  have  been  presented  are  the  Psckce  (b.c. 
419);  Th§smophmaaima  (a.c.  4n)»  an  attack  on  Euri- 
pides, in  whieh  the  plot  is  beUmr  maaagad  than  in  most  of 
the  other  plays;  LifsisinU$  (a.c.  411);  EocMaisusa  (b.c. 

Aristophaaea  is  distiagaished  by  tho  esttheranoe  of  his 
vrit,  his  inexhaastible  fuml  of  eomie  humeiur,  and  tha  Attic 
parity  and  great  rimphoity  of  hia  langHaae.  He  introduces, 
whan  it  suits  his  purpose,  every  variety  of  dialect,  coins  new 
SBpfasaions  for  the  oeoaston,  miikes  had  puns  without  ceasing, 
and  disfdays,  at  tha  aame  time,  all  the  raohes  and  beauties  of 
the  Greek  language.  It  must  be  confisiaed,  however,  that 
hia  wit  ia  frequently  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  relished 
hy  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  partly  because  bis  allusions 
are  aometimes  naeeasarily  obbcure,  and  partly,  also,  because 
they  are  grossly  ebereoe.  Indeed,  the  indecency  of  his 
allusions  and  the  indelicacy  of  his  expressions  cao  only  be 
exeased  because  it  was  the  fault  of  the  time  and  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  others  were  probably  worse  than 
himself.  The  exact  rank  which  he  ought  to  hold  among 
aatient  oomio  writers  it  is  difficult  to  assign,  as  none  of  their 
eatiie  wevks  have  been  preserved ;  but  if  we  are  inclined  to 
trust  tho  judgment  of  Plutarch,  he  was  ia  every  respect  in- 
ferior to  Mensnder,  (vol.  ix.  p.  387,  ed.  Reisk.)  Plato, 
however,  is  said  to  have  had  a  high  admiration  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  reeoflBmended  the  perusal  of  his  plays  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  younger  aa  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  the  purity 
of  the  Attic  dialect.  8o  fond,  indeed,  was  Plato  of  his 
Werks,  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  found  under  hia 
pillow  after  his  death.  {Fit,  Anontfm,) 

The  idays  of  Aristophanes,  especially  in  the  ohoral  parts, 
often  contain  passages  of  great  poetical  beauty,  but  his  sub- 
Jeel  did  not  aHow  such  i^urts  to  be  either  frequent  or  of 
any  greet  length.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  he  was  cnpable  of 
any  eonliuaed  e#brt  of  this  deserintion,  as  we  obser\-e  a  kind 
of  mock  solemnity  in  most  of  the  poeii4*al  parts;  and  he 
eoald  not  long  refrain  from  a  joke,  or  some  oblique  stroke  of 
satire.  Where  Aristophanes  appears  to  be  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  he  is  the  advocate  of  mcnrality,  and  the  unsparing 
oeftsurer  of  the  gross  and  degrading  habits  of  many  of  his 
eountrymen.  He  was  a  friend  to  peace,  and,  to  his  credit, 
the  enemy  of  Clean.  The  reel  test  of  his  character  must  be 
the  Clouds,  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  esteem  the 
character  of  Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that 
Aristophanes  was  an  honeat  man.  All  the  explanations 
and  apologies  with  respect  to  this  exhibition  of  Socrates 
appear  to  us  unsatisfootory.  Probably,  like  many  wits  of 
his  own  and  subsequent  ages,  Aristophanes  had  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  turn  of  mind  which  would  qualify  hin)  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  moral  science,  suid  be  may  havo 
turned  the  pnilosopher  into  ridicule  without  knowing  or 
caring  what  his  doctrines  ware.  Aristophanes  often  intro- 
duces the  gods  in  the  moat  degrading  situations,  and  he 
makes  on  undisguised  mockery  of  all  the  deities  of  Olympus. 
How  this  was  tolerated,  even  in  his  age,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

There  are  Banaroufl  editions  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  the  Aidine  press  in  Venice, 
1498,  fol.,  contaiaing  only  nine  plays.  The  Thesmopkori- 
azusne  and  LysistrmU  were  wanting.  The  edition  of  Kuster 
contains  the  valuable  Scholia.  One  of  the  most  complete, 
containing  a  Latin  veraion,  an  index,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  notes,  is  that  of  Bekker,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  Loud.  1829. 
Bekker's  text  is  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  exceedingly 
good  MSS.,  the  Ravenna  and  the  Venetian,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  earlier  editors.  It  contains  also  the  Scholia. 
The  valuable  SchoUa  on  Aristophanes  have  been  lately 
published  by  Dindorf,  3  vols.  Lips.  1826.  The  Knights^ 
Jcharms,  and  the  Wasps,  have  been  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Mitchell  (London,  1822);  and  the  Clouds*  more 
successfiUly,  by  Cumberland  (1797).  There  are  several 
prose  translations  of  single  plavs ;  Piutus,  by  FieMing  and 
Young;  the  Birds,  l^  a  Member  of  one  of  the  Universities 
(Lonaon,  1812) ;  Amaruians,  Knights,  IVasps,  and  Birds, 
by  a  Graduata  of  Oxford  (Oxford,  1830).    Aristophanes  ia 


truidtted  into  French  hf  PoinBinet  de  Sivry  (17B4)',  4  vols. 
Bvo.;  into  G«nnsn  by  Vom  (Bruntwick,  IS21);  and  the 
Cloudt  and  Fhigt  \>y  Welker  (Gieseen  and  Darmstadt, 
1810.  1812).  Wiolind  translated  the  Achamet,  Cloudi, 
KfighUrOXtd.  Birds.  (See  Riit»chFr,  Arislop/mnxi  und  lein 
Ztilaiter;  Hue  PhUotogiteh-Philot.  Abhartdlung  xur  Al- 
terlium^fone/uaig.     Barha.  1827.) 

ARISTCyPHANKS  of  Byiantiuin,  the  pupil  of  Calli- 
maehuB  and  Zenodoitu,  the  master  of  Aristarchas,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  criticism,  was  perhaps 
bom  about  B.C.  240i  Qr  somewhat  later.  It  is  not  known 
■t  what  tins  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  but  probably  be 
went  there  young.  (See  Suidas.  'Afurro^ytic.)  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Greek  accents  is  attributed  to  Aristophaneii  and 
the  introductioa  of  a  tystem  of  punctuation.  He  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  annnge  the  Qreek  writers  into  classes, 
according  to  the  branches  on  which  thoy  wrote,  sepan 
those  of  the  highest  authority  from  writers  of  inferior  n 
IliiB  caniHi  of  claaucal  writers  was  aiterwards  corrected  and 
con&tmed  by  his  pupil  Ariitarohua.  The  immense  number 
of  works  already  extant  in  that  age  rendered  some  critical 
enumeration  and  clas«iScation  of  them  necessary,  and 
perhaps  we  are  indebted  to  Aristophanes  and  hit  more 
distininiisbed  pupil,  not  only  for  the  purer  text,  but  also  for 
the  proservaiion  of  many  of  the  best  writers,  which,  if  they 
hod  not  been  stamped  with  their  approbation,  might  have 
been  neglected  for  those  of  inferior  merit.  But  it  is  also 
probable,  ad  it  has  been  remarked,  that  many  writers  of  tbe 
second  class  fell  into  undeserved  neglect,  and  ceased  I 
copied  in  consequence  of  being  excFuded  from  the  canon. 
[See  AaisTABCKUs.] 

Nothing  of  Aristophanes  remains  except  what  may  form 
a  part  of  the  large  commentary  of  Eustathius,  the  Venice 
Scholia,  Bus.  (See  Villoison's  HcAolia,  IL  i.  29S,  424,  &c. 
where  Aristophanes'  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  r^errcd  to.) 
Ariatophanes  wrote  a  work  on  ^vfytvma,  or '  terms  implying 
relationship'  (see  Eustath.  II.  i.  p.  646;  who  also  quotes 
other  works  written  by  Aristarchus).  A  mere  fragment  of 
Ariittophanes  is  printed  in  Soissonade's  '£i-i/u/)UTfii}t  of 
Herodian,  1819,  Bvo. 

See  a  passage  in  Atb«neus  (hook  xiiL  p.  S83,  Casaub.) 
apparently  referring  to  a  work  by  this  Aristopbones. 

ARISTOTLE  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  Arisj^Celes) 
was  born  at  Stageira  (tho  name,  before  Aristotle's  time,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Stageirus),  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Strymooic  gulf  in  Chalcidice.  in  the  first  year  of  tho  ninety- 
ninth  olympiad,  or  b.c.  384.  Nicomachus,  the  friend  and 
physician  of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonit^  and  the 
thor  of  some  medical  treatises  now  lost,  was  his  father ;  his 
mother  was  named  Fhiestis ;  and  they  both  belonged  to  the 


Rul  of  ArfaloU*.  iHBk  ■  Im  itatH  or  Uh  luhin]  iIh  i>  lh«  Hpid>  Fmtui 
■1  nanr.  impiIHi)  In  MiH.t't  mirk  dd  tin  SluUin  at  Vomt.  pi.  \ib.  (H« 

nee  or  clan  of  the  Atckpiadee,  who  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  origin  from  Aselepioa  or  ilisculapius,  tfie  Ood  of  Heat- 
ing, and  of  whose  members  many  practisod  the  medicsl  art. 
Anstotle  lost  both  his  parents  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life : 
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his  Ikther'l  relatian'a  with  Anytltai  smMsr,  I - 

have  produced  an  acquaintance  wtween  nno  end  RtUip.  i\>e 
■on  of  Amyntas,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  reuons  why 
that  prince,  when  he  had  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  of  M«r». 
donia,  chose  Aristotle  as  the  preceptor  of  his  son  A1«isrt'*«r. 
After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  broaght  np  under  lli* 
oare  of  Pro^tenus,  a  citiwn  of  Atameus,  a  city  of  Myma  iti 
Asia  Minor,  but  who  was  then  settled  at  Sts|^ra.  Arutnilp 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Proxenus  and  fais  wife  by  dim-ti  n; 
in  his  will  that  statues  of  them,  as  of  his  parents,  should  be 
set  up  at  his  expense :  he  likewise  educated  their  son  Nin- 
nor,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Pythias  in  fmrriagr. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  (Olymp.  ciii.  2,  n.c.  367)  An*tiiile 
left  Stageira,  and  went  to  Athens,  the  centre  of  letten  sn-l 
learning  in  Greece,  attracted  thither  doubtless  in  frreat  pun 
by  the  fame  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  It  apneatv  liov- 
ever,  that  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  residrurp 
there  PlaEo  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Sicily.  There  rin 
be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  paid  a  particular  attention  I'l 
anatomy  and  medicine,  as  appears  both  fKm  bis  mlani 
and  what  we  know  of  his  lost  writings;  and  it  mar  S" 
passible  (as  is  indicated  by  some  statement*  of  ani:r..t 
writers)  that  in  his  youth  he  practised,  Uke  Locke,  i^i.- 
bealing  art :  hut  he  must  from  an  early  age  have  dcvo'-  'I 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  philosoptij  and  tiie  imciii- 
gation  of  nature,  and  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  ut  nn 
exclusively  professional  career.  His  eagerness  lor  l'^" 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  his  extraordinary  anitrni'--. 
and  sagacity,  doubtlei's  attracted  Plato'sattention  at  an  pailr 
period:  thus  we  are  told  that  his  master  called  him  Ih-  i-i- 
teliect  qf  the  tchool,  and  his  house  (A«  h%ute  qf  the  rmdT ; 
that  he  said  that  Aristolle  required  the  curb,  while  Xirnv 
crates  (a  fellow-disci plo)  required  the  spur:  tome  ofwhiih 
traditions  are  probably  true.  We  are  likewise  informed  thai, 
when  reading,  he  used  to  hold  o  brazen  ball  in  hii  har.'l 
over  a  basin,  in  order  that,  if  he  fell  asleep,  be  miebt  >« 
awaked  by  the  noise  which  it  made  in  blling.  A1lbinii.'V{ 
Aristotle  aid  not,  during  Plato's  life,  set  up  any  school  i', 
opposition  to  his  master  (as  some  writers  have  Eil»c7y 
stated),  he  taught  publicly  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  l.v 
tills  means  b«came  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  Isurrsti-t 
[see  IsocRATEs],  whom  he  appears  (although  then  at  t 
very  ailvanced  age)  to  have  attacked  with  considerable  wn 
lence,  and  to  have  treated  nrith  much  contempt.  CVpli>vi 
donis,  a  disciple  of  Isocratos,  iTroIc  a  treatise  in  f<jar  bn.^1.. 
to  defend  his  master  against  Aristotle's  attacks,  in  which  !:• 
likewise  charged  that  philosopher  with  degrading  bim^-iT 
by  the  composition  of  a  work  on  proverbs:  whence  we  |pirn 
that  Aristotle  published  some  writings  during  the  lifrti:ni' 
of  his  master. 

Aristotle  remained  at  Athens  till  Plato's  death  in  n  r. 
?47,  haling  at  that  time  reached  bis  thirty- seventh  >v.i' 
Many  stories  are  preserved  by  the  anlient  compilers  of  ani>.- 
dotes  respecting  the  enmity  between  Plato  and  Ari-t„i-... 
caused  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  disciple,  as  well  as  bv  m- 
tain  peculiarities  of  bis  chamcter  whicn  were  displcasln:  t.. 
the  master.  But  these  rumouri  appear  to  us  to  havr  r.> 
other  foundation  than  the  known  variance  between  the  r]  ,- 
nions  and  mental  habits  of  the  two  phdosophers ;  and  par  :• 
cularljr  the  opposition  which  AristoUc  made  to  I*lato'«  rba- 
ractenstic  doctrine  of  ideas:  whence  it  was  inlbnvd  th-i 
there  must  have  been  an  interruption  of  their  fricDdly  rci..- 
tions.  The  probability  however  is,  that  Aristotle,  at  wfiit- 
overtime  ho  may  have  formed  bis  philosophical  opuii.ir.v 
had  not  published  them  in  an  authoritative  shape,  or  entor>-l 
into  any  public  controversy,  before  bis  master's  death :  in  1..- 
Nicomachean  Ethics  moreover,  which  was  pr^ibalily  imu-  . '. 
his  latest  works,  he  says,  that '  it  ia  painf\il  to  him  to  rvl  '■ 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  »»  it  had  been  introduced  by  prr.  lh 
"ho  were  his  friends :  novcrtlieless,  that  it  is  his  duty  ui  •'.  - 
jgard  such  private  feehngs ;  for  both  philosophers  and  D-.  ■ !. 
being  dear  to  him,  it  is  right  to  give  tha  )veferene*  to  itutIi.' 
(1.  G.)  He  is  likewise  stated  to  have  erected  an  ahar  U>  I,  • 
master,  inscribing  on  it  that  he  was  a  man  '  whom  U:- 
wicked  ought  not  even  to  praise.'  It  has  moreover  been  s-:r> 
posed  that  Arislufle  was  the  author  of  the  calumny,  tl  ■. 
Socrates  had  married  a  second  wife  during  the  lirctiiv.-  .■' 
his  first;  but  the  charge  rests  on  the  ioacruracy  ofDii^c...-. 
Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  otlier  late  writers,  who  haic  un-  ■  - 
presented  a  passage  from  Aristotle's  work  on  Nobillii.  t 
served  in  Stoba-us,  which  treatise,  it  should  be  ohserl  <•'  :- 
attributed  to  Aristotle  on  very  doubtful  authority.  ( Si< 
Luzac,  Leelianet  Attica,  De  Digamia  Soeratit,  {  4.) 
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It  Bfqpean  fliat  during  Aristotle's  first  veudence  at  Atlions 
be  was  employed  oa  aa  embassy  to  Philip,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  a  double  tie*  as  being  both  a  Macedonian  subject 
and  the  son  of  Ms  friend  and  physician.    It  is  also  stated  that 
he  was  the  means  of  obtaining  from  Philip  some  fa\x>ur8  for 
the  Athenians,    His  departure  from  Athens  at  the  time  of 
Plato's  death  may  therefore  not  improbably  have    been 
caused  by  the  enmi^  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
which  arose  at  that  time  from  a  successful  attack  on  Olyn- 
thus  by  the  fi)rmer.    It  may  likewise  have  originated  fifom 
the  ciceumstance  that  Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  and 
not  Aristotle*  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  academy.   How- 
ever this  may  be,  Aristotle,  together  with  his  fellow-disciple. 
Xeiiocrates,  o  man,  aa  it  ^pears,  of  very  rare  excellence,  went 
at  this  time    to  the  court  of  Hermeias*  the  prince  of  Atar- 
neus,  who  had  previously  received  instruction  in  rhetoric 
from  Aristotle  at  Athens,  and  now  invited  his  former  master 
to  As'vk  Minor.     Hermeias  was  a  eunucii,  and  had  been 
the  domestio  slave  of  a  banker ;  but  bavins  returned  from 
Athens,  where  he  received  a  liberal  educauon  under  Plato 
end  Aristotle,  he  succeeded  with  Eubulus  in  liberating  from 
the  Persian  yoke  Atameus  and  the  neighbouring  territory, 
of  which,  afbcr  the  death  of  Eubulus,  he  remained  sole  ruler. 
After  Aristotle  had  resided  three  years  at  Assus,  a  town 
near  Atarneus,  Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mentor,  a 
Greek  general  in  the  Persian  service,  by  whom  he  was  deli- 
V4;red  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  by  him  put  to  death.   Upon 
the  death  of  their  protector,  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates  fled 
from  Assus,  and  the  former  took  refuge  in  Mytilene,  the 
chief  city  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lesbos  (Olymp.  cvtii. 
4,  B.C.  345).    Aristotle  moreover,  seeing  that  Pythias,  tlie 
sif^ter  of  Hermeias,  would,  if  she  were  left  behind,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  misery,  when  the  country  came  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Persian  soldiery,  and  actuated  not  only 
bv  his  friendship  for  Hermeias,  but  also  by  the  excellent 
character  and  disposition  of  Pythias,  made  her  his  wife,  and 
saved  her  from  the  enemy  by  a  rapid  flight.    (This  account 
14  given  by  Aristocles  the  peripatetic,  from  Aristotle*s  lost 
epistles  to  Antipater  ap.  Euseb.  Prcpp.  Evang.  xv.  p.  793, 
A.     Strabo,  xiii.  p.  610,  calls  Pythias  the  niece  of  Her- 
meias ;  perhaps  she  was  his  adoptive  sister.)    For  the  pa- 
triotic and  philosophic  prince,  thus  destroyed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  a  Greek  ren^ade,  Aristotle  had  a  fer^-ent  and 
sincere  affection,  and  he  dedicated  to  his  memory  a  beautiful 
poem,  still  extant,  which,  oi>  account  of  the  admiration  which 
no  expresses  in  it  for  the  virtues  of  his  lost  friend,  gave 
nsc  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  to  the  absunl  charge  that  he 
had  deified  a  mortal,  and  was  thus  guilty  of  impiety.    His 
wife   Pythias  died  a  few  yean  afterwards  in  Macedonia, 
leaving  him  a  daughter  of  tne  same  name :  he  then  took  to 
hid  bc^  a  domestic  slave  named  Herpyllis,  and  by  her  he 
hod  a  son,  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  great 
work  on  Ethics. 

After  two  yeara*  stay  at  Mvtilene,  Aristotle  was  (in  Olyrnp. 
e'lx.  2.  B.C.  342)  invited  by  i?hilip  to  Macedonia  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  fourteen  years 
oldL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  was  admi- 
rable in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  Aristotle.  His  love  of  literature,  his 
veneration  of  great  poets  (instanced  in  his  sparing  the  house 
of  Pindar  in  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  his  destination 
of  the  precious  casket  in  the  Penian  spoils  to  the  works  of 
Homer),  his  fondness  for  physical  and  even  medical  pursuits, 
and  hta  intimacy  with  philosophers,  were  all  doubtless  the 
fruits  of  Aristotle's  instruction,  and  distinguish  him  most 
advantageously  from  those  illiterate  and  brutal  conouerora 
who  have  been  the  scourge  of  the  human  race.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  AdvancemmU  (^Learning,  after  citing  some  of  Alex- 
aodef's  wise  sayings,  adds,  that  he  considers  him  'not  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar.*  The  same 
sentiment  is  likewise  expressed  in  the  following  epigram : 

MiihBt  hie  rcfua.  doctlMimni  iU*  ■ophonua, 

MAgiias  Alirxjuider,  major  ArivtotelM. 
Doetu*  AlMLEndnun  meUorem  rvddldlt  lll«. 

Nob  hto  nu^OTem  nwfBiit  Atistotehm. 

Two  letten  between  Alexander  and  Aristotle  are  pre- 
serA-ed  by  Plutarch  {Vit.  Alex.  c.  vii.),  and  Aulus  Crellius 
(xx.  5>,  in  the  first  of  which  Alexander  reproaches  his  master 
^ith  having  made  public  the  treatises  which  had  served  for 
Ills  education,  as  he  wished  to  surpass  other  men  not  less  in 
knowledge  than  in  power.  To  this  Aristotle  replies,  that 
*  they  have  been  published  and  not  published:  for  that 
they  are  only  intdllgible  to  those  who  have  heard  him 


explain  them/  Even  if  the  iu8pici0nb  of  some  writers  thul 
these  lettera  ore  spurious  should  be  approved,  still  there 
would  remain  no  doubt  of  the  important  inHuenee  exercised 
by  Aristotle  on  the  mind  of  Alexander :  it  is  likewise  stated 
that  he  advised  his  pupil  to  consider  all  the  Greeks  as  his 
friends,  and  all  barbarians  (or  foraignen)  as  his  enemies : 
a  maxim  of  policy  which  Alexander  unquestionably  fbl- 
bwed,  so  far  aa  the  direction  of  his  conquests  was  eon- 
cemed,  and  which  agrees  remarkably  with  Aristotle's  views 
as  developed  in  the  firet  part  of  his '  Polities.*  It  was  during 
his  residence  with  Alexander  that  Philip  rtf-established  his 
native  (own,  Staseira,  which  had  been  demolished  in  war  \ 
in  memory  of  which  benefit  the  Stagirites  consecrated  a 
festival,  Aristotelia,  to  their  great  fellow-citizen,  and  called 
a  month  after  his  name. 

Alexander  probably  did  not  enjoy  Aristotle's  instruetion 
for  more  than  three  or  four  yean :  as  from  his  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  year  his  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  public  afllhirs  and  war.  In  b.c.  336,  when  Philip  was 
assassinated,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  began  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
when  he  parted  for  the  last  time  fVom  his  master,  who 
went  to  Athens,  having  previously  recommended  to  him  as 
a  companion  in  his  campoifrns  a  near  relation  of  his  own, 
the  philosopher  CalHsthenes.  who  had  received  Ms  instruc- 
tion with  Alexander.  Xenocrates  had  two  yeara  belbro 
succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  academy ;  Aristotle,  however, 
on  his  arrival  at  Athens,  resolved  to  open  a  school,  and 
chose  a  house  which  firora  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceius  was  called  the  Lyrrum.  Attached  to  this 
building  was  a  garden  with  walks  (in  Greek  peripatai), 
where  Aristotle  used  to  deliver  his  instruction  to  his  disciples ; 
whenco  his  school  obtained  the  name  of  the  Peripatetic.  It 
appears  that  his  habit  was  to  give  one  lecture  in  the  early 

Eart  of  the  day  on  the  abstruser  parts  of  his  philosophy  to 
is  more  advanced  scholars,  which  was  called  the  morning 
walk,  and  lasted  till  the  hour  when  people  drest  and 
anointed  themselves ;  and  another  lecture,  called  the 
evening  walk,  on  more  popular  subjects,  to  a  larger  and 
less  select  class.  It  was  probably  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  second  residence  at  Athens  that  Aristotle  com- 
posed or  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  works  which  have 
descended  to  our  days ;  the  foundation  of  most  of  them  was 
doubtless  laid  at  an  early  period  of  his  life ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  gradiially  formed,  and  to  have  received  conti- 
nual additions  and  corrections.  Among  the  works  which 
especially  belong  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  his  treatises 
on  natural  history ;  whicn,  as  has  been  correctly  observed 
by  a  late  writer  on  this  subject  (Dr.  Kidd,  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  (^c,  p.  299),  are  not  to  be  considered  as  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  own  observations  only,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  all  that  had  been  observed  by  othen  as  well  as 
by  himself.  It  is  sUted  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  viii.  7)  that 
'  Alexander  the  Great,  being  smitten  with  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  natures  of  animals,  ordered  several  thousand 
persons,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Greece,  who  Uved  by 
hunting,  bird-catching,  and  fishing,  or  who  had  the  care  of 
parks,  herds,  hives,  stews,  and  aviaries,  to  furnish  Aristotle 
with  materials  for  a  work  on  animals.*  We  are  likewise 
informed  that  Aristotle  received  from  Alexander  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  800  talents  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  natu- 
ral history— a  circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  malice 
of  his  tradueen,  who  censured  him  for  receiving  gifts  fh>m 
princes.  {Athenauit  ix.  p.  398  [oomp.  Boeckh'a  Economy 
of  A  thou,  vol.  i.  p.  20].  Seneea  De  Vita  Beata,  o.  27. 
i£lian,  Var.  Hist,  v.  19,  who  stataa  that  Philip  furnished 
Aristotle  with  large  sums  of  money  for  his  history  of  ani- 
mals, has  doubtless  confounded  the  father  and  son.)  Cal- 
Hsthenes, who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attended  Alex- 
ander in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aris- 
totle, in  compliance  with  his  previous  iigunctions,  the  astro- 
nomical observations  whioh  were  preserved  in  that  antieut 
dty,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Porphyrins, 
reached  back  aa  fv  as  1903  yean  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  that  is,  2234  yean  before  the  Christian 
»ra.  (Simplicius  in  Arittot,  de  Ccrio^  fbL  183  A.  L  18,  ed. 
Aid.  1527.  The  transmission  of  the  observations  to  Aris- 
totle is  stated  by  Simplicius  aa  a  known  fact :  the  length  of 
time  he  gives  on  the  authorit]^  of  Porphyrins.  See  Bailly, 
Histoire  de  tAstronomie  Aneienne,  liv.  4.  £claircissemens. 
$  17-23.  On  Ari8tot]e*8  astronomical  knowledge,  see  Bailly, 
ihid.  liv.  9.  $  1 0, 1 1 .)  The  fact  that  astronomical  observations 
of  considerable  antiquity  were  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aristotle 
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(though  th«7  tn  nowbtra  mentioned  in  hie  ettentwritingt) 
■ppean  to  bo  undoubted :  the  epoeh  from  whieh  they  dele 
Is  however  uncertain,  end  h  veriou^y  steted  by  entient 
writers.  (See  Piiny,  Nat,  Hiit,  viL  56.  explained  by  Beilly, 
ibid.  liv.  4.  ^laircigsemeni  $  18.)  We  know  from  Cioero 
{de  Rep.  i.  1 6)  that  aitnmomical  obierrations  were  aometimes 
tatlcuUted  baffk  by  the  entient  ptieeta ;  and  consequently 
that  obserretions  ttated  to  be  of  remote  antiquity  may  not 
be  less  fkbulous  than  the  adrentuxet  of  early  kings  and 
heroes. 

Aristotle  had  at  this  time  reached  the  moet  proepewma 
period  of  his  lift.  The  founder  and  leader  of  the  principal 
school  of  Gkeece,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, surrounded  by  his  numerous  disciples  and  admiren, 
protected  by  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  by  him  ftuv 
nished  with  the  means  of  followinff  his  ikvourite  pursuiU 
and  of  gratif)'ing  his  universal  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  had  pro- 
bably little  left  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  phtiosopher*s 
ambition.  But  he  did  not  continue  to  enjoj  the  ftiTOur  of 
Alexander  till  the  end.  Callisthenes,  by  his  free-spoken  cen 
sures  and  uncourtly  habits,  had  offended  his  master,  and  had 
been  executed  on  a  charge  of  having  conspired  with  some 
Macedonian  nobles  to  take  awa^  his  life  (see  ALSXAifosn 
and  Callisthenes)  ;  and  the  king's  wrath  appears  to  have 
extended  to  his  kinsman  Aristotle,  as  Iteing  the  person  who 
had  originally  recommended  him.  (Letter  of  Alexander  to 
Antipater  in  Plutarch.  Alex.  c.  55.)    It  is  not,  however, 

Srobable  that  this  circumstance  caused  any  active  enmity 
etween  the  royal  pupil  and  his  master ;  nor,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  to  a  certainty  that  Alexander  died  a  natural  death, 
would  there  be  any  reason  for  listening  to  the  absurd  ca- 
lumny that  Aristotle  was  concerned  in  poisoning  him. 
Aristotle  indeed  appears  to  have  been  considered  to  the 
last  as  a  partizan  of  Alexander,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
democratic  interest.  When  the  anti-Macedonian  party 
obtained  the  superiority  at  Athens  m  consequence  of 
Alexander  s  death,  an  accusation  against  Aristotle  was  im- 
mediately prepared,  and  the  pretext  selected  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  impiety  or  blaephemy.  He  was  charged 
by  Eurymedon  the  hierophant  and  a  man  named  Demo- 

Shilus  (probably  a  leader  of  the  popular  party)  with  paying 
ivine  honours  to  Hermeias ;  and  perhaps  with  teaching 
some  irreligious  doctrines.  In  order  to  escape  this  danger» 
end  to  prevent  the  Athenians  (as  he  is  reported  to  have 
said)  from  ttttce  einning  agmnet  ffhihwphy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  322  he  quitted  Athens,  and  took  refuge  at 
Chalets,  in  Eubcea,  an  island  then  under  the  Macedonian  in- 
fluence, leaving  Tbeophrastus  his  suecessor  in  the  Lyceum. 
Hiere  he  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  being  m  the  sixty-tSiird  year  of  his  age.  His 
fhime  is  said  to  have  been  slender  and  weakly,  and  his 
heahh  had  given  way  in  the  latter  pari  of  his  life,  having 
rrobably  been  impaired  by  his  unwearied  studies  and  the 
mtense  application  of  his  mind.  The  story  of  his  having 
drowned  hnnself  in  the  Euripus  of  Bubeea  is  fabulous. 

The  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Plato,  is  that,  whereas  the  latter  gave  a  free 
scope  to  his  imagination,  and  by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  inde- 

Sendent  of  the  objects  which  tney  represent  opened  a  wide 
oor  to  the  dreams  of  mysticism,  the  latter  was  a  close  and 
strict  observer  of  both  mental  and  physical  phenomena, 
avoiding  all  the  seductions  of  the  foncy,  and  following  a 
ee\*ere,  methodical,  and  strictly  scientific  course  of  inquiry, 
founded  on  data  ascertained  by  experience.  The  truly  phi- 
losophical character  of  his  mind,  and  his  calm  and  singu- 
lariy  dispassionate  manner  of  writing,  are  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  vast  extent  both  of  his  reading  and  of  his 
original  researches.  His  writings  appear  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  circle  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
his  time,  comprising  treatises  on  logical,  metaphysical,  rheto- 
rical, poetical,  ethical,  political,  economical,  physical,  mecha- 
nical, and  medical  scienoe :  he  likewise  wrote  on  some  parts 
of  the  mathematics;  and,  besides  a  collection  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states  known  in  his  age,  both  Crrecian  and 
bazbirian,  he  made  chronological  compuations  relating  to  the 
political  and  dramatical  history  of  Greece.  His  works,  how- 
ever, though  embracing  so  large  an  extent  of  subjects,  were 
not  a  mere  encyclopedia  or  digest  of  existing  knowledge ; 
some  of  the  sciences  which  he  treated  of  were  created  by 
himself,  and  the  others  were  enriched  by  fresh  inquiries,  and 
methodized  Xty  his  systematic  diligence.  To  the  former 
belong  his  works  on  analytics  and  dialectics,  or,  as  it  is  now 
CftUed,  logic  \  to  the  hivention  of  whidi  adence  he  distxnetljr 


lays  claim,  italing  that  'btfora  hia  time  ttodunf  whatert  r 
had  decB  done  in  it'  {Soph,  EUneh.  c.  84.  ^  6.)    Neoriv 
the  same  remark  applies  to  hia  metaphyaical  treatise.    '  But 
of  all  the  scieuoea  (we  nse  the  words  of  Cuvier)  thirrc  u 
none  which  owes  nmre  to  AriatoUe  than  iha  natoral  but'r« 
of  animals.    Not  only  was  he  acquainted  with  a  great  nurii* 
her  of  apeciea,  but  he  has  atudied  and  described  them  oo  a 
Inminoua  and  oomnrehenaive  plan,  to  wbieh«  peihapa,  nun* 
of  his  suceessora  naa  approached;  eUasing  the  fads,  r.-t 
aeeording  to  the  apeeies,  but  according  to  the  organs  ani] 
functions,  the  aole  method  of  eftablialuag  eonparatne 
results :  thus  it  may  be  aaid  thai  be  ia  not  only  toe  ic<>»i 
antient  author  of  eomparative  anatomy  whose  works  ha\o 
oome  down  to  ua,  but  that  he  U  one  of  those  wbo  ha\«> 
treated  this  branch  ef  natural  hlsioiy  with  the  moat  genius 
and  that  he  beat  deaervea  to  be  taken  for  a  model.  The  pnr.- 
eipal  divisionB  whieh  natnraliata  still  follow  in  the  auiutnl 
kingdom  are  due  to  Aristotle, and  he  bad  alrsMy  pnir t"! 
out  several,  which  have  recently  been  again  adopted,  s5  ■  r 
having  once  been  improperiy  abandoned.  If  the  loundati  :  « 
of  these  great  labours  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  tli*-> 
all  rest  on  the  same  method.    Everywhere  AristoUe  ob- 
serves the  fkcts  with  attention;  he  eomparea  them  wth 
sagacity,  and  endeavours  to  rise  to  the  qualitiee  whieh  thry 
have  in  common.*     (Biograpkie  Umvereelie,  in  Ariu*  '^. 
See  also  Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatue.  e.  10,  $  3.  and  Jf- 
pendtx,  who  has  given  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  Aris- 
totle's account  of  animals  with  the  diaooveriee  of  mod(*^ 
science.)    Among  the  sciences  which  he  found  pertly  rvl- 
tivated,  but  which  he  greatly  advanced,  the  more  prominf  nt 
are  those  of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics.    Of  thetorir  ^^ 
defined  the  province  and  analysea  all  the  parte  with  adnM- 
rable  skill  and  sagacity ;  his  treatise  on  the  pasebna.  m 
this  short  but  comprehensive  work,  has  never  been  ><:r- 
passcfl,  if  it  has  ever  been  eaualled,  by  writers  on  (what  nny 
be  termed)  de9cripti^<e  moral  philosophy.    His  ethira]  wni- 
ings  contain  an  excellent  practical  code  of  morality,  r hi-  V 
founded  on  the  maxim  that  virtues  are  in  the  mtrl''^ 
between  two  opposite  vices ;  as  courage  between  eowarvi:  v 
and  foolhardiness,  liberality  between  niggardliness  and  yr^ 
digality,  &c. ;  his  remarks  on  friend^ip  are  also  dcserx  in.;  ^^ 
especial  notice ;  a  subject  much  discussed  by  the  ant  if  :.••. 
but  which  has  less  occupied  the  attention  of  philo$oph'  < 
since  love  has  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  c^  t  -•- 
quence  of  the  influence  of  the  Gkrmans  ana  the  intrxMi' 
tion  of  the  manners  of  chivalry  in  western  Europe.     If .» 
treatise  on  Politics  is  not,  hke  Plato's  i?<7ni6/rc  and  t.v- 
works  of  many  later  speculators  on  government,  a  m«  •»• 
inquiiy  after  a  perfect  state ;  but  contains  an  aceovnt  of  t 
nature  of  government,  of  the  venous  forms  of  which  it    % 
susceptible,  and  the  institutions  best  adapted  to  the  aoctr'   s 
in  which  those  fbrms  are  estaMished ;  with  an  eway,  th.*-  :  * 
unhauDily  an  imperfect  one,  on  education.    Hus  treatis<> 
valuable  not  onljr  fw  its  theofettcal  resuHa.  but  also  for  tr. 
large  amount  of  information  which  it  contains  on  Uie  gotem 
ments  of  Greece  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  ThrcucS 
out  these  last-mentioned  woi^s,  the  knowledge  c^the  wu   ! 
and  of  human  nature  displayed  ^  Aristotle  is  xm  ob^n. 
able ;  and  although  bis  mind  appears  to  have  prefferred    . 
vestigationa  of  physical  and  metaphyaical  sdenoe,  ^ct  h^ 
holds  a  verjr  high  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  moral  ai  ! 
poHtical  philosophers.    AristoUe,  it  will  be  temembcn>cl.  thi 
not  lead  the  lifo  of  a  recluse  student,  but,  as  tiie  fhcnd    f 
Hermeiasi  the  teadier  of  Alexander,  and  the  bead  of  a  p> . 
losephical  school,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  rrt-  t 
variety  of  persons,  and  learnt  by  practice  to  know  life  un-u  : 
many  different  forms  and  in  many  different  relations. 

In  these  philosonhical  treatises  Aristotle  occasions  / 
mentions  o&ers  of  nis  writings,  whieh  he  calls  ex-  :> » 
From  the  manner  m  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  tb*  n^. 
referring  to  them  on  points  of  no  great  obscurity  or  d.n'.- 
culty  with  a  sort  of  eootoaptiMQa  or  eondeeeaading  ti>::o 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  not  of  a  strictly  scientific  tm- 
racter.  {Eth.  Nic,  i.  13 ;  vi.  4.  PolU.  iii.  4 ;  viL  1.)  In  tr.  - 
ther  place  he  says,  that  he  has  oflen  considered  the  PUti»>M: 
doctrine  of  ideas  both  in  his  exoteric  and  his  strictly  p!> '  •• 
sophical  works  {Eth,  EudL  i.  8):  with  whidi  P'lutd.. .. 
agrees,  who  states  that  Aristotle  everywhere  attacked  t^  - 
Platonic  doctrine,  as  well  in  his  ethicjii  and  ph>-siral  «.  i k^. 
as  in  his  exoteric  dia/ognei.  (Adv  Colot,  ^-oL  iL  p.  11 J:  K 
corop.  Arist.  Met.  xiii.  1 .)  From  this  passage  it  appears  th  t 
some  at  least  of  Aristotle's  exoteric  works  were  roni  jv>  U 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue;  Cicero  likewise  mentiona  t'  a 
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eireunftUiiee  When,  in  wiiting  to  Atticus  onliis  dialogue  de 
R^bUca,  he  says  that  'he  prefixes  proasmia  or  intro- 
(tactions  to  each  book,  as  Aristotle  does  in  those  works 
vhich  he  calls  exoteric'  {Epi^t,  ad  Att,  iv.  16.    Other  cir- 
cumstances of  AHstotle's  dialogues  are   mentioned   by 
Cicero.  Episl,  ad  AN.  xiii.  19.    Ad  Em,  i.  9.)     His  sts- 
tematie  treatises,  which  fbrmed  a  connected  bodv  of  pnl- 
losopby,  were  fMdled  octoamatie,  that  is,  destinea  for  lec- 
tures (though  he  never  himself  uses  that  name  in  his 
extant  writings) ;  and  were  thus,  as  Galen  says,  confined  to 
his  scholan  and  friends.     This  distinction  between  bis 
acroamatio  and  exoteric  writingjs  is  mentioned  br  Qellius 
(.V.  A.  XX.  5),  who  states  that  tne  former  included  subjects 
of  a  refined  and  abstruse  philosophy,  and  physical  and  dia- 
lectical questions ;  the  latter  rhetorical  and  sophistical  ex- 
ercises end  political  knowledge.    Ammonius  (Ammonius 
Uermin,  in  Arfitoi,  Catig.  m.  6  B.  ed.  Aid.),  an  antient 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  dirides  his  works  into  those  which 
he  wrote  in  his  own  person,  or  acroamatic,  and  those  which 
he  Wrote  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  exoteric :  the  latter, 
he  adds,  ditfbr  much  (torn  the  former  in  the  clearness  of  the 
srvle  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed  in  them.    Sim- 
plicius  iAd  Afiitot,  Phys.  fol.  2  B.),  another  commentator, 
gires  the  same  difision  into  acroamatic  and  exoteric,  and 
makes  the  same  statement  as  to  the  popular  nature  of  the 
latter;  but  under  exoteric  he  includes  Aristotle's  historical 
works  as  well  as  his  dialogues.    To  this  difference  Themis- 
tius  iOrai,  26.  p.  319)  alludes  when  he  says  that  some  of 
Aristotle*s  works  are  obscmre  and  hard  of  comprehension ; 
but  that  othcn  are  perspicuous,  fitted  for  geneml  readers, 
and  written  in  an  attractive  and  ornamented  style.     The 
statement  above  quoted  from  Gellius  that  Aristotle*s  scien- 
tific and  popular  treatises  were  distinguished  by  their  sub- 
jects is  probably  not  quite  correct :  doubtless  everrthing 
ditrussca  in  the  latter  was  included  in  the  former,  though 
perhaps  treated  in  a  more  summary  and  abstruse  manner. 
Tlieir  dlflference  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  work  (most  of  the  exoteric  writings  being  dia- 
Io;;uc8),  in  the  selection  of  the  arguments,  and  m  the  nature 
of  the  style.    Cicero  particularly  s|)eaks  of  the  copiousness 
and  sweetness  of  Aristotle's  diction  {Topita^  c.  1):  and 
Quintilian  doubts  whether  Aristotle  Is  the  more  remarkable 
for  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  tlie  quantity  of  his 
writings,  th6  rweetfiBss  of  Ai>  ttyii,  the  acuteness  of  his  dis- 
rQ\  cries,  or  the  variety  of  his  works  (X.  1.  83)  :  in  his  ex- 
tant works,  however  (all  of  which  belong  to  the  acroamatic 
class),  his  style  is  in  most  parts  singularly  dry  and  unattrac- 
tive, and  not  unfifequently  obscure,  from  the  extreme  con- 
n^Gnesa  of  the  expression  and  the  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
ti-)ns.     It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he  was  sometimes  inten- 
tion allj   neglijrent,  and  even  ungrammatical,  from   his 
contempt  for  ui  ornament  or  polish  of  style.    Tliese  pccu- 
liaritieft  of  style  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the  destination 
of  his  philosophical  writings,  which  often  appear  to  bo  rather 
note-booka  for  his  lectures,  requiring  IVirther  expansion  and 
iltuntration,  than  finished  treatises  prepared  for  oublication. 
TUi%  character  may  bo  particularly  seen  in  the  Rtietoric  and 
the  Analytics ;  in  others,  as  In  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  it  is 
iturh  less  appareht    In  general,  however,  all  the  chief 
<t<?i>s  of  an  ar^ment  are  stated,  though  sometimes  they  are 
)nly  intimated ;  and  the  obscurity  of  Aristotle,  which  has 
•cch  so  mueh  complained  of,  is  in  most  parts  like  the  ob- 
KTtxrity  of  a  mathematical  treatise,  which  anpean  so  great 
r>  :%.  beginner;  as  in  both  cases  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
icnMon  anses  not  ftom  the  defect  of  the  expression*  but 
rum  the  closeness  and  subtlety  of  the  reasoning.    The 
rorks  which  were  thus  used  as  lecture-books  probably  never 
Stained  much  circulation  during  Aristotle's  lifedme,  ex- 
'^pt   among  his  discij>les  and  fi-iends ;  and  they  received 
-'tm  time  to  time  additions  and  corrections ;  a  circumstance 
Hurled  to  bv  Cicero,  and  confirmed  by  allusions  contained 
I    them,  wnich  indicate  different  times  of  composition. 
.'if-cro  de  Fin,  v.  5.    Niebuhr,  Hi>/.  i^^ome^  vol.  i.  nute 
r>.  > 

IV  one  of  Aristotle*8  exoteric  writings  have  come  down  to 
%  ;  all  his  extant  works  belong  to  the  acroamatic  or 
rictly  scientific  class.  This  would  be  the  more  singular, 
f  fie  Btory  told  by  some  antient  auUiors  with  regard  to  the 
I  '^c^rvation  of  his  writings  were  true.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo 
It  Thcophrastus,  to  wl]£m  Aristotle  had  bequeathed  bis 
\r:\rK\  loft  all  bls  books  to  Neleus,  who  removed  them  to 
•(^ps'is,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor ;  from  him  they  passed  to  his 
*>cendants,  who,  being  ignorant  persons,  kept  the  books 


locked  up,  and  took  no  care  of  them.  Afterwards,  hearing 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  Attalian  kings,  in  whose  dominions 
Scepsis  was  situated,  to  collect  a  library  at  Pergamus,  they 
hid  them  in  a  cellar,  where  they  were  injured  by  damps  and 
moths ;  at  last  the  family  sold  them  to  Apellicon  of  Teos,  at 
a  high  price,  who,  being  fonder  of  books  than  reading,  and 
seeking  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  manuscripts,  filled  the 
chasms  unskilAilly  in  the  copies  which  he  caused  to  be  made, 
and  Dublished  the  works  full  of  errors.  Immediately  alter 
the  death  of  Apellieon,  Sylla,  at  the  capture  of  Athens, 
brought  his  library  to  Rome ;  where  Tyrannion.  the  gram- 
marian, made  use  of  them,  as  also  some  booksellers,  who 
increased  the  number  of  errors,  by  employin{^  careless  tran- 
scribers. Strabo  adds,  that  the  Peripatetic  school  after 
Theophrastus  had  scarcely  any  of  Aristotle's  works,  except 
his  exoteric  writings ;  and  they  followed  no  accurate  and 
systematic  study  of  philosophy  (xiii.  p.  608).  Such  is  the 
substance  of  Strabo's  account,  which  is  in  part  confirmed  by 
Plutarch  (Sv/fo,  c.  2G)  and  Athenseus  (1.  p.  .^);  but  the 
researches  of  recent  scholars  have  shown  that  this  narration 
deserves  little  f^ith ;  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  nearly  all 
Aristotle's  scientific  works  were  known  to  the  followers  of 
Theophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  and  that  there  were 
numerous  copies  of  them  in  tho^Alexandrine  library ;  all 
which  and  other  facts,  which  We  have  not  syace  to  notice, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophical works  wore  concealed  fVom  the  world  till  the  time 
of  Apellicon,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
The  text  of  most  of  his  extant  works  moreover  bears  no 
marks  of  the  supplements  of  unskilAil  revisers  or  of  chasms 
caused  by  the  aecav  of  manuscripts ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  all ;  tne  Poetic,  for  instance,  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Politics  tho 
text  has  su&red  severely. 

Aristotle'sjrenuine  extant  works  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1 .  Those  relating  to  tlie  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
2.  Those  relating  to  the  physical  sciences.  3.  Those  re- 
lating to  moral  and  political  philosophy.  To  the  Jlrst  class 
belong  the  Metaphysics,  the  Categories,  the  treatise  on  In- 
terpretation, or  the  Meaning  of  Propositions,  the  first  and 
second  Analytics,  the  Topics,  and  the  work  on  the  Refuta* 
tion  of  Sophi^ical  Arguments,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first,  oDtained  the  name  of  his  Orgrnion^  or  instrument 
for  the  analysis  of  reasoning.  Severtd  of  his  logical  works 
are  lost,  particularly  his  Methodics,  or  treatise  on  Method^ 
in  eight  books.  (See  Rhet,  L  2.  10.)  To  Uds  head  may  be 
reforred,  though  with^  less  nro]^riety,  his  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic :  the  last  of  which  wonu  is  im|>erfect  Under  the 
ieeond  class  come  tho  Physics,  the  Treatises  on  the  Heavens* 
on  Generation  and  Destruction,  on  the  Soul,  on  Sensatioa 
and  the  Objects  of  Sense,  on  Memory  and  Reoollection,  on 
Sleeping  and  Awaking,  on  Dreams  and  Prophecy  in  Sleep, 
on  Length  and  Shortness  of  Life*  on  Youtti  and  Old  Age» 
on  Life  and  Death,  on  Breathing:  on  the  last  sulyect  there 
is  also  another  short  treatise.  jThere  ia  likewise  a  tzeatise 
on  Colours,  and  an  extract  firom  a  work  on  Sounds.  The 
Physiognomies  is  a  treatise  on  the  marks  of  character  in 
the  outward  person.  The  title  of  his  great  work  on  Natural 
History  means,  literally  translated,  Inquiriu  concerning 
AnimaU  (mpl  rd  t^a  Impleu).  To  this  are  annexed  treatises 
on  the  Generation  of  Animals,  on  the  Motion  of  Animals, 
on  the  Parts  or  Members  of  Animals,  and  on  their  mode  ol 
Walking.  There  is  also  a  work  on  Meteorology,  two  books 
on  Plants  (which  ia  a  retranslation  firom  a  translation),  a 
short  essay  on  Mechanica,  and  a  treatise  on  Indivisible  Lines, 
which  latter  partly  belon|^  to  mathematical  cMsience*  A  long 
collection  of  Problems,  chiefly  on  physical  sul^ects,  with  which 
Cicero  was  acquainted  ( 2Wr.  Diip.  L  33,  oomp.  ProbL  xxx.  1 ), 
has  also  been  preserved.  Under  this  head  may  be  likewise 
mentioned  a  treatise  on  the  Doetrinesof  Xenophanes,  Zeno, 
and  Gorgtas,  attributed  to  Theophrastus  in  a  MS.  collated  by 
Bekker  (vol.  ii.  p.  974):  it  appears,  however,  ftom  Diogenes 
Laertius,  that  Aristotle  wrote  on  these  subjects.  Tu  tho 
third  class  belong  the  three  ethical  treatises,  the  Ghreat,  tho 
Eudemian,  and  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  seem  to 
have  been  written  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  tbo  first 
being  the  most  meagre,  and  the  last,  addressed  to  his  sou 
Nicomachus  (in  which  three  books  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics 
are  embodied),  the  most  complete  and  matured.  Thers  is  a 
short  abstract  of  part  of  Aristotle's  ethical  system,  called  a 
treatise  on  the  Yirtues  and  Vices,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 

fmuine:   Bome  ethieal  questioas  are  also  treated  in  the 
roblems  (c,  27-30).  ^  The  Politics  are  intended  as  a  conti 
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nuation  of  the  Nicomacbean  Ethics :  the  genuine  (Econo- 
mics are  lost,  unless  the  first  book  of  the  treatise  attributed 
to  him  (which  is  on  Domestic,  not  Political  Economy)  is  an 
abridgment  of  them  by  Theophrastus.  (See  Philological 
Mus/'um,  part  i.) 

The  most  valuable  of  Aristotle's  lost  works,  and  indeed 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  lost  works  of  Greek  prose,  is  his 
collection  of  158  Constitutions,  both  of  Grecian  and  Barba- 
rian States,  the  Democratic,  Oligarchical,  Aristocratical, 
and  Tyrannical  being  treated  separately,  containing  an 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  each 
country.  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  v.  4.)  The  loss  of  his  works  on 
Colonies,  on  Nobility,  and  on  Royal  Grove mment ;  of  his 
Chronological  Collections,  end  of  his  Epistles  to  Philip, 
Alexander,  Antipater,  and  others,  is  also  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. He  likewise  revised  a  copy  of  the  Ilia^  which 
Alexander  carried  with  him  during  his  campaigns  in  a  pre- 
cious casket :  hence  this  recension  (called  the  casket-copy) 
passed  into  the  Alexandrine  Library,  and  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics.  (Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Homer,  s.  45.)  His 
entire  works,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  occupied  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts  445,270  lines. 

Writings  contained  in  the  collection  of  Aristotle's  works 
falsely  attributed  to  him  are,  the  treatise  on  the  Universe 
(iTipt  KOffftov)^  the  author  of  which  (Mr.  Payne  Knight  re- 
marks) has  '  retailed  the  common  opinions  of  his  age  in  the 
common  language  of  a  common  declaimer,  and  by  a  strange 
inconsistency  attributed  them  to  the  condensed,  refined,  and 
abstruse  Stagirite*  (see  also  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Grecian 
Architecture,  p.  207):  the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander:  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  OBconomics,  and  a  treatise  on  Marvellous 
Reports,  written  between  the  time  of  Agatho<;les  and  the  first 
Punic  war,  probably  about  the  1 30th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  260. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  1 6,  and  note  342.)  An 
extract  about  Winds,  from  Aristotle  on  the  Signs  of  Bad 
Weather  (irtpl  rrrifuiufv,  vol.  ii.  p.  973,  ed.  Bekker,  omitted 
m  the  Table  of  Contents)  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  spu- 
iious.  {Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  15.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  (ffijfieia  x^^f^^' 
vwv,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  23,  (rrtfiatriai  xet^cui^wv,  Anon.  vol.  i.  p.  64, 
ed.  Buhle;  see  Theophrastus,  vol.  i.  p.  782,  ed.  Schneider.) 
The  genuineness  of  part  of  the  Physiognomies  has  likewise 
been  doubted.  (See  Mviller,  Archdologie  der  Kunst,  s.  331, 
n.  1.)  A  set  of  Epistles  is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
which,  like  those  of  Phalaris,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and 
others,  are  all  spurious. 

Aristotle*s  nhilosophical  works  many  centuries  after  his 
death  obtainea  a  prodigious  influence,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  even  in  Asia :  they  were  translated  into  Ai-abic,  and 
from  thence  an  abstract  of  his  logical  system  passed  into 
the  lafiguage  of  Persia.  (See  Balfour  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  viii.  p.  89-1 35,  ed.  8vo.  London.)  In  Europe 
they  acquired  an  immense  ascendency  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  considered  as  an  authority  without  appeal,  and 
only  second  to  that  of  Scripture:  we  are  even  informed 
that  in  a  part  of  Grermany  his  Ethics  were  read  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel.  Parts  of 
his  philosophy,  which  are  the  most  wortliless,  as  his  Physics, 
were  much  cultivated;  and  his  logical  writings. were  in 
many  ca.ses  abused  so  as  to  lead  to  vain  subtleties  and 
captious  contests  about  words.  The  connexion  between 
some  of  his  philosophical  tenets  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
theology  tended  much  to  uphold  his  authority ;  which  the 
Reformation  lowered  in  a  corresponding  degree.  His  doc- 
trines were  in  general  strongly  oppos^  by  the  early  re- 
formers: in  1518  Luther  sustained  a  thesis  at  Heidelberg, 
*  Qui  in  Aristotele  vult  philosophari  prius  oportet  in  Christo 
stultiflcari :'  He  loho  unshts  to  philosophise  in  Aristotle 
must  he  first  stultified  in  Christ.  (Bayle,  in  Aristotle,  n.  Y. 
See  also  a  curious  passage  of  Luther's,  containing  a  most 
scurrilous  attack  on  Aristotle,  cited  in  Bayle,  Luther,  n. 
II.)  Luther  gave  way  afterwards,  and  did  not  oppose  Aris- 
totle as  to  human  learning.  Melancthon^  who  was,  how- 
over,  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  reformers,  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  Aristotle.  (See,  among  his  other  works,  his  An)- 
ralis  Philosoph.  Epitome,  Argentor.  1539;  with  the  intro- 
ductory address,  and  the  commentary  on  the  fifth  book  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics.)  Many  of  his  doctrines  were  in  the 
same  centuiv  zealously  attacked  by  Pierre  de  la  Ram6e 
[see  Ramus],  a  French  philosopher;  and  Bacon  afterwards, 
with  others  of  his  followers,  added  the  weight  of  their  argu- 
ments and  authority.  Aristotle's  philosophy  accordingly 
fell  into  undeserved  neglect  during  tbo  latter  part  of  tho 


seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  eentnnr :  of  Ute 
years,  however,  the  true  worth  of  his  whtiogs  has  bcv n 
more  fully  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  bis  best  txcatiMri 
has  much  revived. 

The  best  edition  of  Aristotle's  entire  works  U  that  liv 
Bekker,  1831,  Berlin,  3  vols.,  quarto,  in  which  the  text  » 
estabUshed  on  the  authority  of  more  than  100  M88.  of  Ital} . 
France,  and  England.  Two  volumes  oontaintng  extracu 
from  the  Greek  commentators,  edited  by  Brandis,  will  com- 
plete the  work.  A  cheaper  and  smaller  edition  has  bein 
recently  published  hv  Tauchnitz  at  Leipsig.  Amone  tbe 
numerotis  editions  of  his  separate  works,  the  most  worthr 
of  notice  are  tho9e  of  the  Metaphysics,  by  Brandis ;  of  the 
Organon,  by  Buhle;  of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Gaisford;  of  the 
Poetic,  by  Tyrwhitt,  Hermann,  and  Grafenham;  of  ibe 
Nioomachean  Ethics,  by  Zell  and  Caodwell;  of  the  Pkditici 
and  CSeonomics,  by  Schneider  and  Gotthng;  of  the  His- 
tory of  Animals,  by  Schneider ;  and  of  the  i^nnous  tnetiM 
De  Mirabilibus,  by  Beckmann. 

The  English  translations  of  Aristotle  are,  tbr  the  most 
part,  of  little  value,  on  account  of  their  unfaithfulness  and 
inaccuracy.  That  of  the  Poetic,  by  Twining,  should,  how- 
ever, be  excepted.  A  translation  of  all  Anilotle's  worki, 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  was  published  in  9  vols.,  quarto,  Loodou* 
1810,  but  the  large  amount  of  the  price  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  copies  printed  have  confined  the  knowledge  cf 
this  work  within  very  narrow  hmits. 

On  Aristotle^s  life,  see  the  ancient  biographies  prefixwl  to 
the  first  volume  of  Buhle's  edition,  and  Stahr*5  Aristotelt^ 
2  vols.,  Halle,  1830  and  1832.  On  his  speculative  duc- 
trines,  see  the  historians  of  philosophy,  Brucker,  Tenne- 
mann,  and  particularly  Ritter,  vol.  iii.  p.  3-395.  On  the 
eff'ect  of  his  writings  on  philosophy  and  reUgion  in  the 
middle  ages,  see  Launov,  de  Farta  Aristoteiss  Foriuni ; 
Bayle's  article  on  Aristotle  ;  Jourdahi,  Recherrhes  mr  fAge 
et  fOrigine  des  Traductions  Latines  (TAristote;  and  Ham  p* 
den*s  Bampton  Lectures;  and  on  all  these  subjects,  ;<*« 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Grtsc.  xo\.  iii.  p.  1 95-408.  ed.  Harles. 

ARISTOTCENUS  of  Tarentum,  the  eariiest  of  tho  ex- 
tant  Greek  writers  on  music.    He  was  a  disciple,  fint    f  hn 
father  Mnesias,  .who  was  acquainted  with  music,  and  «u\i 
sequently    of  Aristotle,   hut,  according   to    Suidas  (  lyi* 
(rr<$^cvoc),  never  spoke  well  of  his  great  master  after  the 
latter  had  appointed  Theophrastus  as  his  successor.   On  tt>f 
same  authority  it  is  stated  that  he  wrote  453  treatise*  •  v. 
music,  philosophy,  history,  &c.    This  is  all  we  know  of  lu«. 
life,  except  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Slemcn  t^ 
of  Harmony,  and  the  founder  of  a  musical  sect,  ususDt 
called  Aristoxenean,  in  opposition  to  the    Pytbagon-:ir. 
The  disciples  of  the  former  were  also  called  fwevucw,  whicb 
should  here  be  translated  musicians  by  ear,  in  oppo&iri.<n 
to  Kavwvucoi,  as  the  latter  were  termed,  that  is,  fmsncsttns  bf 
rule.    As  this  controversy  not  only  excited  much  att<^n- 
tion,  but  various  writings  on  both  sides  have  deseeo'irl 
to  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  slij^ht  notion  of  the  mrr.'« 
of  it,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  infUetiog  ou  o«  - 
readers  the  repulsive  details  of  the  Greek  musical  rhei^ 
The  matter  is  of  no  great  general  interest,  since*  of  all  tU 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  only  one  in  whidb  Greeee  has  no( 
erected  a  lasting  memorial  of  herself.    Ariatozenus,  ind«^! 
is  cited  by  Vitnivius  as  the  representative  of  music  in  tt»t 
same  sentence  with  Apelles  as  that  of  painting,  yet  there 
are  but  few  musicians  who  even  know  his  name. 

The  Pythagoreans  had  discovered  the  simplicity  of  the 
ratios  [see  Acoustics]  which  exist  between  the  notes  (^ 
the  diatonic  scale.  Founding  their  notions  entirely  ut»  r 
arithmetic,  they  laid  down  intervals,  as  eonconiaBt  or  d:f - 
cordant,  by  theory  alone,  even  to  the  extent  of  rtgectinji  tb» 
interval  of  an  eleventh  from  among  the  conaonanoes,  tbouch 
of  course  the^  retained  the  fourth.  They  had  aJaodiscot^m! 
the  unequal  interxuls  which  exist  between  the  tones  of  tut 
scale,  and,  had  they  considered  different  keya,  would  hm«  c 
been  obliged  to  invent  a  method  of  temperament.  In  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  ear  they  were  undoubtedly  wrnts^ : 
and  Aristoxenus  was  equally  so  in  taking  the  other  extrrtsf . 
The  latter  maintains  that  the  ear  and  ju^^ent  are  not  onW 
sufficient,  but  that  'those  who  reject  the  senses  aa  not  arru- 
rate  enough,  but  help  them  by  reasoning,  and  who  stATi-! 
up  for  numerical  proportions  and  ratios  of  velocities  as  thf 
causes  of  gravity  or  acuteness,  not  only  use  means  fun-  ^n 
to  the  matter,  but  produce  results  absolutely  oontrary  to  t.  •* 
phenomena.*  He  asserts  that  the  octave  consists'  of  m\ 
whole  tones,  each  of  them  equal  to  the  interval  betitWa  the 
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fourth  and  flfUito  the  tonic ;  that  the  fourth  consiats  of  two 
such  tones  and  a  liaU«  the  fifth  of  three  and  a  half.  It  is 
now  sufficiently  known,  that  this  system  is  erroneous  even 
in  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and  that'  the  only  mark  of  mu- 
licsl  tact  displayed  in  it  is  the  determination  of  the  tone, 
not  fiom  the  unassisted  ear,  thougli  on  its  principles  that 
would  be  admissihle,  but  from  the  previous  determination  of 
a  fourth  and  fifUL  Six  whole  tones  are  more  than  an  oc- 
tave, and  three  different  tones  would  be  derived  from  the 
octave,  fourth,  and  fifth,  as  defined  by  Aristoxenus.  To 
put  it  in  the  vower  of  any  one  to  tiy  his  system,  wc  subjoin 
the  number  oii  parts  out  of  a  thousand  which  each  note 
requires :  that  is,  calling  ibe  length  of  the  string  which 
founds  6, 1000,  the  length  (tension  beins  the  same)  cor- 
responding  to  the  several  notes  appears  underneath  them. 

Systemof  GDEFOABC 

AhstoieiittS      1000  891  794  749   667  595  530  600 

Fsrftot  Intervals    1000  689  800  750  667  800  633  500 

Of  course  the  sTstom  of  Aristoxenus  is,  so  far  as  it  ffoes, 
thstnow  known  Dy  the  name  of  equal  iemp^ramerU^  which 
Dr.  Smith  (a  stern  theorist)  prefers  to  all  others,  but  which 
we  trust  will  never  be  in  common  use,  as  ito  first  principle 
ts  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
the  different  keys.  The  above  is  not  on  the  exact  principle 
of  Aristoxenus,  which  cannot  be  represented,  because  it  dis- 
agrees with  itself;  but  the  jorocftca/ truth  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  its  scale  (a  mere  accident)  brings  the  preceding  re- 
presentation verr  dose  to  it 

The  system  of  Aristoxenus  had  lU  followers  till  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  against  it  in  his  Harmonics,  One  of 
the  two  treatises  attributed  to  Euclid  is  Aristoxenean,  but 
the  other  decidedly  the  reverse.  Theon  mentions  both  secto ; 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  quizzes  both,  but  asserts  that 
tbev  might  do  good  by  uniting  their  principles. 

There  is  an  opinion  attributed  to  Aristoxenus,  that  the 
•oul  bears  to  the  body  some  such  relation  as  the  sound  of  a 
string  to  Uie  string  itself:  this  isperspicuous  noetry,  but 
rather  cloudy  philosophy.  (See  Tenneman,  Manuel,  &c. 
Couslas  translation,  who  cites  G.  L.  Mahne,  Diatr,  de 
AriMioxeno  Philoi.  Peripatetieo^  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1793.) 

The  editions  of  Aristoxenus  which  we  find  noticed,  are 

the  following ;  jbistoxem  Muiici  Anti^um,  Harmonicorum 

Element,  libri  iii.  &e.  ab  Ant  Gogauino  Grauiensi,  Venet 

1562 ;  Latin  only.  The  first  Greek  text  appears  to  be,  Arie- 

ioremu,  Niecmachut,  Afypiue,  by  J.  Meursius,  Leyden, 

1616;  Antiqum  Musica  Auctores  eeptem^  Gr.  ei  Lot.  a  Marco 

Meibomio,  2  vol.  4to.  Elzevir,  1652.    The  firagmento  of  the 

book  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  time  by  J. 

Korelli,  Venice,  1785,  8vo.    For  further  information,  refer 

to  Hawkins's  BieL  o/ Music;  Montucla,  Hist,  de  Math,; 

Wallia.  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Pt6lemy*s  Harmonics; 

Gref^iy*  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid, 

ARITHMETIC^  ftom  the  Greek  dptBittiTixi  (arith- 
metiks)t  *  the  ext  of  numbering,*  should  mean  the  science  of 
number  in  aeneral,  including  a  great  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly caUed  algebra;  it  is,  however,  usually  restricted  to 
mean  only  the  science  of  the  expression  of  numbers  by 
ajrmboU,  and  the  application  (not  investigation)  of  all 
nales  jeUtiaff  to  them  which  are  useftil  in  the  arte  of 
life.  Agreeaby  to  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  general  terms  (see  Acoustics),  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  elucidation,  ohiloso- 
pfaical  and  htstorical,  of  the  method  of  naming  ana  repre- 
senting numbers ;  in  doing  which  we  shall  refer  to  such 
other  articles  as  will,  all  together^  fiirxush  the  most  complete 
riew  of  the  subject  our  work  can  afford.  For  the  method  of 
applying  principles  in  practice,  see  the  names  of  the  various 
rulea,  AoDinoif,  StrBTRAcriON,  Sec.  For  the  account  of 
what  we  must  eall  the  metaphysics  of  arithmetic,  see  Num- 
BSA  ;  and  for  the  history  of  this  branch,  see  Pythagoras, 
PuLTO,  Tasoir»  EucLxn,  Dioprantus,  Fkrmat,  fice^  for 
thai  part  of  algebra  which  particularly  ooncems  pure 
irithmetie,  see  Numbsbs,  Thsory  op;  for  the  arithmetic  of 
soDcreta  numbers,  see  Wxxobts  and  Mjulsuui*  and  such 
irticles  as  Yard,  Pouhd,  &c 

All  the  information  hitherto  possessed  on  the  main  pointe 
tf  arithmetical  history  (and  a  great  deal  more)  has  been 
ately  presented  to  Uie  world  in  so  complete  a  shape,  that 
i  would  be  Uttle  better  than  affectetion  to  make  any  more 
"eferences  than  one,  in  an  article  which  has  no  pretensions 
o  original  research.  Of  course  we  allude  to  Mr,  PeacocVs 
liatoiy  of  Arithmetie  eontained  in  the  Bncyelopadia  Me- 


tropoiitana,  which  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise 
yet  written  on  any  one  point  of  mathematical  history.  In 
usinf  this  Work  as  our  universal  reference,  we  regret  that 
our  limite  will  not  allow  us  to  make  such  a  formal  abstract 
of  it,  as  would  oblige  us  to  ask  the  permission  of  iU  owners 
before  we  published  this  number.  But  as  the  Treatise 
itself  is  of  a  len^h  answering  to  more  than  eighty  pages 
of  this  Cyclopsedia,  such  an  account  of  its  contents  would 
be  impossible ;  and  we  therefore  use  it  only  as  authority  for 
citetions  of  fact,  in  which  we  shall  refer  to  the  paging  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  We,  however,  feel  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  correctness  on .  all  points  which  our 
access  to  books  has  enabled  us  to  investigate. 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  method  of  represent- 
ing numbers  so  simple  and  powerful,  that  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  most  complicated  rules  follows  tmrn  it  with 
ease.  It  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  explain  it ;  but 
when  we  separate  from  the  rest  the  part  which  particularly 
distinguishes  our  Numeration  from  that  of  the  antient 
Europeans,  we  shall  find  that  our  superiority  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  conventions. 

1 .  The  value  of  a  figure  depends  not  only  upon  the  simple 
number  for  which  it  stands  when  alone,  but  upon  the  place 
in  which  it  stends.  Thus,  in  888  Uie  three  eights  mean 
eight,  eight  tens,  and  eight  hundreds. 

2.  The  place  of  a  figure,  considered  as  affecting  its  value, 
is  determined  by  the  column  in  which  it  stands,  and  in  the 
absence  of  suocee^ng  figures  to  indicate  the  existence  of  other 
columnst  their  place  is  supplied  by  ciphers,  which  of  them- 
selves are  considered  as  having  no  value.  Thus  the  8  in 
800  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  863. 

To  complete  our  particular  system,  on  which,  however, 
none  of  ite  advantaffes  depend,  we  must  add  that  each  fisure 
IS  increased  tenfbld  fox  every  place  which  it  is  removied  to 
the  left  In  the  first  tWQ  oonventionB  oonsisto  what  is  called 
the  '  local  value*  of  the  figures;  in  the  last  is  found  the 
reason  for  the  term '  decimal  notetion,*  from  the  Latin  word, 
decern,  t»n. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  decimal  notation, 
which  has  been  in  use  in  almost  every  age  and  oountry.  has 
arisen  from  the  faoility  which  the  ten  fingers  afford  for  making 
calculations.  .The  names  of  numbers  mive  been  almost  uni- 
versally formed  distinct  as  far  as  ten,  after  which  compound 
names  have  been  emnloyed.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  additional  proofs  of  the  generality  of  the  |>rinciple; 
they  are  either  deduced  fSrom  five  or  from  twenty,  tlie.  num- 
ber of  fingers  on  one  hand,  or  the  number  of  fingers  and 
tocM  together.  We  caU  the  simple  symbols  of  numbers 
digitSp  or  fingers ;  the  Caribbees  cisll  the  number  ten  by  a 
phrase  which  si^pifies  '  all  the  children  of  the  hand'  (Pea- 
cock, 390);  and  in  many  languages  the  phrases  for  five,  ten, 
and  twenty,  are  connected,  either,  by  direct  derivation  or 
common  etymology,  with  those  for  the  hand  or  fingers.  In 
Franoe  the  scale  fh>m  60  to  100  is  strictly  vioenary  (by 
twenties),  and  in  the  Indian  archipelago  the  antient  scales 
are  vicenary.  For  more  discussion  on  this  point,  wo  refer 
to  Numerals.  We  shall  here  only  quote  two  results  of 
observation,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Peacock  (371),  which  ap- 
pear to  be  very  well  borne  out.  They  are,  tliat '  the  natural 
scales  of  numeration  alone  have  ever  met  with  adoption,* 
meaning,  by  natural  scales,  those  derived  from  the  hands,  or 
hands  and  feet ;  and  that  '  amongst  all  nations  practical 
methods  of  numeration  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
numerical  language. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  nation  has  gone  high 
in  the  scale  of  numbers.  There  are  tribes  which  have  never 
even  risen  to  a  quinary  scale  (by  fives),  owing  to  their  never 
wanting,  and  therefore  never  giving  names  to,  numbers  as 
high  as  five.  Aristotle  (P.  391)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Thra- 
cians  which  never  counted  higher  than  four;  and  tlie 
Yancoa  on  the  Amazon  have  been  stopped  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  language.  They  count  no  lugher  than 
three,  the  name  fi)r  which,  in  their  language*  is  (P.  390), 
accoidiuff  to  La  Condamine,  Poettarrarorincoaroac, 

One  of  Uie  Abipones,  in  describing  a  number  of  men 
greater  than  ten,  would  mark  out  a  space  of  ground  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them.  This  is,  in  ite  principle,  the  same 
resource  as  that  to  which  the  Greeks  were  driven  by  their 
cumbrous  notation,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  geometxy  for 
arithmetic.    [See  Squaek,  Euclid.] 

To  enable  our  reader  rightly  to  estimate  the  advantege 
which  we  possess  in  our  notation,  we  will  here  describe  that 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Chineae 


if<^109. 
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iu  iU  near  approach  to  the  Indian,  or  generally  roceived 
ivitem,  and  is  very  much  luperior  to  that  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  symbols.  We  shall  omit  the  substi- 
tution of  letters  for  numbers,  and  oontent  ourselves  with 
abandoning  the  principle  of '  local  value,*  and  substituting 
in  its  place  such  a  system  of  symbols  as,  without  departing 
from  tne  principle  of  Greek  notation,  will  not  confuse  the 
reader  by  the  adoption  of  new  digits.  For  the  actual  signs 
used  by  the  Greeks,  see  Nuicxration,  Numxrals.  liet 
the  first  nine  numbers  be  represented  as  usual,  but  let 
ten  (instead  of  10,  in  which  1  has  local  value)  he  represented 
by  1',  twenty  by  2',  &c.  Let  1''  be  one  hundred,  2^'  two 
hundred,  and  so  on ;  1'"  one  thousand,  2'"  two  thousand, 
and  80  on.  LetM  stand  for  ten  thousand,  and  let  M  affixed 
to  a  number  make  its  value  ten  thousand  times  as  great ; 
thus,  4'-2M  is  420,000  in  our  notation.  We  have  here  im- 
proved upon  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  unavoidably*  in  order 
not  to  confuse  the  reader,  since  2000,  200,  20,  ana  2,  would 
not  among  them  present  to  the  eye  that  analogy  which 
exists  between  2"^  ^'^  2',  and  2,  being  in  fact  denoted  by 

jSc,    #•    «,    and    0. 

We  now  write  some  high  numbers  in  our  own  decimal 
Bcale,  accompanied  by  our  imitation  of  the  Greek, 

46379268  4'"6"3'7M.9'"2''6'8 

6007.0030  6'"7M.3' 

72007106  7'"2"M,7'"1''6 

In  the  first  number,  where  there  U  no  cipher,  the  Greek 
looks  so  Uke  our  own,  that  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  there 
was  no  essential  di£brenoe.  We  might  say,  that  as  it  would 
be  natural,  and  was  in  fboC  usual,  to  write  the  higher 
numbers  first,  the  mere  oocurrenoe  of  a  fourth  column 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  thousands,  so  that  a  notion, 
which  we  must  caU  one  of  local  value,  would  be  inevitably 
formed.  And  perhaps  it  was  so:  indeed  it  is  surprising 
that  neither  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  or  Diophantus,  ever 
detected  and  improved  the  idea.  But  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  second  and  third  number,  we  see  immediately 
that  the  oontinual  demngement  of  the  eolumns  would  pre- 
vent this  notion  from  aoquiring  consistence.  The  symbol 
of  vacuity  is  wanting;  and  we  cannot  see  how  great  an 
impediment  that  defect  presented,  because  we  learn  20,  30, 
&c.,  as  Soon  we  learn  twenty,  thirty,  &e.  And  though 
perhaps  2^,  3',  &e.,  might  have  suggested  such  a  contri- 
vance, yet  there  was  no  analogy  between  «  (20)  and  X  (30) 
and  p  (2)  and  y  (3). 

The  Ingenuity  both  of  AreUmedea  and  ApoUonius  was 
employed  in  the  extension  of  the  preceding  system,  without 
alteration  of  its  principle.  That  of  the  latter  we  shall  imi- 
tate. Calling  1 0,000  M  ^ ,  let  ten  thousand  times  ten  ^ousand 
he  called  M,»  ten  thousand  times  that  number  M„  and  so 
on,  and  let  any  one  of  these  placed  immediately  after  a 
number  mean  that  the  preoedmg  is  to  be  taken  ten  thou- 
sand times  if  followed  by  Mi,  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  if  by  M,»  and  ao  on.    The  following  number 

1768,9360,0142,0193 
would  then  be  lepveaented  by 

lW7"6"8M„9'"3"6'Ma.l''4'2M,l"9'3 

on  which  we  may  make  the  same  remarks  as  before.  The 
method  of  Archimedes  (which  preceded  this)  differed  from 
it  only  in  making  ten  million  the  radix  of  Uie  system.  We 
now  see  why  our  arithmetic  was  called  ciphering,  cipher 
comins  ftom  an  Arabic  word  signifj^ing  vacant.  One  such 
thought  as  occurred  to  ArchimMes  in  ue  bath  (see  Archi- 
medes) might  have  been  fourteen  centuries  gained  to  the 
science. 

Wa  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  local  value  in  the 
system  of  the  S^tians,  or  any  other  nation  of  antiquity 
who  are  known  Hitn  certainty  to  have  very  antient  records. 
That  of  the  Jews  was  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  so 
far  as  it  went,  and  the  use  of  some  letters  common  to  both 
(P.  406)  in  the  numeral  system,  but  not  so  in  the  alphabets 
of  the  two,  proves  that  the  notation  of  both  had  a  common 
source.  [See  Numerals.] 

To  the  same  article  wo  must  also  refer  for  the  Roman 
SYstem,  which  extended  itself  throughout  Europe  during 
toe  first  twelve  centuries.  It  is  much  more  rude  than  the 
Greek,  and  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  well  known  inaptitude 
of  the  fonner  people  for  scientific  invention* 

The  Chinese  had  several  systems  of  numeration,  all  con- 
taiaing  oomplioated  symbols,  and  somewhat  resembling  that 


of  the  Greeks  in  prineiple;  hut  with  this  iaforta»t  dif- 
ference, that  the  symbol  Ibr  30,  fiv  example,  baa  direct 
analogy  with  that  for  3,  being  made  hy  the  juxtapomtton 
of  a  symbol  for  ten;  so  that  the  improvement  upon  thr 
Greek  scale  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  in  onicr 
to  explain  it»  renders  our  imitation  of  the  Greek  a  hciu-j 
resemblance  of  the  Chinese.  But  thev  have  no  wrttu  :i 
method  of  expressing  local  value ;  thougn  their  Schwan-f^^ui 
[see  AsAcnsj  is  a  practical  use  of  the  principle* 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  history  of  our  own  arale,  vc 
must  extend  our  remark,  that  the  'decimal  notation*  &*(/{ 
*  system  of  local  value  *  are  distinct  things.  When  we  acr^i* 
that  10  shall  stand  for  ten,  we  merely  express  that  a  nuiuUr 
in  the  second  column  from  the  right  dudl  stand  tor  tcj. 
times  as  much  as  the  same  in  the  first  column.  But  me 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  a  number  in  the  second  colaii:n 
shall  mean  nine,  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  times  mbM 
it  does  in  the  first.  Thus,  if  we  chooae  a  qminary  scale,  m 
which  10  stands  fbr  ft,  we  reject  the  tymhola  S,  •,  7,  6,  ami 
9,  and  our  numerical  scale  runs  thus — 

1    2    a    4    10    11     13     13    14    90    SI     88    &c. 
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Thus  20  is  /en,  because  2  in  the  second  column  counte  fvr 
times  2.  But  if  we  choose  a  higher  scale  than  the  deevma'. 
we  shall  have  to  invent,  instcM  of  rejecting  symbols :  \\ 
for  instance,  we  take  a  duodenary  scale,  in  which  10  meaii« 
twelve,  we  are  left  without  symbols  for  ten  and  eleven.  lji\ 
t  and  e  stand  for  these }  Uien  our  scale  of  number,  be- 
ginning from  ten,  is  as  follows : — 

^  e  10  11    \%  13  14  U  16  17  18  19  1/  U  20  &t. 

Ml! 

But  the  scale  which  best  exemplifies  the  principle  is  t  • 
binary,  in  which  10  stands  for  2,  and  in  i»hich  there  au 
consequently  no  symbols  except  1  and  0.  The  8)st«c&  ».' 
numbers  in  this  scale  (from  one  to  ten)  is  as  Hollows : — 

1     10     11     100     101     110     111     1000     1091     loin 
A  Jesuit  at  Pekin  CP.  392)  communicated  U»  Leil.i^  u 
the  following  Chinese  symbol,  called  by  tfaem  the  Co%:..  r 
Hneation,  and  attributed  to  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  cni;  •?« 
It  is  suspended  in  their  temples,  and  coBiidered  a>  i 
mystery— 


9 


If  the  lon^  line  be  interpreted  to  mean  one^  and  the  bitM.**?. 
line  nothtngf  these  symbols,  each  being  read  frou  uv 
bottom  to  the  top,  give  a  system  of  binary  arithmetic  f«.u 
0  to  7  (both  inclusive).  And  Leibnitx  asserts  that  then  • 
a  larger  Cova,  which  goes  up  to  63.  But  as  no  additu*  . 
information  has  been  obtained  upon  the  subject,  whul.. :  - 
anything  certamly  known  to  the  contrary,  may  he  a  L  v.» 
we  can  only  say  that  there  is  some  presumption  that  * 
Chinese  long  ago  possessed  the  complete  pnnciple  ui  u. 
'  local  value. 

We  trace  our  own  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system  din^'t 
to  the  Hindoos,  who  themselves  ascribe  it  to  tne  di^ir./.< 
As  to  the  manner  of  iti  introduction,  there  are  some  tLc. .  - 
ences  of  opinion  on  that  subject.  One  and  the  old  arc  ^- : 
is,  that  Grerbcrt,  after  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  found  it  in  S^.  '■ 
among  the  Moors  (P.  415)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ut : 
century.  But  upon  this  there  are  strong  reasons  for  t.  •. 
tating.  [See  Sylvbstxr  II.]  Another,  and  more  pruUa 
account  is,  that  Leonard  of  Pisa  [see  Bonacci  and  A:- 
obbra]  introduced  it,  in  1202,  in  a  work  entitled  ij>^  r 
Abbaci,  &o.  And  some  have  supposed  that  tho  Al^nt:  -^ 
(or  Alphonsine)  Tables,  being  constructed  priDci]>aII>  * ) 
Moors  at  the  court  of  Abnso,  must  have  oeen  the  t.  >' 
in  which  the  system  appears.  (P.  413.)  It  is  certain  ti... 
this  system  had  been  before  the  twelfth  century,  aiul  n>  ^; 
probably  as  early  as  the  ninth,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pcr«ui  <» 
and  Arabs,  who  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos,  and  call  ii  b^  * 
name  which  signifies  '  Hindoo  scienco.*  It  is  also  cvrtai:. 
that  the  Hindoos  themselves  have  long  used  it  (see  Bi.* « 
Ganita  andLiLiWATi,  names  of  Hindoo  works),  and  tli^i  .: 
is  easy  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  our  numeral  sycikl» 
have  oeen  derived  from  those  of  the  Sanscrit  In  thi»  Ut!<. . 
Unguage  there  are  distinct  names  for  unils^  tens,  &c.»  up  :. 
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ivliat w«  AoqU  oaU  kundretU  qfihousanJg  ofmUHamqf 
mlUom.  Bttt  whether  we  are  to  look  to  a  Hindoo  fbr  the 
invention  ii  a  question  on  which  no  surmise  can  he  mad& 
till  some  prohable  aiccount  of  the  origin  of  Hindoo  literature 
can  be  given* 

The  steps  hy  which  the  new  notation  made  its  way 
thzouffh  Europe  are  not  capahle  of  being  very  clearly  traced. 
Mont&acon  (r.  417)  found  them  in  an  Itahan  manuscript 
which  was  finished  in  131 7 ;  and  many  manuscripts  of  the 
works  of  authors  a  oentury  older  contain  them,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  was  usual  to  substitute  the  new  figures  for 
the  old  in  recopying.    In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  CambnJge,  (P.  418,)  is  a  catalogue  of  eclipses 
from  1300  to  1348,  to  which  they  are  subjoined.    Graven 
dates  on  inscriptions  have  been  given  by  Wallis  and  others 
as  old  as  1330 ;  but,  upon  examination,  reason  has  been 
found  to  suspect  that  5  has  been  mistaken  for  3.    There 
does  not  seem  to  he  evidence  of  any  general  use  of  the 
Arabic  numerals  before  the  invention  of  printing ,  and  even 
the  works  of  Caxton  do  not  contain  them,  except  in  a  wood- 
cut Merchants  continued  their  accounts  in  Roman  figures 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.    On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
the  gener^  use  of  these  numerals  in  scientific  works  did 
not  much  precede,  if  at  all,  the  diffusion  of  algebra. 

The  only  material  addition  which  has  been  made  to  this 
groundwork  of  arithmetic  is  the  invention  of  decimal  frac- 
tions. This  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  local  value, 
of  so  simple  a  character,  that  it  is  surprising  the  Hindoos 
never  adopted  it.  They  write  fractions  as  we  do,  omitting 
only  the  Une  which  separates  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator, and  they  make  great  use  of  decimal  fractions  in  ap- 
proximating to  the  square  roots  of  numberSi  but  without 
any  pecuUarity  of  notation. 

The  first  fractional  notation  which  we  find  among  the 
Greeks  consisted  in  writing  the  denominator  where  we  now 

207 
write  the  exjmenL    Thus,  retaining  our  hnitatlon,  — 

8''6'5. 
would  be  written  a''7  *    This  system  is  principally 

used  by  Diophantus ;  and  in  Eutocius  we  also  find  a  pecu- 

lisr  symbol,  something  like  c,  for  one  hat/'    Ptolemy  made 

a  further  step^  in  the  application  of  the  method  of  dividing 

the  oiiole  to  all  units  whatsoever,  known  by  the  name  of 

the  mxu§pumai  notation.    The  degree  of  the  circle  is 

divided  into  sixty  minutes,  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds, 

that  again  into  sixty  thirds,  and  so  on:  Ptolemy  divides 

every  unit  in  the  same  manner.    We  have  still  retained  in 

our  diviflioii  of  the  oirde  the  ^  ^  ^'.  &e.,  used  by  him.    In 

the  notation  alluded  to  (which  is  that  of  Ptolemy  in  the 

pwtimilar  point  yefemd  to) 

97  83'  21"  68'" 

vwild  denote 

8s    91  63 

97  units,  gj.  ggjj.  and  ^^-jjj. 

This  sexagesimal  notation  retained  its  ground  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
tables  of  reduction,  was  of  material  use. 

Stiielius  and  Stevinus  (P.  440)  used  curcumflexed  digits 
instead  of ',  ^\  &e.,  in  the  sexagesimal  system,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principle  to  the  decimal  system  was 
lirst  made  by  Albert  Girard  in  or  about  1590.  This  con- 
dieted  in  exnressing  firactions  by  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
in  the  following  way— 

T  4  (0)(l)f2) 

16  ^  —  would  be  written  1  6    3    4, 

the  number  in  brackets  over  a  digit  being  the  eroonent  of 
the  powerof  ten,  whidi  must  be  used  with  that  digit  as  a 
denominator.  Here  the  application  of  the  principle  of  local 
value  practically  begins ;  and  it  is  clear,  ftom  the  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Peacock,  that  the  cipher  was  mode  use  of  to 
denote  a  vacant  column.    One  of  those  examples  is 

(0)  (1)(2)(3) 
941  3  0  4 
The  xigeetion  of  the  oumbrous  and  unnecessary  expo- 
nenta  waa  made  in  sonw  instances  by  Wright  in  1616,  and 
the  ayatem  wai  ibnnally  introduced  by  Nanier  in  1617 :  the 
use  of  it  was  mueh  extended  hy  Oughtred  in  1631.  (See 
I>xcuf  AL  Fractions.)  From  that  time  the  modem  form 
of  tbe  Indian  arithmetio  must  he  considered  as  established. 
The  invention  of  Looauthus  (which  see)  is  the  principal 
aid  to  calculation  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  the  system. 


We  subjoin  a  list  of  names,  whieh  the  reader  tnay  oon« 
suit  on  various  points  connected  with  the  history  of  arith- 
metic, either  in  this  work  or  elsewhere.  The  figures  refer 
to  the  century  before  or  after  Christ  in  ^^oh  the  individual 
is  supposed  or  known  to  have  lived)  and-  the  Italics  are 
works  which  are  cited. 

B.C.  6— Pvthagoraa.  4— Eudid,  Aristotle,  Plato.  3—* 
Archimedes,  ApoUonius.    1 — Vitruvius. 

A.C.  2 — Ptolemy,  Diophantus.  3 — Nicomabhus.  4— • 
Panpus,  Theon.  5 — Proclus,  Eutocius.  6 — Boethius.  9— 
Mahommed  Ben  Musa.  11 — Gerbert  12— Jordanus,  Leo- 
nardo BonaccL  13— Sacrobosco,  Planudes.  15 — Lucas 
do  Borgo.  16 — Scheubelius,  Stifelius,  Recorde,  Albert  Gi- 
rard. 17 — Briggs,  Napier,  Oughtred,  Stevinus,  Wright, 
Bouillaud.  Mersenne,  Wallis,  Algebra,  Bachet  de  Mezinac. 
)8 — ^WeicQer,  Higtoria  AstronomuBf  Kiestner,  Geschichte 
der  MaihenuUikt  Montucla,  Hi$t.  dee  MaihimcOiques,  Dc- 
lambre.  Hist,  de  fAstronomie  Anderme,  Button,  Tracts, 
History  qfAlgdfra,  Colebrooke,  Preface  to  6ija  Ganita. 

We  need  not  of  course  refer  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
which  we  have  so  often  cited. 

ARITHMETIC,  POLIflCAL.    TSee  Statistics,  In- 

TXRXST,  AnNUITIXS,  POPULATION,  MORTALITY,  &C.] 

ARITHMETIC  OF  SINES.  [See  Tbigonombtry.] 
ARITHMETIC,  SPECIOUS.  TSee  Vieta.] 
ARITHMETICAL  COMPLEMENT  is  that  which  a 
number  wants  of  the  next  highest  decimal  denomination. 
Thus,  what  7  wants  of  10,  or  3 ;  32  of  100,  or  68 ;  159  of 
1000,  or  841;  *017  of  I,  or  '983:  are  the  arithmetical 
complements  of  these  numbers.  The  best  way  to  find 
them  is  to  begin  from  the  left,  subtract  every  figure  from 
9^  and  the  last  significant  figure  from  10,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  which  include  all  the  cases : — 

No  17634  19*0018  1734000 

Ar.  Co       82366  80*9982  8266000 

ARITHMETICAL  MEAN.  By  the  arithmetioalmean 
is  meant,  that  number  or  fraction  which  lies  between  two 
others,  and  is  equally  distant  from  both*  Thus  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  6  uid  14  is  10.  To  find  this  arithmetical 
mean,  take  the  hay  sum  of  the  two  numbers.  Thus,  that 
of  4  and  1 7  is  10^.  But  any  numbers  are  also  said  to  be 
arithmetiDal  means  between  two  others,  when  all  together 
form  a  series  d  equally  inoreasing  or  decreasing  numbers. 
Thus,  8,  10,  12,  are  three  aritfametieal  means  between  6 
and  14.  To  interpose  any  number  of  aiithmetieal  means 
between  two  numoos,  divide  the  difference  of  those  two 
numbers  by  one  more  Uian  the  number  of  means  required, 
which  gives  the  difiEereneo  between  the  means.  Thus,  to 
interpose  lour  arithmetieal  means  between  27  and  102,  di- 
vide 75  (102—27)  by  5  (4+  i)  which  gives  15.  The  means 
are,  therefore,  27+15  or  42,  42+15  or  67,  57+15  or  72, 
and  72+15  or  87.  If  the  meaai  are  fractional,  the  same 
process  is  employed.    [See  Aysbaob.1 

ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION  is  a  name  given 
somewhat  improperly  to  a  series  of  numbers  which  increoso 
or  decrease  by  Mual  steps,  sueh  as  1,  2,  8,  8ce.;  2,  4,  6,&c. 
1^1  2,  24,  &c.  The  difference  between  any  two  successive 
terms,  being  common  to  all,  is  called  the  eonmion  difference. 
The  iiata  whieh  distinguish  one  arithmetieal  progression 
from  another,  are  i^ue  first  term,  the  commofi  difference^  and 
the  number  of  terms:  from  these  it  is  easy  to  find  the  last 
term  and  the  sum  of  all  the  terms.  To  find  the  last  term, 
multiply  the  common  diflerenee  by  one  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  terras,  and  add  the  first  term  to  the  product.  To  find 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms ;  take 
the  number  of  termi, 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  last^ 
and  multiply  the  half  of  either  (whiehever  is  most  eonve- 
nient)  by  the  other.    Thus,  iir  100  tvrms  of  either  of  the 

3  8  8  12....fite.  (Ar 
1  1^  2  24...8to.  (B) 
To  find  the  last,  or  100th,  term  of  (A),  multiply  8,  the  com- 
mon difference  by  99  (100—1)  and  add  3,  the  first  term  i 
which  gives  300.  Similarlv  to  find  the  last,  or  100th,  term 
of  (B),  multiply  J  by  99  and  add  1,  which  gives  50J.  For 
the  sums  we  have 

(A)  (B) 

No.  of  terms  100  100 

Sum  of  first  and  last  303  50} 

Multiply  half  of  100  by  303.  and  by  50},  which  gives 
151 50  for  the  sum  of  (A),  and  2525  for  tha  of  tB). 
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Algebnfeally,  letd  be  ihe  first  tenn,  x  iht  eomnioa  dif- 
ference, and  ft  the  number  of  terms.  Ut  z  be  the  last 
tferm  and  S  the  sum.    Then 


«  r=  a  +   C«— 1)  X 
S  8  i»    (a  fir)  s  mi*f  n 
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from  which  any  three  of  the  letters  being  given,  the  other 
two  can  be  found. 
For  the  theoiy  of  which  this  article  is  a  part,  see  Ssbiss, 

DtFFE%BNCKS,  InTBORATXOK.   ' 

ARITHMETICAL  PROPORTION,  the  relation 
which  exists  between  four  numbers,  of  which  the  first  and 
second  have  the  same  diflbrenoe  as  the  third  and  foorth. 
Thus:— 

12  81  82 

7         3  16  12 

2*      3J  If  24 

are  severally  in  arithmetical  protmrtion,  and  in  every  such 
proportion  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
means.    Thus  • — 

12  +  7  =  3  +  16 

ARinS  CApeloc,  martial)  was  a  native  of  Cyrenaica,  in 
Africa :  the  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  unknown.  He 
was  distinguished,  for  personal  beauty,  graceftil  manners,  ex- 
tensive learning,  logical  elocjuence,  and  ascetic  abstinence. 
He  has  been  accused,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  of  rest- 
less ambition,  and  a  predilection  for  innovations.  The  doc- 
trine which  he  taught  was  not  at  that  time  a  novelty,  but 
had  been  propagated  in  the  Alexandrine  school  of  divinity, 
especially  by  those  men,  who,  having  an  acute  understand- 
ing, were  nevertheless  deficient  in  the  contemplative  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Arius,  the  two  Eusebii,  and  others,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  anxious  to  defend  the  church  against 
the  introduction  of  creeds  which  appeared  novel  to  all  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Alexandrine  method  of 
philological  divinity.  Arius  obtained  the  favour  of  three 
successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  Peter 
of  Alexandria  ordained  him  deacon,  but  prohibited  him 
from  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  fiinctions,  upon  Arius, 
A.D.  306,  joining  the  party  of  Meletius.  The  patriarch 
Achilles  of  Alexandria,  moi^  by  the  repentance  of  Arius, 
made  him,  a.d.  313,  presbyter  and  pastor  of  the  ohuieh 
Baucalis,  at  Alexandria ;  and  the  patriarch  Alexander  gave 
him  the  first  rank  among  his  clergy,  although  he  is  said 
by  Theodoretus  {Hitt.  Eccles.  L  2)  to  have  been  one  of  his 
competitors  for  the  patriarchate.  But  Philosfeorgius  (i.  3) 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  Arius,  observing  the  choice  likely 
to  ikll  on  himself,  turned  it  to  Alexander. 

The  patriarch  Alexander,  a.d.  318,  having  asserted,  in  a 
conference  with  his  clergy,  the  uni^  of  substance  in  tiie 
three  persons  in  the  Deity,  Arius,  in  reply,  accused  the  pa- 
triarch of  having  fallen  into  the  error  or  SabelUus,  who  had 
conibunded  the  three  divine  persons.  Arius  maintained  that 
the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothine  before  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  and  that  he  oould  be  called  God  only  on  acoount 
of  his  participation  in  extraordinary  powers.  This  doc- 
trine Arius  propagated  in  private;  and  after  he  had  ob- 
tained many  followers,  he  preached  it  pubhdy  in  the 
church.  In  order  to  introduce  his  opinions  among  the 
lower  classes,  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and 
travellers,  in  the  measure  of  popular  melodies.  The  work 
of  Arius  called  TTuUeia  oontained  his  doctrine  in  prose  and 
verse.  Alexander  endeavoured  to  reclaim  Arius  l]y  private 
admonitions  in  letters  and  by  conferences,  but  faiUng  in  his 
attempts,  he  cited  him,  a.d.  321,  before  a  synod  of  nearly 
one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  convened  at 
Alexandria,  where  his  doctrine,  his  person,  and  his  follow- 
ers, were  anathematised.  Two  letters  of  Alexander  on  this 
ocoasion  are  still  extant;  one  is  a  circular  report  to  the 
orthodox  bishops  (Socrat  Hut.  Ecdei.  i.  6 ;  Mansi,  CoUect, 
Cone,  t  ii.  p.  793 ;  CfperaAthanani,  ed.  Montfaucon,  t  i.  pt  i. 
p.  397) ;  the  other  is  a  letter,  fUll  of  bitterness,  to  Bishop 
Alexander,  at  Constantinople.  This  letter  calls  die  Arians 
JSroftAofi/taitf,  in  allusion  to  the  phrase  U  oAk  SvrMv,  out  of 
nothing.  Among  the  followers  of  Arius  were  two  bishops, 
and  several  priests,  deacons,  and  virgins. 

Arius  now  began  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring 
eonntries,  where  he  excited  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  propagated  his  doctrine.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nioo- 
media,  to  whom  Arius  wrote  a  letter,  still  extent  (Epiph. 
H€Brei,  69.  6;    Theodoret,  Hist,  Ecdet.  L  4),   absolved 

him  from  the  Alexandrine  excommnnicatioii ;  be  also  con- 


vened. All).  383,  i  aynod-faiBi^yniar  piobaBly  uVktm&Mm. 
in  btt  behalf;  wrote  in  his  forour  to  all  the  orientnl  bi^hofv* 
and  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  bssoff  ai 
that  time  yet  unbaptked,  conaidMied  the  diqMite  aa  tiifliiiR 
in  itself,  and  recommended  peaee,  a.d.  324,  in  a  latttr  sid-> 
dressed  to  Alexander  and  Arius  jointlv. 

Constantine  commissioned  Hoslns,  bishop  of  CorMba,  to 
examine  this  dispute  at  Alexandria.  Hottus  having  made 
a  report  unfavourable  to  Arius,  Constantine  eonveaad  the 
bishops  of  his  empire,  a.d.  325,  in  order  to  settle  the  poinU 
in  dispute  between  Arius  and  Alexander.  In  this  coim* 
cil  at  Nicssa  318  bishops  were  assembled.  Before  thia 
body  Arius  still  persisted  in  rejeeting  all  csmfrmoM  of 
faith  which  maintained  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  ooataob- 
stantiality  of  the  divine  word,  and  he  opposed  the  caqxcasaoa 
hjMovtrioCt  applied  to  the  Son  as  being  of  the  motm  nismrf 
with  the  Father.  Conseouently  ho  was  again  anathesiwriied 
by  tlie  synod,  and  exilea  by  the  emperor  to  lUyriciiim  to* 
gether  with  two  bishops,  Theonas  of  Marraaricm  in  Libja, 
and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  who  continyed  to  adhere  tt> 
him,  after  Eusebius  of .  Nicomedia,  Thoogoia  of  Nksa, 
and  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  alarmed  by  the  emperor's  tliieatj, 
had  forsaken  his  psrty.  Capital  punishment  was  deoouicad 
against  all  who  would  not  deliver  up  the  wiiliogs  of 
i&ius.  After  three  years,  Constantine  became  raoonaled  » 
Arius,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Arian  priest, 
who  wss  secretly  sent  to  the  emperor  by  Eosebiua,  bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  and  by  his  sister  Constantia.  A  eonfessvm 
of  faith,  which  seemed  to  be  in  umson  with  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  was  drawn  vp,  and  presented  by  Arias 
A.D.  330,  to  the  emperor,  d^  whom  he  was  reinslaled 
in  his  church  at  Alexandna;  but  Atliaaama,  then 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  would  not  admit  him.  The  synods 
of  Tyre  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  335,  throorii  tha  in* 
fluence  of  Eusebius,  re-admitted  Arius  into  chuich  com- 
munion, and  recommended  him  to  Athanasins;  Imis 
Arius  was  sent  bv  his  opposers  from  Alexandria  to  Con* 
stantinople,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  on  account  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  his  presence  at  Alexandria.  Anns  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  a.d.  336,  a  third  confaasinsi  of  hm 
fsith,  and  professed  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  synod  of  Nse. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  Arius  should  be  leeeined 
into  diurch  communion  in  a  solemn  manner ;  bat  neeotdiog 
to  Socrates  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  bowel  complaint,  dning 
the  procession,  near  the  church  which  was  appoialed  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  a  a 
336.  Some  writers  ascribed  his  deatb  to  poison.  Bol 
Athanasins,  who  probably  had  more  aeearate  infetnation. 
states,  that  Arius  died  on  tlM  evemng  preceding  the 
Sunday  on  which  he  was  to  be  received  into  chnich  com* 
munion.  Some  Arians  asserted  that  Arius  had  bean  killed 
by  the  magical  practices  of  liis  enemies.  This  socnaatwn 
contains,  at  least,  a  defence  against  the  sospician  of  tMNSon. 

EuseUus,  who  became  bishop  of  Constantinople  ajk  339, 
obtained  permission  for  the  Arians  to  celebrate  pttbho  ver&bi{) 
at  Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Constantine,  a.d.  350,  and  tiie  foil  of  the  pre- 
tender Magnentius,  a.d.  353,  Constantius  beoame  nilor  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  used  his  power  to  support  the  Asians 
in  the  councils  of  Aries,  354,  and  Milan,  355,  the  decrees 
of  which  he  maintained  by  arms  aeainst  the  Athanasiasi. 
Manv  persons,  unable  to  understand  the  distinction  hem  mi 
the  doctrines  of  Athanasins  and  Arius,  were  inflncnred  is 
the  choice  of  their  party  b^  unworthy  motives.  Most  btsbops, 
moved  by  the  court,  signed  Arian  creeds,  although  eoeae 
continued  to  teach  Athanasian  doctrine.  The  people,  except 
in  occasional  tumults,  gave  fliemselves  little  trouble  abont 
debates  which  they  did  not  comprehend.  The  stciet  Ariam 
r^ected  the  dootnne  of  Christ  being  ofiMomoc,  </srmiAir 
enence^  as  wdl  as  that  doctrine  which  made  him  o^io«p«wr, 
consubetantUUe^  or  </  eq%ial  eBsence,  but  the  Semi-Anam 
maintained  the  omnion  of  his  being  Aomotoimiat.  Tbc 
strict  Arians,  caUea  also  Ariomanites,  insisted  upon  the  Smi 
being  ^rcpov^coc,  </  another  substance.  The  GotliK,  VamUU. 
Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Lombards  embraced  AriaBisiD. 
but  exchanged  it  afterwards  for  orthodoxy. 

The  history  of  Arianism  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods :  the  first  commenced  a  considerable  time  before  th-* 
lifo  of  Arius,  having  originated  in  the  Alexandrine  acfaoob  of 
divinity  of  which  Origen  was  the  most  splendid  liiniinart. 
It  terminated  in  the  synod  of  Nictea,  a.d.  323.  The  eeoooil 
period  began  with  the  opposition  of  the  Eusebiaos  to  the 
oooncil  of  Niom>  and  terminated  in  the  aeeoad  synod  ef 
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UuIas.  The  \ratcrs  of  tbe  Canadian  contain  vanous  pro^r- 
tioDs  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  solution, 
which  often  render  them  unfit  for  use ;  saline  and  nitrous 
eiBorescences,  and  oonsiderahle  incrustations  of  salt,  charac- 
terize some  portions  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Upper  Canadian.  Major  ling's  party,  in  their 
exploring  expedition  of  1819,  1820,  mistook  the  Cana- 
dian for  the  Red  River,  and  were  not  undeceived  till 
they  had  traced  this  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Arkansas. 

The  character  of  this  extensive  region,  W.  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  and  included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  best  understood  from  reading  the 
interesting  narrative  of  Major  Long  s  expedition.  The 
trees  are  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams ;  the  high  flats  above  the  bottoms  present  in  general 
nothing  but  a  covering  of  grass  or  stunted  shrubs.  Sandy 
plains  covered  with  wormwood  and  other  nlants ;  a  burning 
sun  which,  even  in  September,  raises  the  thermometer  above 
90°  in  the  shade;  and  a  general  want  of  timber,  water,  and 
navigable  streams,  render  these  regions  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  to  cross,  and  only  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  no- 
madic people.  Wild  animals  are  sometimes  found  hi  abun- 
dance, ana  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  them ;  the 
black  hear,  deer,  antelope,  white  wolf,  jackal,  bison  some- 
times seen  in  countless  herds,  wild  turkey,  Vii^ginian  par- 
tridge, and  marmot,  commonly  called  the  prairie  dog,  form 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness.  The  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians  are  inconsiderable  in  numbers. 

The  annual  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  commences  early  in 
March,  and  it  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  delta  of 
Louisiana  in  the  month  of  June ;  the  flooding  of  the  Ar- 
lumsas  is  after  that  of  the  Red  River,  which  lies  further  S., 
and  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Ohio.  Tlie  flooding 
from  the  Missouri  is  the  latest.  In  the  bluffs  of  the  Cana- 
dian, as  well  OS  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay  and 
a  fine  tana  of  a  deep  red  colour;  owing  to  this,  the  Arkansas, 
and  Uie  Canadian  also,  are  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
especially  during  the  floods.  The  waters  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian  and  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  are  of  a  greenish 
colour  when  not  swelled  by  the  rain. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Longs  Expedition 
to  the  Rocky  A  fountains.) 

ARKANSAS  TERRITORY,  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  not  yet  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
state.  It  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Missouri  on  the  north, 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  Louisiania  on  the  south,  Texas 
on  the  south-west,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  western 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  33^  and 
36^  30'  N.  lat,  and  89°  44'  to  100°  5'  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. The  river  boundary  on  the  cast  is  about  3G0  miles, 
not  reckoning  all  the  small  cur\'aturcs.  A  line  of  1 70  miles 
drawn  west  alone  a  parallel  of  latitude  separates  it  from 
I^uisiana.  The  Kio  Roxo  or  Red  River,  one  of  the  large 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  forms  the  remainder  of  thq 
southern  boundary  separating  Arkansas  from  tho  Mexican 
territories.  The  100th  western  meridian  from  Greenwich 
forms  the  western  limit  of  Arkansas ;  and  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'  separates  Arkansas  on  the  north  from  the  north-west 
territoi7  and  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion where  the  line  follows  the  St.  Francis  river  for  30'  south, 
nnd  then  runs  for  34  miles  eastward  to  the  river  Missi^isippi. 
The  circuit  of  Arkansas  is  about  1320  miles,  and  the  area  is 
computed  at  121,340  square  miles,  between  onc-fiftli  and 
one-sixth  more  than  the  reputed  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Arkansas  may  be  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  an 
eastern,  a  central,  and  a  western  region.  The  eastern,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  flat,  generally  covered 
with  dense  forest,  without  good  water,  and  almost  without 
stones.  In  the  central  section  the  ground  begins  to  ascend 
gradually,  and  the  forests  are  interspersed  with  prairies ; 
hills  also  begin  to  appear  increasing  in  elevation  as  we  ad- 
vance westward.  These  hills,  known  most  commonly  under 
the  name  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  form  a  continuous  chain 
which  probably  is  an  offset  from  the  Mexican  system ;  but 
about  this  there  is  still  some  doubt.  The  Ozarks  enter 
Arkansas  from  the  province  of  Texas,  and  crossing  the 
territory  in  a  general  north-east  direction,  but  nearer  to  the 
pastern  than  the  western  limit,  enter  the  state  of  Missouri. 
The  Ocarks  are  not  a  ridge  of  hills,  but,  like  the  Appala- 
chians, a  mountain -system,  probably  occupying  two  degrees 


or  more  m  breadth  ,*  tlie  general  direetieB  of  the  monnt&ifi 
mass  is  fix>m  south-west  to  north-east  The  &1U  on  the 
upper  Washita  (34^  25'  N.  lat)  are  formed  by  a  kind  ol 
hard  freestone,  extending  across  the  bed  of  tho  river  in  the 
direction  just  mentioned. 

The  western  prtlon  of  Arkansas  i»  an  extensiTe  elevated 
level,  continually  increasing  in  height  as  it  runs  west«jr.i 
towards  the  Rocky  Mountains :  it  is  a  country  of  grass  alm^  •:»i 
without  trees,  traversed  by  the  long  streams  which  join  the 
Rio  Roxo  and  the  Arkansas  river.  Besides  the  Rio  K^a «. 
which  forms,  for  above  400  miles,  the  south-western  bouu:!- 
ary  of  Arkansas,  the  territonr  is  watered  by  otlier  atnu<.«it<> 
of  the  Mississippi.  White  River  and  St.  Francis  both  r.^c 
in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  north  of  the  Arkansas  Riur. 
White  River  is  formed  by  ibe  union  of  numberless  stivxu-.« 
which  rise  in  the  Ozarks,  and  are  united  in  two  m-rj 
streams,  the  western  called  the  White  River,  and  the  eastern 
the  Big  Black  River.  The  Big  Black  River  is  formed  by 
numerous  streams  which  rise  further  N.  in  the  Oxarks ;  ouc 
of  these,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not  200  miles  long»  tl^*- 
charges  more  water  into  the  Big  Black  River  than  the  Cana- 
dian, 1 000  miles  long,  into  the  i&kansaa.  The  imited  stream, 
under  the  name  ofWhite  River,  has  a  general  southrra 
course,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  fifteen  miles  above  tla 
outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after  a  course  of  above  400  miles.  A 
channel  forks  off*  three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  main 
stream  with  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  into  the  Arkanfr.i> 
The  St  Francis  flows  between  the  White  River  and  tli*; 
Mississippi  in  a  general  southern  direction,  and  joins  tho 
Mississippi  about  sixty-five  miles  direct  distance  N^.of  tlx* 
junction  of  the  Arkansas  with  the  Mississippi. 

The  Ozarks,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River, 
rising  above  the  low  lands  and  spreading  out  into  a  hiU\ 
region  of  great  extent,  become  the  sources  of  numenAij 
streams.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  ia  the  Wajihita. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  remotest  source  of  this  atream 
is  yet  laid  down  with  any  accuracy,  but  the  position  oX 
the  hot  springs  near  one  of  its  sources  has  beea  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  34**  31'  N.  lat,  and  92°  50'  W.  long.  There 
are  four  nrincipal  springs ;  the  highest  temperature  observe! 
was  l54^of  Falirenheit;  the  lowest  temperature  was  IJi^g 
It  was  computed  by  Mr.  Dunbar's  party  that  the  quantity  J 
hot  water  discharged  by  all  the  four  springs  and  some  mi'tiar 
sources  is  about  3771^  hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hour*. 
Later  visiters  make  the  hot  springs  seventy  in  numUr. 
Major  Long,  who  visited  them  in  1818,  states  the  highest 
temperature  to  have  been  151°.  Several  springs  diacharv^d 
respectively  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty  gallons  of  hot  valor 
per  minute :  some  of  them  were  at  least  1 00  feet  above  tho 
bed  of  the  river.  Cold  springs  also  exist  on  tho  same  ar«:a 
as  tho  hot  springs.  The  hot  water  is  colourless  and  taste- 
less, but  makes  a  deposit  of  lime,  siliceous  matter,  andoxidn 
of  iron.  The  Washita,  increased  by  the  Saline  and  several 
other  tributaries,  takes  a  southern  course  turning  a  litlk  ui 
the  east.  The  junction  of  the  Washita,  Cataooola*  and 
Tenza  (about  31°  30'  N.  lat),  forms  the  Black  River,  whirti 
empties  itself  into  the  Red  River. 

The  climate  and  productions  of  this  extensive  territDrt 
vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  aurface  and  tho  disLan/c 
from  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  The  low  region  alon^  tia' 
Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  trees,  and  an  un- 
penetrable undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  cane ;  ita  fertile  c*> « 
produces  cotton,  Indian  corn,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  ai.U 
some  tobacco,  but  the  sugar-cane  will  not  succeed  so  fax 
north.  The  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  grape,  the  papaw.  «j\«i 
a  variety  of  other  fruits,  succeed  better  than  toe  appU-, 
which  is  small.  The  papaw  is  gomctinies  thirty  or  (ony 
feet  high,  and  its  truna  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diamotrr. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  annojanne  frum 
musquitoes  sometimes  almost  insupportable.  The  only 
water  fit  to  drink  is  the  rain  water,  whidi  ia  preserved  m 
large  jars  sunk  in  the  ground ;  the  river  water  when  filt4»vd 
is  lit  for  use,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
dispense  with  this  process.  Snakes  and  other  vengmotts 
reptiles  abound  in  tne  thick  forests.  In  the  early  part  ol 
the  year,  the  cold  is  often  severe  for  a  short  time,  ana  bctii 
snow  and  ice  are  occasionally  seen  at  this  season.  Thunder- 
storms  in  summer  are  often  terrific,  aikl  the  rain  descruiLf 
in  torrents.  Tho  climate  ia  unhealthy,  eepecially  for  nev 
comers ;  ague  and  bihous  fevers  prevail  in  toe  saininer  aptl 
autumn,  and  are  often  fiuat 

Tlie  Ozark  region,  which  oommeneet  near  Little  Rock  <n 
the  Arkansas,  and  extends  nearly  as  far  W.  as  the  junclioc 
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of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas,  is  only  partially  known.  Near 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Washita,  the  soil  in  the  river-valley  is  of 
good  quality,  and  the  lower  hiUs,  which  are  not  above  300 
feet  high,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  higher  hills,  are  coveted 
with  a  soil  of  middling  quality.  The  black  and  red  oak,  with 
a  variety  of  other  woods,  and  a  considerable  undergrowth,  are 
found  in  the  valleys  of  this  region.  On  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  hills  there  are  three  or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to  nro> 
dnee  an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes.  An  immense  bed 
of  dark  blue  schistose  rock  (clay  slate)  appears  to  form  the 
base  of  the  hot  spring  hill,  and  those  near  it ;  and  pieces  of 
this  rook  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  possessing  a  strong 
aluminous  taste,  are  frequently  met  with.  The  temperature 
of  tho  atmosphere  at  the  springs  on  the  31st  of  Dmiember, 
1804,  was  ti9^  at  sunrise,  32°  at  3  p.h.  with  a  wind  S.E. 
and  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December  it 
was  9"^  at  sunrise,  38°  at  3  p.m.  with  a  high  N.W.  wind. 
On  January  2,  1805,  the  thermometer  was  6^  at  sunrise. 
The  Osarki  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River, 
though  resembling  the  Appalaohians  as  to  general  direction, 
are  said  not  to  show,  hke  the  mountains  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  set  of  parallel  ranges. 

The  real  sources  of  the  Washita  are  about  100  miles 
N.W.  of  the  hot  springs  in  an  elevated  region,  from  which 
some  small  tributaries  flow  into  the  Arkansas,  and  others 
into  the  Red  River.  The  hills  in  this  part  are  so  thinly 
covered  with  pine  and  post  oak,  that  the  grey  sandstone 
is  the  prevailing  oobur  in  the  landscape.  In  the  river- 
valleys  of  these  mountains,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Saline 
branch  of  the  Washita,  there  are  lands  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  the  timber  is  pine,  oak, 
ash,  luckory,  and  sugar-maple.  These  trees,  the  undoubted 
soarks  of  a  rich  soil,  are  also  found  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  S.B.  of  the  hot  springSi  and  form  an  exception 
(o  the  general  remark,  that  the  best  soils  in  Arkansas  are 
i  II  the  river  alluvium.  The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  these 
high  regions ;  and  the  wild  turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  River.  (For  the  geological  structure 
find  general  character  of  the  Ozsjucs,  see  that  article.) 

The  region  W.  of  the  Osarks  has  been  already  partially 
described.  It  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  Arkansas ;  and  though  timber  and  thick  under- 
irrowth  are  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  we  trace  from 
this  point,  or  about  a  degree  westwurd,  the  great  red  sand- 
stone formation  with  its  bare  and  monotonous  surface  which 
extends  to  the  Rooky  Mountains.  The  red  colouring  matter 
of  the  sandstone  stains  the  waters  of  the  Canadian  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rock 
ptve  its  waters  a  strong  saline  taste. 

Tlie  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  yet  hardly  known. 
Iron  certainly  exists,  and  probably  lead  and  coal ;  salt 
mi^ht  |m>habiy  be  produoed  in  abundance  from  the  salines 
near  the  Washita,  and  in  other  places. 

The  Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
probably  now  extinct  s  they  spoke  the  Osage  language.  It 
Mus  first  explored  and  settled  by  the  French  in  1685.  In 
1 763,  the  whole  of  Lomsiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  who  kept 
fjossession  of  it  till  1800,  when,  by  a  secret  treaty,  it  was 
l^iren  back  to  France.  In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  from  France  for  15,000,000  dollars, 
and  it  contained,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  not 
only  the  state  so  called,  but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the 
K .  W.  territory.  The  post  of  Arkansas,  on  the  left  bank  of 
t  he  Arkansas  river  in  the  low  country,  is  an  old  Spanish 
settlement  Little  Rock,  the  seat  of  government,  is  higher 
sap  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
34''  43^  N.  lat»  92°  15'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1630 
^ras  30,888,  of  whom  45T6  were  slaves. 

The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate ;  the  term  of  offioe  is  three  years,  and  the 
^Alary  2080  dollars.  There  are  four  judges,  with  saUuries 
r»f  1200  doQars  each.  The  militia  of  the  territory  was 
^€28  in  18Si.  The  territory  sends  one  delegate  to  con- 
fS^wess.  The  most  recent  division  of  the  state  that  we  have 
tf  tsen  nakes  fifteen  counties.  According  to  a  statement  m 
cHe  Eneuehpmiia  Amerieana,  the  limits  of  what  is  properly 
caalled  Ariunsas  territory  have  been  reduoed  to  45,000 
0<iuare  miles.  The  popiUation  of  Arkansas  consists  of  In- 
d  i«tns,  some  French,  a  very  fow  Spaniards,  Americans,  and 
Asxoh  adventurers  from  all  countries  as  are  found  on  the 
<w^M19e  of  ctvilixation.  Bdueation  does  not  exist  in  the  terri- 
%4^ry,  and  the  power  of  law  is  yet  too  feeble  to  repress  and 
ponish  aete  ofpenKmal  nolenee,  which  are  not  uncommon. 


Of  the  Indian  tribos  as  at  present  existing  in  Arkansas, 
we  can  give  no  satisfactory  account.  The  Quapaws,  Choc- 
taws,  some  Oaages,  and  other  tribes,  still  inhabit  the  terri- 
tory. The  Chickasaw  Indians  are  now  endeavouring  to 
select  a  suitable  spot  in  Arkansas  for  their  iiiture  home. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  Umted  States ;  President  Jefferson's 
Message  of  February  19, 1804,  communicating  Dunbar  and 
Hunter's  Visit  to  the  Hot  Springs  of  the  Washita;  Long's 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  NuttaU*s  JtrhomsoM  ; 
American  Almanac^  1834.) 

ARKEEKO,  a  seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  15°  38'  N.  lat.  and  SO'^S?'  E.  long.  It  lies  three 
miles  S.  of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Massowah,  where 
the  vessels  from  Jidda  and  other  parts  cast  anchor.  The 
goods  that  are  destined  for  the  Abvsainian  market  are  then 
carried  to  Arkeeko,  where  the  kafilas  or  caravans  assemble. 
From  Arkeeko  the  kafilas  journey  in  a  southward  direction, 
passing  over  the  Taranta  mountains,  and  proceed  to  Dixan, 
the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  that  side,  and  thence  to  Adowa, 
the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre.  [See 
AoowA.]  Arkeeko  is  about  forty-nules  N.  by  £.  of  Dixan, 
and  about  100  N.NJS.  of  Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much 
greater  by  the  road  or  track  which  the  kafilas  follow.  Ar- 
keeko lies  in  a  sandy  flat  country  which  stretches  between 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  and 
Assauli  mountiuns  which  divide  it  from  Tigre.  This  mari- 
time region  is  not  now  under  the  power  of  the  Abyssinians, 
but  is  occupied  by  native  independent  tribes,  nomadio  and 
predatory  tike  those  of  the  Arabs,  and  often  at  war  with 
their  Abyssinian  neighbours.  They  are  nominally  Moham- 
medans, and  speak  various  dialects,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  gives 
short  vocabularies.  The  Hazorta  tribe  occupy  the  country 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Arkeeko,  and  wnen  at  peace 
they  escort  the  kafilas  between  Arkeeko  and  Dixan.  ^  The 
town  or  village  of  Arkeeko  is  under  the  rule  of  a  nayib,  or 
native  chief,  who  is  himself  under  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
the  aga  or  military  governor  of  Massowa,  which  latter  used 
to  be  appointed  by  the  shereef  of  Mecca.  The  authority  of 
the  paclui  of  Egypt  has  now  superseded  that  of  the  shereef. 
The  aga  leiies  a  duty  upon  all  goods  which  are  imported 
into  Abyssinia.  Arkeeko  is  a  small  and  miserable  place } 
its  only  importance  consists  in  being  the  point  of  the  coast 
nearest  to  tne  Abyssinian  territories,  and  through  whioh  all 
intercourse  by  sea  to  that  country  is  now  Carried  on.  The 
territory  of  the  Bahamegash,  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tigre,  stretches  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  W.  of 
Arkeeko.  Mr.  Salt  gives  a  very  bad  account  of  the  people 
of  Arkeeko :  *  they  are  much  worse  than  their  neighbours  of 
Massowa,  who  are  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst  of  the 
Arabs.*  The  bay  of  Arkeeko  is  separated  to  the  eastward  by 
the  Giddam  mountain  and  promontory  firom  Annesley  s 
Bay,  which  stretches  southward  to  Zulla,  the  antient  Adule, 
which  was  formerly  the  maritime  emporium  of  Abyssinia. 
[See  Adulb;  BsM%  Abyssinia;  Valentia*s  TVaiwlsJ] 

ARKLOW,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow, 
county  of  Wicklow,  46  miles  south  of  Dublin,  on  the  road 
to  Wexford,  in  52^  48'  N.  lat,  6^  10'  W.  long.,  horn  Green- 
wich. It  is  on  the  souUi  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  or  Avoca,  about 
500  yards  from  tiie  sea,  and  has  a  main  street,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  stream,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards 
the  sea :  this  forms  '  the  Upper  Town.*  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  is  a  barrack  with  a  walled  yard,  connected  with  an 
old  tower  pertly  destroyed  by  Oliver  OtomwelL  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  this  street,  the  road  by  the  ooast  from 
Wicklow,  which  leads  by  a  Inridge  of  many  arches  over  the 
Ovoca,  enters  the  town;  and  a  little  below  this  is  the  part 
denominated  the  Fishery,  consisting  of  mud  cabins,  built 
very  irregularlv.  There  is  a  handsome  modem  ohunoh,  on 
a  rising  ground  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  sauare 
chapel  on  an  open  and  convenient  spot  in  the  Upper 
Town.  The  shore  is  skirted  by  a  line  of  sand  faiUs.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  haven,  whieh  is  bad 
and  little  used,  except  by  the  fishermen.  The  herring 
fishery  employs  a  number  of  boats,  whioh  have  usually  six 
hands  in  each.  In  the  intervals  between  the  hening  seasons, 
the  men  dredge  for  oysters  on  the  beds  off  the  coast;  they 
carry  their  oysters  to  Liverpool,  and  bring  back  earthenware 
and  coals.  Their  children  in  the  mean  time  make  nets. 
This  fishery  is  the  diief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  amounted  in  1821  to  3808,  and  in  1881  to  4383. 
Arklow  has  a  fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary.  There  are 
four  fairs,  at  which  are  sold  cloths  and  woollens  of  different 
descriptions,  also  black  cattle,  pigs,  &o. 
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The  parish  of  Arldow  u  a  rectory  and  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  episoopally  united  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  vicarage  of  Enorely,  or  Snnerilv,  and  the  curaciea  of 
Kilbride,  Killahurler  or  Kilmain,  and  Temple  Michael,  all 
contiguous.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  castle  above-men- 
tioned, there  were  tlic  remains  of  a  monasteryfor  Cistertian 
friars,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Theobald  Fitz- 
walter,  fourth  butler  of  Ireland  (a  former  officer  of  state) ; 
but  these  are  now  removed. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1798,  Arklow  was  the  scene  of  a  very 
severe  contest.  On  the  9th  of  June,  a  body  of  insurgents 
(whose  numbers  are  variously  given  at  '  above  20,000,  of 
whom  4000  or  5000  carried  guns,*  and  at  31»000)  advanced 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  nearly  1600  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Needham  and  Colonel 
Skerrett.  The  assailants  advanced  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  succeeded  in  entering  and  burning  the  part  of  the  town 
nearest  Uie  sea — 'the  rishery,*  whicn  consisted  then,  as 
now,  of  thatched  cabins,  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  severest  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
and  was  maintained  with  great  courage,  the  Durham 
Fencibles  especially  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  de- 
fence. Ultimately,  about  nightfall,  the  rebels  were  repulsed, 
and  retired,  without  being  pursued,  towards  Gorey,  after 
suffering  considerable  but  not  well  ascertained  loss.  (Car- 
lisle's Top,  Diet,;  New  Stranger's  Guide;  Musgrave's 
Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland;  Gordon^s  Hist,  qf 
Ireland;  Shaw  Mason's  Stat.  Account  qf  Ireland,) 

ARKWRI6HT,  SIR  RICHARD,  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary men  whose  ingenuity  has  exerted  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  the  conohtion  of  civilised  society,  was  bom  at 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1732. 
His  parents  moved  in  an  humble  walk  of  life ;  and  as  he  was 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  school  learning  which  he  received  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  barber,  an  occu- 
pation which  could  afford  but  little  promise  of  distinction, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  continuied  to  follow  that  busi- 
ness, the  powers  of  mind  which  he  exhibited,  and  to  which 
his  great  success  in  life  must  be  attributed,  would  have  lain 
dormant,  or  might  have  been  stifled  by  the  petty  cares 
attendant  upon  a  low  and  precarious  profession.  About 
the  year  1 760  he  (quitted  business  as  a  barber,  which  he 
had  previously  earned  on  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  be- 
came a  dealer  in  hair.  This  article  he  collected  by  travelling 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  when  he  had  dressed  it,  sold 
it  again  in  a  prepared  state  to  wig-makers.  The  profits  of 
this  business  wete  increased,  and  Uie  circle  of  his  customers 
was  enlarged,  by  means  of  a  secret  process  for  dyeing  hair 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  dis- 
covery of  his  own.  This  last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  as 
chemistry  was  not  among  the  subjects  which  he  at  any  time 
studied;  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  his  first  successful 

E reject  been  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  in  that 
ranch  of  science,  he  would  have  continued  to  devote  his 
attention  to  similar  objects,  and  not  have  been  led  away  to 
the  study  of  mechanics,  of  which  also  his  knowledge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  some  time  exceedingly  limited. 

His  first  effort  in  mechanica  was  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  perpetual  motion.  This  direction  having  been  given  to 
his  thoughts,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed*  tnat  the  circum- 
stance of  his  living  in  the  midst  of  a  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, the  growing  demand  for  whose  productions  placed 
them  in  continual  difficulty  as  to  procuring  the  material 
principally  raquired  for  their  manufacture,  would  lead  him 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  contriving  some  machine  by 
whieh  that  difficulty  might  be  lessened  or  overcome. 

Up  to  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  cloths  of  English 
manufacture  oaUed  calicoes,  which  were  made  in  imitation 
<if  Indian  goods,  and  ao  called  from  Calicut,  the  place  of  their 
inroduction,  were  formed  by  a  miztore  of  linen  and  cotton : 
the  warp  waa  composed  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it 
being  found  impottiUe,  by  any  means  then  known,  to  spin 
the  fibres  of  cotton  into  a  thread  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
used  as  warp.  The  cotton  for  the  weft  was  at  this  time 
delivered  in  the  raw  state  by  the  master  manu&cturers, 
together  with  the  linen  yam,  to  cottagers  living  in  the 
little  villages  of  the  district,  who  both  carded  and  spun  the 
eotton  wool,  and  wove  the  cloth.  The  demand  for  these 
cloths  soon  became  so  great,  that  the  females  in  the  weaver  s 
family  by  whom  the  carding  and  spinning  processes  were 
nsrfbrmed,  oould  not  prepare  sufficient  weft  to  keep  the 
loomi  employed,  and  the  weaver  was  obliged  to  engage 


additional  hands  for  preparing  the  cotton.  The  Unit  to 
which  this  species  of  employment  could  be  carried  wa«  ittun 
reached,  and  if  some  more  productive  mode  of  spinning  than 
that  by  the  one-thread  wheel*  then  the  only  machine  knoun, 
had  not  been  discovered,  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manu* 
facture  must  have  been  stopped,  or  at  best  would  have  bocn 
extremely  slow.  Mr.  Guest,  in  hia  History  qf  the  Cott^m 
Manufacture^  tells  us,  that  at  this  time  '  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  milea  in  a 
morning,  and  call  on  tye  or  six  spinners,  before  he  cuuld 
collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cotton  yam  then  produced  in 
England  did  not  exceed  in  Quantity  what  is  turned  off  by 
50,000  spindles  at  the  present  day,  bemg  about  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  now  in  constant  use. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  further  ptrticulan  on  th^ 
subject,  which  may  be  better  detailed  under  the  bead  uf 
Cotton  MANinrACTiniBS,  but  some  slight  notice  of  tlie 
state  of  things  preceding  the  great  invention  of  Arkwriisut 
appears  necessary,  in  oraer  to  show  more  clearly  the  advan- 
tage which  the  country  has  derived  horn  his  invention*. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate  Arkwright « 
talents,  and  even  to  deny  him  altogether  the  merit  of  bcmj: 
an  original  inventor ;  and  he  has  sometimes  been  eonsidcr«.tl 
as  a  plagiarist  or  pirate  of  other  men*s  ideas.  If^  liowe\cr, 
the  evidence  is  cuefUUy  weip;hed  upon  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  convict  him  of  this  serious  charge,  we  think  it  vill 
be  found  to  rest  upon  very  slight  grounds;  while  the  yt^^U 
which  he  exhibited  of  poesesamg  talents  of  the  very  hiichi*«t 
order  in  the  management  of  the  vast  concerns  in  which  be 
was  afterwards  engaged,  are  unquestionable.  The  endenc%> 
brought  forward  upon  the  trial  for  repealing  his  patent  m 
1785  was  that  of  persons  in  a  low  station  of  life,  who  spoke 
of  circumstances  which  had  occurred  eighteen  yeftci  betun^ 
One  of  the  witnesses— the  principal  one — had  been  emplo>efi 
bv  Arkwright  to  assist  in  making  the  models  for  hu  ma- 
chine, and,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  patent,  he  accused  him- 
self of  having  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  real  inventur, 
for  whom  he  had  previously  made  a  similar  machine.  Tl»e 
combination  against  Arkwright  which  produced  this  tntl 
was  of  a  very  powerful  description,  axul  without  wishm:; 
to  impute  to  any  persons  so  serious  a  crime  aa  Bttbomatk*ii 
of  perjury,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  all  were  ready  to  hsk  n 
to  and  to  reward  witnesses  who  were  willing  to  aid  tbrir 
cause,  without  inouiring  too  nicely  into  the  actual  ment  of 
their  testimony.  Of  late,  the  case  of  a  still  earlier  invents  »u 
has  been  brought  forward,  to  which  no  allusion  waa  ma^^c 
upon  the  trial  in  1785 ;  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  memorv  of  its  troe  nature  waa  at  that  tinit- 
completely  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  consistent,  not  only  with  cb  »- 
rity,  but  also  with  strict  justice,  to  suppose  that  Arkwright 
himself,  then  a  very  illiterate  and  ill-iniormed  man,  knev  n  > 
more  of  this  earlier  inventi(m  than  the  rest  of  the  world  jUwt 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  sul^eot  for  so  many  yearv 
We  allude  to  the  case  of  a  patent  for  spinning  by'  meam 
of  rollers,  which  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1 738^  ^y  M* 
Charles  Wyatt,  of  Birminshamt  in  the  name  of  liewia  Pa\i\ 
a  foreigner,  with  whom  Wjratt  had  fbrmed  a  paitneniun. 
The  specification  of  Wyatt*s  invention  has  recently  her-j 
brought  to  lif^ht  and  published,  and  there  can  h«  no  dou^t 
that  it  contains  the  principle  of  Arkwright*a  natont  to  so 
extent  which  deprives  him  of  the  honour  of  fasving  bern 
the  first  inventor  of  his  plan,  while  it  equally  depirea  of  ikat 
honour  the  men  upon  whose  testimony  Aikwrqiht  ket  iit« 
cause.  It  cannot,  however,  be  oonsideied  imjpoasihle^  or  er^eu 
improbable,  that  two  men  should  actually  invent  the  eaai^ 
machine.    Wyatt's  contrivance  had  been  tried  in  BkmiDi;' 

ham  and  at  Northampton  in  1741,  but  waa  ae  far  fium  betsc 
sttccessful,  that  the  machinerywassoldia  1 743,  and  It  is  nut 
known  what  became  of  it.  That  twenty  yean  iillcTvaid« 
Arkwright  should  have  had  more  than  a  treditioBaiy  kn^v. 
ledge  of  Wy att*s  plan  is  not  very  likely.  In  the  *  Caje*  whir  h 
he  drew  up  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in  IT%%  «yJ 
which  was  printed  and  extonsivriy  circulated  thM  veftr» 
before  the  tnal  already  alluded  to,  he  makea  mention  cdt  (l»f 
fact  in  these  words :— *  About  forty  or  fifty  years  ag«^  oet^ 
Paul  and  others  of  London  invented  an  engine  ibr  spinnin:: 
of  cotton,  and  obtained  a  natent  for  such  inventaon  ;  afbrr> 
wards  they  removed  to  Northampton  and  other  places. 
They  spent  many  years  and  much  money  in  the  uadettakuic. 
but  without  success ;  and  many  familiea  who  had  cnga^evc 
with  them  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  diitrws '  Tlii^ 
'  Case*  was  drawn  up  at  it  time  wheu  bis  pttenl-xigfat 
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obstacle  wm  wmoved,  and  a  ;arge  aocutnulatecl  •tooK  oi 
clothi  was  disposed  of.  On  this  occasion  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  in  apite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Lancashire  manufactuTcra,  declaring  that  •  Whereas  a  i»w 
manufacture  of  stuffs  made  •ntizely  of  cotton  spun  m  this 
kinitdom  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  some  doubU  are 
entertained  whether  it  is  lawftil  to  use  it.  it  is  declared  to  be 
not  only  a  lawful  but  a  laudable  manufacture,  and  is  there- 
fbre  permitted  to  be  used  on  paying  threepence  per  square 
yard  when  printed,  painted,  or  stained  with  colours/ 

Five  years  expired  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
works  at  Cromford  before  any  profit  was  realized,  but  after 
that  time  wealth  continued  to  flow  in  abundantly  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  establishments  were  greatly  extended,  several 
new  ones  were  formed,  and,  in  many  cases,  Arkwright  took 
a  share  with  other  persons  in  the  erection  and  working  of 
cotton-mills.  This  tide  of  prosperity  continued  to  set  in 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  the  courts  in  regard 
to  his  patent.  For  several  years,  the  market  prices  of  cotton 
twist  were  fixed  by  Arkwright,  all  other  spinners  conform- 
ing to  his  scale.  The  same  quality  of  this  article  which  now 
sells  for  about  3*.  per  pound,  sold,  in  1790,  for  ten  times  that 
price,  and  was  as  high  as  \L  I8s.  per  pound  in  1786;  and 
although  a  great  part  of  this  diflference  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
a  progressive  economy  attained  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  larger  price 
must  have  been  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  appointed  high-sheriff  of  the  Qpunty 
of  Derby  in  1786,  and  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  his  escaping  the 
attempt  at  assassination  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
inconvenience  which  he  experienced  from  a  severe  asthma, 
with  which  he  had  been  occasionally  afflicted  from  early  life. 
Sir  Richard  continued  to  give  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  business,  and  superintended  the  daily  operations  of  his 
larn^e  establishments,  adding  from  time  to  time  such  improve- 
ments to  the  machinery  as  were  suggested  by  experience 
and  observation.  He  sunk  at  length  under  a  complication 
of  disorders,  accelerated  if  not  produced  by  his  sedentary 
habits,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Cromford,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1792,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  fbrtune  estimated  at  little  abort  of  half  a  million 
sterling. 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education  and  the  unfavourable 
tendency  of  his  early  employment,  Arkwright  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  man.  Even 
without  claiming  for  him  the  honour  of  having  been  an 
original  inventor,— an  honour  which,  upon  the  best  consi- 
deration we  can  give  to  the  conflicting  evidence  brought 
forward,  we  are  still  inclined  to  award  him, — ^we  may  certainly 
ascribe  to  him  the  possession  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind,  as  well  as  the  most  unerring  judgment.  His  plans 
were  all  laid  with  skill,  and  pursued  with  energy ;  he  dis- 
played the  most  unwearied  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  his 
object  under  difficulties  which  would  have  borne  down  most 
men ;  and  he  forms  one  among  the  bright  instances  afforded 
by  the  annals  of  this  country,  that  talent,  when  thus  allied 
with  patient  energy  and  persevering  industry,  will  not  fail 
to  ensure  ultimate  success  to  its  possessor.  (Library  of  En- 
tertaining Knotvledge ;  Baines's  History  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster ;  Godson's  Treatise  on  the  Law  qf  Patents.) 

ARLES  (Arelate,  Ccesar;  'AfuX&rat,  Strabo)^  a  town  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Benches  du  Rhdne,  453  miles 
S.  by  E.  firom  Pans,  through  Lyon,  Ayignon,  and  Tarascon ; 
or,  about  440  by  Mende,  Ntmes,  Beaucairo,  and  Tarascon, 
crossing  the  Rhdne  between  the  two  last-mentioned  towns. 
It  is  75  miles  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Aix  and  Tara- 
scon, from  Marseille,  the  capital  of  the  department,  but 
considerably  nearer  by  the  road  through  Jonquieres  and  the 
marshes  near  the  coast.  43^  40'  N.  lat.,  4?  35'  £.  long,  from 
Greenwich.  * 

The  city  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  river,  dividing  into  two  channels,  encloses  the 
marshy  island  of  La  Camargue,  or  Carmague.  It  is  in  a 
district  abounding  in  marshes  and  pools,  which  surround  it 
on  almost  every  side,  and  produce  vapours  which  are  carried 
to  the  city  bv  the  winds.  But  for  this  circumstance,  it  would 
be  one  of  tne  most  delightful  situations  in  France;  the 
country  around,  with  its  verdant  meadows,  presents  some 

*  So  io  the  M«p  of  France  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DiffittioQ  of 
VMful  KnowledfT^.  By  Rni^^e  M»p  (Paito,  1818),  it  i«  S<' 18"  fi. «!  Puif , 
•quiraleat  to  4f*  38'  £.  of  GncBwich.  j    _ 


agreeable  scenes ;  and  the  alleys  of  mulberT}'-tiees  make 
pleasant  promenades. 

The  town  itself  is  but  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  and  old  houses.  A  bridge  of  boaU  unitea  it  wiih 
the  suburb  of  TrinquetaHle,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tne 
Rhdne,  and  serves  also  as  a  place  of  resort  when  the 
inhabitants  wish  to  enjoy  a  cooling  breeie,  Tlicre  ii.  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  built,  it  is  said,  partly  by  St.  Vir^'jlnis 
arohbishop  of  Aries,  a.d.  626.  and  partly  by  Cardinal  AUe- 
man,  one  of  his  successors,  in  the  1 5th  century.  Tljt  piTtu! 
is  distinguished  by  sculpture  of  a  grotesque  and  somewhat 
indeUcate  character.  The  most  striking  modem  cdiHce  it 
the  town-hall,  which  was  built  in  1673,  after  the  design  af 
the  architect  Mansard.  It  is  of  white  stone;  and  it%  t^*o 
facades  (for  it  stands  between  two  places,  or  square!.)  (h»- 
play  three  orders  of  architecture  intermingled.  There  are 
several  antiquities  in  it. 

The  situation  of  Aries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  gi^c* 
it  considerable  advantages  for  trade.  There  is  also  a  naM- 
gable  canal,  which  runs  through  the  marshy  district  on  iho 
left  bank  of  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  the  Rhdne,  frura 
Aries  to  the  Port  de  Bouc,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Etang  de  Berre,  or,  according  to  the  Socieij's 
map,  to  Foz,  which  is  between  Aries  and  the  Port  de  Bouc. 
This  canal,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  runs  neailr 
parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  branch  of  the  Rhone,  uiul 
not  far  from  it.  The  corn,  wine,  fruiU,  manna,  and  oil. if 
the  surrounding  country,  find  sale  at  Aries;  and  seier.-i 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  as  of  glass  bottles,  soap.  Kiliu 
tobacco;  and  brandy.  The  sausages  of  this  place  are  in  hi ^'i 
repute.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  There  are  a  wrhcol 
of  navigation,  a  high  school,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
a  pubUc  library.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  inan> 
religious  houses.  .  . 

Aries  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondisfiement  oooteuun? 
thirty-three  communes,  and  about  70,000  inhabitanta.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  arohbishop,  who  had  for  h;^ 
suffragans  the  bishops  of  Marseille,  Toulon,  Orange,  and 
St.  Paul-trois-Chfiteaux— the  remains  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  bishops  who  once  acknowledged  him  as  tbt-.r 
metropolitan.    At  present,  the  archbishopric  is  united  wiUi 

that  of  Aix.  . 

The  claims  of  Aries  to  notice  rest  mainly  upon  its  former 
greatness  and  its  numerous  existing  antiquities.  It  b  fir>t 
mentioned  by  Caesar  (de  Bello  Ctvili,  lib.  i.  36,  ii.  5),  ^h^ 
built  here  twelve  ships  of  war,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Mu«- 
silia  (Marseille).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  no  ama.i 
trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  MeUi,  a  writer  somewLs* 
later  than  Strabo,  descrihes  it  as  one  of  the  richest  cities  •  i 
the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  authors  make  !t 
a  Roman  colony;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  cipcl in- 
stance of  some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the  sixth  le- 
gion, that  it  got  the  name  of  Arelate  Seactaswmm,  Ttze 
name  is  variously  written.  Arelate  is  most  common.  *  --i 
we  find  also  Arelas,  especially  in  the  poeU,  Arelatas  <  ^»v.  - 
Xarai,  Strabo),  and  Arelatum  ('ApiXirov,  Ptolemy),  nr  1 
in  later  times,  Arelatus.  The  city  appears  to  ha\e  m;»- 
fered  considerably  from  the  Allemanni  during  the  dcci.-  r 
of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fccfn 
century  it  rose  to  greatness  and  distinction  nnder  th  • 
patronage  of  Constanline  the  Great.  This  prince  eppear*  i  * 
have  built  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  beyond  the  Rh«,n* . 
and  which  forms  in  the  present  day  the  suburb  of  Trinqoctatl '.  o, 
in  the  island  of  I-a  Camargue.  He  gaxe  to  Arlea  the  naiu  • 
of  Constantina,  which  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  time  »  .' 
Honorius  (a  century  later),  who  transferred  to  it  the  seat  "f 
the  praetorian  prefect  of  Gallia,  which  had  pretiously  bc<:. 

fixed  at  Treves. 

The  dignity  of  Aries  survived  the  fkll  of  the  western  em- 
pire.   It  was  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  Visigotlis^  a.-  d 
of  a  prefect  under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  »lt  > 
afterwards  got  possession  of  it.     Under  the  kings  of  i:  *• 
Franks  of  the  Merovingian  family,  who  became  maater«  •  f 
Aries  after  the  Ostrogoths,  the  city  decUned.     In  the  et in- 
fused period  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Chailemafff^, 
we  find  it  giving  name  to  a  kingdom,  sometimes  called  \i.» 
kingdom  of  Aries,  sometimes  of  Burgundy :  the  dnration  ar.  *X 
extent  of  which  are  subject  to  considerable  doubt.     Ati^-a^ 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  German*, 
and,  by  the  permission  of  Frederic  II.,  became,  in  l«12.    * 
republic,  governed  by  a  chief  entitled  the  PodesiaU  «bcu«l 
by  the  people.    It  had  also  a  chief  judge,  the  Vsgrnm-^  ap- 
pointed by  the  Podestat,  and  tsroConsuls,  nomkaiftbi  hf  ti«« 
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Bln«b  ateMd.    It  irmsTeilQfedandbtiidtoediBlAMtor 
the  gallery  at  Venaillei,  and  lubieqiiently  to  the  gaUeiy  of 

the  lioaTre. 

It  is  suppoeed  that  the  country  round  Arka  vaa  by  no 
meaaa  so  marshy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  the  obslaoles 
whiefa  prevent  the  waters  from  flowing  into  the  sea  or  into 
the  channd  of  the  Rhdne  havine  arisen  since. 

The  people  of  Aries  are  considered  to  have  retained  more 
than  those  of  most  other  towns  of  the  manners  of  antient 
tinea.  One  instance  of  their  adherence  is  far  from  credit- 
able :  bidlftghts  were  kept  up  here  till  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Horse  and  foot  races  are  still  praetisecL  The  beauty, 
grace,  and  gentility  of  the  women  are  much  praised. 
*  Aries  was  the  natiTe  place  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  11. 
son  of  Constantine  the  Oreat;  of  Morand  and  Pattat,  dra- 
matists ;  and  of  Saverien,  a  mathematician  and  biographer 
of  some  merit.  (Le  Qrwid  Dictionrudre  de  Martinicre; 
Ceomphie  de  la  Fhmce  ;  Encyclopctke  Methodiqtse ;  &g.) 

ARLON  (the  Roman  Orolaunum),  a  small  town  in  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  belonging  to  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  49°  42'  N.  lat»  and  5°  47'  E.  long.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  near  the  sources  of  the  Semoy,  a  branch  of  the 
Maas,  fourteen  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  town  of  Luxembourg, 
and  between  that  and  the  town  of  Neufchateau.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  3,600.  It  has  some  iron  works  and  fur- 
naces, a  considerable  com  trade,  and  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Arlon  was  once  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  it  was  fortified,  and  was  taken  and  re-taken  bv 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XI V. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1785.  Arlon  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  two  learned  brothers  Busleyden, 
one  of  whom  became  cardinal  and  archbis&op  of  Toledo 
in  the  time  of  Chailes  V. ;  the  other  was  the  founder  of 
the  College  of  the  three  languages  at  Louvain. 

ARMA'DA.  This  term,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  armatoj  '  armed/  and  consequentiy  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  the  French  armSe  and  our  armyt  is  used  in 
Spain  to  denote  exclusively  a  naval  armed  force,  or  fleet 
of  war.  Flota  is  used  in  the  same  language  for  a  fleet  of 
merchant-men.  Armado,  which  occurs  in  Shakspeare*s 
King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4,  Ssndys's  Travels,  p.  51,  &c.  is  a 
corrupted  term ;  so  Fairfax,  in  the  translation  of  7lun>,i.  79. 

*  Spread  wftt  the  hngi  armado  wide  and  broad.* 

Ben  Jonson,  however,  writes  it  correctiy.  Armada. 

Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  thinks  that  this  word  was  not 
known  in  England  before  the  Spanish  projected  inyasion  in 
1588 ;  and  it  is  now  rarely  used  but  in  speaking  of  that 
particular  fleet  the  fitting  out  and  destruction  of  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  srtide. 

ARMADA,  SPANISH.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
1588,  the  preparations  of  Philip  IL  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  had  so  long  kept  Europe  in  amazement 
and  suspense,  were  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards, m  the  confidence  of  success,  previous  to  its  sailing, 
gave  their  fleet  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  con- 
sisted, at  this  time,  of  130  vessels :  65  of  these  were  galleons 
and  larger  ships;  25  were  pink-built  ships;  19  tenders; 
13  small  firigates ;  4  were  galeasses;  and  4  giJleys.  The 
soldiers  on  board  amounted  to  19,295,  the  mariners  to  8050; 
of  these,  3330  soldiers  and  1293  mariners  had  been  supphed 
by  Portugal:  besides  which,  the  rowers  in  the  galeasses 
amounted  to  1200,  and  in  the  galleys  to  888.  There  were 
also  on  board  2431  pieces  of  artillery,  and  4575  quintals  of 
powder :  347  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  had  likewise  been  sup- 
plied by  Portugal  Two  thousand  volunteers  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  already  mentioned,  are  stated  to  have  accompanied 
the  expedition. 

Philip's  preparations,  in  the  Netherlands,  of  a  further  force, 
were  not  less  advanced  than  those  of  Spain.  Besides  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  which  the 
Djike  of  Parma  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  that  active  general  had  provided  a 
number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  fit  for  transporting  both  horse 
and  foot,  and  had  brought  sailors  to  navigate  tiiem  fix)m  the 
towns  m  the  Baltic.  Most  of  these  vessels  had  been  built 
at  Antwerp;  and,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  intercepting 
Uiem  should  they  pass  by  sea,  they  were  sent  along  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent,  thence  by  the  canal  to  Bruges,  and  so  to 
Nieuport  by  a  new  cansl  dug  for  the  particular  occasion. 
This  laborious  undertakiuff,  in  which  several  thousand 
workmen  had  been  employed,  waa  alieady  finished,  axui  the 


duke  nov^  only  waited  fir  the  airifaloftfeBpanisb  fleet; 
hoping  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  approach,  the  Dutch  and 
Bnglidi  dups,  whidi  cruised  upon  the  coast»  iroiold  retire 
into  their  harbours. 

The  details  of  the  regular  fbree  which  the  English  assem- 
bled to  oppose  the  Amada,  both  by  sea  and  land,  are  mi- 
nutely given  in  a  manuscript  now  m  die  British  Museum 
{MS,  Reg»  18  C.  xzL),  fbrmerly  belonging  to  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. At  the  time  when  Queen  J5li»sbeth  began  her 
preparations,  her  fleet  did  not  amount  to  more  thui  thirty 
ships,  none  of  them  near  equal  in  sise  to  those  of  tiie  enemy. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  different  descriptions  of  vesf^^ls, 
large  and  small,  which  formed  her  navy,  amounted  to  I6i 
ships,  msnned  by  17,473  sailors.  The  military  ftroe  con- 
sisted of  two  armies,  one  fbr  immediately  opoosing  the 
enemy,  imder  the  Bari  of  Leicester ;  the  other  fbr  the  defi>n» 
of  the  queen*s  person,  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  The 
army  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  queen^s  persr:n 
amounted  to  45,362,  besides  the  band  of  pensioners,  \i  :th 
36  pieces  of  ordnance.  Lord  Leicester's  army  amounted  to 
18,449 ;  the  total  of  both  armies  to  63,511,  besides  iOOO  Riot 
who  were  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  Ibrees  of 
the  Presidentship  of  the  North  remained  stationary,  in  case 
anything  should  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  Seotlaiid ;  as 
were  also  the  forces  of  the  Presidentship  of  Wales. 

The  Armada  was  to  have  left  Lisbon  in  the  beginmn^  of 
May,  but  the  Marquess  de  Santa  Crux,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed admiral,  at  the  moment  fixed  fbr  the  departure  <«  as 
seised  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  1  r 
a  singular  fatality,  the  Duke  de  Paliano,  the  vice-admiraf. 
died  likewise  at  the  same  time.  Santa  Crux  waa  reckoii<^ 
tbu  first  naval  oflicer  in  Spain ;  and  ^lilip  found  it  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  supply  his  place :  he  at  Isot  fUled  it  vi'h 
the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  high  reputation, 
but  entirely  imacquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  Martiner 
de  Recaldo,  however,  a  seaman  of  great  experi«nee.  w%% 
made  vice-admiral. 

In  these  arrangements  so  much  time  was  lost,  that  th« 
fleet  could  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  29th  of  May.  It  hiA 
not  advanced  far  in  its  voyage  to  Comnna,  at  which  place  it 
was  to  receive  some  troops  and  stores,  when  it  waa  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm  and  di^)ersed.  All  the  ships,  hovr^er. 
reached  Corunna,  La  Coruna  (the  Groyne,  as  it  is  called  Wr 
our  historians  and  sailors),  though  considerably  dama^ti, 
except  four.  They  were  repaix>Mi  with  the  utmost  diligen'^, 
the  king  sending*  messengers  every  day  to  hasten  their  de- 
parture ;  yet  several  weeks  passed  before  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  resume  the  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  brought  to  England  thii 
the  Armada  had  sufferea  so  much  by  the  storm  as  to  r» 
unfit  for  proceeding  in  the  intended  enterprise ;  and  so  ir^  U 
attested  did  the  intelligence  appear,  that,  at  the  oucen^s  de- 
sire. Secretary  Walsingham  vrrote  to  the  Engliah  admire], 
requiring  him  to  lay  ub  fi>ur  of  his  largest  ships  and  to  d;<»- 
charge  the  seamen.  Lord  Howsrd  was  happily  Ins  cxe<*  i.- 
lous  on  this  occasion  than  either  Elizabeth  or  Walsingh&n;. 
and  desired  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  these  Ah:r'« 
in  the  service,  even  thoi^  it  should  be  at  his  own  cxpea*^, 
till  more  certain  information  vrere  received.  In  order  to 
procure  it,  he  set  sail  with  a  brisk  north  wind  fbr  Corunnn. 
intending,  in  case  he  should  find  the  Armada  so  much  dis- 
abled as  had  been  reported,  to  complete  its  destruction.  Uz. 
the  coast  of  Spain  he  received  intelligence  of  the  truth :  at 
the  same  time,  the  wind  having  changed  from  north  ti> 
south,  he  began  to  dread  that  the  Spaniards  ni^  ha^t 
sailed  for  England,  and  therefore  returned  without  delav  t» 
his  former  station  at  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Lord  Howard  was  infbnned  i)*.-.: 
the  Armada  was  in  sight.  He  immediatdy  weighed  anrb<«*. 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  still  uncertain  of  the  cour^ 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  pursue.  On  the  next  day  1^ 
perceived  them  steering  directly  towards  him,  drvwii  up  ir 
tbe  form  of  a  crescent,  which  extended  seven  uilca  »om 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  Plymouth  was  at  fbat  supfovr^ 
to  be  the  place  of  destination ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  the: 
the  Duke  de  Medina  adhered  to  the  exectttion  of  the  pI  in 
which  had  been  laid  down  fiir  him  by  tbe  court  of  Madri-^ 
This  was,  to  steer  quite  throu^  the  Channel  till  be  riiout:. 
reach  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and,  after  raiaing  the  bloek»:« 
of  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk  br  the  Sa^i^n 
and  Dutch  ship,  to  escort  the  Duke  of  Panaa's  am?  s*^ 
England,  as  well  as  land  the  fbroea  whkh  were  oq  board' his 
own  fleet.    Lord  Howard,  instead  of  eommg  to 
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uoMQid  4fl^»  coDfteat^d  hii^Bf  If  vi^  haymiing  the  Sj^ 
luax^oBtlieir  voyage,  and  with  watehing  attentivdy  all 
the  AdvanUgea  which  might  be  derived  from  fftonna,  oroas- 
win^  and  other  accidents.     It  was  not  long  before  be 
disceroed  a  Ikvouziible  opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice- 
odmiral  Recaldo.    This  he  did  in  person ;  and  on  that  oc- 
casion displayed  so  much  dexterity  in  working  his  ship» 
and  in  loading  and  firing  his  ^uns,  as  greatlr  alarmed  the 
Spaniards  for  the  fate  of  their  vioe-admiral.  From  that  time 
Ihey  kept  closer  to  each  other;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
English  on  the  same  day  attacked  one  of  the  largest  ga- 
leasses.    Other  Spanish  ships  came  up  in  time  to  her  relief, 
hut  in  their  hurry,  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which 
had  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  ran  foul  of 
another  ship,  and  lost  one  of  her  masts.    In  consequence 
of  this  misibrtune  she  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  8ir 
Francis  Drake  j    who,  on   the  same  day,  took  another 
capital  ship,  which  had  been  accidentally  set  on  fire.    Se- 
veral other  rencontres  hapuened,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Ens- 
li^h  proved  victorious.    Their  ships  were  lighter,  and  their 
saHon  moiifi  dexterous,  than  those  of  the  Simniards.    The 
Spanish  guns  were  planted  too  high,  while  every  shot  from 
the  EngUsh  proved  effectual.     The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  continued  to  advance  till  they  came  opposite  to  Calais, 
where  the  Duke  de  Medina,  having  ordered  them  to  cast 
■  ancbor»  sent  information  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival, 
and  entreated  him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  forces. 
But  the  duke,  though  he  embarked  a  few  of  his  troops,  in- 
formed Medina  that  the  vessels  which  he  had  prepared 
were  proper  only  for  transporting  the  troops,  but  were  utterly 
unfit  £br  fighting ;  and  for  this  reason,  till  the  Armada  was 
hroueht  nearer,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the  Dutch  ships 
which  had  blocked  up  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dun- 
kirk, he  oottld  not  stir  from  his  then  station  (at  Bruges) 
without  exposing  his  army  to  certain  ruin.    In  comi^noe 
with  this  leouesty.the  Armada  was  ordered  to  advance ;  and 
it  had  arrivea  within  sight  of  Dunkirk,  between  the  English 
fieet  on  one  hand  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  sud- 
den calm  put  a  stop  to  its  motions.    In  this  situation  the 
deets  reoMined  for  a  whole  day.    About  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  August  the  7th  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  Lord 
Howard  had  rocourse  to  an  expedient  which  had  been 
planned  the  day  before.    Having  filled  eight  ships  with 
pitch,  sulphur,  aud  other  combustible  materials,  he  set  fire 
to  them,  and  sent  them  before  the  wind  against  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Spanish  fleet.    The  Spaniards  beheld  these 
ships  in  flames  approaching  them  with  great  dismay :  the 
darkness  of  the  night  increased  their  terror,  and  tiie  panic 
flew  entirely  through  the  fleet.    The  crews  of  the  di^rent 
veasels,  anxious  only  for  their  own  preservation,  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  escape  from  immediate  danger.    Some 
weighed  their  anchors,  whilst  others  cut  their  cables,  and 
sufiTered  their  ships  to  drive  before  the  wind.    In  this  con- 
fusion manv  of  the  ships  ran  fi)ul  of  one  another,   and 
ae%'eral  of  them  received  such  damage  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  ftiture  use* 

When  daylight  returned.  Lord  Howard  had  the  satisfiie- 
tion  to  peroeive  that  his  stratagem  had  produced  the  desired 
effect*   The  enemy  were  still  in  extreme  disorder,  and  their 
»ljip«  widely  separated  and  dispersed.    His  fleet  having  re- 
oetved  a  great  augmentation  by  the  ships  fitted  out  by  the 
nobility  uid  gentry,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Lord  Seymour, 
who  had  left  Justin  de  Nassau  as  alone  sufldcient  to  guard 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  being  bravely  seconded  by  Sir 
Francis  I^ake  and  all  the  other  ofiicers,  he  hastened  to 
ixnniovw  the  advantage  which  was  now  presented  to  him, 
ana  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  ardour.  The  engage- 
ment began  at  four  in  the  morning  of  August  the  8th,  and 
lasted  till  six  at  night    The  Spaniards  in  every  rencontre 
displayed  tha  most  intrepid  bravery ;  but,  ftom  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  did  little  execution  against  the  English, 
while  many  of  their  own  ships  were  greatly  damaged,  and 
ton  of  iba  largest  were  either  run  aground,  sunk,  or  com- 
pelled Co  surrender. 

The  principal  ^aleass,  commanded  by  Moncada,  having 
Manriqoee,  the  mf^eetor-^neral,  on  board,  with  300 
iCalUry-alAves  and  400  soldiers,  was  driven  ashore  near 
Cabais.  Fifty  thousand  ducats  were  found  on  board  of  her. 
One  of  the  capital  ships,  having  been  long  battered  by  an 
En^liah  caytain  of  the  name  of  Cross,  was  sunk  during  the 
en^a^enent,  A  fisw  only  of  the  crew  were  saved,  who  re- 
laftpd  Uateneof  ibeoffiocariini  bond  baving  proposed  to 


•tvteader^ho  tnw  kflled  by  aoodwr  idio  was  eiun^  at  Ue 
pn^aal;  that  this  other  was  kflled  bv  the  hroUier  of  the 

first ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  hloody  scene  that 
the  Mp  went  to  the  bottom.  The  fkte  of  two  other  of  the 
Spsnisn  galleons  is  particularly  mentioned  by  oontsmpo- 
xary  historians,  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  Matthew :  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  with  the  English  admiral*8  ship,  they 
were  obliged  to  run  ashore  oa  the  coast  of  flanden,  where 
they  were  taken  by  the  Dutch. 

The  Duke  de  Medina  now  not  onl^jr  despabed  of  snooess, 
but  saw  clearly  that  by  a  continuance  of  the  combat  he 
should  risk  the  entire  destruction  of  his  fleet.  The  bulk  of 
his  vessels  rendered  them  unfit  not  only  for  fighting  but 
for  navigation  in  the  narrow  seas.  He  therefore  determined 
to  abandon  the  fiirther  prosecution  of  his  enterprise ;  yet 
even  to  get  back  to  Spain  was  difllcult :  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  sail  northwaralB,  and  return  by  making  the  circuit  of 
the  British  isles.  Lord  Seymour  was  detached  to  follow  in 
his  rear,  but  from  the  bad  supply  of  ammunition  which  he 
had  received  firom  the  public  ofilces,  was  deterred  from  re- 
newinean  attack  which,  in  all  urobabiUty,  would  have  led 
to  the  l>uke  de  Medina's  surrenaer. 

A  dreadful  storm  arose,  ufi&t  the  Spaniards  had  rounded 
the  .Orkneys,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  dispersed.  H(»«es, 
mules,  and  baggage,  were  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  a  few 
of  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  Norway;  some  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea ;  others  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Western  Isles— the  wreck  of  one  being  still  visible, 
it  is  said,  at  Tobermoray,  in  the  Isle  of  MuU ;  and  more 
than  thirty  were  driven  by  another  storm,  which  overtook 
them  from  the  west,  on  difibrent  parts  of  the  coast  cf  Ire- 
land. Port  na  Spagna,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  near  the 
Giants*  Causeway,  obtained  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. (See  Trans.  o/OeoL  See,  vol,  iii.  plate  10.)  Of 
these,  some  afterwards  reached  home  in  the -most  shat- 
tered conditbn,  under  the  vice-admiral  Recaldo;  others 
were  shipwrecked  among  the  rocks  and  shallows;  and 
of  those  which  reached  me  shore  many  of  the  crews  were 
barbarously  murdered,  from  an  appreliension,  it  was  pre- 
tended, Uiat  in  a  countrv  where  there  were  so  many  dis- 
affected Catholics  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  show 
mercy  to  so  great  a  number  of  the  enemv. '  Oamden  says, 
'  They  were  slain,  some  of  them  by  the  wila  Irish,  and  others 
put  to  the  sword  by  command  of  the  lord-deputy ;  for  he, 
fearing  lest  they  would  join  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  see- 
ing that  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  whom  he  had 
once  or  twice  commanded  to  show  riffour  towards  them  as 
they  yielded  themselves,  had  reftised  to  do  it,  sent  Fowl, 
deputy-marshal,  who  drew  them  out  of  their  lurking-holes 
and  hiding-places,  and  beheaded  about  two  hundred  of  them.* 

The  Duke  de  Medina  having  kept  out  in  the  open  seas, 
escaped  shipwreck ;  and,  according  to  the  ofilclal  accounts, 
arrived  at  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  about  the  end 
of  September,  *  with  noe  more  than  sixty  sayle  oute  of  his 
whole  fleete,  and  those  verye  much' shattered. 

Strype,  in  his  Annals,  reckons  the  Spanish  loss  upon  the 
coast  of  England  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  and 
above  10,000  men,  besides  seventeen  ships  and  5394  men 
sunk,  drowned,  and  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  statements,  however,  published  at  the  time  apparently 
upon  authority,  say,  'In  July  and  August,  ships  15,  men 
4791 ;  sunk,  &c.,upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  17  ships,  5394 
men :  *  making  a  total  of  32  ships,  and  10,185  men. 

There  is  a  verv  curious  work  relating  to  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada preserved  m  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  a  volume  of  extreme  rarity,  which  was  finished  at 
Lisbon,  May  9,  1588,  while  the  fleet  was  in  the  ^rt  of  that 
place  prepared  for  the  expedition,  entitled  La  Felicissima 
Armaaoy  que  el  Rev  Don  I^lipe  nuettro  Seiior  manddjuntar 
en  el  puerto  de  la  Ctudad  de  Lisboa,  en  el  Reyno  de  Portugal^ 
el  Ano  de  mil  y  quinientos  y  ochenta  y  ocho ;  hecha  per 
Pedro  de  Paz  Salas,  fol.  Lisb.  1588 ;  por  Antonio  Alvarez, 
Imprcssor.  This  copy  in  the  King's  Library  was  the  identical 
one  which  was  procured  at  the  time  of  its  publication  for 
Lord  Btirghley,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  detail  of  all 
the  preparations ;  and  ne  has  noted  in  his  own  hand,  in  the 
margins  of  different  pages,  a  varietv  of  particulars  relating 
to  the  defeat.  In  one  instance,  he  has  noted  the  change  <^ 
a  commander  from  one  Spanish  vessel  to  another  different 
vessel.  The  following  are  a  few  of  Lord  Burghley 's  notes :— - 

GaleoQ  S.  Phehppe;  '  taken  at  Flushyng.  31  July.* 
B.  Francisco  de  Toledo;  '  this  man  escaped  into  NuporU* 
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LaNaoCapitana;  ^ihis  sUpp  was  taken  hy  filir  brands 
Drake/  £1  Gran  Oriibii  Capttana ;  '  this  man's  ship  iras 
drowned,  1 7  September,  in  the  He  of  Furemare,  Scotland.' 
Barca  de  Amburg;  'she  was  drowned  over  against  Ire* 
land.*  San  Pedro  Mavor ;  *  wrecked  in  October,  in  Devon- 
shire,  neare  Plimmoutne.*  La  Galea^a  Capitana  nombrada 
S.  Lorenzo ;  '  this  was  drowned  afor  Callys/ 

The  following  entries  perhaps  afiTord  an  explanation  of 
the  lord-deouty  s  barbarous  conduct  in  Ireland.  Members 
of  some  Irisn  families  were  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet : — 

Admundio  Estacio ;  '  brother  to  James  Eustace,  Viscount 
Baltyglass.*  Don  Carlos  Orconor ;  '  of  Offolly,  sonn  to  old 
Oconore.*  Tristan  Vinglade ;  '  Wynsland.'  Ricardo  Be- 
reey,  Roberto  Laseo,  Chnstoval  Lonbardo ;  '  of  Mounster.* 

The  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Royal  Library,  from  wluch 
a  few  particulars  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  account 
have  been  taken,  is  accompanied  by  twelve  charts  of  the  coast 
of  England,  showing  the  different  situations  of  the  Spanish 
ArmaSa  and  the  English  fleet  through  the  whole  of  the 
contest.  This  also,  which  is  a  separate  work,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  entitled  Expeditionis  Hispanorum  in  Angliam 
Vera  Descriptio,  Anno  Do.  MDLXXaVIII.  published  by 
Robert  Adam,  and  engraved  by  Augustin  Ryther.  The 
different  actions  and  positions  represented  in  these  charts 
are  minutely  explained  in  a  quarto  tract,  printed  by  A.  Hat- 
field in  1690,  and  sold  at  Augustin  Ryther's  shop,  entitled 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  Spanish  Fleet  invading  Eng- 
land  in  the  yeere  1588, — a  copy  of  which  is  also  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Camden,  speaking  of  this  great  victory,  says, '  Whereupon 
several  monies  were  coined,  some  in  memory  of  the  victory, 
with  a  fleet  flying  with  full  sails,  and  this  inscription,  Vemt^ 
tiditt/ugit,  '*  It  came,  it  saw,  it  fled  ;**  others  in  honour 
of  the  queeni  with  fire-ships  and  a  fleet  all  in  confhsion,  in- 
scribed, Duxfoemina  factit  that  is,  "  A  woman  was  con- 
ductor of  the  exploit.**  *  The  medals  and  jettons,  however, 
which  were  struck  on  this  occasion,  were  entirely  Dutch. 
None  were  struck  in  England.  The  most  remarkable  of 
considerable  size  is  that  which  represents  the  Spanish  fleet 
Upon  the  obverse,  with  Uie  words  Itavit  Jehovah  et  dissipati 
SuHt,  1588,  *  Jehovah  blew  and  they  were  scattered.*  Re- 
verse, a  church  on  a  rock,  beaten  by  the  waves,  AlUdor  non 
U^dor,  These,  and  one  or  two  more,  will  be  found  in  the 
Ilistoire  Medallique  des  pays-Bos,  tome  i.  p.  383-38G  ;  and 

in  If '\vi]kev\Qn\ MedaUic History (^ Englandt^\,\m,  no.  7,  8; 
pi.  ix.  no.  1,  6. 

Philip  II.  published  two  jettons,  with  the  inscription,  Im- 
menti  Tremor  Oceania  1587  and  1588. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  circulation  of  an  English  news- 
paper first  began  in  1588,  when  The  English  Mercuric  was 
•published  by  authoritie  for  the  prevention  of  false  reports.' 
Cfopies  of  several  of  these  Mercuries,  dated  Whitehall,  July 
23d.  July  2Gth,  and  Nov.  24th,  are  preser\ed  among  Dr. 
Birch's  historical  collections  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  as 
they  are  marked  as  Nos.  50,  51,  and  54  in  the  corner  of  the 
margin,  we  are  to  conclude  that  such  publications  had  occa- 
sionally been  resorted  to  at  critical  times,  much  anterior  to 
the  event  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  chief  details  in  the  preceding  account  have  been 
drawn  firom  Camden's  History  of  Elizabeth;  Strvpe's  An- 
nals of  the  Church;  Ellis's  Origiml  Letters ;  and'Watson's 
History  <\f  Philip  IL 

ARMADILLO  (Da^ypus,  Linneeus),  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Edentata,  and  forming, 
with  the  allied  genera  Chlamyphorus  and  Orycteropiis,  a 
small  but  very  distinct  family  intermediate  between  the 
sloths  and  ant-eaters,  and  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
molar  teeth  only.  The  sloths,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  Ai,  have  not  only  the  ordinary  molar 
teeth  of  common  quadrupeds,  but  are  likewise  provided 
with  large  and  powerful  canines ;  though,  as  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  their  economy,  they  appear  to  be  a  purely  herbi- 
vorous family,  and  to  be  even  incapacitated  by  other  details 
of  their  organization  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a 
living  prey ;  whilst  the  ant-eaters,  as  we  have  seen  under 
that  article,  are  not  only  deprived  of  canine,  but  likewise  of 
molar  teeth;  consequently,  are  without  teeth  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  thus  form  the  only  family  of  the  order  Edentata 
that  literally  answers  to  the  name  and  definition.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  distinctions  which  subsist  between  the  three 
families  of  edentatous  mammals  which  we  have  here  indi- 
cated. Others  have  been  aheady  pointed  out  in  tlie  articles 
just  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  in  ad- 


dition, lihat  tlie  ant-eaters  diflbr  firom  ihe  ofiiar  tvo  IWicilie* 
by  the  want  of  davicles,  a  moat  important  and  inlhientiril 
element  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  all  vertelHr«te«l  uu.- 
mals,  and  the  armadillos,  the  more  immediate  subject  vf 
our  present  consideration,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
external  covering.  '  When  we  speak  of  a  quadruped,'  sa;  t 
the  eloquent  Bufibn, '  the  very  name  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  an  animal  covered  with  hair,  as  that  of  a  bird  or  a  fi<^h 
suggests  the  corresponding  ideas  of  feathers  or  scales  re- 
spectively,  as  attributes  inseparable  from  these  beings ;  jtt 
nature,  always  more  fertile  in  her  resources  than  we  are 
skilfiil  in  tracing  her  relations  or  appreciating  her  design  4, 
escapes  at  every  moment  from  our  most  extensive  obsena- 
tions,  and  astonishes  us  by  her  exceptions,  stUl  more  than 
by  her  general  laws.*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth 
of  these  observations  is  presented  by  the  genus  of  quadru- 
peds which  we  are  about  to  consider.  Instead  of  hair,  tne 
armadillos  are  covered  with  a  species  of  hard  bonv  cruit, 
forming  three  bucklers  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  rump, 
respectively,  the  two  latter  being  connected  by  a  number  iif 
transverse  moveable  bands,  very  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance to  the  plate  armour  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which  mdetd 
these  animals  have  acquired  the  name  of  armadiUos»  a  n^mr 
of  Spanish  origin,  which  has  been  adopted  by  BngKsh  wri- 
ters. These  bucklers  likewise  hang  down  on  each  Mc,  «? 
as  to  form  an  effectual  protection  to  the  belly,  and  Darttn!  r 
to  cover  the  legs  and  feet ;  whilst  the  pliancy  yroiaeed  bt 
the  moveable  bands  interposed  between  the  bucklers  of  tt/* 
rump  and  shoulders,  and  which  are  themselves  connected  hi 
the  soft  pliant  skin  of  the  animal,  permits  the  most  ^^an^d 
and  rapid  motions.  The  bucklers  themselves,  as  well  at 
these  connecting  moveable  bands,  are  composed  of  nuro<>r- 
ous  small  polygonal  plates,  placed  contiguous  to  one  anothf: 
like  the  stones  of  a  mosiac  pavement,  but  without  any  actuil 
articulation,  and  they  are  incapable  of  separate  motkm.  TLe 
whole  thus  forms  a  kind  of  shelly  buckler  not  unhke  that  s 
a  lobster;  and  though  incapable  of  actual  motion,  yet  u.' 
thinness  of  the  shell,  and,  during  life,  the  pliancy  orrj. 
sioned  by  the  animal  oil  which  penetrates  it,  allow  it  to  y.i  i 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  thus  to  accommodate  itself  in  soi^: : 
measure  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  But  the  great  at>i 
principal  motions,  as  alreadv  observed,  are  entirely  due  to  il>«. 
moveable  transverse  bands,  interposed  between  the  t#  ■ 
principal  bucklers  of  the  body,  ana  which  vary  in  num>-  r 
according  to  the  species,  and  even  within  certain  tiu  > 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  or  individual.  These  are  sttuat. 
immediately  above  the  loins,  or  in  the  region  to  which  : 
the  principal  motions  of  the  animal  #»conomy  haic  U-  *. 
assigned ;  the  bucklers  of  the  head  and  shoulders  are  c  :  • 
tirely  disunited,  and  have  none  of  these  moveable  liand^  ;r:- 
terposed  between ;  but  that  of  the  head  projects  consider  ^V !  \ 
backwards,  and  affords  complete  protection  to  the  ncr .  . 
which  is  indeed  so  short  as  to  be  barely  distinguisba^ '. 
We  have  in  former  articles  had  repeated  occasion  to  speak 
the  megatherium,  and  to  point  out  the  analogies  which  t:.  > 
singular  extinct  animal  borotothe  sloths  and  ant-eatt -« 
Here  again  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  under  a  i.«  . 
noint  of  view,  and  in  fact  it  appears  to  have  been  j 
kind  of  connecting  Unk  between  the  most  opposite  ;>. 
incongruous  animals,  and  to  have  had  a  more  or  >  ^> 
intimate  relation  to  every  known  genus  of  Edentata.  It 
wa«  but  very  lately,  however,  that  we  had  reason  to  *«.  - 
pect  that  it  presented  any  very  close  aflQnity  to  the  am-..- 
dillos  in  particular,  other  at  least  than  the  general  w .  : : 
of  incisor  teeth,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  chi-..  - 
teristic  of  the  order  to  which  both  these  genera  bel.-i  -  . 
but  the  recent  discovery  of  fossil  bones  of  the  megatbc:  . 
in  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  made  us  acquai:.:  . 
with  a  new  and  unexpected  analogy  between  these  auim...>. 
The  bones  in  Question  were  accompanied  by  the  fraemi:.:^ 
of  a  buckler,  of  very  large  dimensions,  manifestly  bclou^':  r 
to  the  same  animal,  ana  perfectly  similar  in  structure  .u  ^ 
appearance  to  that  of  the  armadillos.  This  discos ^rj  «  .« 
alone  wanting  to  enable  us  to  form  a  perfect  and  correct  t'**  -. 
of  the  most  remarkable  inhabitant  of  the  antediluvian  Wi  * 

The  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  of  the  armadi.. 
are  naked,  or  covered  with  a  thick  granulated  skin,  tl.a:. . 
frurnished  with  warts  or  tubercles,  which  give  ori^nn  1 »  - 
few  coarse,  bristly  hairs.    The  commissures  of  the  mine- 
able bands  on  the  loins  are  likewise  pro\ided  with  a  nui.-. 
her  of  long  hairs;  but,  with  this  exct>pti<in,  the  b.»Ii    •% 
covered  only  by  its  peculiar  shell.    The  tail  is  straii    ., 
round,  thick,  and  pointed    it  is  adapted,  at  the  root,  t .  s. 
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notoh  or  eairity  in  the  pottetior  edge  of  Uie  buc  Jder  of  the 
croup,  and*  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  is  uni- 
versaUj  covered  with  hony  rings,  formed,  klLe  the  rings  of 
the  bucklers,  of  numerous  smedl  pieces  connected  together, 
but  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  motion,  and  thus  ad- 
mitting of  considerable  flexibilitY  In  the  tail  itself    The 
head  of  the  armadillos  is  fiat,  and  terminated  hy  a  pointed 
muzzle,  which  assists  them,  like  die  suout  of  the  hog  and 
mole,  to  turn  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and  w(«ns. 
Their  ears  are  erect  and  pointed,  and  their  eyes  very  smidl. 
They  have  flat,  corpulent  hodies ;  and  their  legs  are  so  dis- 
proportionately thick  and  short,  that  they  barely  serve  to 
elevate  the  body  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.    Their 
toes,  also,  of  which  there  are  either  four  or  five  on  the  ante- 
rior and  invariably  five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  are  re- 
markably short,  but  they  are  ftirnished  with  extremely  long 
powerful  claws,  slightly  curved,  and  in  every  respect  weU 
adapted  for  digging  or  burrowing.    So  rapid  indeed  are  the 
armadillos  at  this  operation,  that  they  easily  bury  them- 
selves to  any  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers. 
They  can  only  be  forced  i^om  their  subterranean  retreat 
by  directing  smoke  or  water  into  their  hurrows:   their 
strength  and  the  tenacity  of  their  hold  are  so  great,  that 
the  J  have  been  known  to  leave  their  tails  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunter,  rather  than  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  forth. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  and  the 
lieavy  corpulent  make  of  their  bodies,  the  armadillos  run 
with  a  velocity  which  could  not  be  anticipated  fh>m  their 
general  appearance.    Most  of  the  species  will  easily  outstrip 
a  man.    Their  ordinary  burrows  most  commonly  run  for 
three  or  four  feet,  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  then  make  a  sudden  bend,  and  terminate  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  feet  firom  the  mouth.    Here,  for  the 
most  part,  they  eonceal  themselves  during  the  day-time ; 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are  nocturnal,  and 
nev«r  move  abroad  whilst  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
This  rule,  however,  admits  of  some  exoentions — a  few  spe- 
cies being  found  abroad  at  aU  times  inoilTerentl^ ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  these  are  neither  so  swift  nor  so 
timid  as  the  nocturnal  species. 

The  teeth  of  the  armadillos  are  all  of  a  simple  cylindrical 
form,  and  stand  apart  from  one  another  like  those  of  the 
fren(?raHty  of  cetacea  and  reptiles.  They  vary  in  number, 
fiom  seven  or  eight  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw ;  ana  are  so  arranged,  that  when  the  mouth  is 
cloised,  the  upper  teeth  fit  into  the  interstices  of  the  under, 
and  these  into  the  interstices  of  the  upper  teeth  alternately. 
Tb«  animals  never  attempt  to  bite,  nor  has  nature  given 
them  any  other  means  of  defence  than  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  avoid  danger  by  burrowing.  Their  food 
conMsts  principally  of  fallen  fruits,  roots,  and  worms ;  but 
tiiey  do  not  reject  carrion,  and  have  been  known  to  pene- 
trate into  graves,  when  not  properly  protected  by  stones  or 
brick-work.  Axara  informs  us  that  ants  are  never  found  in 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  armadillos,  and  that  these 
animals  break  into  the  ant-hills,  and  devour  the  insects  as 
erecdily  us  the  true  ant-eaters.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  not 
provided  them  with  the  same  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  armadillos  may,  notwithstanding,  destroy  vast  quan- 
tities of  ants,  though'  it  is  probable  that  they  expel  them 
from  their  own  peculiar  districts  as  much  at  least  by 
destro>'ing  the  habitations  as  by  actually  devouring  the 
injects  themselves.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  armadillos 
cniisistB  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  of  potatoes, 
maize,  and  other  similar  substances  of  a  vegetable  na- 
ture, though,  as  already  observed,  without  rejecting  animal 
substances  naturally  soft  or  so  far  decomposed  as  to  be 
easily  tora  without  the  help  of  canine  teeth.  Thev  are  also 
V  cry  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  such  biros  as  build 
tneir  nests  on  the  ground,  and  greedily  devour  worms, 
frotrs.  small  lizards,  and,  M.  d*Azara  says,  even  >ipers. 
The  chief  animal  food  of  the  armadillos,  however,  is  de- 
rived  from  the  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  cover 
the  plains  and  savannas  of  every  pait  of  South  Ame- 
rica.. These  are  rarely  slaughtered  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  hide  and  tallow ;  and  as  the  caroasses  are  left  to  rot  on 
tne  pampas  or  plains,  the  smell  soon  attracts  vast  crowds  of 
carnivorous  animals  of  various  species,  and  among  others, 
gTt*at  numbers  of  armadillos,  which  greedily  devour  the  half- 

Futrid  liesh,  and  soon  become  extremely  fat  and  corpulent. 
n  this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  filthy  nature  of  their 
fjtMl.  their  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  both  by  the 
nauve  Indiana  sund  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  of 


America.  The  animal  is  roasted  in  its  shell,  and  eoDiideittil 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  which  the  country  produces. 

The  armadillos  see  but  indifferently,  partieularly  in  bright 
sunshiny  weather;  but  their  sense  of  heariog  is  extremely 
acute,  and  amply  compensates  for  any  imperfection  of  sight 
When  alarmed  by  any  unusual  or  strange  sound,  they  prick 
up  their  ears,  stop  for  a  moment  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
distance  and  direction,  then  commence  a  precipitate  re* 
treat  to  their  btirrow,  or,  if  that  be  too  remote,  begin  to  con- 
struct a  new  one.  Smell  is,  however,  by  far  the  most 
acute  of  their  senses.  Asara  tells  a  singular  story,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  intensity  of  this  sense  in  the 
arniadillos,  as  well  as  the  unerring  certainty  with  which,  by 
a  kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engineer- 
ing, they  are  enabled  to  direct  their  subterraneous  course  to 
any  particular  point.  *  My  friend  Nos^da,*  says  he,  *  having 
arranged  a  trap  for  the  purpose  of  taking  chibigouzous,  and 
having  placed  in  it,  by  way  of  bait,  a  cock,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  maize  to  support  him,  it  so  happened  that  a  few 
grains  of  the  maize  fell  through  between  the  boards  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  trap.  An  armadillo  arrived  during 
the  night,  and  wishing  to  get  at  the  maize  thus  accidentally 
spilt,  opened  a  trench  or  burrow  at  some  distance  from  the 
trap,  and  without  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  from  die  straight 
line  of  his  direction,  pushed  it  on  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
grain  had  follen,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  booty.' 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  female  armadillo  brings 
forth  but  once  during  the  year,  but  she  produees  at  a 
birth  flrequenUy  six,  eight,  or  even  ten,  young  ones ;  yet 
she  has  never  more  than  four  teats,  and,  aoccwding  to  the 
report  of  M.  Azara,  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  ob- 
server who  has  written  upon  the  history  of  these  animals, 
in  some  species  only  two, — an  anomaly,  with  respect  to  the 
niimber  of^oung  and  the  number  of  teats,  which  appean 
to  contradict  the  general  rule  observable  among  other 
mammals.  Azara,  indeed,  supposes  that  some  of  the  young 
die  for  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and  that  the  mother 
only  rears  those  for  which  she  has  a  sufficient  supply  of 
milk.  In  support  of  this  supposition  he  adduces  the  in- 
stance of  a  female  armadillo  m  the  possession  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  produced  nine  young  ones  at  a  birth, 
out  of  which  three  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  were  nursed  by  the  mother.  This  was  no  doubt  true 
in  this  particular  instance,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that 
the  rule  can  be  generally  t^ue,  or  that  so  complete  a  con- 
tradiction, as  such  a  phenomenon  would  indicate*  can  pos- 
sibly subsist  between  the  functions  and  structure  of  organs 
in  other  respects  so  intimately  allied  to  one  another  as  the 
matrix  and  the  mammas.  The  only  actual  anomaly,  or  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  which  subsists  among  other  ani- 
mals, is  to  be  found  in  the  disproportion  subsisting  between 
the  number  of  teats  and  the  number  of  young  produced  at 
a  time ;  and  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  smce  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  two  or  even  more  young  ones  may  be 
supported  by  a  single  teat. 

llie  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  South  America 
are  the  original  and  proper  habitat  of  all  the  known  spe- 
cies of  armadillos.  Ignorant  or  careless  writers,  it  is  true, 
have  frequently  mentioned  them  as  natives  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  such  mistakes  probably  arise  from  confounding 
these  animals  with  the  pangolins  (manui),  or  scalv  ant- 
eatera  of  the  Old  World,  a  very  different  genus,  and  more 
nearly  alUed  to  the  true  ant-eaten  than-  to  the  present 
genus  in  all  respects  save  the  homy  nature  of  the  covering 
which  supplies  the  place  of  hair,  and  even  this  differa 
essentially  in  its  character  from  the  bucklera  of  the  arma- 
dillo. The  armadillos  are  active,  hardy  animals,  and  thrive 
and  breed  rapidly  with  a  moderate  portion  of  care  in  most 
temperate  countries.  Such  of  the  species  as  prefer  a  vege- 
table food,  and  whose  flesh  is  consequently  the  most  pa- 
latable and  wholesome,  might  even  be  domesticated  with 
advantage,  and  bred  in  warrens,  like  rabbits.  In  tl^eir  na- 
tive climates,  however,  they  still  abound  in  such  incredible 
numbera,  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
rearing  what  they  can  so  readily  procure  to  any  required 
amoimt.  When,  therefore,  the  natives  of  Braail  -o'r  Buenos 
Ayres  maintain  the  armadillo  as  a  domestic  animal,  it  is 
more  for  curiosity  than  for  profit :  the  woods  and  pampas 
supply  the  wild  animal  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  They 
are  most  usually  taken  in  traps  during  the  night ;  or,  when 
found  in  open  day  at  any  distance  from  their  burrows,  are 
pursued  by  small  dogs,  which  intercept  their  retreat  till  the 
himtet  has  time  to  secure  them.    One  species  only,  when 
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thai  ilUcfced,  hu  the  fumltr  of  nlling  itialf  up  in  a  round 
btll  WkB  m  hedge-bos,  but  thef  ue  generally  timid  and 
exlTomely  helpleu,  and  none  ever  attempt  to  defend  them- 
selves either  by  uiing  their  teeth  or  dawi. 

Up  to  the  year  1801,  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Don 
Felix  Atara'i  Eitayt  on  the  Naiural  Huloty  qf  the  Qua- 
druptdt  qf  Paraguay,  a  work  invaluable  for  the  numerous 
original  and  acute  oMerratioiii  which  it  contains  upon  this 
department  of  loology ,  the  Tarious  writen  upon  tnis  lub- 
ject  bad  diatinKUiahed  the  different  specie*  of  armadillo* 
from  one  anouer  br  the  mmparatiTe  number  of  the 
moveable  bonds  whicn  separate  the  hucklers  of  the  croup 
and  sbouldera.  Aiara,  however,  showed  that  the  num- 
ber  tk  the*e  bands  is  by  no  means,  as  had  been  hereto- 
Ibre  suppceed,  constant  in  the  same  HpcciM,  but  that 
within  certain  preacribed  limits  this  number  varies  con- 
tinually according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  other  characters 
lor  more  deSnite  and  certain  mean*  of  distinguishing  the 
species.  '  Of  all  the  species,'  say*  this  author, '  which  Ihave 
described,  I  have  had  individuals  of  the  second,  fourth,  and 
aeventh,  with  both  six  and  seven  bands  each ;  of  the  fifth  I 
have  seen  individuals  with  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine 
bands ;  of  the  sixth  with  five,  six,  and  seven  bands ;  and 
although,  having  encountered  but  few  individuals  of  the 
other  species,  I  cannot  affirm  the  same  thing  so  positively 
of  them,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  variation  as  the  others.'  These  observations  of 
Azara  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  look  for  other  and  le** 
variable  chaiaoter*  of  specific  distinction ;  and  accordingly 
Baron  Cuvier,  for  greater  fiicility  of  definition,  has  divided 
the  whole  genus  into  five  small  groups,  principally  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  the  number  and  form  of  their 
teeth  and  claws.  After  the  example  of  Buffon,  he  and 
other  French  loologists  employ  the  name  of  lalu,  or  talou, 
by  which  these  animals  are  distinguished  among  the  Gua- 
rani  Indians,  the  aboriginal  inhabitant*  of  Paraguay  and 
the  southern  prorinces  of  Brazil,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  certainly  very  appropriate  name  of  armadillo,  by 
which  they  are  known  to  English  and  Spanish  writers.  The 
first  of  Baron  Cuvier's  subdivisions, 

I.  The  Cachicaues,  have  four  toes        ~ 


five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  seven  teeth  only  on  each 
ude  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  a  pointed  muzzle,  and 
a  long  tail,  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  osseous  rings, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  polygonal  plate* 
arranged  in  numerous  series.  The  two  middle  claws  are 
excessively  large  and  of  equal  length ;  the  lateral,  particu- 
larly the  internal,  which  represents  the  thumb,  arc  much 
shorter,  but  all  ore  powerful,  trenchant,  and  well  fitted  for 
burrowing.     To  this  division  belongs 

I.  7^/)e6a(i}.  p«6ii,  Dcsmarest),  calledby  the  6uarani* 
tatouhou,  or  biack  lata,  is  extremely  common  in  Para- 
'    ~    ~    a  not  extend  to  the  province  of  BuenoE 
B  is  well  figured  in  the  original  edition 


of  Bttflbn's  celebrated  Hitloire  NaiureOe,  and  described  by 
Daubenton  under  tbe  name  of  cachiaane,  which,  according 
to  Gumilla,  i>  the  generic  name  of  tbe  armadillos  among 


the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Oriooee:  Ana  calb  it 
the  black  annadillo,  from  its  Guarani  name ;  anditbubrpn 
admitted  into  the  generality  of  zoological  catalogue*  undi^ 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  appellations  of  Datj/piu  ivorvrn- 
einettu,  D.  oclodnelui,  and  D.  leptemdncliu,  three  diflereiit 
species  being  thus  formed  from  the  same  animal,  under  Ihi; 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  number  of  moveable  ban'ii 
between  the  buckler*  of  the  shonldera  and  croup  was  int  a- 
riable  in  the  same  species. 

The  length  of  the  peba,  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  ibr 
tail,  is  about  sixteen  inches,  that  of  the  tail  iHirtecn,  air'i 
its  circumference  at  the  base  six  inches.  The  head  is  *mi  , 
long,  and  straight;  tbe  nose  extremely  elonnted,  tap«r.  ml 
terminated  by  a  sort  of  smalt  muisle  something  tetembliu;.- 
the  snout  of  a  hog ;  the  mouth  is  large ;  the  eyes  small,  v.-i 
placed  on  tbe  sides  of  the  head ;  the  ears  long,  and  plsi-nl 
close  together;  the  tail  long  and  attenuated;  the  legs  sIkti: 
and  the  feet  smalL  The  buckler  of  the  shoalders  exteoilt 
in  front  over  the  whole  nock,  and  towards  the  rear  as  £u-  ■> 
the  bock,  descending  on  each  side  to  the  elbows.  It  is  cum- 
posed  of  small  pieces  adhering  to  one  another,  aod  di^posr-i 
in  numerous  parallel  concentric  rings,  having  the  ooocaiiu 
towards  the  front,  the  first  ring  embracing  &e  neck  of  iho 
animal.  The  buckler  of  the  croup  extends  from  the  hmi 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  descends  on  each  siile  to  Uia 
knees.  It  is  composed,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  small  pio-ei 
arranged  in  a  great  number  of  parallel  concentric  nni-.. 
passing  transversely  over  the  hips,  but  having  their  (.•□- 
cavity  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  from  thatof  the  rin>,t 
on  the  shoulder,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  the  last  embrarci 
the  root  of  the  tail.  When  viewed  externally,  tbe  Lit.* 
pieces  composing  these  buckler*  have  the  appeatmnc*  of  im- 
gular  tubercles,  but  when  examined  on  the  under  skIc  li 
the  buckler  they  are  found  to  be  hexagons  almost  ai  re^uLi: 
a*  those  of  the  cells  of  bees,  and  fitted  as  precisely  to  ^.i^t 
another.  Between  the  bucklers  of  the  ahoidden  and  cri,'L,!< 
are  interposed  a  variable  number  of  transverse  ■noveiLie 
bands  marked  with  zig-zag  lines  forming  very  acute  anLrLcs 
and  in  some  degree  gliding  over  one  another  acconhni;  ui 
the  difi'erent  motions  of  the  animal.  Out  of  fourteen  iii.l.- 
viduals  examined  by  Azara,  there  were  two  with  six  of  tLc-^ 
moveable  bands,  one  with  seven,  seven  with  eight,  and  U  -t 
with  nine;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  full-grown  fii.  i 
always  had  the  greatest  number  of  bands,  which  renden  ii 
extremely  probable  that  new  bands  are  detached  &om  (br 
bucklers  as  they  are  requited  by  the  increasing  grtniili  ■,: 
the  animal.  The  buckler  of  the  head  deac«nda  lh>in  tia 
ears  to  the  muzzle,  and  covers  each  cheek  as  far  doa-n  i> 
the  orbits ;  and  there  are  small  detached  scales  int«npor>> . 
in  various  situations  over  the  throat,  tbe  under-jaw,  tbe  Ir::^ 
and  feet,  and  even  on  the  outer  face  ofthe  cars.  Tbe  i.. '. 
is  extremely  long  and  taper;  it  is  composed  of  a  gr<.i[ 
number  of  osseous  rings  farming  a  long  tubular  ease,  m . 
connected  like  tbe  joints  of  a  cone.  Tbo  peba,  or,  aa  it  it 
commonly  called  in  Brazil,  tatu-pebo,  has  thirty-two  («-.., 
eight  on  each  side  both  of  the  upper  and  under  jjb. 
It  inhabits  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Panguay,  is  a  bmid  □<■-- 
turnal  animal,  tolerably  swift-footed,  and  very  expc:!  .;: 
burrowing;  it  is  never  found  in  the  woods, but  dcUkibUi 
the  open  plains  and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  much  fanni-'! 
by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  delicacv  of  it*  fle-:. 
which,  when  roasted  in  the  shell,  is  fat  and  well  laatt-l 


M'bouriqua,  or  mule  tatu.  by  the  Guarania,  in  allu'Ui'ii  ;i 
its  long  upright  ears,  diSer*  from  the  taat  species  pnr  - 
pally  by  its  smaller  size,  and  the  comparative  sbnttie**  tt.  ■ 
smallness  of  its  tail.  The  length  fram  the  naae  to  t . . 
origin  ofthe  tail  is  slated  by  Azara  to  be  only  eleTea  inci'- 
and  a  quarter;  the  tail  its^  u  six  inches  and  a  quar.-: 
long,  and  thi«e  inches  in  circunfarence  at  the  mot ;  vhei;  .■ 
it  appears  that  the  tail  of  tbe  present  speciea  ia  oaW  hall  iti' 
length  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  latu-peba  its  dusaini  - 
are  very  nearly  equal.  Tbe  leg*  of  tbe  imKnt  apeciei  u- 
also  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  peba,  the  bodi  .1 
broader  and  less  covered  with  hair  on  the  uoder  sutCks,  's-:.i 
the  mo^-eable  bands  generally  fewer  in  number,  and  capa'-.i 
of  being  separated  to  a  greater  distance  from  one  anoibi  i 
Their  number  generally  varie*  from  fire  to  seven  «itb.  .; 
distinction  of  sex,  but  it  i*  to  be  observed,  thai  the  for:,  r 
nuniber  is  only  found  in  very  young  animals;  and  t:- 
gether  the  small  size  and  general  external  reaanblanrr  '  1 
the  two  species  make  it  sometime*  difficult  to  distiDgui'h 
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iMtwHo  tbe  adult  Hlxiuriqua  uid  the  y(ning  peW,  espe- 
«Ull]r  tT  freat  fttteotion  be  not  piid  to  the  comparatiTe 
Imglh  oT  the  body  and  tail,  which  fomii  the  only  certain 
cnterioB.  This  species  inhabits  the  open  uncovered  coun- 
try, lika  the  tbrroer,  but  extends  much  farther  south,  snd  is 
ocMDtDon  on  the  pampisuf  Buenos  Ay  res.  It  differs  from  tbe 
peba  more  by  its  babiti  than  in  external  (brni,  for  it  is  not 
noctUTnal,  nor  does  it  buiroir  with  the  same  facility  as  that 
•pflcies.  The  female  brings  forth  from  eight  to  twelve  young 
ones  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  a  common 
belief  among  the  country  people,  confirmed,  in  one  instance, 
br  an  actual  dissection  performed  by  Arara,  that  the  indi- 
vlduali  of  a  particular  litter  are  invoriablv  of  tbe  same  sex. 

3.  The  tatu  vtrdadetro  (D.  verda^ro)  is  a  species 
very  similu  in  sire  and  proportions  to  the  mule  armadillo ; 
but  the  point  of  its  toil  is  terminated  by  a  homy  case  of  a 
•ingle  piece;  the  moveablebands  are  broader,  and  tbe  plates 
of  the  cmup  buckler  are  of  considerably  lai^er  size.  We 
know  very  httle  more  about  this  species  than  the  few  cba- 
nctera  here  reported.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  Brazil,  re- 
•idea  in  burrows,  and  is  found  abroad  at  oil  hours  during 
the  da^me.  Koster  is  tbe  only  traveller  who  mentions 
this  animal,  but  Baron  Cuvierhad  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
Ubhing  its  speciHc  distinctions,  by  the  examination  of  some 
apecimen*  brought  to  France  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire. 

II.  The  second  subdivision  which  Baron  Cuvier  esta- 
blishes among  the  armadillos,  and  which  he  calls  Afass,  is 
ebaracteriied  Dy  having  the  claws  and  teeth  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding,  save  that  the  number  of 
the  latter  amounts  to  nine  or  ten  on  each  side  both  of  the 
npper  and  lower  jaws ;  but  the  animals  of  the  present 
groap  are  immediately  distinguishable  from  all  others  of 
the  genus  by  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of  completely 
rolhng  themselves  up  like  a  hedgehog  into  a  round  ball,  in 
vhich  situalion  they  may  be  tumbled  about,  or  ei'eii,  it  is 
•aid.  thrown  over  precipices,  without  receiving  any  material 
injary.    There  is  W  a  single  known  species. 


4.  Tbe  Uitaro  {D.  apar.  Deimorest,  and  D.  tnemeUu, 
Liniiieu),  called  also  BoHla,  or  the  little  ball,  trani  its  &- 
adty  oTasmming  ■  spherical  form,  n  nearly  flftMn  inches 
long  fton  ih»  ooae  to  the  origin  of  tiie  tail ;  the  head  is 
tlii««  wehes  long,  and  the  tail  not  quite  two  inches  and  b 
qnwtn,  Tbe  bead  is  oblong  and  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the 
notcle  peinted ;  the  ears  short  and  nearly  round ;  and  the 
bgawia  elkws  eonpkratiTely  smaller  ana  weaker  than  in 
tb*  olhar  spooiw ;  the  tail  also  is  much  shorter,  and  does 
■ot  tapsrsomaeh;  it  is  flattened  at  thanMt,  and  covered 
kbofv  with  a  nniKh  gtannlar  enist  The  small  [rieces  which 
«uiu|N)a»the  bucklers  and  moveaUe  bonds  are  themselves 
nt  -ntf  irregular  ienres,  and  disposed  in  a  more  confused 
n*niMr  than  in  ouer  species,  bearing  no  distant  resem- 
hi»Dca  to  •  number  of  small  rough  fitagments  of  stones 
tiuown  at  nadam  over  the  sinAce.  The  buckler  of  the 
I  prominent  angle  on  each  side  which  ad- 
•  fhrwards  over  the  cheek ;  it  is  composed  of  nine  or 

s,  of  a  iMlTBunal  flu .  ._ 
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moveable  bands,  form  uregnlar  paianelt^rams.  The  buck- 
ler of  the  croup  is  composed  of^  thirteen  transverse  rows  of 
small  plates,  similar  to  those  of  the  shoulders,  and  between 
the  two  bucklers  are  interposed  three  moveable  bands  only ; 
a  number  by  which  the  mataco  is  readily  distinguishable 
fhnn  all  other  armadillos,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may 
vary  in  a  small  degree,  as  it  is  found  to  do  in  other  cases. 
Its  usual  tesoutce,  and  only  defence  when  frightened  or  sur- 
prised, is  to  roll  itself  up ;  for  it  does  not  construct  burrows 
like  the  talu  peba,  nor  docs  it  possess  sufficient  speed  to 
escape  by  flight.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  is  nowhere  very  common. 

III.  The  EueoifBHHTs,  or  third  division  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
have  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out, hut  they  are  principally  distinguished  by  having  two  teeth 
in  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  representing, 
as  it  were,  the  incisor  teeth  of  ordinary  mammals,  and  (bus 
forming  an  exception,  not  only  to  the  other  armadillos,  but 
even  to  the  order  of  edentata,  which  are  principally  charac- 
terised by  their  want  of  teeth  of  this  description. 

5.  The  poyou  (D.  Eueoubert,  DesmareMt,  D.  Sexa'nctut, 
Linnteus),  or  yellow-footed  armadillo  (for  Uius  Azara  inter- 
prets tbe  name),  measures  about  sixteen  inches  from  the 
nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  itself  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  The  head  is  large,  flat,  and  nearly  tri- 
angular, the  face  short,  tbe  muzzle  obtuse,  the  ears  erect 
and  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eye  small.  T^e  number  of 
moveable  bonds  varies  firom  seven  to  eight,  according  to  the 
individual ;  the  tail  is  surrounded  at  its  base  with  three  or 
four  bony  rings,  hut  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  it  i* 
merely  cmerea  with  regular  tuberculous  scales ;  tbe  interstices 
of  the  moveable  bands  give  origin  to  a  great  number  of  long, 
bristly,  grey  hairs,  and  the  female  is  provided  with  only  two 
pectoral  mammcD.  But  independently  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, the  tatupnymt  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  armaddlos  by  the  unusual  flatness  and  broadness  of 
its  body,  and  the  consequent  comparative  shortness  of  its 
legs.  It  is  very  common  in  Paraguay,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground  with  an  almost  incredible  agility.  Its  strength  and 
activitv  ate  very  remarkable;  and  notwithstanding  the  short- 
ness of  its  legs,  it  runs  so  swift,  that  few  men  can  outstrip  it 
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It  is  (rf  a  restless,  unqniet  character,  bold,  cnrions.  iDd  in- 
trepid ;  when  any  noise  is  made  at  the  entrance  of  it*  bur- 
row, or  when  otherwise  tormented,  it  grunts  lik*-«  ytung 
pig,  and  comes  forth  without  fear  to  mVestigate  the  cause ; 
yet  when  actually  attacked  it  is  ineapahle  of  making  any 
sort  of  defence,  and  can  only  save  itself  by  retreating  to  the 
bottom  of  its  hole,  or  burrowing  to  a  still  greater  depth. 
The  poyou  feeds  much  upon  camoiuand  for  this  reason  ita 
flesh,  though  fat.'  is  never  eaten  hy  tho  InhabttaMs  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  though  the  Indians  make  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  it  and  the  other  armadilloa.  When  it 
stops  or  rests,  it  has  a  custom  of  squatting  cloee  to  the 
ground  like  a  hare  in  her  form,  and  in  this  situation  the 
great  breadth  of  the  body  is  remarkably  apparent,  being 
nearly  three  times  its  height. 

e.  The  hairy  armadillo  (D.  Vittotut,  Desmarest)  measures 
fourteen  inches  in  length  ftvm  tbe  nose  to  the  origin  of  tiM 
tail ;  the  head  is  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  the  ear  tm- 
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titird*  of  an  inc!),  vaA  the  uit  Ave  inches,  ^n  tbrm  and 
appearance  this  species  bears  &  very  strong  resemblance  to 
that  last  described,  but  it  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  compara- 
tively better  covered  with  hair,  a  circumstance  from  which  it 
derives  the  name  by  which  it  U  most  usually  distinguished. 
Tlie  bead  is  triangular,  the  muzzle  noinled,  the  ears  lar^e, 
elliptical,  and  inchned  outwards,  anil  the  number  of  move- 
able band*  varies  from  six  to  seven  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  border  of  the  bucklers,  as  well  as  the  lower 
Bide  of  the  moveable  bands,  is  indented  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  forms  sharp  angular  points,  which  serve  to  ap- 
proximate  the  present  species  to  the  following,  not  less  than 
to  iliEtlinguish  it  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos.  There 
are  ci^bt  teeth  on  each  side,  both  above  and  below;  nu- 
i  long,  dexihle,  brown   hairs  spring  from  ev^ry  part 


in  the  poyou,  has  only  two  pectoral  mammce. 

This  species  does  not  inhabit  Farafpiay,  nor,  as  far  as  we 
are  at  present  aware,  any  other  part  north  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
bat  it  is  found  at  every  step  on  the  Pampas  or  plains  of 
Buenos  Avros.  south  of  that  river.  •  In  an  expedition,'  says 
Azara, '  which  I  made  into  the  interior,  between  the  parallels 
of  35°  and  36°  south  latitude,  1  met  with  vast  multitudes  of 
this  species  of  armadillo,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  pBxty  who  did  not  each  day  capture  one  or  two 
»t least;  fur,  unlike  the  poyou,  which  moves  abroad  only 
during  ^e  niKht.  this  animal  is  to  be  found  at  all  times,  and 
upon  being  alarmed  promptly  conceals  itself,  if  not  inter- 
cepted. In  March  and  April,  when  I  saw  them,  tbev  were 
BO  extremely  fat,  that  their  flesh  surfeited  and  palled  the  ap- 
petite ;  notwithstanding  which  the  pioneers  and  soldiers  ate 
them  roasted,  and  preferred  them  to  beef  end  veal.  The 
hairy  armadillo,'  continues  M.  Azara,  >  Uke  others  of  the 
genua,  has  undoubtedly  a  very  acute  sense  of  smell,  since  it 
scents  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  from  a  ^eat  distance, 
and  runs  to  devour  them  ;  bat  as  it  is  unable  to  penetrate 
the  hide,  it  burrows  under  the  body  till  it  finds  a  place 
which  the  moisture  of  the  soil  has  already  begun  to  render 
putrid.  Here  it  makes  an  entrance  with  its  claws,  and  eats 
Its  way  into  the  interior,  where  it  continues  feastng  on  the 
putrid  Hesh,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  hide  and  bones, 
and  80  perfectly  do  these  preserve  their  position,  that  it  is 
impossiiile,  from  a  mere  external  view,  to  anticipate  the 
operations  which  the  armadillus  have  been  carrying  on 
within.'  T^e  same  author  observes  further,  that  tiiia  species 
never  constructs  burrows  to  reside  in,  that  it  avoids  low, 
damp  situations,  and  is  only  found  on  the  dry  upland  pl< 


which  is  itself  four  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  head  is  two 
inches  and  eii;ht  lines  long,  two  inches  broad  across  the 
orbits,  and  the  ears  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
very  sharp-pointed.  The  frontal  buckler  is  composed  of 
irregular  plates,  the  eyes  being  small  and  nearly  concealed 
under  its  margin ;  there  are  no  plates  on  the  temples,  but 
their  place  seems  to  be  supplied  by  a  pencil  of  stiflF  brown 
hairs  ;  the  neck  is  extremely  short,  and  furnished  above 
with  a  row  of  minute  scales ;  the  shoulder  buckler  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  but  that  of  tbe  croup  is  deeply  in- 
dented along  the  edges,  and  the  moveable  bands,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven,  according  to  the  ^>e  of  the  indi- 
vidual, are  composed  of  rectangular  plates,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  compressed  scales,  lunated  and  pointing  back- 
wards. Bach  scale  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  Unear  depressions,  which  divide  it  into 
tbree  parts,  of  which  the  middle  is  plain  and  of  an  oblong 
figure,  hut  the  lateral  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  six  or 
eight  tubercles.  The  claws  are  but  moderately  developed, 
the  tail  is  covered  with  strong  scales  disposed  in  hnj^,  and 
the  interstices  of  the  scales  and  bands  are  furnished  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hair,  though  leas  abundantly  and 
not  so  lonK  as  in  the  last  species. 

The  pichiy  inhabits  the  Pampas  to  tbe  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  extends  from  36°  of  latitude  southward  to  the  con- 
flnesof  Patagonia.  It  inhabits  burrows,  to  which,  however,  it 
does  not  conQne  itself  duringthe  day,  hke  some  other  specie; 
its  tlcsh  is  said  to  be  remarkably  tender  and  well  tasted. 
Two  individuals  of  this  species  which  had  been  brought 
ftTjm  Port  Desire,  on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  lived 
for  some  time  in  tbe  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  would 
doubtless  bear  even  the  rigour  of  our  mora  DorUieni  climate 
without  iqjur/  ot  jncwTenieaoe. 


IV.  Tbe  Kabissoi!!,  or  Gnuth  dinuoii  of  Bum  Coritf 
have  likewise  five  toes,  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 


middle  and  fourth  toes  armed  with  tremendously  InrL-e 
trenchant  claws,  and  the  fifth  very  small.  This  con*iru(- 
tion  gives  them  the  means  of  burrowing  with  exliaoidinary 
facility,  and  of  clinging  to  the  ground  with  such  determina- 
tion and  obstinacy,  that  it  is  with  tbe  utmost  difCculty  thL'y 
can  be  taken  from  it.  They  have  nine  or  ten  teelL  through 

8.  The  Tatouaj/  (.D.  Tatouay,  Desmaiest),  or  wounded 
armadillo,  is  so  called  by  the  Indiana  in  allnsion  to  lU 
tail,  which  is  naked,  or  as  it  were  rudely  detirived  of  the 
crust  or  bony  tube  which  covers  this  organ  in  all  the  oiha 
species.  The  whole  length  of  the  tatouay,  as  ftiten  by 
Azara,  is  twenty-six  inches  and  a  half,  trata  wluich  if  wr 
subtract  seven  inches  and  a  half  for  the  length  of  the  t3iL 
it  leaves  one  foot  seven  inches  for  that  of  the  body.  The 
tail  is  round,  pointed  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  »  lew 
small  round  scales  or  crusts  on  tbe  under  surface  of  the 
third  nearest  to  the  extremity,  which  frequently  trails  aKr  i; 
the  ground  when  the  animal  walks;  the  rest  is  covrt«d  villi 
soft  brown  fur,  interspersed  with  a  few  stiff  short  hain  on 
the  superior  surface.  Tbe  head  is  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  attenuated  than  that  of  the  poyou,  though  considcrair'i 
less  BO  than  in  the  peba  and  mule  armadillo;  there  are  ricin 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  seven  on  each  side  vt 
the  lower  jaw ;  the  ears  are  unusually  large,  betng  neariy 
two  inches  long,  and  in  figure  forming  a  segment  of  a  cirri*; 
the  body  is  round ;  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  [articuUriy 
that  of  the  middle  toe,  are  excessively  large  ;  and  the  (emic 
is  provided  with  only  two  pectoral  mammte.  The  buckien 
of  the  croup  and  shouldera  are  composed  of  ten  and  vt  m 
rows  of  scales  respectively,  each  scale  forming  an  oblun^ 
rectangle,  those  of  the  cuccia  being  the  largest  o{bI1  ;  tli« 
moveable  bands  are  thirteen  in  number,  composed  of  sratcs 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  bucklers,  and  of  a  nearly 
square  figure.     The  habits  of  this  species  are  aliogeihd' 


unknown.  It  inhabits  Guyana  and  Braiil,  and  ia  tari-'* 
found  so  fkr  south  sa  Paragiisy.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  fats  cfi- 
meration  of  the  species  of  armadillos,  inserted  in  the  fl''h 
volume  of  the  OsKntetu  ^ttsilet,  part  i.  p.  Wt,  roenti'wt 
an  undescribed  species  closely  allied  to  the  prcsMtt.  hot 
differing,  among  other  characters,  by  the  ooraparative  short- 
ness, and  still  more  perfectly  naked  tail.  We  koow  Boihme 
more  of  this  animal  than  what  b  coatsined  in  tins  »lun:t 

V.  Ths  Priodontbs,  or  last  subdivlsioii  of  tbe  airo*' 
dillos.  in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and  MioniMMS  rls«* 
of  the  kabassons,  have  ftom  twenty-two  to  tw«nty-fbur  «mi!1 
teeth  thronghoot,  on  each  side  of  the  JBW«,  mahtHE  m  >.' 
ftom  eighty-eight  to  ninety-sis  teeth— «  greater  irajrfvr 
than  are  firand  in  any  other  mammal.  This  group  a>nriin< 
but  a  single  species  at  present  knowD,  via. : — 

9.  Tiie  Great  ArmadiUo  ID.  Oigat.  Curier).  whirh  « 
nearly  three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  from  (be  nan-  » 
Ibe  origin  of  tba  tail ;  the  bead  is  seven  incbes  and  a  bstf 
bii&  tbe  Mn  ao  ineh  Ba4  tbrafr^nartm,  and  ika  tail  «m 
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foot  Rvo  inches.  Its  supenor  size  is  alone  anfGcient  to  dis- 
tiDgiiish  this  species  from  all  the  olher  known  armadillos, 
bu>.  it  posscasca  numerous  other  characters  not  less  remark- 
ftble.  Its  head  is  proportionable  smaller  than  in  the  other 
•pMnei,  the  forehesid  is  more  protuberant,  and  the  face,  fVom 
the  eyes  downwards,  assumes  a  tubular  cylindrical  form, 
Lke  that  of  the  peba;  the  ears  nreof  a  moderate  size,  pointed. 


lows  of  plates  respectively,  and  separated  by  moveable  bands 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  formed  of  rectangular 
icalcB.  about  half  an  inch  square.  The  tail  is  remarkably 
tbit^k  at  the  root,  being  upwards  of  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference :  it  is  gradually  attenuated  towards  the  tip,  covered 
with  plates  dispoted  in  rings  at  the  base,  and  forming  spiral 
or  cresceat'Sbaped  lines  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length, 
Tbo  claws  are  remarkably  large  and  powerful,  but  in  their 
relative  form  and  dimensions  differ  little  &om  those  of  the 
Wtouay  already  described. 

This  specias  inhabits  Brazil  and  the  northern  parta  of 
Paraguay.  It  is  never  found  in  the  open  country,  but  keeps 
close  to  tht)  great  forests,  and  burrows  with  burpri>ing  fa- 
nlily.  Those  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the  Jesuits' 
bark  fi«quently  meet  witb  it  in  the  woods,  and  report  that 
when  any  of  their  companions  happen  to  die  at  a  distance 
from  the  settlements,  they  are  obliged  to  Eurround  the  body 
witb  a  double  row  of  stout  planks,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
scratched  up  and  devoured  by  the  great  armadillo. 

ARMAGII.  an  inland  county  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  UUlcr.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough 
Neagb  [see  Nii.GH,  Lduoh],  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of 
Duu-n.  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Louth,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  The  greatest 
len!<tu,  which  is  from  north  to  soutti,  is  nearly  32  English 
miles;  the  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  20  miles. 
The  area  is  estimated,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  4S4  square  miles, 
or  290,rS6  acres ;  but  he  observes  that  this  is  very  much 
under  the  full  number  of  acres,  from  fractions  having  been 
rejected  in  the  calculation ;  other  e&timates  give  45S  square 
iniles,  and  !i^3,'Ji^  acres.  It  issubdivided  into  eight  baro- 
oies,  divisions  nearly  corresponding  10  the  hundreds  otEng- 
Iwh  counties.  The  county  was  erected  by  the  I^rd  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1384.  (Ware's  Aaliq.  ^ 
Jre/md-t 

Tbe  Bur&ee  is  hilly,  but,  except  in  the  south  and  west 
|wrts  of  the  county,  which  are  more  rugged,  the  hills  do 
not  rise  to  any  great  height;  the  soil  i*  generally  fertile, 
except  in  the  mountainous  district  just  noticed,  though  even 
there  tha  land  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is 
tbickly  peopled.  The  principal  mountains  are  Sliebb  Gullen 
(lauo  feet  J  {  Sliebb  Girkiu.  or  the  Newry  Muunlaius  (1340 
feetj  ;  the  Fathoia  Mountains,  lying  along  the  Newry  river 
(£30  feel);  and  the  FoughalL  or  Faughell  Mountains  (822 
feet),  K  little  to  the  northeast  of  Jonatborough.  These 
may  nil  be  considered  as  forming  one  group  in  the  south- 
•ut  part  of  the  county.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Moume  Mountains  of  the  county  of  Down.  [See  Down.] 
Granite  ic  tbeir  principal  constituent.  To  the  N.  of  this 
wuntftipout  distiict  a  considecabls  tract  extends  from  the 
oouatf  it  pgwB  oD  the  oao  lidst  to  ttut  of  Mossghaa  on 
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the  other,  in  whieh  greywaeke  and  ^reywadio^lata  are  thtf 
prevalent  rocks ;  while  red  sandstone  predominates  in  that 
part  which  lies  along  Aa  margin  of  Lough  Nea«h.  Sienite 
IS  traced  in  the  neighboiuhDod  of  Newry  ;  ana  mica-slat« 
composes  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  between  Sliebb 
Gullen  and  Sliebb  Girkin.  Limestone  skirts  the  Blackwaler 
and  Callenwater.  lTrant.(ifGeot.  Soe.  vol.  Hi.) 

Tbe  Callen.  the  chief  river  in  the  county,  rises  in  the 
barony  of  Fews.  and  flows  N.  into  the  Blackwater;  but  its 
Gouree  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  miles.  There  are  some  small  loughs  or  lakes, 
as  Lough  Clay  in  the  west,  from  which  a  small  stream  flows 
into  the  Calien  ;  Lough  Ross,  and  the  laughs  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St  Peler.onthebordertowards  the  county  of  Monai;lian, 
The  river  Bann  with  the  Newry  Canal  forma  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  that  of  Down, 
and  affording  water-carriage  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  Bay 
of  Carlingford;  the  Blackwatcr  on  the  N.W.  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

In  1788  the  medium  temperature  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Armagh,  distant  about  thirty-two  English 
miles  &om  the  Irish  Sea,  and  elevated  about  fifty  .eight  feet 
above  the  coast,  was  ascertained  (by  means  of  a  welt  sunk 
sixty  feet  to  tbe  bottom  of  a  gravelly  hill)  to  be  47-i'of 
Fahrenheit.  (Trans,  qf  Rnijallriih  Acad.  1788.)  But  we 
are  informed  that  it  is  'J9'^S  at  the  observatory. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town,  numerous  in- 
ciosures  and  cultivated  fields  indicate  an  abundant  popu- 
lation, and  in  this  vicinity  there  are  a  ftw  orchards.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  towards  Lougb  Neagh,  there 
are  very  CKlensive  hogs,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  black  and 
deep  but  the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  the  cultivation 
of  some  parts  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  Tbe  principal  landed  proprietors  are 
Lords  Charlemont,  Giosrurd,  and  Caledon ;  Mr.  Bronnloir, 
Mr.  Cope,  and  others.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  belongs 
to  the  church  and  to  n)llege  establishments  and  corporations, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  granting  freehold  leases  for 
lives;  the  common  tenure  on  other  properties  is  Ji  lease  for 
twenty  one  years  and  one  life.  To  such  an  extent  has  sub- 
letting been  carried,  that  the  country  has  been  described  as 
resembling  in  some  parts  a  disjoinled  village,  and  general 
poverty  has  been  tha  usual  result  If  a  father  had  a  family 
the  land  was  divided  among  bis  sons,  and  part  of  it  went 
frequently  as  a  portion  to  tbe  daughters.  The  linen  trade, 
carried  on  as  it  is  by  the  individual  weaver,  is  considered 

have  promoted  this  division  of  land.  There  seems,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  a  disposition  at  present  to  check  this  system,  and 
to  consolidate  the  small  holdings  into  larger  farms. 

In  the  bands  of  such  occupiers  we  catmot  expect  superior 
husbandry.  The  description  given  of  the  state  of  tillage 
in  the  flat  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim  [see  Anthih] 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  opply  to  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Armagh.  The  rolatbn  of  crops,  if  so  irregular  a  suc- 
cession deserve*  that  name,  is  similar  in  each ;  the  joint 
contribution  of  animals  to  form  a  team  for  the  plough,  and 
the  '  con-acres'  of  the  dry  cotter,  as  described  in  the  account 
of  Antrim,  are  found  in  this  county  also.  Tbe  joint  team 
for  the  plough  is  indeed  rather  mora  respectable,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  horses,  one  belonging  to  the  driver, 
the  other  to  him  who  holds  the  plough.  Oats  are  tha  chief 
kind  of  grain  raised.  Wheat  and  barley  are  not  so  exten- 
sively grown.  The  cultivation  ofwheat,which  was  introduced 
into  Ulster  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  has  increased 
materially  j  and  Belfast,  the  great  outlet  of  its  produce,  now 
exports  corn  ofexcellent  quality  to  England:  the  consump- 
tion of  wheaten  bread  among  the  peasantry  is  also  much 
greater  than  formerly.  foUtoes  and  flux  are  alw  among  the 
chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce ;  hut  the  potatoes  are 
very  in&rior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

(irazing  is  little  attended  to  in  any  port  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Tbe  httle  fanners  or  cotters  keep  cows,  but  they 
are  badly  managed  and  hardly  treated :  patches  of  the 
artiQcial  grasses  are  sown  ;  and  part  of  the  gross  (which,  in 
Ulster,  is  commonly  confined  to  the  hanks  of  riiers)  also 
serves  the  cows  for  food,  but  the  want  of  fodder  in  winter 
materially  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk.  Few  beasts 
nt«  fattened,  tha  crowded  population  leaving  little  land 
for  pasture.  There  are  no  extensive  dairy  farms;  hut  as 
the  little  farmers  keep  cows,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  is  sold  for  exportation.  The  breed  of  csltla  is  small 
and  stunted.  Sheep  are  not  much  attended  b^  and  their 
wool  ia  not  produced  in  greater  quaatity  than  the  domestia 
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porpoies  of  tlie  g^rower  require.  The  bones  are  inferior  in 
size  ftnd  appearance :  the  hnen  merchants,  who  travel  ahout 
to  different  markets,  use  a  small,  hardf,  and  sure-footed 
native  breed  of  hacks.  Goats  and  pigs  are  reared,  the 
latter  in  great  numbers. 

Although  agriculture  has  been  improving  since  the  time 
of  Mr.  Wakefield's  publication  (to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars),  yet  it  is  still  very 
inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  fields  are  ill-inclosed  and 
ill-drained,  and  not  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  the  farming  in 
many  cases  is  slovenly,  though  there  are  instances  to  the 
contrary. 

linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  and  the  county  has 
consequently  been  affected  by  the  decline  of  that  business. 
The  mode  of  manufacture  by  small  farmers  has  been  already 
described.  [See  Antrim.]  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cotton 
manufiusture  has  gained  any  footing ;  but  a  mixed  fabric  of 
cotton  and  flax,  called  '  Unions/  has  been  partially  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  linen.  The  demand  for  linen  is  not  so 
active  as  it  has  been,  and  yet  all  that  the  weavers  bring 
to  market  is  sold.  The  introduction  into  England  and 
Scotland  of  machinery  for  spinning  flax  has  been  felt  in 
Ireland,  where  it  has  reduced  the  wages  of  spinners,  which 
were  always  low.  They  cannot  now  earn  more  than  eighteen 
pence  per  week.  Spinning  machinerv  has  been  introduced 
to  a  certain  extent  into  this  county. 

The  condition  of  the  weavers  has  been  materially  affected 
by  these  causes.  At  one  time  they  could  earn  2s,  per  day, 
and,  by  working  extra  hours,  2s.  Bd. ;  now  their  earnings 
do  not  average  more  than  U,  a  day  (which  is  about  the  pay 
of  a  field  labourer),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
many  of  them  out  of  employ.  The  depression  of  the  linen 
trade  has  led  some  to  go  to  Manchester  and  the  neighbour- 
hood :  others  give  more  time  to  their  little  farms  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  steam  communication  With  England  has 
given  them  a  new  and  better  market  for  their  produce.  The 
condition  therefore  of  the  peasantry  has  rather  improved 
than  otherwise.  Their  food,  except  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  wheaten  bread,  still  consists  of  potatoes,  milk, 
bread,  and  butter,  and  occasionally  pork.  The  clothing  of 
the  females  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  though  they  still 
go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  The  habitations  of  the 
peasantry  are  also  improved. 

The  moral  character  of  the  females  is  correct ;  and  the 
peasants  show  a  disposition  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their 
aged  parents.  Mendicants  here,  as  in  Ireland  generally,  are 
numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  immoral. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  county  are  inconsiderable. 
Marble  is  quarried  near  Armagh;  and  at  Keady,  about 
eight  miles  from  that  xity,  a  lead  mine  was  once  worked. 
The  chief  roads  are  those  from  Dublin  to  the  city  of 
Armagh,  one  through  Newry,  and  the  other  through  Castle 
Blayney ;  the  contmuation  of  these  to  Coleraine ;  and  the 
roads  fh>m  Armagh  to  Belfast,  Monaghan,  and  London- 
denrv. 

The  population  in  1821  was  197,427,  and  in  1831 
220,651.  it  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  1790,  at 
120,000.  The  only  towns  of  any  importance  are  Armagh 
(population  9,189),  and  Lurgan  (population  2,842).  [See 
£uROAN.]  The  others  are  all  small,  as  the  following  list, 
with  their  population  in  1 831  will  show  :^Tanderagee,  1 559 ; 
Rich-hill,  937;  Newtown  Hamilton,  1050;  Keady,  896; 
Charlemont,  517;  Market-hill,  1043;  Blackwater,  528; 
Loughgall,  325;  and  Portadown,  1591.  Part  of  the  more 
important  town  of  Newry  (population  13,134)  is  in  Ar- 
magh ;  the  greater  part  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  [See 
Nbwry.]  It  appears  that  though  the  population  of  the 
country  is  dense,  it  is  not  much  collected  in  towns  and 
villages.  The  number  of  pupils  at  schools  in  the  coun^ 
in  1821,  was  12,407,  viz.,  8,529  boys,  3,878  girls ;  in  1824  it 
was -about  13,700,  viz.,  about  7900  boys,  5,200  girls;  of 
about  600  the  sex  was  not  stated. 

Three  members  are  returned  to  the  imperial  parliament 
from  this  county :  two  for  the  county  itself,  and  one  for  the 
dtf  of  Armagh.    Newry  returns  a  member. 

It  is  difllcult,  from  the  variation  of  authorities,  to  state  the 
number  of  paiiahes  in  the  county.  In  the  population  re- 
turn for  1821,  twenty-three  parishes,  as  usea  for  civil  pui^ 
poses,  are  given  as  wholly  or  partly  in  this  county ;  but 
these,  from  the  consolidation  or  parishes  into  unions  and 
the  erection  of  perpetual  curacies,  must  not  bo  regarded  as 
coincident  with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  state  of  religious 


parties  in  the  ooimty.  Inl8l2Mr.WakftlMdeitimateathe 
proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  as  three  to  one,  the 
Catholics  occupying  all  the  mountainous  parts,  and  being 
mixed  with  Protestants  in  the  more  leveL  He  observes  that 
the  influence  of  the  priests  was  small ;  and  the  bigotry  of 
their  flodu  not  so  great  as  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  the 
year  1824,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  commissionerB  of 
education  in  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  Catholic  scbolan  to 
those  of  Protestants  of  all  classes,  was  53  to  81  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  52  to  78  by  those  of  tbe 
Catholic  clergy :  but  the  different  rank  in  UTe  of  the  Ct* 
tholics  and  Protestants  renders  this  an  unfit  criterion  of  the 
relative  population.  The  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Established  Church  to  Presbyterians  was  at  the  same  time 
about  47  to  29,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  or  44  to  30,  according  to  those  of  the  Catholics.  This, 
as  the  parties  are  on  a  more  equal  footing  in  their  rank  m 
society,  afibrds  a  better  criterion ;  but  Mr.  Wakefield,  in 
1812,  thought  that  of  the  Protestanto  in  this  country 
(county?)  a  very  small  proportion  belonged  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  this 
opinion  Mr.  Wakefield  was  mistaken. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  cairn  on  the  top  of  Sliebh  Gullen,  said  to  form  the  roof  of 
a  cavern  of  artificial  construction ;  and  that  called  the  vicar's 
cairn,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Armagh, 
on  a  lofty  hill,  which  is  thought  to  be  excavated.  (A/nn. 
jR.  /.  A,  vol.  viii. ;  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  1812  ; 
Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Ireland,  1792 ;  Par- 
liamentary  Papers,) 

ARMAGH,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  barony  and  coanty 
to  which  it  gives  name,  81  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  not  far  from  the  little  river 
Callen,  a  feeder  of  the  Blackwater,  which  Hows  into  Lough 
Neagh. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  with  the  cathedral  in  the 
centre  crowning  the  summit,  and  is  aurrounded  by  other 
small  eminences.  Some  of  the  streets  form  an  irregular  cir- 
cuit round  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill;  all  the 
others,  leading  into  the  town  from  the  surrounding  oottntrr, 
terminate  in  this  circuit,  except  three,  which  are  continued 
to  the  summit,  and  lead  to  the  cathedral  enclosure.  Armagh, 
which  had  sunk  ^atly  to  decay,  owes  much  of  its  reno- 
vation to  the  munificence  and  public  spirit  of  Dr.  Richard 
Robinson,  Baron  Rokeby,  who  was  arehbishop  iram  1 76  S 
to  1 794.  The  town  is  rather  more  than  three-qn&rters  of  a 
mile  fh>m  north  to  south,  and  above  half  a  mile  ftwn  east 
to  west. 

Of  public  edifices  the  cathedral  deserves  the  first  notire, 
although  in  richness  and  beauty  of  arehiteoture  it  is  infervrr 
to  many  of  our  English  cathedrals.  Its  situation  is  com- 
manding,  from  being  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built  After  undergoing  many  changes  from  the 
period  when  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  founded  it  (\*iz..  in 
445),  it  was  destroyed  in  1566  by  Shane  O'Neil,  who  wished 
to  revenge  some  insult  which  he  thought  had  been  offent<i 
him  by  the  primate  (Loftus).  It  was  rebuilt  in  1616  hr 
primate  Hampton,  and  in  1642  it  was  again  destroyed  It 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  during  the  primacy  of  the  celebrated 
Usher.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by  primate  Margetaon  in  the 
year  1675,  and  repaired  and  improved  by  primate  Robinson; 
and  a  complete  restoration  is  at  present  going  on.  It  U  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  183}  feet  long  from  east  to  west ;  and  to 
breadth  across  the  transepts  119  feet  in  the  dear.  Frua 
the  intersection  arises  a  square  tower  (the  battlement  of 
which  is  31  feet  above  the  roof)  surmounted  by  a  spire  40 
feet  high.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  weathercock 
is  150  foet. 

Part  of  the  tower  and  the  spire  were  built  during  the  pri- 
macy of  Robinson.  The  same  prelate  built  near  the  town  i 
handsome  archiepisoopal  palace,  of  large  dimensions,  and  in 
a  light  and  pleasmg  style  of  arohitecture.  It  is  in  the  midft 
of  a  lawn  skirted  by  plantations ;  the  ofBces  axe  detached 
and  hidden  behind  a  plantation  at  a  small  distance.  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  a  new  sdioo!* 
house  in  the  town,  containing  large  dormitories,  dinmg* 
room,  and  school-room,  apartments  for  the  master,  and  a 
spacious  ^#alled  play -ground.  This  school,  an  exceedingly 
well-endowed  royal  foundation  of  Charles  I.,  long  main- 
tained, under  Mr.  Carpendale,  the  master  whom  primate 
Robinson  appointed,  a  high  reputation,  and  was  regaidel 
as  the  IVestminster  or  Eton  of  Ireland.  A  pnUie  ubrarr 
and  an  observatory  were  built  and  endowed  by  tfa«  «u&a 
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ddwnfkl  of  this  antient  and  powerful  family.  Besieged  in 
1472-3  in  Lectoure,  of  which  he  had  got  possession,  he  was 
liimself  killed  and  the  town  taken  hy  the  perfidy  of  his  ene- 
taiies.  The  county  was  confiscated ;  and  though  it  was  subse- 
quently re-established  by  Francis  I.,  it  reverted  to  the  crown 
by  inheritance  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  again 
re-established  in  1645,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  favour  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Harcourt,  and  his 
heirs  male.  ^ 

Armagnac  was  commonly  divided  into  High  and  Low : — 
High  Armagnac  comprehended  only  the  district  so  called, 
in  which  are  the  towns  of  Auch  and  Lectoure ;  and  Low 
Armagnac  included  all  the  other  distiicts  given  above.  It 
is  very  fertile  in  grain  and  wine.    Its  brandy  is  of  good 

Duality,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Cognac  Very  fine  Son- 
Ihrctien  pears  are  also  produced.  (Piganiol  de  la  Force, 
Descr,  de  la  Prance ;  Martiniere,  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire ; 
Balbi.) 

ARMAGNAC,  COUNTS  OF,  were  descended  from  the 
antient  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  and  took  their 
title  from  the  county  of  Armagnac.  John  I.  increased  the 
importance  of  his  family  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  one  of  the  powerful  chiefs,  in 
the  south-west  of  France,  strongly  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
the  English,  and  for  this  reason  highly  trusted  by  the  French 
king,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Languedoc.  Al- 
though we  find  him  accompanying  the  Black  Prince  in  his 
Spanish  expedition  against  Peter  die  Cruel,  he  was  still  the 
prince's  enemy  when  France  and  England  renewed  the  con- 
test He  died  in  1 373.  His  grandson,  John  III.,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Comminges,  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Italy,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Alessandria, 
and  fell  under  its  walls  in  1391.  Bernard,  younger  brother 
of  John  III.,  succeeded  him :  he  became  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  family,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great  party  which 
he  headed  in  opposition  to  the  Burgundians.  His  aunt 
married  the  Duke  of  Berry,  one  of  the  French  princes ;  and 
Bernard,  in  1410,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  then  too  young  to  head  his  party,  and  the  task 
consequently  fell  to  the  Count  of  Armagnac.  This  distinc- 
tion enabled  him  to  rally  under  his  banner  the  warlike  nnd 
needy  population  of  Gascony,  whom  he  led,  in  the  year  1410, 
to  attack  Paris.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  rude  bands 
treated  the  court  and  the  people  round  the  capital  inspired 
them  with  horror  for  the  cause  of  Orleans,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  give  that  character  of  atrocity  to  the 
civil  wars  of  the  time  in  which  they  stand  unequalled. 
The  Armagnacs  were  composed  of  a  rustic  or  pastoral  popu- 
lation :  the  Burgundian  cause  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders ;  and  thus 
the  mutual  hatred  of  citizen  and  peasant  increased  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  opposite  parties. 

In  1412  both  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians  courted  the 
alliance  of  England.  The  former  made  the  hijjher  offers, 
and  stipulated  to  restore  Aquitaine  to  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
in  return  for  his  support.  The  discovery  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty,  which  were  found  upon  one  of  the  emissaries. 
did  more  to  weaken  the  party  of  the  Armagnacs  in  France, 
than  even  their  cruelty  or  their  want  of  success.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  excesses  of  the  Burgundians 
having  disgusted  the  Parisians,  the  Armagnacs  obtained 
for  the  first  time  the  superiority  in  the  capital,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  England,  his 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  his  invasion  of  France,  and  the 
victory  at  Agincourt,  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
Count  d*  Armagnac,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle, 
but  who  hurried  from  the  south  with  a  small  armv  to  defend 
the  capital,  was  now  the  sole  reliance  of  the  dauphin.  He 
was  accordingly  created  Constable  in  the  last  days  of  1415, 
and  he  soon  showed  himself  an  active  and  severe  leader. 
Towards  the  citizens,  especially  of  Paris,  he  showed  himself 
%  merciless  tyrant,  levying  contributions,  disarming  them, 
forbidding  them  to  meet  in  any  numbere,  however  small, 
and  punishing  the  least  murmur  by  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. In  the  field  he  was  not  so  successful.  The  Earl 
of  Dorset,  with  very  inferior  forces,  put  an  army  of  Ar- 
magnacs to  disgraceful  flight ;  and  the  Count,  in  his  rage, 
had  no  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  hanging  some  of  his  owij 
runaway  soldiers.  His  cruelties  and  his  defeat  weakened 
his  party,  which  he  still  however  supported  by  terror.  His 
harshness  made  an  enemy  of  the  queen,  who  meditated  on 
making  use  of  the  authority  of  the  dauphin  to  shake  off  the 


Armagnac  yoke.  The  dattphin,  John,  son  of  Charles  VI., 
soon  expired,  it  was  said  hj  poison ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  death  of  other  foes  or  rivals  showed  either  the  good  fur* 
tune  or  the  treachery  of  the  Count  d* Armagnac 

Queen  Isabel,  whom  the  Count  of  Armagnac  bad  con- 
fined at  Tours,  was  not,  however,  without  her  t^vcn;;e 
She  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  her  wi»h  to 
escape  from  the  bondage  in  which  she  was  held ;  and  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince  rescued  Isidicl  fn^m 
the  hands  of  the  Count.  The  Burgundians  soon  drove  the 
soldiers  of  Armagnac  from  the  open  country,  and  compelled 
the  Count  to  concentrate  his  force  in  Paris;  but  the  um^ir>;il 
hatred  home  to  him  rendered  all  his  efforts  at  resi^taiuu 
vain.  One  of  the  gates  was  betrayed  in  the  night  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  Burgundians  got  possession  of  Paris,  but 
not  without  a  struggle.  At  first  the  persons  of  the  C<mut 
and  the  chief  members  of  the  Armagnac  party  were  re- 
spected, but  after  a  few  days  the  populace,  being  exasperated 
by  past  struggles,  and  excited  by  recollection  of  the  t>raaAy 
of  the  Arma^acs,  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  mas&acred 
all  within.  This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  14:&. 
A  white  scarf,  worn  obliquely  over  the  person,  was  the  badge 
of  the  Armagnacs.  The  populace  cut  a  stripe  of  flesh,  in 
form  of  this  scarf,  from  the  body  of  the  murdered  CounL 
More  than  3000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this 
revolution. 

John,  Count  of  Armagnac,  grandson  of  the  preceding 
count,  though  less  powerful  as  a  party  chief,  was  equally 
notorious  for  his  crimes  and  his  turbulence.  An  incestuous 
intercourse  with  his  sister,  which  he  avowed,  and  sought  to 
cover  by  a  marriage,  first  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  the  pope  Pius  II.,  and  of  his  sovereign,  Charles  VIL 
He  was  excommunicated,  and  forced  by  the  roy^  tn>ips 
to  take  refuge  in  exile.  A  prosecution  was  conameoced 
against  him  before  the  parliament  of  Paris :  he  fir^t  aj*- 
peared  to  answer  the  charges,  but  upon  his  again  taking 
to  flight,  he  was  condemned,  and  his  domains  coafiscateii. 
The  countj  by  renairing  to  Rome,  contrived  to  soften  tue 
pope's  anger,  and  procured  the  reversal  of  his  senU'i;c« 
of  excommunication.  Under  Louis  XI.,  in  146  Ij  the  Count 
of  Armagnac  obtained  possession  of  his  fiefs,  but  bo^^a 
joined  in  the  revolt  against  that  prince,  which  the  Lur- 
gundians  abetted.  Louis  XI.  purchased  the  oessstwo 
of  his  enmity  at  the  price  of  10,000  crowns, — a -sum  be- 
stowed in  vain.  For  several  years,  Armagnac  seemed  an 
enemy  in  every  sense  worthy  of  Louis  XI.,— wvoluii;:. 
defending  himself  bravely,  when  overcome  at  last  \oiKiirtr 
submission  once  more,  and  again  acting  the  tzaitor.  In  l^» 
character  and  career  he  resembles  the  late  Ali  Parha  of 
Janina,  and  he  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Cardinal  d'Albi, 
who  was  sent  against  him  by  the  king,  entered  into  n«gou- 
ations  with  him,  concluded  terms  of  peace,  and  e\en  a  cuo- 
secrated  wafer  was  bn^ken  and  taken  by  both  parties  m 
sign  of  good  faith.  Relying  on  this,  Armagnac  relaxed  ai 
the  vigilance  of  his  guard ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  carduul 
found  means  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  fortress  uf 
Lectoure,  and  to  massacre  the  count  and  his  foUowen  m 
1473.  The  king's  commands  requiixjd  the  total  extemiiia- 
tion  of  the  Armagnac  race.  Jeanne  de  Foix,  the  legitimale 
wife  of  the  count,  who  was  pregnant,  was  oompelled  lu 
swallow  a  draught  of  poison.  His  brother  Charlca  was 
seized,  tortured,  thrust  into  an  unwholesome  dungeon*  but 
survived,  and  was  liberated  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI. 

A  descendant  of  the  family  was  created  cardinal  under 
Francis  I. ;  he  was  known  as  an  upright  administrator  and 
a  patron  of  letters.  He  died  in  1585,  at  a  very  adianced 
age.    [See  Nkmours.] 

ARMATOLI',  a  sort  of  national  militia  among  tha 
Greeks,  instituted,  according  to  some,  during  the  B>xa&tin« 
empire,  but  others  refer  it  to  a  period  su&equent  to  tbf 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks.  Thev  were  originall*  ilio 
mountaineers  of  northern  Greece,  the  sultana*  finding 
great  difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  submission,  wece  cun 
stramed  to  come  to  terms  of  pacification  with  them,  ami, 
on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  tribute,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  arms,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  miUtar>  itm: 
munity,  occupying  their  native  districU,  and  goAerucd  by 
their  own  laws.  They  were  charged  with  the  suppro^Mon 
of  brigandage  in  the  mountain  passes.  The  chieffc  i»,re 
styled  Capitani,  Polemarchs,  or  Protatos :  the  jurisdici-ou 
of  a  chief  was  called  an  armatolic.  and  be  resided  genrraJlr 
in  the  principal  village  of  his  canton.    The  ofhce  wa»  1 1- r/- 

ditaxy,  descending  to  the  eldest  son,  who  obtained  a  diplu&u 
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from  the  Pfc^a  of  bis  district,  to  whose  authority  be  sub- 
tnitted.  The  "band  was  compoted  of  and  commanded  by 
Greeks  exclusively ;  and,  according  to  Fauriel,  the  number 
of  cantons,  immediately  prior  to  the  reTolution,  amounted  to 
seventeen.  The  members  who.  in  point  of  number,  are 
unrestricted,  were  called  pallikari:  their  costume  was  that 
generally  known  as  the  Albanian ;  their  arms  consisted  of  a 
yatapfhan,  sabre,  musket,  and  pistols ;  they  were  brave  and 
temperate,  and  inured  to  hardship  and  fatigue. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  Porte 
thought  fit  to  appoint  a  Dervenji  Bashi,  in  whose  hands 
the  care  of  all  the  passes  was  placed :  this  was  a  measure 
designed  for  the  subversion  of  the  armatoli.  AH,  pacha  of 
Joannina,  having  been  also  appointed  Dervenji  Bashi,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  their  independence;  but  his 
cruelties  drove  the  greater  part  to  rebellion,  and  they  fled  to 
their  native  fastnesses.  Here,  as  in  the  Morea,  they  main- 
tained a  sort  of  turbulent  independence,  and,  at  the  first 
cry  of  the  revolution,  isiued  forth  to  assist  in  the  liberation 
of  their  country.  (EmenoikB  Modem  Greece ;  See  Leake*s 
Morea^  ii.  106.) 

ARME'NI  A.  The  extent  of  country  designated  by  the 
name  Armenia  is  not  defined  by  any  permanent  natural 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  its  history  we  find  its  limits 
exposed  to  constant  changes. 

When  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  expression,  Ar- 
menia may  be  said  to  embrace  the  country  fh>m  lake  Urmia 
and  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Kur  and  Araxes  in  the  east, 
to  the  upper  course  of  the  Kizil  Irmak  or  Halys  in  the  west; 
and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  Chorok  and  Kur  in 
the  north,  to  the  Taurus  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Bir, 
Mardin,  and  Nisibis,  in  the  south.  This  extent  is  given  to 
Armenia  in  the  outline  of  a  map  prefixed  to  Avdall's  trans- 
lation of  Michael  Chamich*s  Hilary  of  Armenia.  (Calcutta, 
1827,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  bordered  on  the  west 
on  Cilicia,  from  which  country  it  was  separated  by  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  towards  the  N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
Shrates  (i.  180);  towards  the  S.  and  E.  its  limits  are  not 
istinctly  defined ;  probably  Mount  Masius  separated  it  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the  country  of  the 
Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Araxes. 
(See  RennelVs  Geograph.  Syst,  of  Herodoitis^  vol.  i.  p.  369, 
2d  edit.) 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xi.  14)  is  limited  on  the  8.  by 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  the  £.  by  Great  Media 
and  Atropatene ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Iberes  and  Albani,  and  by 
the  Parachoathraa  and  Caucasus  mountains ;  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tibareni,  the  Paryadres  and  Skydiaes  mountains,  as 
far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  to  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates  which  separates  Armenia  ftt>m  Cappadocia  and 
Oammagenti 

Abulf^d  and  other  oriental  geographers  not  only  extend 
the  limits  of  Armenia  considerably  to  the  N.,  so  as  to  include 
Tidis  and  part  of  Georgia,  but  also  comprehend  Cilicia  and 
part  of  Cappadocia  under  the  appellation  of  Belad-al- Armen. 
( See  the  geographical  index  to  Alb.  Schultens'  yita  Saladini, 
Lued.  Batav.  1 755.  fol.,  and  the  Geographical  Works  of 
Sadik  Itfaham^  edited  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  London, 
1 8.32,  8vo.  p.  6.) 

The  greater  part  of  Armenia  constitutes  an  elevated  table- 
land, intersecteid  in  all  directions  by  rapid  streams,  and  with 
numerous  ranges  of  higher  mountains  rising  above  it 
Armenia,  in  &ct,  belongs  to  the  great  plateau  of  Iran ; 
Its  southern  boundary,  which  rises  like  a  wall  above  the 
lower  level  of  Mesopotamia,  is  the  Kurdistan  range,  which 
passes  in  a  W.N.  W.  direction  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mosul, 
xa  cut  by  the  deep  bed  of  the  Tigris  at  Jezirah,  passes  a 
little  N.  of  Nisibin,  and  past  Mardin  to  the  point  where  the 
BuphAtes  traverses  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus. 

Near  the  town  of  Erzerum  we  find  a  chain  of  mountains 
which,  by  several  projecting  branches,  is  connected  with 
the  Caucasus,  and  separates  the  vaUey  of  the  Chorok  and 
ii%  tributary  streams  in  the  west  from  that  of  the  Kur  and 
Araxes  in  the  east,  while  the  upper  course  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  often  called  the  North  Frat,  marks 
iu  southern  declivity.  Its  parts  bear  different  names :  among 
the  Turks  they  are  known  by  the  appellations  of  Elkezi, 
Cheldir,  Bin-Gheul  (t.e.,  the  thousand  lakes),  Sec,  and 
amonfi^  the  Armenians  by  the  names  of  Khakhdikh,  Bark- 
har,  Garin,  &c.  These  mountains  partly  correspond  to  the 
situation  of  the  Paryadres,  Skydises,  and  Montes  Moschici, 
•f  the  antientf.    The  Bin-CHieul,  or  PinkioU  gives  origin  to 


the  Araxes  and  to  the  northern  brsnch  of  the  Euphrates 
[see  Aras]  ;  on  the  Barkhar  the  river  Kur  nas  its 
source. 

The  chsin  of  hills  which  separates  Armenia  drom  Creorgia, 
commencing  near  Akhalzikh  (41**  37'  N.  lat),  and  accom- 
panying in  a  south-easterly  direction  the  course  of  the  river 
Kur,  is  by  the  Greorgians  named  Klardjethi  or  Taosi,  by  the 
Armenians,  Medin  (i.e.  The  Dark),  or  Sdorin-(^gas 
(t.  e.  The  Low  Caucasus). 

South  of  the  Araxes  we  meet  with  a  ran^e  of  mountains, 
called  by  Colonel  Monteith  theMosian  (Masian?)  hills,  some 
of  which  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  opposite  Erivan  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  are  In  Turkish  called  Kus-dagh,  Kiziljeh- 
dagh,  Aghir-daifh,  or  Ala-dagh;  in  Armenian,  Dagner- 
dagh  and  Masis.  They  must  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
last  name,  be  confounded  with  the  Montes  Masii  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers,  which  are  farther  south.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  washed  by  the  Araxes,  is 
situated  an  elevated  mountain,  the  Abus  of  Ptolemy  (Man- 
nert,  v.  ii.  p.  14U),  called  by  the  Turks  Agri-dash,  and  by 
the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh  (i.  e.  Mount  Noah),  and  believed  by 
the  natives  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  Parrot,  the  first 
European  traveller  who  ascended  this  mountain,  found  its 
height  to  be  16,200  Paris  or  about  17,260  English  feet. 
According  to  another  popular  tradition  in  the  country,  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  is  the  present  Mount  Judi,  S.W.  of  the 
Lake  Van,  in  the  (^ordycBan  mountains.  At  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  northera 
side  of  the  Araxes,  there  is  another  high  peak.  Mount  Ali 
Guz,  the  height  of  which  Colonel  Monteith  states  to  be 
15,000  feet.    [See  Ararat.] 

S.W.  of  the  Masis  is  Mount  Nebad  or  Nebadagan,  ae- 
cording  to  Saint-Martin  the  Niphates  of  the  antients. 
Towaids  the  south  of  the  Nebad  are  situated  the  Dzaghge 
hills,  in  which  the  Murad-chai  has  its  source. 

South  of  the  Murad,  and  forming  the  separation  between 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  are  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
already  described  as  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
high  land,  or,  as  these  parts  of  it  were  antiently  called,  the 
Masius  and  Carduchian  mountains.  The  Armenians  them- 
selves have  no  general  appellation  for  this  line  of  mountains, 
which  constitutes  the  soutnern  frontier  of  their  country. 

East  of  the  Tigris,  and  immediately  south  of  the  lake 
Van,  we  find  the  Kareh,  Judi,  and  Amadiah  mountains 
(the  Montes  (^rdyaei  of  the  antients),  and  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia  the  Kara-dagh.  (See  Saint-Martin,  Memoiree 
8ur  rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  36-54.) 

These  chains  of  mountains  and  their  accumulations  of 
snow  contain  the  sources  of  innumerable  streams.  The 
Tigris  has  its  origin  in  the  Niphates,  but  its  sources  have 
not  yet  been  determined  with  precision.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
speaks  of  three  rivers,  each  bearing  the  name  of  Tigris ;  the 
two  western  streams  coming  from  the  country  <5f  the  Ar- 
menians, the  third,  farther  to  the  east,  fk'om  the  Matieni. 
This  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  refer  to  the  three  upper 
branches  of  the  Tigris,  viz.  that  of  Diarbekir,  that  of  Meia- 
farekin,  and  that  of  Erzen.  But  there  are  some  objections 
to  this  opinion,  as  it  includes  the  Great  Zab,  and  other 
streams,  which  must  have  been  crossed  on  the  road  to 
Susa.  Pliny  makes  the  remark  {Hiet.  Nat-,  vi.  e.  31)  that 
the  Tigris  is  called  by  this  name  only  when  it  flows  rapidly, 
and  that  as  fiir  as  its  course  is  slow  it  is  named  Diglito ; 
according  to  Josephus  {Antiq.  Ju(L  i.  2),  the  entire  river  was 
called  Diglath :  this  name  survives  almost  unchanged  in 
the  present  Dijlat.  What  Pliny  relates  of  the  Tigris  passing 
through  the  lakes  Arethusa  and  Thospitis  seems  applicable 
to  the  branch  which  passes  by  Erzen,  for  the  lake  Thospitis 
of  Phny  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Thonitis  or  Arsene  of 
Strabo  (xi.  14,  t.  ii.  p.  461,  ed.  Tauehn.).  The  river  Ken- 
trites,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  e.  iii.  1)  as  form- 
ing the  frontier  between  Armenia  and  the  country  of  the 
Karduchi  (or  CtordysBi),  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the 
Nikephorios  of  later  .writers,  now  called  Khabur  or  Sered 
(our  river  of  Bedlis),  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains 
south  of  the  lake  Van. 

The  Euphrates,  and  its  first  great  auxiliary  stream,  the 
Murad-ehai,  also  designated  as  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  have  their  sources  in  the  very  heart  of  Armenia. 
The  northern  Euphrates  arises  in  the  Bin-Gheul  hills  in 
the  district  of  Garin  near  Erzerum.  In  the  name  (jarin  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  that  of  Caranitis,  where  Pliny  (v.  24) 
says  that  the  Euphrates  has  its  origin*    Aocordin^  t^ 
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Kiny,  thiB  river  bears  at  first  the  name  of  Pyxirates,  and 
farther  on  that  of  Omirraa,  and  U  called  Euphrates  only 
after  entering  "the  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
Murad-chai  flows  m  a  western  direction  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains within  the  limits  of  Armenia.  It  is  probably  the 
river  called  Euphrates  by  Xenophon  (Anabtuis,  iv.  c.  v.  2), 
who  says  that  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat  forded 
it,  the  water  only  reachine  up  to  the  navel ;  the  sources  of 
the  river  they  understood  to  be  at  no  great  disUnce,  but 
in  this  they  were  somewhat  misinformed,  if  th^  jcrossed  it, 
as  we  suppose,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Wan.  The  nvet  Te- 
leboas,  over  which  the  Greeks  had  passed  before  they  came  to 
the  Euphrates  iAnab.  iv.  civ.  3),  has  not  yet  been  well  de- 
termined. The  Murad-chaJL  joins  the  Euphrates  near  Kebban, 
3d°  40^  N.  lat.  Below  that  nlaoe,  and  in  its  passage 
through  the  Taurus  mountains,  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
is  interrupted  by  rapids  which  obstruct  the  navigation  to 
and  from  Syria. 

The  Cyrus  or  Kur  is  the  principal  river  of  Armenia.  It 
has  one  of  its  sources  in  the  hills  north  of  Ears,  and  another 
in  the  Lake  Pharhavan  near  Akhal-kalak.  They  meet  at 
Pikelek.  The  Kur  then  passes  by  the  forts  of  Khertwis 
and  Aspindza,  and  farther  down  by  the  towns  of  Gori  and 
TilLis.  Near  Jebat  or  Jevat  the  Araxes  joins  the  Kur,  and 
the  two  ri-vers  pour  their  united  waters  through  three  mouths 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  which  has 
its  source  at  Uekman  in  the  Bin-Gheul  hills  near  Erzerum, 
some  account  has  already  been  given  in  a  separate  article. 
[See  Aras.] 

The  Chorok  has  its  source  in  the  hills  west  of  Baberd.  In 
its  upper  course  it  is  called  Masatteresi,  and  farther  down 
takes  the  name  of  Chorokh.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Baberd, 
Sper,  Khotrjur,  Berdagrac,  and  Ardvin,  and  after  having 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  followed  a  north-eastern 
direction  turns  westward,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  be- 
tween Batum  and  Kunia  or  Gonia.  (See  the  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiaiique,  vol.  xii.  p.  458-470.) 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia,  that  of  Wan  is  the  most 
important.  It  Ues  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  lofty  bills  on  the 
S.,  W.,  and  N.,  and  is  separated  from  the  lake  of  Urmia  to 
the  E.  by  a  chain  of  hills.  Its  elevation  is  no  doubt  several 
thousand  feet,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  measurements, 
being  made.  Ptolemy  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Lake 
Arsissa:  this  name  still  survives  in  the  fortress  of  Arjis 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  noticed 
as  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Armenia  by  oriental  geo- 
graphers. (See  Abulfeda,  in  the  Index  to  Schultens  Fita 
Saladim;  Ouseley^s  SacUk  I^aham,  pp.  6  and  62.)  The 
circumference  of  the  lake  is  estimated  at  240  miles.  It  con- 
tains two  considerable  islands,  on  which  have  been  built 
Armenian  convents.  Fourteen  vessels  are  oonstantly  em- 
ployed in  conveying  goods  from  the  different  towns  on  its 
banks.  Eight  rivers  fiJl  into  the  lake,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  great  importance.  Jaubert  ( Voyage  en  ArmSnie  ei 
enPenetp,  127)  describes  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
hills  as  extremely  picturesque.  (See  Col.  Monteith,  in  the 
Journal  qfiheBoytU  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) 

Towards  the  noith-east  of  Erivan  is  the  lake  of  Goukekaor 
Sevan,  also  named  Kisigar  KunL  From  il  springs  the  river 
Zengay  or  Zenghi,  which  passes  by  Eriwn  and  then  falls 
into  the  Araxes. 

In  the  Masis  or  Mosian  hills,  west  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  towards  the  south  firom 
Kara*kttUa  on  the  Araxes,  Col.  Monteith  visited  a  lake  of 
twenty-four  mikHi  in  cireumference,  at  the  extraordinary  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet.  At  its  western  extremity  a  stream 
came  from  it,  passing  Bayacid  and  Maku,  and  then  falling 
into  the  Araxes. 

The  climate  of  Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  southern 
position,  ii,  in  the  higher  regions,  extremely  cold.  The 
summits  of  several  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  The  German  traveller,  Schulx,  who  visited  Armenia 
in  1827,  found  the  hills  between  Trebixonde  and  Erzerum, 
especially  the  Ghulat  and  the  Karakapas,  covered  with  deep 
snow  in  the  month  of  June ;  and  Toumefort  found  the  wells 
near  Erzerum  thinly  frozexvover  during  the  night  in  July. 
On  the  southern  boundary  of  Armenia,  and  on  the  road 
ftom  Diarbekir  to  Bedlis  up  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Bedlis, 
Father  Avril  found  the  tops  of  the  hills  covered  with  snow 
in  April.  (Avril,  Voyage  en  divert  itais  d Europe  et  cTAeie, 
Paris.  1692,  4to.,  p  40,  &c.)  The  climate  at  Stchmia* 
dzin  near  Erivan  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  around  Mount 
Ararat,  Ker  Porter  found  even  in  November  mild  and 


delightful ;  but  he  observes,  that  the  cold  during  winter  ewn 
here  is  sometimes  16*^  or  18°  below  zero  of  Reaumur  (4'  and 
8""  5^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit).  iTraveU,  vol.  L  p.  191.) 
The  plains  verging  towards  Azerhijan  and  Persia  are  ^aid 
to  be  scorched  in  summer  with  excessive  heat,  and  to  require 
much  artificial  irrigation  for  the  purposes  of  agricolture. 
The  soil  of  Armenia  exhibits  in  man^  macea  appear- 
ices  of  volcanic  products.  This  was  parttcularly  remarLt.«l 
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by  Col.  Monteith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  MaKu. 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley  which  extends  from  the  AraxrDc 
plain  near  Ararat  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  Van ;  and 
also  in  the  country  around  the  lake  of  Goukeka. 

Strabo  (xi.  c.  14.  t  ii.  p.  461)  and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  2^) 
notice  the  wealth  of  Armenia  in  precious  stones  and  metaU. 
Strabo,  in  particular,  mentions  gold-mines  at  a  place  nam«k! 
Kambala  in  the  country  of  Hyspiratis  (probably  in  the 
northern  part  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  ai.I 
Phasis),  which  were  worked  by  tha  natives  at  the  Um^  cf 
Alexander's  expedition.  (An  accouut  of  the  mines  tn  x 
neighbouring  part  of  the  country,  ceded  to  Russia  by  ihc 
peace  of  Turkroanchai,  in  1828,  may  be  seen  in  tbe'Aw»- 
veau  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  vi.  p.  152-157.)  In  mivieni 
times  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  plenty  of  ex<  cl- 
ient iron  and  copper,  which  are  exported  to  MosuL  Hu  t 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  at  this  day  known  to  exi^t  nc:>r 
Kebban  and  Argana,  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Taurun 
which  inclose  the  valley  of  Karpoot  (antientAy  Sopheno*. 
through  which  the  Euphrates  passes  in  its  way  from  .Vx- 
menia  to  Syria. 

Abundant  mines  of  rock-salt  are  found  in  the  vallin  t.f 
Kulpia,  which  slopes  towards  the  Araxes,  at  a  distance  ^^f 
four  miles  below  the  fortress  of  Koor  Ougley.  *  Tlic^c 
mines,*  Col.  Monteith  observes,  '  have  for  many  ages  »uf- 
plied  Georgia  and  even  the  Caucasus  with  salt.  A  ranu** 
of  hills,  bordering  the  valley  on  the  east  side,  is  appar«oi.» 
entirely  composed  of  that  mineral,  and  in  the  sides  of  tl  i*^ 
numerous  excavations  have  been  made.  Under  the  Per- 
sians, these  mines  were  farmed  for  3000/.  per  annum,  au  1  i 
village  of  100  families  was  employed  ei^Dlusively  in  worku  .: 
them.* 

Marco  Polo  (edit,  of  the  Paris  Geogr.  Soc.  p.  311 ),  in  h.« 
account  of  Armenia,  notices  a  copious  well  of  mineral  •  \ 
near  tlie  confines  of  Greorgia.  The  oil,  he  says,  is  exten- 
sively used  for  burning  and  other  purposes,  and  people  cvi^j 
from  remote  countries  to  get  it. 

The  valleys  of  Armenia  are  fertile  in  grain,  toVi^rr  . 
manna,  hemp,  cotton,  and  in  fruit-trees,  particularly  a  Ur^** 
description  of  apple,  and  walnuts.  The  excellence  nf  t..<: 
Armenian  cotton  is  noticed  already  by  Marco  Polo  C  Jbt  *  ' 
bambace  pulcrior  de  mundo  et  melior,"  1.  c.  p.  3)1  )• 

Strabo  (xi.  c.  14,  t.  ii.  P.  462,  ed.  Tauobn.)  yaks  mv. 

5 raise  of  the  Armenian  horse.  '  Horses  from%c  houM*  t 
*ogarmah  *  (t.  e,  from  Armenia)  are  enumerated  by  t ;  • 
Hebrew  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxviL  14)  among  other  artidi^  « C 
traffic  brought  for  sale  or  exchange  toT>'re,  N«ar£n>8:  . 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  saw  a  large  kind  of  bulfido  emploi  i  i 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Armenia  seems  at  an  eariy  period  to  have  been  dix  i<I. 
into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia.  Armenia  Mu.  r 
was  the  nart  west  of  the  Euphrates.  It  appeals  to  ha%  .* 
comprised,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  districts  of  Aratk  r 
and  Devriki  in  the  present  Turkish  pashalic  of  Siwaa,  ati  1 
those  of  Erzinghan  and  Dumperan  m  the  pashalic  of  Erjr^ 
rum.  During  part  of  the  miadle  ages  the  country  was  o.:^^ 
named  Cis  or  Sis,  in  allusion  to  the  capital  of  COieia.  wU'.«^i 
for  a  time  formed  part  of  Armenia  Minor. 
Armenia  Msior  is  by  native  writers  divided  into  fiftrNm 

{irovinces,  which  Saint-Martin  (i.  p.  65)  onumotates  as  t*!- 
ows: — 1.  Upper  Armenia,  2.  Daikh,  3.  Kukariu  4.  I'd  . 
5.  Fourth  Armenia,  6.  Duruperan,  7.  Araimt,  B.  Vastora- 
gan,  9.  Siunikh,  10.  Artsakh.  11.  Phaidagaran,  l8.AUid> 
anikh,  IS.  Mogkh,  14.  Goidjaikh,  15.  FBrsannmia. 

At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided  mnong  Turkey  ■ 
Persia,  and  Russia.  The  Russian  IKmtior  botwoen  t^c 
Biack  and  the  Caspian  Sea  commencea  on  the  Buxme  at 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  river  Phas.-^ 
or  Rkm  ;  following  the  ooune  of  tiie  hills  which  here  in- 
close the  valley  of  that  stream,  Hbe  frontier  irsl  takes  a*<. 
eastern  direction ;  it  then  turns  southward,  tisiusse  t>e 
S.W.  branch  of  the  Kur,  follows  the  eoorwof  the  Arpat- 
chai'  to  its  junction  with  the  Araxes,  and  after  rvossing  t^^ 
latter  river  proceeds  S.E.,  straight  towards  the  Anrai^ 
leaving  the  western  summit  of  that  mountain  on  the  Russ^  an 
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yin«B,  a  Peitbtn,  wu  aiipointed  by  Alexander  three  yean 
alter  the  death  of  Vahey.  Already  in  the  year  31 7,  how- 
ever, the  Armenian  chief,  Ardwand,  or  Srwand  ( Ardoates), 
headed  a  revolution  against  the  reigning  governor,  Neopto- 
lemus,  threw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  maintained  him- 
self for  thirty-three  years  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
After  his  death  the  Armenians  were  obliged  to  submit  for  a 
time  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidee,  until  two  Arme- 
nian nobles,  Artaxias  and  Zariadras,  availed  themselves  of 
the  moment  when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  suffered  a  de- 
feat from  the  Romans  (B.C.  190),  to  declare  their  country 
free  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Armenia  was 
at  this  epoch  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Armenia 
Minor  on  the  western,  and  that  of  Armenia  Major  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia  Minor  the  de- 
scendants of  Zariadras  continued  to  rule  till  the  fall  of  Mith- 
ridates :  thenceforward  the  country  became  attached  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian  was  made  a  Roman  province : 
subsequently  its  limits  were  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Me- 
litene,  Aravene,  and  part  of  Cataonia ;  and  under  the  By- 
santine  emperors  we  find  it  divided  into  Armenia  Prima 
and  Secunda,  the  former  governed  by  a  consul,  the  latter  by 
a ckix  (i^yeprfv).  (See  F.  A.  Cramers  Geographical  and 
Hutorical  Description  of  Asia  Minor  t  Oxford,  1832,  vol.  ii. 
p.  148,  &c.) 

In  Armenia  Msjor  the  family  of  Artaxias  (the  Armenian 
Arsacidse)  maintained  itself  till  the  year  B.C.  5,  and  gave 
eight,  or,  according  to  others,  ten  kings  to  the  Armenian 
throne.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Tigranes  I.  (b.c. 
95-60).  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Mithridates.  He  rendered 
himself  master  of  Armenia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria, 
but  lost  all  these  conquests  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates. 
LucuUus  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  Hear  Tigrano- 
eerta  the  mixed  and  numerous  army  of  Tigranes.  (Plut. 
Lucull.  25,  &c.)  The  peace  concluded  m  the  year  b.c.  63 
only  left  him  Armenia.  His  son  and  successor,  Artavasdes, 
iras  perfidiously  seized  by  Marcus  Antonius,  and  delivered 
as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
Egypt  (bc.  34).  After  this  time  Armenia  became  an  ob- 
ject of  unceasing  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Farthians,  who  sdtemately  installed  and  dethroned  its  rulers. 

In  A.D.  232,  Armenia  was  conquered  by  Ardeshir,  the 
first  of  the  Sassanide  kings  of  Persia.  The  country  re- 
mained subject  to  this  dynasty  till  Dertad,  or  Tiridates,  the 
son  of  Khosru,  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  Arsacide  family, 
supported  by  a  Roman  army,  made  it  free  again.  Early  in 
the  fourth  century  Tiridates  and  many  of  the  Armenian  no- 
bility were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Gregory,  whom 
pope  Sylvester  I.,  in  a.d.  319,  confirmed  as  pontiff  of  Ar- 
menia. The  conversion  of  Constantino  to  the  Christian 
faith  occurred  about  the  same  time :  this  circumstance, 
while  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  Greek 
empire  and  Armenia,  exposed  the  latter  country  to  the  in- 
creased hatred  of  the  heathen  government  of  Persia.  New 
conflicts  and  disturbances  ensued,  till  (a.d.  387)  Theodosius 
the  Great  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Persian  king,  Sa- 
pores,  according  to  which  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia  was 
to  belong  to  Persia,  and  the  western  part  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Sapores,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
Armenian  nobles,  manv  of  whom  were  quitting  the  country 
in  disgust,  appointed  Ithosru,  an  offspring  of  the  Arsacide 
family,  as  a  tributary  king  over  Persian  Armenia.  In 
428,  however,  the  Persian  aing,  Behrara  V.,  deposed  Ar- 
taces,  or  Artashir,  the  last  of  the  tributary  Arsacide  rulers, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  degenerate  Armenian  nobles, 
appointed  a  Persian  officer  to  govern  the  country.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Persian  court  were  now  directed  towards  the 
suppression  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  as  the  difference  of  reli- 
gion appeared  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  lasting  fealty 
of  the  province.  On  these  grounds  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians became  subject  to  constant  vexations,  and  even  cruel 
persecutions,  from  their  Persian  rulers.  The  *  History 
of  Vartan,"  translated  from  the  Armenian  of  Elisaeus,  by 
C.  F.  Neumann  (published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  London,  1830,  4to.),  exhibits  a  detailed  and 
highly  interesting  pictwe  of  the  religious  wars  under  which 
Armenia  was  suffering  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tu^. 

Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  in  632,  Ar- 
menia did  not  enjoy  trancjuillity,  as  its  provinces  soon  be- 
came the  scene  of  contlict  between  the  Grecian  and  the 


Tiring  Mohammedan  etppire.  In  85$»  during  the  caliphtit 
of  l&tawakkel,  an  Arabian  army,  under  the  cumroai!*!  *>( 
Buga,  conauered  Armenia:  many  of  its  principal  n*  '•'-^ 
were  brought  to  Bagdad,  where  the  greater  number  of  tl:  in 
were  forced  to  become  converts  to  the  Moharomeflan  r<  h- 
gion ;  only  Sempad,  the  Bagratide,  died  a  mart)T  t)  Ci.r  ^^ 
tinnity.  His  son,  Ashod,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  <  i- 
liph,  who,  in  859,  installed  him  king  of  Armenia.  He 
became  the  founder  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty,  which  i»'''*  .- 
pied  the  throne  of  Armenia  till  the  year  1 080.  During  i'  '• 
greater  part  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  A^•u^ 
(928-951),  Ashod  III.  (951-977)  and  Sempad  II.  ('.:;- 
989),  Armenia  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Not  lone  atrr- 
wards  the  country  became  an  object  of  contest  brt\»'*n 
the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Seljukide  Turks.  G  j:k. 
the  last  of  the  Bagratide  kings,  was  treacherously  Vu.k\ 
(1079),  and  Armenia,  though  still  partially  governed  In  ?.j- 
tive  princes  (the  Orpelians  and  others),  became  maml}  *i^> 
pendent  on  the  Greek  empire,  while  in  the  northern  {•:  »- 
vinces,  the  Turks,  and  in  tne  southern  parts,  the  Kun!s,  (.:;- 
croached  upon  its  limits. 

From  the  year  1226,  Greorgia  and  Armenia  suffered  Tr::"h 
from  the  incursion  of  the  Mogols,  which  continued  till  1 1  ur 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  KIaproth*»  p^i-r 
Des  Entreprises  des  Mongols  en  Georgie  ei  en  Anni-f, 
^c.  in  the Nouveau  Journal  AsiatiquCt  vol.  xii  pp.  ii*o  ^  >! 
273.) 

After  the  murder  of  Gagik,  and  the  fall  of  the  Bajzr.-  •  !  > 
dominion  in  Armenia  Proper,  Rupen,  a  relative  of  tljt-  I:.>: 
king,  fled  with  his  family  into  Phrygia,  and  e»tal>li>I »  !  -n 
Armenian  principality  in  the  Taurus  mountains  nfilt  -i 
Cilicia,  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  the  v  <  -: 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  soon  derived  importance  u  j 
the  services  which  its  princes  rendered  to  the  monan  1^  i 
Europe  »hiring  the  crusades.  Leon  11.,  who  reigned  fr  :j 
1185  till  1219,  was  in  1198  crowned  king  of  Ctli<'u\,  \>\ 
Archbishop  Conrad  of  Mainz,  who  was  sent  for  that  pun  . 
by  the  German  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  and  Pope  Citlo>:.'  .- 
III. ;  and  a  crown  was  likewise  presented  to  him  h\  i  o 
Greek  emperor,  Alexuis.  The  Cilicio- Armenian  kit  l;  '  j 
continued  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  ceniur> ,  Tf" 
last  king,  Leon  VI.,  was  in  1375  taken  prisoner  by  i  <• 
Mamluks  of  Egj'pt,  and,  after  a  long  captivity,  wanders  d  i^ 
an  exile  througn  Europe,  &om  one  country  to  anotht^r.  t.J 
he  died  at  Paris  in  1393.  (See  Vahram's  Chronicle  •/  r'.r 
Armenian  Kingdom  in  Ci7tcia,  translated  by  C.  F.  Ncunl  .i  r.. 
London,  1831,  8va  Published  by  the  Oriental  Tnui2»I»L  u 
Committee.) 

The  Mamluks  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  up  their  ri.'o 
over  Cilicia,  and  part  of  Armenia  Proper,  to  the  Ott  m  r.-. 
The  Armenians,  now  a  nation  without  a  country  or  h  ..  ■, 
rather  than  endure  cruel  persecutions  in  the  land  of  ihv .: 
fathers,  spread  themselves  all  over  Asia  and  Europe.  \- 
early  as  the  year  1331,  Armenian  refugees  came  to  Kanv  : : 
in  tbe  Lausitz  (Lusatia.)  Others  followed  the  Ott  *  .r. 
conquerors  to  Constantinople  (1453).  where  the  (*ri.*I 
Siguier  gave  them  a  patriarch.  They  were  well  recci\'. .  ;. 
Russia,  where  numbers  established  themselves  at  N'.\«- 
Nakhchivan,  on  the  Don,  at  Moscow, and  at  St.  Petersl^m  i:.^ 
In  1605  twelve  thousand  families  were  led  forcibly  a-^  } 
from  Armenia  into  Persia,  by  the  command  of  Shah  Al '  * 
They  settled  at  Julfa,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispalian,  jt  w  j 
to  this  quarter  of  the  city  the  name  of  their  city,  Ju'.iu. 
on  the  Araxes,  in  Armenia.  Many  who  still  remainr!  at 
Tauriz,  Erzerum,  Kars,  andBayazid,  have  recentl)  mr- 
drawn  to  the  Russian  provinces  south  of  the  Cauv  -.>. 
Armenian  merchants  are  now  found  established  in  Ii>  *. 
on  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  Siugap<'rv\  ..i 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  m  S)  r  a 
ana  Egypt,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countriea  of  Eun  i-  . 
Almost  every  important  fair  or  mart,  from  Leipzig  -..vi 
London  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  visited  by  them. 

The  Armenian  language^  obser^'es  M.  Klaproth  ( V.t.  -  - 
dopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  t  ii.  p.  298),  is  rouglu  ..    1 
overcharged  with  consonants.    Besides  a  f^real  nuinlcr    i 
Indo-Gcrmanic  roots,  it  shows  many  analogies  to  the  K.n    - 
dialects  of  Sil)eria,  and  other  languages  of  northern  A- 
According  to  Balbi  {Atlas  Eihnographique  du  Gi/j^^  l    i 
Adelung  (Mithridates,  vol.  i.  p.  420,  &c.),  the  Aruun    ») 
does  not  belong  to  any  known  family  of  langua^tv.  l    \ 
stands  quite  alone.  Its  grammar  is  excessively  compl.«-  - :  > 
like  the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  it  has  an  art 
attached  to  the  end  of  words.   It  does  not  dLstmguiz>li  u  u 
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i«  11*1  «nA  HipH  in  il9fl     His  writines  are  almost  exclu- 1  tributes  to  its  trade.    The  population  ti  variously  pw«  at 
SJvliy  homifeUeal  Zl^'^fe^         ^  .  I  6000  (Balbi)  and  7700  (Malte  Brun).  pe«o«s.  whose  rt.Krf 

Vartan,  a  pupil  of  the  monk  Vanagan,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia,  commencing  with  the 


earliest  times,  and  going  down  as  far  as  the  year  1272. 
This  work  is  considered  valuahle  on  account  of  the  informa- 


occupation  is  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  yarn.    Some 

trade  in  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  lace,  and  leather,  ia  carried 

also  in  hricks,  of  which  great  quantities  are  made  in 


the  neighbourhood.    Armentidtes,  when  a  frontier  town  of 

tion'  abouVthe'  hTstory  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  Ar-    Flanders^as  «<:»?«««  i«P^'l^*"^,Jf*j}'^^^^ 
mcnia,  and  of  the  accuracy  and  criticism  shown  by  the    and  suffered  much  m  different  ^J^"^^^^^^^,^^^^^^ 

,    *  and  the  Flemmgs ;  but  upon  its  capture  by  Louis  Ai  v .  in 


author. 

Vahram,  a  native  of  Edessa,  and  secretary  to  King  Licon 
III.  of  Cilicia  (who  reigned  from  1269  till  1289),  is  the 
author  of  a  short  history  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  in 
Cilicia.  A  more  comprehensive  work,  on  the  same  subject, 
was  written  by  Sempad,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

After  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  Annenian  litera- 
ture on  its  decline.  With  the  exception  of  a  valuable  work 
on  the  history  of  Armenia,  by  Michael  Chamchean.  which 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1786  (3  vols.  4to.),  we  hear  of 
scarcely  any  work  of  merit.  (See  Quadro  della  Storia  Let- 
teraria  di  Armenia,  estesa  da  P.  S.  Somal.  Venice,  1829, 
8vo.) 

For  about  a  hundred  years,  there  has  existed  at  Venice  a 
congregation  of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  constantly  pub- 
lishing works  on  religion,  theology,  literature,  and  science, 
such  as  they  think  likely  to  benefit  their  countrymen.  They 
dwell  on  the  little  island  of  San  Lazaro,  and  call' themselves 
Mekhitaristes,  which  name  they  derive  from  that  of  their 
Ibunder,  Peter  Mekhitar,  who  fixed  himself  at  Venice  in 
1717.  (See  A  brief  Account  of  the  Mechitaiisiican  Society, 
founded  on  the  island  of  S.  Lazaro.  By  Alexander  Goode. 
Venice,  1 825.  4to.)  They  have  a  printing-oflUce  well  stocked 
with  Armenian  types,  formerly  cast  at  Amsterdam  under 
the  directions  of  Lucas  Vanant.  Many  important  woiks  of 
a  general  interest  have  already  come  from  the  Armenian 
press  of  San  Lazaro :  one  of  the  latest  is  an  edition,  in  Arme- 
nian and  Latin,  of  three  Sermones  of  Philo  the  Jew,  the 
Greek  original  of  which  is  lost.  The  Armenian  text  is 
taken  from  a  MS.  written  in  a.d.  1296,  which  Zohrab  dis- 
covered a*t  Leopol  in  Poland,  in  1791,  collated  with  another 
copy  made  in  the  year  1298,  and  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

The  Armenian  Christians  adopt  the  Apostolic,  the  Nicsean, 
and  the  Athanasian  creeds,  but  reject  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches 
and  of  the  Monophysites,  in  admitting  but  one  nature  m  the 
person  of  Christ,  viz.,  that  he  is  G^cd  only:  this  is,  in  the 
rite  of  their  church,  symbolically  expressed  by  the  use  of 
red  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
assert  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only, 
who  accordingly,  in  their  profession  of  faith  (Schroder, 
TTiesaurus  Linguce  Armenica?,  p.  251),  is  called  genitor 
Filii  et  spirator  Spiritus  Sancti,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
described  as  procedens  a  Poire,  coessentialis  Patri  et  con- 
glorius  Filio.  They  have  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  church,  viz.,  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Con- 
firmation, Matrimony,  Consecration  of  Priests,  (Jonfession 
of  Sins,  and  Extreme  Unction.  They  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  they  administer  under  both  forms  to 
laymen  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastics,  though  deviating  from 
the  rite  adopted  by  other  Christian  sects,  by  dipping  the 
bread  into  the  wine.  The  Armenian  clergy  are  divided  into 
monastics  and  seculars.  The  former  (under  which  class 
comprised   patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  doctors, 
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monks,  and  hermits)  live  in  celibacy ;  the  secular  clergy, 
t.  e,  the  officiating  priests,  are  permitted  and  advised  to 
marry.  Tht*  Armenian  Church  does  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  governed  by  four  patriarchs,  who  resided  at 
Etchmiadzin,  Sis,  Aghthamar,  and  Gandsasar.  The  num- 
ber of  their  bishops  was  calculated  to  amount,  about  the 
same  time,  to  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

The  Armenian  Christians  have  an  rora  of  their  own, 
according  to  which  they  count  their  years,  and  which  com- 
mences with  the  year  551  of  our  Dionysian  sera.  Their 
year  is  a  moveable  solar  year.  (See  Ideler,  Lehrbuch  der 
Chronologic,  p.  439,  &c,) 
ARMENIACA.  [See  Apricot  and  Pruntjs.] 
ARMENTIERES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department 
dtt  Nord,  close  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  ten  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Lille,  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  a  neat 
little  town  on  the  river  Lyst  the  navigation  of  which  oon- 


1667  it  was  dismantled.    50*»  41'  N.  lat..  ^  62'  E.  long,  of 
Greenwich.    (M.  Bran ;  Balbi ;  DicHonmdre  Umverset  de 
la  Prance,  <fr.) 
ARMIGER.    [See  EsQtJiRK.} 

ARMILLA,  a  bracelet,  or  large  ring,  for  the  wrist  or  arm. 
The  wearing  of  the  Armilla,  or  bracelet,  as  an  Ornament,  is 
of  very  high  antiquity.  It  occurs  in  Genesis,  chap.  xxir. 
22,  23,  where  Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  seek  a  wife  for 
Isaac.  The  Amalekite  who  slew  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  10)  *  took 
the  crown  that  was  upon  his  head,  and  the  bracelet  that 
was  on  his  arm,'  and  brought  them  to  David. 

The  Armilla,  or  bracelet,  as  a  decoration  for  both  sexes 
was  perhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  ornaments— common 
to  almost  every  nation,  and  far  more  general  than  the 
torques,  or  collar  for  the  neck.  It  was  sometimes  worn  up»n 
the  wrist,  sometimes  near  the  shoulder,  and  occasionally 
upon  the  ancles.  Bartholinus,  in  his  treatise  (fe  if  nwi /A » 
Veterum,  asserts,  that  it  was  of  such  general  use  aa  to  Ik? 
worn  even  by  slaves,  when  they  could  obtain  permits' Tt>n 
from  their  masters.  This  accounts  for  the  great  nnmb^^r  o\ 
armillaj  which  have  been  found,  of  a  slender  shape  and 
mean  form,  in  bronze,  in  different  countries  once  posse&5ed 
by  the  Romans. 

As  an  ornament  of  dress,  the  Armilla  is  ftequentlj 
spoken  of  as  massive.  Livy  (1.  i.e.  11)  says  the  golden 
bracelets  of  the  Sabines  were  of  great  weight.  Pctroaius 
Arbiter  (c.  67)  speaks  of  the  Roman  women  as  wearinij 
bracelets  of  six  pounds  and  a  half,  and  c%'en  often  pounds' 
weight,  though  the  fieu:t  seems  incredible. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  mere  ornament  of  dress  that  ve 
are  to  consider  the  armilla ;  its  most  important  use  wns  :u 
a  gift  of  reward.  iBlian  {Hist.  lib.  i.  c  22)  sa)a  the  Per- 
sian kings  rewarded  all  ambassadors,  whether  from  Grei-  e 
or  other  nations,  with  presents  of  armills.  Plularcli,  Xe- 
nophon  {Anabasis,  i.  2.  27),  and  Herodian,  ail  allude  to 
them  as  military  or  royal  gifts. 

Livy,  in  his  account  of  me  Samnite  war  (I.  x.  c.  44),  fi.i>  * 
that  at  Aquilonia,  Papirius,  who  had  been  engaged  m 
various  ser\'ice,  in  the  field,  the  camp,  and  the  city,  ga^i- 
armUUff  and  coronets  of  gold  to  Spurius  Nautiua,  to  Spunu^ 
Papirius  his  own  nephew,  to  four  centurions,  ana  to  a 
whole  band  of  the  hastati.  To  the  horsemen  also,  a^  a 
reward  of  valour,  he  gave  armills  and  little  horns  uf 
silver. 

The  gift  of  the  golden  armilla,  however,  was  re*er^»»*l 
peculiarly  for  the  Roman  citizen.  Pliny  savs,  to  auxiliarie:* 
and  strangers  they  give  gold  torques ;  to  meir  own  citiicfi.<« 
only  silver.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  Roman  citue:  < 
have  armilla)  given  them,  which  foreigners  have  not.  (///^ '. 
A^aM.  xxxiii.  c.  10.) 

Aulus  Gelliiis,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  second  hiK  K, 
describing  the  exploits  of  Dentatus,  says  he  was  called  t':.*^ 
Roman  Achilles ;  that  ho  had  been  in  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  actions;  that  he  had  never  received  a  wound  m 
the  back,  but  that  he  had  five  and  forty  wounds  in  fn^ut  : 
and  that  among  his  rewai'ds  he  had  acnieved  eight  gi)l<iv  n 
crowns,  one  obsidional,  and  three  mural  crowns ;  that  he  b .  I 
received  eighty-three  torques,  and  more  than  a  hundn.*! 
and  sixty  armillto.    {Noct.  Att,  1.  ii.  c.  11.) 

Gruter  (Inscript.  mxcvi.  4)  has  preserved  a  monumontal 
inscription  in  memory  of  Lucius  Lcpidius,  who  had  »erit-i 
in  diflferent  legions,  and  received  various  arm  ills.  toniucN. 
and  other  ornaments,  as  rewards,  firom  the  Emperor  Vei^pa* 
sian.  Smetius  (fol.  Ixxiii.  b.)  gives  another,  for  a  sulih^r 
upon  whom  both  torques  and  armillro  had  been  bestowetl 
by  Trajan.  Numerous  other  such  inscriptions  will  be  found  in 
the  different  collections.  Brissonius  has  given  the  formula 
of  one  of  these  donations :  *  Imperator  ie  Argentets  Ar- 
millis  donat," 

The  draconarii,  or  standard-bearers,  wore  armQla?.  5>e^ 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  xx.  c.  4),  where  the  8oldx*rs 
crown  Julian  with  one  of  them. 

There  was  another  use  to  which  the  armilla  or  braceVt 
was  applied  from  the  yery  remotest  ages  of  the  world.    It 
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terdam,  then  an  asylum  ibr  the  surviving  sufferers  at  Oude- 
water,  and  also  for  many  refugees  from  Amsterdam. 

At  Rotterdam,  Peter  Biertiua,  the  father  of  P.  Bertius  who 
afterwards  wrote  the  funeral  euloe;y  of  Arminius,  was  per- 
suaded to  receive  him  into  his  own  family ;  and  he  afterwards 
sent  him,  with  his  son  P.  Bertius,  to  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Here  young  Bertius  was  the  constant  companion  of  Arminius, 
whom  he  descrihes  as  exceedinglv  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Arminius  cultivated  the  study  of  poetry,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  and  became  the  ornament  and  example  of 
the  whole  class  to  which  he  belonged.  His  principal  in- 
structor in  theology  was  Lambert  Danteus,  who  had  taught 
at  Geneva,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastic  divines. 

After  remaining  at  Leyden  about  six  years,  the  senate  of 
Amsterdam,  being  moved  by  the  high  reputation  for  brilliant 
talents  and  extraordinary  application  which  Arminius  had 
acquired,  sent  him  in  1582,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva, 
then  the  head-quarters  of  Uie  reformed  Calvinistic  churches. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Beza,  the 
friend  and  successor  of  Calvin»  in  the  famous  theological 
school  of  Geneva.  But  he  soon  created  a  prejudice  against 
himself  among  the  leading  men  in  this  school  on  account 
of  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  Ramus, 
which  he  taught  to  his  fellow-students  in  private,  and  which 
he  boldly  and  zealously  defended  in  public.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  was  at  that  time  considered  as  the  summit  of 
perfection,  not  only  at  Geneva,  but  in  all  the  schools  and 
universities  of  Europe.  The  views  of  Ramus  were  opposed 
to  this  philosophy ;  and  of  course  Arminius,  who  ap^ared 
as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  opinions  of  Ramus,  could  not 
expect  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  instructors  at 
Geneva.  Accordingly  he  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  the 
place,  and  he  immediately  repaired  to  Basle,  where  Jacob 
GrynsDUS  was  then  a  distinguished  teacher.  Here  he  won 
so  much  applause  and  admiration  by  his  attainments  and 
devotedness  to  study,  that  he  was  speedily  offered  a  doctorate 
in  theology  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Basle,  being  at  that 
time  only  twenty -two  years  of  age.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined, deeming  himself  too  young  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  an  honour. 

The  commotion  excited  at  Geneva  by  his  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  soon  began  to  subside  in  his  absence. 
In  1583  he  returned  to  Greneva.  His  own  feelings  were 
now  greatly  moderated  on  the  subject  of  Ramus  s  philosophy, 
and  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  tranquillity  during  his  second 
residence  at  Geneva.  How  long  he  remained  here  during 
his  second  residence  is  not  well  ascertained;  but  as  he 
returned  to  Greneva  in  1583,  and  went  into  Italy  in  1586-7, 
it  seems  probable  tbat  his  stay  was  about  three  years. 

He  was  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  philosophic  fame  of 
James  Zabarella  of  Padua,  whither  he  went,  attended  by 
a  young  Hollander,  his  constant  companion.  After  hearing 
a  course  of  lectures,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  visited 
Rome,  then  returned  to  Geneva  for  a  short  time,  and  soon 
after  to  Holland.  While  on  his  travels,  he  and  his  companion 
carried  with  them  a  Greek  Testament  and  a  Hebrew  Psalter, 
which  they  read  daily,  in  their  exercises  of  devotion.  In 
1587  Arminius  returned  to  Holland,  and  on  repairing  to 
Amsterdam  he  found  that  reports  had  been  circulated  tliere 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  respecting  his  favourable  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  said  tbat  he  had  kissed  the  Pope's  feet ;  that  he  was 
intimate  with  Jesuits ;  that  he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal 
BcHarmine;  and  that  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant 
reli<rion.    All  this  was  entirely  false. 

Ai*minius  found  his  patrons  at  Amsterdam  cold  and  sus- 
picious when  he  first  returned.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
satisfying  them  that  he  had  been  slandered,  and  he  soon 
received  an  invitation  as  minister  in  one  of  the  churches  at 
Amsterdam,  over  which  he  was  placed  in  1588,  being  then 
twenty -eierht  years  of  age.  On  his  netum  from  Italy  he 
had  pasfied  through  Greneva,  where  Beza  gave  him  a  letter 
to  his  patrons,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  him  as  *  animo 
ad  faciendum  oflicium  optime  eomparatus,  si  Domino  Deo 
placeret  ipsius  uti  ad  opus  suum  in  ecclesia  sua  minis- 
terio.' 

Arminius  soon  became  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preacher 
at  Amsterdam.  Mis  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  his  manner, 
his  ardour,  his  distinguished  talents,  and  finished  education, 
all  combined  to  give  him  extensive  popularity  and  influence. 
The  rumoun  which  had  been  set  afloat  concerning  his  in- 
dioation  towards  CathoUctsm  gradually  died  «way,  and  all 


classes  tof  men  united  in  extoUing  his  tsteuU  as  alpneoher 

and  a  p^istor. 

Volkerts  Coomhart,  a  man  of  distinguished  talents  ard 
learning,  who  lived  at  this  time  at  Amsterdam,  was  stroncly 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  at  Geni^a 
and  in  Holland,  and  had  written  much  against  it.    Tv.<i 
ministers  at  Delft,  Arnold  Cornelius  and  Renier  Dunleklok, 
had  undertaken,  in  conference  and  by  writing,  to  oppov* 
Coomhart.    In  order  to  do  this,  however,  as  they  thuusht 
to  the  best  advantage,  they  had  relinquished  the  vienk  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  in  respect  to  the  decretum  aUoiuium,  mi. 
the  doctrine  that  the  decree  of  election  and  reprobati  u 
preceded  all  respect  to  the  fkll  of  man  and  to  his  Qbedicii«\; 
or  disobedience.    This  is  what  has  since  been  called  supri* 
lapsarianism.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ministers  at  L)t\it 
maintained,  not  only  that  God  in  his  decree  reganled  n.aa 
as  created,  but  also  that  he  had  respect  to  his  lapsed  c>  ii- 
dition.    This  is  what  has  since  been  called  sublapsanani^iu. 
The  work  which  the  Delft  ministers  published  at  thi*  titiii-, 
entitled  *  Answer  to  some  Arguments  of  Calvin  and  B(/.i 
on  the  subject  of  Predestination,*  first  gave  rise  to  tl.t  ^* 
denominations  in  the  Christian  church.    The  book  ol  tuo 
Delft  ministers,  containing  strictures  on  the  supriUa|i-a- 
rianism  of  Calvin  and  Beza«  was  sent  by  its  authors  t  * 
Martin  Lydius,  then  professor  of  theology  at  Franeckt  r. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  it;  but  instead  of  undertakini;  1 1 
answer  it   himself,   he  solicited  Arminius  to  defend    .  ^ 
teacher,  Beza.    This  Arminius    was   at  first  incUned   ti 
do;   but,  after  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  answer,  he  ^;> 
pended  his  purpose,   as  his  mind  had  been  filled,  b>   i..e 
perusal  of  the  oook,  with  doubts  or  difficulties  in  retrifl  ti 
some  positions  of  Beza  and  Calvin.    In  1597  Araiiiuus  re- 
paired to  Leyden,  to  confer  with  the  celebrated  F.  Junui^. 
who  was  then  professor  of  theology  there.    The  rv^^olt  .  . 
this  was  a  long  and  amicable  correspondence  on  the  miIm  «-t 
of  decrees,  necessity,  liberty,  &c.,  which  is  published  in  i  . ' 
works  of  Arminius.    Junius  treated  these  subjects  we') 
mildness  and  great  abiUty,  but  he  did  not  satisf^'  the  scriiju*  > 
of  his  friend. 

Uitenbogaert,*  a  very  popular  and  able  minister,  at  this  titi'c 
resident  at  tlie  Hague,  was  known  to  sympathize  in  detri- 
ment and  feelings  with  Arminius.  To  him  Arminius  wr.u-, 
beseeching  him  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  ditficu  ' 
questions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Uitenbogaert,  ^- 
appears  by  the  sequel,  entered  warmly  into  his  views. 

In  1598  Arminius  wrote  his  '  Examen  Modestum  Li>n*-*. 
Perkinsii,  T.  E.,*  or  his  examination  of  a  treatise  in  dcft:u»> 
of  predestination,  which  Perkins,  an  Englishman,  had  y  ^^*- 
lished  under  the  title  of  *  Armilla  Aurea.'  In  1 599  Armii:  i '  % 
ind  his  friend  Uitcubogaert  endeavoured  to  move  the  st  j« .  ^ 
of  Holland  to  order  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  tu  t  .• 
made  by  that  excellent  scholar  Drusitu.  But  in  this  th*  v 
failed,  owing  to  a  strong  suspicion  entertained  by  man)  >r 
the  clergy,  that  they  were  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
opinions  then  prevailing  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 

In  1 600  Arminius  opposed  those  of  his  brethren  who  wer? 
urging  an  annual  subscription  of  all  the  ministers  to  the 
creed  and  catechism  of  the  churches  in  Holland.  In  !<•>  .* 
the  plague  made  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  and  f<)*- 
ticularlv  at  Amsterdam.  Arminius  is  said  to  have  dt>tt  - 
guishea  himself  greatly  by  his  attention  and  kindness  :-> 
thesit'k  and  to  those  who  lost  their  friends.  Daring:  th* 
plague  F.  Junius  and  L.  Trelcatius,  professors  of  di\in.*> 
at  Leyden,  died,  and  the  curators  of  the  univenity  in  1  »•  : 
elected  Arminius  to  fill  the  place  of  Junius.  It  wa.<^  k:  v 
by  the  interposition  of  the  curators  at  Leyden  and  rf  t :  • 
leading  men  in  the  government  of  the  states,  that  the  h\xt  •! 
at  Amsterdam  could  be  persuaded  to  allow  Arminius  *  ■ 
leave  his  church  at  Amsterdam ;  a  fact  which  strongly  ma^'.  • 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  minister. 

It  is  said,  that  F.  Gomar,  a  distinguished  profes^ttr  'f 
theology  in  Leyden  at  this  time,  was  opposed  to  the  elect  ■ 
of  Arminius.  Soon  after  the  new  proressor  entered  on  t..* 
office,  he  and  his  colleague  Gomar  were  brought  to  i 
friendly  conference,  in  which  Arminius  explained  lunt^^c  > ' 
so  plainly  and  fully  against  the  doctrines  of  Pela^ui^  xt.xt 
Gomar  professed  to  be  satisfied.  But  during  the  next  ^  f  z 
Arminius  delivere<l  a  lecture  on  predestination,  in  vhirb  ^  •• 
maintained  that  God  had  etemdily  decreed  to  save  beUe^  rrs 
and  to  punish  the  impenitent ;  the  one  to  the  praise  oT  h  « 
glorious  grace,  the  other  in  order  to  display  his  power  ar  •! 

*  The  name  occiun  in  various  fbrroc:  Uitenboi;arft,  Vili>ttbafmftrT.aa. — ^  • 
bRTe  Mlvpfed  tlwl  oribogra^iliy  which  oeottfi  is  tatm  «kl  IMdi 
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liis  indiffnation  ft^QSt  sin.  Arminius  doubtless  meant  that 
Grod  had  respect  m  his  decree  to  the  belief  of  the  one  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  other.  Gomar  openly  attacked  this  lec- 
ture ;  Arminius  replied ;  and  thus  commenced  a  dispute 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Gomar  carried  it  on  actively 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  students  of  the  university 
soon  became  engaged  in  it,  and  were  divided ;  a  part  held 
with  Gomar,  but  the  majority  with  Arminius,  whose  lecture- 
room  was  always  crowded. 

This  state  of  things  very  naturally  took  hold  of  the  public 
sympathies.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  became  divided, 
as  well  as  the  students  of  the  university ;  but  the  majority 
appear  to  have  taken  the  side  of  Gomar  and  to  have  blamed 
Arminius.  As  the  contest  went  on,  the  teachers  of  religion 
began  first  to  dispute,  then  to  preach  and  write  against 
each  other,  until  all  Holland  was  in  a  state  of  religious  war. 
In  1604  some  theses  of  Arminius  on  the  divinity  of  Christ 
occasioned  him  new  trouble.  The  matter  related  to  the 
epithet  avrMtog  as  applied  to  Christ.  Arminius  explained 
it  according  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  term  occurs, 
very  God  qfvery  God.  His  opponents  gave  it  the  contrary 
interpretation,  that  is, '  One  who  is  God  of  himself,  and  has 
his  essence  from  himself  and  not  from  the  Father.* 


In  1607  the  ministers  of  Gouda  published  a  catechism,    is  appended  the  Judicia  Theologorum  Exteronim,  who  were 


which  for  the  most  part  was  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  was  intended  to  be  simple  and  brief.  Armi- 
nius was  accused  of  favouring  this  catechism,  which,  it  was 
&verred,  would  open  the  flood-gates  to  all  manner  of  error. 
All  these  occurrences  served  to  increase  the  excitement  in 
Holland.  This  finallv  rose  so  high  that  the  States-general 
were  called  upon  by  Arminius  and  Uitenbogaert  to  convoke 
a  general  synod«  before  which  Arminius  might  defend  him- 
self. The  sunreme  court  admitted  Arminius  and  Gomar  to 
a  conference  oefore  them,  and  the  result  was,  that  this 
council  informed  the  States-general  that  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties  were  on  intricate  points  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  them,  a  man  might  be- 
lieve either  one  way  or  the  other  without  forfeiting  his  faith 
or  injuring  the  churoh  dsalvd  fide  et  salvd  ecclesid).  The 
States-general  enjoined  the  parties  to  drop  their  disputes, 
and  to  teach  nothing  against  the  creed  or  the  catechism. 

The  attempt  of  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
putes concerning  religion,  although  well-meant,  was  entirely 
unsuccessful.  Arminius  and  Gomar  still  carried  on  their 
theological  warfare ;  the  students  of  the  university,  of  course, 
followed  their  example,  and  ministers  through  the  country, 
and,  finally,  private  individuals,  became  deeply  engaged,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  this  contest. 

In  the  same  year,  1608,  Arminius  was  summoned  by 
the  States-general  to  appear  before  them  at  the  Hague, 
and  give  them  an  account  of  his  sentiments.  This  he  did 
in  his  famous  '  Dedaratio,*  published  in  his  works.  The 
States-general,  as  a  body,  were  at  this  time  inclined  to 
favour  Arminius.  But  the  disputes  continuing  with  in- 
creased violence,  in  the  next  year  (1609)  they  summoned 
Arminius  and  Gomar  before  them  once  more,  each  accom- 
panied by  four  ministers  of  his  own  party,  in  order  that  they 
might  hold  another  conference  in  their  presence.  This  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  sickness  of  Arminius.  Gomar  and 
his  friends  msisted  on  a  general  synod,  kuowin^  that  they 
hari  a  majority  of  the  clergy  on  their  side.  Uitenbogaert, 
the  special  finend  of  Arminius,  who  was  present  as  one  of 
his  assistants,  warned  the  States  against  being  prejudiced 
by  the  violence  and  the  number  of  the  opponents  of  Armi- 
nius. He  expressed  an  entire  willingness  to  have  a  general 
svnod ;  he  only  remarked,  as  Beza  once  said,  that  ne  did 
Bot  wish  Satan  to  be  the  president  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Armmius  died,  on  the  1 9th  of  October, 
I C09.  His  last  sickness  was  exceedingly  severe.  Exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  body  and  mind  which  he  had  undergone 
during  the  many  years  of  his  theological  warfare,  deeply 
wounded  by  the  iu-reports  which  the  heat  of  dispute  had 
enf^enderod  and  seal  against  him  had  extensively  circu- 
lated, he  fell  under  acomplicationof  diseases— fever,  cough, 
Mrophy,  and  arthritis.    It  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  all 
his  sufferings  he  died  with  great  calmness  and  resignation, 
lamenting  tne  evils  to  which  the  Churoh  had  been  exposed, 
and  earnestly  praying  for  her  peace  and  prosperity.     In  his 
b'lt  will,  made  on  his  death-bed,  he  solemnly  testifies  that 
be  had,  with  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  heart,  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  truth  i  •  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
he  had  never  preached  or  taught  anything  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  contained  in  thenu 
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and  Tendency.   Volumes  1  and  2  :  London,  1825  and  1828. 

3.  Bayle, Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critimie,  tome  1 , 1 73Q. 

4.  Supplement  au  Dictionnau'e  de  M.  ^ayle,  par  J.  C. 
Chaufessie,  tome  1,  1750. 

5.  Schroeckh,  Christliche  Kirohengeschichte  seit  der 
Reformation,  Theil  V.  1806.  ' 

6.  Histoire  abrdg^e  de  la  Reformation  des  Pays  Bas,  tra- 
duite  du  HoUandois  de  Gerard  Brandt,  3  vol.  12mo,  1 726. 

7.  Acta  Synodi  Nationalls  Dordrechti  habits,  to  which 


present  at  the  synod;  ]>ort,  1620,  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sjnod.  Also  D.  Heinsii  Prcfatio  ad  Ecclesias, 
a  narrative  concerning  Arminius  and  his  party,  prefixed 
to  the  Acta  Synodi 

8.  Sim.  Episcopii  Opera  Theologica,  Goudss,  1665,  2 
tom,  fol.,  in  which  are  contained  many  pieces  of  an  histo- 
rical nature  respecting  the  Remonstrants. 

9.  J.  Halesii  Epistol»,  letters  of  John  Hales,  chap- 
lain to  the  English  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and  published 
originally  in  English  in  the  '  Golden  Remains*  of  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton  College,  1659,  4 to.  The 
Latin  edition  (Halesii  Epistol®)  was  published  by  Mosheim 
at  Hamburgh  in  1 724,  and  is  prefaced  by  about  200  pages 
concerning  the  synod  of  Dort  and  the  life  of  Hales. 

10.  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  tendency,  by  James  Nichols.  X/)ndon,  1824,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  This  important  work  gives  the  fullest 
information  on  the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

ARMINIUS.    [See  HsRMAifN.] 

ARMLEY,  a  chapelry  in  the  pariah  and  borough  of 

ARMOmCA,  ARMORICiB  CIVITATES,  the  name 
given,  in  the  time  of  Coesar,  to  the  maritime  districts  uf 
Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris 
(Loire)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine) ;  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic,  ar  mor,  which  means  '  near  tlie 
sea.*  That  injci  of  country  was  occupied  by  several  trilios, 
the  Veneti,  Osismii,  Curiosolites,  Rhedones,  Caletes,  &c., 
who  formed  a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  for- 
tresses were  built  along  the  coast,  and  they  had  a  consi- 
derable fleet,  with  which  they  carried  on  an  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  after  repeated  struggles,  they  formed  part  of 
the  province  called  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  which  was  aflcr- 
warus  subdivided  into  Secunda  and  Tertia ;  the  maritime 
districts  of  this  province  were  styled  Armoricanus  tracius, 
and  nearly  corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modem  French 
provinces  of  Britanny  and  Normandy.  (D'Anville,  Notice 
de  rancienne  GcaUe.)  Maximus,  a  Roman  officer,  having 
revolted  with  the  legions  of  Britain  against  the  JSmperor 
Gratian,  a.d.  383,  passed  into  Gaul  wuh  two  legions  and 
a  large  number  of  islanders,  among  whom  was  one  Conan 
Meriadec  a  chieftain  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  whom 
Maximus  assigned  the  government  of  Armorica,  which 
appears  to  have  included  me  modern  provinces  of  Britanny 
and  western  Normandy.  This  is  the  first  recorded  emigm- 
tion  of  Britons  into  that  province,  which  was  followed  by 
others,  as  Meriadec,  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
his  government  from  Theodosiu8»  after  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mus, induced  many  of  his  countr>'men  to  «y)me  and  settle 
under  his  protection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  thousands  of  Britons, 
driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Pihts  from  the  north,  crossed  the  channel,  and  sought 
refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  Armorica.  That  country, 
left  unprotected  by  the  Roman  emperors,  had  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  under  the  gove;^ment  of  Co- 
nan's  descendants,  and,  favoured  by  its  situation,  had 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  northern  tribes*  who  devastated 
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the  rest  of  GknlL  The  ships  of  Armorica  carried  on  r  oon- 
tiderable  trade  in  those  times,  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity  amidst  the 
general  desolation  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
religion  was  early  propagated  in  Armorica;  Bishops  of 
Dol,  Quimper,  and  Vannes,  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  old  annals  of  the  country  have  pre- 
served the  memory  of  numerous  saints,  whose  Celtic  names 
are  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fresh  emigrations  continuing  to  pour  in  from  Britain, 
the  British  population  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
displaced,  near  the  coast  at  least,  the  original  inhabitants, 
who  withdrew  to  the  interior  districts ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  country  began  to  be  called  Bretaigne  or 
Bretagne,  and  the  people  Bretons.  The  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  567,  in  one  of  itd  canons  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  Breton  and  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The 
successors  of  Conan  were  styled  Counts  of  Bretagne.  The 
French  historians  have  said  that  they  did  homage  to  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign ;  but  this  appears 
doubtful.  At  all  events,  their  vassalage  must  have  been 
merely  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent 
princes,  and  frequently  at  war  with  Clovis  s  successors,  until 
the  country  was  fi  ally  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  The 
name  of  Armorica  hud  long  before  this  event  been  superseded 
by  that  of  Bretagne,  under  which  name  it  again  became 
a  separate  duchy,  with  only  a  nominal  dependence  on  the 
crown  of  France.  [See  Bretagne;  Daru,  Histoire  de 
Bretofffte.'] 

ARMOUR  is  a  term  generally  applicable  to  any  defen- 
sive habit,  used  to  protect  the  person  of  the  wearer  from  the 
attack  of  an  enemy.  The  English  word  for  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  hamen. 

Among  the  more  civilixed  antieut  nations,  brass,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  were  preferred  for  its  fabrication ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  even  gold  was  not  spared. 
Herodotus  (vii.  71)  says  that  the  Libyans  who  assisted 
Xerxes  in  the  great  army  wore  leather  armour,  or  probably 
skins  only  is  meant;  of  which  material,  he  adds(b.  i.  71), 
the  armour  of  the  antient  Persians  also  was  composed. 

But  for  the  earliest  memorials  of  armour  we  must  look  to 
the  sacred  writings,  where  we  find  the  shield,  the  helmet, 
and  the  bieast-plate  used  by  the  Israelites.  Goliath  of  Gath 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  6)  wore  greaves  to  defend  the  legs,  which 
were  also  worn  by  the  warriors  of  other  Asiatic  nations ;  and, 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  by  the  Grecians  in  general.  Homer's 
epithet  of  IvKvtifiUtc  'Axatol  (the  well-greaved  Acbsoi)  is  fami- 
liar to  every  classical  reader.  His  description  of  the  thorax  or 
brea8t-plate  of  Agamemnon,  at  the  beginning  ofthe  eleventh 
book  of  the  Iliad,  shows  that  decorated  armour  was  used  at 
this  early  period.  The  same  conclusion  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  the  description  ofthe  shield  of  Achilles,  and 
it  proves  that  occasionally  great  pains  and  skill  were  em- 
ploye<l  in  decorating  armour.  The  golden  armour  of  Glau- 
cus  (Iliad,  vi.  236)  is  stated  to  be  worth  a  hundred  oxen. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  armour  of  metal  was  confined  to 
kings  and  nobles;  the  helmet  of  Psammetichus  was  of 
brass ;  the  common  soldierv  wore  quilted  linen  for  helmets, 
and  carried  large  wooden  shields.  (Xenonhon,  Anab,  L  8.) 
Tlie  breast'plate  which  Amasis  sent  to  Atnenoea  (Minerva) 
at  Lindos  was  made  of  linen,  on  which  figures  of  animals 
were  woven;  the  ornamental  parts  were  of  cotton -thread 
and  gold.  (Herod,  iii.  47.)  As  to  Greek  armour,  several 
specimens  of  the  helmet  and  cuirass  occur  upon  the  frieze 
of  the  Elgin  marbles;  in  one  instance  (slab  51)  we  have 
a  scaled  cuirass  richly  ornamented.  In  tho  bronzes  of  Siris, 
purchased  from  M.  Brondsted  for  the  British  Museum,  the 
warriors  have  helmets  and  shields  only.  One  has  a  round, 
the  other  an  oval  shield :  their  bodies  are  unclothed. 

The  oomplete  Roman  armour  consisted  of  ihc  helmet, 
shield,  lorica,  and  greaves.  The  lorica  was  originally  of 
leather,  as  we  learn  from  Varro ;  in  the  time  of  Senius 
Tullius,  according  to  Livy,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  body 
armour  was  of  brass.  The  laminated  lorica  was  heavy. 
Tacitus  iHiftt.  lib.  i.)  informs  us,  that  its  weight  was 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  by  some  of  tho  soldiers  in 
the  time  of  Galba:  and  the  emperor  himself,  in  his  old 
age,  found  the  weight  of  his  cuirass  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame.  {Hut.  lib.  i.  c.  35.)  The  Roman  lorica  was  fre- 
quently enriched  on  the  abdomen  with  embossed  figures, 
on  the  breast  with  a  Gorgon's  head  by  way  of  amulet, 
on  the  shoulder-plates  witii  scrolls  of  thunderbolts,  and  on 
the  leather  border  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  lambre-  ^ 


fluins  (or  pendent  Haps)  wHli  lions*  heads ;  and  these  tren 
formed  of  the  precious  metals.  Each  Roman  legion  had  its 
own  device  marked  upon  its  shields.  In  the  time  ofTrajari, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  armour  represented  upon  bu  <  .>- 
lumn.  the  lorica  was  shortened,  being  cut  straight  rou(.d 
above  the  hips.  A  bronze  breast  and  back  plate  of  iUih  kitnl 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  front  of  the 
former  of  which  one  of  the  paps  ofthe  breast  still  remain  v 
like  a  high  -^ttton,  to  which  the  shoulder- plates  were  fasten«< 
which  held  the  back  and  breast  together. 

From  these  fiicts  a  general  notion  will  be  gathered  of  the 
kind  of  body-armour  used  among  the  antient  nations.  !U:t 
as  to  the  minute  varieties  of  it,  which  are  to  be  fuun-l  in 
statues,  or  upon  gems,  coins,  vases,  and  other  rcpreM.*nu- 
tions,  exhibiting  the  differences  and  peculiarities  which  i  \- 
isted,  according  to  the  time,  the  country,  or  the  pm^rn?.*^  ^^ 
improvement  among  the  people,  the  details  would  be  t:.!- 
less.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts  will  be  mettt'jiu! 
under  the  proper  heads,  such  as  Shield,  Hklmkt.  &<*. 

Upon  the  history  of  defensive  armour,  as  it  was  worn  a 
England,  we  shall  be  more  minute.  The  eariy  Brit^tn^  * 
believed  to  have  used  none  except  the  shield.  Sir  San.u  i 
Meyrick,  on  the  authority  of  Aneurin,  the  British  hrrl, 
saya,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ilengist  and  mb.*r% 
wore  many  of  them  loricae  of  leather  and  four  comerrd  ! .-. 
mets.  This  armour,  he  thinks,  was  probably  act;:.  .  ( 
through  the  alliance  of  their  fathers  with  the  Rotr.  r.  . 
under  Carausius  and  his  successors.  Aneurin  yay?  t- 
Hengistwore  scale-armour.  .A  very  early  illuminated  n  ±- 
nuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  603,  represent-  •. 
warrior  exactly  answering  this  description.  Drawing*' *^»f '  • 
eighth  century  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldier  with  »  t 
any  other  defensive  armour  than  the  shield  and  he*iinr\ 
which  latter.  Sir  Samuel  Merrick  remarks,  seeoM,  in  «:«•''•<. 
ral,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  leather,  and  t.%  '^'''-i 
omitted  even  in  representations  of  battles.  Hts  oflW:-  *  * 
arms  are  the  sword  and  the  spear.  The  form  of  the  «h*  ! 
at  this  period  is  always  oval ;  it  is  usually  surroun<Vrl  »•« 
a  broad  rim  on  the  outside,  and  has  a  sharp  bosa  pr«>jc  c 
iVom  the  middle,  both  of  metal;  the  materials  were  w-  :. 
covered  vdth  leather.  One  of  the  laws  of  iSthebtan  p'  • 
hibits  tlie  making  of  shields  of  sheep*s^ktn,  undt- r  »  . 
penalty  of  thirty  shillings.  The  helmet,  as  it  is  comm 
represented  in  drawings  of  this  era,  appears  to  ba\c  u 
nothing  more  than  a  cap  of  leather,  with  the  f\ir  titrr.  . 
outwards;  but  personages  of  rank  had  one  of  a  conical  (^ .-  . 
made  of  metal  and  gilt. 

When  the  tunic  supplanted  the  lorica.  Sir  Samuel  \\  - 
rick  observes,  the  Roman  pectoral  was  still  recaine«l.  :     ! 
called  halj-beajih  or  beojij,  'neck-guard;'  b|ieoft-b€*'. 
'defence  for  the  breast;*  and  bpeojr-jiocc,  *bn&aa(-plat. 
It  may  be  seen  on  a  warrior  in  an  illumination  in  a  mr 
script  of  tlie  Cottonian  Library,  marked  Tiberiua,  B.  x .. 
which  the  resemblance  to  tho  Roman  pectoral  is  quito  ni  - 
fest.    The  Saxon  authors,  he  continues  ( Crit,  Inqufrti  *  • 
Ant,  Armour,  Introd.  p.  Ixiii.),  are  by  no  meana  e%v 
with  respect  to  the  form  or  materials  of  the  breaiuc-irt  •  '  . 
but  the  epithet  applied  to  such  as  were  of  metal  U  *  r  - 
Others  are  mentioned  which  are  said  to  have  been  *  nn  . 
or  shaggy/  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  hav«    .- 
formed  of  wool  or  hair,  or  perhaps  of  undressed  hidn. 

Notwithstanding  these   remarks,  the  wonrd    loriea    f-- 
quently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  most  emtncnc  S»\ 
authors,  and  sometimes  is  mentioned  in  terras  vhirii  luir 
imply  that  it  was  made  of  metal.    Aldhelm,  who  1i^«h^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century*  in  some  muLnaar.'  - 
lines  iPoet.nonnullOt  12mo.  MogunL  1601,  p.  31,  IM  J.<^'^ 
ca),  speaks  of  a  warrior's  vesture  whidi  ^ared  not  c^* 
drawn  from  the  long  quivers : — 

'  ——  En  I  vestb  TtUgi  •eraont  voeftbor } 

Whether  this  was  the  scaled*annour,  such  as  wttn   ^* 
Hengist,  or  that  made  of  flat-rings  in  tlie  Phnrgioi  9X*\ 
(as  designated  in  Hope's  Costume),  is  not  quite  clear.      1 1 
an  illuminationt  however,  of  the  eighth  centurr,  a  k::^- 
habited  in  a  tunic  covered  with  Hal  rings  eecttfs;  azni 
another  manuscript  of  that  period  siofiilar  armour  on  an. 
(See  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Claud.  B.  iv.,  and  Cleopatrs,  i 
viii.)    The  Saxon  authors  call  this  s^ehpyn^e^  bifo,  .r 
*  ringed  byrne.'     Some  illuminations  seem  to  ahmr  chat  tt- 
rings  were  worn  edgewise,  (compare  the  MS,  Cleopatn.  i . 
viii.),  and  in  either  case  the  name  is  equally  applicable. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  eentury»  tLa  conmn. 
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taent  of  bis  relgn»  ond  the  hauberk  \nth  rings  set  edgewise 
came  into  general  fashion.  The  shape  of  the  shield  became 
somewhat  shortened,  and  often  more  angular  on  each  side 

at  the  top.  . 

Richard  I.,  In  his  first  seal,  appears  in  a  hauberk  of  nngs 
Set  edgewise,  from  under  which  falls  the  drapenr  of  his 
tunic ;  in  the  second  seal  he  has  the  same  without  drapery ; 
In  both  he  is  represented  with  chausses ;  in  the  first, 
wearing  a  conical  helmet,  but  with  its  apex  somewhat 
rounded :  in  the  second,  with  a  cylindrical  one,  surmounted 
by  the  planta-^enista  (or  broom-plant)  in  reference  to  his 
name,  and  having  an  aventaille  or  plate  to  protect  the  face. 

The  great  seal  of  John  affords  the  first  example  of  an 
Enirlisirking  wearing  asurcoat;  it  is  put  over  a  hauberk 
of  rings  set  edgewise.  Surcoats  are  supposed  tt)  have  ori- 
ginated with  the  Crusaders,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing the  many  different  nations  ser\ing  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  and  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  iron  armour,  so 
apt  to  heat  excessively  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  Besides  the  surcoat,  the  hauketon  was  a  military 
Ifarment  in  great  esteem  during  this  reign.  Thus,  in  a 
Wanlrobe  account  dated  in  1212,  we  find  a  pound  of  cotton 
was  expended  in  stufllng  an  aketon  belonging  to  King  John, 
which  cost  twelve  pence,  and  the  quilting  of  the  same  was 
charged  at  twelve  pence  more.  John  is  represented  with  a 
cylindrical  helmet,  but  without  any  covering  over  his  face. 
The  monument  in  the  Temple  church  ascribed  to  Geoffrey 
de  Magnavilla,  or  Mandeville.  which  appears  to  be  about 
this  period,  has  one  very  similar,  but  with  a  nasal  and 
cheek-pieces. 

Henry  lll.'s  great  seals  afford  us  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  ouvrages  de  pourpninterie,  which  came  more 
into  fashion  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  His  hau- 
berk and  chausses  are  of  this  padded  work,  stitched.  On 
his  first  seal  his  helmet  is  represented  as  with  the  visor  or 
aperture  for  sight,  not  in  the  aventaille,  but  in  the  helmet 
itself,  while  the  latter  has  merely  perforations  for  the  breath, 
and  is  therefore  fixed  at  the  lower  part.  His  second  seal 
exhibits  him  in  a  cyhndrical  helmet  of  a  more  perfect  form, 
the  aventaille,  which  contains  both  the  be  fore- mentioned  con- 
veniences, being  apparently  made  to  open  and  shut  by  means 
of  hinges  and  a  clasp.  This  seal  of  Henry  III.  also  repre- 
sents him  in  a  surcoat.  A  remarkable  monumental  efli«ry  of 
a  knight  of  this  rei^n,  in  the  armour  of  rings  set  edgewise, 
occurs  in  the  church  of  Malvern  in  Worcestershire.  The 
monumental  figure  of  Richard  Longesp^c,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  in  1224,  is  another  specimen.  *The  horse  soldiers, 
at  this  time,*  says  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  'consisted  of  the  heavy 
chivalry,  who  were  the  knights,  and  completely  covered  with 
mail,  or,  as  Matthew  Paris  expresses  it,  ad  unguem  armato9, 
the  face  and  left  hand  excepted.'  In  a  manuscript,  entitled 
The  Livf!x  of  the  0/fas,  written  by  Matthew  Paris  (MS.  Cotton. 
Nero.  D.  i.),  and  of  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  the  knights  appear 
generally  in  garaboised  armour  (padded  work,  stitched),  with 
surcoats,  and  wearing  shin-pieces  or  greaves  of  steel.  One, 
however,  is  in  a  haulierk,  with  hood  and  chausses  of  flat  con- 
tiguous rin}i[s,  and  probably  this  is  the  latest  example  of  such 
armour  being  worn.  Some  appear  with  visors,  consisting  of 
a  convex  plate  of  steel,  on  which  is  a  cross,  with  perforations 
for  the  sight,  and  punctures  for  the  breath,  tied  upon  the  hood. 
Others  have  a  nasal  skulloap,  though  not  the  latest  represen* 
tation  of  this  defence ;  and  others  the  cvlindrical  helmet 
common  to  this  period.  The  helmets  of  the  kings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  a  crown  at  top.  They  have  all, 
too,  those  coverings  fbr  the  knees  called  poleyns.  This 
word  is  often  erroneously  confounded  with  poulaines,  which 
were  the  long  points  at  the  toes  of  shoes,  worn  in  Richard  II.*s 
time,  as  well  as  anterior  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  following 
passage  from  Carolus  Blessensis,  in  Lobineau*s  Hist,  Bre 
tas^n^,  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  that  they  were  for  the  knees :  *  Fecit 
sibi  per  Oliverium  auferri  s\  genibus  polenas,  et  antebrachia 
'1  hrachiis :'  He  caused  Oliver  to  take  the  poleyns  from  his 
knees,  and  the  vambraces  from  his  arms.  Pourpointing,  or 
elaborate  jttitching,  it  appears,  became  at  this  time  a  tradet 
and  there  were  several  pourpointers  in  Paris  and  London. 
The  use  of  the  pourpoint  seems  greatly  to  have  gained 
ground,  and  the  military  in  the  dehneations  of  this  and  the 
next  reign  are  almost  constantly  depicted  in  it  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says, '  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  illumina- 
tiotis  of  this  period,  the  archers  are  represented  wearing 
leathern  %-e»ts  over  their  hauberks  of  edge-ringed  mail. 
Th<M6  appear  to  have  been  the  jack  in  its  primary  Ibrm, 
which  originated  with  the  English,  and  which  afterwards 


assumed  a  shape  so  cumbersome.  From  the  Chronicle  of 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  composed  about  the  time  of  Ricliard  II ., 
we  leam  that  it  continueu  to  be  worn  over  the  hauberk,  f^r 
he  says, '  S'avoit chascun  un  iacque  par  dessus  son  haubert,' 
—each  had  a  jack  above  his  hauberk.    This  small  vest  was 
called  jacket,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  time,ja^u«/ant<t.  as 
was  the  jacaue^  jacquemardus  and  jacobus.   The  monu men t 
of  Eudo  de  Arsic,  who  died  about  the  latter  part  of  this  rei;:n, 
seems  to  represent  him  in  the  jacque.     He  is  clad  in  xnui\ 
and  wears  this  garment,  which  is  made  with  slee\cs,  sits  clii*c 
to  the  body,  is  buttoned  down  the  fVont,  and  has  a  purkcri'I 
skirt  reaching  to  the  knees.   In  later  times  it  was  gtnetu.ly 
of  leather,  for  Cotjuillart,  an  old  French  writer,  '  mi  te* 
Droits  nouveaux,*  describes  it  as  of  chamois,  extertdtnj;  twi 
the  knees,  and  stufi'ed  with  flocks,  so  as  to  be  a  kutd  o( 
pourpoint.    During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  the  sh:  pe 
of  the  helmet  underwent  a  partial  chancre,  takmg  the  t-  :ui 
of  a  truncated  cone  on  the  top  of  a  cylinder :  the  aperttift-s 
for  the  sight  were  horizontal,  and  pierced  in  the  tTansvt:>e 
part  of  a  cross  that  ornamented  the  front.    The  cru>ade  .n 
this  rc'gn,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  seems  toha\e  ititr»- 
duced  a  new  and  most  ingenious  species  of  armour.  pt"t)a» 
bly  of  Asiatic  discovery,  and  still  worn  by  those  nations  at  the 
present  day.     This  was  the  interlaced  rings,  uhicb.  a*  «!»*- 
pendent  on  each  other,  did  not  require  to  be  sewn  to  an 
under  garment.    The  earliest  specimen  he  considers  to  l<v 
the  monumental  efhsy  of  De  lisle,  in  Rampton  chur  h, 
Cambridgeshire,  which  exhibits  him  in  the  ttat  coif  «•  rr* 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  but  made,  as  ^cil  as 
his  hauberk  and  chausses,  of  interlaced  chain.    The  ftlt3"« 
of  his  shield,  however,  is  that  of  the  close  of  Henry  HI.  s 
reign,  and,  with  his  surcoat,  is  ornamented  with  his  armor  lU 
bearings.    The  cAape/ </tf/<?r  continued  to  be  used  in  \h^% 
reign.      The  chanfron,  or  armour  for  the  horse's  h«*.*(i 
and  face,  first  occurs  in  the  clause-roll  of  the  fifty  four :n 
Henry  III. 

Considerable  improvements  were  made  in  armour  duhne 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards.   Ailettes,  or  «hou.^lt  "- 
pieces,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  in  that  of  Edviatd  I. 
In  Edward  II.*s  time,  armour  appears  to  have  afcum'*! 
a   mixed  character,    being  neither   altogether  mail   t\  t 
wholly  plate.   Armures defer,  toward  the  close  of  this  rt-  ;:r.. 
became  the  distinctive  term,  among  the   French  wijt»r*. 
for  plate-armour.    The  Florentitie  annals,  says  Sir  Sar^v.- . 
Meyrick,  consider  the  year  1315  as  remsrkable  for  a  xkm 
regulation  in  armour,  by  which  every  horseman  who  ««>rt  t.. 
battle  was  to  have  his  helmet,  breastplate,  gauntlets.  cu>^  ^. 
and  jambes  all  of  iron,  a  precaution  which  was  taken  t  i 
account  of  the  disadvantages  their  cavalry  had  sul!t"<<i 
from  wearing  light  armour  at  the  battle  of  (Jatino :  bi.t  t.  .< 
usage  did  not  find  its  way  into  general  practice  in  Fur*  i ' 
for  at  least  ten  years  after.    The  seal  of  Edward  Pnmv    ** 
Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  HI.,  represents  him  ♦' 
ailettes  on  which  are  his  arms,  in  the  same  manner  a*  F    • 
mund  Crouchback  is  exhibited  in  Westminster  Abbey.  ::-  . 
in  a  missal  belonging  to  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq.    VS  :    t 
is  curious  in  this  is  the  early  representation  of  tl>e  mat:  • 
lieres,  or  pieces  put  on  the  breast,  from  which  depot       ! 
chains,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the  sword-hilt,  un<l  :   ^ 
other  to  the  scabbard.     The  armour  at  the  close  of  v  % 
reign  may  bo  seen  in  an  initial  letter  of  a  grant  fh>m  K:   ^ 
Edward  II.,  constituting  his  brother,  Thomas  de  Brother  • 
Marshal  of  England.  (See  the  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Uhr-.*  - . . 
Nero,  DM.)  In  the  chancel  of  Ash  church,  in  Kent,  i«  :  •  . 
monumental  effigy  of  a  knight  which  exhibits  still  funl:  -r 
the  progress  toward  plate- armour. 

The  helmet  on  the  seal  of  Edward  II.  is  of  a  cylindr  -rl 
form,  with  a  grated  or  pierced  aventaille  and  visor  at  tar  hi  i  : 
a  clasp  which  fastens  this  on  the  right  side  is  very  %:«..•-. 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  other  it  was  retained  by  htn  j*-- 
It  was  very  much  the  custom  during  this  reign  to  wear  •  .•* 
the  armour  the  cointisse,  or  surcoat,  ornamented  with  i. 
warrior's  arms. 

The  monumental  eifigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  who  dnv:  •; 
1329,  exhibits  the  fashion  in  which  armour  was  worn  at  ?! 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  si»»i}-r 
which  is  the  figure  on  the  monument  of  a  kniuht  in  It   ' 
c  unh,  in  Sussex.    The  splendid  manner,  it  is  obs^^nr  ! 
which  some  of  the  knights  of  this  period  chose  to  haw  ;...  - 
armour  made  proved  sometimes  fatal  to  them.     Fn* ->  -: 
tells  us,  that  *  Raymond,  nephew  to  Pope  Clement,  ^  .•> 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  for  li* 
beautiful  armour.'    The  monument  of  Sir  Olirer  Ingham. 
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with  the  sharpened  horns  of  the  dorcat  fSee  Antklop8» 

e.  70J.  and  knotted  clubs.  The  Libyans  had  their  soears 
ardened  at  the  end  by  fire.  The  Paphlagoniana,  Irhnr- 
gians,  and  Thracians,  had  spears,  javelins,  and  dag|;er8.  In 
the  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  tre  find  chariots 
anned  with  scythes  mentioned.    (Xenophon,  Anab.  I.  8.) 

The  Grecian  armies  were  composed  of  various  sorts  of  sot* 
diery.  In  the  earliest  ages,  as  we  see  from  Homer,  the  chief 
personages  often  fought  in  chariots ;  hut  this  practice  seems 
not  to  have  existed  in  the  historical  ages.  The  cavalry  of 
Thessaly  and  that  of  Macedonia  obtained  the  highest  repu- 
tbtion  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  with  this  cavalry  that 
Alexander  mainly  defeated  both  the  troops  of  the  Persian 
king  and  those  of  the  rulers  of  the  Penj*ab.  With  the  age 
of  Alexander  elephants  were  brought  into  use,  and  they 
were  employed  both  by  Pyrrhus  the  Greek  King  of  Epirus, 
and  by  Hannibal  also,  in  their  invasions  of  Italy.  The 
Greek  foot  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  the  terms  oirXirm 
(fioplitai),  those  who  wore  armour,  and  carried  broad  shields 
analong  spears ;  and  ^iXoi  (psiloi),  the  light  troops,  who, 
with  no  otner  protection  than  a  helmet,  were  armed  with 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  The  viXrafrrat  (peUastca)^ 
who  carried  the  pelt®,  or  narrow- pointed  shields,  and  spears, 
were  a  species  of  lijjht  troops,  and  considered  as  an  inter- 
mediate kind.  The  heavy-armed  foot  were  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Grecian  armies. 

The  Greek  speai-s  were  generallv  of  ash,  with  a  leaf- 
shaped  head  of  metal,  and  furnished  with  a  pointed  ferrule 
at  the  butt,  with  which  they  were  stuck  into  the  ground. 
Pausanias  saw  a  spear  in  the  temple  of  Miner\'a  at  Phase1is» 
said,  according  to  the  legend,  to  have  belonged  to  Achilles, 
the  blade  and  ferule  of  which  were  of  copper.  The  same 
diligent  and  credulous  observer  saw  a  knife  at  Nicomedia, 
altogether  made  of  copper,  which  once  belonged  to  Memnon ; 
that  is,  it  was  a  very  old  knife,  kept  as  a  curious  piece  of 
antiquity.  The  Macedonians  had  a  particularly  long  spear 
called  trapiaaa  (sarissa),  which  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits 
in  length.  (See  Polybius  for  this  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  notes  to  the  Onoma^ticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  v.  eapt<r<ra.} 

Swords,  spears,  javelins,  bows,  and  slings,  were  the  of- 
fensive arms  of  the  Romans,  whose  infantry  soldiers  were 
divided  into  hastatu  who  fought  with  spears;  principeg, 
who  led  the  van ;  tnarii^  the  third  line ;  velites,  the  light 
troops ;  fundiiores,  the  slingers ;  and  sagittariU  the  archers. 
Their  cavalry  used  the  javelin  on  horseback.  The  arrows 
of  the  sagittarii  had  not  only  their  pikes  barbed,  but  were 
furnished  with  little  hooks  just  above,  which  easily  entered 
the  flesh,  but  tore  it  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw 
them  out.  What  ereatly  contributed  to  render  the  Romans 
masters  of  the  world,  was,  that  as  they  successively  fought 
against  all  nations,  tliey  renounced  their  own  arms  and  me- 
thods of  fightine  wherever  they  met  with  better.  Romulus, 
after  the  war  with  the  Sabines,  is  said  by  Plutarch  (Romulus, 
21)  to  have  adopted  the  broad  buckler  of  that  nation,  in- 
stead of  the  Argolic  buckler  {asfis  Argolica),  which  the 
Romans  had  us^  till  that  time :  a  story  of  Uttle  historical 
value,  but  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  that  the  Romans  im- 
proved their  military  art  by  adopting  the  best  things  from 
other  nations,  and  that  they  traced  this  policy  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  their  national  existence. 

The  early  Saxons»  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
besides  the  buckler  and  dagger,  used  a  sword  bent  in  the 
manner  of  a  scythe  ;  but  their  descendants  soon  changed  it 
for  one  that  was  long,  straight,  and  broad,  double-edged, 
and  pointed.  The  ordinaiy  weapons  of  the  Saxons,  after 
their  arrival  in  our  island,  for  the  infantry,  were  spears, 
axes,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  swords.  Few  of  the  in- 
fantry had  any  other  defensive  armour  than  small  round 
shields  with  spikes  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  were  more 
nntformly  armed  with  long  spears  which  they  carried  in 
their  right  hands,  and  swords  which  hung  by  a  belt  on  their 
left  sides. 

The  arms  of  the  Normaxis  differed  hut  little  from  those  of 
^e  Saxons ;  their  spears  or  lances  were  usually  made  of 
some  light  strong  wood,  pointed  with  steel,  very  sharp,  and 
mil-tempered;  to  these,  with  the  sword  and  dirk,  they 
added  the  cross-bow,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  ar- 
ticle Arcbsry.  The  Normans  also  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  field-artillery,  consisting  of  instruments  or 
machines  from  which  darts  and  stones  were  thrown  to  a 
considerable  diatanee :  to  which,  also,  they  added  arrows 
beaded  with  combustible  matter  for  firing  towns  and  ship* 
ping. 


Oar  miltlailr  weapooe  ^eie  probaUy  hut  littk  altcnd  tiU 
the  time  of  Edward  I^  when  the  EngUsh  long*bo«aeema  to 
have  been  adopted,  or  rather  arrived  at  its  proper  use. 

Gunpowder  was  inTented  in  the  ^hirteentVsod  the  larger 
sort  of  fire-arms  in  the  fourteenth  century :  these  will  be 
separately  treated  of  under  the  head  of  A»tilu(KY. 

jPortable  or  hand  fire^anss,  to  which  we  shall  coofioe 
ourselves  at  present,  were  not  invented  till  a  oeatury  ha«r. 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  a  Memoir  in  the  Arefutologia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  has  collected  most  of  Ibe  hcui* 
tered  notices  to  be  found  in  military  writers  relating  to  their 
introduction.  He  has,  indeed,  given  the  very  year  of  their 
invention,  upon  the  authority  S[  an  eye-witnesc.  *  It  «jia 
in  1430,'  says  Bilius,  'that  they  were  contrived  hy  the 
Lucquese  when  besieged  by  the  Florentines ;'  and  we  shall 
find  that  not  only  is  the  credit  of  the  first  conception  ul 
these  weapons  due  to  the  Italians,  but  most  of  the  subse- 
quent improvements. 

A  French  translation  of  Qutntns  Curtius,  written  in  1468, 
preserved  among  the  Bumey  MSS.  in  the  Britith  Museum, 
exhibits  two  warriors  in  one  of  its  ilhiminations,  who  hear 
the  earliest  representations  of  hand  fire-arms  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  *  they  appear  to  be  hand-guns. 
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The  following  is  ^e  enumeration  of  the  difierenl  _ 
portable  fire-arms  and  their  acoompanimeBta,  almoei  all  «>f 
which  have  been  engraved  by  Skelton,  in  his  Syecimwu  *  f' 
Amu  and  Armour,  Hand-cannon,  hand-gun,  arquebas 
arquebus  &  croc,  haquebut,  demi-haque,  nuaque^wheel*UAk« 
currier,  snaphaunoe,  caliver,  eaiabine,  eselopatte»  fiial.  mufr- 
quetoon,  fowling-piece,  petronel,  blunderhus.  dragoii,  hand- 
mortar,  dag,  pistol,  tricker-loek,  fire-lock,  arlf  InaiiiMfc  eur, 
ikncv-gun,  musket-arrows,  match-box,  powder>hem  and  tUsi.. 
touch-box,  bandeleers,  cartridges,  patron,  sweynea^athers 
and  bayonet.  The  reooUeetion  of  the  laet,  Uiat  pAtui^ 
(small  pots)  had  been  sometimes  used  for  eastittg  the  Greek 
fire,  was  likely  to  lead  to  some  more  dextanms  JawentMrn. 
The  Emperor  Leo,  in  his  Tactics,^  xiz.  §  6,  ««p9  »atyix**c. 
on  sea-JIghi,  describing  the  use  made  of  artiflcal  fire»  in 
vessels  employed  in  pursuit  after  a  naval  battle,  aays»  *  on 
the  prows  of  such  vessels  were  placed  ^ifmmc  {tipkomm^  laifre 
tubes ;  they  were  of  copper,  through  whieh  theae  fitea  w^n 
blown  into  the  enemies*  ships.*  Anna  Gonaena  iA^kx. 
I.  xiii.)  says, '  that  soldiers  were  supplied  witfi  cwpyer  tebee, 
and  blew  artificial  fire,  in  the  same  way,  upon  tfaaurentanes 
in  battles  on  land/  Here  we  have,  undenbtadly,  ^la  ecifin 
of  fire-arms. 

The  hand'canncn  was  a  simple  tube  tied  on  a  etnight 
stock  of  wood,  about  three  feet  in  lengdi.  It  vaa  ftniaabed 
with  touch-hole,  trunnions,  and  cascahle,  like  a  lasge  can- 
non. The  touch-hole  was,  in  the  fini  mataaes^  ai  top;  but 
the  liability  of  the  priming  to  be  blown  away  M  to  i&e  im- 
provement of  plft^ng  a  small  pan  under  tbe  righ^  wkis  D 
hold  the  powder.  This  pan  was  the  first  step  to  tha  iawn* 
tion  of  the  gun-lock. 

The  hand-gun  was  an  improremeiit  on  die  haDd-eaamin. 
It  was  cast  in  brass,  and,  as  a  tube,  wasof  fwaiar  Unph  ; 
a  flat  piece  of  brass,  made  to  tun  upon  a  pto,  oumni  iW 
pan  wnidi  contained  the  powdear:  it  had  aba tha«ddiiiaa 
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of  II  pteee  of  hnai  flted  en  fhe  bvMoht  and  ptrfontedto 
taitire  the  aim.  The  haad-gon  appeari  to  hare  been  in  use 
in  Enghoid  at  least  as  early  as  1446.  The  Greeks  made 
1XM  of  it  to  great  advantage  in  their  hut  deftnce  of  Conitan- 
tinople  in  1453. 

As  soon  as  the  band-ran  bad  receired  a  eontrivanoe  sug** 

gested  by  the  trigger  of  the  cross-bow,  to  convey  with  otftahlty 

and  instantaneous  motion  the  burning  match  to  the  pan»  it 

nc<|uired  the  appellation  of  arqudnit,  corrupted  intobirqne- 

bns.  Previous  to  this  invention,  the  match  had  been  hem  in 

the  hand  in  using  the  hand-gun  as  well  as  the  hand^cannon. 

Hie  arquebus  is  first  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines,  in 

his  AecotPtt  of  the  Baiile  of  Morat  in  1476.    In  England, 

on  the  fint  fbrmation  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  in  1485, 

one-half  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  other  with 

arquebuses.    At  the  battle  of  Fonmoe,  in  1495,  we  read  of 

iikount^  arquebusien.    A  large  party  of  arquebusiers  are 

seen  in  the  picture  at  Windsor  wmeh  represents  King 

Henry  YIlI/s  pmosasion  to  meet  Francis  L.   between 

Quisnes  and  Aiures.    Thewqaebus,  like  the  huid-cannon 

Mid  hand-gun,  being  fired  from  the  cheat,  while  its  butt 

remained  etraight,  the  eye  oocddwith  difficulty  only  bo 

brou^t  suflieiently  near  to  the  barxeL  to  afford  «  perfect 

aim.    By  giving  to  the  butt  a  hooked  form,  the  barrel  was 

elevated,  while  the  horizontal  position  would  be  retained. 

This  idea  originating  with  the  Germans,  gave  name  to  the 

fire-arms  Uius  constructed,  juid  was  thence*  by  the  English 

termed  a  haquebut,  hakebul,  hagbut,  or  hagbush.    The 

invention  as  well  as  the  name  was  known  in  England  as 

early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  III.    We  find  numerous 

haquebutters  in  the  English  army  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  demihaque  was  a  kind  of  long  pistol,  the  butt-end  of 
which  was  made  to  curve  so  as  almost  to  become  a  semi- 
circle. The  demibiCques  were  smaller,  and  probably  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  haquebuts,  the  diameter  of  the 
barrel  being  much  less.  In  the  Gesia  Orayorumt  printed 
in  1594,  we  are  told  diey  cartied  bullets,  and  sometimes 
half  shots. 

The  musquet  was  a  Spanish  invention.  It  is  said  to  have 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  to  have 
contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  decide  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Its  use,  however,  seems  for  a  while  to  have  been 
confined.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  generally  adopted 
till  the  duke  of  Alba  took  upon  himself  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1567.  M.  de  Strozzi,  Colonel- General 
of  the  French  infantry  under  Charles  IX.,  introduced  it 
into  France.  The  first  Spanish  muaquets  had  straight 
atocks ;  the  French,  curved  ones.  Their  form  was  that  of 
the  haqtiebnt,  but  so  long  and  heavy,  that  something  of  sup- 
port #as  raquired ;  and  hence  originated  the  r«</,  a  staff 
the  height  of  a  man*s  shoulder,  with  a  kind  of  ibrk  of  iron 
at  tfie  top  to  leeeive  the  muaquet,  and  a  ferule  at  bottom  to 
aceadf  it  in  ihe  giound.  On  a  msfch,  when  the  niece  was 
shouldei^,  the  vest  was  at  first  carried  in  the  rignt  hand, 
and  subasqueatiy  hong  upon  the  wrist  by  means  of  a  loop 
tied  mMlsr  its  head.  A  sunilar  rest  had  been  first  used  by 
the  mounted  avqaebusiers.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
long  aAetv  the  Enghah  musqueteer  was  a  most  encumbered 
soldier.  Me  had,  besides  the  unwieldy  weapon  itself,  his 
eoene  povAsr  for  loading,  in  a  flask ;  his  fine  powder  for 
pritning,  an  a  tQ|ioh-bax ;  his  buUeta  in  a  leathern  bag,  the 
atringa  of  whieh  he  had  to  draw  to  get  at  them  4  while  in 
his  hand  was  his  bnniing  match  and  his  musouet  reat ;  and 
when  he  had  disehaiged  his  piece*  he  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  order  to  defend  himsel£  Hence  it  became  a  question  ibr 
a  long  time,  even  among  military  men,  whether  the  bow 
did  not  deserve  a  prelbrenoe  over  the  musquet. 

An  ingemaua  eontrivanoe  to  supnlant  the  match-lock  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  This  was  the  toAeel- 
ioekt  iuventad  in  Italy.  M.  de  Bellai  informs  us,  that  one 
of  the  first  occaaions  on  which  it  was  used  was  in  152 1,  when 
Fdpe  Leo  X.  and  the  Smperer  Charles  V.  confederated 
against  Franee,  and  their  treopa  laid  siege  to  Parma,  which 
was  defeaded  by  the  l^uquis  de  Foix.  it  was  a  small  ma- 
ehine  for  exeiftiDg  apsdm  of  fire  by  the  friction  of  a  furrowed 
wheel  of  aCeel  agamat  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  which, 
firoa  such  application,  acquired  the  name  of  oyrites  or  fire- 
•tona.  The  spring  which  turned  this  wheel  was  attached 
to  it  by  a  chain,  formed  like  those  in  watches,  and  was 
mound  upon  the  axle^  or,  as  the  term  was,  '  spanned  *  with 
a  somU  lever  caUed  a  spanner.  This  instrument  had  at 
one  end  a  hole,  made  square  to  correspond  with  the  project- 
ing aslenf  the  iteel  awlbeipg  9djusted,  was  moved  in  the 


direetion  o^  a  sonw,  which  made  the  wheel  tvnAve,  and  a 
Uttle  slider  that  covered  the  pan  retire  firom  over  it  llie 
spanner  waa  then  removed,  as  the  wheel  was  held  by  a 
catch  connected  with  the  trigger,  and  the  cock,  like  that  in 
nlbdem  firelooks,  except  having  its  position  reversed,  con- 
taining the  pyrites,  was  brought  down  upon  the  wheel, 
which,  rapidly  revolving,  grated  against  the  pyrites  and  eli- 
cited the  fire.  Wheel-locka  were  for  a  long  time  chiefly 
manufactured  in  Germany.  They  were  certainly  brought 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Henr^  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  inventories  under  the  name  of  *  fier- 
locke.'  Benvenuto  Cellini  {Msmairs,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  Roscoe*s 
transL)  mentions  his  mounting  a  brown  Turkish  horse,  and 
placing  a  wheel-lock  arquebus  at  the  pummel  of  the  saddle, 
in  the  year  1530. 

The  Currier,  or  currier  of  tear ^  is  another  species  of  fire- 
arm first  noticed  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Wentworth  to  Queen 
Mary  (see  the  Hardmck  State  Papers),  while  writing  re- 
specting the  siege  of  Calais.  It  is  again  noticed  in  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  operations  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elisabeth.  (Birch's  Memoirs.)  The  earliest  account  of  it  is 
given  in  a  work  entitled  The  Knowledge  and  Conduct  qf 
fVarree,  printed  in  1578.  Sir  John  Smith,  in  his  Animad" 
versions  on  the  Writings  of  Captain  Barwick,  describes  it 
as  of  the  same  calibre  and  strength  as  the  arquebus,  but 
with  a  longer  barrel. 

Grose  observes,  that  the  Snaphaunce  derived  its  name 
fiom  the  troops  who  made  use  of  it.  These  were  a  set  of 
marauders  whom  the  Dutch  termed  enaphans  or  *  poultry- 
stealers.*  The  use  of  the  match-lock  exposed  them  to  this 
inconvenience,  that  the  light  from  the  burning  match 
pointed  ont  their  position,  and  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  wheel-look  from  its  expense.  In  this  dilemma  thev 
formed  the  snaphaunce  from  a  study  of  the  wheel-lock.  A 
flat  piece  of  steel,  furrowed  in  imitation  of  the  wheel,  was 
placed  on  a  steel  post,  which,  being  screwed  beyond  the  pan, 
was  made  moveable.  Then  the  furrowed  piece  being  brought 
to  stand  o\ez  it,  on  pulling  the  trigger,  the  flint,  mich  they 
substituted  for  the  pyrites  in  the  cock,  struck  against  it, 
and  the  spark  was  produced.  This  was  an  invention  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  its  comparative  cheapness  rendered 
it  fashionable  in  France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  snap- 
haunce was  a  near  approach  to  the  fire- lock. 

The  Caiiver  differed  firom  the  musquet  in  being  lighter 
and  shorter.  It  was  a  fire-arm  of  a  regulated  standard  as 
to  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  which  was  larger  than  that  of 
the  arquebus.  It  was  made  to  fire  with  a  match-lock.  A 
matchlock  caiiver  is  preserved  at  Brancepeth  Castle,  Dur- 
ham, which  bears  the  date  of  161 1. 

Of  the  Carabine,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  says, '  In  tiie  ex- 
traordinaries  for  the  war  in  Picardie,  in  1559,  we  first  meet 
wiUi  the  troops  called  carabins,  who  were  light  cavalry  in 
the  service  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France.*  M.  de  Mont- 
gommeri  informs  us,  that  '  they  wore  a  cuirass  sloped  off 
ue  right  shoulder,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  couch 
their  cheeks  to  take  aim ;  that  they  had  a  cabasset  on  their 
heads,  and  their  bridle-arms  protected  by  an  elbow-gauntlet. 
Their  oflensive  weapons  were  a  carabine  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  so  named  ttom  themselves,  and  a  pistol. 
Their  manner  of  fighting  was,  to  form  a  little  squadron, 
deeper  than  wide,  to  discharge  their  pieces  rank  after  rank, 
wheeling  off,  and  forming  immediately  and  successively  in 
the  rear  of  the  rest,  and  thus  prepare  for  a  second  discharge.* 
Now,  ^though  the  origin  of  the  word  is  involved  in  muoh 
obscurity,  it  is  more  consistent  with  analogy  to  suppose  that 
the  carabineers  were  so  named  firom  the  gun,  rather  than 
that  from  them.  The  French  derived  this  species  of  troops 
from  the  Spaniards ;  and  Ductal  tells  us  that  the  Cala- 
brians,  who  used  the  carbine,  gave  it  this  appellation.  If  so, 
it  was  probably  at  first  used  by  them  at  sea  in  those  vessels 
termed  carabs.  M.  Bellon,  in  Les  Prineipes  de  tAri  MtM- 
taire,  teUs  us,  that  *the  carabines  were  armed  with  a  large 
wheel-lock  arquebus,  three  feet  or  more  in  length,  a  swora, 
and  a  short  pistol,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Xlll.,  but  being 
suppressed  by  his  successor  in  1665,  we  know  that  that  king 
formed  from  them  his  carabineers.' 

The  Esclopette.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  fire- 
arm, says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  *  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  It  was  called  in  Latin  sclrpeta,  a  diminutive  of 
sclopus;  and  occurs  in  the  Chromeon  Bstense  under  the  year 
]  534,  as  well  as  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona 
in  1591,  who  forbade  the  clergy  to  make  use  of  it  Probably 
it  was  only  the  foreign  name  AVb»  demihaque/ 
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<  Tho  name  of  thi  Funl  m  a  flnMim.  inBogland;  says 
the  same  authority, '  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  Charles  11.,  though  invented  in  France  in  the  year 
1 630/  There  are  in  the  British  service  three  regiments  of 
fusileers  or  fuiileers,  the  Scots,  now  the  21st  foot,  raised  in 
1678 :  the  EngUsh,  now  the  7th  foot,  levied  in  1685;  and 
the  Welsh,  now  the  2ad,  formed  in  168Bor  1680.  The  Siefir 
de'Gdya,  in  1688  iTraiti  des  Armes)t  describes  it  as  of 
the  same  proportions  as  the  '  mousquet,*  and  furnished  with  a 
fire-lock ;  adding,  that  '  although  by  couching  the  cbae)^ 
you  can  take  better  aim,  yet  it  often  misses  fire  from  the  use 
of  the  tiint.'  It  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  length  and 
calibre,  but  lighter  than  the  musket.  In  modem  times  its 
size  has  been  diminished. 

The  Mousquetoofit  or  musketoon,  was  also  of  French  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  doHcribes  it,  in  1688,  as  not  so  long 
as  the  fusi),  nor  capable  of  carrying  a  ball  so  far  by  ooe- 
third,  its  barrel  not  rifled,  but  differing  from  the  carabine  in 
being  furnished  with  a  fire-lock  instead  of  a  wheel-lock,  and 
from  the  carabine  d  V extraordinaire  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  its  fluted  bore. 

The  Fowling-piece,  though  properly  speaking  a  fiibrication 
for  the  sole  puipose  of  killing  game,  is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  history  of  military  weapons  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  noticing  it  fur  the  soldiers'  use,  in  his 
'  Observations,*  compiled  about  the  year  1646,  and  published 
in  1671.  He  says,  *  It  is  very  fit  likewise  that  you  have 
in  each  company  six  good  fowling  pieces,  of  such  a  length 
as  a  soldier  may  well  be  able  to  take  aim,  and  to  shoot  off 
at  ease ;  twelve  of  them  being  placed  in  a  day  of  battel, 
when  you  bring  a  division  of  foot  to  skirmish  with  an 
enemy,  on  the  flanks  of  a  division  of  foot,  and  six  on  the 
other  flank,  as  you  shall  see  tliem  placed  in  these  three 
battels  following.  Those  soldiers  that  carry  the  fowling 
pieces  ou^ht  to  have  command  when  they  come  within 
distance  of  shot  of  that  division  of  the  enemy  that  they  are 
to  encounter  with,  that  thev  shoot  not  at  any  but  at  the 
ofTicers  of  that  division/  We  have  here  plainly  the  origin 
of  riflemen. 

The  President  Fauchet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  and  that  of  his  successors  till  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
introduces  to  our  notice  a  piece  called  a  Petronel  or  poitrinal, 
because  it  wa3  rested  on  the  poitrine  or  chest,  after  the  old 
miinner,  and  thence  fired.  It  was  the  medium  between  the 
arquebus  and  the  pistol,  and  differed  from  the  long  dag 
merely  in  having  its  butt  made  broader,  so  as  to  rest  in  its 
position  with  proper  firmness.  Fauchet  says,  it  was  be- 
lieved *  that  this  arm  was  the  invention  of  the  bandouliers 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.*  Mention  is  made  of  it  in 
1592,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the 
Hengrave  Inventor)'  of  1603  we  have  *  Item  iij  pethernels.* 
Nicot,  in  his  dictionary,  asserts  that '  it  was  of  large  calibre, 
anc'  on  account  of  its  weight,  carried  in  a  broad  baudrick 
over  the  shoulder.' 

The  Blunderbus.  This  is  a  fire-arm  shorter  than  the 
carbine,  but  with  a  wide  barrel.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his 
Pallas  armatdf  p.  137,  thus  describes  it :  *  The  carabineers 
carry  their  carabines  in  bandileers  of  leather  about  their 
neck,  a  far  easier  way  than  long  ago,  when  they  hung  them 
at  their  saddles:  some,  instead  of  carabines,  carry  blunder- 
busses, which  are  short  hand-guns  of  a  great  bore,  wherein 
they  may  put  several  pistol  or  carabine  balls,  or  small  slugs 
of  iron.  1  do  believe  the  word  is  corrupt»'d,  for  I  guess  it 
is  a  German  term,  and  should  be  donderbucks,  and  that  is, 
thundering  guns,  donder  signifying  thunder,  and  bucks  a 
gun.*  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  remarks  that  Sir  James  Turner  is 
right  in  his  etymology,  except  that '  bus'  and  not  *  bucks'  is 
the  term  for  a  gun,  a  name  that  became  general  after  its  in- 
troduction in  the  word  arquebus :  the  modem  German  word 
is  biichse.  Blunderbus  being  called  in  Uie  Dutch  language 
donderbus,  in  all  probability  it  was  from  Holland  that  the 
En^^liah  derived  it :  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
known  before  tlie  time  of  Chcirles  II. 
\  Tlie  Dragon,  The  troops  called  dragoons  have  been 
most  absurdly  said  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the 
Draconarii  of  the  Romans.  They  were  raised  about  the 
year  1600  by  tlie  Mareschal  de  Brisac,  in  order  to  be  supe- 
rit)r  to  the  German  Reiters,  who  used  the  pistol  to  so  much 
a<lvantage.  On  this  account  they  had  a  more  formidable 
weapon  like  a  small  blunderbus,  the  muzzle  of  which  being 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  a  dragon,  gave  it  its  denomina- 
tiou,  and  from  this  weapon  those  who  used  it  were  eddied 
dragouean  and  dragoons.    Other,  but  less  satisfactory,  ex- 


plaaatiopt  of  tba  tana  ^ra^oon  (witb  no  nfMence  to  tbe 

fire-arm  called  a  dragon)  will  be  fi)und  in  Sir  Jame^  Tur- 
ner's Palloi  armcUd,  in  Pere  Daniel's  Milice  Fran^wc,  and 
in  Count  Bismark.  The  dragon  will  be  found  among  SLel- 
ton's  engraved  Jllmtration*, 

The  Hand-mortar.  Grenades  ^e  said  to  have  been  fir>t 
used  in  1694,  and  g:^ve  origin  at  a  later  date  to  the  tr^ips 
thenpe  denominate  grenadiers.  Like  the  dragon  U  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fired  from  tbe  shoulder. 

Tbe  Dag.  In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  this 
terpo,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  nothing  could  l>e  moie  \n:t' 
plexing  than  to  find,  that  while  dag  implied  a  kiiid  of  pistol* 
pistolese,  in  the  Italian  language,  signined  a  great  daggir  or 
wood-knife.  The  weapon  appears  to  have  been  sugge^tnl  Uy 
the  demihaque,  and  difiers  from  the  pistol  solely  in  tiie  ttcm 
of  the  butt  end,  that  being  invariably  terminated  oy  a  straiL'bt 
oblique  line  instead  of  a  knob.  In  this  respect  it  gieatl> 
resembled  a  petronel,  and  that  it  gave  tlie  di^tinrtiou  ts 
clear,  from  what  is  wrongly  called  a  Highland  pistol  being 
by  the  Highlanders  themselves  termed  a  tack,  and  is 
having  its  butt  made  fiat  and  terminated  slant-wisa.  Tlic 
dag  was  of  various  sises,  and  hence  in  inventories  of  arms 
we  meet  with  long,  short,  and  pocket  dags,  and  dags  »>tU 
difierent  kinds  of  locks.  It  appears  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  pistol,  which  is  known  to  have  been  inveott*! 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  for  in  the  in\entory,  taken 
in  1547,  of  stores  in  the  different  arsenals  in  Englanfl*  *  ur.e 
dag  with  two  pieces  in  one  stock*  occurs,  with  *  a  vh«'t 
tacke  with  fier  locke  graver,  and  all  tho  stpt^e  while  bunc : 
two  tackes,  after  the  fashion  of  a  dagger,  will)  fier  lockes 
vernished  with  redde  stockes,  shethes  covered  with  black« 
vcllct  garnished  with  silver  and  guilt,  with  purses,  lla^kes, 
and  touch  boxes  of  black  vellet  garnished  with  iron  giult ; 
two  tackes  hafted  like  a  knifi*  with  fier  lockes  and  doubia 
lockcs,  &c.'  The  snaphaunce  dag  seems  to  be  aUuded  to 
in  the  play  of  Jack  Drum's  entertainment : 

'  He  would  shcvr  on«  how  to  liold  tiM  dnf . 
To  «lniw  the  cuck,  to  cliurge  and  aet  the  Aiaii 

The  Pistol,  according  to  Sir  James  Turner,  was  invented 
at  Pistoia,  in  Tuscany,  by  Camillo  Vitelli,  and  in  the  nrisni 
of  Henry  VIII.  M.  de  la  None  says,  '  the  reiters  firv: 
brought  pistols  into  general  use,  which  are  very  danger. 'US 
when  properly  managed.'  These  reiters,  or  more  prt)pei!y 
ritters,  were  the  German  cavalry,  who  gave  such  ascen<kn:ry 
to  the  pistol  as  to  occasion  in  France,  and  subseqnenily  m 
England,  the  disuse  of  lances.  We  learn  this  interesting 
fact  from  Davila,  who,  speaking  of  the  battle  (^  Ivry.  ta 
1590,  takes  occasion  to  extol  the  use  of  lances,  and  express 
his  regret  that  the  French  cavalry,  composed  of  genUemeo 
volunteers,  had,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  civil  wars,  ceased 
to  use  them.  He  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  their 
having  adopted  pistols  as  more  ready,  in  imitatioii  of  tfa« 
German  reiters,  the  king  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  lancet 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  dividing  hia  own  into  small  bo- 
dies, that  they  might  offer  less  resistance  to  the  chan^.  and 
more  easily  get  out  of  the  way.  Pire  Daniel  infbrms  us, 
that  the  horsemen  who  were  armed  with  pistoia,  in  the  tioce 
of  Henry  II.,  were  thence  called  pistol iers,  a  term  sab^^e^ 
ouently  introduced  into  England.  John  Btngliam,  in  Itis 
Notes  on  the  Tactics  of  Aiilian^  published  in  16 U,  ^\^% 
us  an  engraving  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  this  apcctes  of 
troops  at  that  time,  from  which  a  correct  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  of  their  form.  The  first  ordonnanceof  Henrr 
II.,  King  of  France,  respecting  the  pistol,  is  directed  to  t»*e 
men  at  arms,  and  dated  1549;  the  regulatioos  of  Mary 
Queen  of  England  were  of  a  similar  oharaotar ;  both  im- 
plying that  the  adoption  of  the  pistol,  in  the  first  iiiblanre. 
was  by  permission.  The  manual  exercise  of  this  ^seopon  is 
detailed  and  exhibited  in  several  plates  in  Captain  Cru»>  '% 
hUUtary  Instructions  for  Cavalry ^  published  in  1 632.  Sir 
James  Turner,  in  his  Pallas  etrmatd^  piibl»she4  in  1670. 
says,  the  French  then  used  locks  with  half-bends  <s«a|K 
haunces),  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  the  Eneliab  and 
Scots ;  the  Germans  rose  or  wheel4oofcs ;  the  HoQaiideffS 
used  both. 

The  Trickerlock.  *  A  natch  trioker-lock  compleet'  ocvm 
in  a  schedule  of  tho  year  1629.  This  was  tbe  adoption  i/ 
what  is  now  termed  a  hair-trigger,  whic^  was  added  to  the 
former  one,  and  gives  a  more  instantaneous  disrbarse  A 
tricker  wheel-lock  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I^  a  trtrk«r 
match-lock  of  that  of  Charles  l|.,  and  a  tricker  (Ire-lock  <i< 
that  of  James  II.,  npon  this  principle,  are  preMn«d  m  lb; 
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munle  of  hia  gtin,  which  gaV6  him  a  UtipoTi^tf  gr^t 
length ;  but  as  the  soldier  had  then  more  to  qany  in  his 
hand  than  previously,  an  attempt  i^as  made  lb  tir\ite  the 
sweynetf-feather  with  the  rest.  This  latten  instead  of  btitiiig 
a  wooden  shaft  simply,  was  made  of  a  thin-  tt&he  of  iron, 
covered  with  leather,  which  hdd  within  it  the  featheh 
Thus  it  was  preserved  from  ram,  and' when' wanted,  it  eottld 
he  ejected  by  a  jerk.  The  sweynes-fSeather  was  invented  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Daring  the' civd  wars,  its  n.ante  was 
sometimes  corrupted  into  swati's-^feather.'  Obe'of  the  mras- 
ket-rests,  armed  with  a  projecting  pike  f^om  one  of  th6 
prongs  of  its  fork,  is  represented  in  ^rose^s'^TV^tt/^^^  on 
Antient  Armour,  pi.  xl.  ng.  5.  The'Dnke  of  Albeitiar)^,  in 
his  Observations  upon  mihtctr^  and  PolitiM  AjfiHr^, 
written  in  1646,  and  printed  in  1675,  reco/mthdndi  aiming 
musketeers  and  dragoons  wilhmtiskets  and  sweynes-fetithers; 
with  the  heads  of  rests  fastened  to  them.  The.  tests  them- 
selves were  apparently  disused  about  the  middle,  br  towatd 
the  latter  end  of  the  civil  Wars,  the  weij^ht  and'  incdni- 
hrance  of  the  musket  and  its  apparatus  being'  brobably 
found  too  great  for  the  active  service  ii)separable  from  cam- 
paigns carried  on  by  small  detachments. 

The  Bayonet.  Sir  Samuel  Mey rick  Observes,  that  as  this 
sweynes-feather  was  laid  aside  when  the  rest,  which  con- 
tained it  was  relinquished,  the  musketeers  were  'reduced  to 
the  same  inconvenience  as  they  experienced  befbre  it  had 
been  invented.  To  resume  the  simple  ^-eynes-feather  was 
not  deemed  expedient,  as  from  its  length  it  was  extremel;^ 
awkward  to  manage,  and  pikemen  were'  a  sp'ecres  of  troops 
that  had  become  disused.  This  induced  such  soldiers  as 
were  armed  with  daggers  to  stick  themitittrtlie  tiintzleil  of 
their  pieces  after  having  fired.  In  this  pradide  we'  hitv^ 
the  origin  of  the  bayonet,  which  wai  so  termed  frotd  haviiig 
been  first  made  at  Bayonne.  The  Prenjth  tailed  them 
bayonet  k  marehe,  and  first  introduced  theni  int6  their  irmy 
in  1 671.  These  were  formed  with  plain  hahdles,  fbrmed  to, 
fit  tight  into  the  muzzles,  rether  enlat^g  towari^  the 
blade  to  prevent  their  entering  too  fSeir  into  the  |iiece;  Sub^ 
sequently  a  ring  was  added,  by  Vhlch  it  was  placed'  dn  the 
muzzle,  in  which  way  the  French  used  it  li^  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  to  the  astonishment  otH^'  ^5th'  regitnent  6f 
foot,  on  whom  they  poured  a  volley,  halthrg  in  theit  qh^^., 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  fn  this  article,*^  Crro9e*8 
Military  History,  Henry's  History  of  Britain  in  the  Dif- 
ferent Periods,  Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs,  -and  the 
^  arious  authora  quoted  by  them,  may  be  referred  to. 

ARMS.  COATS  OP.    [See  HsuAtnkV.l 

ARMSTRONG,  JOHN,  a  poet  and  phy^icidn,  bom  at 
Castleton,  in  liddesdale,  about  the  year  1709."  He  quali- 
fied himself  for  his  profession  dt  the  university  of  Edin; 
burgh ;  and  came  to  pursue  his  fbrtune  m  Lohaon,  Where 
he  obtained  some  oeleority  as  an  author,  but  never  gained 
much  practice  as  a  physician.  He  had,  however,  interest 
enough  to  procure  the  appointment  of  phy^cian  to  the  army ' 
in  Germany  in  1 760.    He  died  in  September.  1 779, 

His  principal  work  is  a  didactic  poem  on  the  '  Art  of 
Preserving  Health/  published  in  t744.  Didactic  "poems 
find  few  readers  now ;  and  the  poem  of  Armstrong  is  pro- 
bably very  seldom  read.  Yet  the  work  is  well  spoken  of  by 
critics  of  the  last  century,  as  containing  vigorous  sentiments 
poetically  expressed,  and  much  valuable  instnuHion  respect- 
ing diet,  regimen,  and  locality  in  reference  to  health ;  it  has 
obtained  a  place  in  many  collections  of  the  Works  of  British 
poets.  Armstrong's  other  pieces  are  nuinerous,  and  now^ 
nearly  forgotten.  He  contributed  to  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence  the  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  first  canto,  descrip- 
tive of  the  diseases  produced  by  indolence.  His  society 
seems  to  have  been  courted  by  men  of  taletit,  for  besides 
this  evidence  of  intimacy  with  Thomson.  Wilkes;  Smollet, 
and  Fuseli,  are  named  among  his  fHends.  (Aikin,  Gen, 
Bio^, ;  Life  in  Chalmer's  British  Poets.) 

ARMY,  THE  ENGLISH.  The  Word  army,  like  niarty 
other  military  terms,  has  come  to  us  from  the  French.  They 
write  it  armee,  •  the  armed,'  the  •^men  in  atms/  which  is 

Srecisely  what  the  English  word  armv  means.  An  army  is 
efined  by  Locke  to  be  a  collection  or  armed  men  obliged  to 
obey  one  man.  There  are  various  definitions  given  hf  writer^ 
on  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  word  army  is  not  used  to  designate  a  Ain^Te  regiment 
or  battalion,  or  any  small  body  of  armed  men.  An  army  is  a 
large  body  of  troops  distributed  in  divisions  And  regiments 
each  un^  its  own  special  compiander,  a)id  having  officers 
ofvftrioos  deicriptioiis  to  attend  to  iii  that  is  fiecessaiy  to 


111^6  thb  ftoopis  elective- wfieii  iA  4cti^  f^^h9lMllA9%i' 
fng  under  the  dii^tioiK>f  some  One  eoniitnander/ana'^oTfng 
abcbt^ting  to  hi*'6rders.  This  ofHcer'is  called  We  ^m- 
mimtler-m-chief,  the  general,  and  sotnetimes  the  gjeoerati^ 
simo.  thfait  i?.'  the  chief  among  the  generals. 

We"  may  briefly  explain  wlw  we  limit  this  acrticle  to  x 
sketfth  of  tne  origin  of  the  Englisli  army,  without  including, 
as  is  %ometime8  done  in  similar  works,  an  hiitoHcal  sketch 
of  the  armies  of  antient  nations.  The  armies  \sf  'Gre«re« 
Rome;  attd'thi  aiitierit  Oriental  natloiis,  were,  bwiriff  to  xw 
rions  causes,' different  ihmi  those  of  modem  Etlrc^,')Uid  tT^e 
edhsideration  of  therr  trufe  dharacter  belong  to  the  bitj^jcy  of 
those  fiatfonis.  Ytcm  the  impossibility  of  sajing  inijihjn^ 
i^ti^faictory  within  ti6asonal)lc  timfts^  'and  ako  fratai)(  Ae^^IfS 
io  kvdid  the  errors  which  we  obserc^  in  all  shbrt  slmhe^  of 
this  description,  we  shall,  under  such  heads' is.tSHKZKs, 
RoMAifs/'EoVpf TANS,  &c.,  uotice  their  milrt»y  pfixem^  ^ 
far  as  it  possesses  a  distinct  chara<^cr.       '    *     "♦  *  '* 

"-'  The'historv'  of  tho'armies  6T  cOQtiriental  Ktritfe^**:  for 
instance,  tliat  of  Prussia,  Is  insepkfablyconnedOTW&li  the 

E^oruidil  hislbry  of  each  state,  and  will  be  treated  irndf^'th*/-^ 
eads.  '  Por  ttther jparticulars  connected  with  the  'fiifVisatiai^ 
6f  an  army,  see  ENLisTiirOy  RtCBUiTiNG,  Sipimrft.  «iiil 
.  also  MititiA.  ,     •  .       .'  * 

* '  The  whole  miKtarrfdrdIi  of  a  nation  conitftufesib  afmy, 
atidit  is  ilsuai'to  e^mate  the  oomparative  stn^^BioT I12- 
tidns  by  the  number  of  well-appointed  men  whi<Cthey  ar^ 
,  abler  to  bring  intt^  tile  flel4.  "In  another  sense,  8n;aht}>  U 
-a  detap^ment  firom  the  whole  collected  force;  a'jj^unJWsi  of 
;regiihentsseht1^^6n  a  particular  ex'pedittoh^lnKfef  the 
\ cdm'nwinid  *of  some  one'  pewon-^h6.  ^s*  the  geneAi*for  iLr.t 
!  especitil  ptnpbs^  '  Instances  of  this  latter  sen'se^dT  <be  \\  i*:  I 
I  occur  in  the  expressions  *Attny  of  Italy,'  *  the  Army  rf 
I  SpiainV'&;6.;'as  fdrnied  by  Napoleon;    Such*  a  det»abtncat 
.liiay  be  la  lar^e  or'a  small' atmy;  and  should  Jl' retum 
with  its  i'anksjgreatly' thinned  and  without 'mAf  of  its 
idfilce^,  it  wohla  still  be  dnarmy,  if  the  distHb.woQ  IrA^ 
'division's  knd  re^'metits  retxialned;  thou^  actu^lI|yo6nM^^- 
ihg  of  not'mW  than  a  Wngle  regimen t' with  its  fbRV.-ia- 
.  plement  of  men  and  oificersl    In  this  state  it  U  itaetiiLcA 
:not  unaptly  called  the  skeleton  of  ap  4rmy.  ,  .    * 

•  '•  A|fi  army  is  the  great  instrument^  the  hands  of*  govern- 
ment,  by  which,  in  tlie  last  extreriiity,  il  enfoi'ces  ^oT^dienre 
to  the  laws  at  home,  and  reSiiect  from  .other  pbw^r^  ^ho 
show  |i  disposition  to  ehcroacn  lipoh  &ny  rights/belon^n^ 
.to  the  nitibn:  Wlien  the  effort^  of  the  ministers  of  pcacii 
,ahd  justice',  at  home  are  inadequatb  to  enforce,  submis- 
sion to  the  la^s ;  wheti  the  eorref  pondenoe  -of  caVthets  and. 
the  confefences  of  ambassadors  fail*  in  oomposlng  disputes' 
which  sirise  kmotig  nationk,  the  armV  js  th^t  hand  ofpi^vfr' 
which  Is  put  forth,  tb  maintain  order  '^t '  home  alodf  xigbu 
abroad.  ,     .        ..      . 

The  legitimate  ^uirpdses  for  w&ioh  an  armvUnaintaiiird 
are  manifesdy  so  important  to  the  well-beuif  of V  ftxLe^ 
that  attention  must  haVe  been  directed  to  thxi  inject  In 
the  very  beginning  of  political  society. '  But  to  have  »p  vmy 
blways  'app6iuted  &nd  always  ready  for  the  field  oaa  «juu^. 
be  effected  in  a  state  of  high  civilization*  when  uid  Various 
other  offices  fn  t  great  community  are  also  properij  'dl^r»« 
buted  and  filled.  Kp  better  proof  can  be  affoxASiof  iL^ 
high  civilization  of  Egypt  and  other  counlries  in  early  times 
than  the  well-appointed  %ud  powerful  armies  wLku  ilvy 
were  able  to  bring  intp  the  field.  This  was  effiactcd  In 
Egypt  by  having  a  particular  caste  or  class  of  aoldien»  av* 
responding  pretty  nearly  to  the  Kshatriya^  of  Indv^  (S«0 
Herod,  ii.  164,  &c.)  The  a^es  of  the  Greeks,  cspccxai;/- 
in  tjie  post- Alexandrine  periodt.  those  ,of  Cartha^  ifoti^ 
the  comhiand  of  Hannibal,  and  thp  armies  of  Hooitt  ov 
the  best  day  is  of  the  R^ublic  and  the  Empixi%,wfj«  ou* 
inferior  to  any  of  modern  times  In  numbers^  *|3jMwnnirnfrt 
discipline,  or  tbe  militai;y  skill  of  their  commanlvs.  li 
is  hot,  however,  to  them  that  we  are  to  tnfiQ  ihfi,igtgfxi  <m 
the  history  of  our  modem  ^armies. ., .,  ,  ..   .    .     -u  .  • 

An  army,  meaning  by  that  term  a  body  o^  m«ii  ■jii^»>'iift 
ftnm  tbe  rest  of  the  patip^.  e(m«ti^itlir  fMOMd.a^  Amot- 
puned,  was  unknown  to  the  remote  fatnenof  umi  ?jr^hrfi 
and  the  other  modern  Eurdpea^  na^ons.  .^b«  inMt  9s^ 
population  was  the  army ;  that.is^  every  parsoa^ ]^«cwd  t^ 
use  of  arms,  was  ready  tod^i^nd  himaelf*  hia  dmilm.^s^ 
his  possessions ;  and'in  tim^  of  cwiiu^.|iaaMv4^0^4M4i  t^ 
more  lasting  warfare  under  the  comman4i9C^MMi|^  ^i«  ^Hff 
chosen  from  aniougst  the  Wds'of  |)i^  tp^i^f^;.  SivAlwvni  fhm 
nature  of  Uie  vast  armies  which  presented  tliMDialm  tan 
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tifte  to  tine  joa  the  Roman  fomtien  ^  coatetMkd  aoainst 
Cnsar  when  be  made  his  conquest  of  Gaul;  and  such  was 
the  power  which,  on  so  short  a  warning,  was  arrayed  against 
him  en  the  British  ooast  under  the  command  of  Cassibelaunus, 
when  he  made  that  descent  from  which  neither  honour  ac- 
crued to  the  Roman  arms,  nor  benefit  to  the  Roman  state. 
In  all  these  nations  the  warlike  spirit  was  kept  up  by  the 
sense  of  danger,  not  so  much  from  foreign  uivaaers,  as  from 
neighbouring  and  kindred  tribes. 

xn  the  writings  of  Csasar  and  of  Tacitus,  the  two  authors 
from  whom  we  derive  our  best  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  Germanic  and  Uie  western  nations 
of  Eorope,  we  see  the  warlike  character  of  those  nations, 
and  the  principles  on  which  their  military  affairs  were 
conducted.  A  whole  mala  population  trained  to  arms; 
confederating  in  time  of  common  daneer  under  some  one 
chief;  with  Uttle  deibnaive  armour,  and  none  offensive  but 
darts,  speaia,  and  arrows;  throwing  up  occasionally  earth- 
works to  strengthen  a  position— this  is  the  outline  of  their 
military  proceeding.  (Tacit.  Armal,  iL  14.)  There  is  littk) 
peculiar  m  the  military  system  of  the  antient  Bntons ;  yet 
It  must  have  been  by  long  practice  and  perseverance  that 
the  warriors  attained  that  skill  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Cftsar.  His  description  of  one  of  their  chariots,  driven 
by  a  charioteer  whose  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the 
management  of  the  chariot,  while  in  it  stood  tbe  painted 
warrior  dealing  his  darts  around  him,  or  running  along  the 
beam  while  the  chariot  was  in  its  swiftest  motion,  presents 
an  object  at  once  picturesaue  and  terrible. 

When  Britain  was  reduced  to  tbe  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  a  regular  army  was  introduced  and  permanently 
settled  in  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission, 
and  of  defence  against  foreign  invaden.  Many  of  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  authority  in  Britain,  as  roads,  walls,  en- 
campments, and  inscriptions,  are  military.  In  that  curious 
relic  of  Roman  time,  the  Notitia^  which  is  referred  to  the 
age  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  we ' 
have  a  particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
Roman  army,  and  we  see,  in  particular,  how  Britain  was 
then  divided,  fix  military  purposes,  and  what  were  the  fixed 
stations  of  particular  portions  of  the  Roman  legions. 

It  was  the  poUcy  of  Rome  to  recruit  its  legions  from 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  but  to  amploy  such  soldiers 
in  countries  to  which  they  did  not  belong,    liius,  in  the  in- 
scriptions relating  to  militarv  affairs  which  have  been  found 
in  England,  many  tribes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
are  named  as  those  to  which  particular  soldiers  or  particular 
bodies  of  troops  belonged.    And  so  in  foreign  inscriptions 
the  names  of  British  tribes  are  sometimes  found.    The 
grounds  of  this  policy  are  apparent.    The  military  portion 
of  these  nations  was  thus  drawn  away.    There  remained 
only  the  quiet  and  the  peaceable,  or  the  females,  the  young, 
the  infirm,  and  the  aged.   As  long  as  the  Roman  army  was 
sufficient  for  their  protection,  it  was  well.    But  when  that 
army  was  withdrawn,  we  see,  as  in  the  cks^  orBjrifain,  that 
a  people  so  weakened  would  easily  fall  a  prey  to  nations  which 
had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  we  see 
also  what  was  probably  the  true  reason  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  spirited  resistance  which  was  made  to  Caroar  on 
his  two  landings  in  Britain,  and  the  clanioroui  complaint 
and  feeble  resistance  with  which  the  people  of  Britain  met 
tbe  Pihts  and  the  Saxons. 

Ftom  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  any  entii^e  British'  popula- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  island  called  England.  Tbe  conquests 
made  by  tne  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  cona  plate,  and 
til^ir  maxims  of  policy  and  war  became  the  principles  of 
Knglish  polity.  The^  seem  to  have  been  at  first  m  that 
state  of  society  in  which  every  man  is  a  soldier ;  and  the 
dtfferent  sovereignties  which  they  established  were  the  oc- 
casion of  innumerable  contests.  We  have^  however,  but 
little  information  on  this  subject ;  anil  oven  tlie  supposed 
policy  of  Alfred  in  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
for  mifitary  affkirs,  in  the  ibrm  5f  a  National. militia,'  is  a  part 
of  hia  history  on  which  we  have  not  any  very  satisfactory 
innHtualSan. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  Saxon  sovereigns  had  powerful 
amrioi  at  their  -command ;  and  the  most  probable  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  were'  got  fbgetticr  seems  to  be 
this : — the  nude  population  we're  exercised  in  military  du- 
tiee  under  the  inspection  of  the  eorK  and  their  deputies 
the  sheriflk  or  vieecomites,  in  the  manner  of  the  arrays  and 
mHiSTa  of  later  times ;  being  drawn  out  occasionally  for  thsL 
liuipose,  and  being  thus  ready  to  fdrra,  at  any  time  when 


their  aervifiM  weie   required,  an  efiicient  and  powerful 
force. 

We  see  from  that  curious  remain  of  those  times,  a  piece 
of  needle- work  representing  tbe  wars  and  death  of  Harold, 
that  the  Saxon  soldiers  were  not  those  half-clothed  and 
painted  figures  which  had  presented  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  Bribun  when  the  Roman  armies  made  their  firftt 
descent  We  see  them  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  close* 
fitting  dress  of  maiL  They  have  cavalry,  but  no  chariots. 
The  archers  are  all  infantry.  Both  infantry  and  cavalry 
are  armed  with  spears,  to  some  of  which  little  pennons  are 
attached.  Some  have  swords,  and  others  carry  bills  or 
battle-axes.  Thev  have  shields,  the  bosses  on  which  ara 
surrounded  with  nourishes  and  other  ornaments ;  and  there 
are  sometimes  other  devices,  but  nothing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  more  than  the  very  rudiments  of  those  heraldic 
devices  which  were  afterwards  formed  into  a  kind  of  system 
by  the  heralds  who  attended  the  armies,  and  by  which  the 
chiefs  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  when  their 
persons  were  concealed  by  the  armour.  The  piece  of  needle- 
work representing  the  wars  of  Harold  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court.  It  is  preserved  in  the  camedral 
of  BayeuXi  whence  it  is  conunonly  called  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  One  of  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  to 
historical  literature  by  the  Societv  of  Antu^uaries  has  been 
the  pubhcation  of  a  series  of  coloured  prints,  in  which  we 
have,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  perfectly  accurate  representation 
of  this  singular  monument  of  antient  £nglish  and  Norman 
manners. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  militaiy  afiairs  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Conquest  It  is  to  that  period  that  the  intro- 
duction of  fiefs  is  to  be  referred,  a  system  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  an  army  ever  ready  at  tne  call  of 
the  sovereign.  It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  say,  that  the 
king,  reserving  certain  tracts  as  his  own  demesne,  distri- 
buted the  greater  portion  of  England  among  hia  followers, 
to  hold  by  military  service ;  that  is,  for  every  knight's  fee, 
as  they  were  called,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  find  the  king 
one  soldier  ready  for  the  field,  to  serve  him  for  forty  days  in 
each  year.  The  extent  of  the  knight*s  fee  varied  with  the 
var>'ing  qualities  and  value  of  the  soiL  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  annual  value  in  money  was  20/.  The  number 
of  knights'  fees  is  said  b^  old  writers  to  have  been  60,060. 
The  king  had  thus  provision  made  for  an  army  of  60^000 
men,  whom  he  could  call  at  short  notice  into  the  field, 
subject  them  when  there  to  all  the  regulations  of  military 
discipline,  and  keep  them  for  forty  days  without  pay,  wliich 
was  usually  as  long  as  their  service  would  be  required  in 
the  warfare  in  which  the  kin^  was  likely  to  be  engaged. 
When  their  services  were  reqmred  hi  any  longer  time,  they 
might  continue  on  receiving  pay. 

Writs  of  miUtary  summons  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  what  are  called  the  '  Close  Rolls,*  which  contain'  copies 
of  such  letters  as  the  king  issues  under. seal.  But  this 
system,  it  is  evident  had  many  inconveniences ;  and  the 
kings  of  England  had  a  better  security  for  the  protection 
of  the  realm  against  invasion  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  tranquillity,  in  that  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of 
Saxon  polity.  We  allude  to  the  Uability  of  all  persons  to  be 
called  upon  for  military  service  within  the  realm ;  to  the 
powei  which  the  constitution  gave  to  the  sheriff  to  .call  them 
out  to  exercise,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
perform  the  duty  when  called  upon ;  and  to  the  obligation 
which  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  imposed  on  all  persons  to 
provide  themselves  with  certain  pieces  of  armour,  which 
were  changed  for  others  by  a  statute  of  James  I.  .  We  see 
in  this  system  at  once  tbe  practice  of  our  remoter  anoestora, 
and  the  banning  of  that  drafting  of  men  to  form  the 
county  militia  which  is  a  part  of  the  military  polity  of  the 
country  at  present 

The  sheriffs  were  the  persons  to  whom  the  care  of  these 
affairs  was  committed ;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early 
kings  to  send  down  into  the  several  shires,  or  to  select  from 
the  gentry  residing  in  them,  persona  whose  duty  it  was  to  at- 
tend the  musters  or  arrays,  which  were  a  species  of  review  of 
the^  domestic  troops,  and  who  we^  intended,  as  it  seems,  to 
he  a  check  upon  the  sheriffs  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of 
their  duty.  The  persons  thus  employed  were  usually  men  ex- 
perienced in  militar)'  affairs ;  and  when  the  practice  became 
more  general,  there  was  a  permanent  officer  appointed  in 
each  county,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  these  opera- 
tious,  and  was  called  the  lieutenant:  thif  is  the  origin  of  the 
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present  lotd-lieateoiat  ai  oounto^  an  offieer  wfa*  etBiiDt 

be  traced  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Foreigners  were  also  aometimea  engaged  to  aerve  the 
king  in  his  wars ;  but  these  were  purely  mercenary  troops, 
and  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  own  revenues. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  early  kings  of  England  of  the  Nor- 
man  and  Plantagenet  races  had  three  distinct  means  to  which 
they  oould  have  recourse  when  it  was  necessary  to  arm  for  the 

general  defence  of  the  realm :  the  quota  of  men  which  the 
olders  of  the  knights'  fees  were  bound  to  furnish ;  the  posse* 
comitates,  or  whole  population,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of  each 
shire,  under  the  ^dance  of  the  sheriffs ;  and  such  hired 
troops  as  they  mtght  think  proper  to  engage.    But  as  the 

Sosse-comitatds  could  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  king- 
om,  and  only  in  particular  cases  the  shire  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  king  had  only  his  feudal  and  mercenary  troops 
at  command  when  he  carried  an  army  to  the  continent,  or 
when  he  had  to  wage  war  against  even  the  Scotch  or  Welch. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  troops  so  levied,  especially  when 
there  were  but  contracted  pecuniary  resources  for  the  hiring 
of  disciplined  troops  of  other  nations,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  make  head  against  the  power  of  such  a  sovereign 
as  the  king  of  France,  and  once  to  gain  possession  of  that 
throne.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  important  part  of  oar 
subject 

The  mutual  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  nature  of 
the  military  services  due  from  those  who  held  the  feudal  te- 
nures of  the  crown  naturally  disposed  both  parties  to  con- 
sent to  frequent  commutations.  Money  was  rendered  in- 
stead of  service,  and  thus  the  crown  acquired  a  revenue  which 
was  applicable  to  military  purposes,  and  which  was  expended 
in  the  nire  of  native-born  subjects  to  perform  service  in  the 
Jiing's  armies  in  particular  places  and  for  particular  terms. 
The  king  covenanted  by  indenture  with  various  persons, 
ohielly  those  of  most  importance  in  the  country,  to  serve  him 
on  certain  money-terms  with  a  certain  number  of  fi}llowers, 
and  in  certain  determinate  expeditions.  There  appears  little 
essential  difference  between  this  and  the  modem  practice  of 
recruiting  armies.  It  was  chiefly  by  troops  thus  collected 
that  the  victories  of  Creci,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt  were 
gained. 

In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  the  Excheqner, 
Dugdale  perused  numerous  indentures  of  this  kind,  and  has 
made  great  use  of  them  in  the  history  which  he  published 
of  the  Baronage  of  England.  A  few  extracts  from  that 
worx  will  show  somethmg  of  the  nature  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

Michael  Poynings,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Creci,  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  King  Edward  III.  to  serve  him 
with  fifteen  men  at  annst  four  knights,  ten  esquires,  and 
twelve  archers,  having  an  allowance  of  twenty-one  sacks  of 
the  king's  wool  for  his  and  their  wages.  Three  years  after 
the  battle  of  Creci,  King  Edward  engaged  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred  to  serve  him  in  his  wars  beyond  sea,  with  twenty 
men  at  arms  and  twenty  archers  on  horseback,  taking  after 
the  rate  of  200/.  per  annum  for  his  wages  durine  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  In  the  second  year  of  King  Henr^  IV ., 
Sir  William  Willoughby  was  retained  to  attend  the  king  in 
his  expedition  into  Scotland,  with  three  knights  besides  lum- 
aelf,  twenty-seven  men  at  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  archers,  and  to  continue  with  him  from  June  20th  to  the 
13th  of  September.  When  Henry  V.  had  determined  to 
lead  an  army  into  France,  John  Holland  was  retained  to 
aerve  the  king  in  his  *  voyage  royal'  into  France  for  one 
whole  year,  with  forty  men  at  arms  and  one  hundred  archers, 
whereof  the  third  part  were  to  be  footmen,  and  to  take  ship- 

fing  at  Southampton  on  the  10th  of  May  next  following. 
n  Sie  12th  of  Henry  VII.  John  Grey  was  retained  to  serve 
the  king  in  his  wars  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Giles  Lord  Daubeney,  captain-general  of  the  king's  army  for 
that  expedition ;  with  one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  fifty 
bows  and  bills,  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles ;  with 
one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  fifty  bows  and  bills,  for  two 
hundred  and  sixty -aix  miles;  and  with  two  lances,  eight 
demi-lances,  and  two  hundred  bows  and  bills,  for  two  hun- 
dred miles.  These  were  nearly  half  what  is  now  the  usual 
complement  of  a  regiment. 

Troops  thus  levied,  together  with  foreign  mercenaries, 
make  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  disoovered  in  the 
early  affairs  of  the  English  monarchy  to  apermanent,  or,  as 
it  is  technically  called*  a  standing  army.  Tne  king  might,  to 
tlie  extent  of  his  revenue,  form  an  army  of  tliis  description : 
but  as  to  the  other  meons  of  military  defence  or  offence  put 


into  his  hands,  the  panens  engagad  woe*  onlf  tiUad  Mo 
military  service  on  temporary  oeeaaiofis,  and  soon  Ml  b*ek 
again  into  the  condition  of  the  ciliien  or  af^ienUaffist. 
But  the  kin^*s  power  waa  neoeaaarily  Hmitad  by  Iria  raronnr, 
and  the  maantenanoe  of  a  permanent  force  i^ipaaim  to  havo 
been  httle  regarded  by  our  earW  aovanigna,  rinaw^  befftre 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  U  does  not  appear  that  thm 
kings  had  even  a  body-guard,  mneh  le«  any  eonaklorabW 
number  of  troops  accoutred  and  ready  for  immediato  acCkm 
at  the  call  of  the  king.  In  modem  timas*  Cbailoa  VU.  of 
France  (1423-1461)  first  introduced  standinf  amiaa  is  B«- 
rope:  this  policy  was  gradually  imitated  by  the  otiiar  Euro- 
pean states,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  neeaaaity  and  of  self- 
defence.  In  England,  probably  in  a  gnat  degree  owing  to 
her  insular  situation,  this  took  place  later  tnan  Im  moot 
continental  countries.  Still  the  example,  howofw,  of  the 
continental  states,  a  sense  of  tko  great  ooBVOsioueo  of 
having  always  a  body  of  tioopa  at  coonnaBd,  and  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  warfare  elTeetad  by  tbo  iDtwdaotiun 
of  artillery,  which  brought  military  opentioaa  wilbm  the 
range  of  science,  and  made  them  more  than  before  matters 
which  required  much  time  and  study  in  those  who  liod  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  any  large  body  of  men.  di^po^ed 
the  king  and  the  nation  generally  to  adopt  the  praclioe  of 
having  a  permanent  army,  varying  in  numbera  with  the 
dangers  and  necessities  of  the  time. 

The  few  troops  who  formed  the  royal  guard  wcs«  the 
only  permanent  soldiers  in  England  before  the  dvii  wars. 
The  dispute  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  was 
about  the  command  of  the  militia.  Charlea  11.  kept  up 
about  5000  regular  troops  as  guards,  and  to  servo  in  tL« 
garrisons  which  then  were  established  in  England.  Thc^ 
were  paid  out  of  the  kings  own  revenue.  James  TI.  in- 
crease them  to  30,000 ;  mxt  the  measure  was  looked  co 
with  great  jealousy,  and  the  object  was  suppoaed  to  ho  the 
destruction  of  the  public  liberties  of  Englishmen.  In  the 
Bill  of  RighU  (1689)  it  was  dedarad  that  the  raiain^  ar 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  klngdon,  m  tivm  ef 
peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  nartianmt*  ia  againat  law. 
An  army  varying  in  its  numbera  nas  ever  aiaoe  been  m^n* 
tained,  and  is  now  looked  on  without  apprehension.  It  k 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  paid  by  him :  but 
there  is  an  important  constitutional  check  on  this  part  of  tbe 
royal  prerogative  in  the  necessity  for  acts  of  parliament  to  ht 
passed  yearly,  in  order  to  provide  the  pay  and  to  maintain 
the  discipline. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  military  force  of  the 
various  civilized  nations  is  from  the  most  recent  aulhontiea. 

MUikuyE$tabli$hment8  onFbot  and  in  Remve^  1833, 1M4. 
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f^veral  propositions  of  which  coDoemiog  the  intriette  qmi- 
•tibns  of  grace  and  fJw-will  had  been  eondenmed  hf  ih# 
•Popc,'  gave  Amaiild  ft  fprth  opportbnitf  of  et^rcislng  his 
polemical  latent  [See  Janskwitjs.J  Arntuld  took  the 
part  of  Jansenfus  in  two  letters,  which  were  ODodenmed  by 
'rtie  Sofbonnc,  and  the  writer,  on  his  reftasing  to  retrftcft  his 
'opinions,  was  expetted  from  that  learned  body. '  He  then 
'withdrew  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  ft  convent  of  nuns, 
;not  far  from  Paris,  of  which  his  sister  Angelique  Amanld 
Vas  the'abbess,  and  where  Paneal,  Nicole,  and  other  leamod 
]men  of  that  time,  who  were  ftiends  of  Artiauld  and  shared 
'*h48  opinions,  resorted  for  quiet  and  studloas  retirement. 
•There  they  wrote  various  works  on  nterature,  philosophy^ 
'and  religion,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  works  of  Mra^do 
'Port  Royal.  Amauld  wrote  parU  of  several  of  thews 
jWQfks,  such  as  the  Grammaire  Cr^n^a/tf  Raisnrmh ;  Efe- 
'ment  de  G comet rie;  and  VArt  de  Fens^r.  He  also  had 
!a.  share  in  the  famous  letters  written  by  Pascal  against 
*the  Jesuits,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  LeUrei 
JPro^inciuIes,  The  disputes  about  Jansenius  and  his  five 
'prsm.;>.Uions,  after  agitating  all  France  for  many  years, 
'ana  drawing  bulls  of  censure  from  several  Popes,  to  which  a 
piu^  of  the  Fr^jsoh  clergy  refhaed  to  submit,  notwithstanding 
itho  imperious  orders  of  Louis  XTT.,  were  at  last  appeased 
•  for  a  time  by  the  conciliatory  apirit  of  Pope  Clement  iX.t 
^>vho  accepted  a  corapromise.  This  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.  Amauld  contributed  to  this  desirable  bt* 
't^Kigement  by  an  eloquent  memorial»  which  he  addressed  to 
*iae  ponti^  through  the  Abb6  Rospiglioai.  the  Pope's 
()ou!p)iew«  AAer  this  peace»  Arnauld  was  presented  to  the 
i^upe's  uuncio*  and  also  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  received  biro 
^fijca^iously,  and  invited  him  '  to  employ  his  {golden  pen  in 
.Oplcnoo  x)f  religion.*  •  His  next  work,  in  which  he  waa  aseo* 
cWc^  wiih  his  friend  Nicole*  I)e  la  Perpetuiti  de  ia  Fbi  ds 
^£gii$e  C^^thoiique  touchant  t Eucharistie^  was  dedicated  to 
4)m.  Pope.  This  occasioned  a  warm'  ooDtrorersy  between 
AroauUl  and  the  refionned  miiuster  Claude,  iii  the  course 
^.whioK  AmauH  wrote  Du  Retwenemeni  de  la  Morak  d4 
ffn  C,  par  la  Doclrine  des  Calvinutee  touchant  la  Juetijoa* 
49Qf9^  Fttfis,  1672.  Amauld,  at  the  same  time,  continued 
(hii^.wax-  aoainst  t]ie  Jesuits,  and  wrote  the  firoaler  part 
/pr  the  work.stvled  Aforale  Pratique  dee  JeeuUee.  .8  vols., 
<,);Amo«  .in  whico  many  sutbentic  facts  and  documents  are 
^luixed  up  witk  party  bittemeas  and  exaggeration.^  Thai 
poFV^^U  and  funbitioua  society  did  not  bear  this  patiently ; 
tbey  ropreseated  Amauld  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  the  leader 
oi  •  s0ct»  whose  house  waa  the  resort  of  many  rastleas 
fftud  .iiirfouleni  spiritsi  the  old  adherents  to  the  errors  of 
%|ftnseiM«iSh  Hanay«  the  Aichbiahop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
jmduAning  Ibo  kiiig  efsimt  ArnMsld*  ami  Louis  XIV« 
ieeued  an,oc49r  for  liia  afresl.  which,  howeiwr,  does  sol 
4Mem  ta  b«v»  been  very  eAmestly  enCofoed.  Amauki  eon- 
tasftM  hunsslf.  for  womm  time  at  the  house  of  the  Duehese 
ai'  lioefveiriUe,4whe  esteemed  him  and  evpreoiatod  his 
ialeole;  'ibttt*  aft«v«ids  eonaideriiig  it  pnident  to  Wave 
Aaneei  2ie  wMitedno  Bmesele  ia  U79»  wheie  the  Macquis 
leCGnttfti  ihe  Spanish  gcrvemor  ef  IheLovCoiuitriest  assured 
ftim.  of  hit  proteetioft.  There  1m  pttblished,  in  168I«  his 
^dpohgwt  pmr  lee  CatkoUqmee,  which  ia  a  defimce  of  the 
•lOMrlith  Cetkoliea  tgeinst  the  ehame  of  Titus  Oates*  oon« 
Bpireey*  In  this  work,  -layiog  aside  ell  peiiy  aainoaitiesi 
dMr  sedertDok  the  Aeisnoe  of  hts  eM  entagonisto  Ihe  JesuiCa, 
.whodi  ho  eonssdewid  ea  having  been  es!huanUted  in  these 
.transacMons.'  Thia  e^psiogv  was.  at  Ihe  same  tinei  a  reAi<* 
teliias  far  a  book  ef  JttMiit  the  well-known  nloatted  minieier 
in  Holland,  who  had  accused  the  French  clergy  ef  being 
t8B|)lioaied  in  Ihe  Sngliah  eonepiisKCT.  Juiieu,  in  leply, 
published  a  book  entitled  LEeprit  de  M.AmauHwntttnln 
a  style  of  coarse  peraenal  isveelive,  to  whieh  Ainauld  did 
aet  oondesrend  to  roply.  Another  work,  not  so  ctediteUe 
tnAvnaidd'a  judgment*  is  eneagainat  the  Priaeeef  Orange, 
WHlam  III.  of  Snglsdnd,  whom  he  styled  a  new  Absalon, 
a  new  Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell.  (8vo.  1689.)  It  was 
^Uluhed  anonymously,  hke  most  ef  Amattld'a  works, 
«iMl  many  persons  did  not  believe  it  to  be  hia;  bnl  it  eeems 
wiw  o«^tafned  that  he  was  the  anther.  It  is  eald  Ihaf 
Utuis  XIV.,  wbeee  political  viewe  ic  aviled,  had  this  book 
^nmd  and  diatnbated  at  hia  ewn  expense. 

tVam  hn  rettrtfraeni  at  Bnisseb  Amanld  made  several 

«««*ttraiens  into  Holland.    His  reputation  had  spmd  etwry- 

JwWr»,  and  he  was  kindly  received.    About  toia  time  he 

iemerod  lato  a  controversy  with  his  old  friend  Father  MaUe^ 

'^raMlie,  who^  m  hu  mctapiiysical  werka,  had  *«*>«»w«^  I 


some  peenliar  doctrines  on  the  tnlject  of  grses^Mldtiei: 

tion.  and  other  theotogieal  problems, '  Ammfht^n  Vf 
attacking  MaSlebranche's  definitkm  of  the  Dattm  of  our 
JdeBs,'and  his  famous  propoaition  that  *we  ste  all  oljfrti  q 
God.*  In  refhtatkm  or  tf  cse.  Anunld  wrote  his  Trmti  i« 
PMii  et  dee  P^mMiek  /di^et, Cologne,  16(»3;  and  sftrrwirK 
Bt/khcione  Pftiloiopbiquee  ef  TMoTq^^asf  eur  US*mm 
Bykt^  de  ta  Nature  etdela  Orace  du  Mre  MiIUrsirAr, 
1685^  besides  nine  letters  addreteed  to  the  Alhrr  oo  tli^ 
aame  subject  This  controversy^  Wtt  carried  oo  bv  Krtv.  i 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  irhad  the  efel  of  aicrjf 
Mallebranche*s  naturally  pacillc  temper.  Tbeyktbrrvu!*''! 
for  a  truce ;  he  declared  '  he  was  thed  of  makmg  btat^t  i 
spectacle  to  the  World,  and  of  flningthe  Journitl iff  5ff en 
with  their  mutual  wrangUngs/  But  oontrattny  vu  \t. 
nauld's  element;  without  any  feeling  of  msli^jrv  m  u 
disposition,  his  zeal  for  truth,  or  what  he  consigned  is  tnn, 
joined  to  a  great  fluencv  of  expression  snd  a  miM of:* h, 
made  him  restleas  and  fond  of  disputation.  Hti  fty^-i 
Nicole,  whose  temper  was  milder*  told  hhn  one  dai  U  tb 
wesry  of  disputes^  and  wis>hed  to  r<^t  hiipself.  *  Rett!*  n- 
claimed  Arnauld, '  will  ^ou  not  have  enough  of  rr»;  lr^ 
after  during  all  eternity  ?  H^  continued.to  the  list  il'b-  ;i 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  to  carry.on  his  various  coDtr\t^«v 
with  the  Jesuits*  witn  MaUebrai\che,  i^ith  the  Cah;L:«t^ 
and  with  the  sceptic  philosopher^i  among  ebon  ««5Ki<> 
He  also  wrote  on  several  points  of  dispute  bctvcen  %  at 
and  the  GalUcan  church.  Bi^  liutt^wori^  vas  Riitm 
sur  r Eloquence  dee  Predicafeure.  1694.  He  dm  n  !« 
exile  at  Birusaels,  on  the  £th  of  August  of  that  v  or.  i.^ir 
receiving  the  sacrament  from  tj^e  curate  oT  iU  fv^ 
There  i^i  an  intercating  acqount  of  his  last  mmseQU  W 
Father  Quesnol,  who  was  his  companion  ilk  Ibe  UUf r  jen 
of.  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  CtHicrst 
at  Bmssels,  hut  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  taken  to  f^fl 
Royal  des  Champa,  where  it  was  depouted  vith  tbe  tvujt 
of  his  mother  ana  m  eistere.  who  had  all  besn  iwmk%d 
that  convent  Boileau  and  Radne  wrote  epitAphi  to  hj&sr 
of  AinauUi.  His  works,  which  filled  more  thsn  Ifo  v&oan 
of  venous  sizes,  were  collected  and  puUisbed  st  Lis»&s« 
and  at  Paris,  in  50  volumea, 4to.,. 1 77^-83.  Hm  lait  iaa< 
containa  the  aut)ior*a  biography.  Arnauld  «u  ou  J  ;^ 
most  kerned  men  of  hia  age;,  a  unoers  but  eoIi|;>i«( 
Catholic,  pioua  without  superatilion  or  hjpochf)*  cius^'e^ 
in  his  conduct  a^d  disinteroated  and  smtple  ta  lu»  Kiisi 
and  manners.  Although  frequently  at  vanaooe  viib  R^n. 
he  was  esteemed  there,  and  had  jHends  among  the  ruc^ 
While  he  was  persecuted  in  France,  Pope  Lmoctit  XL 
ofered  him  an  asylum  at  ftoosa.  fie  had,  hkeem,  attf 
fnonda  among  the  Protestants,  in  Holland  and  dicvica 
Amanld  was  one  of  the  0rel  to  extoeate  tbsohc  ^^ 
sobolastis  eubcletiee ;  he  adopted  in  hia  expo»iuoo  o(  ur«r 
gieal  ai^jeoU  a  dearlsgical  naethod*  and  supportsd  hn^ 
by  frequent  refereiMes  to  the  fatbem  and  to  the  esdj  epar-' 
ia  tlss  history  «r  which  he  was  deeply  veiseieiviflttis 
the  study  oi  Ihe  Scriptures.  He  coatribnted  te  tbs  Ff*  ■« 
version  of  the  New  Teeiament  published  at  lloei»«M»« 
was  an  adyooato  for  havtnf  the  Misaal,  or  •^'^^'f;^ 
ehtiffch,  translated  into  &e  vulgar  isQgn^  Hit  Wrt&ir 
Henri  Aniaidd.  Biahop  of  Angem-^hem  he  die4  m  i«»« 
ei  the  age  of  ninety-five^bore  the  efaafaeler  ef  a  vwt  >«^ 
voleat  and  diligent  paster.  Anolher  end  ea  sldw  Mr 
BebeH  AmauM  d  AndiUy.  81M  seeetaleOms  at  tW  Fiwf* 
court,  hut  at  the  ege  ef  My-ive  Mired  to  P«it  M*- 
where  be  died  in  IG74.  He  wiele  seveial  nhgw*  •■^ 
Roberts  son,  Simon  Amanld,  Mafqaia  ef  ^^■■1^,?' 
emsdoyed  in  aeveral  dipkenetso  miaaioM  nadsr  Um  H*  • 
and  was  mede  Secretary  ef  Stele  for  f mstee  A*«  ' 
1672.    He  died  in  1689.    [See  Focr  RoTAi.  ] 

ARNDT.  JOHN,  aas  hem  in  ISMwel  Bettfr^H*-* 
the  dnefay  of  Anhalt.  He  fira  eDudied  mehitM.  '^ 
efterwarda  mlied  himself  le^'tbeology,  aod  bessaae  ■ 
men  of  the  Lutheran  chuldi.  Being  gnreed  al  the 
state  of  morals  eimnig  the  IVolestanIs  ef  Gtfv 
wietea  book«on  tmeCfattalieaitir;  wtlfctbeel^WfP^ 
the  study  ef  rehgimi  a  praetkml  intaeaes  en  iht  e'*' 
eondwiterilsiinewem.  'Dmsuty/aMeb^^itaeli^ 
epecnUtiveaeieiiee.abcaaehor  note  laatasag.bses  ret 
experieaee,  and  a  practical  exeretseef  the  ■"■^^^^^ 
not  eosHetot  onraeme  with  e  dead  aad  banea  i»  ^ 


♦.  w 


fiith  oaght  to  be  ptneedad  by  leuauteasa,  eiu»p"J^ 
by  kive,  and  followed  by  a  twncwelcl  Ihe  soaL'  Tba^^ 
fliit  publlehed  in  Qenaan,  haa  been 
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i^jiSk» %m»hyt^xmh,  Bohemjan.  aid  t^glish,  and  hai  i  bestowed  do  mediocrity*    Dr.  Ame  also  produced,  in  1 765, 

V**SW.Pf^Wb3rM^^                          Fijnk  of  Hallfi,  an  entire  Itajiwi  operant  the  King>  Theatre,  Metastaaio's 

1  .  .^?I5?**F'  ¥^^}^^^  djstjnguiahed  divines,  ^ohp  Wesley,  ,  Ofimpuide^  of,  nnhich  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  of  his  bio- 

r-y^  4>V8.Ghpalittn  Libwy,  ©ve^  a  ^pious  extract  fr^m  it    Jt  gmpjiers.    Be  afterwaida  composed  The  Fairies,  the  music 

..-W.bef^i  ^jailed  the  Protestant  &  Jfc^mpi^  .  Arpdt  jias.a  to' Mason's  JEi/hVia  and  Caractacus,  additions  to  PurceH't 

V  R^^  pnwaote^  of  practical  relief  ion,  or  that  which,  in  ecole^  King  .dtihmt^  the  dramatic  songs  of  Shakspearo,  the  airs 

ai^^ticel.  W^tory,  is  called  ;;i«/j^OT./He  w;ia  accused  by  the  for  the  Stratfoi^  jubilee,  &c.    Love  in  a  ViUage  is  a  pat^ 

;.pqHwsiye  parliaans  of  th^doctrwe  of  grace  of  attributing  '*--•- 
I  iop>^cIx,tQ  the.  strength  and  ability  of  man  in  the  wOrl^  St 

Cohvef^Oiw  Osijwler  of  Tubin^jen  wrote  against  him  his 
J.  /^uUaum.  Thedf^cum,  Yet  Amdt's  book  is  still  considered 
a  W.fif  .the  best  .tBeatises  of  Christian  morality  ever  written* 
^,^Fi)glrth.tran8laUbp)yaa  published  in  181 5  by  William  .^    -^   ,_,  , . ^ .  „  

^5/ ^3~w^  ^^Hl^^l^}^  %  '*  ^  ^f^.  ^^^^^^  rf9^  \  *  ^"*?'  shepherds,  we:il  follow  the  hearse,'  in  Cunningham's 
1^     «-  «*.    J  -.«A^?*  ru.s..  ^9  »^.-^  4  i^.-j    «    elegy  on  the  death  of  Shenstone,  must  charm  as  long  as 

vocal  bariiivony  retains  the  power  to  please.    His  song  and 


,,j^mr4$^  Hofh  OH^  the  whole  Duty  ^  fifdn  towards  Ood,  2 
jVolil  .8vo^  I^ondon..  Arndt  Waa.mitiister.at  Quedlfnburgi 
•^*aiia,2i^f\er)i?ardsat  Br\jnswick.'  In  the  latter  place,. his  suc- 
t^ce^flg^  j^re^cher  ma^&hitn  epepiies,  and  he  was  obliged 
r,^^frZ  fi^-^^y^^  and, to  withdraw^ to  the  village  of.  Isleb, 
['^^ere.^^ remaned  foe '|H)tufeyfeafi''  In  leii  Geor^^  Diikq 
[.'j^f^^Upnburg', presented  him  to  Uie  6hur<^h  of  Zell,  and 
'  apfen^rdJs  appginled  himirenetal  siiperintenden't  of  all  tlio 
'^^liurche^'pf  ftiedubhy;  Arndt  died  at  Zell  iii  ipirl/  'llo 
•'*^'"*  '•"--'-^h'ed  a,  sefrnpn  the  day  before,  and  on  returning 
said  \o  &is  wife  that  he  had  delivered  his  faiioral 
He  bofe  toe  attacks  and  i^rsecutions  of  his  etm- 


iiccio^  or  compilation  fi^m  various  composers,  but  mai^ 
pieces  in  this  still  pleasing  ballad-opera  are  by  Ame,  and 
among  these  'Gentle  youth,  ah !  tell  me  why  ?  *  can  never 
.become  antiquated.  In  other  departments  of  music  be 
proved  eminently  suecessful.  Warren's  collection  of  canons, 
gleo^.>S(c.,  contains  several  of  his  compositions,  of  which 


•'ha4  preached  a  sennpn  the  day  before,  and  on  reinrninj* 

•^hpttvo.be,  sjidto.his  wife 

^  Sermon.  ^Pebofe  toe  at  .       . 

''jni.64.Wijth'''thp  gx^eat^t  meekness;  nis  charity  ^6  th'^  poor    ^0  tinif.  miles  S:E.  of  Am^sterdam :  52°N.  lat.  S^^SS'fe.long. 

^  ;jras  vqry  extipaordinaty  for  his  limited  meatis,  and  it  made    Arntefm.  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  a  charter, 

Iftrtorant^j^^e  jSupjrio^  *       -*  ^..  — •♦      ^  --.- 

l^hir's  sforie.  J  Arndt  s  fayouriie 'authors  wefBj  St  ficrhnrd, 
"nptnas  k  K^mpls,an4Taiiler.  tfe  must  not  bo  confb'nnddd 
^^ith'Jpsiali  Afodt.  also  a  Lutheran  cler^rfarairtL'  b6m  \n 
^'fsiiej  whtj^waa  professor  at' Kostock,  and  i^^hb'pubh^cd 
*  severed  Vork^  on  j^hilosophy,'  divinity,  and  history ;  among 
'  otbers.  l[^Ticon  AhtimJiiatuTn!jB(^eHdsiiearum^  4^^^ 
/Vald;'i6*9.'Be.diediiil68i.  '  '  • 
^^    ARNE; THOMAS'  AUQUStmBI,  PodO^  in  Miislr, 


chorus,' 'When  Britain  first  at  heavens  command,*  or 'Rule 
Britannia,*  need  hardly  be  mentioned  as  the  offspring  of  his 
j^eniu^;.  it  inav  be  said  to  have  wafted  his  name  over  the 
greater  ^^1^  Pi  fhe  habitable  world.  Dr.  Ame  died  in  March, 
1778,  anil  was  tjuried  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Covent  Garden, 
leaving  iin  only  5on,  who  died,  we  believe,  without  issue. 

AH^HEINI,  ARNHEM,  or  AERNEM,  the  Roman 
Ai^nacum  (though  thjs  is  totnetimes  disputed),  a  fortified 
t\ty  on  the.  ri^'ht  bank  of  tl^  old  Rhine,  now  the  capital  of 
Oiieldorlatid,  and  fdnncrly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns ;  it  lies 


**  4nusiC  Vas  foa  strong  tO' allow  him  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
^'^iiec^^foliy.' and  aner  the  ttsual.striigt^les  between  duty 
'^^^iifeiinktiDU,  th^  letter,  a^  commohly  nappens,  prevtiiled. 
'^•'W^)^&tt^H  pra<^th(ed  on  fxe  'spinnet;  and  tbbk  l^ssoniir  6f 
'Inhui^V  resting,  knetnihent  person  it)  his  daV,  ati  the 
•^^1^;  ^a  thb  first  ^tlmatipn  his  fiither  dad  of  his  musical 
'wB^fesi '^as- at  ah  athateu^'p^riSr*  in '^hieh  young  Afue 
^ihii^tfQfeBv4red< 'plbyth^ the  fim  lIMle  meet skilAaflly.  Re- 
X^MkndS  %ttW  now'Wme  tlran^MiselH^S',  snd'  the  i^si^ed 
-^fmtil^  ffuf^plie^liias^h  With  tl^  tniiahs  of't^Mrttnuihg  his 
f^n^i^o^w  >UrsYni'>iti' an  advantageoiis  thannei^;  H^  soon 
*«fte(Vif^'M«siittttf  Mh  of  Idw^of  the  vottVttH,  andcf^slin^l 
^^Mr  V6  famj^tt^iU  ta^pe'«'^|i%hk,'il#i^/^  in^faieh  hinr  Mifit 
.'^^tti>'ttr  l&'fpMisirfg'ft|g&ia,i]M,VherbMlh(^n  thougti  tHefn 
nbMy^^meh'>fear8'of  age^  Mib#  )i«r  Adteonrs  Roewikof^, 
^M'  mmi  %h^'i«^pr^nied  khe 'lklM)f|iie» -and  fehonly  after 
9(U<%IM^tlJi(  ifel^hMted  <MHl.  OitfbeiC  The  success  of  this 
'^^>^"ted^^uiie  Iky  the'ctttttlMMitM  of  otiito,  and  fn 
.itJ^-AfM^prodtili^d  hlrCbmtitJh tiM:h iie  saindedipow^rs 
•  t^rth^h^h^tdnd',  atMlntf  MMi^  0M«<niab1ishe(l. 

''>Iff  1^4«rAntot»aYfledr|lfiM  Oeeilia  Yo^ag,  a  pUpttJofCS^mi-! 
.-^ntiblnti'aiiilft  p«rlbniief  trf^amineaei^;  , Iiii74a  ha <wem  with 
ritMf  iWlHtlcntf,  Whtve  bath  wera  en^gedi%2'^^*I^hlin 
.ifti»iAg^;'ihe^nbtaslag;*t6eoihei<tooompoia.  Thei^  bepri^- 
>49nA^tiUWkMi^Bntmit^;9Ad  TheJud^^mhtifPaHw; 
^'fFhfmM'md^Swy'i'hXt^fkr^ftio^  wn  opera.    In 

.  y^4i  h«'thdba<MftDtiia  nRfttesVof  the  propristor  of  VauadialU 
.TwiRialUb  AtdtA^Mfs/  Affie  lb  the  iifV  oT  hid  voeal-pei^irmeis, 
her  husband  aitbd^ssaiiJ' time  becotning'bia  (kriixfipal  cota- 
npc«ier«^  tS4Mfe(nie»lly;  he  wvote  bis  two  6tatorias;><6e/and 
Y^x/licitai^sAerr^mehHCtae  UiAvcnAity  of  Oxford  conferred  cm 
.  |ihB(stoilB§ff66  Of  Doctor  M^Muslc.  -  His  greatest  work;'or 
hMul  whidhluis  -nost  oiiitHbutMt»>  his  fame;  Ariaxerxm, 
'^ staff eeaipistdlin  17S%  iariMitstion'ofthe  Itidian'opera»  and 
%m  JpBD\«  |]s|'0iqgli8li:l«ngtlBB»  BotlsaOT|itigpanl  ta'ieoiCative 


or-  gtant  of  pvinleges,  from  the  emperor  Otho  III.  a.d.  996. 
'About  two  miles  above  Arnheim  the  canal  of  the  Yssel 
brunches  dff  ftotn  thc''main  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  thp  "Rhine  to  Doesburg,  where  this  cut  joins  the 
Yssel,  whirh  flows  into  Uie  2ulder  Zee.  This  junction  be- 
t\reen  tlie  Rhine  and  Yssel  was  made  by  Drusus,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Arnheim  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  smdtl  range  of  hills^  Which  arfe  not  of  common  occurrence 
'tn  HoUdnd,  called  the  Belnwe,  or  Vcluwe,  running  irregu- 
lariy  noftUward  towards  the  2uider  Zee.  There  is  at  Arhheim 
a  bridge  nf  boats  across  the  Rhine.  The  fortifications,  which 
>Verc  impro\^fed  and  enlarge  by  Coehom  in  1702,  defend  the 
tOi\  ri  on  the  ^arid*  side.  Arnheim  was  once  the  residence 
Of  the  Counts  todBukas  of  Guelderland,  whose  monuments 
irre  to  be  se6n  -ih'the  priUeipal  church.  Arnheim  has  four 
gales,  a  reformed  Dutch  chUrch  with  a  high  tower,  which 
Contains  the  tomb  elf  Buke  Chavies  of  Guelderland,  a  Ro* 
Tnttn  CkthoYioehtif^h,  k  stMll  Lutheran  church,  a  hand- 
some" gdremor^ir  i^sidyence,'and  a  very  old-fhshioned  state- 
house.  '  It  is  thelbarket  for  the  district  of  the  Yeluwe  and 
foartof  Hie  BetUwb';  tfefe  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  the 
insdlaM  fbriile  dif^tiiet  b^w«en  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek. 
[See'BBT0nrK.3  Col^eed.  rye;  oats,  &c.  are  brought  in  great 
^uaaiit^  to'  Arnhefm.  The  trade  is  mostly  a  transit  trade 
aidng'tbe^^RhiMs,  ahd-  by' land  between  Amsterdam  and 
€krtitany< '^Tfie'ndgfethourhood  of- Arnheim  contains  many 
pMsatit  eouhlty  r^sidc«i0ea  of  the  nobihty  of  Guelderland, 
whag^neruny^  spend  thefr  wittier  in  Arnheim.  The  town 
waa  taken  fHm  the  Spaniards  itii985 :  in  1672  it  was  taken 
by  the  Fi^noh/  on  the  ii^aaioii  of  Holland  in  the  reign  of 
li[)Uls  XI V.f  from  whese  eziortfon  «nd  tyranny  the  mba- 
Wtaitts  ^liffMd  s^verdft  in  1674  the  Freneh  left  it,  after 
deatrayiittf  tha  fertlfieations.  In  1813  the  Pmssians  took  it 
-ftmn'ihe  Prstieh,  whieb  obntiibiited  aiaterially  to  the  change 
of  afiklri  in  Hollabid  at  that  tine.  The  population  on  Jan.  1 , 
'I860;  was  71'94  maloi,  and  93 1 5  females.  (Bee  Kampen, 
BeKchnjmng  tmfiH  K.  dm  Ntdtriandem  1827:  Haima's 
3bofiArf,^c.) 

ARNI,  Uie  native  Indian  name  of  the  wild  bulfak).  [See 
BuVTALca      '  t    ^ 

ARNOC  oaUed  by>  tile  Romaiis  Amns,  the  prindpal 
river  of  Tuscany,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Fal- 
terona*  whieii  is  shig^  wsBtem  projeotion  from  the  eentral 
ridtge  of  the"  A^niaes,  almit  twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Flo- 
fence,  in  ll**  39^  Ei  biitr.,  and  43^  62'  N.  i«t.  On  the  oppo- 
site er  nortineaatera  tioeof^hfi  same  rid|[e  are  the  aonrces 
of«tb0Roiicosal(^*t)f  thcMotil^ne*  twvl  nrsrs  which  enter 


'msBf^  kad'ilinffited.VInieimttenfit  waslnld,^  bnt  tri-  ttHe  Aifaiatief  beloiw'  Ravedna.-' The  souroes  of  the  Tiber, 


rmBpkanO ;- '  tho'i  dooided  *  »pA{batiaa  -  wfaicft  -  tsrawnad  the 
^oera^oearfa  inbonisi  and  thV  jddpnant  pieiioaneediaD  it  by 
;>auA0rffy,  j^rswe  M3  <aid  dvpnte  its  tnany  and  gveat  merits. 
^(Fhe  dmiAa.'irtL'tiatMlation,  by  Ame  himsell^of 'Metastasios 
.  -HwirnKm^  and  nrfaen;  compared  with  many 'similar  works, 
wkether'  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  prtrfeised  authors  of  a 
ioiBl  ptnod^  ti  BDlitledrfto  the  praise  wwli  camlet'  Justlyihe 


writers  haw/erxotteonsly  stated  as  iaening  out 
of  the  same  moantaiii,ar»  sme  thaalwisnty  miles  farther 
<east,  nnd'^septaimted  irofti  ^Sbnkt  of  the  Amo  by  the  moun- 
tains off  Camaldolt  and  Ia  Verbia.  The  Amo  descends  by 
the-riUagO  of  rStia  inio  Iha  long  and  deep  talley  eaUed 
GoxMhlintx  dne  of  tha- higher  regions  of  Tuaeany,  running  in 
a  &t^JSi'  dim^tioa-haiweei^  4lif  gmtoentral  ridge  ami  mn 
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dlj«i  from  the  same,  wliich,  detaching  itself  Arom  the  Fal- 
terona,  divides  the  Casentino  from  the  Mugello  or  valley  of 
the  Sieve,  and  afterwards  from  the  Valdarno,  forming  the 
mountains  of  Crocicchie,  Gualdo,  Consumi,  Vallombrosa, 
and  Pratoniagno.  The  Arno  receives  in  its  course  nume- 
rous torrents  from  both  ridges—*  the  cool  streams  flowing 
down  the  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino's  hills,'  which  Dante 
mentions  in  Canto  30  of  his /ri/l?rno. 

Having  passed  the  large  village  of  Poppi  and  the  town  of 
Bihbiena,  the  direction  of  the  valley,  and  consequently  the 
QQurse  of  the  Amo,  change  to  a  more  southern  course,  being 
donfined  to  the  eastward  by  another  ofl&et  from  the  central 
ridge,  which,  detaching  iUelf  ft^m  the  Alpe  de  Catenaja  to 
the  east  of  La  Vernia,  runs  southwards  by  Chiusi  and  Mon- 
teacuto  towards  Arezzo,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Amo 
from  those  of  the  upper  Tiber.  Issuing  from  the  lower 
Casentino,  the  Amo  enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  and  running 
in  a  south  direction  by  Quarata,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
liorthern  Chiana,  and  then  suddenly  tums  to  the  westward, 
entering  a  deep  mountain  gorge,  apuronriately  called  I'lm- 
buto,  or  *  funnel.'  Passing  through  the  small  valley  of 
Laterina,  it  issues  out  of  it  by  another  narrow  and  wild  pass 
called  Valle  deir  Inferno,  which  is  three  miles  in  length. 
The  Amo  next  enters  the  beautiful  region  called  the  Upper 
Valdarno,  one  of  the  most  delightfhl  rural  spots  in  Tuscany, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  valley  about  four- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east by  the  lofty  and  rugged  Apennines,  among  which 
the  wooded  summit  is  distinguished  that  overhangs  the  con- 
vent of  Vallombrosa.  The  valley  itself  is  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.  Several  neat  towns  and 
villager  are  scattered  about,  besides  numerous  hamlets  and 
cottages  on  the  hill  slopes.  Through  this  valley  the  Amo 
tuns  m  a  N.N.W.  direction,  its  course  being  nearly  parallel 
to  that  which  it  foUowetl  higher  up  in  the  Casentino.  At 
Incisa  the  mountains  close  again  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Amo  mns  through  a  deep  channel  excavated  in  a  ridge 
of  limestone  rock  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Vallombrosa,  and  extends  far  to  the  south  to^ 
wards  Siena.  The  river  runs  here  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north,  until  it  passes  Rignano,  beyond  which,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  bank,  a  valley  opens,  through  which 
the  Sieve,  a  largo  stream  coming  from  the  district  of  Mu- 
gello  north  of  Florence,  flows  into  the  Arno.  Here  the 
Arno,  aAer  a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  is 
only  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  direct  distance  from  its 
source.  It  now  turns  westwards  by  Varlungo,  and  enters 
the  plain  of  Florence,  dividing  that  city  into  two  unequal 
parts.  About  ten  miles  below  Florence,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Sif^na,  the  Amo  runs  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel excavated  through  the  base  of  Mount  Golfolina,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  the  old  Ktru scans.  A  wider 
passage  being  thus  opened  for  the  river,  the  plain  of  Flo- 
rence, which  was  a  marsh  before,  was  drained^  The  course 
of  the  river  here  diverges  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.  Ten  miles  farther  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  recede, 
and  leave  a  plain,  between  them  and  the  river,  in  lyhich 
are  the  towns  of  £m(X>li  and  San  Miniato.  Here  the  Amo 
reocives  the  Elsa,  a  considerable  stream  coming  from  the 
south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  high  lands  near  Siena 
that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Amo  from  that  of  the  Om- 
brone.  On  its  right  bank  the  Arno  receives  several  streams 
which  come  from  tlie  northern  Apennines  above  Pistoja, 
and  the  waters  from  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Fucecchio, 
and  from  that  of  Bientina.  About  ten  miles  below  San 
^liniato  the  Amo,  after  receiving  the  Era,  a  large  stream 
from  the  south,  enters  the  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it 
makes  several  considerable  windings,  passes  through  the 
town  of  Pisa,  and  enters  the  sea  about  five  miles  westward 
of  it :  43°  41'  N.  lat.,  10°  1 5'£.  long.  Formerly  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo  was  some  miles  more  to  the  south,  but  it  having 
become  obstructed,  partly  by  the  Genoese  sinking  many 
ships  in  it  in  their  wars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  by  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea  during  the  frequent  storms  from 
the  S.W.,  a  new  cut  in  a  N.W.  direction  was  excavated  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Grado,  about  three  miles  below  Pisa,  throufirh 
which  the  waters  of  Amo  wt^re  made  to  run  in  1606.  The 
antient  port  of  Pisa  was  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo ;  it 
was  a  natural  bay  formed  by  the  sea,  to  the  southward  of 
the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the  stream 
••Ued  Calambioiie  dow  lUQf  into  the  sea*  and  between 


that  end  Leghorn.  It  is  now  tUled  up,  and  barily  toy 
traces  temain  of  it ;  but  Targioni  ToMetti,  In  bis  Beiazi<m0 
di  Viagei  in  Toscana,  gives  a  plan  of  fhe  harbour  as  H  *^ 
from  old  documents  and  drawings.  A  canal  for  the  nmceiiu 
or  barges,  connects  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and  runs  partly 
through  the  site  of  the  former  Porto  Pisano.  From  Pisa 
barges  ascend  the  Amo  to  Florence ;  but  the  navigation  is 
often  intermpted  in  summer  owing  to  the  shallowneas  of  the 
water.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p,  5?2).  and  even  as  late  as  the 
fifth  century  of  our  lera,  the  Serchio,  or  river  of  Lucca,  then 
called  the  Ausar,  instead  of  discharging  itself  into  the  sea. 
as  it  now  does,  entered  the  Amo  below  Pfsa,  and  that  city 
stood  between  the  two  rivers.  How  and  when  ^e  Serchio 
altered  its  course  is  not  known,  but  in  the  twelfth  century 
it  had  already  assumed  its  present  channel.  Still  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  Pisa,  to  tne  northward  of  that  dif,  and 
m  times  of  inundations  its  waters  mix  with  those  of  (he 
Amo.    [See  Pisa.] 

The  Amo,  like  all  the  rivers  which  descend  from  tbe  Apen- 
nines, is  subject  to  sudden  overflowings.  The  Quantity  of 
earth  and  stones  which  it  then  carries  down  from  the  moun* 
tains  has  raised  its  bed  in  many  places  nearly  as  high 
as  the  adjacent  fields.  Embankments  have  been  made 
along  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  are  kept  up  at  a 
considerable  expense.  But  in  cases  of  extraordinary  rains 
and  storms  in  the  highlands  where  it  has  its  source,  the 
Arno  mshes  down  with  such  fuiv  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  inundate  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Among  the 
more  disastrous  inundations,  that  of  September,  1637,  is 
recorded,  when  the  Valdarno  and  the  whole  plain  of  Flo- 
rence were  overflowed,  and  trees,  mills,  cattle,  and  even 
houses,  were  carried  away.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Florence 
were  inundated,  the  water  being  in  some  nlaces  eight  Ceet 
above  the  pavement ;  and  two  of  the  bridges  of  Florence 
were  carried  away.  It  took  several  months  to  clear  the  mud 
from  the  streets  and  houses.  In  November,  1740,  another 
great  inundation  occurred,  owing  to  the  prevailing  sciPorco 
wind,  which  melted  the  snows  that  had  fallen  on  the  Apen- 
nines. The  confluence  of  the  Sieve,  just  above  Florence,  a 
river  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generaUv  ax 
the  same  time  as  the  Arno,  greatly  contributes  to  Ihe^e 
inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  remote  times  the  waters  of  the  Amo 
divided  near  Arezzo,  and  part  of  them  flowed  southwards  by 
the  vallev  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.  (Foesombroiu,  31^ 
morie  Idraulico-StorichB  wpra  la  Vol  di  Cktana.)  A 
communication  by  water  existed  between  Arretium  and 
Rome.  But  the  bed  of  the  Chiana  becoming  raised  by 
deposits  of  earth,  the  declivity  towards  the  south,  which 
was  already  slight,  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  waters  of 
the  Amo  turned  towards  Florence.  The  northern  part  vf 
the  Val  di  Chiana  then  became  a  marsh,  the  streanu  that 
formerly  ran  into  the  Amo  remaining  stagnant  in  vsLrious 
places ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  tame 
valley  that  the  waters  continued  to  find  their  wmy  into  the 
Tiber,  after  joining  the  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  la*t 
the  people  of  Arezio,  in  the  fourteenth  oentqry,  cut »  e«&4l, 
which  carried  part  of  the  waters  of  the  northern  Chiana 
into  the  Amo.  This  canal  has  been  sinoe  repeatedty  en- 
larged and  lengthened  by  the  Tuscan  government,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraalie  works  and 
experiments.  [See  Chiana,  Val  ot.J 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amo,  with  its  nnmerons  wind- 
ings, cannot  be  less  than  140  miles^  although  in  MalTr 
Brunts  geography  it  is  stated  at  105.  Its  breadth  %aries 
greatly:  near  Florence  it  is  about 400  feet,  but  ihe  w^tr^v 
are  very  low  in  summer,  and  the  river  is  then  fofdabte. 
Within  the  city  of  Florence  the  bed  of  the  Amo  is  con- 
siderably narrower,  being  confined  by  the  walls  of  the 
quays.  At  Pisa,  however,  it  retains  always  the  a]ipeer«nn» 
of  a  considerable  river.  The  tract  of  country  waterra  by  the 
Amo,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  eonstitut»  the 
roost  populous,  most  produetive,  and  most  thrivinir  part  of 
Tuscany.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Amo,  betvoen  Aivsz^ 
and  Florence,  a  vast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  sJieletMis 
of  the  largest  quadrupeds  of  other  climates,  the  maslodon* 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  found,  ns  wwU 
as  beds  of  lit;nile.    [See  Amnninbs,  Gboloay  or.] 

ARNO'BIUS,  according  to  Hieronymus  (de  Firtf  iffms- 
(Hbus,  c.  79),  was  a  rhetorician  and  afterwards  n  presbf  * 
ter  of  Sikka  in  Nuroidia,  in  the  reign  of  Che  Bmpeivt 
Diocletian.  His  work  de  BMorica  JnsHimiione  is  not  ex* 
tant    Laotaniitts,  tha  Cicepe  ol  the  fiitlNis.  wm  ^ 
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been  eovered  with  ii^amy.  He  resolved  to  malie  an  offer 
to  the  British  General,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  his  services 
in  betraying  his  country  and  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  fought  His  proposals  were  accepted,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  employ  all  his  art  and  interest  in 
order  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  important  fort  of  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  up  to 
the  enemy.  By  a  show  of  strong  patriotism,  which  he  re- 
sumed, he  was  not  long  in  accomplishing  this  ohject. 
Washington,  generously  forgetting  his  former  delin(|uencies, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  him  to  the  station  in  ques- 
tion. This  was  in  July,  1780.  We  refer  to  the  article 
AnorjI,  for  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
treasonable  scheme  miscarried.  Major  Andr£  was  the  per- 
son intrusted  by  Clinton  with  the  active  management  of 
the  negotiation  with  Arnold ;  and  the  British  ofBcer  having 
been  sent  up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  of  war  from  New  York, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  had  an  interview  with  the 
American  General  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  West 
Point,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22d  of  September. 
The  next  day,  on  his  return  to  New  York  by  lana,  he  was 
taken  by  two  Americans  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
British  lines,  and  the  plot  was  detected  by  the  discovery  in 
his  boots  of  the  plans  and  other  papers  which  he  had  received 
from  Arnold,  ^y  the  irresolute  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer  to  whom  Andr6  was  carried, 
he  found  means  to  convey  an  intimation  of  his  capture  to 
Arnold,  by  whom  it  was  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
'  25th,  just  in  time  to  permit  him  to  make  his  escape.  Taking 
a  hurried  leave  of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  he  instantly 
rushed  to  the  river,  and  leaping  on  board  a  barge  which  he 
had  in  readiness,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  rowed  to  the 
English  sloop,  which  he  reached  in  safety.  A  minute  and 
interesting  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  affair 
may  be  found  in  the  notice  of  Arnold  in  the  Encydopeedia 
Americana.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  in  the  British  army 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he  had  held  in  that  of 
the  United  States ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  the  writer  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred,  that  h^  did  not  receive  the  whole  of 
the  sum  (30,000/.)  which  was  promised  him  as  the  reward  of 
his  treachery.  He  attempted  to  do  something  to  deserve 
what  he  got  by  publishing  certain  addresses  and  procla- 
mations, with  the  %iew  of  inducing  his  countrymen  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  but  these  attempts  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  one  of  a  different  description  by  which  they  had 
been  preceded.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  vear  he 
was  sent  with  an  expedition  into  Virginia,  where  be  com- 
mitted great  devastation.  After  this  he  made  a  still  more 
destructive  incursion  into  Connecticut,  his  native  state. 
Having  taken  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New  London,  he  bar- 
barously put  tlie  unresisting  garrison  of  the  fort  to  the 
sword,  and  set  the  town  on  fire.  He  served  afterwards  in 
Nova  Sootia,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom,  however,  he  made 
his  escape.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  England.  We  find  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  400/.  granted  in  1792  to  the  children  of  a  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, whom  we  presume  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.  In  July  of  that  year  a  duel  was  fought  near  Kil- 
burn  Wells,  between  General  Arnold  and  the  present  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  in  consequence  of  certain  expressions  which 
the  latter  had  used  at  a  public  meeting,  and  would  not 
retract.  Arnold  was  attended  by  Lord  Hawke,  and  Lord 
Lauderdale  by  Mr.  Fox.  His  lordship  declined  to  return 
bi^  adversary's  fire,  hut  said,  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  he 
might  fire  on  till  he  was.  On  this  the  parties  separated. 
Arnold  died  in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  in  1801. 

ARNOLD,  SAMUEL,  Doctor  in  Music,  was  bom  in 
1740,  and  patronised  from  his  birth  by  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  II.,  who  placed  him  among  the  choris- 
ters of  the  royal  chapel,  under  Mr.  Bernard  Gates:  he 
afterwards  completed  nis  musical  studies  under  Dr.  Nares. 
His  first  production  was  an  air,  *  If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover,' 
which  immediately  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and,  though  a 
mere  trifle,  at  once  made  the  author  popular.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three  he  became  composer  to  Covent-garden 
theatre,  and  in  1766  also  undertook  to  fill  the  same  office  at 
the  Haymarket,  then  the  property  of  the  senior  Colman. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  produced  *  about  forty 
musical  pieces,  the  most  popular  of  which  were.  The  Maid  of 
theMiU,  The  Son  in-law,  Th^  Ca$ile  of  Andalusia,  in  which 
•re  •  Fbw,  thou  regal  purple  stream,*  and  •  The  hardy 
SoUor;*  Inkle  and  Yarioo;  The  Batile  qf  Hexham;  The 


Surrender  qf  Calais;  The  Children  in  the  Wood;  TV 
Mountaineert^  &c.;   each  containing  beauties  that  nev«r 
,can  be  entirely  forgotten.    Of  music  of  the  graver  cast,  he 
composed  Dr.  Browne's  sacred  ode,  The  Cure  of  $<ii4/,  which 
was  allowed  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kiud  since  the  time 
of  Handel.  This  was  followed  by  the  oratorios  of  Abimelfch, 
The  Resurrection,  and  The  Prodigal  Son,  which  were  per- 
formed at  Covent-garden  and  the  Haymarket  theatres  ffr 
several  years,  during  Lent.    The  latter  was  chosen  fur  per- 
formance at  the  installation  of  Lord  North,  as  chancellor  of 
the, University  of  Oxford,  when  the  fsomposer  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  t)octor  in  Music.  In  1 769  an  enterpriMnfr 
spirit  led  him  to  purchase  Marylebone  Gardens,  then  a  plare 
of  very  fashionable  resort,  for  which  he  wrote  many  son^, 
&c. ;  but,  confiding  too  much  in  the  honesty  of  thoee  whom 
he  employed,  he  abandoned  this  speculation  with  the  Iom  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.    In  1 783  he  was  appointed  orjranist 
and  composer  to  the  King.    In  1789  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Cooke  as  conductor  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music :  and 
in  1793  became  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  on  tb« 
presentation  of  his  fnend.  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Roche»ter. 
In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  commenced  pubUshing  an  edition  in 
score  of  Handel's  works,  encouraged  by  CSeorge  III..  «be 
liberally  supported  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  wh:ch 
proceeded  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  volumes.    He  alMj 
printed,  in  four  large  volumes,  a  collection  of  sacred  niu»ir» 
as  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Boyce's  admirable  work,  to  whi«*b 
it  has  proved  a  most  valuable  addition.    During  many  years 
he  carried  on  the  oratorios  at  Drurv-lane  theatre,  and  'm\n\t 
these  were  in  his  hands,  he  proauced  The  RedempHon.  a 
compilation   from  HandeVs  works,    which  met  with   the 
greatest  success;    and  The  Triumph  of  Truth,  selected 
from  various  composers,  but  which  has  not  kept  its  grtyiiod 
so  well  as  the  former,  though  by  no  means  inferior  in  pumt 
of  effect.    Dr.  Arnold  died  in  1802,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  more  than  usual  marks  of  re- 
spect    A  simple  tablet,  near  Purcells  monument,  marks 
the  place  where  lie  his  remains.    He  married  a  lineal  d*?- 
scendant  of  the  illustrious  Baron  of  Merchiston,  and  left  a 
son  (who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  dramatic  pm- 
ductions,  and  by  his  able  management  of  the  English 
Opera  House),  and  two  daughters. 

ARNOTTO,  or  ARNATTO.  the  inspissated  extract 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Bixa  Orellana  [see  Bixa],  is  u«q 
by  dyers  principally  to  give  a  bright  orange  colour  to  ^Ik 
goods.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  give  a  deeper 
shade  to  simple  yellow  colours.'  It  is  further  used  in  manr 
of  our  dairies  to  give  a  reddish  colour  to  cheese»  which  it 
does  without  adding  any  disagreeable  flavour  or  unwbulc- 
some  quality. 

The  Amotto  of  commerce  is  brought  to  us  from  South 
America.  It  is  moderately  hard,  brown  on  the  outside,  and 
of  a  dull  red  within.  It  comes  in  cakes  of  about  tvo  ur 
three  pounds  weight  each,  and  is  generally  enveloped  m 
large  flag-leaves  previous  to  being  packed  in  casks.  la 
this  state  it  receives  the  name  of  fla^  arnotto.todistingu'^h 
it  from  another  preparation  which  is  a  harder  and  m^r« 
concentrated  extract  from  the  fruit  pods  of  the  same  plant, 
and  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  colouring  matter 
than  flag  amotto.  This  superior  description,  of  wliich  but 
Uttle  is  imported,  is  known  as  roll  amotto. 

Amotto  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  pure  water :  it  \% 
usual,  therefore,  to  add  some  alkaline  substance,  u^ua'it 
potass,  which  not  only  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  extract, 
but  improves  the  quality  of  the  colour.  The  liquid  sold 
under  the  name  of  Nankin  dye  is  a  solution  of  amotto  ir 
potass  and  water.  A  solution  is  also  sometimes  made  o 
alcohol,  which  is  used  for  laoouering  and  by  vamisher^v 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  employed  for  making  t*';< 
extract  in  the  country  of  its  production,  which  is  h\  il  t- 
application  of  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  combination  With  & 
process  of  fermentation,  is  injurious  to  its  colouring  prv^pl^* 
ties,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the  suptf* 
riority  of  the  colouring  matter  when  procured  from  the  frt^  i 
pods.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  means  might  ^-e 
used  for  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  without  subject- 
ing it  to  so  great  a  risk  of  carlranization  by  heat  a^  it  > 
usually  made  to  under^,  and  without  having  recour^^  t> 
the  process  of  fermentation.  Some  experiments  made  «ii^ 
this  view  by  Vauquelin  seem  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  consumption  of  amotto  has  been  much  incTeaM.tl  !n 
this  country  of  late  years.  In  1820  the  quantity  broUftht  ta 
use  but  little  exceeded  50,000  pounds.    Wc  now  use  moi« 
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leaves,  but  agee  with  the  former  in  everything  else  of 
importance.  They  are  readily  known  by  their  flowers  being 
placed  very  closely  upon  a  c^lindncal,  or  lengthened, 
axis,  called  technically  a  spadix  iftg.  2),  which  is  itself 
enclosed  in  a  leaf  of  a  peeuhar  figure,  the  edges  of  which 
are  curved  inwards  till  they  meet,  forming  a  sort  of  hollow 
sheath,  which  botanists  name  9pcUKa  (see  fig.  1  in  the 
accompanying  cut) 

The  fruit  is  generally  a  cluster  of  little  berries»  each  of 
which  contains  a  small  number  of  seeds.  The  flowers  them- 
selves are  extremely  variable  in  structure ;  sometimes  hav- 
ing neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  and  sometimes  possessing 
both  those  parts ;  sometimes  furnished  with  anthers  open- 
ing in  a  singular  manner  by  little  lobes,  or  having  antners 
of  the  commonest  construction.  Many  of  the  species  grow 
upon  the  trunks,  of  trees,  clinging  to  them,  in  tropical 
countries,  like  ivy ;  a  very  few  are  found  in  Europe,  and 
those  are  always  little  stemless  herbs ;  a  small  number  are 
small  erect  shrubs.  They  are  all  acrid  in  a  high  degree, 
some  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  be  dangerous  poisons,  as, 
for  example,  the  dumb-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
paralyses  the  mouth  if  only  chewed.  Nevertheless  this 
acrid  principle  is  so  far  removed  by  roasting  or  boiling,  that 
the  underground  stems  may,  in  some  cases,  be  used  as  food. 
The  colooasia  of  the  tropics,  and  some  other  species,  are 
common  articles  of  food  among  the  negroes ;  but  they  are 
said  not  to  agree  very  well  with  Europeans.  In  this  country 
only  one  kind  of  aroideous  plant,  the  Arum  maculatum^ 
represented  in  the  wood-cut,  is  found  wild.  The  root  of  that 
species,  which  is  vulgarly  named  the  cuckooflower,  is  eatable 
when  properly  prepared,  just  as  those  which  have  already 
been  mentionea ;  but  it  is  never  used  except  by  the  poor 
in  times  of  famine. 

AroidesB  are  also  remarkable  for  the  heat  which  some  of 
the  species  give  out  when  flowering  (see  lindley's  IntrO' 
duction  to  Bototnfff  p.  259),  and  for  the  exceedingly  ofien- 
flive  odour  of  others  at  that  time. 

AROLSEN,  on  the  Aar,  twenty-three  miles  S.  of  Cassel, 
is  the  xesidenoe  of  the  princes  of  Waldeck,  who  are  among 
the  oldest  constitutional  sovereigns  in  Grermany.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  possesses  woollen,  leather,  and  iron-ware 
manufactories,  a  grammar-school,  three  churches,  and  about 
2000  inhabitants.  The  palace  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
spacious  dimensions ;  it  contains  a  gallery  of  choice  paintings 
(amongst  which  is  West's  '  Deatn  of  Greneral  Wolfe  *),  a 
numismatic  cabinet*  which  is  richer  in  the  series  of  Greek 
coins  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe,  a  valuable  museum 
of  antiquities  from  Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  collected  in 
Italy  by  the  uncle  of  the  present  prince,  and  a  library  of 
30,000  volumes,  besides  some  very  rare  MSS.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  well-wooded,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
avenue  of  six  rows  of  antient  oaks,  2000  paces  in  length, 
close  upon  the  town.  Stein  states  the  latitude  to  be  51° 
25'17"N. 

ARO'MA  is  the  supposed  principle  of  odour  in  plants, 
formerly  called  by  Boerhaave  Sjnritus  Rector,  This  quality 
generally  resides  in  the  essential  oil ;  but  there  are  some 
vegetables  that  have  a  strong  odour  which  yield  but  little 
or  no  essential  oil,  as  the  jessamine  and  the  violet;  or 
when  an  ofl  in  small  quantity  is  procured  from  them,  it 
has  not  the  powerful  smell  which,  considering  the  smailness 
of  its  proportion  compared  with  the  fragrance  of  the  plants, 
it  might  be  expected  to  possess.  As  plants  exhale  their 
odour  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  communicate  it  to  water 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  it  could  be  distilled, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  some  principle  of  a  more  subtile 
nature  exists,  in  which  the  odour  resides,  and  that  it  is  this 
which  imparts  smell  to  the  oil.  In  fact,  however,  the  pro- 
perty of  odour  belongs  to  proximate  vegetable  principles  of 
different  kinds,  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  any  common  principle;  essential  oil  is 
unquestionably  the  most  usual  cause  of  its  production,  and 
it  is  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  small  quantity  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  thus  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  or 
communicated  to  water. 

AROMATARI,  JOSEPH  OF,  a  learned  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1586  at  Assisi,  a  town 
of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  the  ecclesiastical  states.  His 
father  was  a  physician,  and  was  competent  to  determine,  as 
well  as  eager  to  bestow  on  his  son,  the  kind  of  education 
most  suited  to  fit  him  for  the  same  profession.  His  studies 
were  begun  at  Perugia,  and  continued  at  Padua,  where  he 
f  tudiod  Sttoceasively  logk,  phikMophy,  and  medioine.    He 


obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  imm^iately  afterwards  established  hiouell  at  a 
physician  at  Venice,  where  he  remained  practising  for  fifty 
years ;  nor  coidd  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  Quit  it  by  the  moct 
tempting  offers  and  soUcitations  made  to  l&im  bv  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  the  King  of  England,  and  Pope  Urban  VIIL 
He  died  at  Venice  on  the  16th  of  July,  1660. 

During  this  long  period  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion, to  the  study  of  the  mode  of  generation  or  re-produe« 
tion  of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  polite  literature.  Ua 
accumulated  an  immense  library,  extremely  rich  in  manu- 
scripts. His  only  publication  connected  with  polite  litera- 
ture was.  Riposte  aUe  Considerazion  di  Aleuandro  Tasn*  ni 
9opra  le  Rime  del  Petrarca.  Padua,  1611,  8vo.  To  which 
Tassoni  having  replied  under  the  assumed  name  of  Crev- 
cenzio  Pepe,  .£!omatari  answered  under  a  fictitious  name, 
in  the  following  work :  Dialoghi  di  RUcidio  Meltanpodio  in 
ripoita  agli  Avvertimenti  dati  sotto  name  di  Creecenxin  Prj-^^ 
a  Oiuieppe  degli  Aromatari,  Venice,  1613,  8yo.  His  con- 
tributions to  medicine  and  natural  history  consist  in  />/>;  w 
tatio  de Rcdne  Contagiosa, cui prtpposita  est  Epistola  de  U*- 
neraUone  Plantarum  ex  Seminibus.  Venice,  1625  :  anrt 
Frankfort,  1626,  4to.  The  Epistle  has  been  repeatedly  rv- 
printed;  1st,  in  EpistoUc  Select€B  of  Richt,  Nurenibinr. 
1662;  2nd,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxv.i. 
p.  150.  Lend.  1694 ;  and  at  the  end  of  Jungius  s  Opus'-ulu 
BotanicO'Phusica,  at  Saxe-Cobouig,  in  1747. 

This  Epistle,  addressed  to  Dr.  Barthobmew  Nant,  f^vt- 
only  the  outUne,  or  heads  of  chapten,  of  a  large  work  »  hit  b 
he  intended  to  write  on  generation,  but  which  hts  numeniLt 
professional  engagements  and  delicate  health  prevented  hi* 
accomplishing.  The  views,  however  imperfectly  develop!  •!. 
are  more  in  accordance  with  those  held  in  the  present  d,i} 
by  our  most  distinguished  vegetable  anatomists  and  ph\  sk^ 
legists,  than  many  of  those  entertained  for  a  long  neriod  »ub~ 
sequent  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  taught  that  the 
so-called  seeds  of  plants  were  .not,  as  a  whole,  the  new  pUn, 
but  that  a  very  small  portion  of  a  seed  possessed  the  pdnciple 
of  life,  the  rest  being  intended  for  the  noucishmeni  ot  ti  !i 
part  This  corresponds  to  the  embryo  and  albumen  if 
modem  writers.  The  existence  of  this  embryo  in  a  wetA 
rendered  it  fertile ;  its  absence  caused  it  to  be  unfertile.  Tl.e 
development  of  this  embryo  took  place  in  a  two-ibld  direction, 
a  portion  of  it  ascending,  and  constituting  the  plumule,  the 
other  descending,  and  constituting  the  rt^cle. 

He  asserted  the  analogy  between  seeds  and  the  ectr>>  ^' 
anioials,  and  even  designated  seeds  the  eggs  ^f  pianu : 
both  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  receive  their  nou- 
rishment from  the  albumen  bv  which  they  are  surreundni, 
but  afterwards  the  chicken  takes  up  its  nourishment  by  t!» 
mouth,  a  plant  by  its  roots.  In  both  cases  the  young  em- 
bryo existed  previous  to  hatching  or  germination,  bein^  t>^ 
these  processes  only  developed,  and  not  then  fbvmed. 

His  principles  respecting  the  generation  of  animals  vpre 
known  to,  and  adopted,  and  promulgated  at  full  length  bv 
Harvey  in  his  treatise  De  Cfeneratione.  His  views  respect r  ^ 
seeds  would  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  except  by  a  vrrv 
few.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  well-founded  clainu  ^^t 
this  learned  physician  should  be  brought  fiutly  and  distmrvf 
forward. 

AROMATICS  are  agents  obtained  from  tiia  vegetable 
kingdom,  exercising  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  digest i^c 
powers,  and  possessed  of  more  or  less  odour  or  ftagrun'x\ 
Of  this  odour,  by  which  they  can  at  all  times  be  reoognucti, 
the  most  usual  vehicle  is  an  essential  or  volatile  oil,  as  §x%xM 
in  the  article  Aroka.  Indeed  volatile  oil  exists  in  :!! 
aromatic  plants,  and  in  every  part  except  the  colyledor:% 
save  in  toe  nutmeg  and  a  very  few  other  seeds ;  ^rx 
this  aromatic  oil  does  not  reside  in  the  same  part  in  e\rn 
kind  of  plant.  In  umbelliferous  plants  we  find  it  ma»ti\  :;i 
the  fruits  (and  chiefly  in  the  vittm  of  them),  yet  in  angrl  tra. 
celery,  and  parsley,  it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  strurturv-. 
Labiate  plants,  such  as  mint,  balm,  rosemary,  and  lavenii'-r. 
have  it  in  the  leaves  and  stem ;  cinnamon  m  the  liark . 
all  terebinthinate  plants  in  their  young  hranehes.  T  \  i 
iris  florentina  iorris)  and  others  have  it  cniefly  in  the  r«>  ' 
the  scitaminesD  equally  in  the  root  (ginger)  and  the  •^<-  « 
(cardamoms) :  the  rose  and  chamomile  have  it  in  tlw  )it>LaU- 
yet  it  is  not  equal  in  all  the  petals  of  the  chamomile,  K-i.  r 
greatest  in  the  yellow  florets  of  the  disk ;  henee,  dooliiir  ^ 
Qie  flowers  of  the  chamomile,  by  which  the  toUow  flvirvo  ••» 
the  disk  are  diminished,  and  the  white  florets  of  the  ray  t-i- 
creased,  lessens  the  virtues  of  the  flowers. 
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feUottS  object  for  miles  around.  The  bead,  hands,  and  feet, 
are  cast,  the  body  is  made  of  large  stones,  and  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  hammered  copper.  (Bertolotti,  Viaggio  da  MUano 
d  Oinevra.)  The  proportions  of  the  statue  are  veiy  good. 
The  Saint  appears  holding  his  breviary  under  his  left  arm ; 
the  right  is  extended,  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  benedic- 
tion on  the  country.  A  staircase  is  made  through  the  in- 
side of  the  colossus  leading  into  the  head  of  the  statue. 
Arena  lies  thirty-six  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  in  45®  47^  N. 
lat  and  8°  28^  £.  long. 

ARPEGXGIO,  in  music  (Ital.  to  play  on  the  harp),  is,  when 
applied  to  keyed  instruments,  the  striking  the  notes  of  a 
chord  in  rapid  succession,  as  in  the  manner  of  touching  the 
harp,  instead  of  playing  them  simultaneously,  the  notes, 
when  struck,  being  held  out  the  full  remainder  of  the  time. 
£xampli 


On  the  violin,  flute,  &c.,  where  the  notes  cannot  be  held 
out,  the  arpeggio  is  commonly  executed  thus : — 


Alto 


^-^  "    -4'  -4'  ^e. 

ARPI^O,  the  Roman  ARPI'NUM.  This  very  antient 
city  is  situated  near  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  sixty-eight 
miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  and  sixty-five  from  Naples.  It  stands 
on  a  bold  rugged  eminence  to  the  left  of  the  river  Garigli- 
•no,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Fibreno,  or  Fiume  della 
Posta  (the  antient  Fibrenus),  with  the  Garigliano  (the  an- 
tient Liris). 

The  old  town,  which  before  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Roman  republic  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci,  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock.  An 
antient  arch  (constructed  like  the  false  arch  of  which  a  cut  is 
given,  p.  263),  which  is  not  circular,  but  acuminated,  pre- 
senting a  sharp  arrow-head,  in  the  style  of  the  Gothic  arch  ; 
a  considerable  extent  of  walls  composed  of  large  stones,  put 
together  without  any  kind  of  cement ;  an  antient  cistern, 
four  subterranean  arches,  and  other  traces,  still  remain.  The 
place  is  called  by  the  natives  Civita  Vecchia  and  Arpino 
Vecchio.  Arpinum,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  withstood  the 
arms  of  the  Samnit^  for  which  it  was  rewarded  with  some 
of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  municipium  b.  c.  302.  (Livy, 
X.  i.)  About  B.  c.  188  the  inhabitants  of  Arpinum  received 
the  full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  enrolled  in 
the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  36.)  Jt  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Caius  Marius  and 
Cicero.  Though  Arpinum  partook  in  the  horrors  consequent 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  and  in  the  desolation 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  never  wholly  obliterated  as  a  city, 
but  has  continued,  like  Aquinum  (the  birth-place  of  Juvenal 
and  8t.  Thomas  Aquinas),  and  like  other  antient  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  be  of  comparative  importance.  It 
once  owed  its  preservation  to  the  fame  of  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rius. In  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  An- 
jou  for  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  Arpino 
took  part  witb  the  French  against  the  Aragonese  and  the 
pope.  The  pontiff  (Pius  II.)  generously  commanded  Napo- 
leone  Orsini,  his  successfiil  captain,  to  '  spare  Arpino,  for 
the  memory  of  Oiius  Marius  and  Marcus  TuUf  us.* 

The  town  of  Arpino,  like  most  others  in  Italy,  gradually 
descended,  as  peace  and  tranquillity  were  established,  from 
the  lofty  bill  top  to  lower  ground,  and  it  now  stands  on  an 
inferior  ridge  nearer  to  the  Liris. 

The  present  population  rather  exceeds  12,000;  manu- 
factories of  the  best  cloth  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
of  parchment,  paper,  and  leather,  are  briskly  carried  on  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinity.  From  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  district,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  great  sheep  and  cattle 
breeding  provinces  of  the  Abruzzi,  a  pastoral  air,  however, 
prevails.  The  surrounding  scenery,  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  which  is  scarcely  surpaued  in  any  part  of  Italy,  is  wood- 
land and  very  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  or  Garigliano,  is  alluvial  and  productive ;  and  a  rich, 
deep,  and  black  loam,  that  gives  nourishment  to  extensive 
woods  of  the  largest  oak  trees  in  the  peninsula,  widi  tiie 


exoeptibn  of  those  6n  Meant  Garganus,  vxtMids  far  up 
the  mountains*  sides.    The  river  Liris  runs  in  a  deep  bed : 
its  full,  clear,  rapid  stream*  very  different  fh>m  the  muddy, 
sleepy  character  it  assumes  in  the  flat  country  nearer  to  its 
mouth,  has  formed  some  curious  little  islands,  and  a  number 
of  cascades,  the  soothing  noise  of  which  is  constantly  besrd 
in  the  town  of  Arpino.    The  Fibrenus*  a  deep,  rapid,  pellu* 
cid,  and  excessively  cold  mountain  stream,  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  part  of  the  Apennine  chain  that  separates  the 
vale  of  the  Liris  from  the  Fuctne  lake  (now  tne  lake  of 
Celano),  joins  the  Liiis  by  a  gentle  water-fall,  about  thres 
miles  above  Arpino.    The  banks  of  both  rivers  are  shaded 
with  poplar  trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth.      Near  lU 
mouth  the  Fibrenus  forks  into  two  brandies,  between  which 
and  the  Liris,  whose  waters  wash  its  base,  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  island  of  a  triangular  shape.     This  islet,  now 
called  '  U  Isola  di  San  Paolo,*  or,  more  firequenlly,  stmplv 
*  L*  Isola,*  is  supposed  to  be  ^e  '  Amalthea*  <n  Cieeto,  which 
was  one  of  the  orator  s  favourite  retreats.  (Ciceto  to  Atticut,  i. 
16,  ii.  1.)    Opposite  to  the  island,  and  in  an  angle  formed 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Fibrenus  and  by  the  main 
stream  of  the  Liris,  there  stands  a  building  called  La  ViUa 
di  San  Domenico,  which  was  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  some  monks  of  the  Dominican  ofder  in  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  site  and  mainly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  orator's 
Arpine  viUa,  and  which*  in  its  turn,  is  deserted,  and  almost 
a  ruin. 

The  monks  seem  to  have  also  occupied  the  site  of  the 
habitation  of  Marius.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  milca  from 
the  town  of  Arpino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  thoc  is 
a  religious  house  occupied  by  Trappists  (the  only  monks  of 
that  severe  order  in  Italy)  which  has  always  borne  the 
name  of '  CasamarL* 

The  antient  remains,  in  addition  to  those  already  men* 
tioned,  existing  in  and  about  Arpino,  are  neither  numerous 
nor  very  important.  The  most  interesting  are  those  of  the 
cloacce*  or  common  sewers  of  ilie  city,  which,  like  those  of 
antient  Rome,  are  capacious,  and  built  in  the  finest  manner, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  across  the  Liris,  between 
Arpino  and  Sora.  This  bridge,  which  the  people,  who 
fondly  assign  almost  every  vestige  of  antiquity  to  their  great 
countryman,  have  always  called  '  II  Ponte  di  Cicerone,'  was 
thrown  over  the  Liris,  not  in  a  straight  but  m  a  reiy 
oblique  line.  This  was  evidently  done  in  order  to  tAke 
advantage  of  several  small  islets,  on  which  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  were  built,  and  which  lie  across  the  bed  of  the  ritrr 
in  that  direction.  Only  one  arch,  which  is  of  very  goal 
Roman  construction,  remains  entire,  but,  as  well  as  can  be 
judffed,  there  were  three  other  arches. 

Withiu  the  town  there  are  some  fragments  of  old  Roman 
roads,  or  paved  streets,  and  of  some  inscriptions  and  broken 
statues.  Two  rude  and  evidently  modem  busts  of  Marius  and 
Cicero  stand  in  the  piazza,  or  market-place,  where  a  tmrn- 
hall  has  been  built  of  late  years,  with  niches  for  the  statues 
of  those  two  great  ornaments  of  Arpino.  The  public  srh^'l 
is  called  the  Tullian  College,  and  the  humble  play-Iiov^r 
the  Tullian  Theatre.  The  mitials  (M.  T.  C.)  of  the  orate- « 
name  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  they  alone  form  t'  f 
insignia  or  arms  of  the  city.  The  cloth-manttfaetazvn  *A 
the  place,  more  especially,  boast  that  Arpinum  was  lam'*.  5 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic  for  its  woollen  goods  an^ 
the  art  of  dyeing  them,  and  that  the  father  of  the  immortal 
Cicero  was  a  fuller; 

On  each  bank  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano*  there  ai«  nu- 
merous sources  of  mineral  waters.  Iron  abounds  in  5i»o>« 
and  fine  marble  in  all  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines 
Breccia,  w^te  marble,  sMzzato  ro890,  or  spotted  red.  ani 
marble  of  a  beautiful  warm  yellow  hue,  are  found  in  incx- 
haustible  quantities,  but  are  very  rarely  quarried. 

In  modern  times  Arpino  has  given  birth  to  a  painter.  «tb^ 
though  scarcely  to  be  mnked  in  the  third  cUss  of  I  tab  a  a 
artists,  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  because  he  enjo)  r<il 
much  celebrity  in  his  day,  filled  many  churches  both  m  iU? 
Neapolitan  and  Roman  states  with  hi«  frescoes  aodtiitttt  jt-s 
and  took  his  name  fh)m  the  place  of  his  birUi.  This  was 
Giuseppino  di  Cesare,  always  called  *  II  Cavalier  d* Arpinow* 
where  he  was  bom  in  1560 ;  he  died  at  Rome  in  1 640. 

ARQUEBUS.    See  Arms  (Weapons 

ARQUES,  a  small  town  in  France,  about  four  mtlrs 
S.E.  of  Dieppe,  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inf<§rieare.  It  is 
upon  the  little  river  Arques,  or  Bethune^  whidi  folW  mti 
the  sea  at  Dieppe.  The  town  is  of  litUe  inportaneeL  It 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  a  castte  ooir  in 
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Amgonite  Is     •    •     •     •    2*931 
Calc-spar 2*721 

They  act  also  differently  on  light,  the  index  of  ordinary 
refVaction  of 

Airagonite  being  '•  •  •  1  *  693 
Calc-spar  .  •  .  •  .  1*519 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  these  differences 
by  considering  them  the  effects  of  small  quantises  of  carbo- 
nate of  strontia,  which  Professor  Stromeyer  first  discovered 
to  be  contained  in  many  specimens  of  Arragonite ;  but  the 
conclusion  is  unfounded,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  results  of 
two  analyses  given  by  Stromeyer. 

Plrtt.  Second. 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  *  95*296iS  .  99*2922 
Carbonate  of  strontia  .  0*5090  •  4*1043 
Water 0'I544     .       0*5992 

where  the  carbonate  of  strontia  is  in  small  and  varying  pro- 
portion, and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  accidental 
impurity. 

ARRAIGNMENT.  This  word  is  derived  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  from  arraisoner,  ad  rzHonem  ponere,  to  call  to  account 
or  answer,  which,  in  antient  law  French,  would  be  ad-resonert 
or,  abbreviated,  a-resner.  Conformably  to  this  etymology, 
arraignment  means  nothing  more  than  calling  a  person 
accu^  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  judicature  to  answer 
formally  to  a  charge  made  against  him.  The  whole  pro* 
eeeding  at  present  consists  in  calling  upon  the  prisoner  by 
his  name,  reading  over  to  him  the  indictment  upon  which 
he  is  charged,  and  demanding  of  him  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  Until  very  lately,  if  the  person  accused 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty,  he  was  asked  how  he  would 
be  tried  ;  to  which  question  the  usual  answer  was, '  By  God 
and  my  country.*  But  by  a  late  statute  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  28.  see.  1)  this  useless  form  was  abolished ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that '  if  any  person,  not  having  privilege  of  peerage, 
being  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  for  treason,  felony,  or 
piracy,  shaU  plead  "  Not  guilty,**  he  shall,  without  any  fur- 
*ther  form,  be  deemed  to  have  put  himself  upon  the  country 
for  trial,  and  the  court  shall,  in  the  usual  manner,  order 
a  jury  for  the  trial  of  such  person  accordingly.* 

The  arraignment  of  a  prisoner  is  found^  upon  the  plain 
principle  of  justice,  that  an  accused  person  should  be  called 
upon  for  his  answer  to  a  charge  before  he  is  tried  or  punished 
for  it.  That  this  was  a  necessary  form  in  English  criminal 
law  at  a  very  early  period  appears  from  the  reversal  in  par- 
liament of  the  judgment  given  against  the  Mortimers  in 
the  reign  of  Edwai^  II.,  wnich  Sir  Matthew  Hale  calls  an 
'  excellent  record.*  One  of  the  errors  assigned  in  that 
judgment,  and  upon  which  its  reversal  was  founded,  was  as 
follows :  '  that  if  in  this  realm  any  subject  of  the  king  hath 
offended  against  the  king  or  any  other  person,  by  reason  of 
which  offence  he  may  lose  life  or  limb,  and  be  thereupon 
brought  before  the  justices  for  judgment,  he  ought  to  be 
called  to  account  (potu  ratiom),  and  his  answers  to  the 
charge  to  be  heard  oefore  proceeding  to  judgment  against 
him ;  whereas  in  this  record  and  proceedings  it  is  contained 
Uiat  the  prisoners  were  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
without  having  been  arraigned  (arrenaii)  thereupon,  or 
having  an  opportunity  of  answering  to  the  charges  made 
against  them,  contrary  to  the  law  and  custom  of  this  realm.' 
(Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Urovm,  book  ii.  c.  28.) 

The  ceremony  of  the  prisoner  holding  up  his  hand  upon 
arraignment  is  merely  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  the  court  the  person  who  is  called  upon  to  plead.  As 
it  is  usual  to  place  several  prisoners  at  the  bar  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  a  convenient  mode  of  directing  the  eyes 
of  the  court  to  the  individual  who  is  addressed  bv  the  officer. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason 
in  1680,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish 
plot,  the  prisoner  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  he  had 
not  been  called  on  to  hold  up  his  hand  on  his  arraignment ; 
but  the  judges  declared  the  omission  of  this  form  to  be  no 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  triaL  (Howell's  State  Trials, 
vol.  vii.  p.  1555.) 

ARR  AN,  an  island  of  Scotland,  forming  part  of  the 
shire  of  Bute.  It  lies  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  peninsula 
of  Cantire  [see  Aroylx]  and  the  Ayrshire  coast ;  and  is 
separated  from  the  former  bv  the  sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and 
from  the  latter  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  nearest  points  of  Arran  and  of  the  island  of  Bute 
]«  above  five  miles ;  and  from  the  nearest  p^int  in  Arran 
to  fikipnish  P<9nt  in  Cantire  is  about  four,   rrom  the  ^r- 


sbire  CDut  the  least  distance  of  tbe  iaiiiid  is  •beat  elet<en 
miles.    iMap  of  Scotlandt  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  .Knowledge.)  The  greatest  leneth,  mea- 
sured fivm  near  Loch  Ranza  in  the  N.N.W.  to  Kildonan 
in  the  S.S.E.,  is  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  the  greateM 
breadth  from  D^modune  Point  to  the  headtpnd  between 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  bays,  about  twelve*.  The  coast  i%  leas 
broken  by  lochs  than  that  of  most  of  the  Hebrides.    Loth 
Ranza  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east  the  bays  of  Bn^ 
dick  and  Lamlash,  are  the  chief  inlets.   Lamlash  Bay  i« 
sheltered  by  Lamlash  or  Holy  Island,  which  lies  acrofs  the 
entrance,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  long  frmn  north  to  south* 
with  an  average  breadm  of  half  a  mile.  The  difis  of  Laml  a§h 
Island  are  chiefly  basalt,  in  rude  columns,  resting  on  nanH- 
stone,  and  some  parts  of  the  island  rise  to  the  bei?bt  *rf 
above  1000  feet.    The  harbour  thus  enclosed  has  good  hol'l- 
ing-ground,  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  re^vels.  an^l 
room  enough  for  the  largest  navy  to  ride  at  anchor.     nr\>> 
dick  Bay  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  Lamlash  Bay  (T  vm 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  headland),  and  is  of  an  irmrul  ir 
shape,  having  on  the  north  side  an  old  ruinous  castle  ( Arrwn 
Castle)  inhabited  occasionally  bv  the  duke  of  Hamiltirt. 
Behind  this  castle  rises  Goatfell,the  highest  eminence  in  tne 
island.    The  bay  affords  good  anchorage-ground  and  hns 
about  five  fathoms  water ;  but  it  is  only  in  moderate  wea^ 
ther  that  vessels  can  ride  in  safety.    Loch  Ransa  exten<*.s 
perhaps  a  mile  inland,  and  has  three  fathoms  water  even  as 
the  lowest  ebb.    The  approach  to  the  island  at  this  pomt  is 
striking ;  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  point  of  land  jnttint; 
into  the  loch  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  or  some  magninoenco, 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  when 
they  came  to  hunt  in  Arran;  beyond  is  a  little  plain,  or 
glen,  embosomed  in  hills,  watered  by  a  stream,  and  inha- 
bited by  the  people  of  a  small  village.    Besides  the  island 
of  Lamlash  already  mentioned,  another  small  island,  called 
Pladda,  lies  off  the  south  coast  of  Arran,  about  a  mQe  dis- 
tant ;  it  is  low  and  flat,  about  a  mile  long,  with  ten  acres 
of  excellent  pasture.    There  is  a  lighthouse  upon  it. 

The  surface  of  Arran  is  in  general  high,  particalariy 
towards  the  north  end,  where  &e  scenery  is  terrific  and 
sublime.  The  mountains  here  present  pealied  sommits, 
and  are  arranged  in  groups.  Goatfell,  the  hiffheet.  is  esti* 
mated  by  Professor  Pkyfair  to  be  2945  feet  high;  but  is 
the  Society's  Map  of  Scotland  it  is  marked  at  955  yards  <tr 
2865  feet ;  which  is  also  Dr.  Macculloch*8  statement.  TU« 
lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  red  sandstone, 
but  after  an  ascent  of  several  hundred  feet,  nion-eUte,  se^ 
parated  from  it  by  a  bed  of  breccia,  rises  from  nnder  it,  and 
continues  till  it  reaches  a  kind  of  irregular  plain,  from  which 
arises  a  mass  of  granite,  different  from  that  of  the  eentnl 
highlands,  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pyramid*  The  side  vi 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  debris  of  mica-dale  and  granitic, 
and  towards  the  summit  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  which 
materially  impede  the  ascent,  and  the  rude  appearance  i*f 
which  is  increased  by  the  absen^  of  all  vegetation,  exoepcmjr 
a  few  lichens.  The  view  fh)m  the  sununil  is  very  exten>ivt>, 
comprehending  the  south  part  of  Arran,  the  island  of  Bute 
and  the  Cumbray  islands,  backed  by  the  mainland  of  Soot- 
land  ;  the  peninsula  of  Cantire ;  the  mountains  of  the  far- 
distant  I$la,  Jura,  and  Mull ;  and  the  coast  of  Ireland  fma 
Fairhead  to  Belfast  Lough.  The  name  of  this  mountain  in 
Gaelic  is  Gaodh  Bhein,  '  Mountain  of  Winds.*  The  name 
of  Goatfell  has  been  given  by  the  strangers  who  hafe  visiicd 
the  island.    It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Goatfield. 

The  geology  of  Arran,  from  its  interesting  charaeter,  hr> 
attracted  much  attentio;i.  The  prevailing  una  of  the  cot^t 
is  low,  although  it  occasionally  rises  into  precipitous  cliffy. 
Red  sandstone  is  the  predominant  rook,  extending  «uh 
little  interruption  from  near  Loch  Ransa  on  the  north  Mde 
of  the  island,  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shore,  to  Sbd> 
dery  water,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.  Frum 
hence  it  occurs  alternating  with  daystone  and  porphyry  ta 
Drumodune;  and  extends,  with  one  intercuptian,  frou 
Drumodune  to  the  river  lorsa,  where  it  finally  disappears 
Schistose  rocks,  mica-slate  on  the  west  and  day-cnte  un 
the  north  coast,  occupy  the  remainder  d  the  drniit  to  the 
point  where  the  sandstone  oommenoes. 


*  It  U  sarprinnf  to  observe  the  diflei«n««  fa  the  etaftfOieQts  Kiv*«  br 
frrent  writers  of  the  dimenrions  of  this  island,  an  integrml  part  of  Or«wt  Hrr 
tain,  and  a  place  which,  from  its  geological  featnrva,  haaaltncted  aw^b  otvu  % 
The  Dieasuremrnts  given  nbore  are  from  the  Societ/'t  Map  f<  So>c  &:-i 

if 


In  Headnck's  View  of  the  hRntrnUfff,  4re.  tfAftmL^  Urn  IragUi  b  |p«»a 
84  or  36  mtlet,  and  the  breadth  at  uon.  15  to  SO,    Jamtaon^  0«tfi«#  •/  i 
hii»9nUQgy  0/  the  Sk9tlaU  IthikH  mU  ^ftht  Mnd  •/Arrwk,  «««•  St 
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the  herring  season.  The  number  of  pupils  at  school  in  the 
year  182rin  these  islands  was  214,  viz.  161  boys  and  63 
girU. 

Arranroore  was  also  called  Arran  a  Nairn  or  Arran 
Naomh^  i.  e.  *  Arran  of  the  Saints,*  a  number  of  churches 
having  been  erected  in  it,  in  which  the  bodies  of  many  Irish 
saints  repose.  It  is  said  that  there  were  antiently  on  this 
island  ten  churches,  and  five  on  the  two  smaller  ones.  On 
a  high  cliff  in  Arranmore,  over  the  sea,  is  Dun- Angus,  a 
large  circle  of  huge  stones,  formed  without  cement,  and 
capable  of  holding  two  hundred  cows.  A  Franciscan  friary 
was  founded  on  one  of  these  islands  in  1485. 

The  inhabitants  long  retained,  and  perhaps  still  retain, 
the  persuasion,  that,  on  a  clear  day,  they  can  see  from  this 
ootAt  Hy  Braiail^  or  the  Enchanted  Island,  the  paradise  of 
the  pagan  Irish. 

In  1334,  these  ulands,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Boffin,  were  plundered  by  Sir  John  D'./&oy,  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland.  They  give  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Gore. 
{Be^BxA'^Topofpraphia  Hihernica;  LetterMfrcm  the  Irish 
Highlandi,  &c.> 

ARRAS,  a  strong  and  important  town  in  France ;  the 
capital  formerly  of  the  province  of  Artois,  and  now  of  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  It  is  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Scarpa,  108  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Paris  through 
Senlis  and  Peronne,  or  113  miles  through  Beauvais  and 
Amiens.    50**  1 7'  N.  lat.,  2^  45'  E.  long. 

Arras  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts.  The 
Cits,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  old  town ;  tne  Ville,  or 
the  new  town;  and  the  CitadeU  which  was  erected  by 
Vauban,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  this  part  of  France. 
Modem  authorities  separate  the  town  into  upper  and  lower, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  divisions  correspond  re- 
spectively to  the  Cit^  and  Ville  of  older  writers,  though  it 
is  probable  they  do.  The  Cit^  and  Ville  were  formerly 
separated  by  a  ditch  and  wall ;  there  was  also  between  them 
a  narrow  v^ley,  through  which  the  little  stream,  the  Crin- 
chon,  flowed.  The  handsome  stone  houses  and  large  places 
(sc^uares)  of  Arras  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  finest 
cities  in  France,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  lower  town, 
which  is  comparatively  of  modem  erection.  The  cathedral, 
a  Grothic  edifice  in  a  bold  style  of  architecture ;  the  town- 
hall,  another  Gothic  building ;  and  extensive  bairacks,  con- 
tribute to  adorn  the  city.  The  Petite  Place,  of  which  the 
town -hall  forms  one  side,  is  smrrounded  with  a  colonnade,  as 
well  as  the  Grande  Place.  In  some  of  the  highest  spots 
in  the  city,  chalk-pits  have  been  excavated,  some  of  the 
hollows  df  which  serve  as  wine-cellars.  Part  of  the  sur- 
munding  country  can  be  laid  under  water  in  case  of 
need. 

Arras  appears  in  the  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
Nemetacum,  but  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Atrebates,  tom 
the  people  who  possessed  the  town  with  the  surrounding 
territory.  From  this  name  Atrebates,  both  the  town  ( Arras) 
and  the  country  (Artois)  receive  their  designation.  It  appears 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during  the  close 
of  the  fourth  centiu^  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a  manufacturing  town,  and  had  been  pil- 
laged by  the  barbarians. 

When  the  Franks  first  established  themselves  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  France,  Arras  formed  part  of  their  dominions ;  and, 
bv  the  earlier  kings  of  France,  the  lordship  of  the  town  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Arras,  who  retained  it 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  were  counts  of 
Artois.  Charles  V.,  having  compelled  the  kings  of  France 
to  give  up  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  the 
Burgundian  dominions  which  had  come  to  him  hy  inherit- 
ance, made  them  yield  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Arras, 
which  he  then  subjected  to  the  temporal  power.  It  came 
again  under  the  dominion  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1659 ;  and  the  bishops  seem  to  have  been  re- 
established in  their  seignorial  rights.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Citfe  ^ere  still  nominated  by  them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Arras  b  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Pavde-Calais.  The  population,  in  1 826. 
was  about  22,000.  The  Scarpa  is  navigable  firom  this  town ; 
the  trade  consists  both  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  manufactures  of  Arras  itself, 
which  are  cottons  and  woollens,  lace,  soap,  and  beet-root 
ittgar.    There  are  also  manjr  oil-mills. 

Anong  the  liteniy  and  scientific  inbttttttioni  axe  the  High 


School,  the  Hoyal  School  of  Fortification  and  Militarr 
Engineering  {Ecole  Royaie  du  Ginie),  the  Drawing  School* 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  the  Secondary  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Societies  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Scienee, 
and  Arts,  a  publio  library  of  34,000  vehunes,  a  ooUeelioo 
of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a  botanical  garden. 

Arras  was  the  birth-place  of  Fianeis  Baudouin,  a  writer 
of  repute  on  politics,  law,  history,  and  divinity,  who  died 
in  1 5  73 ;  and  of  the  two  Robespierrea  and  Joseph  Lebon,  of 
revolutionary  notoriety.  (Balbi;  Blalte-Bmn;  Martini^, 
Diet,  Univereel  de  la  France.) 

Two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Airas  in  the  fifteenth 
century :  one  in,J435,  between  Frimoe  and  Buigundv,  by 
which  several  towns  were  annexed  to  the  latter;  and  onie 
in  1482,  betwe^i  Maximilian  of  Austria  and  Lotds  XI.  of 
France,  whereby  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  was 
to  have  been  given  to  the  dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  dowry. 

The  arrondissement  of  Arras  c(mtains  218  eommunffB, 
and  143,615  inhabitants. 

ARREOY,  a  remarkable  institution,  which  formerly 
subsisted  in  Otaheite,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Society 
group.  The  first  notice  of  the  existence  cf  this  institotiofi 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  Cook,  on  his  xetom  from  his  fir«t 
voyage  in  1 771.  The  account  given  in  the  nanmtiTv  of  the 
voytige  published  the  fi>llowing  year  was  however  fjencrally 
supposed  to  have  received  a  colouring  from  the  fiend  pen  of 
Hawkesworth,  by  whom  the  book  was  written.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  his  second  voyage,  which  he  wrote  himself.  Cook 
appears  inclined  to  soften  down  certain  of  theftatarsa  of  the 
fonner  representation.  Subsequent  statements  were  ghen 
by  Dr.  Forster  and  others,  for  the  most  part  dilTering  frm 
each  other  in  important  particulars.  The  fhllest  aecnunc. 
we  believe,  that  has  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
latest,  is  that  given  in  kilis^s  PdyneeiaH  ReeearcAee^  roX,  i. 
pp.  311-344. 

Hawkesworth's  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  thit  the 
distingubhing  characteristio  of  the  Arraoy  societies  wa>. 
a  community  of  women  among  the  meml>ers.  Up<m  tl;:> 
point  it  appears  clearly  that  be  was  mistaken.  For>tiT 
thinks  that  a  rigid  celibacy  was  the  original  law  of  th? 
institution;  and  this  notion  receives  considerable  coun- 
tenance from  the  mythological  tradition  of  its  origin  wh.rh 
is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis.  To  the  last,  according  to  Ellis,  ea<>fa 
member  continued  to  have  his  own  wife,  who  was  watcbtd 
with  extreme  jealousy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the«ie 
societies  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  greatest  licentious- 
ness of  manners. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  fundamental  law  of  tic 
Arreoy  institution  was  that  no  children  bom  to  any  of  the 
members  should  be  suffered  to  live.  Even  upon  this  he&d. 
however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  in  the  various 
accounts,  and  the  information  we  have  is  upon  the  whfl^ 
very  unsatisfactory.  Forster  states  that  it  was  a  riiv 
thing  for  a  child  ever  to  be  bom  to  a  member  of  t?; 
Arreoy,  and  that  consequently  infanticide  was  very  selduu 
resorted  to.  They  chose  their  wives,  he  intimates,  fn^'j 
among  a  class  of  females  whose  habits  rendered  it  unhid* 
that  they  should  have  families.  This  however  does  n.t 
appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  statemenU  of  otbvr 
authorities  as  to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  weiw  arcus- 
tomed  to  preser%'e  the  honour  of  their  wives.  It  appean 
also  that  infanticide  used  to  be  commonly  practised  in  tUr«« 
islands  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  quite  as  much  1>t 
those  who  were  not,  as  by  those  who  were,  members  «•; 
the  Arreoy.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded 
upon  all  the  facts  which  he  had  been  able  to  learn,  thit 
two-tliirds  of  all  the  children  bora  used  to  be  thus  sacrificed : 
and,  according  to  his  account,  the  murder  was  almeet  a]«a«  s 
committed  by  the  parents  themselves,  neither  of  whom,  as'  a 
general  rule,  evinced  the  least  repugnance  to  the  horrul 
act,  or  the  least  shame  in  acknowledging  it.  Forster. 
again,  was  told  by  Oraai  that  the  mother  generallv  en- 
deavoured to  save  her  offspring,  and  that  the  deej  «i» 
always  perpetrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  general 
feeliTig  to  be,  that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be  hiddrn 
from  the  light  of  day.  Without  attempting  to  recnnrr*; 
these  contradictions,  we  may  here  merelv  remark  that  it 
seems  at  any  rate  difficult  to  understand  how  a  practme. 
which  thus  appears  to  have  prevailed  universally,  &houU 
have  been  at  the  same  time,  as  we  are  told  it  was,  the  chtef 
bond  of  the  particular  association  we  are  now  coosi* 
dering. 
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in  ordinary  pracUee,  it  haa  now  fallen  into  disuse.  [See 
Hui  and  Cry.]  Hale*8  Plecu  qfthe  Crowns  vol.  i.  p.  575, 
^ral.  ii  p.  72-120 ;  Stephen  s  Summary  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
p.  239-244. 

Arrast  in  civil  eases  is  of  two  kinds :  1.  that  which  takes 
place  before  trial,  and  is  called  arrest  on  mesne  process ; 
2.  that  which  takes  place  after  trial  and  judgment,  and  is 
called  arrest  on  final  process,  or  arrest  in  execution.    [See 

PROCBSS.] 

The  primary  object  of  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  to  se- 
cure the  defendant's  appearance  in  court,  so  as  to  enable 
the  plaintiflf  to  proceed  with  his  action  against  him.  This 
compulsory  mode  of  proceeding,  being  penal  in  its  nature, 
was  originally  allowed  by  our  law  in  such  injuries  only  as 
are  accompanied  by  force :  its  use,  however,  was  gradually 
extended,  partly  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  partly  by  the  ficti- 
tious proceedings  of  the  courts,  to  almost  every  species  of 
complaint ;  and  by  later  regulations  it  has  nearly  been  con- 
flnea  to  cases  of  debt. 

When  it  is  intended  to  proceed  by  arrest,  the  plaintiff, 
after  making  an  affidavit  that  the  cause  of  action  amounts 
to  20/.,  which  by  stat.  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  71,  is  now  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  a  party  can  be  held  to  bail,  commences 
his  action  by  suing  out  a  writ,  called  a  capias^  directed  to 
the  sheriff,  who,  on  its  being  delivered  to  him,  grants  a 
warrant  to  his  inferior  officers  or  bailiffs  to  execute  it  on 
the  defendant.  Upon  making  the  arrest,  the  officer  is 
required  forthwith  to  deliver  to  the  defendant  a  copy  of  the 
writ  and  is  not  allowed  to  take  him  to  gaol  within  twenty- 
foxki  hours,  unless,  upon  request  made,  ne  ref\ises  to  go  to 
any  place  of  safe  custody.  He  is  in  general  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  officer  (vulgarly  called  a  '  spunging-house  *), 
where  (if  not  sooner  la^f^ully  discharged)  he  may  be  con> 
fined  until  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days  limited  for  the 
putting  in  of  special  bail. 

When  arrested,  the  defendant  is  in  custody  of  the  sheriff; 
but  by  Stat.  43  Geo.  IU>  c.  46,  s.  2,  he  may  obtain  his  dis- 
charge by  depositing  with  the  sheriff  or  his  officer  the  sum 
sworn  to,  together  with  10/.  to  answer  for  the  costs,  or  by 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance  to  defend  the  action:  this 
being  what  most  commonly  occurs,  the  process  upon  which 
an  arrest  is  founded  is  called  bailMe  process.  For  further 
information  on  this  subject,  see  Bail. 

Arrest  on  final  process,  or  arrest  in  execution,  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  a  party  who  has  succeeded  in  an 
action  ma^  compel  performance  of  the  judgment. 

Arrest  in  execution  may  in  general  be  resorted  to  in  any 
oase  where,  before  trial,  bailable  process  might  issue ;  when 
execution  has  been  taken  out  a^rainst  the  property,  and 
there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  execution 
against  the  person  may  afterwai^s  be  resorted  to ;  but  if  the 
person  has  once  been  taken  in  execution,  no  process  can 
m  his  lifetime  issue  afterwards  against  the  property.    [See 

EXBCUTION.] 

An  arrest  is  made  by  seizing  or  touching  the  defendants 

S arson.  The  officer  is  not  justified  in  breaking  open  the 
efendanVs  house  in  order  to  arrest  him ;  but,  when  once 
the  arrest  is  made,  he  may  break  into  any  house  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

In  France,  imprisonment  seems  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  a  means  of  execution  to  compel  the  payment 
of  a  deb^  though  its  application  was  originally  restricted 
to  cases  where  the  property  of  the  debtor  haa  been  pre- 
viously seized  and  found  insufficient  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  principle  was  introduced,  which  at  the  present 
day  constitutes  one  of  the  characteristics  of  French  juris- 
prudence; debts  of  a  commercial  nature  being  distinguished 
firom  debts  purely  civil,  and  arrest  being  allowed  as  of  course 
in  the  former,  but,  in  the  latter,  only  in  a  few  specified  cases. 

An  arrest,  by  the  law  of  France,  cannot  take  place 
without  bein^  authorized  by  the  sentence  of  a  court.  The 
cases  in  which  this  authonty  is  exercised  in  matters  not  of 
a  criminal  nature  may  be  classed  under  four  heads  : 

I.  In  all  cases  of  commercial  debt  to  the  amount  of  200 
ftancs  (8/.  sterling),  arrest  forms  part  of  the  sentence  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  compel 
tne  uebtor  to  give  up  any  property  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed ;  after  a  certain  length  of  confine- 
ment, it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  he  has  given  nothing  up, 
it  was  becauso  he  had  nothing  to  give ;  and  thus  the  reason 
for  detaining  him  ceases  to  operate.  The  debtor  is,  there- 
f/Mw  in  all  cases  discharged  from  prison,  after  a  certain 
of  time,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  the  debt. 


In  flommeKial  eatea,  the  length  of  iaprisenmettt  Tatiet 
from  one  year  to  five. 

II.  In  actions  of  a  purely  civil  natuM,  arrest  ts  kf«  place  only 
in  those  cases  which  are  specified  by  the  laws.  The  ovil 
code  {Arts.  2059,  2060)  contains  an  enumerstion  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  pronounced  as  a  matter  of  eoone.  They 
are  chiefly  such  as  imply  either  grois  Ihittd,  or  a  breach  of 
official  duty.  The  length  of  imprisonment  variee  front  one 
year  to  ten. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  oourt  have  a  diaere* 
tionary  power  to  pronounce  sentence  of  imprisonment  if  they 
think  fit;  the  lencth  of  confinement  varies  in  this  instance 
from  one  year  to  Sve.  In  all  civil  oases,  300  francs,  or  1 2/. 
sterling,  is  the  lowest  sum  fi>r  which  a  person  can  be  arrested. 

III.  All  public  servants  are  liable  to  arrest  in  respect  of 
any  sum  of  money  to  the  amount  of  300  ftanca,  12/.  sterling, 
due,  by  virtue  of  theur  office  to  the  state,  or  any  pttUic  esta- 
blishment. The  duration  of  imprisonment  varies  ftmn  0*20 
year  to  ten. 

IV.  With  respect  to  foreigners  not  domiefled  In  Franr^-* 
the  law  is  peculiarly  severe.  As  their  property  is  presum*  tl 
to  be  in  their  own  country,  the  confinement  of  theur  pprN:«n< 
is  considered  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  they  <*  >  :i 
be  compelled  to  satisfy  their  creditors ;  they  are,  thervf^r  , 
liable  to  arrest  for  all  debts,  whether  civil  or  commerc:. !. 
provided  the  sum  amounts  to  150  i^ncs,  or  6/.  steni:.:r. 
And  for  this  sum  a  foreigner  may  be  arrested,  not  only  aft  .- 
final  judgment,  but  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  action  !}*> 
arisen.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  may  obtain  his  d:-*. 
charge  by  finding  sureties,  or  by  proving  that  he  is  p>^^ 
sessra  of  sufficient  property  in  France  to  pay  the  debt :  w  b>  ->i 
arrested  on  final  judgment,  the  duration  of  his  imprisonmc.i 
varies  from  two  years  to  ten. 

A  debtor  who  has  entered  his  70th  year  cannot  be  ar- 
rested on  final  process,  except  in  the  case  $tMonaI,  th. 
stelHonatus  of  tne  Roman  law,  a  fraud  committed  b>  a 
party  in  falsely  representing  properly  as  being  bis  o^Arl 
or  as  being  free  from  incumbrance.  And  with  the  saui' 
exception,  a  debtor  who  b  in  prison  is,  on  enten:  j 
his  70th  year,  entitled  to  be  dischamd.  The  debtor  bk'- 
wise  obtains  his  discharge  in  the  following  oases: — I.  If 
the  creditor  give  his  consent  thereto ;  or  2.  If  he  neglect 
to  advance  the  sum  which  the  law  requires  him  to  y^y 
for  the  support  of  the  debtor.  This  sum  is  now  fixed  n 
25  francs,  1/.  sterling  per  month,  except  in  Paris,  where  it  .f 
30  francs ;  3.  By  payment  of  the  debt,  costs  and  expen2»c« . 
or,  in  cases  not  commercial,  by  payment  of  one> third  thert-^'f. 
and  finding  sureties  for  the  remainder;  or  4.  By  beipc 
allowed  the  benefit  of  cession,  answering  to  a  disrharL'o 
under  the  Insolvent  Act  in  English  Law.    [See  C£s^.^ 

BoifORUlf.l 

See  Code  Civile,  Arts,  2069-2070;  Code  de  Prorkiurf 
Civile,  Arts.  780-805 ;  law  of  17th  of  April,  1832;  F«l.x, 
Commentaire  rur  la  Contndnte  par  Corpe, 

ARRHIDi£US,  a  bastard  son  of  Philip  III.  of  Har^ 
donia,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  half  brother  Alexander  1 3  c. 
323)  was  named  his  successor  by  acclamation  of  the  Mar>- 
donian  troops  (Died,  xviii.  2)  and  consent  of  AJexandf  • 
generals.  His  title  was  strengthened  by  marrying £ur\  It  .- . 
grand-daughter  of  Perdiccas,  Philip*s  elder  brother,  be.i  .- 
of  weak  intellect,  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  fir^t  xf 
Perdiccas,  then  Antipater,  and  finally  of  Polysperchon,  wh  % 
in  conjunction  with  Olympias,  set  up  as  a  rival  to  hui 
Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Roxana,  n ;  i 
was  born  after  Alexander  s  death.  Euirdice  called  in  t:..* 
assistance  of  Cassander ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Oh  m- 
pias,  was,  with  her  husband  Arrhidseus,  put  to  death,  b,  «*. 
317.     [See  Antioonus,  p.  102.    Antipatkr,  Perdicc^^  ' 

ARRIA'NUS,  FLA'VlUS,a  native  of  Nicomedia  in  Pi* 
thynia,  and  one  of  the  most  prx)lific  Greek  writers  of  thef«c^r:d 
century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  though  it  wba  pr>- 
bably  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  of  Nerva,but  wer^o 
only  infer  it  generally  from  the  following  fact.  In  the  t<«vn- 
tieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  B.C.  136,  the  surc«»>.-r 
of  Trajan,  Arrian  was  governor  of  Cappadoda,  and  in  tl.n 
capacity  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  containing  ^n 
account  of  his  voyage  fit>m  Traperus  (Trchisond)  on  t\:e 
Black  Sea,  along  its  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Dioscurtas  or  S.-> 
bastopolis.  The  chief  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  inspect  th« 
garrisons  on  this  coast.  The  letter  o^  Arrian  to  Hadrian  if 
written  in  Greek,  and  contains,  besides  an  account  of  t:.<* 
governor's  own  voyage,  a  complete  Periplus,  or  descrintion  ^f 
the  chief  plbces  all  tound  the  coast  of  the  Black  5e^ 
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lired  to  be  ab(yve  ninety  yean  old.  (Lucian,  Maerobii.) 
Dion  Cassius  (see  Suidas)  is  said  to  have  vritten  a  life  of 
Arrian.  (See  St.  Croix,  Examen  Critique,  &c. ;  DodweU's 
Dissertations  in  vol.  i.  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers.) 

There  are  many  editions  of  separate  parts  of  Arrian,  but 
only  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  all  his  works ;  that  by  Borheck, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Lemgo,  which  is  very  incorrect  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  Arrian*s  History  of  Alexander  and  his  India  that  we 
have  seen,  is  by  Schmieder,  Leipzig,  1798.  The  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  Ervthrean  seas  is  in  Hudson's  Minor 
Greek  Geographerb,  vol.  i.  A  translation  of  Arrian*s  book 
on  Coursing  was  published  by  J.  Bohn,  London,  1831,  with 
classical  and  practical  annotations,  and  with  an  appendix 
and  twenty-four  embellishments  from  the  antic^ue:  only 
250  copies  were  printed.  Dr.  Dibdtn  calls  this  book  a 
'  dear  delight.*  An  Enelish  translation  was  published  in 
1 729,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  by  Mr.  John  Rook,  of  the  History  of 
Alexander's  Expedition,  with  notes,  historical,  geomphical, 
and  critical.  To  this  translation  is  prefixed,  M.  Le  Clerc's 
Criticism  upon  Quintus  Curtius ;  Arrian's  Indian  History ; 
his  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  Empire  after  Alexander  s 
Death ;  Raderus'  Tables ;  a  Catalogue  of  the  Authors  who 
have  written  upon  his  History  ;  a  Chronology  of  the  whole ; 
and  a  complete  Index.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  by  Dr.  William  Falconer,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  4to.  in  1805.  The  latest  translation 
of  ihe  Anabasis  that  we  have  seen  noticed  is,  Hisloire  des 
Expeditions  d Alexandre,  par  P.  Chaussard,  3  tom.  8vo., 
Paris,  1802. 

ARRIE^GE,  or  ARIE^GE,  a  river  in  France,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Giaronne.  It  rises  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  ridge  which  separates  France  from  the 
valley  of  Andorra  in  Spain.  It  flows  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W., 
forming  an  are,  to  the  town  of  Tarascon,  receiving  on  botii 
sides  a  number  of  streams,  which  descend  from  the  lofty 
ridgeg,  and  drain  the  secluded  valleys  of  ihe  Pyrenees. 
From  Tarascon,  which  is  thirty-one  miles  from  its  source,  it 
Hows  due  N.  about  thirty-one  miles  farther,  by  Foix  and 
Pamiars,  to  near  Saverdun ;  from  thence  its  course  is 
N.N.W.,  by  Cintegabelle  (where  it  receives  the  Lers,  its 
principal  tributary,  which  falls  into  it  on  the  right  bank),  to 
Auterive.  about  eleven  miles.  Here  the  navigation  com* 
tncnces,  and  the  stream  flows,  still  in  the  same  direction, 
about  twelve  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Garonne,  about 
six  miles  above  Toulouse*  Its  whole  course  is  about  eighty- 
fivo  miles. 

This  stream  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish,  espe- 
cially salmon-trout ;  and  also  for  the  gold  which  is  found  in 
its  bed.  This  first  occurs  at  Crampagnac,  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  N.  of  Foix,  in  small  quantity ;  but,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  the  village  of  Vanlhes,  which  is  nearly  two 
milos  below  Crampagnao,  serves  as  the  southern  limit  of 
the  gold- searchers ;  Pamiers  may  be  considered  the  centre. 
It  is  between  VarUhes  and  Pamiers  that  the  largest  grains 
ore  found ;  these  have,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  weighed 
half  an  ounce  troy.  The  gold  district  continues  as  far  down 
as  Saverdun,  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  below  Crampagnac, 
at  which  it  commenced.  The  subsoil  of  Uie  neighbourhood 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  district  consist  of  pebbles 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  more  or  less  firmly  united  by  a  softish, 
easily  crumbled,  calcareous  cement.  The  gold,  however,  is 
found  detached  from  the  pebbles  with  which  it  is  inter- 
mingled. The  soil  above  the  pebbly  stratum  produces  ex- 
cellent crops. 

The  brooks  which  fall  into  the  Arriege  within  the  hmits 
above  described  have  gold  in  their  channels,  but  the  whole 
(quantity  gathered,  whether  in  the  river  itself  or  its  feeders, 
is  at  present  inconsiderable. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  stream  derived  its  name 
from  the  gold  found  in  it,  asserting  that  it  was  antiently 
called  Aurigera  (gold-bearing) ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  antient  author  gives  support  to  this  assertion,  and  the 
etymolojry  itself  is  disputed.  {EncyrJopedie  Mithodique  ; 
Piganiol's  Descript.  de  la  France;  Malte-Brun.) 

ARRIE^GE,  a  department  of  France  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  comprehending  the  former  county  of  Foix,  and 

?arts  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  of  the  district  of 
louserans  in  the  province  of  Gascony.  It  includes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  form  its 
southern  boundary.  On  the  N.  and  W.  it  is  bounded  by 
tho  department  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
N  E.  and  E.  by  that  of  Audc,  and  on  the  jS.E.  by  that  of 


Pyr^nfes  Orientales  (Kaatem  PyranoM).  Ita 
length  is,  fVora  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  67  milet,  and  tU  greatest 
breadth  is  48  miles.  Its  superfidid  contents  are  2169  square 
miles,  according  to  M.  Balbi;  or  2)93,  according  to  M. 
Malte-Brun.  The  population  is  248,000,  giving  1 14  inha- 
bitants to  the  square  mile,  according  to  the  first-mentioned 
calculation  of  surface ;  or  113,  acoonfing  to  the  seooiuL 

This  department  is  traversed  by  numerous  atreama  which 
descend  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  flow  northward, 
forming  by  their  union  the  Salat,  the  Volp,  the  Arise,  at.d 
the  Arriege,  which  fall  successively  into  the  Garonne.  Of 
these  the  Artxe  is  remarkable  for  its  waters  passing  onder 
ground  in  two  places.  The  Leze  and  the  Len,  atmms  of 
considerable  length,  are  feeders  of  the  Arri^.  SeTcraJ  of 
the  brooks  westward  from  the  Airidge  yield  gold;  they 
traverse  a  soil  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  thrmic^  which 
the  Arriege  flows  in  the  gold  district. 

The  mountains  are  very  lofty.    The  following  are  the 

Srincipal  summits,  with  their  altitude  in  Engnsh  feet 
lontcalm,  10,663;  Peak  of  Estate,  10,611 ;  both  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  V ic-de-Sos,  a  feeder  of  the  Arrit  )z^. 
Peak  of  Serrere,  9646 ;  Peak  of  the  Port  (or  Pass)  <it' 
Siguier,  9613;  Peak  Pedrons,  or  Pedrous,95Il;  Peak  x*i 
Mountoul^n,  9492;  Peak  of  Fonte  Argente,  9370;  Pe<;^ 
Lanoux,  9370 ;  Peak  of  Monvallier,  9249 ;  Prigue.  or  Pe>  ne, 
9121  ;  Mount  Carbere,  8655;  and  Roe-Blanc,  6320.  The 
Port-de-Rat,  at  Uie  head  of  the  valley  of  Vic-de-Soa,  ia  74  73 
feet  high;  that  of  Puy  Moreins,  to  the  east  of  the  last,  u 
6299  feet 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  oontidera^tlo. 
Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  are  procured;  the  last,  how- 
ever, not  in  any  great  quantity.  There  are  mineral  waters 
at  Ax,  a  little  town  on  the  Arriege  near  its  sourse ;  and 
coal,  slates,  marble,  and  jasper  are  wrought  Toiquoiaei  arc 
found  in  some  places. 

The  southern  part  of  this  department  ia  of  great  dev&tiuo, 
and  therefore  very  cold.  It  aflfords  fire-wood  and  pasturage. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  ia  reared.  Mediemal  plant  % 
are  numerous,  and  the  vivid  colours  of  the  flowers  ac/J  lo  thv 
beauty  of  the  country ;  a  eentury  ago  the  tolips  were  in 
high  esteem  with  the  florist  The  nonhern  and  Sower  part 
of  the  department  has  a  far  higher  temperature,  and  gm^t 
fertility  of  soil;  suited,  however,  for  oom  rather  than  f^r 
the  vine.    The  fruit  is  excellent 

The  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  iron^ which  i« 
wrought  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  ^f 
Vic-de-Sos — cork,  resin,  and  wool ;  and  in  mules,  which  &ie 
in  estimation  for  their  strength.  Some  manufactures  a:  ^ 
carried  on,  as  of  hats  and  hosiery,  at  Foix  and  Pamiers ;  1 1 
cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  in  the  latter  town ;  and  <.  i 
woollens,  hats,  leather,  and  paper,  at  St.  Girons.  The  m- 
equality  of  the  ground  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the  trmnsport 
of  goods,  which  is  chiefly  effected  by  means  of  horses  and 
mules. 

The  chief  towns  are  Foix,  the  capital,  on  the  Arricr^ 
(population  5000) ;  Pamiers,  also  on  the  Arriege  belu  t 
Foix  (population  6000);  and  St.  Girons  on  tibe  Sal.:t 
(population  4500).  Pamiers  is  a  bishopric,  and  comp^.^ 
hands  the  whole  department  in  ita  diocese.  It  is  under  i:  / 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Karbon-.  \ 
[See  Foix,  Girons,  St.,  and  Pamiers.]  Ax,  on  tlie  Ar. 
riege,  near  its  source,  has  a  lead-mine  (in  the  town)»  ai  \ 
some  warm  springs,  much  recommended  in  some  di&ea«<-^ 
The  population  of  Ax,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  c« -..• 
tury,  was  about  1500.  Mirepoix,  on  the  Lers,  about  llAf  v 
miles  east  of  Pamiers,  and  Tarascon  on  the  Arri^ire.  >i  i 
each  nearly  double  the  population  of  Ax  at  the  same  perK  ' 

The  department  sends  three  deputies  to  the  chaml><r 
It  is  judicially  subject  to  the  cour  royaU  (assixe  eoutt)  i 
Toulouse. 

ARRIS,  in  French  Areste  and  Arete,  ia  a  tenn  empl>*>^^I 
in  building.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  intenection  or  Ime  .i 
which  the  two  straight  or  curved  surfaces  of  a  body,  form  -  z 
an  exterior  angle,  meet  each  other.  The  term  arris,  s)  n^>i  % 
mous  with  edge,  is  constantly  employed  by  workmen  enj:a^  •  i 
in  buildings,  especially  in  ihe  formation  of  mouldings,  t«  bet :  t  r 
of  stone,  wood,  or  plaster.  In  parallelopipedal  oodiC«« 
which  the  length  and  thickness  may  be  measured,  as  *t\ 
planks,  bond  timbers,  shutters,  &e.,  the  term  edge  unl>  ^ 
used.  In  €k>thic  architecture,  owing  to  the  numetiMis  liri  « 
and  angles,  the  arris  is  of  frequent  occuirenee;  for  e\:  :.- 
pie,  in  the  mullions  and  transoms  (see  Mollion  and  Ta4^- 
som)  of  windows,  where  there  are  many  mouldings,  e^ery 
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•dg*  to  ui  vrti,  wbMhn  fcnoed  far  iqtura  nunildiagi  or  bf 
tha  int«r«Mtkin  of  eurres.  In  Greoiiui  architMture,  the 
nxttd  ed^  between  two  tlnte*  of  «  Doric  column,  and  in 
both  Grocian  aod  Roman  architeotuiv,  tbo  lines  bounding 
BTerj  flat  monldinK  are  lo  many  examples  of  the  anii. 

ARRIS  FILLET,  asmalltriang;ii]arpieceofwood,  used 
lo  ni>e  the  slatea  of  atoof  af^inst  the  shaft  of  a  chimnej 
or  *  wall,  to  throw  off  liie  rain  more  efEactnall? ;  it  ii  oied 
for  the  Bune  purpose  also  in  fbrming  gulten  nnind  sky- 
lights, vhich  have  the  same  inolinatuin  u  the  not,  and 
are  slidhtlr  raised  abore  it. 

ARRO&A,  a  Spanish  measure,  both  of  wdght  and  of 
opacity,  and  Q*ed  as  one  or  other  both  in  Portugal  and  the 
Csnanes.  It  exists  in  Uoracca,  under  the  name  of  Kroba, 
but  with  peat  local  variations  of  vahie.  It  is  alio  found  to 
be  diflbrent  in  difbrent  parts  of  Spam. 


Weight  Atroba  in  Poundt  Avoirdupoit. 

Spatiiih  standard  -  29*36 

27*38 
3B-33 
27-76 
82*93 
32-33 


Spal 

Alicant 

Valencia 

Majorca 


M«aturt  Arroba  in  Imperial  Gallont. 


Valencia      .  .  .  8*59 

Canaries       ,  .  .  3'S4 

The  standard  meter  arroba  (used  for  wine)  is  also  981 
nibictnohes.  and  tlM  lesser  (used  for  oil)  Is  77 1  cubic  inches. 

ARROE  it  a  Danish  island  off  the  eastern  ooast  of 
Schleswig,  due  south  of  the  island  of  Funen,  and  at  the 
sou  them  entrance  into  the  Little  Belt,  from  which  it  extends 
in  an  oblong  form  about  Iburtsen  miles  from  N.W.  to  8.E.  Its 
snperfldal  area  is  Ibirty-two  square  miles ;  it  is  divided  into 
th«  parishes,  contaiiM  a  town  and  morket-Titlage,  and  baa 
between  7000  and  7600  Inhobitanta.  The  stir&ce  of  the 
ishnd  13  a  continoed  level,  interrupted  only  by  a  lake  ealled 
the' Wiit-See:"  the  soil  ii  very  rich  and  productive,  but 
has  no  wood.  The  inhabitants  breed  nonsiderable  quantities 
of  cattle,  and  raise  grain,  peas  and  beans,  vegetables, 
aniseeil.  and  rummin  seed ;  they  are  actively  engaged 
llkevnse  in  fishery  and  navigation.  The  landvogt,  or 
baihfT,  exercises  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  all  but 
civil  imuses.  the  latter  of  which  are  under  the  cognisance  of 
&  local  tribunal.  Arroeskioebing,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  in  S4°  53'  N.  lal.  and  1  D°  35'  E.  long.,  is  the  capiUl ; 
it  has  a  convenient  harbour,  formed  by  the  opposite  shote  at 
the  island  of  Deyeihe,  with  which  Arroe  is  connected  by  a 
bridge,  liie  town  consists  but  of  four  streets,  and  has  a 
church,  three  schools,  two  of  which  are  for  the  education  of 
□avigators,  and  1400  inhabitants,  who  are  the  owners  of 
■hove  fifty  ve&sels,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  trade  and  ship- 
ping fur  their  maintenance.  Tiie  market-Tillage  is  called 
Marstall ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
and  contains  about  14S0  inhabitants,  wholly  mariners  and 
flslierraen.  The  island  itself  forma  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig. 

ARROO,  a  large  island,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  ■ 
group  of  islands,  in  the  eastern  seas,  situated  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  north-east  from  Ti- 
mor-laut  island.  The  cluster  consists  of  five  islands,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  such  narrow  cbannels  that  the 
whole  havo  been  sometimes  considered  as  one  island.  The 
centre  lies  nearly  in  6°  S.  lat  and  135°  E.  long.  The 
length  of  the  whole  fh>m  north  to  south  is  shout  140 
miles,  and  the  averago  breadth  about  one -fourth  of  that 
measure. 

Amx)  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  either  the  interior  of  the  country  or 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  What  Uttle  knowledge 
wo  have  of  the  place  has  been  obtained  through  the  report 
of  Chinese  merchants  settled  at  Bands,  who  carry* 
traffic  between  the  islands,  procuring  from  Arroo  pearls, 
toise- shell,  edible  birds'-nests,  and  an  aromatic  bark  named 
missoy,  which  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  much 
ajDODg  the  Eastern  islands,  although  never,  or  but  very 
mrEly,  imported  into  Europe. 

This  cluster  of  islands  is  likewise  remarkable  is  being 
maoh  moiled  to  by  biida  of  Puodise,  vhich  breed  here  ~ 
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Urge  nuToben.  These  birds  are  caught  for  the  nka  of 
their  beautiful  plumage  by  the  native*,  who  first  cut  off 
their  legs,  and  then  drawing  their  entrails,  preserve  the 
remainder  b^  means  of  fumigation.  Volentyn  has  described 
seven  varieties  of  these  bitds,  of  one  of  which  specimens  are 
sometimes  found  thirty  inches  in  length.  In  this  dried 
state  these  birds  likewise  form  an  article  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  native*  and  the  Chinew  traders.  (Seo  Malham's 
Natial  Gazetteer,  and  Hamilton's  Ea»t  India  Gazetteer.) 
ARROW,  see  Abcbkhy  and  Anns  (Weapons). 
ARROW-HEAD.  [See  Saoittaru.  Constellation.] 
ARROW-HEADED  CHARACTERS,  a  name  par- 
ticularly given  to  those  marks  which  have  been  found 
stamped  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  and  cut  upon  the  marble 
monuments  al  Persepolis.  They  have  been  found  also  at 
Nineveh,  on  soma  rocks  near  Argish  on  the  lake  Van 
in  Armenia,  at  Shus  (the  site  of  the  antient  Susa),  and 
more  rarely  in  EgypL  The  arrow-headed  characters  have 
also  been  eaUed  in  Latin  canei/ormn,  and  in  German  keil- 
fimnig,  or  die  KeiUe/iriJt ;  meaning  wedge-shaped,  and 
wedge-shaped  characters.  The  arrow-headed  character  is 
formed  lh>m  a  very  simple  element,  an  isosceles  triangle 
or  wedge.  Two  of  these  are  sometimes  joined  so  as  to 
fbrm  a  figure  not  unlike  an  extended  pair  of  compasses,  or 
very  open  barbed  arrow-head.  Some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  considered  that  the  characters  of  Babylon  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  PersepoUs;  but  more  accurate 
observuLon  has  led  others  to  the  oonclusion  that  the  cause 
of  the  variation  lies  merely  in  the  difference  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  they  occur.  Those  of  Babylon  aie  coarsely 
stamped    upon  brick;    the  Persepolitan  insoriptions  are 


■eolptured  upon  marble.     The  Babylonian  characters  on 
account  of  tbeii  ruder  shape,  ore  ofl«D  called  noU-hMided. 
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Tilt  Penepolitan  have  a  mora  diBtinct  form,  and  therefore 
the  term  arrotr-headed  more  peonliarly  applies  to  them. 

The  tablet  gi^en  in  p.  39  f  is  a  eopy,  somewhat  reduced,  of 
one  of  the  bricks  brought  fhim  Babylon,  and  now  in  the  mu* 
seam  of  the  Bast  India  House.  Beneath  is  a  representation 
very  much  diminished  of  one  of  the  bricks :  the  inscription  is 
otn  the  upper  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  plain  margin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  clas- 
sical writers  make  any  tery  distinct  mention  of  the  arrow- 
headed  character,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Affff^pM  yf^Afifiata  (^  Herodotus,  iv.  87,  and  of  Thucydides, 
lib.  iv.  50,  as  well  as  the  Litterof  AsiyrieB  of  Plinius,  lib.  vii. 
c.  56,  refer  to  Babylonian  inscriptions  in  this  character. 

Sir  William  Ouseley,  in  his  Oriental  CoUedimf,  has 
oommunieated  from  a  Mohammedan  manuscript  what  nio- 
ibsses  to  be  a  PersepoUtan  alphabet ;  but,  like  other  alphabets 
which  that  manuscript  contains,  it  is  a  mere  fiction. 

Delia  Valle  saw  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
in  the  year  a.d.  1616.  Pietro  Delia  Valle  {Voyage^  Paris, 
1 747,  tome  ▼.  p.  320,  &o.)  and  Figueroa,  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  were  the  first  European  travellers  who  are 
known  to  have  formed  any  conjecture  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  arrow-headed  characters.  They  supposed 
that  the  direction  of  the  wedges  and  angles  on  the  Persepo- 
litan  monuments  fkvours  the  conclusion  that  the  inscriptions 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  Chardin  inclined  to  the 
same  view,  but  added,  that  they  might  also  be  read  per 
pendieularly. 

Mandelslo,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  early  travellers, 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  about  a.d.  1 638,  describes 
the  characters  which  he  found  there  as  triangular^  pyra 
midetl,  or  like  obelisks  (i.  p.  11,  Leyden  ed.) 

Chardin,  Le  Bnin,  and  Kiimpfer,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  visited  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Tchil- 
mindr  or  Tchelminar,  which  is  the  modem  name  of  Perse- 
polis. But  the  travellers  of  that  age  seldom  took  the 
trouble  to  copy  inscriptions  which  they  did  not  imdefstand ; 
or,  if  they  attempted  a  transcript,  it  was  generally  inao- 
curate. 

Hyde  (de  Relig.  Vet  Pers,  pp.  5S7,  528)  and  others  sup 
posed  that  the  arrow-headed  characters  kt  Persepolis  owed 
their  origin  merely  to  the  capricious  whim  of  the  architect, 
and  were  placed  as  mere  ornaments  round  the  doors  and 
windows.    Others  took  them  for  talismans  and  charms. 

In  the  Arch€eologia  (vol.  xiv.  p.  55)  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Antiquarians,  there  is  an  account,  by  Dr.  Hulme, 
of  a  sun-baked  Babylonian  brick  which  has  the  figure 
of  a  lion  impressed  upon  it,  with  an  inscription  in  a  difierent, 
probably  a  later,  character,  of  which  Mr.  Henly,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  206,  discovered  the  meaning  to  be  fK  n^iyi  o 
brick  baked  in  the  tun* 

Niebuhr,  after  his  return  from  the  East,  published  the 
earliest  exact  copies  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions;  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  explain  them ;  although, 
owing  to  the  silence  of  avtient  writers,  little  or  no  external 
help  could  be  obtained. 

Olaus  Gerhard  Tychsen  of  Rostock  published  m  1798, 
his  Lucubratio  de  Cuneatis  Inscriptionibus  Persepofitanis, 
and  was  followed  by  Miinter  at  Copenhac^en  (who  lately 
died  Archbishop  of  Zeeland)  in  an  Essay  published  in  Da- 
nish in  the  year  1800,  and  in  Grerman  in  1802.  Tychsen  and 
Miinter  thought  they  had  ascertainetl  that  the  arrow-headed 
characters  are  alphabetical,  that  the  words  are  separated 
by  a  character  placed  obliquely,  and  that  they  are  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left,  like  the  Indian  and  European  alphabets. 
Thev  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  certain  group  of  arrow- 
headed  characters  frequently  recurrinp:must  signify  'kinc^Z 

£hr.  Joseph  Hager  published  in  tlie  Monthly  magazine  for 
August,  1801,  a  fac-  simile  of  one  of  the  bricks  stamped  with 
arrow-headed  characters,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  East 
India  Company ;  and,  in  the^  same  year,  a  dissertation  on 
tihe  newly-discovered  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Dr.  Hager 
supposed  the  characters  to  be  monograms,  formed  and  com- 
bined arbitrarily,  and  designed  to  express,  not  letters  or 
syllables,  but  either  whole  sentences  or  whole  words.  (Dr. 
Hager,  Dissertation  on  the  Babylonian  Inscripfionst  Lon- 
don, 1801,  4to.)  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  characters  on 
the  bricks  indicated  the  brick-makers  name.  The  fac- 
simile published  by  Hager  excited  the  inquiries  of  Lichten- 
stein.  Lichtenstein  maintained  these  characters  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  antient  Arabic  or  Cufic  character,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Syriac  Estranghelo,  and  is,  with  few  altera 
tiona  and  modifioations.  stiil  used  in  Africa,  principally  in  the 


empire  of  MoroeeOi  Led  by  this  nippoaiioiiy  LMhleurtdik 
read,  or  fancied  that  he  read,  some  pas8a|rc«  of  the  Koran, 
or  at  least  imitations  of  the  Koran.  He  then  proceeded  to 
form  an  alphabet  from  the  fac-simile,  which  be  applied  to 
some  PersepoUtan  inscriptions  given  by  Niebuhr  en  plat* 
xxiv.  under  C.  B.  and  L. ;  and  he  produced  at  Ibe  result 
some  Persian  wordsi  the  Persian  charactera  being,  he  be« 
lieved,  exchanged  for  the  corresponding  signs  in  the  Per- 
sepoUtan alphabet.  So'eral  other  arrow-hcMed  interiptiont 
he  has  declared  to  be  convertible,  by  the  substitutiop  of  the 
PersepoUtan  signs  for  the  alphabetic  letters  which  they 
represent,  into  pure  Ambio  words.  One  inscription  be  con- 
siders to  be»  by  a  similar  process,  reducible  into  weeds  in  the 
Chaldee,  or  rather  in  the  Aramaio  language.  Several 
other  arrow-headed  inscriptions  he  has  declared  to  be  in 
pure  Arabic,  and  one  in  Chaldee,  or  rather  in  Ammaic. 
This  writer  asserts  that  the  arrow-headed  characters  art? 
to  be  read  from  left  to  right  He  refers  the  Inscriptions 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  oemury 
after  Christ. 

The  interpretations  of  Lichtenstein  are  made  upon  the 
supposition  tnat  in  the  various  combinations  of  arrow-header) 
characters  one  only  is  essential,  and  that  the  rest  are  added 
without  either  necessity  or  rule.  Thus  various  groups  of 
characters,  however  different,  obtain  the  same  value,  aoconl- 
ing  to  his  interpretation.  The  resemblance  of  some  strokes 
of  the  arrow-headed  characters  to  the  Cufic  is  the  onW 
ground  for  the  interpretation  which  he  has  offered. 

The  present  director  of  the  eymnasium  at  Hanover,  Dr. 
Grotefend,  has  published  several  treatises  on  cuneiform  cha- 
racters. It  is  said  that  he  was  led  to  make  it  the  object  of  bi« 
peculiar  attention  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  dispute  with  one 
of  his  friends ;  in  the  course  of  which  be  laid  a  wager  that 
he  would  decipher  one  of  the  PersepoUtan  inseriptionfl.  H  » 
dissertation  under  the  title  Prtevia  de  Cuneahs^  quas  r  '>- 
cant,  Jnscriptionibus  Persepohtanis  legendis  et  erpUcasuhs 
RelaiiOf  was  read  before  the  Royal  S^iety  of  Gotttngen  in 
the  year  1 800 ;  it  was  reviewed  by  Tychsen  in  the  fbrty-nint  h 
number  of  the  Gottingischen  Gelehrten  Anzeigen,  8«ptmi* 
her  18,  18U2 ;  and  the  manuscript,  revised  and  improved  df 
the  author,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  London  Asiai . 
Society,  and  will  soon  appear  in  an  English  tranalatui-. 
Grotefend  has  also  published  dissertations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  various  numbers  of  the  Fiindgruben  dm  Orients* 

The  leading  points  of  Grotefend's  views  are, 

1.  That  the  arrow-headed  charaotersare  not  simple  orna- 
ments or  numerical  figures,  but  real  alphabetie  characters. 

2.  That  there  are  on  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  xhnt 
different  systems  of  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  writing;  t^it 
every  inscription  is  triple,  so  that  whosoever  is  able  to  d( .  ? 
pher  one  will  know  the  sense  of  the  two  others.  '1.  .« 
triplication  of  inscription  Grotefend  finds  also  on  a  «nv. 
belonging  to  the  National  or  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  I  - 
this  opinion  the  late  Professor  Tychsen  of  Rostock  ^frrer- 

3.  That  the  arrow-headed  characters  are  not  s}Uat-»- 
otherwise  there  would  be  words  of  ten  syllables. 

4.  That  all  the  PersepoUtan  arrow-headed  inacript>>nt 
are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right. 

5.  That  in  the  first  of  the  arrow-headed  systems  there  a-? 
forty  signs ;  that  among  these  signs  are  inchided  separ*  • 
characters  representing  both  the  long  and  the  short  rrlat-  ! 
vowels.    This  opinion  Grotefend  supports  by  the  anal  j|> 
of  the  Zend.    Tychsen  and  Miinter  say  nearly  the  same. 

6.  That  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  are  in  Zend. 

7.  That  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  betvr^- 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.  Grotefend  thinks  that  he  has  <L-- 
covered  in  every  inscription  which  he  baa  examined  t^< 
name  of  either  Darius  Hystaspis  or  Xerxes. 

In  the  Lettre  de  M.  Si'lvestre  de  8acy  d  Jf .  MilNn  amr  n 
Inscripfions  des  Monumens  PersepolitainM^  eadraUe  dm  .l/o- 
gasin  Enq/clopedique,  Annie  VilL  (1803),  tome  v.  p.  4^?. 
this  great  orientalist  points  out  the  inoonstfltencses  in  Lu-:v 
tenstein's  statements  published  in  the  Browudkw^ei^is^k'm 
Magazin,  De  Sacy  expressed  hia  doubts  if  Lichlen&tein 
would  be  able  to  substantiate  his  assertions  in  the  more 
elaborate  work  which  he  had  promised.  This  work  appcAr^ 
in  quarto  under  the  title  Tentamen  Paleofpr^phi^  Ass^ri^ 
1803,  and  ftilly  confirmed  the  predictions  of  De  ^^rr. 
Though  De  Sacy  was  more  inclined  to  favour  the  system  rr 
Grotefend,  he  objects  to  the  grounds  on  which  he  Biaintaim 
that  the  characters  are  not  syllabic ;  for  De  Sary  obAcrre^. 
that  in  the  Sanscrit,  Basque,  and  Greenland  languages  tbrre 
are  words  of  more  than  ten  syUabks.    To  tW  optman  tf 
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Toung  children  or  o(  personi  in  delicate  health.since  iU  nu- 
tritive property  is  great,  and  it  is  of  very  easy  digeatioa.  It 
is  used  either  mixed  with  hoi  watei  or  boiling  milk,  or  in 
the  form  of  pudding.  Tb«  powder  is  frequently  adulterated 
liy  the  admiKlura  of  commoD  Btarch  or  the  luina  of  po- 
tatoei,  and  it  ia  therefore  advisable  to  purdiaM  it  in  the 
package  in  which  it  is  imported,  oi  trom  some  dealer  of  re- 
■pectaiiility.  That  whioh  is  tbe  moat  esteemed  (or  parity  is 
importsd  from  the  Bermudas  and  New  Pnmdence;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  the  atww-roo*  of  Ceylon  haa  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  :  this  is  made  from  the  American 
plant  the  Maranta  Arundiitacea,  which  wss  conveyed  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon. 

When  imported  from  any  British  pMseision  anow-niot  is 
sabject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  hun- 
dred weight.  The  quantity  coniiuned  in  the  United  Kin}{- 
dom  is  about  400.000  pounda  weight  in  the  year.  iUlawy 
of  EnterlaiTting  Knotai^t,  Vegttabie  Subttance*.  vol.  ii. ; 
Porters  TroaixU  Agriculturitt ;  Government Slattttical  Ta- 
biet.) 
ARROW-ROOT.  [See  Marawta.] 
A'RSACES.  the  founder  of  the  great  Paftfaian  mo- 
narchy, which  afterwards  proved  the  most  effectual  bar  to 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  emnice  in  the  East.  His  birth 
is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  probably  tne  flattery  of  courtly  writers 
which  traced  it  to  the  royal  and  antient  Persian  family  of  the 
Acbiemonidse.  Justin  speaks  of  him  as  being  '  of  doubtfiil 
orimn,  but  tried  valour,  used  to  live  by  robbery ;  who,  in  the 
belief  that  Selonous  (Callinicus)  was  conquered  by  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  attacked  Andragoras,  the  gtiTernar  of  the 
Parthians,  and  took  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  nation.' 
(sli.  4.)  According  to  Arrian  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  No.  5B),  a 
personal  and  &mily  quarrel  led  him  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  the  Syrian  empire,  ».c.  35(1,  during  the  reign  of 
Antiocbus  Theos,  father  of  Seleucus,  who,  busied  with  his 
Egyptian  wars,  neglected  this  new  source  of  disturbance 
until  Arrnces  bad  gathered  a  sufScient  parly  to  resist  him 
successfully.  Nor  was  Seleueiis  Callinieus  more  fortunate. 
Ha  made  two  expeditions  into  Porthia;  the  first  failed, 
and  the  second  was  still  more  unfortunate ;  fbr  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. The  day  of  that  defeat  was  long  obserrcd  by  the 
Parthians  aa  the  commencement  of  their  independence. 
This  is  the  reason  that  some  writers  have  set  down  the 
revolt  as  flnt  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Sekucus ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  took  place  nnder  Antiocbus.  Arsaccs  reduced 
the  neighbouringdistrictofHyrcania,  and  died,  according  to 
Justin,  in  a  '  ripe  old  age.'  He  seems,  from  the  very  meagre 
accounts  which  we  po»ess,  to  have  been  a  successful,  and 
probably,  therefiiTe,  a  prudent  and  able  prince ;  and,  as  a  token 
sf  respect,  the  Parthian  monarchs,  to  the  end  of  their  em- 


pire, assumed  from  him  the  general  title  of  Anacidc.  He 
is  said,  in  the  j4nr.  Vn.  HUt.,  to  have  been  killed  in  battle 

ogaiiist  Arianithes  IV.,  ling  of  Cappadocia;  whbh  may  \.-» 
true  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  but  is  not  «ar- 
ranttd  by  the  authorities  there  quoted- 

The  small  coin  which  we  here  give  must  rathet  be  mn- 
sidered  as  a  specimen  of  the  coinage  of  the  dynasty  thTn 
as  one  which  can  with  certainty  be  rcCrrred  to  anj  in'l.- 


[Fnn  VLkobIL] 
vidual  of  the  Arsacids.  Eckbel  (Cdfo/qf.  AfM.  C<rMr 
Vittdob.  8k.  i.  p.  233)  attributes  this  small  com  to  Anarr^  L 
or  II.;  Frolich  assigns  it  to  Arsacea  I.  Viscottti  l/-'nn- 
graphie  Grecque)  asagna  the  large  silver  medal  (which  is 
magnified  to  twice  its  linear  measure)  to  Araloe*  Vll^  ar.d 
the  small  one  to  Arsaces  IL  The  inscription  which  Eel.:. .-I 
gives  un  the  reverse  of  the  large  coin  diflers  fnnn  that  in  t.^ 
British  Museum,  in  having  StoirarpDc  inalaad  of  enmr^  >?. 
ARSA'CIDiB,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  Parthian  kina-. 
from  Arsaces,  their  pn^mtor.     [For  their  histoid,  >.« 

PARTHIA.I 

ARSENAL,  a  public  establishment  vhne  naval  i:i) 
military  engines,  or  warlike  equipments,  are  manahcturtil 
or  stored.  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Rochelort.  and  BresL  a.-p 
naval  arsenals. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  great  guns  or  cannons  ore  r.i<' : 
in  that  of  WoolwichiiWl  the  brass  guns  used  in  the  Br.i:-L 
service  aie  manufactured  ;  gun-carnagea,  CongTeve-r^'<  k>  is 
all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  aumeroua  articles  of  auliL.ri 
equipment,  are  also  both  made  and  warehoused  then. 

ARSENIC,  The  term  Arsenic  is  derived  &oni  the  Or..  .. 
ipaiyixov,  which  is  found  first  in  the  works  of  Dioscor..^'  -. 
and  of  some  other  authors  who  wrote  about  the  beeinDii..' 
of  the  Christian  cera.  It  denotes,  in  their  works,  the  •- 1  . 
stance  called  oavcapairi  by  Aristotle,  andii^prvicofby  Tin    - 

Shrastus  (although  Pliny,  lib.  xixiv.  18,  seems  to  m>u--  _ 
istinction  between  aaylapitii  and  ipmruAr),  and  is  uil  ;  • 
be  the  nun  pigmenlum,  the  weU-known  point,  orpinxmi 

Arsenic  is  a  peculiar  metal,  which,  though  long  kr.< 
was  first  examined  with  tolerable  precision  by   Brau.li 
1733;  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  nature;  some*.-:  ■  * 
in  its  pure  metallic  state,  but  more  cotnmooly  c«mi<       L 
with  other  metals,  as   iron  and  cobalt,  or  with   lul;  1  . 
and  frcouently  united  with  oxygen.    It  may  be  artiGti: 
obtained  from  its  natural  compoimds  in  a  mode  which  ■   i 
be  presently  painted  out. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel  gray  colour  and  considerable  Lr' 
liancy;  its  density  is  5.700  according  to  Berzeliu.v  .  . 
S.894  by  Turner's  experiments  i  when  sublimed.  Dr.  Th  - 
son  states  that  its  density  is  only  5.£33 ;  the  native  nic-.i.  • 
granular,  and  the  artificial  crj'stalline ;  it  i«  ei.&p:  ' 
brittle,  and  consequently  easily  powdered.  When  an-  -  ' 
is  exposed  to  the  oir,  it  M>on  loses  its  lustre,  and  bp< .  ;^  ■ 
bluck  on  the  surface ;  the  ortiScially  obtained  metal  nut  .  .  ' 
suffers  these  changes,  but  faUs  to  powder  by  the  arEu'i  -f 
the  air ;  in  this  state  tt  is  known  on  the  continent  b\  ■  -  ■ 
name  ot  Jly-potnUr,  and  is  supposed  by  Bcrtehus  to  '  .  i 
peculiar  oxiile  of  arsenic;  most  cbemi  sis,  however,  regi.r!  .; 
as  a  mere  mixture  of  arsenious  add  and  the  metal.  tV :  ■ 
kept  under  water,  arsenic  undergoes  no  change ;  if  hcs'.  -: 
to  3£G°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  voUtiliied,  without  previous  fi:--]  ■ 
the  vapour  has  a,  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  g  -.  . 
and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  relied  upon  as  pitxif  <  i  *> 
presence;  the  vapour  readily  condenses  in  small  biii;.;-  i 
crystals  of  metallic  arsenic,  the  form  of  which  it  is  dif  .  : 
to  determine. 

Ar^nic  and  oxygen  combine  in  two  pcojMrlions.  l-  1 
both  compounds  possess  acid  properties;  that  which  e-  r- 
tains  the  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  is  termed  arsra,  i- 
m-id;  according  to  BerzeLius  it  consists  nearly  of — 


:  atoms  of  arsenic 
:  aioitis  of  oxygen 
atomic  weight 
As  a  natural  prodi 


tax  3=  Tfi 

8x3=   31 


corabfning weight    -  :.■ 
acid  is  extremely  ri^T; 
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resulting  antf&iuiets  ar«  daoompoted  by  wafer,  the  potaa< 
Bittm  and  sodium  are  oxidiced,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  concerts  the  arsenie  Into  the  brown  arseniuret  of 
hydrogen  already  notioed. 

The  mMallic  arseniuretp  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  mere  minute  desorintion. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  salts  that  eontain  the  arsenious 
aoid,  and  whieh  iM  tensed  an$niUe$n 

Artmnite  qf  ammoma  may  be  prepared  by  dissolying 
arsenious  acid  in  solution  of  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  oh- 
tained  in  a  solid  form,  for  by  evaporation  the  salt  is  deoom- 
paied»  a»meni»ki  evolved^  und  eetahedml  crystals  are  ob- 
tained»  which  sje  mere  aiaenious  amdt  without  a  trace  of 
ammonia. 

ArumtB  qfpoiaak  is  wraeuied  by  digeathig  the  add  in  a 
solution  of  tibe  alksM.  By  evaporations  a  saline  mass  is  left, 
but  no  c^stals  ef  the  salt  a»e  formed.  •This  compound  is 
employed  m  the  preparation  of  araenite  of  copjMr,  sometimes 
c^ied  miturai  green.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  the  kqucr 
aivemcalie  ef  the  London  PharmacGtHmtk, 

ilrse»ii»  (if  soda  is  pr^^aied  as  the  lail  mentioned.  By  eta- 
poration,  a  viscid  mlea  is  obtained  i  and  when  the  evajpora- 
tion  has  been  eontiliued  till  the  solution  has  acquired  the 
consLstence  of  a  syrup,  small  granular  crystals  are  obtained 
as  it  cools. 

Arsenite  pf  lime  may  be  readilv  procured  by  mixing  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  nme  water ;  the  arsenite 
being  nearly  insoluble  In  water,  is  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  a  White  pWder :  it  oonlains  watar,  is  soluble  in  acids,  and 
even  in  seme  saline  solutions. 

Atiinite  df  barptee  in  a  White  pdwder,  slightly  soliible  in 
water. 
AreenUi  t^Hr^nHd^  is  soluble  in  water. 
The  meiaOid  arieniiei,  stri^yso  termed,  are  not  in  general 
sen  important  olass  of  salts,    ne  shaH  notice  only  two  of 
them. 

ArsemU  qf  aoM^.-*— This  dompound  was  first  prepared 
by  Scheele,  tod  oy  him  proposed  as  a  pigment ;  and  it  has 
been  long  and  extensive^  used  as  sucl^  under  the  name  of 
mhteffd  green.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potash  to  one  of .  bipersulpnate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol). 
By  double  decomposition,  arsenite  of  copper  is  formed,  and 
is  precipitated  of  a  fine  green  colour.  The  exact  composition 
has  not  been  determined :  indeed,  it  is  probable  ^at  more 
than  one  compound  may  be  formed,  or  one  may  be  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  hydrate  of  copper. 

Arsenite  of  ether  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silVer  with  ode  of  arsenite  of  ammonia^  potash,  or 
soda.  It  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  and  the  soluble  salts  of 
silver,  like^  those  of  copper,  are  occasionally  used  to  afford 
Corroborative  evidenoe  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

The  areettidteg  are  in  several  cases  presented  to  ns  by 
nature.  Thus,  fai  Cornwall,  arseniate  of  udu  occurs  in  small 
green  cubic  crystals,  and  also  several  beautifhl  varieties  of 
arseniate  of  copper.  Arseniate  of  lime,  caU^l  pharmacolite 
by  mineralogists,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with. 

The  alkaline  and  earthy  arseniates  are  generally  procured 
either  by  direct  combination  or  by  doume  decomposition; 
and  the  metallic  arseniaites  usually,  if  not  always,  by  the 
latter  method.  We  shall  describe  the  arseniates  in  the 
same  otder  as  the  ai^bites, 

ArSemate  <^  itmmontVt.— This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding 
the  alkali  to  a  rather  concentrated  Solution  of  the  acid, 
until  a  precipitate  appears.  If  this  and  the  solution  be  ex- 
posed to  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  rhombic  crystals  ard 
Obtained.  These  crystals.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  lose 
half  of  their  base,  and  are  converted  into  tnarseniate  of 
ammonia.  When  subjected  to  distillation,  the  arseniate  of 
ammonia  decomposes  as  it  becomes  dry,  amau>nia,  water, 
and  asotic  gas,  are  obtained,  and  the  arsenic  is  reduced. 

The  biareeniaie  qf  ammonia  may  not  only  be  obtained, 
as  above-mentioned,  by  exposing  the  neutral  salt  to  the  air, 
but  also  by  adding  acid  to  it.  By  slow  evaporation,  large 
octahedral  crystals  are  formed :  whdn  heated,  it  yields  arseni- 
ous acid,  but  no  ammmua. 

Areeniate  qf  pQtaeh.-rlt  may  be  procured  by  saturating 
the  acid  with  the  alkalL  It  is  an  uncrystallizeable  deliques- 
cent mass,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  hydrate  of  potash.  The  arsenious  acid 
acquires  oxygen  from  the  decomposed  water,  hydrogen  gas 
beinc  evolved,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  arsenious  acid 
IS  reduced. 
Biariihiaie  qf  potash  may  be  formed  by  adding  arsenious 


acid  to  the  neutral  srseniate.  It  Is  nssaUy  prefptrsd  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  arsenious  aeid  and  nitrate  of  polMilL 
The  nitric  add  yields  oxygen  to  the  arsenious,  so  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  arsenic  acid,  which  uniting  with  the  potash,  th^ 
biarseniate  is  formed.  The  mass,  when  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  yields  transparent  crystals  of  the  salt  The  solution 
reddens  litmus  paper,  showing  the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt 
suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air:  its  taste  isooolinir 
and  saline,  somewhat  like  that  of  nitrate  of  potash.  It  con- 
sists of  two  atoms  of  arsenic  add,  and  one  atom  of  petaah. 
The  crystals  contain  water. 

The  arseniate  and  biarseniaie  qf  soda  are  crystaDizeaUe 
salts,  but  wbich  do  not  reouire  any  particular  notice.  The 
earthy  arseniates  are  not  of  importance. 

Arseniate  of  barytes  and  ars^ate  of  etronHa  are  both 
soluble  salts:  they  are  entirely  artificial  compounds,  and 
applied  to  no  use.  With  respect  to  the  metallic  arseniatcai* 
we  have  already  stated  that  tne  arseniates  of  iron  and  copper 
occur  in  Cornwall:  they  may  aho  be  formed  artifldally. 
The  arseniate  qf  silver  is  of  a  brick-red  colour,  while,  as 
already  noticed,  the  arsenite  is  yellow.  Some  use  is  made 
of  this  difference  in  processes  for  detecthig  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  Most  metallic  arseniates  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  acids.  As  to  the  general  properties  of 
arsenical  acids  and  salts,  we  shall  merely  remark  that  both 
the  acids  are  precipitated  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
the  arsenites  are  precipitated  yellow  by  the  salts  of  surer, 
and  green  by  those  of  copper;  while  the  arseniates  are 
thrown  down  red  by  the  silver  salts,  and  blue  by  the  cop- 
per ones. 

ARSENIC,  DETECTION  OF.  Of  all  subetane«s, 
arsenio  is  that  which  has  most  ftequently  occasioned  death 
by  poisoning,  both  by  accident  and  desip;n ;  we  shall  there- 
fore briefly  state  the  methods  of  ascertaining  its  presence. 

Supposmg  a  white  powder  to  have  been  found  under  su^ 
picious  circumstances,  the  process  to  which  it  ii  to  be  sub- 
jected is  that  of  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  and  sublima- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  we  empby  a  small  glass  tube,  a  spirit 
lamp  and  black  flux,  or  fresh  burnt  and  powdered  charertal 
The  tube  should  be  thin,  closed  at  one  end,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  to  four  inches  long ;  thos« 
known  by  the  name  of  test  tubes  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
tremely welL  Black  flux  is  a  mixture  of  charooeJ  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  prepared  by  deflagratiog  two  parts  tif 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  one  part  of  nitiute  in  a  cmesbie.  J  t 
is  to  be  powdered,  and  immediately  put  into  a  well-stopped 
bottle  to  prevent  its  acquiring  moisture  from  the  air ;  the 
charcoal  which  it  contains  is  derived  from  the  decompof  i- 
tion  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  potash  from  that  of  the 
bitartrate  and  nitrate.  Mix  a  small  portion,  a  gram  or 
two,  or  even  less,  of  the  suspected  powder  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  the  black  flux,  and  convey  the  mixture  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  trough  of  smooth  wrttim; 
paper,  taking  care  that  none  remain  adhering  to  the  &td<r« 
of  the  tube.  Put  a  paper  plug  loosely  into  the  tube,  and 
twist  a  piece  of  paper  round  the  upper  end  of  it.  to  serve  is 
a  handle;  then  expose  the  mixture  to  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  lamp.  The  potash  of  the  fluX  retains  the  arsenious 
acid  until  it  is  sufficiently  heated  to  be  decomposed  by  th« 
charcoaL  If  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  be  extremely 
small,  then  it  is  better  to  drop  it  into  the  tube,  and  to  let 
fall  a  little  powdered  charcoal  upon  it  In  a  very  short  tini« 
the  charcoal  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  arsenious 
acid,  the  reduced  metel  rises  in  vapour,  and  condenses  in 
the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  tube ;  it  has  a  metallic  ap- 
pearance, and  is  of  a  brilliant  dark  steel-grey  odour. 

Although  this  effect  may  be  regarded  as  evidenoe  of  t^* 
presence  of  arsenic.  Dr.  Turner  has  improved  upon  it  bi 
showing  that  the  metal  may  be  easily  re-converted  to  arW* 
nious  acid,  and  exhibit  the  cnaracteristic  form  and  properties 
of  that  substance,  although  its  weight  may  not  exceed  r>pc- 
hundredth  of  a  grain.  This  change  is  effected  by  holding 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  arsenic  about  thrvc- 
fourtns  of  an  inch  above  a  very  small  flame  of  the  spir  i 
lamp;  the  metal  again  sublimes,  re-eombines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  well-defined  crystals  i.4 
arsenious  acid  are  formed. 

If  no  solid  arsenious  aeid  should  be  found,  but  is  s\i»* 
pected  to  exist  in  solution,  either  in  the  food  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  then  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen should  be  added  to  the  suspected  fluid*  or  a  eurrnit  of 
the  gas  should  be  passed  into  it.  This  gas  is  veiy  easily  pro- 
cured by  heating  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
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.White  oxide  of  arsenic  is  not  often  given  in  the  solid 
form,  nor,  owing  to  it»  variable  solubility,  is  the  solution 
frequently  employed :  the  form  most  generally  chosen  is 
that  of  its  combination  with  potass,  or  arscnite  of  potass ; 
which  is  this  basis  of  the  liquor  arsemcalis  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  quantity  of 
potass  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  acid, 
some  of  which  must  consequently  remain  free  in  solution, 
or  be  deposited.  Before  the  regular  introduction  of  this 
into  medical  practice,  it  had  long  been  employed  in  Lincoln- 
shire for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  under  the  name  of  the 
Tasteless  Ague  Drops ;  and  firom  having  been  introduced 
into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler,  it  is  frequently  called  Fowlers 
Solution.  It  is  never  given  in  larger  quantity  than  three 
or  five  drops,  and  shoum  always  be  taken  about  half  en 
hour  after  a  meal,  to  prevent  it  coming  into  direct  or  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Being  considered  eminently  an  anti-periodic  [see  Aovk, 
vol.  i.  p.  226],  it  has  been  used  in  most  diseases  which  par- 
take of  a  periodic  character ;  the  chief  of  these  we  shall  here 
notice,  along  with  two  or  three  others  not  possessed  of  a 
periodic  character.  It  is  most  frequently  emnloyed  in  inter- 
mittent fevers :  the  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  it 
in  the  tertian  and  quartan  forms,  the  quotidian  often  resist- 
ing this  and  all  other  remedies.  Its  beneficial  effects  may 
be  increased  by  giving  calomel  first ;  cinchona  bark  may  be 
given  also  during  the  employment  of  arsenical  medicines, 
but  it  should  rather  be  alternated  with  them  than  given 
at  the  same  time ;  certainly  they  should  not  be  given  in  the 
same  formula  or  prescription,  though,  if  the  patient  be  very 
weak,  other  tonics  may  he  given  along  witbthem.  Opium 
is  sometimes  advantageously  given  along  with  them,  but  it 
should  be  employed  in  very  small  quantity. 

it  has  sometimes  been  given  in  remittents,  which  ap- 
proached nearly  to  the  character  of  intermittents. 

In  rheumatic  cases  it  has  been  used,  and  is  most  success- 
ful when  the  pains  are  markedly  periodic,  or  true  to  a  parti- 
cular hour  in  their  return.  It  i^  equally  appticable  whether 
these  be  general  or  local,  as  in  some  rheumatie  afieotions  of 
the  eye.  (See  Travers  On  Diseases  qfthe  Eye,)  In  no- 
dosities of  the  bones  from  rheumatism  it  is  also  very  valu- 
able. 

In  some  affections,  more  especially  of  the  nervoos  system, 
such  as  tic  doloureux,  and  other  neuralgic  pains,  it  is  useful. 
In  eardtt^giot'oT  heartburn,  when  chronic,  if  combined  with 
belladonna,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  lasting  relief.  It 
has  scmietimes  been  advantageously  employed  in  hooping- 
cough,  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  and  chorea,  when  tonics 
were  required.  In  some  chronic  nervous  affections  of  the 
mental  faculties  it  has  been  found  useful,  such  as  melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis.  And  in  hydrophobia,  tetanus, 
and  the  bites  of  serpents,  it  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
any  other  means  we  are  acquainted  with. 

In  cancer  it  has  been  employed  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally ;  the  form  generally  used  in  the  latter  way  is  the 
pdts  arsenicale,  but  it' is  not  free  from  danger,  and  requires 
great  caution.  Its  internal  employment  has  been  mostly  in 
cases  where  it  depends  upon  constitutional  rather  thui  local 
causes ;  but  if  hectic  fever  be  present,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  seems  to  be  of  more  service  in  cancer  of  the 
lip  and  faee  than  in  affections  of  the  glands,  as  the  mamms? 
or  testicles.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  lepra  and  ele- 
phantiasis, it  is  often  serviceable,  and  its  beneficial  action 
may  be  increased  by  giving  liquor  potasae  along  \Tith  it 

We  hold  that  the  previous  failure  of  other  and  more  com- 
mon remedies  is  a  sufllcient  justification  of  the  employment, 
with  dae  caution,  of  arsenic  in  any  of  these  diseases. 

In  case  of  an  over-dose,  or  of  intentional  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  indicste  an  antidote,  and 
point  ont  the  mode  of  treating  such  a  casualty.  Both  these 
are  difficult.  First  then,  in  the  ease  of  a  substance  so 
sparingly  soluble,  we  cannot  see  how  the  stomach-pump  is 
likely  to  be  of  service ;  mors  especially  as  the  white  oxide 
either  adheres  firmly  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  or 
get!  imbedded  in  its  substance.  A  more  rational  plan  is 
to  give  a  large  quantity  of  lime-water,  cold,  as  the  arsenite 
of  lime  is  almost  insoluble,  and  nearly  inert.  After  that,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (3  i  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water); 
then  copious  draughts  of  oil  (castor  oil  if  possible)  or  milk. 
After  which  the  ease  must  be  treated  on  general  prin- 
eiples.    [See  Antidotss,  Poisons.] 

ARSENICAL  MINERALS.  Those  minerals  in  which 
anenic  aots  the  part  of  the  electro-negative  element  may  be 


eonsidefad  as  forasing  a  mineralogical  family  or  eUta, 
oording  to  the  new  chemical  arrangement  of  Bcrselius. 
This  family  oomprehends  four  genera,  a  tabular  view  of  the 
prindpal  species  of  each  of  which  is  here  given: — 

inrst  genus. 
Species.    Metallic,  or  native  arsenie. 

Second  genus  (metallic  arsenurets). 
First  species.    Octahedral  cobalt  pyrites :  speiskobalt  of  the 

Germans.  ^ 

Second  species.    Hexahedral  cobalt  pyrites :  kobaltglana. 
Third  species.    Copper  nickel:  aiaenuiet  of  nickel:  pris- 
matic nickel  p)rrites« 
Fourth  species.    Arsenical  silver :  oetshedral  anUmony  of 
Jameson:    silberspetsglaiu   of   Hauamann  : 
antimonial  silver  of  Phillipa. 
Fifth  species.    Arsenuret  of  bismuth. 
Sixtih  species.    Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  <Mohs). 
Seventh  species.     Prismatic  arsenical    pyrites    (HoLs) 
mispickel  (Phillips) :  arsenikkies. 
Third  genus. 
Species.    White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid. 

Fourth  genus  (compounds  of  arsenic  acid). 
First  speeies.    Pharmacolite :  arseniate  of  lime. 
Second  species.    Cobalt  bloom. 
Third  species.    Nickel  ochre. 
Fourth  series.    Scorodite :  martial  aoeniate  otcap^r  from 

Cornwall. 
Fifth  species.    Olivenite :  of  this  there  are  two  species,  the 
one  crystallized  in  the  right*  the  other  in  tlie 
obUque,  prismatic  system. 
Sixth  species.   Euchlore  mica  (Mob3) :  rhombohedral  arse- 
niate of  copper  (Phillips)  :  kupferglimmer. 
Seventh  species.    Cube  ore :  hexahedral  lirioonite :  arse- 
niate of  iron. 
Eighth  species.    Rhombohedral  lead  spai^ 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  classed  in  the  above  genera 
several  other  substances  contain  arsenic,  acting,  however,  <ls 
the  electro-positive  element ;  oonsequently  such  compound* 
do  not  obtain  a  place  here :  of  these  there  are  but  two  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  our  attention,  namely,  orpiment  and 
realffar,  both  of  which  are  sulphuiets  of  arsenic  in  definite, 
but  different  proportions.  These  minerals,  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
place,  are  obtained  of  great  purity  from  China  and  Persi»« 
and  afford  a  valuable  and  beautifVil  pigment. 

The  geological  position  of  arsenieiBd  minerals  is  confined 
to  primitive  districts,  where  they  occur  in  metallifvraua 
veins,  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulphuiets,  te  which 
the  arsenurets  have  considerable  an^ogy.  The  only  geno« 
which  has  been  found  in  any  quantity  is  the  seoond,  the 
most  abundant  species  of  which  are  the  arsenurets  of  eob^lt* 
nickel,  and  iron,  which  are  found  both  in  v^ns  and  bed*. 
The  fourth  genus  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Action  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  arsenurets ;  they  occur  freqnemly  in 
union  with  the  phosphates,  with  which  they  are  iMmor- 
phous ;  consequently  the  phosphoric  acid  is  frequently  more 
or  less  replaced  by  the  arsenic,  or  the  reverse. 

The  arsenic  contained  in  any  mineral  may,  in  general,  be 
readily  detected  by  the  blow-pipe,  owing  to  &  charac* 
teristic  odour  of  the  vapour  d  metallio  arsenic.  In  per- 
forming this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  siifamit 
the  mineral  to  the  interior  or  deoxidizing  flame,  or,  in  ordar 
to  ensure  the  reduction  of  the  metal  more  completely,  if  is 
advisable  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  of  ebisreciaX ; 
this  reduction  to  the  metallio  state  is  essential,  for  it  as  the 
vapour  not  of  the  white,  but  only  of  the  metallic  anenic. 
which  possesses  the  peculiar  smell  of  garlic.  If  the  mineral 
be  from  its  colour  su^)ected  to  be  orpiment  or  realgar,  n 
roust  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  black  flux  in  a 
glass  matrass  and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  ^rit  lamp,  by 
which  the  arsenic  will  be  liberated,  and  a  sulphiuei  Jf 
potassium  formed. 

Native  arsenic  is  usually  found  in  veins,  accompanied  br 
sulphur  and  sulphurets ;  it  occurs  massive,  also  w  reticu- 
lated and  stalactitie  shapes,  and  of  a  curved  larorUar  com- 
position, exceedingly  like  the  layers  of  an  onion*  When 
fractured,  the  new  surface  presents  a  meCallie  loatre  and  a 
tin-white  colour,  which,  howevoTi  soon  tamisbes^baoonin^ 
a  very  dark  gray.  It  is  brittle,  has  the  speeiflo  gia^ity 
5.766,  and  ito  hsidness  is  ^5. 

According  to  Mobs,  it  is  freouently  met  with  in  thm 
mines  of  Annaberg,  Schneeberg,  Marienberg,  and  Fbeibef^^ 
in  Saxony ;  at  Joachimsthale  in  Bohemia*  at  AndieasbcrK 
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Ptc^iny,  liystnuiibhttty  wnd  Berenice.  But  it  unNdd  tippeti 
from  Pttusanias  (L  7)  that  this  ArsinoS  was  tte  second  Wifc. 
Suspecting  that  she  was  plotting  against  his  life,  Ptdemv 
hamshed  her  to  Coptos,  or  some  tuty  of  the  Thehafs.  (ficfaol. 
Theocr.  xvii.  128.)  It  is  probable  that  she  escaped  and  lied 
to  Gyrene,  where  she  was  received  with  mtu^  kxndness  hy 
its  king,  Mara,  who  was  the  half-hro&er  of  Ptoleuy  Pfai- 
ladelphus.  Magas  married  her,  and  adopted  her  daughter, 
Berenice.  To  put  an  end  to  the  aoarrel  existing  between 
Ptolemy  and  himself,  they  agreed  l^t  Berenice  should 
marry  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was,  as  fiur  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  confiised  statement  of  Justin,  her  own  brother ; 
but  the  death  of  Magas  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations,  and 
her  mother  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demstzius,  sen  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  whom  she  summoned  frcmi  Macedonia 
fbr  tikis  purpose.  Demetrius,  on  his  arri^,  according  to 
Justin,  gave  nis  affections  to  Arsinoc,  instead  of  her  daughter, 
which  led  to  his  assassination,  and  the  marriage  of  Bemiice 
and  Ptolemy  III.,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Gyrene  and 
Egypt  were  again  united.  <See  Justin,  xxvi.  3.)  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  identifying  this  ArsinoS,  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opmion  on  the  subject.  (See  Schbsser,  Th.  ii. 
Abth.  i.) 

ARSINOE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  HI.  Buergetes,  was 
married  to  her  brother,  Ptolemy  W,  Philopator:  she  is 
called  Eurycfice  by  Justin,  and  the  Gleopatra  of  Livy 
(xxvii.  4.)  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Arsinoe.  She  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Rhaphia,  a  city  not  ihr  from  Oa2a 
m  Palestine,  fought  between  her  husband  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  b.  c.  217,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  not  a 
littie  to  gain  the  victory.  [See  Antiochits.]  Ptolemy 
afterwards,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  Agathodea,  ordered 
Arsinoe  to  be  put  to  death.  (Justin,  xxx.  1.  Pdyb.  xv.  33.) 

ARSI'NOE,  the  name  of  a  citv  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 
the  western  branch  df  the  Red  Isea,  and  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  canal  which  unites  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile:  its  name,  which  was  derived  from 
Arsinoe  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  changed  to  Gleopatris.  The  modern  site 
of  Suez  must  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  AninoB. 
(Strabo,  xvi.  769.) 

ArsinoS  was  also  the  name  of  a  Roma,  or  one  nf  the 
antient  provincial  divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to 
the  modem  FAitnric.  This  province,  and  the  chief  town  in 
it,  derived  tbeir  name  from  the  Arsinoe  just  mentioned. 
The  M  mnne  ef  the  town  was  the  <  Gity  of  Grocodiles,'  this 
animal  being  highly  nverenced  there,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  an  eye-witness  <p.  81 1 ). 

Atsiaoe,  «  name  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  to  Patara  in  Lycia,  after  he  had  re- 
paired that  eity :  but  the  old  name  soon  prevailed,  and  the 
new  one  was  disused.    (Strabo,  p.  966.) 

Two  cities  in  the  island  of  Gypms  w«re  also  called 
Arsinoe.    (See  the  article  Arsinoe  in  Stephan.  Byzant) 

The  name  Arsinoe  occurs  in  Egyptian  Phonetic  chaiactars 
at  Gau,  Edfu,  and  DaUk^. 

The  fiu^t  of  so  many  places  being  called  by  this  name, 
laken  in  connexion  with  the  medals  of  the  first  Aninoe, 
helps  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  history  of  this  period. 

ARSIS  iapvic,  elevation)  is  a  technical  term  in  antient 
music  and  antient  metrics.  In  the  latter  it  denotes  that 
elevation  of  the  voice  which  we  now  call  metrical  accentua- 
tion ;  but  whether  it  consists  in  a  higher  musical  note,  a 
greater  volume,  or  greater  duration  of  sound,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  three  combined,  is  matter  dl  ^pute. 
The  musician  is  said  to  have  struck  the  ground  with  his 
foot  to  mark  the  arsis,  and  hence  the  Latin  term  ictu$ 
(stroke)  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  arsis  is 
opposed  to  the  thesis  (Okvig)  or  depression  of  the  voice,  the 
precise  meaning  of  which  is  of  course  tubject  to  the  same 
ambiguity.  The  order  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  recur, 
constitutes  the  law  of  any  verse  or  metre.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  although  only  two  terms  are  used, 
yet  one  arsis  may  be  more  energetic  than  another,  one  thesis 
weaker  than  another.  Thus  in  the  ordinary  iambic  mea- 
sure of  six  feet,  there  are  six  places  marked  by  the  arsis, 
viz.,  every  even  syllable,  the  second,  fourth,  &c. ;  but  the 
stronger  arsis  attaches  itself  to  the  second,  sixth,  and  tenth. 
The  Latin  writers  on  metrics  accordingly  called  the  verse 
wo  are  speaking  of  sixfold  (senarius),  while  the  Ghreeks 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  a  triple  metre  (trimeter),  the 
former  including  every  arsis,  the  latter  only  those  which 
are  more  marked. 


Betitey,  ftllowiM  theCrfeek  princtple,  has  isMrled  only 
tiiree  accents  in  his  edition  of  Terenee,  y«t  he  was  ftilli 
awaie,  and  t>ften  speaks  of  the  arsis  u^on  th6  iburth 
and  eighth  syllables,  if  not  the  twelfth  also.  The  Gemum 
editors  of  PiavHw  have,  ibr  the  most  pait,  loUofwed  hi^ 
example.  An  attention  to  the  dilferenoe  «f  power  in  the 
strongsf  «nd  weaker  arsis  is  impcMtsnt  for  another  peasoo. 
After  the  stronger  arsis,  the  thesis  must  be  y<nj  wvak  Ui 
rmA  the  contrast,  while  fifter  the  other  there  may  be  ad- 
mitted even  «  long  syllable,  pfovided  it  has  not  alio  ttie 
vccent.  The  laws  of  the  iambie,  trochaio,  Sapphie  metrw. 
See.,  will  afford  examples.  In  many  inetm.  eeilate  varia- 
tiOBs  in  the  plaee  of  the  arsis  are  not  merely  pemltied,  but 
even  desirable,  at  least  in  poems  of  any  length.  In  our  wn 
iambic  metre  of  five  feet,  commonly  called  the  heroie  T«rse. 
the  arsis  is  often  found  upon  the  first  instead  cf  the  second 
syllable.  Again,  in  the  hexameter  of  Homer,  the  dact}  U^ 
arsis,  or  the  arsis  followed  by  two  depressiens,  is  the  pre- 
vailing law ;  whereas  in  the  Latin  hexameter,  in  addition  to 
the  pure  dactyKc  rhythm,  we  find  m  large  piupottian  of  lines 
in  Which  there  is  an  approach  to  an  iambie  rhvthm  at  the 
beginiMiig  of  a  line,  as  in  the  second  verse  of  the  ifTnisrf 

Peihaps  this  variety  may  have  been  more  pleasinf^  to  th<» 
Roman  ear,  as  it  is  cextainly  more  common  in  L^tm  hex- 
aoetecs,  ftom  an  old  attachment  to  the  Satumiaa  verse,  m 
which  the  iambic  cadence  commences,  and  the  trorba> 
terminates  the  line ;  or,  in  other  words,  peihaps  the  Laun 
hexameter  may  be  a  compromise  between  the  Greek  hrx> 
ameter  and  the  Latin  Satumian.  A  metre  in  which  the 
arsis  is  very  comnoonly  misplaced  by  the  English  reader  is 
the  Sapphic,  the  true  meloay  of  which  runs  thus : — 


^ 
^ 


^  ^  ^ 


^  ^  ^  ^ 


> 
^ 


V  ^  ^  X 
^  ^  V  • 


where  ^  and  ^  mark  tcspectivcly  the  sliuugw  and  wvakvr 
arsis ;  ^  the  thesis ;  whereas  the  uidinary  English  into* 
nation  is 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  N.  X  ^  ^  ^ 


a.^ 


^bc;  and^nsa  aeMy,  which  by  Hoinee 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  religi«us  himn. 
nas  been  degraded  by  the  English  into  the  fit  vehicle  «•: 
burlesque  and  ridicule.    An  example  may  be  seen  in  t :  e 

t^seudo-Sapphic  ode  on  a  Knife-grinder  in  the  ^fi/orcAi  n 
See  Prosody,  Accent.] 

ARSIS  and  THESIS,  in  music,  the  rising  andfaUiru 
of  the  hand  in  beating  time,  from  ^pertc,  rmaingt  and  y*^.-, 
depressing.  These  terms  were  also  used  by  composers  i% : 
lived  in  me  dark  ages  of  music,  to  express  the  inversioti  t : 
a  subject.  Per  arsin  is,  when  the  air,  or  coonterpoir  t 
descends  from  acute  to  grave ;  Per  thesin  is,  when  it  asccn*.* 
from  grave  to  acute. 

ARSON  (from  ardeo,  to  bum),  in  the  technical  tni  ^;i 
ing  of  the  term,  at  common  law,  signified  the  oflew<€  of  %  *  - 
luntarily  and  maUciously  burning  the  honse  of  sinotbrr 
This  oflfence  always  amounted  to  felony  by  ihe  law  of  Er»c- 
land,   and  was  punishable  with  death,     But  in  order  \ 
constitute  burning  a  felony  at  common  law,  it  was  r 
cessary  that  the  building  destroyed  should  be  a  dwcUirit:- 
housc,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least  some  of  the  buHdtngs  ^i* 
tached  to  it.    The  property  destroyed  must  also  havi^  b«v : 
in  the  possession  (suojure)  of  some  other  person  than  t- 
supposed  offender  at  the  time  of  the  fkct  committed.    O: 
these  grounds,  and  on  account  of  the  obscure  phraseolcc 
of  several  statutes,  nice  and  doubtful  questions  oonstai-  « 
arose  upon  the  trial  of  persons  chaxged  with  arson,  both  vitli 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  buildings  destroyed,  and  t   * 
character  of  the  possession  of  the  proprietor.   These  an'  . 
guities  were  removed  by  a  recent  statute  (7  and  B  Oe<i  \\  . 
c.  30.  sec.  2.),  by  which  it  is  declared,  'That  if  ant  pers:- 
shaU  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  anj  church  > 
chapel,  or  to  any  dissenting  chapel  duly  re^stered,  «ir  • 
any  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse^  warehouse,  oil;     . 
shop,  mill,  malt-house,  hop-oast,  bam.  or  granary,  c^   -. 
any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade 
manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  whether  the  same, 
any  of  them  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  the  posarsMxi 
the  offender,  or  m  the  possession  of  any  other  pexvon.  ▼ 
intent  therebv  to  it^ure  or  defraud  any  person,  ewn  >u. 
offender  shaU  be  guilty  of  a  capital  felMiy.*    Ry  tke  : :  . 
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laetion  of  the  inna  fttatuta,  letting  flte  to  eoal-minoft  i* 
also  decUred  to  be  a  capital  felony;   and  by  the  17th 
section  it  is  further  enacted,  '  That  if  any  person  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  com, 
grain,  pulse,  straw,  hay,  or  wood,  every  sactx  offender  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  capital  felony ;  and  if  any  person  shall  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  crop  of  com»  grain,  .or 
pulse,  whether  standing  oi  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a 
wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse, 
furze,  or  fern,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be  growing,  every 
such  offender  shall  he  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be 
transported  for  the  term  of  seven  years»  or  to  be  impriaoned 
fur  any  term  not  exceeding  two  jean,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be 
whipped,  in  ad'htion  to  sucn  punishment.*   The  firing  muat 
in  all  cases  be  wilful  and  malicious,  in  order  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  arson ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  intent  to 
ii^ure  or  defraud  should  be  expressly  proved  by  evidence*  aa 
the  malicious  design  may  be  inferred  from  such  cireum- 
stances  as  obviously  point  to  such  an  intentbn ;  nor  is  it 
any  defence  to  a  charge  of  arson  to  show  that  the  aoeused 
had  no  particular  malice  towarda  the  owner  of  the  property. 
The  burning  of  a  man  s  own  house,  if  it  bo  situate  in  a 
town,  or  so  near  to  other  houses  as  to  endanger  them,  ia  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law,  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment 

ART  AND  PART  is  a  term  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote 
the  charge  of  contriving  a  criminal  design,  as  well  as  that  of 
participating  in  the  actual  perpetration  of  the  criminal  fad. 
The  derivation  of  the  phrase  is  uncertain :  Sir  George  Maek- 
ensie,  in  his  Discoune  upon  the  Law9  and  Cmtom$  of  Seat- 
land  in  matters  Criminal^  says,  that '  by  art  is  meant  thai 
the  crime  was  contrived  by  the  art  or  skill  of  the  aoeused 
{0orum  arU) ;  and  that  by  part  is  meant,  that  they  were 
sharers  in  the  crime  comnutted,  et  quorum  part  magna 
fui.*    By  other  writera  it  has  been  considered  as  aa  al^» 
breviation  of  the  Latin  phrase  of  art^fex  et  particepg.    It 
ia  a  charge  of  very  extensive  meaning,  comprehending 
not  only  the  offence  of  accessories  before  and  after  the  iliet 
aocording  to  the  English  law,  and  the  cpe  et  eoneiUo  of 
the  Roman  law,  but  also  all  interference  and  assistance 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act.    By  an 
ancient  Scotch  statute,  pasaed  in  1592,  it  is  requited  that 
in  all  eriminal  libels  or  indictments,  the  offenders  shall  be 
ckaiged  as  having  committed  the  imputed  olfenee  *  art  and 
part.*    This  enactment  was  occasioned,  aa  ita  preamble 
intimates,  by  the  frequent  instances  of  ihilure  of  justice  in 
eriminal  trials,  in  consequence  of  a  variance  between  the 
evidence  and  the  particulars  detailed  in  the  libel  or  indict- 
ment   Thus,  previously  to  the  statute,  if  A  and  B  were 
charged  with  murder,  and  the  indictment  stated  that  A  held 
the  deeeaaed  while  B  stabbed  him,  and  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  the  facta  were  reversed,  and  that  B  held  him 
while  A  stabbed  him,  neither  of  the  aoeused  persons  oould  be 
convicted.    But  by  the  insertion  of  the  charge  of  '  art  and 

Krt,'  auch  a  failure  of  justice  oould  not  occur ;  for,  in  fact 
th  the  panels,  or  prisoners,  are  substantially  guilty  '  art 
and  part.*  and  are  therefore  comprehended  in  the  general 
charge  of  the  indictment  This  subject  is  very  copiously 
diacuaaed  in  Hume*s  Commentariee  on  the  Law  o/SeatUmd 
respecting  the  Deecription  and  Punishment  qf  Crhnee. 

ARTA,  GULF  OF  (the  'Afiw^woMbt  ctfXwoc  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Ambracius  Sinus  of  Latin  authors),  ia  an 
arm  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  the  antient  Epirua  and 
Acamania,  and  now  the  bountoy  between  the  Turkish 
province  of  Albania  and  the  kingdom  of  Grseoe.  It  ia 
twenty- five  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  and  is  contained  be* 
ftwe«n  the  parallels  of  90°  52^  and  39°  3'  N.,  and  the  tteri* 
diana  of  20°  43^  and  21°  lO'  E.  of  Greenwich. 


Aetontba  entnncaia  abar  composed  of  soft  s«ni  aad 
searweed,  over  which  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  fifteen 
feet  and  the  channel  is  intricate.  Having  passed  this,  the 
gulf  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  sixe,  and  ia 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  off  the  low  shores,  where 
fiats  extend  in  some  puces  nearly  a  mile :  but  these  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  light  colour  of  the  water;  the 
banks  being  of  white  sand*  while  in  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the 
bottom  ia  of  black  mud.  The  deepest  water  is  thirty-siz 
fiithomsy  which  is  towaida  the  b»d  of  the  gulf.  The  naF- 
rowest  part  of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  and  half  a 
mUeia  ita  eeneral  width  in  the  diraotion  ofN.E.;  it  then 
turns  sharply  round  a  low  point  to  the  S.E.,  and  epena  out 
much  wider  for  about  four  miles,  the  weatem  shore  being 
low  and  the  eastern  high.  A  second  entrance  ia  then 
formed  bjr  the  two  high  capes  of  La  Soara  and  Madonna  to  the 
large  basin  of  the  cpili^  the  northern  shore  of  which  oonsiata 
of  low  sandy  ribanda,  separating  large  lakes  and  marshes 
firom  the  gvdil  At  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  milea  to 
the  northward  of  the  gutf,  a  sharp  and  uneven  range  of 
hills  runs  about  east  and  west;  the  westenuneet  part  of 
which,  overlooking  the  Ionian  Sea,  called  Mount  Zalunga, 
is  about  1500  feet  in  height  Mid  continues  its  undulating 
desoent  to  the  ruina  of  Nieopolis,  three  miles  north  of  Ple« 
vesa.  Alter  a  considerable  defffeseion,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  raiieo  rises  again  to  a  remarkahle  thiee-peaked  moun- 
tain, called  from  ita  cokmr  Mavro  Vouno  (Black  Mountain), 
which  has  about  the  same  elevation  aa  Zalunga,  but  its 
sides  aie  rugged  and  precipitous.  Between  its  foot  and  the 
lakes  before-mentioned,  lie  the  plains  of  Arts,  lioh  and  for* 
tile;  but  from  the  thinness  of  population  and  want  of 
oomoMree^  they  are  little  cultiTatea,  and  principally  devoted 
to  pasture.  Futher  to  the  N.S.  are  ranges  of  hills  connected 
with  the  chain  of  Pindus.  To  the  eaa^raid,  md  diieetly  on 
the  coast  of  the  gulf,  rises  tJbe  Makronoio  ridge,  about  250 
feet  in  height  along  which  runa  the  road  from  Albania  into 
Giteee  •*  this  road  is  capable  of  being  strongly  defonded,  and 
partiettlariy  at  the  bottom  of  Karavasara  Bay,  where  the 
hiUa  seaieely  admit  a  passa^  between  their  bases  and  the 
gulf.  The  southern  shore  is  generally  rooky  except  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bays  formed  by  its  irregular  line ;  Uie  hills 
are  xound^opped,  insulated,  and  barren,  oemposed  princi- 
pally of  limestone  and  schist  with  oeeaaioDal  broad  veins  of 
quarts ;  they  descend  steeply  to  the  shore.  One  of  these, 
to  the  eastward  ef  Vonitsa,  called  Amutfaeio,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1500  ftet  The  western  shore,  from  Cape  La  Scara 
northwards  towards  Lake  Masoma,  is  first  rocky  and  sleep ; 
then  eome  grassy  diflb,  with  a  narrow  shingly  betteh  at  tne 
foot  and  lastly,  the  hills  slope  gradually  down  to  a  low 
shore. 

The  only  towns  en  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are,  Prevesa,  on 
the  northern  side  of  tiie  entiaaee,  and  Vonitia,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  southern  shore. 
The  town  of  Arta,  whence  the  Gulf  derives  its  appellation,  is 
seven  miles  from  the  north  coast.  At  Salahora,  which  is 
the  port  of  Arta,  there  ia  a  eustom-honse,  and  there  is  one 
also  in  Karavasara  and  Loutraki  bays.  The  only  village 
Is  that  of  Korakonissi ;  at  Vliea,  Arapi,  and  Karavasara, 
there  ars  also  a  few  huts. 

The  ruins  of  Argos  Amphilochieum  are  now  visible  at  the 
bottom  of*Karatasara  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  They  are 
of  Cyclopian  masonry,  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  350  feet 
higli,  near  the  sea.  The  town  which  occupied  the  summit 
was  encircled  by  walls,  and  these  were  tangented  by  two 
others,  descending  the  hill  and  meeting  at  an  angle  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  beach.  The  high  rosid  fhim  Albania  into 
Greece  winds  round  this  angle  through  a  cU«p  ravine  com- 
manded by  the  town,  whieh  thus  offers  a  very  strong  mili- 
tary position. 

There  is  a  onstonhhouse,  and  a  fow  huts  near  the  ruins, 
known  by  the  name  Karavasara.  88°  51'  N.  lat,  21°  lO' 
knur.  Bast  of  QreenwiclK 

Two  rivers,  the  Luro  (antient  Chvadrus)  and  the  Arta 
(antient  Arachthus),  flow  into  the  gulf  on  ita  northern 
shores ;  both  are  navigable  for  boats,  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  their  months.  A  small  stream  also  flows  through  the 
town  of  Vooitza,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water. 

The  gulf  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  particularly 
of  the  mullet  kind ;  there  aro  also  soles,  eels,  and  sardines, 
and  very  large  prawns.  The  sardine  fishing  is  generally 
farmed  from  the  Greek  government  of  Vonitza,  whose  only 
right  however,  is  their  naval  superiority,  bv  parties  of  Sica 
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liuiB,  who  Eslt  them  down  in  barAU  from  fhe  nets ;  but  the 
other  fUh  an  taken  in  Sshnies  oonilnicted  of  reeds  closelv 
placed  in  tho  gnnind,  fanning  a  soit  of  labyrinth,  which 
terminateB  in  n  death-chamber,  whence  they  are  taken  at 
pleaiure  by  a  hand-net. 

The  commerce  i^  the  golf  is  veiy  unimportant  and  all 
carried  on  in  Bmall  Teaseli ;  occuional  cargoes  of  com  and 
caitle  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  vallona,  an  acom  used  for 
dyeine  articlei  of  dm»  and  leather  manufactured  at  Arta, 
with  the  exchange  of  natket  auppliei,  constitute  the  whole 

Small  veins  of  od«1  have  been  discovered  near  the  convent 
of  Santi  Aposloli,  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  and  the 
rocki  bear  strong  indication  of  the  presence  of  copper. 

There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet ;  hut  this,  with 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  current,  are  much  in- 
tlueneed  by  the  wind,  "so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
regular  tide.  This  temark,  indeed,  applies  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  more  immediately:  with  the  sea-breeio  which 
blows  from  the  westward  the  current  sets  to  the  eastward 
iKla  the  gulf,  and  in  the  night,  when  that  power  foils,  the 
water  returns  out  of  the  gulf. 

ARTA,  the  antient  Arabracio,  a  town  of  Albania,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  end 
seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Arta.  It  is  governed  by  a  bey  undet 
Yanina,  and  prior  to  the  atruggle  fbr  Gn 
a  very  large  and  populous  city,  hut  having  been  stormed  i 
162(1  by  the  Greeiu,  under  Marco  Botzahs,  was  reduced  to 
a  ruinous  state. 

Hellenic  remains  of  considenble  extent  may  still  be 
fonoing  the  base  of  the  present  walls  of  the  castle,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  river  in  tho  nortliem  quarter  of  the  town. 
There  are  also  remains  of  the  lower  empire  in  the  convent 
built  by  the  empress  Theodosia,  about  the  year  845  of  the 
Christian  »ra,  end  another  convent,  or  cathedral,  of  the  same 
style,  but  more  recent  date,  Artu  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
several  Greek  churches.  In  the  quarter  more  particularly 
•et  apart  for  trade,  each  art  has  its  separate  street  or  baiaar, 
and  articles  of  dress  manu&otnred  here  ore  held  in  high 
estimatiun.  The  floocatas,  or  Atggy  capotes  of  Arta,  ar« 
considered  the  finest ;  woollens,  coarse  cottons,  and  an  in- 
ferior though  strong  dewTiption  of  Russia  leather,  are  also 
nianufketuted,  and  this  town  derives  some  commercial  be- 
naDt  as  the  entrepOt  between  Yanina  and  the  gulf.  But- 
ofaers  kill  and  vend  their  meat  outside  the  town ;  the  market 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  (hitt  and  vegetables  fram  the 
neighbouring  country  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
•nd  the  plains  abound  in  oattle  and  sheep. 

Distance  is  reckoned  by  time  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
miles  to  the  hour  and  eight  hours  to  the  day^  Arta  is 
two  days  (or  thirty-aix  miles  direct  distance)  S.  ]  E.  from 
Yanina,  ten  hour*  (sixteen  miles  direct)  N.E,  -from  Pro- 
vena,  and  three  and  a  half  hours  (nine  miles  direct)  N.E. 
i  N.  from  Salahora.  The  road  to  the  latler  place  is  very 
good,  as  it  is  the  more  frequent  channel  of  conveyance  for 
merchandise  even  to  Preveia.  The  land  transportation  of 
goods  is  by  meana  of  horses,  as  the  people  have  very  ffew 
camels,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  a  cavalcade  of  Bfty 
to  eighty  horses  thus  laden.  There  is  a  bridge  of  Venetian 
--n  over  the  river  Arta,  at  the  town. 
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lU  whole  length  U  about  200  yards,  and  the  height  of  the 
centre  angle  about  100  feet  abova  the  river,  whidi  u  here 
divided  inU>  numerous  streams  by  land-banks.  Arta  Itea 
in  39°  b'  N.  laL  and  20"  iS'  E,  long. 

ARTAHA'NUS.   the  lost  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of 
Iho  Arsaciuro.    Ue  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  in 


been  their  i 
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prosperitv  until  the  Emperor  Septimiu*  Sovenu  ludilrnlT 
invaded  his  dominions  and  sacked  Clesiphon,  his  capitaL 
A.D.  199,  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Severue,  uijured  him  more 
deeply ;  fbr  ha^-ing  asked  and  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Artahuius,  he  entered  the  country  with  a  Ro- 
man army,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  festivities  gave  orders 
for  a  masaaere,  a.d.  2l6,inwhichnumbersof  the  Paithism 

Serished,  and  the  kinghimself  escaped  with 'dilliculty-  In- 
ignant  at  this  gross  treachery,  Artabanus  took  the  Schl 
with  a  numerous  army.  Caracalla  was  now  dead,  ha%iag 
been  assassinated  on  his  match  betweeh  Carrhn  and  Edcs-ta. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Macrinus.  After  a  hard-fought  and 
indecisive  battle  of  two  days,  the  Romans  came  to  terms, 
by  informing  the  Parthian  king  of  the  death  of  Caracills. 
against  whom  he  was  chiefly  incensed,  and  by  restoring  the 
prisoners  and  booty  taken  at  Ctesipbon.  This  salislaeltan. 
however,  was  dearly  bought ;  for  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy.  Artaxcrxes,  otherwise  ealkd  At- 
deshir,  took  advantage  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Par- 
thtans  to  incite  the  Persians  to  revolt.  [See  SA«Sjij(in.e.] 
Af^r  the  revolt  hod  been  maintained  three  yeara,  the  king 
and  his  rebel  subject  met,  each  at  the  beau  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  after  three  days'  hard  fighting  the  former  was 
beaten,  taken,  and  put  to  death,  A.i>.*lf29.  The  Partbiana 
'-      -   ttjuenco  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  after  haiuut 

— ters  for  475  years.      (Herodian,  iii.  c.  9  i  n. 

,  Lives  of  S.  Severus,  CaracaUa,  and  Op. 
Hacrinus,  in  the  Hiitoria  Augusta ;  Bayle,  jUie.  Vmif. 
Hist.  V.  xi.) 

ARTAXERXES,  or  ARTOXERXES.  ■  Fenian  name^ 
and  evidently  a  compound  word,  Arta-Xerxet.  Berodotua 
(vi.  98)  interprets  it  to  signify  '  a  great  warrior.'  Art* 
very  commonly  occurs  as  the  first  part  of  many  antiml 
Persian  names,' such  as  Arto-banus,  Arta-patea,  8u.  Ato- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xix.  p.  147,  ed.  Lindcnbr.  1G03)  in- 
terprets it  as  '  conqueror  of  wars-'  We  are  inclined  to  ren- 
sider  the  root  as  the  syllable  ar,  which  appears  in  many 
different  languages  under  the  form  of  er,  sr,  and  art,  wuh 
the  addition  of  /,  which  is  not  elementary :  in  all  of  thrift 
it  has  the  idea  of  courage  or  strength.  *Ap«,Afar<,  t-ir, 
a.ai'  Art,  in  this  Persian  word,  leem  to  have  the  ssm* 
Toui.  For  various  opiniMis  on  this  point,  see  Herdar,  Prr- 
rtpolii,  p.  127;  Grotefend,  Beiliigs  xu  Hearent  Idun.  i. 
p  589 ;  Creuier,  Symbulik.  i.  p.  734  ;  and  Pott,  Etymolt. 
gi iche  Forschungea,  Stc.  Lemgo,  1833. 

I.  ARTAXERXES,  or  ARTOXERXES,  nman«l 
Longimanus  (in  Greek  Macrocbeir),  bom  his  right  baad 
being  larger  than  his  left  (Hut.  Artaxerxtt),  vaa  ibe 
second  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  tbnMke  on  tLc 
murder  of  bis  father  and  elder  brother  Darius  by  Arlkbamu 
B.c.465or464.  He  afterwords  narrowly  eecBpedasaaaaiiiBli'  i> 
from  the  same  hand,  but  his  superior  strength  saved  hiro  ir 
the  struggle,  and  Artabanus  fell  by  a  blowlh>m  hia  dagger. 
(Compare  Ctcslas  and  Diodorus.)  During  the  civil  conimo- 
tionsthat  fbllowed  this  event,  and  while  the  hingwasau- 
gagcd  in  reducing  the  rebelhoua  proiinco  of  Bactria.  ti.« 
£g>'ptians,  thinking  this  a  favourable  owortunttr  to  recover 
their  independence,  of  which  they  hod  been  depriied  tv 
Cambyses,  rose  in  arms  under  Inaros  s.c.  460,  and  ncarU 
freed  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  They  at 
the  samo  time  received  a  numerous  body  of  Athenian  aoii- 
littries.  Artaxerxes  employed  his  uude  AchasmenM  w 
brother  (Ctes.)  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  be  wai  de- 
feated and  slain.  (HerodoL  iii.  12 ;  vii.  7.J  Id  a  second 
expedition  which  he  sent  under  Artabaius  and  Hegabyuu 
be  was  more  successful,  and  the  Athenians  fcundtfacm^vc* 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  s.c.  455,  leaving  Egipl  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  an  obstinate  leaiatMttt'ofkX 
years,  during  part  of  which  time  tbe  Athenians  WBr«  ab» 
lutely  in  possession  of  Loner  Egypt.  The  Atheniana,  ha«- 
ever,  still  continued  the  war,  and  sent  a  body  at  trtoft 
under  Cimon  to  take  possession  of  Cyprus.  CimcD  defeated 
the  Persians  several  times,  and  bad  nearly  r«duce<I  tho 
whole  of  the  islnnd  when  lie  was  cut  off  by  disoaae  mx.  44  J. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  the  following  conditioas:  — 
I.  That  all  the  Greek  citins  of  Asia  should  enjoy  full  inde- 
pendence. 2,  That  no  Persian  ships  ofwar  should  eoitr 
the  sea  extending  from  the  coasts  of  PamphvUa  as  &r  *^ 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.  3.  That  no  t*ttraian  ami 
should  approach  within  a  horseman's  day's  jour&cy  of  th^ 
Grecian  seas  (Plut.  Cim.  13),  or  three  days'  juurucv. 
(Died.)  4.  That  the  Athenians  should  atUck  none  of  Ol« 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Persia.    This  peace  was  con- 
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eluded  the  sftme  year  that  Cimon  died  (Diod.  xii.  4),  thoueh 
iiome  writers  have  placed  it  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
hattle  at  the  river  Eurymedon.  B.C.  466  (Plut.  Cim,  13.) 
(See  the  subject  discussed  in  a  note  on  Diodor.  xii.  4,  by 
Wesselingias.)  Artaxerxes  seems  to  have  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  peace :  he  died  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  b.c.  425  (forty-two,  Ctes.),  and  was  succe^ed  by  his 
son,  Xerxes  II. 

Themistocles,  who  was  obliged  to  Hy  from  Greece,  found 
safety  and  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  this  Ar- 
taxerxes in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  date  commonly 
assigned  to  this  event  (b.c.  466)  is  either  incorrect,  or  we 
must  place  the  commencement  of  Artaxerxes*  reign  a  little 
earlier.  [See  Thkmistoclks.]  (See  Tbucyd.  i.  104-1  lU; 
Dioclorus,  lib.  xi.  xii.;  Ctesiee  Persica  in  Fhot,  Bibl.  p.  119; 
or,  Baehr's  ed.  of  Ctesias,  1824.)    . 

II.  ARTAXERXES,    surnamed   Mnemon    (Mv^^cii^) 
from  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Darius  II.  and  Pary satis,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death  B.C.  405.    His  original  name  was  Arsaces,  or 
Arsicas.  His  younger  brother,  Cyrus,  who  founded  his  right 
to  the  crown  on  his  being  the  first  born  after  the  accession 
of  his  father  (Plut.),  conspired  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  d^ath  but  for  the  intercession  of  his 
mother,  who  obtained  his  pardon,  and  eren  his  continuation 
in  the  command  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  Sardis  he  collected  a  large  force  with  .the  intention  of 
usurping  the  throne,  and  proceeded  with  these  troops  and 
a  body  of  above  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  to  at- 
tack the  king.    This  is  the  celebrated  expedition  of  which 
Xcnophon  has  left  us  so  interesting  an  account.  [See  Ana- 
B  vats.]  A  decisive  engagement  took  place  at  Cunaxa,  about 
forty  miles  from  Babylon,  and  the  result  was  the  death  of 
Cyrus  and  the  complete  establishment  of  Artaxerxes  on  the 
throne,  B.C.  401.    The  part  which  the  Spartans  had  taken 
in  this  expedition  was  not  likely  to  be  oN^erlooked  by  the  king, 
and  a  war  avose  between  them.    The  LacedsBmonians,  in- 
deed, were  encouraged  to  enter  Asia  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  which  the  expedition  of  the  10,000  had 
revealed  to  all  Greece.     After  several  Spartans  had  been 
sent  out,  Agesilaus  was  at  last  appointed  to  command  the 
Spartan  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  bis  success  was  equal  to 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired.    He 
overran  the  greater  part  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  would  probably  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula,  if  Artaxerxes  by  bribery  had  not  succeeded  in 
exciting  a  Grecian  war  against  Sparta.     Agesilaus  was 
recalled  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  3ie  Persians 
soon  afterwards  gained  a  naval  victory  near  Cnidus,  prin- 
cipally by  the  assistance  of  Conon  the  Athenian,  b.c.  394. 
The  Spartans  were  at  last  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
gave  up  everything  for  which  they  had  been  contending, 
and  is  known   in  history   as  the   peace   of  Antalcidas, 
from  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  employed  by  the 
Spartans  to  conclude  it,  b.c.  387.    [See  Aoksilaus.]    It 
'vtas  to  the  following  effect :— that  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus  should  be  subject  to  the  king ;  that' 
all  the  other  Greek  states,  except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scy- 
ros,  should  be  independent.  Cyprus,  however,  did  not  submit 
[see  Eyaoor/vs],  and  it  required  more  than  ten  years  to 
reduce  it  to  subjection.    The  only  war  which  Artaxerxes 
conducted  in  person  was  that  against  the  Cadusii,  a  people 
inhabiting  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  south-west  side 
of  the  C^hpian  sea,  and  in  it  he  exhibited  a  patience  under 
fafgue  wliich  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  courtiers. 
The  expedition  was  not  successful.    He  married  his  own 
daughters,  Amestris  and  Atossa,  the  firet  example  that  we 
ha>e  in  Persian  history  of  such  an  unnatural  alliance.    To- 
wards the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  put  his  son  Darius  to 
death  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  formed 
•j^ninst  him.    Artaxerxes  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts 
to  re<luce  Egypt.    [See  Agesilaus.]    He  died  from  grief 
on  account  of  ^he  oad  conduct  of  Ochus,  the  youngest  of 
hi5  sons,  B.C.  359,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  (Plut.),  and 
tin.'*  succeeded  bj  Ochus.    ^xAaxotC^  Life  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
Dioclorus.  lib.  xih.  xiv. ;  Ctesias;  Xenophon  s  .^no^am.) 

III.  ARTAXERXES,  called  Ochus  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  was  the  third  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  All 
a«*rnunts  concur  in  making  him  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
saii^iinary  of  the  Persian  prince?.  He  began  his  reign  by 
pQttinsr  to  deatli  all  those  of  the  royal  family  from  whom  he 
thmipht  himself  likely  to  incur  danger.  Egypt,  which  never 
c^uictly  submitted  to  the  sway  of  Uie  Persians,  was  at  this 


time  in  revolt,  and  governed  by  the  last  of  its  native  princes, 
Nectanebus  II.  Artaxerxes  led  a  powerful  army  against 
him,  and  completely  broke  the  strength  of  Egypt,  u.c. 
354.  His  treatment  of  the  Egyptian  god.  Apis,  is  said  to 
have  proved  his  destruction,  for  it  excited  so  much  indig- 
nation in  the  mind  of  Bagoas,  his  favourite  eunuch,  an 
Egyptian  by  birth,  that  on  the  king's  return  to  Peri»ia  he 
murdered  him,  B.C.  338,  and  placed  on  the  tlirone  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  If,  however,  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 
war,  B.C.  354,  and  the  death  of  Ochus,  b.c.  338,  are  both 
correct,  this  story  seems  to  have  little  foundation.  (Diodorua, 
lib.  xvi.  xvii. ;  Justin,  x,  3. ;  Plutarch's  Agesilaus.) 

ARTEDI,  PETER,  a  distinguished  naturalibt  the 
second  son  of  Olaus  Artedi,  was  born  2*ind  February,  1 705, 
at  Anund,  in  Angermanland,  a  province  of  Sweden. 
Possessing  excellent  talents  and  a  good  memory,  he  was 
destined  lor  the  church,  but  after  beginning  his  studies  at 
Normaling,  where  his  father  officiated  as  clergyman,  the 
secret  inclination  of  his  heart  led  him  to  visit  the  rioh  shores 
of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  to  study  fishes ;  he  also  examined 
plants,  chiefly  those  used  in  agriculture  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

In  1716  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Hembiand,  where, 
while  others  spent  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  play,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  collecting  of 
plants.  During  his  residence  here  he  read  many  works  on 
alchemy.  In  1724  he  went  to  the  University  .of  Upsal  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology,  but  he  gradually  abandoned 
these,  and  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  natural  history  ;  from 
alchemy  he  turned  to  chemistry,  and  ultimately  to  medicine. 

In  1728  Linnaeus  likpwise  went  to  Upsal  to  titudy  medi- 
cine, and  on  inquiring  who  among  the  students  was  pre- 
eminent, all  answered,  Peter  Artedi:  on  which  Linnicus 
sought  his  acquaintance. 

At  this  time,  according  to  Linnttus  s  description  of  him,  he 
was  tall,  thin,  with  long  black  hair,  and  a  countenance  re- 
sembling that  of  John  Ray,  judging  by  the  portrait  of  the 
English  naturalist  Their  friendship  continued  through  Uie 
whole  period  of  their  residence  at  Upsal,  which  was  seven 
years,  during  which  time  an  honourable  rivalry  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  each  abandoning  to  the  other  the. departments 
of  natural  history  in  which  ne  seemed  to  excel;  in  this 
way  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  amphibia  was  asitigned  to 
Artedi.  while  LinniBUS  aurpassed  him  in  a  knowledge  of 
birds  and  insects.  In  testimony  of  their  friendship,  beibre 
the  departure  of  Linnseus  for  Lapland  and  of  Artedi  for 
England,  they  mutually  constitutea  each  other  heir  to  their 
papers  and  collections  of  natural  history,  the  survivor 
pledging  himself  to  publish  whatever  manuscripts  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 

In  September,  1734,  Artedi  sailed  from  Stockholm  to 
London,  where  he  met  with  the  most  courteous  reception, 
particularly  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  During  his  stay  in 
London  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  Ichihyohgia, 

In  1 735  LinnsBus,  after  his  Lapland  tour,  went  to  Leyden, 
where,  after  reading  a  few  weeks,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  himself  joined  by  his  friend  Artedi.  The  means 
of  Artedi  being  now  almost  exhausted,  he  meditated  a  return 
to  his  native  land ;  but  a  very  different  fate  awaited  him. 
Albert  Scba,  an  old  and  wealthy  apothecary  of  AmsttTflam, 
who  had  collected  an  unrivalled  museum  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  had  published  two  volumes  descriptive  of 
quadrupeds  and  serpents,  and  when  about  to  publish  the 
tnird  concerning  fishes,  he  requested  the  assistance  of 
LinniBUS ;  but  he,  being  occupied  with  other  matters,  and 
moreover  engaged  with  Dr.  Cliffort  of  Leyden,  declined 
Seba's  offer.  Linnseua,  however,  recommended  his  friend 
Artedi.  Previous  to  this  Artedi  assisted  Linnsous  in  his 
great  Systema  Natur^y  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
fishes,  and  injhe  umbelliferous  plants,  in  the  arrangement 
and  oonstroction  of  the  genera  of  which,  he  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  involucrum  as  furnishing  a  good  charac* 
ter.  Indeed  it  was  the  intention  of  Artedi,  after  his  work  on 
fishes  should  have  been  finished,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  umbelliferous  plants.  Having  entered  upon 
his  new  office,  he  drew  up  for  die  work  of  Seba,  the  descrip- 
tions, the  synonymes,  the  genera,  and  species  of  nearly  all 
that  remained. 

About  this  time,  Linnvus,  having  finished  his  Funda-^ 
menta  Botamca,  hastened  to  Amsterdam  to  show  it  to 
Artedi,  who  on  his  part  showed  LinnsBus  his  Pkilosophia 
Ickthyologiea^  which  had  been  &e  iffork  of  several  yeara* 
labour. 
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This  delightful  and  advanUgeouf  inteichange  of  ideas 
soon  experienced  a  melancholy  intcrraption ;  Artedi,  on  the 
Slat  Septemhor,  1735,  when  returning  to  his  lodgings  from 
the  house  of  Seba,  fell  into  one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam* 
and  no  assistance  being  at  hand,  he  was  not  discovered  till 
morning.  Thus,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  perished 
one  whom  Linna)us  justly  pronounced  an  honour  and  orna- 
ment to  his  country. 

Linnasus,  in  conformity  with  their  testamentary  arrange- 
ment, claimed  his  manuscripts ;  but  the  landlord,  on  account 
of  some  small  debts,  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  even 
threatened  to  sell  them  by  auction.  They  were  purchased 
by  Dr.  Cliffort,  and  by  him  presented  to  Linnsus.  Among 
them  \w  found  the  Philosfjphia  Ichthi/ologim  aloneAni^ihed; 
the  Symmymolngica^  a  work  of  immense  labour,  complete, 
but  confused ;  the  Descriptions^  good ;  the  liiblioihecay  un- 
finished ;  and  the  Systema  nearly  complete. 

LinnsDUs  de\oted  more  than  a  veur  to  rciuler  these  works 
complete,  and  then  gave  them  to  the  world,  preceded  by  a 
well-written  life  of  the  author,  in  1vol.  8vo,  I^yd.  1738.  Lin- 
naeus had  previously  availe<l  himself  of  them,  for  the  de- 
Eartment  of  fishes,  in  his  Systema  Naturee,  published  at 
icvden  in  1735. 

Cuvier  and  Valencienne?,  in  tneir  history  ot  ichthyology, 
prefixed  to  their  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  Paris, 
18i6,  pronounce  this  the  first  work  which  ^nve  a  truly 
scientific  character  to  the  natural  histury  of  fialies,  com- 
pleting that  which  had  been  so  well  begun  by  Willoughby 
and  Ray. 

Artedi  founded  his  orders  solely  upon  the  consistence  of 
the  skeleton,  upon  the  opercula  of  the  gills  (branchisD),  and 
the  nature  of  the  rays  of  the  fins.  Of  these  there  are  four, 
(for  we  do  not  admit  the  cetacea.)  denominated  the  mala- 
copterygii,  the  acanthopteryirii,  the  branchiostegii,  and 
the  chondropteryurii.  The  branchiostegii,  being  badly  con- 
structed and  badly  defined,  cannot  be  retained,  but  the  other 
Inree  are  strictly  natural,  and  nothing  superior  to  them  has 
yet  been  proposed.  The  genera  were  sixty-eijrht,  but  of 
these  fifty- five  only  were  defined,  thirteen  being  merely 
indicated  in  the  supplements  to  the  Genera  and  the  Syn- 
(mymoiugiea. 


f .  JinlncopterygiL 
S\n|;iiaUiuiL 

C>|>riiiua. 

Clu)H*a. 

Ari{iMit*na 

Exucirtiit. 

t'un'uoiiui. 

0«niei  ua. 

Salnio. 

Knox. 

ICchiiiHt. 

C«>ry|)liiPiia. 

AniiiMMlytra. 

l'l<*iiruu«c*ei, 

Htnimateui. 

Gniliiii. 

Annrhichfti. 

Miirapna. 

Oiilii'iiiiin. 

Analilep*. 

Gymnoma. 


Genera  of  Artedi. 

II.  Ariinthnpterygii, 

ItltMllliuS. 

Gol>i'ts. 
Xi]>!ii.-is. 

Mii;;il. 
Sabius. 
Sii.inis. 

Pen*  a. 

Tnirhiaoa. 

Cutius. 

Cttcrtodon. 
G.islfru!(teut. 

III.  I-rnhrhiusUgiu 
Balitli"*. 
Ostracioa. 
CyrU.pterui, 
Sophiui. 


IV.  Chondrnpfftr^gH; 
PetroMiyzoa. 
Accipi'iiitcr. 

R.iia. 

Gonrra  imUcated  in  tlie 

SiipplfnicnUL 
I.  /n  Ifie  (icnera, 

Ttpnia. 

Silnrus. 

M  iisto  a.  phyeii. 

Sphyrtrna. 
II*  Ja  the  HuMonyologica. 

Cicla. 

Ilfpatus. 

C'ii>ri»eiif. 

Pholia. 

Cithanii. 

Athcrino. 

Sipiirid. 

Chelon. 


In  his  botanical  labours  he  was  not  so  successful.  The 
involucrum  of  the  general  umbel  and  the  involucellum  of 
the  partial  umbel  (in  other  words,  the  general  and  partial 
involucra)  are  merely  bracterp,  on  which,  in  no  other  case, 
has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  found  generic  characters. 
These  parts,  indeed,  funijsh  very  secondary  characters,  and 
an  arrangement  of  umbelliferous  plants  according  to  them 
must  be  at  all  times  bad,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
present  day,  especially  since  the  labours  of  Koch  and  De- 
candolle  have  furnished  one  so  much  superior.  (See  Nova 
Acta  Acculemiee  Cctsarece  Natures  Cttriosnrum^  1824,  vol. 
xii.  part  i.  n.  55.  and  Decandolle.  Mt^ moire  sur  la  Famille 
des  Omhefli feres,  Paris,  1 829.  Decandolle,  Prodromus  St/s- 
temaiis  Nat  and}  s  Hegni  P'cgetabilia,  vol.  iv.  UmbelliferzB, 
p.  55.  Paris,  lfe30. 

Linnffius  railed  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  after  his 
friend.  Artedia^  of  which  only  one  species  is  known.  A, 
tquamata.  Artcli's  Irhthynlofria  was  reprinted  and  en- 
lartfed  hy  J.  Waldbaum,  three  volumes  quarto,  Lubeck, 
1788,  1789,  1792. 

ARTEMIDCKRUS  of  Ephesus  wrote  a  treatise  on  general 
Geography,  in  eleven  books,  besides  some  other  works.    His 
is  not  precisely  known,  but  he  wrote  probably  about  one 
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century  B.C.    His  geographical  work  is  very  often  quoted  W 
Straho  as  authority,  by  PUny  in  his  Naiural  History,  bv  ^  !•>- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  in  his  Dictionary^  and  by  other  wnt<>  <i 
The  passages  thus  quoted  are  collected  in  Hudson's  1//r/  r 
Greek  Geographers,  vol.  i.     We  can  collect  from    Str.-  .* 
that  Artemidorus  visited  Spain,  Rome,  and   Alcxsi.iir*  l 
He  was  sent  by  his  citizens  on  an  embassy  1u  Rcu.«>  ■- 
order  to  recover  two  valuable  salt  lakes  near  the  mouth  ••' 
the  Cayster  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  but  \     . 
been  seized  by  the  Roman  publicani  (farmers  of  the  iaN<  >  i. 
Artemidorus  was  successful,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  g*  10  a 
statue.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  642.) 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  surnamcd  Daldianus.  from  D..V  i. 
a  city  of  Lydia,  which  was  his  birth-place,  i.n  the  ai."  r 
of  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled  'Ovtiporpcnca,  or.  7  .  • 
\  interpretation  of  Dreams,  He  lived  in  the  time  uf  f  e 
Antonines;  and  collected  his  materials  by  travelhi'L'  .u 
Greece,  Asia,  Italy,  and  various  other  countries,  end  n  ^  - 
tering  such  communications  as  he  was  favoured  lAtiii  y 
those  who  studied  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  i*^-'** 
Lib.  I.  cap.  i.)  The  value  of  the  work,  which  is  »r  t 
in  very  fair  Greek,  consists  in  the  stranjje  siorie<.  a.  : 
the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  superstition  about  drt-aii.  ^ 
that  age:  it  is  also  useful  for  the  explanation  of  ^t\< 
mythological  allusions  and  symbols.  The  fifth  buck,  • 
titled  'ATo^atrcic,  or  *  Results,'  is  addressed  to  the  auv 
son:  it  contains  ninety-five  short  di*eams  that  t ecu rr  i 
different  individuals,  and  the  events  which  followed.  S 
of  the  dreams  are  remarkable  as  samples  of  what  jk-  \ 
dreams  were  seventeen  centuries  ago.  The  fin»t  edition  • 
by  Aldus,  1518,  8vo.:  the  last  by  Reiff,  Leipzijr,  I^'  * 
vols.  8vo.,  one  of  text  and  the  other  of  notes.  An  K*  « 
translation  was  published  in  1644,  in  12mo,  under  th«  : 
of  *  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  digested  into  five  h 
by  that  antient  philosopher  Artemidorus.'  Of  tliis  \m  •. 
tenth  edition  was  published  in  1690. 

Artemidorus  wrote  other  works  besides  that  wh  .!. 
now  have.     See  Suidas  ('Apn/iic'iupot),  ond   the  au 
work.  Lib.  II  cap.  i. 

A'RTEMIS,  one  of  the  antient  Greek  divinities,  k: 
to  the  Romans  as  Diana,  whose  attributes  were  so  nijri»  : 
and  of  such  opposite  kinds,  that  it  is  ditfuult  to  i;i  •.. 
how  they  should  have  been  assembled  in  the  S4ime  «!•  • 
we  did  not  know  that  the  imaginati^e  spirit  of  the  C 
loved  to  invest  their  gods  with  the  most  opposite  charr-  •» 
In  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  He^iod  she  appears  ;is  : 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leto  (Latona),  sister  of  A  poll  , ;. 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  hunting.     She  traxtr^e-  r 
woods,  armed  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  attended  b\  i 
merous  nymphs.     Her  bow  is  emplo}ed,  n.Jt  cnly  a- 
the  beasts  of  the  forests,  but  also  against  man  ;  and  in  i.. 
early  poems  she  is  represented  as  never  jieldiui;   v.  : 
allurements  of  love.     She  is  a  chaste  and  putt?  \ir«:.:i. 
the  Orphic  Hymns  (35,36)  we  find  her  invested  wuh  .  t   • : 
attributes.    There  she  assists  at  child-birth,  is  the  a*>u  •.♦  : 
of  pain,  looks  with  benignant  eye  on  the  labours  uf  i..  .:, 
and  is  the  author  to  him  of  abundant  harvests,  c  f  j..  j   • 
and  of  health.    In  this  she  seems  to  have  appropriatt'd 
herself  part  of  the  duties  of  Ceres,  and  indeed,  acconhn.: 
iEschylus,  she  was  daughter  of  that  goddess.     In  a  ti  .♦  -.  h 
at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  her  statue  stood  by  llie  ^  •:.   . ' 
that  of  Ceres,  and  she  was  clothed  with  the  skin  cf  a  i.: 
a  quiver  hung  from  her  shoulder;  she  had  a  lamp  ir.  «    - 
hand  and  two  serpents  in  the  other,  (Pausan.  vi»».  37. »     I., 
the  Greek  tragic  poets  she  appears  under  another  chut    -. 
according  to  which  the  favour  of  the  goddess  nir.Ni  1 . 
taincd  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.   Iphijoma.  #1. .. : 
tcr  of  Agamemnon,  on  her  return  from  the  Tai.n,    i. 
duced  this  barbarous  feature  in  the  worship  of  A-tf     x. 
At  Sparta  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis.  Ortlaa,  wU-  v  • .     . 
exhibited  an  old  wooden  statue,  so  id  to  be  that  bn>r-         * 
Iphigenia  from  the  Tauri ;  and  though  in  later  liii:c.  .  ■.  • 
victims  were  not  offered,  the  thirst  forhloo<l,  wlurh  ihr  . 
dess   was   supposed   to   feel,   was  satisfied   bv    iho    -   ^ 
scourging  of  the  Spartan  youths  before  her  statue  (Pj-  «  .  .. 
iii.  16  )    All  these  various  fables  were  collected  by  tlx»  A.    ♦." 
andrine  poets  of  later  times,  and  fitted  to  one  another^.   .  x 
to  form  a  whole. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  was  very  general  throt'i:*  ..  t 
Greece  and  tlic  colonies,  but  she  was  more  partKnii.ir7%  i- 
jr>ddess  of  the  Arcadians,  if  we  may  jud^^e  from  the  uu:  .- 
rous  temples  found  in  that  district.  There  aliQ^«»t  v\*  -y 
height,  fountain,  and  river,  supplied  her  with  a  diiktincL-e 
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polished.  They^are'composed  of  three  distinct  memhranes, 
which  are  superirapoAed  one  upon  the  other,  and  which  are 
intimately  united  by  delicate  cellular  tissue.  Each  of  these 
membranes  is  called  a  tunic,  or  coat,  and  each  possesses  a 
peculiar  structure,  and  performs  a  separate  function  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  internal  tunic  consists  of  a  membrane,  colourless, 
transparent,  and  thin,  yet  so  firm  and  strong  that  it  is  sup- 
posed t)  resist  more  than  any  of  the  others  the  bursting  of 
the  artery  by  the  current  of  the  blood ;  for  if.  in  a  living  animal, 
the  other  coats  be  entirely  remoTed,  this  alone  is  found 
capable  of  sustaining  the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  and  of 
preventing  rupture  &om  the  dilatation  of  the  artery. 

2.  The  middle  tunic,  called  also  the  fibrous  and  the  mus- 
cular, is  composed  of  yellowish  fibres,  whi(*j  pass  in  an 
oblique  direction  around  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  forming 
segments  of  circles  which  are  so  joined  as  to  produce  com- 
plete rings.  In  the  larger  trunks,  several  layers  of  these 
fibres  can  be  raised  in  succession  by  the  forceps,  so  that  this 
coat  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  it  is  proportionally 
thicker  in  the  small  branches  than  in  the  large  trunks. 
This  coat  is  firm,  solid,  and  highly  elastic.  It  is  the  main 
tunic  by  which  the  artery  resists  dilatation  in  the  transverse 
direction,  which  it  does  so  effectually,  that  when  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  propels  a  fresh  current  of  blood  into 
tho  aorta,  little  or  no  ailatation  of  the  vessel  is  perceptible. 
The  characteristic  property  of  the  fibrous  coat  is  contracti- 
lity. If  it  l)e  mechanically  irritated,  or  if  a  chemical  stimu- 
lant, such  as  ardent  spirit  or  ammonia,  be  applied  to  it,  the 
vessel  contracts  forcibly  upon  its  contents.   This  contractile 

Sower,  which  properly  lielongs  to  the  muscular  fibre,  in- 
uced  anatomists  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  tunic  consists  of 
muscular  fibres ;  but  careful  examination  has  shown  that  its 
organization  possesses  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  while  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  it  contains  no  fibrin,  which  is  the  basis  of  muscle. 

3.  Tiie  external  tunic,  called  also  the  cellular,  consists  of 
amall  whitish  fibres,  very  dense  and  tough,  interlaced  to- 
gether in  every  direction.  It  is  much  thicker  in  the  large 
trunks  than  in  the  small  branches,  the  reverse  of  the  fibrous 
GO'it.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  a  loose  and  fiocculent 
cellular  substance,  which  connects  the  artery  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  particularly  with  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel.  Its  firmness  and  resistance  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  divided,  however  firmly  a  ligature  may  be  placed  around 
the  artery ;  and  its  elasticity,  especially  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  elastic  coat. 

Arteries  are  themselves  abundantly  supplied  with  arteries, 
constituting  their  nutrient  vessels,  and  called  vcua  vasorum; 
but  these  nutrient  vessels  of  the  artery  form  but  few  ana- 
stomoses, that  is,  but  few  communications  with  any  other  ar- 
teries. It  is  essential,  in  tying  an  arterial  trunk,  to  disturb 
It  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  to  expose  just  so  much  of  it 
as  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  application  of  the  ligature. 
In  the  first  cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hunter  for  aneurism  [see 
AxKUKisMlt  four  ligatures  were  placed  around  the  diseased 
artery,  which  was  divided  in  the  intervening  space.  Two  of 
these  were  called  safety-ligatures,  being  intended  to  be  drawn 
ti^ht  if  the  others  gave  way ;  but  the  appUcation  of  these 
ligaturoH  disturbed  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  vessel  to 
such  a  degree,  that  inflammation,  ulceration*  mortification, 
and  hsomorrhage  ensued,  so  that  those  so  called  safety  were 
really  danger-ligatures,  producing  the  very  evils  which  they 
were  intended  to  avert.  The  careful  observation  of  the 
functions  of  these  vessels  has  corrected  this  and  several 
other  errors,  and  led  to  moat  important  improvements  in 
surgical  practice. 

The  principal  nerves  of  arteries  are  derived  from  the 
ganglionic  or  the  organic  system,  but  with  these  are  mingled 
branches  derived  from  the  sentient  or  the  animal  system. 
[Sec  NauvK.]  Accordingly,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
arteries  carry  on  their  ftinctions  independentlv  of  any  influ- 
ence derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  coxd,  but  they  ai« 
capable  of  being  affected  by  agents  applied  to  those  organs. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  a  state  of  health, 
arteries  are  but  little  sensible:  they  may  be  irritated  in 
livinj?  animals  by  the  scalpel  or  by  the  application  of  che- 
rai(*al  stimulants,  without  affording  any  indication  of  pain. 
Neveitheless.  in  certain  sutes  of  disease,  there  cannot  be  a 
question^  that  they  beoome  exquisitely  sensible. 

An'oug  the  physical  properties  of  arteries,  the  most  im* 
portant  are  their  extensibility  and  their  elasticity.    Their 


extenBibillty  i«  chiefly'in  the  direction  of  their  length.     If 
an  artery  be  tied  in  two  places,  and  divided  between  the 
ligatures,  the  portion  which  is  next  the  heart  is  sensibfy 
elongated  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle ;  but  their  ex- 
tensibility in  the  circular  or  transverse  direction  is  not  ^reat. 
After  an  artery  has  been  extended,  either  lengthwise  or 
transversely,  it  suddenly  retracts  on  itself  when  the  ex- 
tending force  is  removed.    If  the  finger  be  forcibly  intro- 
duced into  the  section  of  a  large  artery,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  re-act  on  the  finger,  and  proportionally  eomprcsj  it. 
If  an  artery  be  divided  in  the  desul  body,  though  emptied  of 
its  contents,  it  maintains  its  cylindrical  form,  and  presencs 
its  capacity  unimpaired.     The  elastic  property  on  which 
these  phenomena  depend  is  common  to  all  the  coats,  but  it 
is  greatest  in  the  external,  and  least  in  the  internal  tunic ; 
and  it  is  also  much  greater  in  the  large  trunks  than  in  the 
small  branches.    Elasticity,  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
restores  the  artery  to  its  original  state  after  it  has  been 
elongated  in  the  various  motions  of  the  body ;  in  the  trans- 
verse direction,  it  keeps  the  artery  open,  and  thus  maintains 
a  free  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
vessel,  while  it  also  assists  the  fibrous  tunic  in  resisting  the 
over-distension  of  the  artery  by  the  impulse  of  the  emru- 
lating  current. 

Tlie  most  important  vital  property  of  the  artery  b  its  eon- 
tractility,  that  is,  its  power  of  dimmishing  its  cspacity,  or 
approximating  its  parietes,  and  thus  proportionally  acting 
upon  its  contents.  Even  the  large  trunks  possess  tJiis  pro- 
perty in  some  degree ;  but  it  resides  chiefly  in  the  ultimate 
divisions  of  the  arterial  branches,  that  is,  the  capOlaiy  ves>eU. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  the 
arteries  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  to  transmit 
it  to  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  organs.  The  purpose  of 
the  capillary  vessels  is  as  various  as  the  actions  of  Uie  organ  % 
in  which  they  terminate,  and  of  which  actions,  indeed,  thcv 
are  the  great  instruments.  Between  tho  trunks  and  lar jv 
branches  of  the  arteries,  and  their  ultimate  divisions,  there 
is  such  a  total  difference  in  structure  and  function^  that  t!:c3 
must  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels,  and  the 
latter  require  a  separate  consideration.  [SeeCAFiLL.ifiT 
Yksssls.j 

Arteries,  besides  capillary  vessels,  terminate  also  in  TeiR«« 
in  exhalant  vessels,  that  is,  colourless  vessels,  which  srr 
supposed  to  open  by  minute  orifices  on  various  mombrannu<» 
surfaces,  perhaps  in  lymphatic  vessels  (which  see),  and  in 
excretory  ducts.  [See  Gland.] 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  arteries  arc  liable,  are  in- 
flammation, ossification  (deposition  of  bony  matter),  calca- 
reous deposition  (deposition  of  chalky  matter),  and  anca- 
rism. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  are  perpendicular  perforations  or 
borings  into  the  ground,  through  which  water  rises  (ro:n 
various  depths,  according  to  circumstance?,  above  the  mirtjoc 
of  the  soil,  producing  a  constant  flow  or  stream  :  thev  jrc 
liighly  useful  in  districts  where  springs  or  riven  arc  srafr«, 
or  where  the  usual  surface  water  is  of  indifferent  qualttr. 
These  perforations  have  been  named  Artesian  wells  (/V;?f 
Artrsiens)  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  used  in  tA» 
district  of  Artois  in  France.  They  are  seldom  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  made  by  means  of  tlic  usual 
boring  instruments.  Their  action  is  due  to  tho  constant 
endeavour  of  water  to  seek  its  level,  as  will  be  readily  an* 
derstood  by  means  of  the  accompanying  diagram,  represent- 
ing a  geological  section  of  a  country  in  which  Artesian 
may  be  established. 


Let  A,  ^  10,  /,  A,  be  the  surface  of  a  countiy  upon  Whic^ 
stands  the  town  T :  a,  a,  a  bed  or  thick  mass  of  rook,  eitbs' 
impervious  to  water,  or  through  which  it  peRolatc»  viik 
difficulty :  6,  6,  a  sandy  rock,  or  one  through  which  water 
easily  percolates  among  the  strata  that  ooeur  beneath  the 
rock  a,  a,  and  are  concealed  by  the  latter  in  the  plain  en 
which  the  town,  T,  stands,  but  crop  out,  as  it  as  gculo- 
gically  termed,  or  rise  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the 
rock  a,  a,  at  the  heights.  A,  A,  on  each  side :  c,  r,  e»  a  jx^aa 
through  which  water  either  cannot  pass,  or  peroolaftea  *«tik 
difficulty.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  raia-«ajl«r,  fduUn^ 
on  the  heights,  A,  A»  and  which  may  not  run  off  inio  the 
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drainage  daprestioTftS*  will  be  absorbed  by  the  exposed  part 
of  die  rock,  b.b.  From  the  action  of  gravity  tlie  water  woald 
pa  >s  do\vnward.>i  upon  the  rock,  c.  c,  c,  which  being  im- 
perviou!!,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  passage  of  water,  it  will  be 
checked,  and  take  a  direction  under  the  other  impervious, 
or  iiearU  impervious,  rock,  a,  a,  percolating  through  all 
parts  of  ht  6.  From  its  endeavour  to  seek  its  own  level,  the 
water  will  strive  to  force  its  way  through  the  sunerincum- 
beut  rock;  hut  being  unable  to  do  so,  it  will,  in  the  natural 
crtler  of  things,  remain  beneath,  free  from  evaporation.  If, 
under  tliese  conditions,  a  perforation  he  made  at  tr,  near  the 
town  T,  ihroujxh  the  rock  a,  into  the  rock  ft,  b,  the  water  in 
the  latter  will  rise  over  the  surface  of  a,a,  at  tr,  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  /,  A,  above  the  level  of  w,  and  to  the  checks, 
fioiu  various  causes,  which  it  receives  while  percolating 
thi'ough  the  rock  b,  b.  It  mi^ht  be  supposed  that  these  checks 
\v>  uld  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  than  a  verv  slow 
ri^o  uf  water  in  the  Artesian  well,  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  quantity  of  water  hjckcd  up  beneath  a  mass  of  im- 
pervious rock  of  large  area,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  London 
clay,  is  considerable,  and  that  the  hole  or  perforation  is  very 
amall. 

The  rock  ft  6  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  inside  of 
a  ^reat  pipe,  into  the  two  ends  of  which  water  is  poured ;  so 
that  when  a  bole  is  pierced  in  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe,  as 
at  tr,  the  water  will  spring  up,  and  endeavour  to  attam  the 
level  of  the  water  at  the  ends. 

Artesian  welU  can  be  formed  under  circumstances  which 
appear  to  the  general  obscr\'er  somewhat  different,  though, 
iu  p  jint  of  fact,  they  are  much  the  same.   Let  a,  ft,  c,  d,  e,/, 


in  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  a  section  of  a  countrv, 
sexeral  miles  in  length,  and  hti,k,  /,  four  different  kinds 
of  stratified  rocks,  resting  conformably  upon  each  other, 
among  which  the  rock  A  is  of  a  structure  to  permit  the 
c<jmparative  free  passage  of  water,  entering  it  at  /,  while 
til  rough  the  other  rucks  water  either  percolates  with 
dithculty,  or  is  unable  to  pass.  In  this  case,  the  rock  k 
merely  performs  the  office  of  a  longer  pipe,  not  indeed  so 
obviously  to  those  unacquainted  witn  geology  on  the  large 
scale,  as  in  a  plain  between  heights ;  yet  tne  principle  of 
action  is  the  same,  for  when  the  series  of  rocks,  A,  t,  k,  /, 
agam  rises  to  the  surface  on  the  side  now  truncated  by  the 
section,  the  same  general  facts  arc  represented  as  in  the 
first  diagram,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Thus  when 
a  perforation  is  maide  at  w,  in  the  valley  between  the  bills 
a  and  ft,  the  water  rises  to  the  surface^  and  an  Artesian 
wcU  is  established.  The  Artesian  wells  at  Rouen  exist 
under  a^imilar  conditions. 

In  nature,  great  areas  or  sheets  of  stratiHed  roclu,  parti- 
cularly Uiosc  of  a  certain  relative  antiquity*  are  seldom  un- 
broken ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  fractured  in  various  direc- 
tions in  consequence  of  disturbing  forces  which  have  acted 
up.'«a  them.  Even  in  these  cases,  perforations  for  Artesian 
wells  have  sometimes  been  successful,  the  hole  beinc  pierced 
Lctween  the  fracture  or  future  and  the  point  where  the 
porouii  bed  receives  the  rain-water. 


Let  the  line  a,  ft,  c,  in  the  above  wood-cut,  represent  the 
surface  of  a  country  \  d,dtVi  porous  bed,  or  one  through  which 
vatcr.  received  at  c,  ea&ily  percolates,  but  can  neither  pass 
vp  nor  down  from  the  nature  of  the  roeks  above  or  beneath. 
Let  /  be  a  fracture  or  disloeation,  geologically  termed  a  fault, 
from  the  effect  of  which  the  bed  d  is  suddenly  thrown 
down  to  a  lower  level,  on  the  left  of  our  figure,  and 
the  oonttniiity  of  d  on  the  one  side  and  d  on  the  other  is 
destroyed.  If  we  tap,  as  it  were,  the  bed  or  rock  d,  at  tn, 
the  water  in  it  would  rise  but  a  short  height  upwards,  if  d 
could  be  regarded  as  a  hollow  pipe,  which,  receiving  its 
water  at  c,  lets  it  pass  freely  out  at/.  The  rapid  percolation 
of  the  water  is,  however,  checked  by  its  friction  among  the 
pwlielee  of  tand  or  against  the  tides  of  the  strata,  so  that 
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when  a  perforation  is  made  at  fr,  and  a  free  Tent  given  to 
the  water,  it  rises,  and  an  Artesian  well  is  established. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  we  regard  the  above  section 
without  reference  to  the  artificial  boring  at  w,  we  have  a 
natural  Artesian  well,  the  fissure  or  fault  /  serving  the 
same  office  as  the  artificial  perforation  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  puncture,  while 
the  effects' of  the  former  arc  felt  along  a  more  extended  line, 
occasionally  a  few  miles  in  length.  Without  such  fissures, 
which  permit  the  escape  of  water  from  beneath,  many  dis- 
tricts would  be  comparatively  destitute  of  this  great  neces- 
sary of  life,  more  particularly  auring  droughts.  Springs  from 
fissures  or  faults  arc  more  permanent  than  others.  This 
arises  from  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  reservoir, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  by  which  a  vast  quantity  of  water  is  ac- 
cumulated, and  can  only  escape  by  slow  degrees ;  and  thus 
severe  droughts,  >vhich  dry  up  the  more  superficial  sprmgs, 
are  comparatively  little  frit  in  those  from  fissures. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  these  considerations  that  ex- 
treme caution  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of  situations  for 
sinking  to  obtain  Artesian  wells,  and  that  a  general  geolo-' 

fical  knowledge  of  the  country,  in  which  the  attempt  is  to 
e  made,  should  precede  any  borings  for  this  purpose, 
otherwise  much  useless  expense  may  be  incurred,  witnout 
a  chance  of  success.  Indeed,  the  power  of  pointing  out 
those  situations  where  Artesian  wells  may,  in  all  probability, 
be  successfully  established,  is  one  of  the  practical  apphca- 
tions  of  geology  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life. 

Water  perco^Glting  throug^h.  or  among  the  strata  of  rocks, 
becomes  impregnated  with  various  substances,  some  of 
which  are  ii^jurious  to  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  to 
various  useful  processes  in  the  arts.  Now  it  sometimes 
happens,  in  sinking  Artesian  wells,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  lines  of  water,  which  may  be  tapped,  are  of  this  de- 
scription ;  it  therefore  becomes  advisable  to  get  rid  of  such 
water,  if  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  not  injure,  by  com- 
I  btning  with  it,  any  purer  water  after- 

wards met  with.  Let,  ?h  the  annexed 
figure,  a,  ft,  r,  d,  e,  /  g,  h,  i,  j\  m,  w, 
represent  various  beds  of  rcrk  bored 
through  in  the  procc«s  of  sinking  an 
Artesian  well,  a  supply  of  bad  water 
being  obtained  at  cf,  while  purer  water  is 
discovered  at  n,  both  waters  rising  to.  and 
above,  the  surface.  To  prevent  the  mix- 
ture of  these  waters,  the  diameter  of  the 
boring  is  increased  from  the  surface  to 
the  bed.  or  interstices  between  the  strata, 
where  the  bad  water  is  supplied,  and  a 
hollow  cylinder  is  passed  down  through 
its  centre  to  the  continuation  of  the  boring 
beneath  the  line  of  bad  water  at  d>  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  latter  cannot  mix  with  the  column  of  good  water,  /,  /, 
rising  from  n,  but  passes  up  round  the  interior  cylinder,  and 
delivers  itself  on  the  surface  at  k,  k.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
because  the  first  supply  of  water  met  with  in  a  boring  will 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  that  all  other  lines  of  water  in  the 
same  boring  will  also  refuse  to  rise,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  small  supplies  are  first  cut  through  whi(*n  do  not  elevate 
themselves  above  a  few  feet  in  the  pipe  or  perforation. 
These  smaller  springs  are  due  to  the  more  local  percolation 
of  water,  and  though  they  obey  the  same  laws,  rising  to 
their  respective  levels,  they  do  not  reach  the  surface,  be- 
cause they  are  not  connected  with  a  system  of  supply  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  so.  Numerous  common  wells  are 
so  far  Artesian,  that  when  a  particular  bed  is  cut  (and 
there  is  generally  one  or  more  known  to  well  sinkers  in 
every  district),  the  water  will  sometimes  rise  in  them  so  sud 
denly  as  to  render  an  immediate  escape  by  the  workmen 
necessary.  In  such  cases  the  water  in  these  particular  lines 
does  but  seek  its  level ;  its  rapidity  in  effecting  this  is 
proportioned  to  the  freedom  with  which  it  can  percolate  or 
flow  through  the  beds  or  fissures  of  strata  containing  it. 

Artesian  wells  are  necessarily  of  varioup  depths,  and  it 
has  been  observed  by  M.  Arago  and  others  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  them  inereases  with  their  depth,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  may  be  established.  This  fiict  has  been  c<nisidercd 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 

Artesian  wells  are  now  established  in  ^iirious  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  worid ;  many  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States ;  and,  notwithstanding  tiieir  name,  appear  to  have 
been  known  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  Artois  from  time  imme- 
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morinl.  It  is  also  probable  tbat  they  were  known  to  the 
autients,  for,  accordinj?  to  M,  Passy  (Description  G^oL  de 
la  Seine  Injerieure),  Niebubr  cites  the  following  passage 
fr  m  Ol)  rapiodorus : — *  Wells  are  sunk  in  the  oases  from 
2U0  and  3U0  to  400  yards  in  depth  (the  yard  being  equal  to 
half  ti  f.MJt),  whence  water  rises  and  tlowsover/ 

ARTE  VELD,  JACOB,  a  brewer  of  Ghent  and  a  great 
popular  leader  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Louis,  then  count  of  Glanders,  had  married  a  niece  of 
Charles  le  Bel,  king  of  France.  He  was  grandson  of  Ro- 
bert de  Bcthune,  on  whose  death  a  dispute  arose  between 
Louis  and  Robert  de  Cassel,  his  uncle,  about  the  succession, 
which  was  decided  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  supported  by 
the  kinjf  of  France*s  power,  in  favour  of  Louis.  This  mea- 
sure did  not  gain  for  Louis  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  violent  conduct  tended  to  alienate  them  still  mure.  The 
great  towns  of  Flanders  had  charters  and  privileges,  and 
could  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent.  Their  wealth 
consisted  in  their  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  which 
they  had  been  long  connected  with  England,  from  which 
country  they  drew  the  wool  required  for  their  cloth  fabrics. 
The  chief  proprietors  in  the  country  were  nobles,  who  gene 
rally  took  the  part  of  the  count  and  of  his  French  patron, 
fur  the  king  of  France  was  then  suzerain  of  Flandei-s.  The 
four  principal  chartered  communes,  or  municipalities,  of  the 
county  of  Flanders  were  Ghent,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  the 
country  or  district  of  Bruges,  which  was  called  le  Franc^  or 
*tree  country.'  Bruges  during  this  period  repeatedly  re- 
volted against  Count  Louis,  and  at  last  took  him  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  till  the  people  of  Ghent,  who  were  then  jealous 
of  their  neighbours  of  Bruges,  rescued  the  count.  Another 
and  a  more  general  insurrection  of  the  Flemish  was  put 
down  by  Philip  de  Valois,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  le  Bel ; 
he  defeated  the  Flemish  in  a  great  battle  at  Mount  Cassel 
in  1328,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  the  towns  were  heavily  taxed. 

The  war  which  broke  out  some  years  after  between 
Philip  de  Valois  and  Edward  III.  of  England  gave  occasion 
to  another  revolt  of  the  Flemish  towns.  This  time  Ghent 
took  the  lead,  and  the  burghers  elected  for  their  captain 
Jacob  Arteveld,  a  brewer,  who  superseded  the  authority 
of  the  count,  and  was  in  fact  the  ruler  of  Ghent.  Jacob 
bad  the  great  qualities,  as  well  as  the  vices,  frequently  found 
united  in  the  character  of  a  demagogue.  He  was  active,  elo- 
quent, and  bold,  but  violent,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical. 
He  flattered  the  people,  proscribed  the  nobles,  and  divided 
their  spoils  amongst  those  of  his  own  party.  Edward  of 
England  having  sent  messengers  to  Flanders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  Flemings  to  act  with  him  against 
Philip  of  France,  Arteveld  declared  for  him,  and  induced 
the  people  of  Ghent  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  English. 
In  order  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  Flemings  on  account 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  French  crown,  he  advised  Edward 
to  assume  tlie  title  of  King  of  France.  Count  Louis,  who 
was  attached  to  King  Philip,  opposed  Artevelds  intrigues, 
and  in  a  diet  held  in  the  town  of  Bruges,  he  caused  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  English  alliance  to  be  seized  and 
beheaded  at  Ruppclmonde.  The  people  of  Ghent,  infuriated 
at  this  proceeding,  marched  to  Bruges,  and  compelled  its 
buri^hers  to  join  the  Enjjlish  alliance:  and  the  insurgents, 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  the  Englii>h,  defeated  (he 
count  and  his  nobles,  who  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Bruges. 
Tlie  count  withdrew  to  France,  but  returned  ajrain  in 
13.i8.  and  made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  his  refractory 
subjects.  Having  entered  Ghent,  he  tried  to  persuade 
tiie  popular  leaders  to  side  with  him  and  with  Philip  of 
France,  but  the  burghers  shut  the  gates,  made  the  count 
prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  King  Edward  (Dec.  13:39). 
Louis  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  fix>m  Ghent,  and 
again  withdrew  to  Paris.  The  war  now  raged  between 
the  French  on  one  side  and  the  Flemings  and  the  English 
on  the  other.  The  latter  besieged  Tournay,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  French  near  St.  Oraer  in  1341.  A  truce 
being  agreed  upon  between  the  hostile  parties.  King  Ed- 
ward went  to  Ghent  to  meet  Count  Louis,  whom  he  tried  to 
win  over  to  his  side,  but  without  success.  After  E<l\var.rs 
departure  from  Ghent  on  his  return  to  England,  Count 
Louis,  seeing  his  subjects  wholly  estranged  from  him,  and  his 
authority  openly  set  at  nouglit  by  ArteveM,  once  more  with- 
drew to  Paris.  Arteveld  now  proposed  that  Edward's  son, 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  called  the  Black 
Prince,  should  bo  elected  governor  of  Flanders,  on  the  under- 


standing that  the  country  was  to  be  made  by  Sdvmrd 
a  sovereign  duchy.  But  the  Flemings,  altlxnif^h  they 
wished  to  humble  their  count,  were  not  prepured  to  disin- 
herit him  .and  his  line  altogether;  and  they  began  to 
mistrust  Arteveld's  intentions.  A  di«>pute  broke  out  at 
Ghent  between  the  various  trades,  in  which  the  fuHera  w^rv 
arrayed  against  the  weavers,  and  a  battle  %^as  loueht  in  \\  e 
great  market-place  between  the  two  factions,  wh«ch  laMrd 
all  day;  ^15U0  fullers  were  killed,  and  the  we:i  vera,  bt-in^ 
victorious,  drove  the  rest  of  the  fullers  out  of  the  ritv.  ai>d 
utterly  destroyed  that  trade.  Arteveld  had  not  taken  an 
open  part  in  the  contest,  but  beinsr  jealous  of  the  ri^ir:* 
authority  of  Gerrard  Dcnys,  the  dean  of  the  weaveM.  he 
secretly  introfluced  into  Ghent  TjOO  English  soldiera.  wboro 
he  lodged  in  his  premises.  Denys  and  the  weavers  cri«-d 
out  treason,  attacked  Arteveld.  and  killed  him,  «ith  many 
of  his  English  soldiers,  in  July,  1344.  The  Flemish, 
however,  continued  in  their  hostdity  to  Count  Louia.  wh.> 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Creey  in  1346.  fighting  in  tht-  French 
ranks.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sun  Louis  II..  rjlWd 
de  Male^  from  the  castle  of  Male,  his  favourite  restdenre. 
Arteveld's  authority  in  Flanders  lasted  seven  jearn.  duntig 
which,  in  spite  of  many  acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  tut 
cities  prospered  in  their  trade,  and  enjoyed  grcjt  re^pf^t 
aniimg  their  neighbours.  (Oudegherat,  L'hromqutt  et  An* 
nu/ps  (le  Fin  mi  re.) 

ARTEVELD.  PHILIP  VAN,  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
Arteveld.  Philippa,  Edward  lll.'s  quern,  held  him  at  the 
baptismal  font,  and  from  her  he  received  iiiHChnstian  name. 
His  fatlier  left  him  wealth,  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  « 
prudent  character,  watched  over  his  youth.  She  neifviUdted 
an  early  niania^e  for  him  with  a  lady  of  good  family,  af  er 
^^hich  Philip  lived  quiet  and  happy  with  his  \tife  and  mo- 
ther, keepiuij  aloof  from  all  puhlic  affairs.  But  he  had  a 
name  which  was  connected  with  party  feelings  and  redd- 
led ions.  A  frc-:h  revolt  broke  out  at  Ghent  m  1379  against 
Count  Louis  de  Male,  and  after  several  engagement  and 
many  atrocities  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  the  count  *i*c- 
ceeded  in  intercepting  all  supplies  to  the  insurjn^t  c.tr. 
which  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  Van  der  Bosch  ti.'l 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Ghentese,  finding  that  the  f)cop!e 
were  impatient  of  their  assumed  authority,  thought  of 
strengthening  themselves  by  engaging  Arteveld  a*  the 
nominal  chief  of  their  party.  They  proposed  him  i-> 
tlie  people,  and  he  was  elected  Captain  by  acclamatr  n. 
After  sonic  desultory  negotiations  with  the  count,  in  iLe 
course  of  which  two  deputies  of  Ghent  who  had  agrccil  r-i 
surrender  the  town  were  stabbed  in  the  market  plar*?  ly 
Van  der  Bosch,  Arteveld,  seeing  that  it  was  in»pc»»s!Mo^  'i 
hold  out  any  longer  for  want  of  provisions,  concere<l  t» 
bold  resolution  of  marchin":  out  with  a  chosen  l»odv  of  ni»  .i 
and  attacking  the  count,  who  was  then  at  Bnige«.  H  ,- 
left  Ghent  on  the  2d  of  May,  138*2.  wiib  5Hi  0  men.  dr- 
termined  to  conquer  or  die.  and  halle<l  in  a  g«><»d  p-f^it"  n, 
within  three  miles  of  Brujres.  The  next  day  was  a  «rr-: 
festival  in  that  eiiy.  In  the  midht  of  the  proceviona  ni.d 
rejoicings,  news  came  of  the  Ghentese  being  at  band,  T  e 
count  went  out  to  encounter  them  with  a  bo<ly  \A  SOO  kme*  tt 
and  squires,  followed  by  a  nnmemus  but  disorderly  mull  - 
tude  of  the  people  of  Bruges,  especially  of  the  buichi-rs. 
glaziers,  coi*dwainers,  and  boatmen,  who  thought  they  «tf* 
inarching  to  certain  victory  over  a  few  half-starved  Ghen-c-^. 
The  Ghentese  had  a  marsh  in  front  of  their  (losition,  and  t  c:r 
tlankswere  pn)tected  by  a  line  of  carts:  they  cimmei.o^ 
with  a  brisk  fire  of  artillery  upon  the  assailants.  «Kj*n 
checked  their  anion r.  Arteveld,  by  a  skilful  roo^emcr*, 
having  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  mar^h,  ihr 
men  of  Bruges  fell  into  confusion,  many  of  the  kmtihts 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  carried  along  by  the  flung  mi.l  .* 
tude.  The  count  re-entere«l  Bruges  ^  itK  onlv  forty  horse- 
men, and  the  Ghentese  poure<l  in  at  \\%  »«me  time.  It 
was  now  night,  and  before  the  citizens  of  Bruges  h«i 
time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  the  city  was  frt^en  up 
to  plunder.  All  the  counts  people,  as  well  as  the  butrbvi-t 
and  other  trades  favourable  to  him,  were  bunted  out  and 
killed.  The  rabble  of  the  town,  as  well  as  many  o  'tbo  ser« 
vants  and  apprentices,  joined  the  Ghentese  in  thia  wrnL>!« 
carnage.  Arteveld  suceeeded  in  atopping  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  in  the  morning;  but  the  maeiatrmtes  and 
nobles  were  deliberately  sought  after  and  led  to  eiecutK-Q 
as  traitors  to  their  country.  The  commerce  of  Bruges  vaa 
annihilated  for  a  time  by  this  catastrophe.  The  count  r^ 
mained  concealed  that  night  and  the  following  dar  in  tb* 
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near  Winchester,  and  forced  Modried  to  fly  into  Cornwall, 
irbere  a  third  engagement,  fatal  to  both,  was  fought  on 
the  river  Cam  Ian. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  much 
later  by  Buchanan  {Huttoria  Scott ca),  and  adopted  with  all 
manner  of  additional  fiction  by  the  romancers.    The  reader 
will  see  how  widely  it  differs  from  the  particulars  above 
related  on  earlier  British  authorities.   Yet  Geoffry  professed 
to  draw  bis  account  from  an  Armorican  or  Breton  original. 
"Whether  he  indulged  in  these  amplifications  himself,  or 
whether  tradition  had  already  so  transformed  the  British 
hero,  has  been  disputed:  we, think  it  clear,  however,  that 
Geoffry  is  not  entitled  either  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
having  invented  the  preposterous  story  which  he  has  told. 
(See  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Metrical  Romances.vA.  p.  85,  &c.) 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  these  Armoriciin  tales,  if 
such  they  are,  we  find  more  mention  of  the  Pihts,  Scots, 
and  Irish,  than  of  the  Saxons ;  more  traces  of  Arthur  s  pre- 
sence in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  the  island,  though 
the  southern  districts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  most 
familiar  to  the  Breton  bards.     So  in  the  romances  founded 
on  those  tales.  Merlin^  Morie  Arthur t  Lancelot ^  and  others, 
the  scene  is  more  frequently  laid  in  the  north  than  the  south ; 
and  York  and  Carlisle  occur  more  frequently  than  Caer- 
leon  or  Caer-gwent  (Winchester).    Cornwall,  however,  is 
a  fbvourhe  country  io  romance,  and  this  may  point  to  an 
Armorican  original.   ()n  the  other  hand,  our  British  authori- 
ties, Taiiessin,  Gildas,  Aneurin  (Gildas  and  Aneurin,  how- 
ever, have  been  thought  to  be  the  same  person),  and  Lly- 
warch  Hen,  were  all  connected  with  the  north  of  Eng- 
land; yet  they  arc  silent  as  to  Arthur's  exploits  there, 
and  only  mention  his  resistance   to  the  Saxons  in  the 
south.     This  inversion  of  what   might    have  been    ex- 
pected has  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  noticed  by  any 
writer  on  this  subject.    There  is  an  anticnt  collection  of 
Welch  stories  for  children,  called  Mabinogton,  which  in- 
vests   Arthur  with    certain     mythological    attributes    of 
romance,  which  have  led  Mr.  Owen,  above  quoted,  into 
some  very  mystical  speculations.    The  island  alK)unds  with 
memorials  of  the  fame  of  Arthur,  whether  he  be  a  real  or 
imaginary  person :  we  have  Arthur  s  Seat;  Arthur  s  Round 
Table,  in  more  than  one  place ;  Arthur  s  Castle ;  the  Welch 
call  the  constellation  Lyra  Arthur's  Harp  {Telyn  Arthur)  \ 
and  the  Principality  abounds  in  monuments  of  art  or  nature 
which  bear  his  name.    The  industry  of  the  topographer 
would  soon  multiply  references. 

For  the  genuine  history  of  Arthur,  see  the  History  of  the 
AnelO'Saxons,  bv  Sharon  Turner,  and  Whitaker's  History 
qf  Manchester.  l*he  work  of  Geoffry,  and  the  early  rom ances 
which  relate  to  Arthur,  will  be  found  fully  treated  of  in 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetrt/,  vol.  i. ;  Ellis's  Speci- 
mens of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  and  Dunlop's 
History  of  Fiction, 

ARTHUR.  DUKE  of  BRETAGNE.    [See  John.] 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT.    [See  Edinburgh. J 

ARTICHOKE.    [See  Cynara.] 

ARTICLE,  the  name  given  by  modem  grammarians  to 
the  two  little  adjectives  the  and  an  in  the  English  language, 
and  to  words  of  like  import  in  other  modern  languages,  the 
former  being  called  the  definite,  the  latter  the  indefinite 
article.  We  do  not  attempt  a  more  philosophical  definition, 
because  the  separation  of  these  words  from  the  other  adjec- 
tives of  language,  whether  pronouns  or  not,  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  no  very  accurate  principle ;  and  the  distribution 
of  the  parts  of  8i>eech  would  perhaps  not  be  the  less  philo- 
sophical, if  the  so  called  articles  were  restored  to  their 
proper  place.  Tlie  indefinite  article  an  is  only  a  con'uption 
of  the  adjective  one,  or,  as  our  ancestors  wrote  it,  ane  ;  and  a 
is  a  still  more  violent  corruption  of  the  same  woixl.  Thus 
in  German  ein  is  at  once  equivalent  to  our  one  and  to  an. 
In  the  same  way  the  French  i^n,  Italian  uno,  Spanish  uno, 
&c.,  are  evidontlv  derived  from  the  Latin  unus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  article  will  appear,  on  the  slightest 
consideration,  to  be  a  corrupted  demonstrative  pronoun. 
The  term  article  or  ap9pov  (a  joint)  was  invented  by  the 
Greek  grammarians,  but  as  used  by  them  it  is  only  appHed 
to  the  definite  article,  and  also  to  what,  by  modem  gram- 
marians, is  called  emphatically  the  relative  (who).  Nor  is 
there  any  inconsistency  \i\  applying  the  same  term  to  these 
two  notions,  which  will  be  found  on  examination  to  have  a 
m  origin.  The  element  to  (to)  of  tho  Greek  language, 
ending  in  power  to  our  word  this,  was  employed  per- 
iginally  to  denote  a  physical  object  pointed  out  at  the  I 
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time  b^  some  action  of  the  body ;  secondly  to  an  object  muni- 
tioned just  before,  and  thus  mentally  present  both  to  ^pc.il.rr 
and  hearer;  or,  lastly,  to  an  object  forthwith  to  be  br(*u;:ht 
before  the  hearer's  mind.    In  the  last  case  we  are  Itk^U  u» 
have  a  repetition  of  the  defining  particle,  as:  *  1  ga^o'yi 
the  book  which  you  asked  for,*  or,  what  is  equally  gnud.  •■';- 
cept  in  rhythm,  •  I  gave  you  that  book  thai  you'a&kc*!  f>r.' 
It  was  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  sentence  as  t'r>  ^ 
that  the  Greeks  considered  the  defining  particles  a^  jm  r- 
forming  the  office  of  joints  which  connect  the  two  \'^  - 
positions  together ;  and  to  distinguish  the  one  article  rr. a 
the  other,  tbat  which  precedes  the  noun  (the)  was  c^'   i-l 
the  prepositive  article,  and  that  which  follows  it.  vix.  tlr 
relative,  the  postpositive  article.      The  qualiAinir  tcrrn* 
are  perhaps  not  very  well  chosen,  but  undoubtedly  the 
term  article  is  very  expressive  of  these  relative  partir./-i, 
which  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  so,  do  perform  the  duty  of  r  n- 
necting  two  propositions  together;  and  hence  we  ought  n«>t 
to  be  surprised  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  conjunct  <>t  > 
have  their  origin  in  the  relatives  or  demonstratives.     F  ; 
the  repetition  of  the  defining,  demonstrative,   or  rein i Mr* 
particle  is  no  way  necessary.    Whether  we  say  *  I  gate  t  uu 
that  book*  (pointing  to  it),  or,  '  You  asked  for  a  book  tlb.Jt 
(or  that  book)  I  gave  you,*  or,  lastly,  *  I  gave  you  that  W  & 
you  asked  for,*  the  wonl  that  performs  in  all  cases  the  fame 
duty.    The  two  ideas  thus  logically  connected  in  the  c\> 
pression— '  I  gave  you  the  book  that  or  which  you  a»Xcd 
for,*  are — *  You  asked  for  the  book :  I  gave  you  the  lw»  L/ 
It  is  only  a  luxury  in  language  to  vary  the  forms  accord ir^g 
to  the  mere  place  in  a  sentence  that  a  wonl  may  occup)  : 
and  if,  in  the  more  i)olished  forms  of  the  Greek  lanvruagv.  *•  c 
find  the  demonstrative,  the  definite  article,  and  the  relative 
distinguished,  yet  tliey  are  all  evidently  derived   from  a 
common  parent,  to,  and  its  dialectic  varieties     In  Homer« 
the  article  does  not  yet  appear ;  in  Herodotus,  the  ^iia« 
element  performs  at  times  all  the  tliree  oflUces.      A»  ue 
descend  chronologically  we  find  the  tragedians  stili  c(*n* 
founding  the  diverging  forms  of  the  relative  and  artirle>, 
and  even  in  certain  phrases,  retained  by  the  later  wHrerv, 
traces  of  the  same  confusion  arising  from  a  common  ormiu 
were  yet  to  be  seen.     Matthiis  in  his  Grammar  has  so  fti\y 
acknowledged  this  triple  power  of  the  Greek  pronoun.  xXiSi 
he  treats  of  the  article  under  the  three  heads— L  of  ii«c 
article  ;  2.  of  the  article  as  a  pronoun  (he  means  a  demon- 
strative pronoun>;  3.  of  the  article  for  the  pronoun  relaiiw^. 

The  Latin  language  had  but  an  imperfect  definite  srtu  !f 
in  its  pronouns  liic,  ille,  is  ;  but  besides  the<e  we  find  tbr 
relative  at  times  employed  where  the  English  idiom  at  Jc-l 
requires  the  demonstrative  this;  and  what  is  caUc«l  t  *• 
conjunction  quod  (that),  like  tho  cor^e^p ending  Greek  I^l, 
or  French  que,  has  the  form  of  a  relative,  and  the  roej*u  ,* 
of  a  demonstrative.  To  trace  the  same  analogy  in  ti  v 
Teutonic  languages,  the  German  der^  of  \ihich  Ji^or^N  i^ 
radical,  is  at  once  demonstrative,  relative,  and  definite  arliVliv 
So  completely  does  the  German  agree  with  the  Greek,  iluf. 
when  der  threw  off  much  of  its  demonstrative  power  to  1 1.  « 
the  part  of  the  mere  article,  a  kind  of  double<l  form,  du  --\ 
was  adopted  for  the  pure  demonstrative,  on  the  same  pri*:- 
ciple  of  formation  as  oiVoc,  from  oc,  with  the  same  mc&n..  ^ 
in  Greek.  And  la.stly,  the  Engli.sh  philologist  will  fiiid  Atr 
same  threefold  power  among  the  derivatives  from  the  Ef.:- 
lish  allied  root  the,  viz.  among  the  forms  this,  that,  f .  -i:« 
than  (compare  the  Latin  quarn),  there,  thence,  ih-\  S:c.  T».* 
form  that  is  still  retained,  as  was  before  ob^erAed,  with  the 
power  of  the  relative ;  but  in  the  older  writers,  f  A/re,  then-  -. 
&c.,  were  freely  used  where  we  now  only  em]Uov  trJ:c-.\ 
whence,  &c. 

Home  Tooke,  whose  views  ofelvmology  were  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  accurate,  has  fancied  that  the  English  arti*!r  •  *•• 
is  the  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  tan,  to  /*.  ^. 
{Diversions  of  Purley,  Taylor's  edition,  ii.  63  )     Wc  i.  •'! 
not  repeat  that  it  is  allied  to  the  German  der*  or  ralhcr  :!  ^ 
Dutch  de,  for  the  r  is  merely  the  charoctciisUc  of  a  fa*- 
culine  nominative,  to  the  (Gothic  sa  or  tha,  and  tlin  .  **-! 
these  to  the  Greek  element  to,  a  form  which  uciii&ll)  ««fi  ..r^ 
in  the  English  today  (ho-die),  and  no  et)molo;iy  Tur  w 
English  article  will  be  satisfactory  which  dues  nri  him.  \  , 
applv  to  all  these  languages.     In  the  same  way  the  iV^^t^nrc 
articles  of  the  modern  languages  derived  Troiu  the  l^i^n  :t^ 
all  referable  to  the  Latin  demonstrative  itlt,  ilia*  &c.     [S  e 
Rklwivr,  Pronoun  Dkmonstrativk.] 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH.    [See  ConprssIonv] 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR.    [S«e  Mutiny  Act.] 


ART 
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w  duflribad  wHh  gnat  miiiiitMiesf  In  anatomleil  oooks, 
and  moil  of  wbiali  are  distingaiihed  b?  tpeciflo  names. 

ARTICULATION.    [See  Voica.] 

ARTILLERY,  a  wofd  believed  to  be  of  Freneh  origin. 
Menage  derives  it  from  the  old  word  artiilert  to  fortify. 
Vossius  (De  VlHi$  fllgnweiitt,  lib.iii.  cap.  1)  says  the  antient 
woid,  instead  of  ArtiUeria,  was  ArcuaHu^  from  arcui,  a  bow; 
the  earliest  military  engines  of  this  deseription  having  arisen 
out  of  improvements  vpon  the  bow  and  arrow.  Artillery,  in 
its  most  general  signifteation,  implies  all  kinds  of  missiles 
with  the  engines  used  in  propelling  them.  Sinee  the  appli- 
eation  of  gunpowder  to  projeetiles,  it  has  ehiefty  been  eon- 
fined  to  large  ordnanee,  or  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  &e., 
to  which  rockets  are  now  to  be  added ;  and  includes  their 
ammunition  and  appurtenances. 

It  was  long  after  the  nations  of  the  East  had  formed 
war  into  a  scienoe,  that  militsry  engines,  such  as  are  com- 
prised in  the  term  artillery,  were  invented.  The  earliest 
were,  in  all  probability,  those  for  easting  stones  of  prodigious 
weight.  Of  Uaaiah  (b.c.  1000),  in  B  Chron.  ch.  xxvi.  v.  15, 
it  is  said,  '  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented 
by  eunning  men,  to  be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bul- 
warksi  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.  And  his 
name  spread  far  abroad ;  for  he  was  marvellously  helped 
till  he  was  strong.* 

The  names  Balista,  or  Ballista,  and  Catapulta  imply  a 
Qreek  origin.  The  balista  was  for  throwing  stones,  the 
eatapulta  for  propelling  darts  and  arrows.  The  invention  of 
the  latter  of  these  instruments,  or  rather  its  re-invention, 
is  ascribed  by  Pliny  (Kb.  vii.  56)  to  the  Syrians ;  but  Dio- 
doms  Oib.  xiv.)  and  Plutarch  {ApopMh.  edit.  Wyttenb. 
4to.  Oxf.  i.  533)  say  they  were  contrived  in  Sicily,  about 
the  same  time  with  the  battering-ram,  alluding  to  a 
period  not  more  than  800  B.C.  Mlian  (Var.  Hist  vi.  12) 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Dionysius  the  Elder  himself  in 
Sieily.  The  balista  is  attributed  by  Pliny  to  the  Phconicians. 
Both  instruments  were  unquestionably  much  used  in  the 
Roman  times :  they  are  mentioned  in  Ca»ar,  Cicero,  livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  other  writers;  and  were  employed  in 
great  numbers  by  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
tiieusand  machines  for  throwing  darts  and  stones  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Consul  L.  M.  Censorinus  when  he  marched 
against  Carthage.  (Appian,  lib.  viii.  De  RebwPunieU,  ^  80.) 
Ammianus  ana  Yegetius  are  both  particular  in  describing 
the  construction  of  the  balista.  Yegetius,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  under  Yalentinlan,  speaks  of  balistse,  onagri, 
seorptones,  arcubaliste,  fustibuli,  and  funds,  as  engines  of 
artillerv  (lib.  iv.  e.  22). 

We  have  no  evidence  that  machines  of  this  description 
were  known  in  England  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans. According  to  the  testimony  of  William  of  Poictou, 
machines  of  wood  (exclusive  of  the  cross-bow)  were  used  for 
pouring  forth  showers  of  arrows  even  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings; so  early  were  they  introduced  in  the  Norman  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  amon^  the  tenants  in  capite 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  baHttarit  occur  as  well  as  arcu- 
boNtiorii,  Artillery,  however,  in  the  Norman  period,  was 
most  frequently  used  in  sea-fights,  when  not  only  stones 
and  darts  were  discharged  from  the  machines,  but  pots  of 
Greek  fire,  quick-lime,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
Robert  of  Bruce  (in  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle^  speaking  of 
Riehard  I.*s  wars  af^ainst  the  Saracens,  says,  that  in  his 
barges  and  galleys  he  had  mills,  which  were  turned  by  the 
wind,  and  by  force  of  the  sails  threw  not  only  fire,  but  stones 
which  wi«re  taken  fVoin  the  Rhine. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  arts  and  all  the 
nifii^litnus  which  were  employed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
n^^m\M\n\i  and  defondtng  towns  and  castles.  Indeed  few 
»)M|/ii«  of  t^ritat  importance  occurred  without  the  invention  of 
i^tttw  ftKW  rngine.  Grose,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities 
i\f  Hny^Uind  and  Wales,  has  given  the  names  and  figures  of 
A  eoimldurttble  number.  Some  of  these  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellations  balista.  caUpulta,  esprin^cal,  trobuchet, 
wangona,  mangonel,  bricolla,  petrary,  matafunda,  berfrey, 
ami  war-wolf.  Pdre  Daniel,  also,  mentions  a  machine 
tailed  engine-arvirga,  used  by  the  English  in  France,  as  late 
as  the  raign  of  Charies  YIL  Of  the  vast  force  of  these 
maehtnes  surprising  stories  are  related  in  our  chronicles. 
The  engines  used  by  Bdward  I.  at  tha  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle  \ti  1303,  aoeording  to  Hemingford^  threw  stones  of 
"'''<  pounds  weight. 

bis  antiont  artillery  contuued  to  be  used  in  sieges  for 
stftdarabla  time»  in  loma  instanees  for  two  oenturies. 


after  ^  invention  of  gnnnowder  and  emML  fSa* 
Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  BnHee  J^ampoiee,  torn*  L  p.  di  - 
Qraek  fire  continued  also  to  be  emfrioyed  in  war  kmg  mi  *- 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms ;  partidnlarly  in  the  attack  %.  '. 
defence  of  strong  plaeee:  as  at  Ypres  and  Burtmrgb  it, 
France,  in  1383.    (Walsingh.  edit  Camd.  pp.  30S,  3ed.) 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  however,  by  slow  de^.'^ 
brought  about  a  total  alteration  in  the  art  of  war.  Barb'  •..  *, 
in  his  Metrical  Life  of  RobM  Bruee,  tolls  us  that  canr.-^n 
(which  he  calls  *  crakys  of  war*)  were  used  by  Xdwaid  111. 
in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Soots,  aj>.  1327.  I>4 
Cange,  in  the  article  Bombartkt,  shows  that  the  French  vs*yi 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Gilillaamein  1338;  and  ih^t 
Edward  IIL  used  them  at  the  battle  of  Creey,  as  well  a^  :u 
the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346,  seems  agreed.  Foor  p:<r^-^ 
planted  on  a  little  hill  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  did  great  exc^'u- 
tion  among  the  French  troops,  and  having  been  belbre  u*:- 
heard  of  in  France,  contributed  as  much  by  the  surprise  3> 
the  slaughter  to  the  success  of  the  day.  (See  Rapin,  ru!.  .. 
p.  425.)  By  decrees,  the  use  of  cannon  became  mure  n:.  I 
more  common.  Petrarch,  in  his  Diaioguei  oaHb/e  Remeiii«i 
of  Good  and  Bad  Fortune,  written  in  1358,  describes  ca&itur. 
as  no  longer  rare,  or  as  viewed  with  astonishment  and  sd- 
miration. 

Cannon,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  bombards,  werrthe 
most  antient  fire-arms.  The  first  cannon  were  clnm»j  aad 
ill-contrived,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the  chamber,  xi,t 
so  like  a  mortar,  that  Dr.  Henry  supposed  Uie  idea  of  theta 
might  have  been  suggested  by  that  in  which  Schwartz,  a 
chemist  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry,  w}.<.  •« 
said  by  the  Germans  to  have  discovered  gunpowder,  pouii!*  o 
his  materials.  They  were  all  made  of  iron,  without  any  or .  t* 
tore  of  other  metals;  and  consisted  usually  of  bars  or  pierej.  f 
iron  fitted  together  lengthways,  and  hooped  with  iron  rii  ^->. 
Some  of  them  were  too  long,  and  others  of  them  too  sb^rt. 
In  a  word,  the  art  of  making  cannon  was  still  imperfect. 

Both  gunpowder  and  cannon  were  made  in  Kng^land  ;r. 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  appears  f^om  a  oommis^.  u 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  by  Richard  11^  a.o.  I3r^. 
to  ouy  two  great  and  two  small  cannon  in  London,  or  .:. 
any  othei  place,  and  also  to  buy  certain  quantities  of  s^.  :< 
petie,  sulpnur,  and  charcoal,  for  making  gunpowder.  <B>  * ' 
FM,  tom.  vii.  p.  187.)  From  the  same  commission,  a»  Ck  ; 
as  from  other  evidence,  it  appears  that  cannon-balls  were 
at  first  made  of  stone :  for  the  same  person  is  therein  r^r- 
manded  to  purchase  six  hundred  baUs  of  stone^  Cor  cannv-a 
and  for  other  engines. 

Beside  great  guns,  which  are  still  named  cannon,  a  smaV^T 
kind  of  oidnance  called  hand-cannon  came  into  use  at  t.. « 
period.    They  were  so  small  and  light  that  one  of  them  « :^ 
carried  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a  rest  fixed  in  the  gn>v   i. 
(Pdre  Daniel,  tom.  L  lib.  6,  p.  321.)  The  400  cannon,  it  * .  • 
greatest  part  of  them,  with  which  an  English  arm  v  be^iea:  J 
St  Malo,  A.D.  1378,  mentioned  by  Froissart  (Lord  Bemt-  > 
I^ansL  chap,  cocxxxii.),  must  have  beeii  of  tfais  lui.: 
though  Dr.  Henry  conjectures  that   tliese  hand>car«:.  . 
were  first  brought  into  Britain  by  the  Flemings  who  ^^ 
companied  Edward  lY.  in  his  return  to  England,  A.n.  HTi. 
The  Scots,  he  adds,  had  a  kind  of  artillery  at  this  per-ju 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  carts  qfwar.    They  art  Ui« 
described  in  an  act  of  parliament,  a.d,  1456.    *  It  ia  thor^ ; 
speidfull,  that  the  king  mak  reqoeist  to  certain  of  the  gr?%: 
barrens  of  the  land  that  are  of  ony  myght,  to  m^  carts 
weir,  and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis,  and  ilk  aae  to  hav«  tv4 
Chalmers,  with  the  remanent  of  the  graith  that  eflfein  tbcrct 
and  an  cunnand  man  to  shute  thame.*    By  another  *  ■ 
A.D.  1471,  the  prelates  and  barons  are  commanded  tD  pn-- 
such  carts  of  war  against  their  old  enemies  the  Boc>^:. 
(Henry,  Hist.  Brit.  fi?om  Black  Aots»  Jamaa  IL  mi  ;j. 
James  III.  act  55.) 

The  instruments  of  artillery  of  the  middle  of  the  ftfteao*/': 
century,  though  all  called  by  the  general  naoie  of  oftccK  :. 
were  of  very  different  kindsi  shapes,  and  ains;  and  d  i- 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  particular  naiMs.  T.  • 
letters  which  Edward  lY.  addrmed  to  diftrtnt  pansps  's 
1481  for  the  resisunoe  to  invasion  ftom  <L^hnd  apcdk  i 
'  bumbardos,  eanonea,  culverynes*  fowelen,  sarpantvaaa.  e: 
alios  eanones  quoscumque,  ao  puheres  sulphuiaoa.  aaitpatxv, 
petras,  femim,  plumbum,  at  oosnimodaa  alaaa  smflWna  ^r. 
eisdem  canonibus  neoessariat  eC  qrartonas.'  (Rya»  FjoL 
tom.  xii,  p.  140.) 

A  French  translation  of  QmsOm  CwrHsu  \tf  VmnsA  U 
Lucene,  a  Portugutsei  written  la  146ii  vmmnAm  Urn 


■ort  (<  aMiBaa,  vhkh  wa  ban  « 


Konitnlat  IBabitN  thftdsBUflbnn  MweQ  u  ibeolamir 
lamnagsniMit  of  antlMit  eunon.  Under  tiM  vear  14S9  be 
mmn,  •  while  King  June*  (of  SectiKnd)  wu  obwrrinir  the 
•Ifcet  of  Ml  artiUery  (U  Oe  lim  of  Roxburgh  Cutle),  one  of 
clMRidel;-contrired  eurnoM  tf  that  age,  oonsUtiDg  of  ban 
of  inn,  ^rded  with  einlea  of  metal,  niddenlr  bant :  a  ftag- 
Hiairt  itraek  ht*  thigh,  and  the  greM  eflVuloa  of  blood  pro- 
duoed  a  death  almoat  inMantaneoai.  The  Earl  of  Angus. 
who  flood  next  to  Jamea,  waa  wmnided.'  tJiiderl47B  he 
ttmy,  '  a  great  bombard,  Aat  had  been  eaat  at  Tonn,  was 
bvougfat  to  hria  the  Monday  belbfe  Epiphany  to  be  pnned, 
And  waa  fcr  tUa  poipoae  drawn  out  Into  the  fleldi  in  fhmt 
of  Ihebaatite  of  St.  Anthony.  It  waa  pointed  toward*  Cha- 
rentoo,  and  when  Unt  Bred  tluew  the  ball  aa  hr  aa  the  gal- 
lows on  thahfidn  of  Charenten  ;  hut  aathoMprewnt  did 
oot  think  it  had  diaehargad  all  the  powdw  that  bad  been 
put  into  tte  diamber.  they  ordered  it  to  be-reobarsed  and 
Che  ehambar  perfiwtly  deanod  of  all  that  lemained  within 
iC  wUeh  waa  dona^  and  an  inn  baD,  wrfghinff  Ave  handred 
-wreight,  put  into  ita  mouth,  before  which  atood  John  MangnC, 
Clio  tmnder  vt  it  Aa  the  ball  rolled  down  the  bombard,  bv 
«KiiiM  imknown  aoddent  the  powder  in  the  obamber  took 
fl  re  befeta  the  match  was  pnt  to  it,  and  by  ita  discharge  tore 
ixt  piecM  John  Uaoeui  and  fourteen  other  penons,  whase 
li«adi,  len,  anni  ana  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air.  The 
t»all  klllM  a  poor  innocent  bird-catcher  that  was  atlendinc 
toia  Beta  in  the  fleldi,  and  the  bursting  yt  the  bombard 


MOrrfxte»«lbaraiBawnl»r««am'dwd;  H 

that  by  this  aoetdent  twanty-two  or  twenty-tbiea  parawia 

lost  their  lives.  The  remains  of  John  Idausui  wen  coU 
lected.  put  on  a  bier,  and  carried  to  St.  Merry  Sir  Intennent ; 
and  proelamatica  was  made  through  the  streata  of  Paria 
that  all  people  ahouM  jny  for  the  soul  of  John  Uaugiii. 
who  had  loot  hia  life  in  the  king's  aerviee.'  <Jtdinas's  tfna. 
itrelet,  4to^  vol.  n.  p.  403-403.)  In  1477,  when  louia  XI. 
made  his  attaok  upcni  diflbrent  towns  of  Flanders  and  Pi- 
cardy,  be  ordered  bombards  of  piodigioua  length  and  weight 
to  be  c«at  at  Puia,  Toura,  Odeans  and  Amiens.  His  irea 
bullets  were  cast  at  the  fbnnderies  at  Creil,  and  hia  atene 
buUeto  made  at  the  lame  time  in  the  quaniaa  neat  to  Pe- 

From  one  or  two  of  the  preceding  peaaages,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  BDtient  metbod  of  ouiitnic ting  cannon  had 
been  changed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Cw 
that' of  casting.  PJre  Daniel  (f/t«i.  dt  Mititst  FroMO. 
i.  490)  tails  us,  that  about  the  close  of  that  period  a  hard 
and  mixed  metal  waa  invented  fbr  this  purpose,  oalled^al' 
metai,  or  brmMe.  Cannon,  it  slumld  seem,  were  new  oaat  in 
one  solid  piece. 

It  ia  probably  this  same  metal  that  Stowe  alludes  to  in  a 
paasege  of  his  Annals.  He  sayi, '  this  yeas;  1SS3,  Jofao 
Owen  began  to  make  brass  ordnance,  aa  cann«is,etilveHnea, 
and  such  like.  He  waa  die  flrat  Englishman  that  evw 
made  Uiat  kind  of  ertillery  in  EBgland ;  bia  issue  of  hia 
name  and  the  name  of  Pitt  have  oontinosd  unto  the  days  of 
King  James  most  ready  end  exquisite  gun-maken  tOt  the 
general  nrvioo  of  the  cngdom.'  A  baaotiftd  soaeiniaD  of 
this  sort  of  ordnance,  oast  at  Utrecht  in  IS44,  anapreaanted 
by  the  States  of  Holland  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  ia  atiU  r»> 
served  at  Dover  Castle.  Other  speeimeos,  both  English 
and  ibreign,  a  little  later  in  period,  may  be  seen  at  tiw 
Tower  of  London  and  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wodwiah, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  fbreign  araenals.  The  sisea  of 
cannon,  generally  spaakitig,  in  um  sixteenth  eeutmy,  were 
considerably  dimimihed,  and  fcrms  of  greater  mganoa 
were  given  to  their  exterior. 

Robert  Brnthwiek,  an  artist  in  die  service  of  Kinv  Jamaa 
IV.  of  Scotland,  had  attempted  the  establiahnMnt  of  a  fbun- 
dory  at  Edinburgh  a  short  time  pteviously.  Some  of  hia 
guns,  which  remained  in  Lesly's  time,  hod  thia  inaoriptian ' 
*  Meehina  sum  Sooto  Borthuik  fabricata  Roberto.' 

The  largest  cast  cannon  new  esiadng  ia  a  bras*  one  at 
Bejepoor,  called  Haliok  i  Heidin,  'the  krd  of  the  plaint' 
it  was  cast  in  oommemoiation  of  the  capture  of  that  place  W 
the  Emperor  Alum  Geer,  in  168}.  Its  extreme  length  la 
14  feet  1  inch ;  the  diemeter  of  ita  bore  9  fbet  4  inehea. 
An  iron  shot  bt  this  gun  of  proper  alie  would  weigh  isee 

For  Mortart  we  are  indebted  to  workmen  whe  were  em- 
ployed by  Henrv  VIII.,  and  Ibr  cast-inwi  ordnance  to  the 
reitpiof  Edward  VI.  Under  the  year  IMS,  Stowe  says, 
'  King  Henry,  minding  wars  with  France,  made  great  pre- 
paration and  provision,  as  well  of  monitions  and  artilteiy,  aa 
alsoof  brasse  ordnances,  amongst  which,  at  that  time,  by 
one  Peter  Bswd,  a  Frenchman  bom,  a  gun-ibnnder.  or 
maker  of  great  ordnance,  and  one  other  alien,  called  Peter 
Van  CoUen,  a  gnnaratth,  both  the  king'a  feed  men,  who 
conferring  together,  devised  and  eauaed  to  be  made  eertain 
mortar-pieces,  being  at  tbe  mouth  ftnra  elwen  inches  to 
nineteen  inches  wide ;  for  the  nte  wbeiMt  Aa  said  PeW 
and  Peter  caused  to  be  made  certain  bdlew  abet  of  osM- 
uffed  with  fire-work  or  wild-fire,  whereof  the 
bigger  sort  for  tbe  sarce  had  letewe  of  inn  to  reoeive  a 
match  to  carry  Are  kindled,  thalthe  fire-work  mi^t  be  eet 
in  fire,  Ibr  to  break  in  amall  piecea  the  aame  hollow  ahet, 
vbereof  tbe  smalleat  pieee  hitting  any  man  would  kfll  er 
ipoil  him.  And  after  the  king'a  rettmi  Ihnn  Boulogne,  the 
said  Peter  Bawd  by  himself,  in  the  Ont  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  did  also  make  certain  ordnance  of  caat  iron,  of  divan 
sorts  and  forms,  as  fawconet,  hwkona,  mrnioDs,  lakars,  ana 
other  pieces.  Unto  this  Bawd,  John  Johnson,  his  covenant 
rant,  surviving  his  master,  did  likewise  make  and  east' 
I  ordnance  cleaner  and  to  better  perfeclian,  to  the  great 
of  this  land.  His  son  Thomas  Johnson  is  yet  living,  a 
special  workman.  In  the  year  1S9S  he  made  (brtv-lwo 
cast  pieces  of  great  ordnance  of  imn  fbr  tbe  Barl  of  Cum- 
berland, demy  cannons,  weighing  6mO,  or  three  ton  the 
piece.'     iAtinalt,  edit.  1631,  p.  Sa4.) 

It  appears  from  Sir  William  Monson's  ^ooof  T^wtt,  that 
the  Paierm  was  «  species  of  ordnance  of  two  fnebas  and  m 
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IrtlrboM;  weigtiief  ftlMttwopoaiidi:  tiMt the  2)Mti-Cii^ 
vtirin  was  tnotHer  kind,  of  ibur  inohet  bore ;  weiglit  of  the 
•hot  nine  pounds  mnd  a  half :  and  that  the  Mynion  was 
sno^er  of  three  inehes  and  a  half  bore ;  weight  of  the  shot 
inir  pounds.  The  Cuherin  was  a  species  of  ordnance  of 
Ave  indras  and  a  half  bore ;  weight  of  the  shot  seventeen 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  Fewier  is  not  described  by  Monson, 
out  is  mentioned  by  Lodge  in  his  lUuttraiumg  of  BritUh 
Hkiory,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  as  in  use  in  the  time  of  James  I.  The 
Socor  or  Saker,  aooordinr  to  Monson»  was  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance of  three  inches  and  a  half  bore ;  weight  of  shot  tve 
pounds  and  a  half. 

The  invention  of  Petards  is  due  to  die  French  civil  wars. 
They  were  first  used  by  the  Huguenots  in  1 580,  at  the  siege 
of  Cahors  in  Quercy.  (Du  Thou,  torn.  viii.  p.  376.)  Mon- 
telunar  and  Bmbran  in  Dauphin6  were  taken  by  Lesdi- 
geo^res  in  1585,  principally  by  means  of  petards.  {Ibid. 
torn.  ix.  pp.  404,  405.)  According  to  Pdre  Daniel  (cited  in 
VArt  de  Verifier  leg  Dates,  torn.  i.  p.  655),  red*hot  balls, 
levived  in  1 782  at  Gibraltar,  wereusea  by  Marshal  Matignon 
during  the  siege  of  La  Fire  in  1580.  But  we  learn  from 
Elmham's  Life  of  Hen.  V.,  p.  155,  that  they  had  an  earlier 
origin.  He  says,  that  when  an  English  army,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  besieged  Cherbourg  in  1418, 
the  besieged  discharged  red-hot  balls  of  iron  from  their  can- 
mm  ('masses  ibrreas  rotundas,  igneis  candentes  fervoribus 
»  saxivomorum  faucibus  studuerunt  emittere')  into  the 
English  camp,  to  burn  the  huts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
lodged. 

The  Hmnizer^  an  improvement  upon  the  mortar,  is  said 
lo  have  been  invented  by  Belidor,  and  was  first  used  at  the 
nege  of  Ath  in  1697.  The  Carronade,  a  sort  of  short 
cannon,  or  rather  long  howitzer,  was  invented  by  General 
Robert  Melville,  about  the  year  1 779. 

Iron  Rackets  of  different  sizes,  varying  in  weight  from 
sixteen  to  more  than  forty  pounds,  were  invented  during 
the  last  war  by  Sir  William  Congieve,  and  are  now  called 
Congreve  Rockets.  They  were  first  used  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenha^n,  afterwards  against  the  Boulogne  flo- 
tilla, then  at  Flushing,  and  subsequently  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  A  rocket  establishment  now  forfns  a  regular  branch 
of  the  British  military  service. 

^  Besides  the  different  works  already  quoted,  Grose's  History 
of  the  Army  of  England;  Glenie's  History  of  Ounnery ; 
Henry *s  History  of  Britain  in  the  different  Periods ;  and 
YfnxBlVs  History  of  France,  have  been  consulted  for  the 
present  article. 

Among  antient  engines  of  artillery  the  Battering-ram 
baa  been  usually  included,  though  it  certainly  is  not  em- 
braoed  in  the  ordinary  or  in  any  other  definition  of  that 
word.  Pliny,  whose  authority  in  such  a  matter  is  small, 
says  it  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  first  notice  of  this  en<^ne  is 
probably  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  feigned 
siege  of  Jerusalem  as  a  sign  for  the  Jews,  ch.  iv.  v.  2. : 
*  set  battering-rams  against  it  round  about  ;*  and  again, 
eh.  xxi.  v.  22,  '  appoint  battering-rams  against  the  gate.* 
Ezekiel  lived  about  590  years  B.C.  The  next  mention  of 
the  battering-ram  is  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.c.  429 
(Thucyd.  ii.  76) ;  and  we  are  certain  that  it  wai^  used  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Motya  by  Dionysiiis  the 
Blder.  The  ram  was  sometimes  used,  but  not  commonly,  in 
the  middle  ages.  (For  the  present  mode  of  making  Cannon 
see  that  article,  and  for  the  mode  of  using  them  see  Gun- 
nery.) 

ARTOCA'RPEiB  (or  the  Bread-fruit  Tribe),  a  natural 
order  of  plants,  nearly  related  to  Urticete  (the  Nettle  Tribe), 
from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  them  by  any  precise 
<^aracter,  that  there  are  many  who  consider  them  nothing 
more  than  a  section  of  Urticeea.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Nixus  Plantarum, 

Whether  a  distinct  order,  or  a  section  only  of  Urticem, 
the  group  of  ArtocarpesD  is  known  by  its  having  flowers  with 
a  very  imperfectly  formed  calyx,  no  corolla,  leaves  with 
oenspiouous  stipules,  a  rough  foliage,  and  an  acrid  milky 
iuice«  which  often  contains  caoutchouc  in  abundance ;  the 
^wers  t^  collected  into  round  heads,  and  the  ovules  are 
saspenaed  singly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  solitary  cavity 
of  the  ovarium.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from  true 
Urtice»  by  the  position  of  their  ovules,  the  manner  in  which 
•*— *f  flowers  are  arranged,  and  by  their  yielding  a  milky 
'  the  jttioe  of  Urticea»  is  watery. 
\  apecies  are  all  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  tne 


wiorld,  and  tnaiiTof  ttiem  are  tntivM  of  €tm  tropios  onlf. 
Their  milk,  which  is  always  acrid,  renders  s(MB»of  ihtm 
intensely  poisonous,  as  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  and  ceiiain 
Indian  species  of  fig ;  nevertheless,  if  the  milk  is  iwttmUy 
absent  from  any  particular  part  of  an  Aitoearpecns  pUnt, 
that  part  becomes  eatable  and  even  wbolesoow.  Thus  ihe 
fruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  up  to  a  sfamt  period  befeee  tu 
maturity,  remains  milky,  and  at  that  time  it  weul4  JMve 
exceedingly  unwholesome,  but -when  ripe  theiuttt  disap- 
pears, is  replaced  by  suear,  and  the  fruit  beeomea,  as  we 
all  know,  extremely  who&some.  The  same  explmaCiDD  u 
probably  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  bread^inut,  which 
forms  an  article  of  food  with  the  South  Sea  ialaodrrsL 

With  those  writers  who  are  too  little  acqaainted  with 
botany  to  understand  the  philosophical  views  which  prevail 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  a  favourite  argument  againal  the 
natural  relations  of  plants  being  really  represented  by  what 
are  called  natural  orders,  that  the  nettle  and  the  fig  are 
both  arranged  in  the  same  order ;  and  such  penens  app*-jl 
to  what  they  call  common  sense,  whether  any  relatkm»lijp 
between  a  fig  and  a  nettle  can  be  seriously  believsd  lo  exist 
in  nature.  If,  however,  they  were  capable  of  investigMinK  the 
matter  carefully,  they  would  find  that  in  struetum  of  stmn« 
leaves,  stipules,  calyx,  stamens,  and  fruit,  these  two  plaMA 
are  so  like  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  more 
than  one  solitary  essential  character,  namely,  that  of  itm 
position  of  the  young  seeds,  by  which  they  can  be  di»tm- 
guished  ;  and  that  the  differences  which  meet  the  unprac- 
tised eye  are  entirely  connected  with  the  size  and  mannt* r  m 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged:  we  shall  easily  show  t:i.s 
to  be  so.  The  nettle,  that  is  to  say,  the  wild  English  nettie. 
is  an  herb,  the  fig  is  a  tree;  but  many  species  of  the  giuLs 
Urtica,  of  which  the  common  nettle  is  one,  are  trees  also ; 
consequently,  in  an  extended  point  of  view,  the  nettle  and 
the  fig  are  not  essentially  distinct  in  regard  to  their  grxit  nU 
habit.  But  if  it  were  otherwiset  the  nettle  would  not  tie  the 
less  allied  to  the  fig ;  for  a  tree  is  nothing  btit  an  hvra 
which  continues  to  grow  many  years ;  and  longeru^  diss's 
not  interfere  in  any  degree  \iith  relationship.  This  ds»p«»cs 
of  the  distinction  which  consists  in  size.  Next,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged.  In  the  nettle 
the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  branched  rlusten ;  in  t lie 
fig  they  are  collected  within  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  i^  »^ 
much  contracted  to  a  point  as  to  form  a  hollow  case.  Tfhe^e 
are  extremes  of  structural  dilference  in  regard  to  &r7aI^L■c* 
ment ;  but  intermediate  forms  of  arrangement  occur  w  Lich 
reduce  these  differences  to  nothing.  It  is  true  that  tii  t:o 
common  nettle  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  braLrli.i 
clusters;  but  in  the  Roman  nettle  {Urtica pit ulifrra)  ilicv 
are  collected  into  round  heads ;  a  loose  arrangement  of  t..^* 
flowers  is,  consequently,  not  a  character  of  even  the  ni^tt.e 
itself.  In  the  genus  Procris,  which  is  closely  related  lo  C  c 
nettles,  the  flowers  are  also  collected  into  heads,  and.  :3 
addition,  the  part  which  bears  the  flowers  is  pulpy«  Hers 
is  one  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  receptacle  of  a  f .:. 
In  the  genus  Dorstenia,  the  part  which  bears  the  flowers  :> 
also  fleshy,  but  so  much  extended  horizon talljy  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  saucer,  the  edges  of  which  are  curved  m  wards*  T!  .« 
brings  us  so  exceedingly  near  the  receptacle  of  the  fi|?.  ti:..: 
if  the  edges  of  the  saucer- shaped  receptacle  of  Derate  nia 
were  only  curved  inwards  till  they  met,  its  apparent  fn..; 
would  actually  be  a  fig :  we  say  apparetiU,  because.  howe\«.r 
strange  it  may  seem  to  make  sucn  an  assertion,  there  2^.  ta 
fact,  very  litde  difference  between  the  true  fruit  of  U-i 
nettle  and  the  fig ;  in  both  it  consists  of  minute  lentmiUr 
grains,  each  containing  a  single  seed ;  but  in  the  nettle  ;t 
lies  among  the  dry  chatT  of  the  calyx  and  bracts,  whtle  >z\ 
the  fit^it  is  buried  among  the  flesh  of  the  receptacle  aiii 
succulent  calyxes. 

The  essential  differences  between  a  nettle  and  a  fig  art* 
thus  demonstrated  to  be  much  more  apparent  than  rx-tl 
We  do  not  usually  enter  so  much  into  arguments  touch: -^2 
speculative  opinions  as  we  have  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
objection,  which  we  have  thought  it  worth  answering,  is  a 
popular  one,  which  it  appears  desirable  to  set  at  rt*^  in  a 
popular  work. 

ARTOCARPUS,  or  the  Bread-fruit,  is  the  genus  vh  ch 
has  given  its  name  to  the  preceding  natural  order.  It  ».i  - 
sists  of  trees  having  stems  of  very  considerable  siic,  Ur  ^  • 
leaves,  which  are  exceedingly  rough  with  little  puir :« ; 
stipules  like  those  of  the  fig,  and  moncecious  flowers^  of  « } .  -  1 
the  stamen-bearing  ones  are  disposed  in  long  dubsh.i>.U 
spikes  iflg,  A  3),  and  the  pistil-b^ing  ones  in  round  hc^us 
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•MtlxAduponhftlMiiiodflrttortind  etsmltien  in  cofnnoii'; 
but  the  duty  of  examining  tb«  uiiwen  to  the  (questions  !■ 
Apportioned  amongst  the  moderaton  and  examiners  as  the 
plan  direeti*  The  result  of  the  examination  is  pttblished  in 
tiie  senate-house  on  the  morning  of  the  Mowing  FHday, 
at  eight  o*  eloek,  when  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  oh- 
faiUM  honors  are  arranged  in  6raeA«f#,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
tot  bfseket  of  eourse  oontahiing  the  names  of  these  who 
eeeupy  the  highest  plaee.  If  more  than  one  name  is  in  a 
bracket,  whieh  is  nearly  ahrays  the  ease,  the  places  of  such 
eandidatee  aw  finally  determmed  hy  a  fresh  examination  on 
that  day. 

The  examination  of  the  other  candidates  ihr  demes, 
▼is.,  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  who  ate  not  candidates  for 
hontmn,  takes  plaee  according  to  another  plan,  confirmed  by 
grace  of  the  senate,  May  21,  1828. 

Of  the  six  examiners  of  these  cSndidates,  two  confine 
theroselyes  to  the  mathematical  subjects ;  two  to  Homer 
and  Virgil;  and  two  to  Paley*s  Evidences,  Paley*s  Hforal 
Philoiopkjf,  and  Lookers  Bnaff  on  the  Human  Under- 
tianding. 

The  examination  is  conducted  entirely  by  printed  papers. 
Each  of  the  Buclid  papers  contains  twelve  propositions, 
•elected  from  the  first  four  books.  With  additional  questions 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  elerenth  books,  and  in  trigono- 
Baetry,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners.  Each  paper  in 
arithmetic  and  airfare  consists  of  questions  entirely  ele- 
mentary :  to  which  are  annexed  questions  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  natural  philosophy,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  examiners.  The  papers  in  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
aist  of  passages  to  be  translated,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied with  such  plain  questions  in  grammar,  history, 
and  geography,  as  arise  immediately  out  of  those  passages. 
The  examiners  are  strictly  enjoined  to  take  care  that  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  the  length  of  the 
imasages  to  be  translated,  in  any  one  paper,  do  not  exceed 
vhat  a  person  well  prepared  may  be  expected  to  answer 
and  translate  in  the  time  allowed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  examinations  both  of  those 
who  contend  for  honours  and  of  the  others,  a  select  num- 
ber, thirty  at  least,  of  those  who  have  most  distinguished 
tbemselTes  in  the  first  four  classes,  are  recommended  to  the 
proctors  for  their  approbation,  and  their  names  are  set  down 
according  to  merit,  and  classed  in  three  divisions,  viz., 
wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes,  which  con- 
stitute the  three  orders  of  honour;  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes 
are  also  arranged  numericallv  according  to  merit,  but  are 
not  published  in  the  Calenaar.  The  candidates,  having 
separately  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  university,  and  having 
also  subscribed  that  they  are  bon^  fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  admitted  to  their  degrees. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  thus  described,  an  exami- 
nation in  classical  learning  of  such  persons  as  shall  volun- 
tarily offer  themselves  to  he  examined,  follows  on  the  fourth 
Monday  after  the  general  admission  to  the  bachelor*s 
degree.  This  continues  four  days.  Translations  aie  re- 
quired of  passages  selected  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  as  well  as  written  answers  to  questions  arising  out 
of  such  passages ;  together  with  other  exercises,  but  no  ori- 
ginal composition.  The  names  of  those  bachelors  who  pass 
this  exammation  with  credit  are  arranged  in  three  classes 
according  to  their  respective  merits. 

Sixteeo  terms  are  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  Oxford  from  all  except  the  sons,  and  eldest  sons  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  peers,  and  of 
peeresses  in  their  own  right,  as  well  as  baronets,  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  baronets  aud  knights,  when  matriculated  al 
such,  and  not  on  the  foundation  of  any  college  ;  all  such 
persons  are  allowed  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  after 
Laving  completed  three  years.  But  of  these  sixteen  terms, 
the  day  of  matriculation,  if  it  be  in  term,  counts  for  one, 
and  the  day  of  admission  to  a  bachelor's  degree  for  another, 
and  two  more  are  dispensed  with  by  congregation ;  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  residence  for  twelve  terms  only  is  necessary. 

In  Cambiidge^  a  bachelor  of  arts  must  dso  reside  the 
greater  part  of  twelve  several  terms,  the  fint  and  last  ex- 
cepted 

In  both  tTniversities,  the  degree  of  M.  A.  i»  conferred 
without  fiirther  examination.  In  Oaford,  twelve  terms  are 
computed  before  the  bachelor  can  be  admitted  M.  A.,  though 
he  is  required  to  be  actually  resident  for  one  term  only, 
tn  Cnnmi^tfy  a  master  of  arts  must  be  abach<dor  of  three 


y<BCn*  standing,  Teekoned  firom  the  seoond  Tripoi  Day  fab- 
lowing  his  admission  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Bachelors  of  arts  in  both  Universities,  though  graduateSk 
afe  considered  to  be  in  statu  pupiUari,  that  is,  they  are 
still  under  nearly  the  same  discipline  and  control  as  the 
under-graduates,  except  attendance  on  college  lectures. 
The  legislative  bodies  of  the  Universities  consist  of  those 
who  are  masters  of  arts  or  who  have  taken  a  higher  degree. 

Masters  of  arts,  in  both  Universities,  wear  a  gown  of 
Prince's  stuff,  with  a  semicircular  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves.  The  Oxford  hood,  for  a  master,  is  of  black  silk 
lined  with  crimson.  At  Cambridge,  if  the  master  is  a  non- 
regent,  he  wears  a  silk  hood  entirely  black ;  if  regent,  it  is 
black  lined  with  white. 

The  Bachelors  of  both  Universities  wear  black  gowns  of 
Prince's  stuff;  that  of  Oxford  is  with  a  full  sleeve,  looped 
up  at  the  elbow,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  At  Oxford, 
the  bachelor's  hood  is  edged  with  fiir :  at  Cambridge,  it  is 
lined  with  lamb's  wool.  Representations  of  the  dresses  may 
be  seen  in  Ackermann's  Htst.  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  4 to. 
Lend.  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.261 ;  Hist,  qf  Comb,  4to.  Lond.  1815, 
vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

For  further  information  on  the  education  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  the  fees,  &c.,  see  Journal  of  Education^  Nos.  I.  III. 
IV.  VIII.  X.  XIII.  XV. ;  on  that  of  Dublin,  Nos.  XI. 
XII.;  and  on  the  Scotch  Universities,  Nos.  VII.  A^'III. 
IX. ;  and  also  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Calen- 
dars. 

ARTS,  FINE.  The  fine  arts  are  generally  understood 
to  comprehend  those  productions  of  human  genius  and  skill 
which  are  more  or  less  addressed  to  the  sentiment  of  taste. 
They  were  first  employed  in  embellishing  objects  of  mere 
utility,  but  their  highest  office  is  to  meet  our  impressions  of 
beauty  or  sublimity,  however  acquired,  by  imitative  or  ade- 
quate representation.  The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for 
receiving  such  impressions,  whether  directly  from  nature  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  arts,  depends  greatly  on  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  leisure  which  supposes  that  first  wants  are 
satisfied;  but  there  exists  no  state  of  society,  however 
ignorant,  in  which  some  symptoms  of  taste  and  some 
attempts  to  arrest  the  beautiful  are  not  to  be  met  with :  the 
difference  between  such  efforts  and  the  most  refined  pro- 
ductions is  a  difference  only  in  degree;  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  an^^  in  some  form  may  be  always  taken  for 
granted,  and  it  would  only  remain  to  regulate  their  in- 
fluence and  direct  their  capabilities  aright 

The  arts  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  human  creations. 
They  are  composed  of  nature  operating  on  human  svm- 
pathies,  and  reflected  through  a  human  medium ;  and  as 
nations,  like  individuals,  present  ever-varying  raodiflcations, 
so  the  fiee  growth  of  the  fine  arts  partakes  of  all  these  va- 
rieties, and  may  be  compared  to  the  bloom  of  a  plant,  true 
to  its  developing  causes  whatever  they  may  be,  and  nur- 
tured in  the  first  instance  by  the  soil  from  which  it  springs. 
In  barbarous  or  degenerate  nations,  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful  has  ever  been  attained  only  in  the  lowest  degree, 
while  a  false  excitement,  founded  on  the  suppression  of  the 
feelings  of  nature,  may  be  said  to  have  usurped  the  place 
of  the  sublime.  We  smile  at  the  simple  attempt  of  the 
savage  to  excite  admiration  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  attire ; 
but  we  should  shudder  to  contemplate  the  scenes  which  his 
fortitude  or  obduracy  can  invest  with  the  attributes  of  sub- 
limity. The  just  value  of  life,  the  characteristic  of  that 
dviliiation  which  reduces  the  defensive  passions  to  their  due 
limits,  at  the  same  time  naturally  elevates  the  sources  of 
gratification  by  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  as 
distingubhed  from  those  of  sense ;  and  the  perception  of  the 
beautiful  is  in  its  turn  the  cause,  as  it  is  in  some  degree 
the  result,  of  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  great  use  of  the  arts  is  thus  to  humanize  and  refine, 
to  purify  enjoyment,  and,  when  duly  appreciated,  to  con- 
nect the  perception  of  physical  beauty  with  that  of  moral 
excellenoe;  but  it  wiU  at  once  be  seen  that  this  idea  of  use- 
fulness is  in  a  great  measure  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term  as  applickble  to  the  productions  of  hu- 
man ingenuity.  A  positive  use  results,  indeed,  indirectly  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  formative  arts,  precisely  in  proportion 
as  their  highest  powers  are  developiea:  for  it  will  be  found 
that  at  all  tunes  when  the  grandest  style  of  design  has  been 

Sractisod  with  success*  and  particularly  when  the  huniap 
gure  has  been  duly  studied,  the  taste  thus  acquired  from 
the  source  of  the  beoutifiil  has  pRsdually  influenced  all  kinUi 
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Ugfi  Stat),    Tbi9  oounoil  Memt  to  have  regiil«l#d  the 

levying  of  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  by  the  king,  and 
tQ  have  granted  exemptions  in  cases  where  the  pressure 

was  verv  heavy. 
ARfOTYRITES.  [See  Hkrbtics.] 
ARTS,  DEGREES  IN.  I>r.  Brett,  in  a  Disaertation  on 
Degrees  in  the  Unitrersities,  pubUshed  in  1722,  in  the  first 
Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Lileraria,  states  his  belief  that 
degrees,  such  as  are  now  siven  in  our  universities,  originated 
with  the  incorporation  of  those  bodies  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  distinctions 
were  for  the  most  part  of  masters  and  scholars  only,  as  in 
our  grammar-schools  of  the  present  day. 

The  term  master  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  among  those 
of  graduation.  Eugenius  11.  by  the  34th  canon  of  a  council 
held  at  Rome  in  826,  mentions  the  appointment  of  magistri 
and  doctores  in  the  same  sentence :— *  ut  magistri  et  doc- 
tores  constituantur,  qui  studia  literarum,  liberaliumque 
artium,  ac  sancta  hahentes  dogmata  assidue  doceant' 
(that  masters  and  doctors  be  appointed  who  ma^  continu- 
ally teach  the  knowledge  of  learning  and  the  Uberal  arts, 
and  the  received  opinions  in  religion).  This  was  oonfirmed 
bv  a  decree  of  Leo  IV.  in  another  synod  at  Rome,  in  853. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL,  tom.  iii.  col.  830.) 

Du  Pin  (Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  des  Auteun  Eccieaia^ 
tiques,  4to.  Paris,  1 700,  tom.  x.,  p.  1 7 1)  is  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Dr.  Brett.  He  states  that  the  academies  or  universi- 
ties which  were  originally  established,  were  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  reduced  to  form.  That  of  Paris,  which  had 
begun  to  be  formed  in  the  preceding  century,  had  grown 
famous  from  the  number  of  its  scholars,  and  for  the  masters 
with  which  it  furnished  all  Europe.  In  its  origin,  he  adds, 
it  was  composed  of  artisU,  who  taught  the  sciences  and 
philosophy;  and  of  Divines,  who  made  commentaries  on 
Peter  Lombard's  Book  of  Seniencet,  and  explained  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Mention  of  these  two  faculties  only  occurs 
in  the  constitutions  made  for  the  university  by  the  Cardinal 
di  S.  Stefano,  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1215.  The 
whole  number  of  arts  was  originallv  seven^  and  these  were 
distributed  into  the  trivium,  comprehending  grammar,  logie, 
rhetoric ;  and  all  the  quadriviumt  oomprehending  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy.  Artidoctor  and  artista 
are  antient  names  for  masters  of  arts,  mentioned  by  Du 
Cange. 

Gregory  IX.,  whose  pontificate  continued  ftom  1227  to 
1241,  is  said  first  to  have  instituted  the  inferior  rank  of  ^ 
cMors;  whoAO  name  was  derived  firom  bacilia  (little  staves), 
either  because  they  were  admitted  by  receiving  a  little 
wand,  or  because  as  following  the  title  adopted  for  the  no- 
vices of  the  soldiery,  who  exercised  with  sticks,  in  order  to 
learn  to  fight  with  arms.  The  baohelora  were  exercised  in 
disputations,  of  which  the  masters  were  the  moderators. 
Much  upon  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  bachelor  and 
master  may  be  seen  in  Bacmeister*s  Anh'quitates  Rottochien^ 
ses,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Manumenta  Inedita  Rerum 
Germanioarumt  fol.  Lips.  1743,  o6l.  95 J.  The  honours 
conferred  upon  learned  men,  in  the  ibrm  of  these  degrees, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  seholan  m  all  the  univer^ 
sides  of  Europe. 

From  several  passages  in  Wood*s  Hiiicfy  and  AnHqul' 
ties  of  the  University  ^  Oxford^  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  degrees  both  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts 
were  conferred  there  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  probably  much  earlier.  The  Lowe 
are  said  to  have  come  into  the  university  in  1 149.  (Outeh'a 
e<iit.  of  Wood,  vol.  L  p.  52.) 

Wood,  quoting  the  commentariea  of  one  Whetley  upon 
Boethius,  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  says. 
When  the  said  bachelor  was  created  matter,  the  chancellor 
gave  him  the  badges  with  very  great  solemnity,  and  admit- 
ted him  into  the  fhttemity  with  a  kisa  on  his  left  cheek, 
using  these  words,  *'  En  tibi  insignia  honoris  tui,  en  librum, 
en  cucuUum,  en  pileum,  en  denique  amoria  mei  pignut, 
osculum ;  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritfis  SanctL  ** ' 
(Ibid.,  p.  59.) 

Tlio  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  (bachelor  of 
arts)  in  Oxford  at  present  consists— 

I.  In  a  public  examination  called  retpofiftow,  that  is, 
the  answering  of  questions  publicly  proposed  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  schools.    This  exercise  consists  of  an  exami- 
nation in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (chiefly  with  a 
'o  their  grammatical  construction),  in  the  rudiments 
c,  or  a  portion  of  EuoUd'a  Eiemente  cf  Geometry. 


Thit  examiBatioii  ia  nndflrgoaa  hf 

been  matriculated  not  less  than  nx,  and  not  more  tbaa  aioa 
terms :  it  is  a  kind  of  preliminary  examiaationt  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  tome  persons,  would  be  more  appenpriaf  il 
enforced  at  the  time  of  the  studtnt*a  admiiainn  mto  tb» 


varsity. 

IL  In  a  Jlnal  exammaiion^  eompritin^^  1>  The  nidi* 
ments  of  religion,  under  which  head  itrtqmnd  m  eampnleBt 
knowledge  of  the  goapela  in  the  original  Gmak  of  tke 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament— of  thn  Ihis^HuiM 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England-^and  of  the  endnacaa  of 
religion  natural  and  revealed.  2.  The  Literv  Hnmanioia^ 
under  which  head  ia  comprited  a  tuiieieiit  aeqnaintanee 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languagea  and  andeni  faiatuif— 
with  rhetoric  and  poetry — with  moral  and  polilienl  aeitawe, 
as  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writan,  nod 
illustrated,  if  need  be,  from  modem  autbort;  with  loaie 
(which  is  indispensably  required  from  all  eandidatea  Ibr  the 
first,  second,  or  third  classes),  and  with  the  ait  of  eompo- 
sition.  3.  The  elements  of  the  mathematioal  toiencat  and 
of  physic. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  in  aome  parte  of  the  liter* 
Humaniores,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  math— lalical  sci- 
ences, and  of  physics,  the  examiners  have  a  ditctetionary 
power.  No  knowledge  of  mathematica  or  of  phyncal  tcaence 
is  indispensable ;  and  a  man  may  obtain  the  ni^ieat  honours 
and  still  be  totally  ignorant  of  these  hnnohea  of  learning. 
They  are  however  bound  to  examine  all  eandidatea  in  at 
least  three  Greek  and  Latin  claaaical  writers,  in  lof^  cr 
the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  and  to  atoertain  Mienr  pn>> 
ficiency  in  translating  ftom  the  English  into  the  Latin 
language.  With  respect  to  the  rudiments  of  ttUgion,  th^y 
possess  no  discretionary  power;  and  any  failure  in  thit  port 
of  the  examination  vovsi  preclude  the^  candidate  iroiB  his 
degree,  without  any  regara  to  hit  other  attainments. 

After  the  candidates  hnve  be«i  examined,  the  names  of 
those  who  have  honourably  distinguished  themtelves  bv 
passing  a  good  examination  in  a  wider  range  that  that 
neoessary  for  the  mere  degree,  are  distributed,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  into  four  claues,  together  with  the  names  of 
their  collef^ea,  under  the  two  divisions  of  Lttenr  Hwnanifr*9 
and  IHsaplina  MathenuUicaf  et  Pkyeicm.  A  fifth  r!js> 
gives  the  nunUfer,  without  mentioning  the  names  of  tho->e 
who,  having  obtained  their  testimomum,  are  not  deemed 
wortiiy  of  any  honourable  distinction.  Printed  copiea  of  the 
schedule  containing  these  classes  are  sent  to  the  cnanoeUT. 
to  the  vice*4^hanoellor,  to  the  heads  of  hooset,  totheproctor^ 
and  to  the  refectory  and  common  room  of  eaiA  eoilege  and 
hall. 

In  Camhridge,  those  who  proceed  to  ^  degree  of  B.A. 
also  undergo  a  previous  examination  (known  in  ordinary 
conversation  by  the  name  of  the  little  go),  in  the  eeeond  year 
of  their  undergraduate  course,  the  subjectt  of  which  are,'or.e 
of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Aots  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
original  Greek;  Paley*s  Evidences  of  Christianity;  and  one 
of  the  Greek,  and  one  of  the  Latin  olaatiet,  or  a  part  ef  surh 
hooka. 

The  next  ttep  is  termed  the  keeping  of  an  act,  under  a 
moderator.    [See  Act.] 

The  Senate^House  Examination,  which  fbUowa  in  the 
fourth  year,  is  conducted  under  other  regulations.  His  ex- 
amination ia  now  extended  to  eight  days. 

The  examination  of  theae  who  contend  for  Ecmon  it 
oonduoted  according  to  regulatioDt  oonflimed  I7  a  gimee  ef 
the  senate,  April  6th,  1832,  and  whieh  were  brought  tnio 
use  in  Januanr,  1833.  It  consists  m  five  daya  of  exami- 
nation in  mathematics,  commencing  on  the  Ijmnday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Monday  in  Lent  Term ;  the  time  of  eacamina 
tion  each  day  being  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  candi- 
dates being  arranged  in  four  dattea,  determined  by  the  pubbo 
exercises  in  the  schools,  and  tometimet  by  the  report  of 
their  college  tnton.  [See  Act.]  The  examinacton  on 
the  first  dav  extends  only  to  sudi  parte  of  pare  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  as  do  not  require  the  methods  of  the 
differential  ealeulue.  On  the  second  and  third  daya*  tlie 
questions  from  books  include,  in  addition  10  the  above  sub- 
jects, the  Darts  of  natural  philosophy  somewhat  mott  a*!- 
vanced,  and  the  simpler  applications  of  the  ealmlus.  The 
fourth  day  the  examination  extends  to  subjects  of  gicater 
difficulty,  care  however  being  taken  that  there  be  »ume 
Questions  suitable  (br  the  lower  classes.  On  the  fiAh  d^> 
the  classes  are  arranged  for  examination  accordtog  to  & 
settled  plan,  when  the  questions  proposed  to  aU  the  clKi£es 
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of  mantiftustttrta.  Agwn,  ft«  illaatrfttinrwience.  the  fine  wt« 
may  be  directly  useftil  in  the  stricter  sense,  but  this  is  not  the 
application  which  best  displays  their  nature  and  value.    The 
esMnce  of  the  fine  arts,  in  short  begins  where  utility  in  its 
narrower  acceptotion  ends.    The  abstract  character  of  orna- 
ment is  to  be  useless.    That  this  principle  exists  in  nature 
we  immediately  feel,  in  calling  to  mind  the  merely  beau- 
tiful appearances  of  the  visible  world,  and  particularly  the 
colours  of  flowers.    In  every  case  in  nature,  where  fitness 
or  utility  can  be  traced,  the  characteristic  quality  or  relative 
beauty  of  the  object  is  found  to  be  identified  with  that  fit- 
ness ;— a  union  imitated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  less  decora- 
tive parts  of  architecture,  fiimiture,  &c. ;  but  where  no  utiUty 
save  that  of  conveying  delight  (perhaps  the  highest  of  all) 
exists,  we  recognise  the  principle  of  absolute  beauty.  The  fine 
arts  in  general  maybe  considered  the  human  reproduction 
of  this  principle.    The  question  of  their  utility  therefore  re- 
solves itself  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.    The  agreeable  ftets  of  the  external  world 
Jiave  not  only  the  general  effect  of  adding  a  charm  to  ex- 
istence, but  they  appeal  to  those   susceptibilities  which 
are  peculiarly  human,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to   se- 
parate the  instinctive  feelings  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  creation,  from  that  undefinable  union  of 
sensibility  and  reflection  which  constitutes  taste,  and  which, 
while  it  enliste  the  imagination  as  the  auxiliary  of  beauty, 
is,  in  its  highest  influence,  less  allied  to  love  than  admira- 
tion.   It  is  this  last  feeling  which  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
arts  aspire  to  kindle,  which  not  only  elevates  the  beautiful, 
but  reduces  ideas  of  fear  and  danger  to  the  lofty  sentiment 
of  the  sublime,  which,  as  its  objects  become  worthier,  is  the 
link  between  matter  and  mind,  -and  which  tends  to  ennoble 
lympathy  and  increase  self-respect. 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  arts,  those  are 
generally  considered  the  most  worthy  in  which  the  mental 
labour  employed  and  the  mental  pleasure  produced  are 
greatest,  and  in  which  the  manual  labour,  or  labour  of  what- 
ever kind,  is  least  apparent.  This  test  would  justly  place 
poetry  first;  but  the  criterion  should  not  be  incautiously 
applied ;  for  in  architecture,  where  human  ingenuity  is  most 
apparent,  and  even  where  the  design  is  very  simple,  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  imagination  may  be  excited  from 
magnitude,  proportion,  or  other  causes.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  will  still  be  evident  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
laborious  means  in  the  absorbing  impression  of  the  effect, 
and  the  art  thus  regains  its  dignity.  It  would  be  an  invi- 
dious as' well  as  a  very  difficult  task  to  assign  the  precise 
order  in  which  painting,  sculpture,  arohitecture  and  music, 
.would  follow  poetry  and  its  sister,  eloquence ;  but  it  may  be 
lemarked,  that  the  union  of  the  arts  is  a  hazardous  expe- 
riment, and  is  often  destructive  of  their  effect.  This  is 
most  observable  in  the  attempts  to  cx>mbine  the  principles  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  drama  itself,  which  unites 
poetry  with  many  characteristics  of  the  formative  arts,  and 
with  music,  is  in  constant  danger  of  violating  the  first  prin- 
oiplee  of  style,  viz.,  the  consistency  of  its  conventions ;  and 
in  the  mora  intimate  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the  latter, 
though  the  inferior  art,  is  too  independent  and  too  attrac- 
tive to  be  a  mere  vehicle,  and  accordingly  usurps  the  first 
place.  [See  the  Arts  above-mentioned  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.] 
ARUM.    [See  Aroidk*.] 

ARUNDEL,  a  borough  town  in  the  rape  of  Arundel,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  river  Arun,  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea ;  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  London,  and  10  E.  by 
N.  from  Chichester.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  venr  winding  in 
this  neighbourhood :  50°  51'  N.  laU,  0°  33'  W.  long. 

The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  the  streets 
paved.  The  trade  of  the  pbice  is  not  very  great,  though 
vessels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a  canal 
unites  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  the  Wey,  a  feeder 
of  the  Thames.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  bark 
shipped,  as  well  as  much  timber  for  the  use  of  the  dock- 
yards. The  custom-house  being  at  Arundel  keeps  up 
the  business  of  the  place,  which  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  away  to  Little  Hampton,  about  four  miles  distant,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Aran,  at  its  mouth.  The  population 
of  Arundel  in  1 831  was  2803.  The  number  of  houses  rated 
to  the  bouse  tax  at  lOL  and  upwards  was,  at  the  same  time, 
120:  the  whole  number  of  houses  was  537,  twenty  of 
wluch  wera  uninhabited.  There  are  two  weekly  markets 
(Wodneiday  wad  Saturday),  and  four  annual  fairs  (May  14, 


August  21;  September  25,  and  December  17),  cldelty  for 
cattle.    There  is  also  a  theatre. 

A  neat  stone  bridge,  of  three  arches,  over  the  Arun, 
unites  the  main  part  of  the  town  with  a  smaller  portion 
which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    The  churrh  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  built  partly  of  flint  and  ston*-. 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  mostly  in  the  perpendicular  sun  *•. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  cross  rises  a  low  tower.    Tj»^ 
chancel  has  a  north  aisle.  Aid  contains  many  monufnencs 
of  the  former  owners  of  the  castle  and  others^    It  is  n<^w 
shut  up,  and  in  a  very  dirty,  dilapidated  state ;  but  the  na^e 
and  transepts,  which  are  used  for  ditine  service,  are  kent  ro 
good  repair  and  clean.    A  pulpit  of  stone,  supported  rn 
wood,  standing  against  the  south-west  pier  of  the  trots,  wjk 
till  lately  used  in  divine  service.     This  chureh  belon--d 
originally  to  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  ab^n-v 
of  Seez  in  Normandy ;  but  the  priory  was  suppressed  in  t'  - 
time  of  Richard  II.,  and  a  chantry,  or  college,  for  a  m»«tcr 
and  twelve  secular  canons,  with  other  officers,  was  founded 
in   its    place.     Southward  from  the  church  is  a  ranpe  f< 
buildings,  seemingly  founded  on  the  ruins  of  an  antip'»t 
structure,  which  wan  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  aM'  ?- 
mentioned  canons.  A  hospital,  called  •  Maiaon  Dieu*  (Go»l  % 
House),  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  by  one  'J 
the  Fitz  Alans,  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  poor  fis  r% 
revenues  would  permit.    It  was  suppressed  at  the  Rcfortr- 
ation,  when  its  income  was  estimated  at  42/.  *St,  hd.  p/r 
annum. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Arundel  is  the  an!».  at 
castle,  which  gives  to  its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk) the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel.  This  instance  of  a  peern .:«» 
attached  to  the  tenure  of  a  house  is  now  an  anomaly.  In 
11  Henry  VI,  it  was  decided,  that  the  tenure  of  the  Ca*.i'- 
of  Arundel  alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  inve*«  • 
ture,  constituted  its  possessor  Earl  of  Arundel.  (Nicolns  ^ 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  27  ;  Cruise's  Digest,  3  vols.  }'  J  : 
Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage,  ^^'2*:  ) 
In  3  Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Arundel  obtained  an  Ad  of 
Parliament,  intituled,  •  An  Act  concerning  the  title,  nan^?. 
and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  for  annexing  of  the 
castle,  honor,  manor,  and  lordship,  of  Arundel,  in  the  countv 
of  Sussex,  with  the  titles  and  dignities  of  die  baitmies  •:( 
FiUallan,  Clun,  and  Oswaldestre,  and  MaUraverds  ntth 
divers  other  lands,  tenements,' and  hereditaments,  in  the  Art 
mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the. possessions  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  to 
the  same  title,  name,  and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Arundel.* 
(Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  respecting  Peerage,  p. 
374.) 

The  castle  stands  high,  on  a  steep  circular  knoll*  p&rtV 
natural,  partly  artificial,  close  to  the  town,  and  comma iidi 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  low  flat  country  towai..s 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  sea  once  washed  Sxe  castle  walls,  as  rr.- 
chors  and  other  marine  implements  have  been  found  n^-  r 
it.  Arundel  castle  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  <»r 
King  Alfred,  who  bemieathed  it  by  his  will  to  his  nephcf 
Adhelm.  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  was  given  \ ; 
William  I.  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  tre- 
ated Earl  of  Anindel  and  Shrewsbury.  Robert,  on<*  ivf 
the  successors  of  this  earl,  supported  Robert  Duke  of  N  ^* 
mandy,  the  eldest  son  of  William  I.,  against  Henry  L,  :h* 
youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror.  AfterwanU  the  ct^ilf 
passed  into  the  family  of  Albini,  from  then  to  the  Fit:- 
Alans,  and  at  last,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Iretmss  rif 
this  race  with  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  reirn  <4 
Elizabeth),  into  the  family  of  the  Howards,  by  whom  h  i« 
still  retained. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 
Arundel  castle  was  held  and  garrisoned  by  the  latter.  It 
was,  however,  taken  by  I»rd  Hopton  in  1643,  surrendering 
to  him  at  the  first  summons ;  and  two  months  after  wa«  ih 
suddenly  retaken  by  Sic  William  Waller.  Prom  that  time 
it  continue<l  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  until  it  wnj 
restored  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  its  antient  mogr.). 
ficence.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  old  building  wis 
demolished  on  this  occasion.  The  modem  parta  are  in  tiM 
Gothic  style,  built  of  free-stone ;  and  stones  of  a  brown 
cast  were  selected,  in  order  to  aooord  better  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  antient  fabric. 

The  castle  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  by  a 
deep  ditch.  The  entrance  gateway,  antientlv  defended  by 
a  drawbridge  and  a  portcuUiSp  was  built  by  BicWd  Fuialaft 
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Bplendid  lAmy  uiA  ea!niiel»  x^tunaa  to  lAAdon,  lad  w«8 
received  by  the  king  wi4i  peeoliar  marks  of  fkTOUr.  A 
Journal,  or  Relaiiont  m  it  was  eaUed,  of  the  oeeurrences 
which  took  place  in  this  vojage,  waa  published  in  the 
•uoeeeding  year  by  William  Crowne,  gent,  &  book  now  of 
extreme  rari^ :  a  copy  i»  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libnuy  at 
the  British  Museum. 

In  1637  the  Earl  of  Anmdel  was  apoointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  raised  for  the  reauction  of  those  who 
opposed  the  liturgy  and  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards first  commissioner  for  a  new  treaty.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  steward  of  the  royal  household ;  and  in  1640 
nominated .  general-in-chief  of  the  country  south  of  Trent. 
The  violence,  however,  which  marked  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  all  public  affairs, 
and  prevented  the  effect  of  both  his  civil  and  military  com- 
missions. One  of  its  first  measures  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Straffi)rd,  at  whose  trial  Arundel  presided  as 
liOrd  High  Steward,  with  a  judgment  and  impartiality  which 
was  admired  by  all  parties.  It  fell  also  to  his  lot  to  be  de- 
puted to  give  the  royal  assent  to  those  two  fatal  bills  which 
cost  Charles  his  crown  and  his  lifie,  and  deluged  the  country 
in  blood ;  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  and  that  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved but  by  its  own  consent. 

In  June,  1641,  he  presented  a  petition,  supported  by  an- 
other firom  several  peers  of  great  influence,  oeseeching  the 
king  to  restore  him  to  the  dukedom ;  but  Charles,  for  some 
unknown  reasons,  would  favour  him  no  fUrther  than  by  the 
grant  of  a  patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Disgusted 
by  this  half  measure,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadfUl  storm 
which  was  then  gathering,  he  determined  to  c^uit  bis  coun- 
try, and  the  Idng  favoured  his  design  by  appointing  him  to 
escort  the  queen  s  mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  queen  dowager 
of  France,  to  end  there  her  sorrowfiil  days  in  security.  His 
family  accompanied  him,  and  he  returned  alone  early  in  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  in  England  till  February, 
When  the  king  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  leaving  it, 
by  deputing  him  to  attend  to  HoUana  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Maiy,  who  had  been  married  in 
the  preceding  summer  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
returned  no  more.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, he  went  to  Antwerp ;  and  from  thence,  leaving  there 
hia  countess,  whom  he  never  met  again,  to  Spa.  He  wan- 
dered slowly  over  most  parts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  settled  at 
Padua,  where  he  died  October  the  4th,  1646.  His  body 
was  brought  to  England,  and  buried  at  Arundel. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel's  character  has  been  drawn  a(  con- 
siderable length  by  two  writers,  one  at  least  of  eminence, 
the  Earl  of  Clar^don  and  Sir  Edward  Walker.  Both 
agree  that  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  but  that 
he  was  more  learned  in  men  and  manners  than  in  books. 
Clarendon  says,  his  expenses  were  without  any  measure, 
and  always  exceeded  his  revenue. 

Sir  Edward  Walker  remarks,  '  He  was  the  greatest  fa- 
Tourer  of  arts,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  designs,  carving* 
building,  and  the  like,  that  this  age  haUi  produced ;  his 
collections  of  designs  being  more  than  of  any  person  living, 
and  his  statues  equal  in  number,  value,  and  antiquity,  to 
those  in  the  houses  of  most  princes ;  to  gain  which  he  had 
persons  many  years  employed  both  in  Italy,  Greece*  and  so 

generally  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  rarities  were  to  be 
ad.  His  paintings,  likewise,  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  excellent  masters,  having  more  of  that  exquisite 
painter,  Hans  Holbein,  than  are  in  the  world  besides ;  and 
ne  had  the  honour  to  be  Uie  first  person  of  quality  that  set 
a  value  on  them  in  our  nation ;  and  so,  the  first  person  that 
brought  in  uniformity  in  building,  and  was  chief  commis- 
sioner to  see  it  performed  in  London,  which,  since  that  time, 
has  added  exceedingly  to  the  beauty  of  that  city.* 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1614,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del* s  palace  in  the  Stran<C  near  London,  and  his  country 
retreat  at  Albury  in  Surrey,  were  resorted  to  by  men  of 
talents.  He  maintained  Franciscus  Junius  and  Oughtred 
the  mathematioian ;  he  patronized  Inigo  Jones  and  Van- 
dyke ;  and  brought  over  Wenceslaus  HoUar,  the  first  en- 
graver of  merit*  and  encouraged  him  in  England ;  and  he 
employed  Nicholas  Stoneb  ho  Soeur,  and  Fanelli,  the  first 
who  jpractisod  their  art  of  sculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
was  uom  the  example  and  recommendation  of  Lord  Arun- 
del, and  encouragea  by  VilUers,  who  we3  glad  to  make  the 
king  a  competitor  in  purchases,  that  Charles  L  w«a  origi- 
Jly  iAduoed  to  study  and  encourago  the  aita. 


When  Lord  AsnodM  determined  tD  oolleet  a  pOmj  of 
statuary,  bo  retained  two  men  of  letters  fiir  that  pumxe. 
The  well-known  John  Evelyn  was  sent  to  Rom«»,  ana  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty  undertook  a  hasaidoits  jour- 
ney to  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Moiea.  In  the  UUoos  of 
Paros  and  Delos,  Petty*a  indefktigable  reseaiehea  had  been 
rewarded  with  ample  success,  when,  on  his  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  opposite 
Samos,  and  escaped  only  with  his  life.  At  Smyrna  he 
acquired  man^  marbles  of  great  value,  naiticularly  the 
celebrated  Pjsnan  Chronicle.  Still  the  jeaoousy  of  Villier* 
was  active  in  interrupting  Lord  Arundel's  pursuit,  and 
the  delight  oF  his  retired  hours.  Sir  Thomas  Koe,  then  am- 
bassador at  the  Porte,  and  consequently  obedient  to  the 
minister,  was  directed  to  purchase  beyond  Potty's  abibty. 
and  tb  withhold  fh>m  him  every  assistance  in  his  diploma  uc 
capacity  which  he  dared  not  openly  refhse, 

Ixn^  Arundel  having  assembled  in  his  gaUeirhls  various 
acquisitions  firom  Greece  and  Rome,  adopted  the  foUowing 
ananeement  of  his  marbles:  the  statues  and  busts  were 
piacea  in  the  gallery;  the  inscribed  marbles  were  inserted 
mto  the  waU  of  the  garden  of  Arundel  House ;  and  the 
inferior  and  mutilated  statues  decorated  the  garden  it^etf. 
We  learn  from  cataloguoe,  that  the  Arundelian  coOecUoc 
when  entire,  contained  37  statues,  128  busts,  and  2^0  in- 
scribed mariiles,  exclusive  of  sarcophagli  altaiSt  and  Crag- 
ments,  and  the  inestimable  gems. 

Peacham,  in  his  Compleat  Gentleman  (the  second  editir«n 
of  which  was  published  in  1634)t  says, '  I  cannot  but  with 
much  reverence  mention  the  every  way  right  honourable 
Thomas  Howard,  lord  hlffh  marshal  of  England,  as  great 
for  his  noble  patronage  or  arts  and  antient  learning,  as  fur 
his  birth  and  place ;  to  whose  liberal  charges  and  magr.i* 
ficence  this  angle  c^the  world  oweth  the  first  sight  of  Gretrk 
and  Roman  statues,  with  whose  admired  presence  he  began 
to  honour  the  gardens  and  galleries  of  Arundel  House,  acd 
hath  ever  since  continued  to  transplant  old  Greece  intu 
England.* 

In  1 642,  when  Lord  Arundel  left  his  country.  Lord  Or- 
fbrd  says  he  transported  himself  and  his  collection  lo  Ant- 
werp :  Dallaway  says  (what  was  no  doubt  the  truth)  thai 
his  gems,  cabinet  pictures,  and  curiosities,  only  were  re- 
moved. He  adds,  *  In  the  general  confiscation  made  by  the 
parliament,  the  pictures  and  statues  remaining  at  Arundel 
House  were  in  some  measure  included.  Many  were  obtained 
bv  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  ambaasador  to 
Cfromwell,  and  sent  into  Spain,  with  tne  wrecks  of  the  n>)al 
collection.* 

When  Lord  Arundel  died,  he  divided  his  pexsonal  estate 
between  his  eldest  and  second  surviving  sons*  Henry  Fre- 
derick Lord  Maltravers,  and  William,  afterwards  Viscount 
Stafford.  Henry,  second  son  of  the  former  and  sixth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  the  elder  share,  and  in  1667,  in- 
fluenced by  the  previous  recommendations  of  Selden  at 
well  ^  Evelyn,  eave  a  part  of  his  moiety  (the  inscribed 
marbles)  to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  the  remainder  de- 
scended to  his  son  Henry,  the  seventh  duke,  and  were  aficr* 
wards  mostly  possessed  by  his  divorced  wife. 

Arundel  House  and  gardens  were  converted  into  streets 
about  the  year  1678,  when  it  was  determined  to  dispose  U 
the  statues  by  sale.  It  was  proposed  by  the  agents  to  sell 
the  whole  collectively,  but  no  purchaser  could  be  found.  A 
division  was  in  consequence  made.  One  portion,  eonsistinc 
principally  of  busts,  was  purchased  by  I^rd  Pembrtski' : 
these  are  now  at  WUton.  A  second  waa  purchased  b>  Su^ 
WilUam  Fermor  (the  father  of  the  first  Eari  of  Pomfhrt  w 
who  removed  them  to  hia  seat  at  Saston  Neston  in  Nonr.- 
amptonshire,  where  such  as  were  capable  of  being  repaired 
had  their  defects  amended  and  suppUed  by  one  Gael  fi,  an 
artist  who  misconceived  the  (^laracter  and  attitude  of  almost 
every  statue  he  attempted  to  make  perfect,  and  mined  the 
greater  number  of  those  which  he  waa  permitted  to  tonrh. 
Henrietta  Louisa,  countess  dowager  of  Pomfiet,  in  1 755. 
transferred  these  marbles  also  to  &e  University  of  Oiibid. 
where  they  became  again  united  to  the  inseribed  marhWs. 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Aat> 
queries,  made  in  1 758,  says  that  many  of  the  broken  statuea. 
which  were  thought  not  worth  repairing,  were  begged  by 
one  Boyden  Cuper,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  tlieamily, 
and  removed  by  him  to  decorate  a  piece  of  garden^giouod 
which  he  had  taken  onpoiite  Semenet  Weter^te^  in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth;  a  pi«co  of  leeort  Ibr  dtiteoa  tad  olhtre 
m  holyday-tuoe,  a&d  long  aflenfacdi  known  ^Uwiiame  of 
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Cu|Mr*t  OmMm^  Hera  ftmy  eontiinied  tfll  about  the  year 
1717,  when  Mr<  Jobfi  Freeman,  of  Fawley  Court,  near  Hen- 
ley, in  Oafbidshim,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beacons* 
field,  in  Bnckinghamshiie,  happening  to  see  them,  and 
obsenring  tfomelhing  masterly  in  the  deeigna  and  drapery  of 
several,  and  that  they  were  fragmenti  of  Tery  canons  ^eoes 
of  sculpture,  agreed  for  ihb  parehase  of  them  at  tiie  price  of 
75/.  One  moiety  of  these  went  to  Beaoonsfield,  and  the  other 
to  Fawley  Court.  A  few  statues  and  broken  fragments 
were  given  to  a  Mr.  Arundel,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  rented  a  waste  piece  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  rivers  whieh  afterwsxds  became  a  timber-yard ; 
one  or  two  of  these  were  subsequently  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  and  went  to  Chiswick  House.  A  few  elegant 
remains  were  carried  to  Mrs.  Templets  seat  at  Moor  Park« 
near  Fsmham,  in  Surrey.  Various  other  fragments,  which 
were  not  thought  worth  removing,  were  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish and  foundations  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Norfolk  Street,  and  the  other  buildings  on  the  gardens. 
Several  of  these,  including  a  feW  trunks  of  statues,  dug  up 
&t  a  later  time,  were  sent  down  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
seat  at  Worksop  Manor. 

The  divorced  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  the  busts  and 
>tatues  were  sold,  also  possessed  the  cameos  and  intaglios, 
ind  bequeathed  them,  at  her  death,  to  her  second  husband, 
*»Lr  John  Grermaine.  His  widow.  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaioe, 
irho  valued  them  at  10,000/.,  offered  them,  about  1755,  for 
;bat  price  to  the  curators  of  the  British  Museum,  who  Were 
lot  in  a  situation  to  bestow  so  large  a  sum  upon  the  pur- 
rhase ;  and  finally  gave  them  to  her  niece.  Miss  Beauclerk, 
ipon  her  marriage  with  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom 
.hey  passed  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
ure  now  known  by  the  name  ot  the  Marlborough  Gems. 

Sir  VTilliam  Howard,  when  afterwards  Lord  Stafford,  sue- 
«cded  to  a  house  built  for  Ua  metber,  the  Geuntess  of 
\rundel,  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  1638.  It  stood  near  Buck- 
Dgham  date,  and  was  called  Tart  Hall.  The  second  share 
>f  Lord  Arundel's  Curiosities  Was  deposited  there,  and  pro- 
luced,  at  a  sale  In  17^0,  8851/.  19#.  11|</.,  and  the  house 
ras  soon  after  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  information 
appears  upon  the  minUtes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A  single  article,  an  ebony  cabinet,  painted  by  Polenberg  and 
Vsm  Bassan,  was  purchased  by  tho  Sari  of  Oxford  for  310/. 

Dr.  Mead  bouani  at  this  sale  Lord  Arundel's  favourite 
>ronae  head  of  l^mer,  which  is  introduced  Into  his  portrait 
>y  Vandyke;  at  Dr«  Mead's  sale  it  was  purchased  for  136/. 
>y  Lord  fcxeter,  who  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
t  is  now  considered  as  a  head  of  Pindar. 

Lord  Orford  says»  the  ooina  and  medals  of  the  Arundel 
:oUection  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas»  Earl  of  Win- 
belsea,  and  ih  1690  wetv  sold  by  hia  executors  to  Mr.  Tho- 
nas  Hall. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  Arundel 
Collection  now  at  Oxford  were  obtainea,  as  haa  been  already 
loticed,  at  Smyrna,  where  Gassendi  says  the  celebrated 
Peiresc,  who  was  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  had  first 
iiscovered  them.  Accmtling  te  this  account,  one  Samson, 
Peire&c's  factor,  had  paid  fifty  crowns  for  the  curiosities, 
>ut  ^e  Turks  having  seiied  on  Samson  and  his  oollection, 
vith  a  view  to  obtain  a  higher  price,  the  Karl  of  Arundel 
tommissioned  Mr.  Petty  to  redeem  the  whole.  They  arrived 
n  England  in  16S7,  soon  alter  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
;ir  Robert  Cotton,  they  were  rareftilly  examined  by  the 
earned  Selden,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  eminent  scho- 
ars.  Sdden,  in  1688,  published  his  Marmora  Arundelli' 
tna,  a  thin  quarto  volume^  in  which  twenty-nine  Greek 
ind  ten  Latin  inscriptions  of  this  coUeetion  are  deciphered 
ind  illustrated.  The  Arundel  inscriptions  were,  at  first,  let 
nto  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  each 
narked  with  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Howard.  They 
rere,  however,  soon  increased  by  the  aeeesaion  of  8elden*s 
>rivate  collection,  and  some  other  donations ;  so  that  the 
rhole  amounted  to  150  inscribed  marbles,  indnding  tablets, 
liters,  pedestals,  tteltt,  and  sepulchral  monuments.  An 
^ition  of  the  whole  waa  now  undertaken,  at  the  desire  of 
>ean  Fell,  by  Mir.  Humphrey  Prideaux,  then  student  of 
L^hrist  Church,  but  aftemarda  dean  of  Nonrich,  which  ap- 
leared  under  the  title  of  Marmora  Ostomeruia,  tx  Aruneki- 
iamt^  Setdemamt^  oHuque  eonjiata;  foL  1676.  They  were 
>dited  with  great  care,  and  illustrated  by  the  annotations  of 
he  editor,  Selden,  Lydiat,  and  others.  This  work  was  re- 
nibUshed  fifty-six  years  afterwards  by  Michael  Maittaire, 
index  the  title  of  MannorwnAnmdeU^anohmh  Sekhmano" 


rum^  alliorumgu0  Acadwrna  Oxomend  donatonan;  cum 
vctriis  Commentariis  et  Indicet  Secunda  Editio^  fol.  Lend. 
]  732 ;  with  great  augmentations  as  to  comment.  An  Ap^ 
pendiXt  consisting  of  three  Greek  inscriptions,  subsequently 
given  to  the  Univereity,  was  published  in  1 733,  fol.  In  1 763, 
the  Marmora  OxonieMia  were  again  published  in  a  new 
and  splendid  form,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  by 
Dr.  Richard  Chandler  of  Maedalen  College ;  including  the 
antient  inscriptions  collected  by  Sir  Georse  Wheler  and 
Messieurs  Dawkins,  Bouverie,  and  Wood,  during  their 
travels,  some  which  Dr.  Richaid  Rawlinson  possessed,  and 
a  few  others ;  with  engravings  of  statues,  busts,  and  other 
marbles,  to  the  numlwrof  167  articles,  103  of  which  be- 
longed  to  that  part  of  the  Arundel  Collection  which  the 
countess  dowager  of  Pomfret  had  given  to  the  University. 
The  Greek  inscriptions  of  this  collection,  '  Ad  Chandleri 
exemplar  editee,'  were  separately  published  at  Oxford  in 
1791,  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

The  Arundel  and  Pomfret  marbles  are  at  present  pre- 
served at  Oxford  in  two  rooms  belonging  to  the  publie 
schools,  beneath  the  picture  gallery.  Or  the  Arundel  por- 
tion, that  whieh  the  University  places  at  the  head  of  its 
collection  is  the  Greek  inscription  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Parian  Chrokiclb,  so  called  from  the  supposition  of 
its  having  been  made  in  the  isle  of  Paros  about  n.c.  263. 
Another  inscription  of  interest  is  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  for  the  protection  of  Seleu- 
cus  Callinicus,  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the  temple  oi  Venua 
Stratonicis.  at  Smyrna,  about  B.C.  244. 

Among  the  more  important  marbles  of  the  Pomfinet  do- 
nation are  the  colossal  torso  (for  that  portion  only  is  antique) 
of  a  Minerva  galeata,  restored  as  a  statue  by  Guelfl  ;  a  Ve- 
nus Vestita,  or  Leda  ;  Terpsichore  ;  a  young  Hercules ; 
an  Athlete,  which  has  been  called  Antinous;  a  female 
figure,  unrestored,  of  early  Greek  work ;  and  three  statues 
of  senators,  one  of  which  is  usually  considered  as  Cicero. 
This  last  was  etched  by  Wool  ridge. 

Some  of  the  statues  in  this  collection,  which  have  been 
restored,  as  far  as  the  antient  portions  ^o,  have  no  positive 
attributes  of  the  characters  of  gods,  heroes,  &o.,  which 
Guelfl,  who  restored  them,  made  them  represent  (See 
Dngdale*s  Baronage^  torn.  ii.  p.  277 ;  Lodge's  Portraits  of 
lUuitrimu  Pertonages;  Selden  s  Marmora  Amndelliana^ 
and  the  Marmora  Oxonieiuia  of  Prideaux,  Maittaire,  and 
Dr. Chandler;  Qoaaiendi'B  Life  qfPeirem;  Gough's  ^rfYt'M 
Tbpogr,,  vol.  ii.  p.  127  ;  Lord  Orford's  Aneod  (/  Paintings 
edit.  1786,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  and  Dallaway's  Anecd,  qf  tha 
Arts  in  England.} 

ARUNDO,  a  genus  of  grasses,  in  which  a  number  of 
useful  species  was  once  comprehended ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  views  of  botanists  regarding  the  limits  of 
genera,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  Arundo  Donax,  and  the 
species  most  neariy  agreeing  with  it.  These  are  grasses  of 
considerable  size,  sometimes  acquiring  a  woody  stem,  and 
found  only  in  the  Warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Kunth 
defines  the  genus,  as  now  limited,  by  the  following  charao' 
ters : — Spikelets,  each  containing  from  two  to  five  nowerets, 
which  are  distant  firom  each  other*  arranged  in  two  ranks, 
hermaphrodite,  the  uppermost  being  withered ;  glumes  two, 
sharp-pointed,  channelled,  and  keeled,  nearly  equal,  mem- 
branous, as  long  aa  the  flcrwerets,  and  at  some  distance  from 
each  other ;  pslesD  two,  membranous ;  the  lowermost  slit  at 
the  end,  with  a  very  short  beard  between  the  sides  of  the 
slit,  covered  externally,  especially  at  the  lower  end  and 
rachis,  with  very  long  silky  hairs. 

Arundo  Donax,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cau- 
casus, Egypt,  and  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  largest  grasses  that 
we  have  m  cultivation ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it,  in  rich 
soil,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  with  leaves  aa  broad  and  as  Ions 
as  the  bhde  of  a  emul  sword.  A  beautifully  variegatea 
variety  is  that  which  is  usually  seen  in  gardens. 

Arumlo  arenaria,  the  sea  reed,  or  marrum-grass,  a  dwarf 
plant  which  pierces  the  sand-banks  on  the  shores  of  the 
north  of  Europe  wi^  its  tough  subterranean  stems,  and 
which  thus  converts  them  into  living  barriers  against  the 
inroads  of  the  ooean,  diiert  a  little  from  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  Arundo,  and  is  called  by  modem  botanists 
Ammapfdla  antndinatea.  It  is  a  Tsry  rigid  plant,  with 
bluish  rotled-up  leaves,  and  a  stem  two  or  three  feet  high, 
terminated  by  a  dense  tuft  of  flowers. 

Arundo  pkragnriteg,  the  common  reed,  now  forms  the 
genus  pRXAevrrsa,  which  see. 

ARUSPEX.    [See  Harvbpxx.1 
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ARVA,  tha  most  northern  circle  of  the  kittfcilom  of 
H.,iiKurv.  anil  ooe  of  llie  tliirteen  which  rompow  the  pro- 
viiu'ti  nf  the  Lircrlor-DiinuW.  It  is  utiiated  between  tlie 
49tli  and  50th  degrees  of  N.  latilude.  and  liouTided  on  the 
MBt,  nortb,  and  north-vest  by  Gollcia.  It  has  a  luKsce  of 
7r>2  iquere  miles ;  cantains  five  mairket-tawni  Bad  ninety- 
twu  villBKes.  and  d'.OOO  inhahitants,  of  whom  130"  are 
Jews.  It  occupies  hMher  ground  than  anjr  other  circle  in 
Hungacv.  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  unproductive  por- 
tims,  bein^  interceded  in  all  directions  by  oflieia  of  tiie 
srbiLi  Ciii'patliian  ranjie.  which  fiirnis  its  northern  frontier. 
Ofihcflftv-two  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  rise  in  this  nircle, 
t  e  |)rinci|ial  are  the  White  and  Black  Ar^aa :  the  former 
tl  iws  into  the  luiter,  whiib  has  a  fiill  of  eighty  four  feet 
in  every  live  miles,  and  consequeDtly  a  very  i«pid  eutrent. 
Arva  prmluroB  Utile  f:rain  besides  oiits,  on  which  the  inha- 
Utunls  wholly  depend  fur  their  bread ;  hut  its  soil  is  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  cultivation  or  notutoes,  which  are 
esteemed  the  Boeat  flavoured  in  all  tna  kin)^om ;  and 
sufficient  Qb\  is  (trown  to  render  linen  an  article  of  export. 
Its  l^hicf  resource  is  its  extensive  forests,  which  afford  large 
supplies  of  timber  and  fuel,  and  abound  in  hears,  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.  llie  whole  population,  excepting  about 
100  JewH,  is  of  Bohemian- Slavonic,  or  Slowachian  extrac- 
tion. The  capital  of  the  district.  Als6-Kubin,  is  situated  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arva, 
and  has  1100  inhabiUnts.  It  lies  in  49°  14'NMat.«nd 
1 9°  1 9*  E.  long,  ll  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church, 
at  well  as  a  synagogue. 

ARVE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountain*  of  Savoy, 
Sows  to  the  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  RhOne  just  belov  Ge- 
neva.   Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles. 

The  source  of  the  Ar'^e  is  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  ihe  valley  of  Chamouni ;  but  ita  watert 
are  chietly  derived  ft'om  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  north- 
ern face  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  eiraumstance 
causes  a  difference  in  the  temperatore  of  the  river,  at 
farent  diilances  from  its  source,  the  water  growing  wanner 
the  farther  it  flows ;  aiul  leadi  also  to  a  duly  alteration  in 
the  temperature  at  the  same  place.  TIm  meltingoftheano* 
goeion  faster  durine  tbeday,Bnd  so  produces  a  more  abund- 
ant flow  of  water,  which  is  less  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere  than  when  the  current  is  smaller,  and,  besides, 
tills  water  traverses  the  lower  country  during  the  coldneu  of 
the  night.  These  two  causes  produce  a  lensible  difRHence 
in  the  temperature  of  the  river  near  the  mouth.  From  day- 
break in  the  month  of  August  the  waters  near  the  mouth 
have  been  observed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
tlia  morning  (Ihe  difference  being  about  2°  of  Reaumur,  or 
4° .  9  of  Fahrenheit) ;  the  alteration  is  efected  by  the  arrival 
at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed  the  preceding  day  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  From  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  the 
temperature  rises  till  ten  at  night,  and  then,  aiVir  remaining 
statuinary  for  a  time,  it  falls  again. 

The  current  of  the  Arva  is  so  rapid,  that,  for  some  time 
after  it  enters  the  Rh&ne,  its  Tatars  do  not  mingle  with 
those  of  that  Hvar ;  and  at  times,  so  great  has  been  its 
lence,  that  it  has  impeded  the  course  of  the  RhOne,  coi 
the  waters  of  the  latter  to  flow  hackinto  the  Uka  of  Geneva, 
and  uiven  to  the  water-wheats  of  the  mills  on  its  ban 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  ooromonlf  n 
iEnq/dopidie  Mit/todiqut.) 

ARVrCOLA,  in  zoology,  a  ganna  of  Bodentia.    [See 

CjUtPAQNOL.] 

ARZAMAS,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Russian 
province  of  N^ni  or  Nishni,  Novgorod,  lias  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  (he  Arsba  and  Tesha,  seventy-two  miles  south  ol 
N.  Novgwod,  the  principal  capital.  Though  the  population 
scarcely  exceeds  SOOO  souls,  the  town  contains  twenty 
lurches,  boeides  a  monaitery  and  convent.  It  is  dirty  and 
il-huilt ;  the  inhabitants  are,  however,  an  industrious  and 
thriving  race  of  men,  and  independently  ol  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  soap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron 
wares,  are  exteniirely  concerned  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the 
fcraithennina,  or  blue  dotb.  whieh  is  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  Russian  women.  They  likewise  export  linen,  sail- 
doth,  and  other  doroeitio  products  to  Hoaeow  and  St.  Peters- 
bursb ;  and  the  crown  has  a  large  manufactory  of  potashes 
in  the  town.  It  contains  between  1400  and  1500  houses, 
and  lies  in  s;°  31'  N.  lat-  and  43°  13'  E.  long.  Ariamas 
ia  connected  with  the  imall  town  of  Veshna  by  means  of  a 
oridge  aeroas  the  Tasba,  and  their  united  population  amount* 
W  betwean  7OO0  and  ao<»0. 


A  S 

AS,  amongthe  antient  Romans,  vaa  a  weight,  eootisting 
..  tueh'e  laieite  or  ounces ;  il  was  alM  called  b'Aro,  libtl'a, 
and  pfido,  or  the  pound.  Filiscus  ll^xicon  Jnliq.  Rom) 
gives  iu  etymology  from  the  Greek  Sit,  used  in  the  Doric 
dialect  fcf  tk.  signifying  an  inlager  or  whole,  one  entire 
thing;  but  we  can  find  no  authority  for  this  word  J.j 
Others,  as  we  learn  from  Biidnus  iDe  Atte  et  partibuitiM. 
lib.  V.  Bvo.  Lugd.  ISil.  p.  US),  have  more  oorreciiy  con- 
eiJered  A»  to  be  equivalent  to  j£s,  a  piece  of  afffti  or  hrau. 
(Vsrro  L.  L.  V.  36,  Spengd.) 

At,  Aatit,  or  Attariui  (Eckhel,  Doclrina  Xum.  Ftt. 
torn  V.  p.  2)  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin  of 
copper,  or  ralhar  of  mixed  meial.  which  varied  both  ui 
wei);ht  and  comp^isition  at  diSerent  period*  of  lUeCommoii- 

wealth;  but  which  originally  acludlly   weighed  a   i ■■ 

whence  it  was  called  At  Ubralit.   and  r ' — 


[TUi  Ai  wdgbS  an*  inlB.1 

The  first  coinage  of  tliis  description,  according  ts  Ftiuv 
<hb.  xviii.  c.  i ;  xxxUL  c.  13),  took  place  in  the  r«ign  of  Se.- 
Wus  TuUus,  which,  if  Sir  I&oao  Kewton':!  ehn)ni4o|CT  of 
Rome  is  adopted,  would  be  about  the  year  h.C.  440,  or  i*7 
on  other  authority.  The  first  Asset  of  Tullus  had  tbc 
figure  of  a  hull.  lam,  boar,  or  sow  upon  them. 

Vano  {D«  Be  Suttica,  lib.  il  c.  1>,  Pliny,  and  Mntairh, 
{Poplicola,  edit  Bryan,  torn.  i.  p.  sas)  aatert  that  the 
most  antient  Asaas  were  so  marked.  This,  in  fact,  aoconl- 
ing  to  the  two  lost  writers,  was  the  origin  of  the  trrm 
pgcunia,  as  used  for  money,  a  word  derived  IhnB  pre»t, 
cattle ;  and  also  of  the  term  peeulium. 

The  next  in  point  of  anliquiiv  to  the  Ai  whidi  bote  the 
firure  of  an  animal,  ikconsidered  by  Plnkerton  to  he  Ibe  \» 
whioh  was  slam^  vith  the  two  bced  bead  oT  Janu  en  vaa 


A  S 


42» 
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■kle,  and  the  pfow  of  a  ship  on  the  other.  See  Pinkertons 
Essay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  lUO,  who  adoplB  his  opinion  of 
this  being  the  second  Ab  in  point  of  antiquity,  from  a  manu- 
script Dissertation  tm  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  early  Coins » 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Combe.  Ovid,  in  his  EMti, 
expressly  alludes  to  the  As  thus  marked ;  and  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  3).  The  head  of  Janus  was  usually  so 
accotiipanied,  because,  according  to  an  old  fiible.  Saturn 
arrived  in  Italy  by  sea. 

**  *  Malta  qoidrn  didici :  ivd  cur  navnlh  in  are 

Alterm  vUniaU  ast,  alierm  toma  Uonw  ? 
Notoire  om  dupliei  yoam*  In  lm«i{io«,'  dixit* 

Ni  vettu  i|iM  dm  exteQuahsaei  opua. 
CaoMa  latit  attperast :  Ttttcnm  nit«  wnit  la  uuMm 
Abi«  ptramto  tiMtK  orbc  Dvim." 

Or.  toiU,  UU  L  S99-S34. 


[Weight 


4000  ^iiM.] 


The  figfures  on  this  coin  will  explain  the  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  boys  in  tossing  up— ^:api/a  cnU  nairim, '  heads 
or  ship.'    (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.) 

The  earliest  Asses  were  cast,  probabW  in  imitation  of  the 
Etruscan  coins,  which  the  Romans,  in  this  instance,  appear 
to  have  copied.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  even 
four  Asses  united  together,  as  they  were  taken  firom  the 
mould  or  matrix,  in  which  many  were  cast  at  once.  In  most 
of  the  Asses  preserved  in  our  cabinets,  the  edge  shows  evi- 
dently where  Uiey  were  severed  from  each  other,  and  where 
the  piece  at  the  mouth  of  the  mould  was  cut  off.  From 
being  cast,  it  will  be  judged  that  they  are  not  very  correctly 
axecL  As  the  As  fell  in  weight,  the  smaller  divisions  were 
not  cast,  but  struck.  ,     ^.         ..    , 

Aoooiding  to  Pliny,  the  As  continued  of  its  original 
weight  till  the  first  Punic  war,  when,  the  treasury  of  the 
ctate  being  exhausted,  it  was  reduced  to  two  ounces. 
Tbia*  however,  is  improbable,  and  is  confuted  by  the 
ooiaa  themsielves;  since  we  find  Asses  of  all  wei^ts, 
fiQm  the  pound  downward  to  Pliny's  two  ounces.  The 
Aa  must,  therefoie»  he  says,  have  gradually  diminished 


to  ten  ounces,  to  eight,  to  six.  to  four;  and  when  the 
size  was  so  much  reduced,  still  more  gradual  diminu- 
tions must  have  taken  place  to  three,  and  to  two  ounces. 
One  or  two  of  the  pieces  which  remain  might  even  imply 
that  the  decrease  was  more  slow,  to  eleven,  to  ten,  to  nine, 
&c.,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  the  As  nor  its  parts 
were  ever  correctly  adjusted  as  to  size,  so  that  the  marks 
upon  them  only,  not  their  comparative  magnitude,  distin- 
guish the  divisions. 

The  middle  of  the  first  Punic  war  being  about  the  year 
of  Rome  502,  or  b.c.  250,  supposing  Pliny  to  be  correct, 
would  be  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  As  to  two  ounces. 

Pliny  adds,  that  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Q.  Fa- 
bius  was  dictator,  and  the  Romans  were  pressed  bv  Hanni- 
bal, the  As  was  further  reduced  to  one  ounce.  This  event 
is  ascribed  to  the  537th  year  of  Rome,  or  B.C.  215,  being 
thirty-six  years  after  the  former  change.  He  adds,  again, 
that,  by  the  Papirian  law.  Asses  of  naif  an  ounce  were 
coined.  Mox  is  the  word  which  Pliny  uses  to  indicate 
the  time  of  this  change.  A.  Papirius  Turdus,  who  was 
tribune  B.C.  1 78,  is  suggested  bv  Plains  (ii.  343)  as  pos- 
sibly the  author  of  this  law ;  but  Eckhel  (Doctr,  Num» 
Vet,  vol.  V.  p.  5)  considers  the  time  uncertain.  This 
weight  of  the  As,  however,  continued  till  Pliny*8  time,  and 
long  after. 

Rnkerton  offers  the  following  sketch  of  a  plan  to  deter- 
mine the  ages  of  the  different  sorts  of  Asses  from  their 
weight : — ^The  Aslibralis,  coined  by  Tullus,  with  the  figures 
of  oxen,  &c.,  about  167  years  after  Rome  was  buift,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  B.C.  460;  As  libralis, 
with  Janus  and  prow«  400 ;  the  As  of  ten  ounces.  300 ; 
eight,  290 ;  six,  280 ;  four,  270 ;  three,  260 ;  two,  according 
to  Pliny,  250 ;  one,  also  from  Pliny,  214.  But  this  scheme 
is  conjectural,  at  least  down  to  B.C.  250,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intended  rather  for  the  amusement  of  the  collector, 
than  as  instruction  to  the  sober  inquirer. 

The  As  libralis  with  the  head  Of  Janus  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  now  found  of  the  As,  previous  to  its  being  reduced 
to  two  ounces ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  fbrm  to 
have  been  of  long  duration. 

The  exact  period  when  the  parts  of  the  As  were  first 
given,  in  their  proportions  of  weight  and  value,  is  not  now 
ascertainable ;  but  the  best  authors  on  numismatic  science 
agree  that  the  time  was  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  first  coinage  of  the  As. 

The  coined  divisions  of  the  As  were  the  semis,qmncunx9 
trienst  ^uadrans  or  tenmdus,  sextans,  and  undo,  lliere  were 
other  divisions  of  the  As  by  weight,  which  it  ma/  be  proper 
to  enumerate  concisely.  These  were  the  deunx  of  eleven 
ounces,  the  dextans  of  ten,  the  dodrans  of  nine,  the  bos  of 
eight,  the  septunx  of  seven,  the  sescuncia  of  an  ounce  and  a 
hsdf,  and  the  semunoia  of  half  an  ounce.  But  none  of  these 
have  been  found  in  a  coined  form  in  numismatic  cabinets ; 
they  are  therefore  universally  considered  to  have' been 
nomiiud  sums.  Indeed  it  is  clear  they  would  not  be 
wanted.  fi>r6+5~il  ;  6+4  =  10;  6+3  =  9:  so  that  these 
nominal  sums  were  made  up  of  the  real  coins  by  adding 
them.* 

The  Semis,  Semissis,  or  Semi^As,  half  the  As,  or  six  unci», 
was  of  various  types,  but  always  marked  with  an  S.  The 
one  here  engraved  represents  a  fijmale  head  on  one  side, 
with  a  strigil  behind,  or  perhaps  a  hook  for  reaping  or  other 
agricttltnial  purposes,  and  a  head  of  Pallas  on  the  other : 
the  S,  at  length,  occurs  on  both  sides.  Mionnet  {De  la 
Rarete  et  du  Prix  des  MidaiUes  Romaines,  torn.  L  p.  5) ; 
and  Akerman  {Descr.  Cat,  qf  Rare  and  unedited  Roman 
Coins,  voL  L  pp.  6,  7)  have  enumerated  many  different 
varieties.  See  also  Rasche  {Lexicon  Rei  Num,  v.  Se- 
missis). 

The  QuineunXt  the  division  of  five  ounces  or  portions  of 
the  As,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  All  the  other  portions 
of  the  As  have  been  copied  for  the  present  work  fh>m 
original  coins  in  the  Briudi  Museum ;  but  the  Quincunx, 
it  is  believed,  exists  in  no  cabinet  at  present  in  this  countr>'. 

Our  present  representation  of  it  has  been  copied  from  a 
work  entitled  De  Nwnrnis  aliquot  tereis  uncialibus  Epis- 
tola,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Zelada,  4to.  Rom.  1778,  a  volume 

*  horM0  (Jtn  Poet,  L  38o^  nyi,  the  Boman  youth  leun  to  dHde  f lie  Aa 
into  a  hondred  paTta : 

'  Roman!  pueti  longii  ratioDllMia  Aman 
DUeimt  m  partes  eentam  dULueeze.' 

TouA\Ay  tUi  panagB  bae  a  reftnnoe  to  a  cntmiBial  dlvWoa  of  the  Ae,  then 
in  nee. 


tntmg  tho  pMMigei  already  quoted  fiotn  Plinj. 


0  A^ 

The  Qnliieiinz  hen  given  npraMntt,  on  cm  tide,  & 
bearded  head;  uid,  on  tbe  other,  k  buckler,  or  ^ieli], 
beating  five  Elobules  od  the  dexter  half,  whicb  iiwlicate  iu 
value.  Another  type  ii  uid  to  repreientk  lort  at  croai  oa 
bath  Hides  j  and  a  third  kind  bu  the  heed  of  Apollo,  vitb 
the  Dioecuri  on  honebeok,  on  the  rererae,  ena  the  woni 
ROHAi  both  theie  elio  beer  the  globulef.  The  lut- 
mentioDed  type  u  pteeened  in  the  Impenal  Ckbiset  el 
Vienna. 

It  is  poseible,  hoverer,  that  this  vhich  we  have  engrave 
may  not  be  a.  geniUDe  Roman  Quincunx;  other  cities  in 
Italy  and  Magna  Onecla  had  their  own  Ajmm,  end  tht-ir 
divisions,  marked  in  the  EBtne  manner  as  IbMe  of  Room 
herself,  (Compare  Ettkhel, u(  eupr.  p.  11 — 13.)  Thcieare 
usually  called.  In  contradistinction,  Italian  Aues,  Sacb 
were  those  of  Velitts,  Tudertia,  Luceiia,  Pi^Mltmia.  Fenor- 
mus,  FfeEtum,  &c. 

The  Trieru  was  the  third  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  four 
unciea.  The  type  here  engraved  bears  a  dolphin  aa  on* 
side  with  the  sttigit  abore :  on  the  Othef  ii  a  tbHbdefboU. 


IWtight  1S71  (niM.1 
Four  globules,  or  pellet*,  to  indicate  iu  nlue,  oeftir  on  both 
sides.  Other  ^pes  will  U  Aniad  imumerateA  in  Mionnet 
pupr,  pp.  f.  8) :  and  Akerman  (pp.  Ifl,  II).  Erkhri 
says,  the  head  of  Pallas  was  very  freqnenl  upon  the  Trientn 
IDoclr.  Vet.  Num.  loOL  ».  n,  IS),  Phny  says  (xxxiU.  3) 
that  both  the  Triene  and  the  Quadrans  bore  the  type  ofa  ship. 
The  Quadranf  was  the  fcurth  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  ttire« 
nncim.  The  typei  of  this  were  varieus  alw  (Raadw,  LfT. 
Rei  Num.  v.  Quadrans) ;  but  the  vahie  of  the  cote  was 
uniformly  denoted  by  three  globnlefi.  OntteQaadrUMben 
represented,  an  open  hand  and  slrigil  oeettr  en  both  Ktea. 


[WtVximpikh] 
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ttcmihof  tlie  l)ilkmg,  vbioh  joios  it  fttnii  tiM  uortb  befc^em 
95**  and  96^  E.  long. ;  and  from  thai  point  tQl  it  leaves 
Asam  at  Goyalpara  (Goalpara)  the  river  is  called  Lohit. 
and  nins  for  about  190  miles  neariy  due  south-west,  and 
afterwards  to  the  south  of  west.  Before  it  takes  the  latter 
Erection  it  divides  into  two  bianohes,  which  afterwards  by 
le-uniting  enclose  an  idand  called  Majholi,  which  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  in  length*  with  an  average  breadth 
of  from  four  to  five.  After  its  branches  have  re-united, 
the  river,  running  W.  by  S.  for  upwards  of  eighty  miles, 
divides  again,  and  here  its  branches  enclose  a  much 
larger  island,  extending,  according  to  report,  five  days' 
journey  in  leng^th  and  one  in  breadth,  which,  however,  seems 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  name,  and  termi- 
nates at  no  great  distance  to  the  east  of  Gowahat  (Gowhatti, 
or  Gohati),  about  80  miles  firom  the  boundary  of  BengaL 
Having  entered  Ben|^  at  Goyalpara,  it  bears  the  name 
of  Brahmapootra  to  its  junction  with  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Ganges^  after  which  the  united  river  is  called  Megna. 
In  the  valley  of  Asam  it  may  run  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
or  for  large  boats,  as  far  as  Sonpura,  twelve  miles  above 
Sadiya,  or  about  the  96th  meridian.   . 

The  tributary  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  valley  are  only  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  their  courses  lie  in  the  plains,  and  only  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  None  of  those 
which  join  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  south  have  a  long 
course ;  the  most  considerable,  as  the  .Noa  (Little)  Dihing, 
Buri  (Great)  Dihing,  and  the  Deyong  run  little  more  than  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  mues.  But  many  of  those 
which  issue  from  the  Himalaya  range  are  very  considerable 
and  bring  down  a  ffreat  volume  of  water,  especially  the 
Dihong,  which  joins  the  Brahmapootra  between  96°  and  96° 
of  long.,  and  is  not  without  reason  supposed  to  be  the  same 
river  which  in  the  table-land  of  Tibet  i»  called  the  Sampoo 
or  Yarou-Zangbo-tsui,  and  not  a  remote  branch  of  the  Ira- 
waddy,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  some  maps.  [See  Brah- 
mapootra.] Farther  to  the  west  it  is  joined  by  another 
large  river,  the  Suban  Shiri,  whose  sources,  however,  like 
those  of  the  Manas  or  Bonash,  which  falls  ioto  it  near  Goy- 
alpara, are  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Asam,  though  not  situated  within  the  tropics,  partakes  of 
the  tropical  clunate,  the  seasons  being  distinguisned  by  the 
abundance  of  rain,  or  the  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
Three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  or  from  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  month  of  February,  may  be  calculated  on  as  clear 
and  dry,  the  sky  during  all  this  period  being  free  from 
clouds ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  perfectly  uncer- 
tain. The  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  1 5th  of  June,  and 
continue  to  the  1 5th  of  September,  when  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  vallev  is  inundated.  These  inundations  are 
chietiy  caused  by  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  from  the  northern  mountains,  which  is  so  im- 
mense as  not  only  to  fill  the  wide  bed  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
but  even  the  channels  of  the  southern  rivers  up  to  the  place 
where  they  issue  from  the  mountains ;  these  latter  rivers 
themselves  contribute  little  to  the  inundation.  When  the 
inundations  begin  to  decrease,  the  climate  is  for  some  time 
unhealthy,  especially  for  foreigners,  but  otherwise  it  seems 
not  to  be  worse  than  the  climate  of  Bengal.  At  the  time  of 
the  inundation  the  inhabited  places  would  be  isolated,  if 
they  were  not  connected  by  causeways,  eight  feet  high  and 
about  eighteen  feet  broad.  These  causeways  are  almost  the 
only  lasting  monuments  of  human  industry  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  in  the  late  unsettled  times  partly  gone  to 
decay. 

The  soil  all  over  the  valley,  except  some  hilly  districts,  is 
alluvial,  and  the  result  of  the  annual  inundations :  it  is  per- 
haps not  exceeded  in  fertility  by  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  Would  doubtless  maintam  twenty  and  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred tiroes  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  were  it 
not  that  the  comparatively  narrow  breadth  of  the  valley  and 
its  position  between  two  very  extensi^'«  mountain  ranges, 
inhabited  by  warlike  and  barbarous  mountaineers,  expose 
its  inhabitants  to  the  continual  incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. To  some  of  them,  as  to  the  Abors,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  per- 
sons are  sent  dmvn  every  season  to  collect  it  In  other 
places,  especially  along  the  upper  Brahmapootra,  the 
mountaineers,  as  the  Mfris  and  the  Khamtis,  have  driven 
out  the  Asamese,  and  settled  in  the  plains.  To  these  causes 
it  must  be  attributed,  that  onlv  a  very  small  nortion  of  this 


fine  valley,  certainly  not  mot*  than  a  hntiditddt  part,  it 
under  cultivation.  But  since  1826  the  Engliab  hftve  un- 
dertaken to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  UnrUnda;  and  ai 
they  have  shown  the  mountaineera  thair  avpariority  m 
arms  in  different  encottnter8»  a  speedy  chaaga  may  sooo  bt 
expected. 

The  rural  economy  of  Asam  resembles  that  of  Bengal, 
three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  land  being  apptopriated  ta 
the  production  of  rice,  which  yields  annually  two  ahandsnt 
crops ;  but  thev  are  not  always  auflloient  to  aavo  the  inha- 
bitants from  famine.  A  kind  of  mustard-aced  is  axten* 
sively  cultivated,  and  chiefly  used  for  making  oU;  the 
quantity  of  sesamum  raised  is  inconsiderabla.  Vihrn. 
barley,  and  millet,  though  they  sueceed  well  in  the  oiort 
elevated  and  drier  districts,  are  not  much  used.  Ttm  cyti- 
sus  cajan  was  formerly  only  cultivated  for  the  rearing  of  the 
lac  insect,  but  now  it  is  grown  for  its  pul>^  other  plana 
being  employed  as  food  for  the  insect  The  moat  eommAn 
pulse  is  tne  hairy*podded  kidney-bean.  BladL  pepper  is 
mdigenous,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  gathered  wtthout 
cultivation.  Other  vegetables,  such  as  long  efaiUea,  an 
raised,  with  choyies,  ginger,  turmeric,  eapsicuma,  onion*, 
and  garlic.  Cocoa-nuts  are  rare,  and  no  palm-wine  ia  made : 
but  oranges  abound,  and  are  indigenous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sadiya;  the  fruit  ia  acid,  bat  not  disagree- 
able, and  the  pulp  of  a  pale  yellow,  like  that  of  the  lime. 
Cotton  is  only  cultivated  by  the  mountaineers  ia  the  south- 
ern hills,  but  silk  is  produced  in  great  quantitiea,  and  je«^m* 
to  succeed  exceedingly  well.  Four  kinds  of  silk-woma  are 
raised,  of  which  that  which  feeds  on  mulbeiry-leaTes  is  not 
very  common.  One  kind,  called  muga^  which  ia  mote 
abundant,  Uves  on  a  species  of  laurus  in  the  open  air,  anil 
the  cocoons  are  gathered  twice  in  each  year,  onee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dry  season  of  a  red*  and  again  towards  th« 
end  of  the  spring  of  a  white  colour.  The  white  is  reckoned 
the  best,  ana  entirely  used  by  the  rich  people  of  the  country. 
The  worms  which  give  the  silk  called  medungori  are  reami 
on  a  tree,  the  botanical  character  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  which  is  planted  for  that  puipose.  The 
worst  kind  of  silk,  called  erendi,  is  reared  on  the  rictnos  ui 
large  quantities,  especially  about  Rungpoor. 

The  botanical  wealth  of  the  valley,  and  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous hill,  has  not  been  examined  by  any  botanist  The 
tea-tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  vicinitv  of  Sadiva,  and  the 
gum-copal  tree  in  the  Naga  hills.  The  caoutchooe  tree  a 
indigenous  throughout  the  country.  The  sugar-cane  tuc- 
ceeds  well,  but  '\&  onlv  cultivated  for  eating.  BeteHeaf, 
areca-nut,  opium,  and  tobacco,  are  plentifhlly  product  in 
every  district,  and  even  in  the  mountains*  which  in  some 
parts  are  covered  with  timber  trees. 

Oxen  and  bufifaloes  are  reared,  but  only  for  the  plough, 
as  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  beef.  Horses  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  asses  are  not  reared  at  all,  which  ia  al«o  the 
case  in  some  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges. 
The  sheep  are  rare,  and  covered  with  hair  instead  of  w(k.I  ; 
goats  are  not  numerous,  but  poultry  abounds  in  e^eiy 
district. 

The  buffalo  is  found  also  in  a  wild  state.  The  elephant 
and  bear  are  only  met  with  in  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  but  deer,  tigers,  and  leo- 
pards abound  in  the  numerous  tree  jungles.  In  some  paru 
the  small  black  long-armed  apes  are  frequent,  and  in  »iime 
rivers  otters  and  river-turtle  of  a  verv  lai^e  sixe.  Fi^h  and 
wild  ducks  are  every  where  plentiful,  ^m  the  mountai:^ 
wax  is  brought  down  in  considerable  quantity. 

Little  is  known  of  the  metallic  wealtib  of  this  eountrt. 
Gold  is  found  in  and  collected  from  the  rivers  flowing  tn-^ 
the  north,  and  a  gold-mine  is  said  to  exist  at  the  junctioa 
of  the  Deyong  with  the  Brahmapootrs,  about  thirty  two 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  iVom  Gowahat  Iron  mines  arr 
found  in  the  Naga  mountains,  and  coal  has  been  diseovcrrd 
in  some  of  the  lower  hills ;  among  which  also  salt-^pnnc:s 
are  found. 

Garnets,  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  wn  found 
in  syenitic  granite  rock*  in  the  mountains  near  the  soum.-» 
of  the  Brahmapootra. 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Camroop,  Asam 
Proper,  and  Sadiya,  of  which  the  first  occupies  the  wetiem 
districts,  fit)m  the  boundary  of  Bengal  to  the  93d  membac  : 
Asam  Proper  is  in  the  middle,  and  extends  to  the  jonctwa 
of  the  Brahmapootra  with  the  Dihong;  and  Sadiya  lies  r» 
the  east  of  it,  and  stretches  to  the  heads  of  the  sacred  n^er. 
Asam  Proper  contains  the  best-cultivated  disCHcta.  and  the 
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from  tUe  dominion  of  the  court  of  Ava,  all  intercourse  with 
that  country  seems  to  have  ceased.  Two  passes  across  the 
Garrow  Hills  connect  Camrup  with  Silhit,  a  province  of 
Bengal,  and  one  of  these  passes  near  the  sanatarium  (or 
invahd  station)  of  Churra  Punje.  The  commercial  inter- 
course of  Asam  at  present  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  with  Bengal,  which  i?  indeed  of  very  little 
importance.  Asam  exports  the  coarbest  kiiitl*  of  ^ilk,  but 
not  in  great  quantity,  and  receives  in  return  bait  and  cotton  ' 
goods  made  at  Dacca ;  having  few  things  to  gi^'e  in  ex- 
change, the  people  of  Asam  pay  for  some  of  these  imported 
commodities  in  gold.  (Buchanan,  Bedford,  Neufville,  and 
Wilcox,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches;  Asiatic  Journal ;  Map 
of  India  East  of  the  Ganges  by  Berghaus.) 

ASAPH,  ST.,  a  city  in  Wales,  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  of  Flint,  on  the  road  from  Holyhead 
to  Chester.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Ches- 
ter, and  217  from  London. 

St.  Asaph  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill  between  the 
rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  of  which  the  former  is  to  the  east  of 
the  city  and  at  some  distance ;  the  latter  (a  turbulent  stream, 
which  fells  into  the  Clwyd  a  little  farther  down)  is  close  to 
the  western  side  of  the  city,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds  of 
the  bishop's  palace.  From  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  St.  Asapli  had  formerly  the  title  of  Llan  Elwy,  or  the 
town  or  city  of  £lwy.  The  main  street  of  the  city,  which  is 
built  with  tolerable  uniformity,  runs  up  the  slope  of  the  hill 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Elwy  (which  has  five  arches)  to 
the  cathedral,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  There 
has  been  some  increase  of  building  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  on  the  north  side,  or  rather 
north-west,  where  a  road  nms  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Elwy  towards  Rhuddlan.  The  place  is,  however,  altogether 
▼ery  small ;  the  whole  parish,  which  is  extensive,  having 
in  1831  only  3144  inhabitants.  There  is  not  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  established  here ;  the 
town  contains  very  few  good  houses ;  and,  excepting  the 
cathedral,  there  is  little  in  it  to  claim  attention,  xhere  is  a 
parish  church  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  near  the  bridge ;  and 
the  bishop  has  a  palace,  large  and  convenient  though  not 
magnificent,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about 
the  close  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  enlarged  by  the  present  bishop,  Carey.  The  deanery- 
is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Elwy,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
bridge.  It  is  quite  new,  having  heen  rebuilt  by  the  present 
dean. 

The  cathedral  is  small,  but  plain  and  neat.  The  original 
structure  was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  bv  a  building  of 
stone.  This  having  been,  in  1282,  burnt  by  the  English 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welch,  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
fer the  see  firom  St  Asaph,  then  an  open  and  defenceless 
village,  to  Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan,  which  was  fortified. 
From  some  eause  or  other,  not  well  ascertained,  the  attempt 
failed,  and  in  1284  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt;  and  tliis  may 
be  considered  as  the  nresent  edifice,  for  the  walls  have  re- 
mained ever  since.  In  1402  the  cathedral  was  burnt  by 
Owen  Gl^ndwfr,  and  only,  the  walls  left  standing.  After 
having  lam  nearly  eighty  years  in  ruins,  it  was  restored  by 
Bishop  Redman,  who  repaired  the  walls  and  put  on  a  new 
roof.  Further  improvements  or  repairs  were  made  by  Bishop 
Owens,  who  filled  the  see  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  but  the 
predominance  of  the  puritan  party  put  a  stop  to  them,  and 
subjected  the  cathedral  and  its  furniture  to  some  injury. 
Further  repairs  were  made  by  Bishops  Glemham  and  Bar- 
row, who  successively  filled  the  see  after  the  Restoration 
(especially  by  the  latter) ;  and  also  by  Bishops  Fleetwood 
(from  1708  to  1714)  and  Wynne  (1714  to  1723).  The  ehoir 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Shiplev  (who  was  bishop 
from  1769  to  1767),  out  of  a  fund  vested  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  for  the  purpose. 

This  edifice  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  in  a  churchyard  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  a 
good  view  of  each  side.  It  is  a  plain  cross  church,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  in  the  centre,  having  a  square  turret 
staircase  at  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  dimensions  are 
as  follows : — 

Length  of  the  church  from  E.  to  W.      .     .     1 78  ft.  in. 

from  the  west  door  to  the  choir       .       84       4 

of  the  choir  .         .         .         .       93        8 

ofthe  cross  aisles  or  transepts  N.  to  S.     108 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles         .     .       68 
Height  of  the  nave  from  tlie  pavement  to, 

the  ceiling  .  .  .         }      ^^ 


These  dimensions  differ  firom  those  given  in  Browot 
Willis  8  Survey  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  the  BeauHet  f^ Eng- 
land and  Wales,  especially  in  the  length  atsu^ncd  to  the 
choir,  which  has  been  very  much  enlarged,  vhOe  the 
length  from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  has  Men  diminbb*^ 
by  the  idteration  in  an  equal  degree.  The  alteration  toi»i 
place  in  the  spring  of  the  )ear  1^13  :  and  th^*  speof  irkti. 
mto  the  choir  is  that  between  the  arches  th»t  *up]>>M 
tlie  square  embattled  tower,  34  feet  8  inches  in  length,  b} 
29  feet  1)  inches  in  width.  A  new  organ  was  put  up  at  t^t 
same  time.    The  choir  and  transepts  have  no  side  aisies. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  age  when  the  decorated 
style  of  EngUsh  architecture  prerailed,  which  waa,  aeeocding 
to  Rickman  {Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture}^  dmiDg  the 
reigns  of  Edward  ll.  and  III.  a.d.  t307  to  1377 ;  but  this 
style  must  have  been  in  use  before,  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  walls  were  raised  in  1284.  The  architecture  oC  tbne 
parts  contains  some  singularities  and  beauties,  among  vhteb 
may  be  reckoned  the  west  window,  and  the  painted  wiodw 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  from  a  picture  bf  Albana» 
representing  our  Saviour  about  twelve  years  old,  anrtoitoded 
by  angels,  and  the  various  instruments  of  tortaie,  such  as 
the  cross,  the  naiU,  and  crown  of  thorns.  The  belfhr  windows 
appear  to  have  been  altered.  The  piers  and  arehee  of  the 
nave,  as  also  the  western  doort  have  plain  bat  bold  mould- 
ings. The  clerestory  windows  of  this  part  are  small  sqaai« 
apertures  with  portions  of  tracery,  which  appears  to  be  an- 
tient  The  windows  of  the  transepts,  though  not  reinarkabk 
for  their  tracery,  are  of  decorated  character.  The  ehoir«  w  bich. 
as  noticed  above,  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  tine  of  Bi»h<'p 
Shipley,  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  antaent  wock,  but  bu 
no  real  resemblance  to  any  style,  though  apparently  m- 
tended  to  imitate  the  perpendicular.  The  tower  and  some 
other  Darts  have  partially  undergone  a  similar  renewal  to 
that  or  the  choir.  A  portion  ofthe  transepts  is  out  off  to  fntu 
the  chapter-  house  and  vestry,  and  there  arenetther  additiooa! 
buildings,  nor,  according  to  Rickman,  any  trace  of  an}  ;  bvt 
the  older  plans  and  dniwings  of  the  cathedral,  which  « » 
have  seen,  represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  t!  r 
north  side  of  tne  choir,  and  having  a  door  opening  into  it  fm:a 
the  choir.  The  buttresses  about  the  church  are  few.  Tl^c 
tower  is  ninety-three  feet  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  o: 
the  rich  and  extensive  vale  of  Clwyd.  It  haa  only  one  Uri. 
in  it,  though  there  are  frames  for  eight.  It  ia  built  ut 
squared  stone,  of  which  some  is  red,  intermixed  with  « 
harder  sort  of  a  brown  or  grey  colour.  The  stone  used  in  tht 
choir,  and  in  most  ofthe  windows  of  the  church,  is  soft,  red, 
and  mouldering.  None  of  the  monuments  call  for  noticr 
except  one,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bishop  David  Ovcu 
(ob.  1512),  which  was  moved  from  the  choir  on  the  repair  oi 
the  latter ;  another,  lately  erected  bv  subscription  to  tht 
memory  of  Dean  Shipley ;  and  a  third,  a  heavy  pile,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Bisnop  lAixmoore. 

The  see  of  St.  Asaph  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bf 
Kentigern,  or,  as  the  Scottish  historians  call  him.  St 
Mungo,  who  was  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Having  been  dn\  »>:< 
from  his  see  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  he  xov'm 
refuge  in  North  Wales,  established  a  monastery,  and  erectcni 
a  bishopric  near  the  river  Elwy.  Upon  his  lecadl  to  Cla5e*' ' . 
he  left  this  charge  to  his  disciple  Asaph  or  Hasaph.  a  uau*  v 
of  Wales,  from  whom  the  cathedral  and  the  diocese  ^  •. 
their  designation.  In  the  wars  between  the  EngUsh  k.  : 
Welch,  in  which  the  frontier  situation  of  St  Asaph  wa&  s^.y 
disadvantageous  to  it,  the  early  records  of  the  see  perisht*  i 
and  there  is  a  long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishops.  In  nodtr . 
times  the  bishopric  has  been  held  by  men  of  eminence  :.: 
talent,  piedr,  and  learning.  Among  these  may  be  mt.:- 
tioned  Bishop  Llovdj  one  of  the  seven  oommitted  to  t«c 
Tower  by  James  II.,  Bishops  Beveridge,  Tanner,  Shipley, 
and  Honley. 

The  bishop's  revenue  was  valued  in  26  Hen.  VIU.  £t 
202/.  lOs,  ed.  in  the  whole,  and  187/.  lU.  6<f.  elear.  Wc 
have  no  data  for  ascertaining  its  present  value. 

The  diocese  comprehends  Flintshire,  Denbigbahl^,  ar  1 
Montgomeryshire  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  pari&hc^). 
and  parts  of  Merionethshire  and  Shropshire.  There  wen?  ;n 
it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  130  beoefioea,  ^  u. 

55  rectories, 
48  vicarages, 

13  parochial  curacies 

14  chapels, 

130 
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SIGNAL  DIFFERENCE,  astronomical  tenni,  of  which 
the  two  latter  are  nearly  out  of  use,  while  the.  term  right 
ascension  is  preserved,  in  a  somewhat  different  signification 
from  its  original  meaning,  to  denote  one  of  the  angles  by 
means  of  which  the  position  of  a  star  is  ascertained. 

If  we  suppose  a  person  at  the  equator,  looking  directly 
towards  the  east,  and  raising  his  arms  on  each  side  till  they 
are  horirontal,  his  fingers  will  then  point  towards  the  two 

Soles  (which,  at  the  equator,  are  in  the  horizon),  and  a  line 
rawn  through  his  arms  will  be  a  part  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  heavens  appear  to  turn.  Every  star  will  rise  vertically, 
that  is,  if  the  diurnal  motion  were  quick  enough  to  justify 
the  phrase,  would  appear  to  shoot  above  the  horizon  directly 
upwards.  The  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  his  eye 
traces  out  as  he  raises  his  head  without  turning  to  right  or 
left,  is  the  equator,  and  the  same  point  of  the  equator  rises 
every  day  with  the  same  star.  If  there  be  a  remarkable 
star  in  the  equator,  from  the  rising  of  which  the  spectator 
chooses  to  begin  his  astronomical  day,  he  will  know  the 
time  of  rising  of  any  star  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  far  the 
point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it  is  from  the  star  at 
whose  rising  he  begins  to  count  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  60** ;  then,  since  the  whole 
360®  of  the  equator  rise  in  twenty-four  hours,  60  of  them 
will  rise  in  four  hours,  or  the  star  will  rise  at  four  o'clock  of 
his  astronomical  day. 


Let  O  be  the  spectator,  N  and  S  the  north  and  south 
poles,  E  the  cast  point  of  the  horizon,  EZ  part  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  A  the  star.  Through  the  north  and  south  jwles 
and  the  star  draw  a  circle  N  A  S,  cutting  the  equator  m  T. 
Then  if  Q  be  the  star  at  the  rising  of  which  the  astronomical 
day  begins,  the  number  of  degrees  in  QT  is  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  star. 

Instead  of  the  horizon  N  E  S,  any  other  circle  may  be 
substituted  which  passes  through  N  and  S ;  for  example, 
the  meridian  N  Z  S.  For,  draw  any  circle  through  N  and 
S,  then  the  dtiunal  motion  will  bring  A  and  T  upon  that 
circle  at  the  same  moment,  and  Q  and  T  will  pass  that 
circle  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  interval  as  occurred 
between  their  times  of  passing  E,  or  their  times  of  rising. 

Substituting  the  meridian  (which  always  passes  through 
the  poles)  for  the  horizon,  this  method  of  reckoning  may  be 
used  in  any  latitude.  For  the  sam^  point  of  the  equator 
always  comes  upon  every  meridian  with  the  same  star ;  but, 
instead  of  using  a  star  in  the  equator  as  the  point  from 
which  to  reckon,  the  vernal  equinox  is  preferred,  or  the 
point  at  which  the  sun*s  path  crosses  the  equator  when  he 
ascends  into  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  distance  of  the 
point  of  the  equator  just  mentioned  from  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, measured  upon  the  equator  according  to  the  order  of 
t\\'^  signs,  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  the  right 
ascension  in  space  [see  Anolb]  of  the  star.  The  same 
turned  into  time  [see  Angle]  is  the  right  ascension  in 
time,  and  indicates  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
times  when  the  equinox  and  star  severally  come  on  the 
meridian.  The  whole  time  which  a  star  takes  to  complete 
its  diurnal  revolution,  or  the  sidereal  day  [see  DayJ,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  not  the  common  solar  day,  but  about 
four  minutes  shorter. 

The  old  term  oblique  ascension  is  an  extension  of  the 
riffht  ascension,  as  derived  from  our  first  illustration,  to  the 
oblique  sphere,  in  which  one  pole  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  below.  Let  P  be  the  north  pole,  Z  the  zenith, 
K  Q  the  equator,  Q  the  vernal  equinox.  Let  A  be  a 
star  at  its  rising,  and  T  the  point  of  the  equator  which 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  it  (and  would  rise  with  it  to  a 
person  at  the  equator).  In  the  latitude  represented  in  the 
figure,  E  is  the  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it,  and 
Q  E  is  what  used  to  be  called  the  oblique  ascension  :  the  right 
^cension  is  Q  T ;  and  T  E,  the  difference  between  the  oblique 
nnd  the  right  ascension,  was  called  the  ascensional  difference. 


but  was  principally  applied  to  the  sun,  because  vheo  tunud 
into  time,  it  shows  the  time  before  or  alter  six  o'clock*  of 
sunrise.  The  ascensional  difference  is  found  by  lh«  fol- 
lowing formula. 

Sin.  asc.  diff.=tan.  latitude  X  tan.  star's  deelinatwo. 
When  the  star's  dedi nation  is  north.  Jram  the  right  ascrn- 
sion  tiike  the  ascensional  difference;  when  soutli,  to  the 
right  ascension  add  the  ascensional  dtffereaee :  the  le&ult 
is  the  oblique  ascension. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  right  aacenitdM  of  Ibe 
stars,  see  Transit  Instrumbnt,  Eqdinox. 

ASCENSION  DAY,  a  festival  of  the  Chrurtiso  cbrnvlu 
on  which  the  ascension  of  Our  Lord  is  beiteved  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  celebrated  finom  the  vety  first  oentnnr 
of  the  Christian  sera.  It  has  been  held  for  sm  on  the 
Thursday  next  but  one  preceding  Whit-tunoaw^  <See 
Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  i.  p.  357.)  It  it  ajao  celied 
Holy  Thursday,  a  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  this 
country  at  least  as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  King  AUnd^  m 
whose  laws  it  occurs,  On  ^oae  hil^tn  ^unjiey ^c^  (er  Ibe  holy 
Thursday). 

It  was  on  this  day,  or  on  one  of  the  three  d%y%  whidi  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  and  which  were  consideied  u  da)«  of 
preparation  for  it,  that  in  antient  times  theimnister  of  etery 
parish,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  perisbioners, 
was  accustomed  to  go  round  the  limits  of  bis  distnct,  to  de- 
precate the  vengeance  of  Ciod,  to  beg  a  blessing  on  the  fruits 
of  the  field,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  and  boundanes  of  the 
parish.  The  week  in  which  Ascension  Day  oecitn  m  usually 
called  Rogation  Week,  from  the  Rogations  or  Litanirs 
which  were  used  in  the  perambulations.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  the  days  of  this  week  Jjr*n%  ba^ay  (walking  davs),  fp  m 
the  perambulations  which  were  made.  In  Looocm  stit:i 
parochial  processions  are  still  observed  on  Aacenaion  Diy 
itself. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  30,  i*II* 
us  that  on  Ascension  Day  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nant«  ich 
piously  sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  th'* 
Brine.  A  very  antient  pit,  called  the  Old  Brine,  vaa  aU  > 
held  in  great  veneration,  and,  till  within  these  few  yean,  n^^ 
annually,  on  that  festival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  tloverh 
and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  }OQn«: 
people,  celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  danre. 

It  was  upon  Ascension  Day,  too,  that  the  Doge  or  rhirf 
magistrate  of  Venice  was  formerly  accustomed,  by  tbmwir  i: 
a  gold  ring  into  its  bosom,  annually  to  espouse  the  Adriat  - 
Sea ;  using  the  words  *  Desponsamus  te,  Maiv,  in  signmn  pf  '- 
petui  dominii.* — We  espouse  thee,  O  Sea,  in  testimony  ol « \  r 
perpetual  dominion  over  thee. — ^This  practice,  whieh  is  mlH 
to  have  originated  in  a  grant  from  Pope  Alexander  lU.  r  i 
the  Venetians,  of  power  over  the  Adriatic  Oeean  as  a  maia 
has  power  over  his  wife,  ceased  only  with  the  gownunent 
of  the  Doges. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  Ues  in  the  south  AUant:'-, 
between  Africa  and  Brazil ;  the  nearest  land  is  the  islar.  i 
of  St.  Matthew,  520  miles  to  the  N.E.  It  is  685  mtl-^ 
to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Helena,  and  1450  from  the  coa^ti: 
Africa.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  srs'l 
six  wide.  Like  all  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  of  voWar  •- 
origin,  presenting  a  surface  of  rucrged  ooniod  hiUs,  of  d  i- 
ferent  sorts  of  laMi,  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height*  seme  •  f 
them  with  perfect  craters.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  cdand 
is  a  double-peaked  mountain  of  gritty  tufaceous  Umestcr.t*, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  2S18  feet,  and  from  its  ooopara- 
tively  verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of  Green 
Mountain.  The  whole  island  is  of  a  naked,  desolate  cha* 
racter,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rocks  Ijnng  upon  each  other 
in  a  very  irregular  way,  with  great  chasms  between  ihrTr, 
and  strewed  with  scoris,  pumice,  and  other  voloanic  nob- 
stances,  so  that  one  might  as  well  walk  over  broken  rla^ 
bogles.   The  sea-coast  is  al  tcmately  of  a  black  nilroitf  U\  a. 
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noUd  forests,  of  the  Spessart  and  Odejiwald  occvp/  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  eastern  surface  of  this  principabty :  the 
former  alone  is  nearly  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  6  72  square  miles,  between  the  most  northern 
limit  of  Aschafienbure  and  the  territory  of  Wiirzburg :  the 
elevated  ridge  on  which  the  forest  stands  is  a  subsidiary  range 
of  the  Rbetian  Alps,  and  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
lead,  and  iron.  The  Geyersber^  (or  Vulture's  Mount)  near 
Rohrbninn,  which  has  an  elevation  of  1875  feet,  is  the  high- 
est point  in  the  Spessart.  The  district  of  Aschaffenburg,  in 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  includes  the 
town,  contains  sixty  and  a  half  square  miles,  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Main,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
13,000  souls. 

Upon  an  eminence*  forming  the  termination  of  a 
western  declivity  of  the  Spessart  chain,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sites  which  can  be  imagined,  stands  the  town  of  Aschaffen- 
burg, whose  municipal  existence  dates  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury at  least.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  all  sides  but  that 
towards  the  river,  is  irregulai-ly  built,  and  the  streets  arc 
mostly  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  pride  of  its  inha- 
bitant is  the  Johannisburg,  a  handsome  palace,  forming 
a  large  and  regular  square,  with  towers  to  each  face ;  it 
crowns  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  lies  close  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  was  erected  by  the  elector 
of  Mentz  between  the  years  1605  and  1614.  He  and  his 
successors  used  it  as  their  hunting-^eat,  and  it  is  still  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria.  At- 
tached to  it  are  a  library,  picture-gallery,  cabinet  of  engrav- 
ings, collection  of  ecclesiastical  rarities  brought  from  the 
M  collegiate  church,  besides  an  interesting  series  of  models 
in  cork  of  antient  temples  and  ruins.  The  immediate 
Yicinity  of  the  palace  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and 
an  orangery  and  botanic  garden  adjoin  its  b^iutiful  grounds. 
The  old  Gothic  collegiate  church,  which  contains  the  tombs 
of  its  princely  proprietors,  and  particularly  that  of  Otho 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  founded  it,  the  massive  buildings  of 
the  antient  universitv,  the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  the  town-hall,  are  all  deserving  of  inspection. 
There  are  also  a  lyccum,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  semi* 
nary,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females  conducted 
by  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a  school  of  design  and  mo- 
delling in  the  town.  Aschaffenburg  is  celebrated  for  its 
manuracture  of  coloured  papers,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  timber,  tobacco,  perfumery,  wine,  and  other  articles 
of  luxury.  The  asylum  for  the  indigent  is  well  organized, 
and  has  separate  accommodation  for  the  infirm  and  orphans, 
a  hospital,  house  of  industry,  &c.  Aschaffenburg  contains 
nearly  900  houses,  and  has  eight  churches,  and  6700  inha- 
bitants. It  lies  (according  to  Stein)  in  50"  V  2^"  N.  lat, 
and  9'  7'  K.  long.,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

ASCHAM,  ROGER,  was  bom  in  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske. 
near  North  Allerton,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroope,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden-name  is  not  recorded,  is  said  to  have  been  allh>d  to 
many  considerable  families.  Roger,  their  third  son,  having 
passed  bis  first  years  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  was 
adapted  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who 
committed  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own  sons,  to  a 
domestic  tutor  of  the  name  of  Bond ;  and  afterwards,  in 
1530,  placed  him  at  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge,  then 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  tlie  University. 

The  destruction  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  had, 
previous  to  this  time,  dispersed  the  Greeks  and  their  lan- 
guage through  Europe,  though  undoubtedly  Greek  was 
known  by  a  few  individuab  in  western  Europe  long  before 
this  time.  But  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in  Uie  Uni- 
versities, and  more  especially  at  Cambridge,  where  a  taste 
for  this  study  had  been  raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  admission  into  college,  Ascham  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  that  language ;  and,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  some  proficiency,  with  a  view  to  quicken  his  im- 
provement, is  stated  to  have  read  lectures  in  it,  while  yet  a 
boy,  to  other  boys  who  were  desirous  of  instruction. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor  s  degree  in  the  month  of 
Febnianr.  1534,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  following  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college:  which  election,  says  Dr.  John- 
eon,  he  considered  as  a  second  birth,  because  it  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  longer  dependence  on  the  bounty 
of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  for  whom  he  always  retained  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

In  Wingflelds  family,  Ascham  had  been  educated  in  the 


doctrines  of  the  Romish  church ;  but  new.leasning  $pA  j^w 
tenets  of  religion  were  gaining  ground ;  he  entered  iuU>  iLc* 
controversies  of  the  day,  and  gradually  becapie  a  Protestas.t. 
Nor  did  his  love  for  an  academic  life  confine  him  to  lU 
sevecer  studies  only.  He  was  eminent  for  otlier  ai'rom- 
plishmcnts.  He  bad  learned  to  play  on  musical  in%tru- 
ments,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  mecha- 
nical art  of  writing ;  an  art  at  that  time  highly  valued,  and 
the  cultivation  of  which,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  learning,  b&d 
an  intiuenco  upon  his  future  fortune. 

He  became  M.A.  in  1537,  in  his  twenty -first  }'ear ;  and 
then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor.  Many  of  hia  scholar* 
rose  to  eminence,  and  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  %Vd- 
liam  Grindal,  was  made  master  of  languages  to  the  lAdy 
Elizabeth. 

As  yet,  it  appears,  there  was  no  established  lecturer  m 
Greek  at  Cambridge:  the  University  therefore  appointed 
Ascham  to  read  in  the  public  schools,  and  paid  him  fpom  tl.e 
public  purse  an  honorary  stipend;  but  a  lecture  being 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  Ascham  quitted  the  schools,  and 
returned  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own  collei^e.  He 
was  one  of  those  >ylio  restored  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  lo 
our  own  modern  mode  of  utterance. 

To  divert  himself  after  the  fatigues  of  study,  his  favouriir 
amusement  was  archery;  in  whieli  he  spent  or  (accurdir.^; 
to  some  who  censured  him)  lost  much  time.  They  ]ioe^»ii*.T 
thought  it  an  amusement  of  bad  example  in  a  place  of  edu- 
cation. To  free  himself  from  this  censure,  he  wrote  a  small 
treatise,  in  which  the  praise  and  precei^ts  of  archery  are 
joined,  entitled  Toxophilus,  published  in  1544,  and  dedi- 
cated to  King  Henry  VIII.,  fur  which  the  king,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  Paget,  rewarded  him  with  a  pen- 
sion of  ten  pounds  a-year,  a  sum  at  that  time  of  coui>e 
worth  more  than  at  present. 

Ascham,  with  this  allowance  and  the  enjoyment  of  hts 
fellowship,  must  havo  been  at  least  easy  in  hii  circum- 
stances. The  same  year  that  he  published  his  book  he 
was  chosen  University  Orator,  in  wnich  ofilce  he  wrote  all 
the  University  letters  to  the  king,  and  to  the  great  men  at 
court.  About  this  time  too  it  appears  he  was  employed  m 
teaching  many  illustrious  persons  to  write  a  (air  hand,  and, 
among  others.  Prince  Edward,  the  Lady  Elizabethi  and  the 
two  brothers,  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk. 

In  1548,  upon  Grindal's  death,  Ascham  was  callixi  to 
court,  to  instruct  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  kuawled|re 
of  the  learned  languages,  a  duty  which  ht  dischargrd 
for  two  years,  with  great  reputation  to  hinuelf^  and  much 
satisfaction  to  his  illustrious  pupil ;  but  at  length,  on  arc4>uni 
of  some  ill-judged  and  ill-founded  whispers,  At^h^m  to>«k 
such  a  distaste  to  some  persons  in  the  Lady  Elizabeth  s 
family,  that  he  left  her  a  little  abruptly.  Dr.  Johnson  m^s, 
'  Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented :  and  aa  those  u  ii« 
are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  ea^ly  forgive  it, 
he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  his  imprudence  to  hia  death/ 
Chalmers  says  *  he  took  great  and  not  unaucresaftil  pains 
to  be  restored  to  her  good  graces.' 

On  returning  to  the  University  he  resumed  his  siudits 
and  the  discharge  of  his  ofiice  as  public  orator.  His  pensiuo 
had  ceased  upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  but  it  wms  re- 
stored by  King  Edward  VI.  Other  pecuniary  aaaistaace 
also  reached  him  from  lovers  of  learning,  and  be  had  a 
small  pension  firom  Archbishop  Lee. 

In  the  summer  of  1650  he  took  a  journey  into  Yorkshire 
to  see  his  native  place  and  old  acquaintance,  wheie  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  court  acquainting  him  that  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Moryaine,  then  gnuig 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  hia  return  to 
London,  he  paid  that  memorable  visit  to  the  Lady  Jaae 
Grey,  at  her  father  s  house  at  Broadgata  in  Leioestenhim, 
where  he  found  her  reading  the  *  Phedon*  of  Plato  in  Greek; 
an  interview,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  lihrtingly  de 
tailed  in  his  Schote-moMier, 

On  the  20th  of  September  foUowing,  he  ewbarkad  witk 
Sir  William  Moryaine  for  Genaany,  where  be  — w^mifm^ 
three  years,  and  wandered  over  a  great  part  of  ihat  oonnirj. 
making  obserfations  upon  all  that  appealed  dwmrrine  of  fau 
notice.  He  made  a  anort  eieurdon  into  Ital^«  ttoa  nes* 
tions,  in  hia  *  Schole-master,*  with  great  aeventy  the  vieea 
of  Venice.  Dr.  Johnaon  aaya  *  he  waa  deaaroua  of  vistmi^ 
Trent  while  the  council  were  aitting ;  hot  the  iraptineii  ftf 
his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity.*  While  he  waa  abroad , 
Ascham  "wrote  a  short  but  curioua  traeC,  enlided  *  A  Re- 
port and  Diacoum  of  the  Affairaa  in  Gennaay/  in  vhkh« 
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nys  Dr.  Jonnson,  '  he  describes  the  dtipotitions  and 
interests  of  the  German  princes  like  a  man  inauisitive  and 
judicious,  and  recounts  many  particularities,  wnich  are  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to  the  ears 
of  that  age  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous,  and  which  is  now 
>  very  valuable  sperimen  of  genuine  English/ 

He  was  of  great  wnt  to  the  embassador,  nof  only  id  the 
management  of  public  bu«iT\o«8,  hut  m  ihe  direction  of  his 
private  studies,  which  were  lor  the  ii)o»t  part  in  the  Greek 
luiguage.  For  four  datb  in  the  week  he  explained  three 
or  four  pages  of  Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  every  after- 
noon. He  read  with  him  likewise  some  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  On  the  other  three,  he  copied  the  letters 
which  the  ambassador  sent  to  England ;  and  in  the  night 
filled  up  his  diary,  digested  his  remarks,  and  wrote  his  own 
private  letters— many  to  his  college— which  showed  that,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  of  novelty  and  station,  he  sighed 
for  his  return  to  academical  retirement 

White  thus  employed,  his  friends  in  England,  in  1552, 

Srocured  for  him  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  King 
Idward :  but  the  King,  in  a  short  time,  died ;  Morjsine 
was  recalled ;  and  Ascham,  who  came  back  with  him,  once 
more  retreated  to  his  fellowship.  He  had,  however,  better 
fortune  than  he  expected.  Lord  Paget  recommended  him 
to  the  notioe  ^  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  though 
a  protestant,  his  pension  was  doubled ;  and  he  was  again 
instated  in  the  office  of  Latin  secretary,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  his  fellowship,  and  his  post  of  public  orator. 
Soon  after  his  re-admission  to  the  office  of  Latin  secretary, 
be  is  said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
abilities  and  diKgence,  by  composing  and  transcribing,  with 
his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty-seven  letters  to 

frinces  and  personages  of  whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest 
[e  was  patronised  at  this  time  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who, 
though  he  wrote  elegant  Latin  himself,  sometimes  made 
use  of  Mr.  Ascham*s  pen. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1554,  Asoham  married  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Howe,  a  lady  of  good  family,  who,  Chalmers  says, 
brought  him  a  oonsiderable  fortune ;  and  of  whom  he  has 

S'ven  an  excellent  character  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
lend  Sturmius. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1558,  having  previously 
been  reooneiled  to  the  Lady  Eliaabeth,  now  Queen,  he  was 
immediately  distinguished  by  her;  and  from  this  time, 
until  his  death,  he  was  constantly  at  court  ^Uy  employed 
in  htt  two  <^oes,  one  of  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
the  other  oi  tutor  to  her  Majesty  in  the  learned  languages, 
rsttding  some  hours  with  her  every  day. 

In  1559,  Queen  Elisabeth  gave  him  the  prebend  of 
Westwang  in  the  church  of  York.  This  appears  to  have 
been  his  only  preferment  in  addition  to  his  places.  In 
1563,  be  was  invited  by  Sir  Richard  Sackville  to  write 
'  The  Sehoolmaster,'  a  treatise  on  education,  upon  an  occa- 
sion whieh  he  relates  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  This 
work,  though  begun  with  alaority,  in  nopes  of  a  consider- 
able reward,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  patron, 
in  1566*  and  afterwards  sorrowfully  and  slowly  finished,  in 
the  gloom  of  disappointment  under  the  pressure  of  distress. 
Bat  c^the  author's  disinclination  or  dejection,  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceived  with  great 
vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accuracy ;  and  perhaps,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
fn  tile  study  of  languages.  This  treatise  he  completed, 
but  did  not  publish.  It  lay  unseen  in  his  study,  and  was 
at  last  dedieated  to  Sir  William  Cecil  by  his  widow  in 
1571.  Some  account  of  this  work  of  Ascham's,  and  of  his 
mode  of  teaching  languages,  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
ia  his  Efioif  on  a  Syttem  qf  Cloincal  Insiruction,  London, 
1639. 

8ome  'time  before  his  death,  Ascham  was  seized  by  a 
heetie  disease,  the  most  ailiictive  symptom  of  which  was 
want  of  sleep.  It  was  increased  by  night-studies,  when 
trying  to  complete  a  Latin  poem  which  he  designed  to 
nmentto  the  Queen  on  the  new  year;  but,  on  the  23d  of 
December  preoediog,  he  was  attacked  by  an  aguish  dis* 
temper,  under  whieh  he  lingered  only  seven  days,  and  died 
Dec.  SO,  1568.  He  was  interred,  on  the  4th  of  January 
following,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  by  Newgate. 

Although  his  wife  is  said  to  have  brought  a  fortune  to 
Ascham«  it  is  evident  that  he  died  in  indifferent  circum- 
atanoss,  leaving,  as  she  expresses  it  in  the  dedication  of '  The 
Schoolmaster/  *  a  widow  and  a  great  sort  of  orphans.* 


There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Ascham  was  improW 

dent.    One  of  his  failings  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  propen 

sity  to  dice  and  ooekfighting.   As  a  scholar  and  a  man,  how 

ever,  he  died  universally  lamented  ;  and  Grant,  who  wrote 

his  life,  says,  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  the  news  of 

'  his  death,  she  exclaimed  '  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten 

]  thousand  poonds  into  the  sea,  than  have  lost  her  Ascham/ 

I      The  only  workb  which  Ascham  himself  published  wert* 

i  1.  ToxcipfnluM.  ihe  Schole  of  Shootinge,  4to.  Lond.  f  545  ; 

repr.  4 to.  Lond.  1.S7I ;   4to.  Lond.  1689,  with  a  pref.  by 

J.  Walters;  12mo.  Wrexham,   1788.     2.  A  Report  and 

Discourse  of  the  Afjatres  and  State  of  Qermany  and  the 

Emperour  Charles  his  Court,  4to.  Lond.,  J.  Day.    After 

his  death  were  printed,  3.  The  Scholemaster,  or  jnaine  and 

perfiie  way  qf  teaching  Children,  to  vnderstand,  write,  and 

speake  the  Latin  iong,  4to.  Lond.  1571  ;  repr.  4to.  Lond. 

1589 ;   revised  by  James  Upton,  8vo.  Lond.  1711  and  1743. 

4.  Apologia  Doct.  Viri.  R.  A,  pro  Coma  Dominica  contra 
Missam  et  ejus  prestigias ;  tn  Acadenria  olim  Cantabri' 
giensi  exercitationis  gratid  inchoata,  &c.,  8vo.  Lond.  1577. 

5.  Familiarum  Epistolarum  Libri  tres;  addita  sunt  pauca 
queedam  Rogeri  Aschami  Poemata  ;  omnia  cotlecta  operd  et 
studio  E,  G.  Adjecta  in  fine  ejusdem  E.  G,  Oratio  ae  Vita 
et  Obiiu  Rogeri  Aschamt,  et  ejus  dictionis  elegantia,  l2mo. 
Lond.  1576,  1577,  1578,  1590;  Hanau,  1602,  1610.  Col. 
Allob.  1611 ;  the  last  and  best  edit  (with  die  omisabn  of 
the  Poems)  by  W.  Elstob,  8vo.  Oxf.  1 703.  Ascham's  English 
works  were  published  by  the  Rev.  James  Bennet,  4to.  Lond. 
1 767,  with  a  Life  of  Ascham  prefixed  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  repr. 
8vo.  Lond.  1815.  A  few  of  Ascham's  original  Letters  are 
preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  (See  the  Latin  Life  of  Ascham,  subjoined  to  the 
different  editions  of  his  Letters,  by  Edw.  Grant,  Master  of 
Westminster  School,  the  ground-work  of  all  the  biograuhies 
of  Ascham ;  Johnson's  Life ;  Strype  s  Cranmer ;-  Biogr.  nrit.) 

ASCHERSLEBEN,  a  circle  in  the  south-eastern  part  (^ 
the  Prussian  province  of  Magdeburg,  containing  168^  souars 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  41,059  innabi- 
tants.  It  possessed  at  that  time  2866  horses,  6036  head 
of  horned  cattle,  and  67,129  sheep  and  goats.  QuedUnburg 
is  its  capital.  It  is  an  uncommonly  fertile  tract  of  level 
country,  and  raises  large  quantities  of  corn,  flax,  and  rape- 
seed.  Aschersleben  was  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt, 
which  was  secularized  in  1648,  and  fell  to  the  share  of  Bran- 
denburg. Between  the  years  1807  and  1813  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

The  town  of  this  name  lies  within  the  circle,  close  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wipper  and  Eine,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  last-mentioned  river :  5  r 46'  N.  lat..  1 1^27'  E.  long. ;  and 
18  miles  S.  E.  of  Halberstadt.  In  former  times  it  belonged 
to  tlie  earldom  of  Ascania,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Hsd&r- 
stadt  made  himself  master  in  the  year  1319.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates;  and  has  three 
churches,  as  many  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  orphan 
asylum.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  was,  in  1831,9538.  It  has  very 
considerable  manufactures  of  flannels,  friezes,  linens,  earth- 
enware, &c.  Aschersleben  was  formerly  a  Hanse-town. 
The  picturescjuc  ruins  of  the  antient  burgh  of  Ascania, 
the-patrimomal  seat  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  are  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

ASCrDIA,  a  genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
Cu\ier*s  order  of  Acephalro  without  shells.  Savigny  has 
considered  these  animals  sufficiently  important  to  constitute 
a  class,  under  the  name  of  Ascedies  (Ascidia) ;  while 
Lamarck  has  also  formed  them  with  others  into  a  class, 
under   the   name   of  Tuniciers   (Tunicata.)      [See   MoL- 

LUSCA.] 

ASCLE'PIAD/K.    [See  uBsculapius.] 

ASCLEPIA'DE^^.  Among  dicot>ledonous  plants  there 
lA  a  natural  order  which  may  l^  known  from  all  others  by 
the  single  ch^acter  of  its  grains  of  pollen  adhering  together 
within  a  sort  of  bag  which  occupies  the  whole  of  tb^  inside 
of  each  cell  of  the  anther ;  and  when  it  falls  out  sticks  to 
glands  of  a  peculiar  character  occupying  the  angles  of  the 
stigma.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  anther 
and  stigma  adhere  firmly  together,  and  the  fruit  is  a  very 
curious  body,  consisting  of  two  carpels,  wludi«  when  young, 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  united  at  the  point,  but 
when  ripe  are  both  on  the  same  plane,  pointing  in  different 
directions,  and  shedding  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  the  end  of 
which  terminates  in  long  down.  ^ 

To  this  order  the  name  of  asclepiadein  has  been  givsn^  m 
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consequence  of  lliegpnusasclrpiasbcinp;  the  lawert  wlikh 
tlie  onler  I'ontains.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  hcrhaccou* 
planla,  abounding 'in  an  acrid  and  usually  mntrjok*,  and 
found  in  their  gt*^al«t  abundance  in  tropic^  countn«  but 
rarely  in  cold  latitude*.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tlur 
form  a  singular  stunted  deformed  vegetation,  in  the  fwrn  of 
the  leafless  suocuknl  slapolias.  the  (lowers  of  which  are 
among  the  moatftetid  productions  of  the TcBetahletin?d"i.i. 
A  Great  mary  species  of  asclepias  inhabit  >orth  A^erir:), 
and  for  their  beauty  are  frc<iuoiUly  culiivaied  in  EiinoiM-. 
especially  the  orange-coloured  asclepias  tuberota.  lh«.r 
roots  ore  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  usually  emetic.  1  heir 
flowers  have  curious  horned  ptoccssea,  added  to  the  coTt>!la. 
ASCLE'l'IADES.  This  name  was  common  to  a  ETial 
number  of  persons,  which  has  cause.!  some  confhsicm  l...!li 
in  tbo  antient  and  modern  account*  of  Asclepiades  the  pIii  - 

sician,  of  whom  only  we  are  ff>>"S  '<>  "P^i. 

Asclepiadcs  was  a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithvn.a.  but  lb.' 
time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  nor  can  we  ascertain  «hi.  .i 
of  Uic  three  towns  of  Bithynia  called  Prusa  claim*  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  He  uppears.  when  youni;.  to  hn-  e 
ipcnt  some  time  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Pnrinm,  on  the  Pr- 
pontis;  probably  also  at  Athens,  where,  if  Ihe  stori'  I.  Id  la 
Athenreus  (iv.  p.  IGS)  refers  to  him,  he  gained  bia  lmn.i  -t 
first  by  grinding  at  a  mifl  during  the  nij{ht.  m  or«lcr  th=t 
ho  might  attend  the  lecturers  on  philoiophy  dunng  Ilic  ■  >. 
In  Athens  he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  nrintimj;y 
with  Aiitiochus.  the  acadeinici.in.  the  maslcr  ofCieern. 

It  is  not  known  in  wliat  year  ho  came  to  Rome,  but  W 
lived  there  at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  Cicero  »  Mc; 
he  was  probably  some  years  older  than  the  Roman  om;'  r. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  ft«i  from  all  diw::*.-. 
and  lo  have  died  by  accidentally  falling  down  staur. 

The  foundalion  of  the  healing  system  of  Awlepiaoes  ■■a* 
the  doctrine  of  corpuscles,  which  he  bonowed  frum  Heni- 
clidea  of  Ponlus.  His  corpuscular  element*,  which  lie 
called  ongkoi  (Sym.).  differed  from  the  otoma  of  Epieums: 
they  were  without  form,  but  slill  divisible,  and  lubjo-t  In 
change.  From  the  collision  of  there  eoipuscles  in  sport?. 
from  their  fracture,  and  the  accidental  union  of  the  Cnr. 
tured  parts,  arose  visible  bodies.  Thus  ftam  a  union  ofci-r- 
puscles  arose  the  human  form  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  i-(.r- 
puscles,  which  compose  the  body,  in  the  spwes  a«si^L^^  to 
them,  or  their  pores,  produce  health  or  sickness,  ■ceonlirz 
OS  the  motion  is  proper  and  harraoniong,  mr  the  reverse.  Ou 
this  arbitrary  theory  all  his  pathology  wa»  founded.  It 
seems  to  be  a  natural  conseoucnee  that  ho  was  little  ac- 
quainted wilh  anatomy,  as  Galen  remarks :  be  had  no  essrt 
notion  of  the  difference  between  the  veins  and  uteries.  be 
nas  unaeqnainted  with  the  use  of  the  nen«t,  *ad  b«  am- 
founded  them  with  the  ligamenla. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  disease*  loto 
acute  and  chronic,  and  to  have  considered  them  eseeniiBlK 
diflcrcnt.  Like  his  prcdecessMs,  he  considered  fever  ts  at. 
nnnalurnl  heat  in  all  or  most  parts  of  the  bodv,  connrct^-: 
with  a  quick  pulse ;  and  he  attributed  it.  as  well  u  inflam- 
nn'iion.  to  obstruction.  When  the  larBcr  eorpuieW*  mu-t 
a  more  stubborn  obslnietion,  moie  dEngorons  fevers  aiiso: 
when  the  oht^lruction  is  caused  by  the  finest  narticUs  fitiEt; 
lliemselvcs  in  the  pores,  the  fever  is  less  vinlent.  Aecn-J- 
ingly,  Iheeharacter  of  intermiltent  fevers  is  expbincd  n 
the  various  size  of  the  corpuscles,  since  it  is  the  ftnest  |ar- 
tirt~s  that  cause  obstruction  in  aqnatUin,  Iba  lat^r  in  i 
tertian,  and  the  largent  of  all  in  a  quotidian  fevw. 

He  obser\cd  the  double-teiiinn  fcrer  ohicb  was  lo  r-ii- 
mon  in  Rome,  and  is  described  by  writers  after  binu  [S.- 
Anns,  vol.  i.  p.  223.}  He  distingiiishsd  very  Meoraul? 
between  the  violent  or  febrile  dtopn',  and  Ibe  dironie  i>i'. 
uiiaccumpnnicil  with  fever. 

The  practice  of  Aselepiades  wis  in  miny  icapiels  f*^ 
He  trusted  more  todietetie  means  than  lo  the  use  of  m*.;:- 
cines ;  and  often  recommended  a  chanpe  in  tba  mode  ■■' 
hviiig,  in  which  he  studiously  atleraled  to  the  mtbl  nunct- 
porlicularB.  He  di'Bpproved  ofthp  froquent  nje  ofcinet^r- 
and  purges,  and  in  place  of  the  latter  bo  neaametnli  . 
elvsters.  Bloml-lettinff  he  practised  pretty  <Acn,  enpei-u  ., 
in  inflammatory  easen;  but  vet  ho  coniidend  tb»l  i. 
practice  was  not  equally  nseltol  in  ell  dinatea^  On  i:.  ■ 
Hellespont,  near  his  native  coimtry.  it  w»»  often  vmry  ft.- 
liccable,  but  in  Rome  and  Athens  freoocnllv  d«DC<m-.> 
lie  recommended  cupping  to  be  u~v4  wiUi  frT«>t  eauixm. 

He  approved  of  friction  in  many  cases,  the  frtuUa  nw :  n 
of  Ihe  sick  in  a  kind  of  hanging  bed,  and  to  bim  «c  mu.-i 
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Corinthian  oolomns  with  capitals  of  beautiful  workmanship,  t 
Ascoli  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  castle. 
It  was  once  considered  a  strong  place,  on  account  of  its 
situation.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  population  of 
12,000.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was  a  native  of  AscolL  Fran* 
cesco  Stabili,  commonly  called  '  Ceoeo  d* Ascoli**  was  also 
bom  here  in  1257.  He  was  physician,  philosopher,  astro- 
loger and  poet.  He  wrote  rAeerba,  a  desultory  poem  upon 
natural  philesophy  and  ethics,  in  which  there  are  some 
powerful  passages ;  but  the  language  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Dante,  whose  contemporary  Cecco  was. 

ASCOLI  DI  SATRIANO  (AKulumA'pulum),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  river  Carapella,  in  4r  9^  N.  lat.,  and  W  27'  E. 
long.,  ten  miles  S.£.  of  Bovino,  and  on  the  cross  road 
from  it  to  Venosa.  It  is  a  bishop*s  see,  and  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  a  Neapolitan  family.  It  is  a  small  town, 
and  we  find  that  the  whole  diocese  had  not  more  than  8250 
souls  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Asculum  was  antiently 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Daunia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  who  fought 
a  battle  against  the  Romans  in  iu  nei^rhbourhood.  Having 
afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  its  territory 
was  given  up  to  the  Roman  veterans  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Carthaginians.  It  became  afterwards  a  Roman  colony, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Asculanenses,  being  thus 
distinguished  from  those  of  Asculum  Picenum,  who  were 
called  Asculani.  Minatius  Magius,  the  ancestor  of  Velleius 
Paterculus,  was  a  native  of  Asculum.  (V.  Pa  tore.  ii.  16.) 
Asculum  was  destroyed  by  Roger  the  Norman,  but  was 
afterwards  restored.    It  is  66  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples. 

ASCO'NIUS.  Q.  PEDIA'NUS,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
mentators on  Cicero,  who  is  usually  considered  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Padua,  though  the  opinion  rests  on  no  surer 
ground  than  a  passage  of  Silius  Italicus  (xii.  212)  where 
he  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  a  native  of 
this  city.  We  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  of  his 
birth  and  death ;  but  fh>m  a  passage  in  one  of  his  commen- 
taries (Ad  Orat,  pro  Scaur,  p.  176,  ed.  Lug.  Bat.)  he  was 
employed  on  his  work  about  a.d.  41,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Philargyrius,  quoted  by  Servius  (Virg.  Eel.  iii. 
106),  states  that  he  was  in  his  youth  the  friend  of  Virgil  ; 
but  he  must  have  been  a  mere  boy  when  the  poet  died, 
A.  D.  19,  if  Eusebius  is  correct  in  making  him  seventy -three 
years  of  age  in  the  seventh  year  of  Vespasian's  rei^n,  a.d. 
76.  At  that  time  he  became  blind,  and  survived  the  cala- 
mity twelve  years.  (Euseb.  Chron,  ad  Olymp.  ccxiii.  3.) 
This  circumstance  has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name ;  one,  the  friend  of  Livy  and  Virgil,  and 
the  commentator  on  Cicero's  works,  the  other,  an  historian 
of  a  later  period ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  opposed  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  antients.  These  are  the  only 
facts  which  are  known  of  his  pri^mte  history.  Asconius  was 
the  author  of  a  work  which  has  been  lost,  directed  against 
the  calumniators  of  Virgil,  and  also  of  a  Life  of  Sallust 
(Acron,  ad  Hor,  Sat,  1,2;)  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  '  Origo  Gentis 
Romaneo,'  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The  most 
important  of  his  labours  was  his  Commentary  on  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his  sons  (Ad 
Orat.  pro  Mil,  6)  ;  but  under  what  title,  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts enable  us  to  decide.  It  seems  to  have  extended 
to  all  the  orations;  but  only  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, which,  though  in  some  of  tliem  much  disfigured  by 
the  glosses  of  some  ignorant  grammarian,  arc  still  full  of 
Taluable  information.    We  are  indebted  for  the  greater 

fart  of  what  we  possess  of  Asconius  to  Poggio,  the 
lorentine,  who,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  a.d. 
1416,  luckily  discovered  an  old  manuscrijpt  of  it  at  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland.  This  manuscript 
can  no  longer  be  fbund  ;  but  the  copy  of  Poggio  is  still  m 
the  possession  of  the  Biblioteca  Riccardiana  at  Florence. 
It  contained  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  nine  orations : 
Dirin. ;  In  Verrem,  3 ;  Pro  Com. ;  In  Tog.  Cand. ;  Con- 
tra Pis. ;  Pro  Scaur. ;  and  Pro  Mil.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  commentary  is,  that  it  refers  chiefly  to  histo- 
rical facts,  and  has  prescribed  some  curious  information  on 
various  points,  with  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have 
been  acquainted.  We  may  more  particularly  notice  the 
•peeches  of  C»sar  against  Dolabella;  of  Brutus  for  Milo ; 
of  Lucceius  against  Catiline ;  and  of  Cominius  against 
Cornelius.  The  historians  on  whom  he  seems  chiefly  to 
depend  for  his  information  are  livy,  Sallust,  and  Fene»- 


tella.  The  commentary  on  the  Orations  agatnst  Verm  ie 
of  so  entirely  different  a  character  from  that  on  the  others, 
that  it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  it  is  the 
work  of  some  later  writer,  who  availed  himself  partly  of  the 
labours  of  Asconius.  The  Latinity  is  iiill  of  barbftrisms* 
and  it  is  more  in  the  style  of  later  grammarians,  who  devoted 
their  attention  chiefly  to  observations  on  grammar,  •tyi&»* 
logy,  and  synonymes.  [See  Niebuhr.  rrafai.  ad  Front 
p.  xxxiv.  not  4.  ed.  Berl.]  Angelo  Mai  aseribet  to  Aacooiut 
Pedianus  some  scholia  which  he  lately  disooiveMd  in  a  paltm- 
psestus  of  the  Amoroaian  Library  at  Milan,  and  publisbad 
m  1814.  They  are  notes  on  the  oration  Pro  Seaiiro^  and  oa 
the  lost  orations,  In  Clodium  et  Curionem ;  Do  JBre  alieno 
Milonis ;  De  Rege  Alexandrine ;  besides  on  the  sUU  extant 
orations  Pro  Arehia,  Pro  Sylla,  Pro  Plancio,  In  Vatinitinu 
They  cannot,  however,  be  considered  the  genuine  jprodue* 
tions  of  Asconius ;  neither  in  style,  nor  in  the  kind  of 
information  they  convej,  do  they  resemble  hit  commen- 
tary. Another  MS.  of  the  tenth  oenturr  waa  aftenrards 
discovered  at  the  same  libraty,  oontainrng  short  sefaelia 
on  the  four  orations  against  Catiline,  on  tnoae  Pvw  Marw 
cello,  Pro  Ligurio,  and  Pro  Deiotaro.  Angelo  Mai  has 
still  more  latelv  discovered  another  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  ne  published  in  1898i  being  a  eoHaetion  of 
the  inedited  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  Cicero**  Ora- 
tions. (Auctor.  Claw,  e  Vatic,  cod.  eaiti  Angel.  Mate 
Rom.  1828.)  The  first  editk>n  of  Asconms  was  pnbliahed, 
Ven.  1477;  with  the  scholia  of  Manutius,  Ven.  1547:  by 
Haacke,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644.  See  Fabric.  Bibl,  Lat,  11.6; 
Madwig.  De  Q.  Asconii  Pediani  et  albrum  voter,  interp. 
in  Cicer,  Orat,  Commentariis Dimit.  critic.  Havniic.  18Jd ; 
Bashr.  Geschichte  der  Romiickin  literatur,  Carlsruhe, 
1832. 

ASDRUBAL.    [See  Hasdrubal.] 

ASEDI.     [See  Assbdi.] 

ASEER6HUR,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  province 
of  Candeish,  and  within  the  government  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  This  fortress,  with  a  small  adjacent  tract  of 
unproductive  land,  mostly  junp;le,  is  in  possession  of  the 
English;  the  surrounding  territory  is  subject  to  Scinrlii. 
The  town  is  in  21'  28'  N.  lat.,  and  76"  23*  E.  long.,  and  ii 
situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  cit%  of 
Boorhanpore,  the  antient  capital  of  the  Candeish  pro\  mce. 
Ascerghur  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  wealthy 
Hindu  Zamindar,  named  Assa,  and  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  that  of  the  founder:  it  was  considered  as  the  ca{  .!;J 
of  Candeish  when  that  pro%ince  was  subdued  by  the  emp^-ror 
Akbar.  The  fortress  crowns  the  top  of  a  hill  750  feet  hiu'b, 
the  base  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous  to  iLe 
depth  of  80  or  100  feet,  leaving  only  two  avenues  of  acct  -•«. 
both  of  which  are  well  fortified.  This  fortress  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Its  importance,  in  the  e^es  of  the  natives,  may  be  estima*  'd 
from  a  name  by  which  it  was  long  distinguisbed«  the  ke)  w! 
the  Deccan. 

Aseerghur  surrendered,  without  much  resistance,  to  t!:c 
army  under  Colonel  Stevenson  in  18(i3;  but  on  the  (^'U- 
clusion  of  peace  was  restored  to  Scindia.  It  made  a  mt:<  a 
better  stand  in  1819  against  a  besieging  armv  of  ^u.Cvil 
men,  under  Generals  Doveton  and  Malcolm ;  but  w  iis  aX 
length  captured,  al\er  sustaining  a  bombardment  of  sixteen 
days,  with  the  loss  of  213  men  killed  and  wounded,  en  tlii 
part  of  the  English.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  garri«'  u. 
was  138  killed  and  woundetl.  On  this  occasion  an  entire 
company  of  Sepahis,  in  the  pay  of  the  Enelislu  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  the  magaxine*  which  containol 
three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  pettah,  or  suburb  of  Aseerghur,  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  whereon  the  fortress  is  ttected.  It  is  a  large  irre- 
gular village,  with  only  one  good  street;  in  1822  it  con- 
tained about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  approach  to  Aseerghur  is  through  a  wild  tract  af 
country  much  infested  by  wolves  and  tigeia*  the  Utur  uf 
which  are  so  daring,  as  sometimes  to  have  entered  the  town 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Until  iaS4,  the 
civil  and  military  establishment  of  Aseerghur  waa  under 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  but  waa  then  tranafenwd  to  the 
government  of  Bombay.  (Miirs  Hi$twry  qfBritiBh  India ; 
Hamilton's  Ea$t  India  Gazetteer;  M^w  Rean^'a  i(e^ 
tnoir,)  » 

ASELLI  Cor.  according  to  the  ouatom  formerly  pw^leat  ef 
Latinizing  the  name,  ASELLIUS),  CASPAR,  a  phymeian 
who  waa  bom  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Tkitt%  or  Ci^ 
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bout,  Md  WaiM  profefaor  of  uiatoniy  at  Pavit.  He  is 
ref<arded  as  the  diseoverer  of  the  laeteaU,  or  the  set  of  yes- 
■eU  which  absorb  or  suck  up  the  nutritious  portion  of  the 
food  of  aniinalsi  1.0^  the  ehyle  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  in  order  to  oonvej  it  to  the  heart  and  lun^s, 
so  that  it  may  beeome  ineorporated  in  the  circulating  fluid 
or  blood.  It  ia  eertain  that*  in  1622,  he  saw  these  vessels, 
and  from  the  white  colour  of  the  fluid  they  contained,  from 
the  milk-like  oharaeter  of  which  is  derived  the  name  of 
lactttd^  distinguished  them  from  the  other  vessels,  and  de- 
monstrated them  in  his  lectures.  But  he  was  conducted  by 
ehanoe  to  make  these  observations,  in  the  course  of  dis- 
sections for  other  purposes ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
traoed  the  laoteals  accurately,  for  he  thought  that  they  ter- 
minated in  the  liver,  whereas  they  terminate  in  the  me- 
sentery. 

He  drew  up,  but  never  published,  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery. This  treatise  was  printed  after  his  death,  which 
Uappened  in  1626.  It  is  entitled,  *  De  Lactibus;  sen  lac- 
ieis  venis,  quarto  vasorum  meseraioorum  genere,  novo  in- 
vento,  Dissertatio,*  with  figures  of  the  vessels  in  three  dif- 
ferent colours:  4to.  Milan,  1627,  and  4to.  Basle,  16*28; 
Leyden,  1640,  and  again  1641,  and  8vo.  at  Amsterdam, 
1 645,  and  lastly  among  the  works  of  A.  Bpigelius,  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1649. 

AseUi  left  a  MS.  treatise  on  poisonsi  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published, 

ASH.    [See  Fraxinus.] 

ASH.  MOUNTAIN.    [See  Pyrus.] 

ASHANTEES,  a  powerful  nation  of  western  Africa. 
Bir.  Bowdich  iMimon  to  Ashantee,  ouarto,  London,  1819, 
p.  228)  was  inclined  to  think,  from  Uie  little  he  could  col- 
lect, that  the  state  had  been  founded  by  an  emigration  of 
m  number  of  fkmilies  from  a  former  residence  of  the  tribe ; 
the  situation  of  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  the 
south-east  of  the  district  in  which  the  new  kingdom  was 
first  established.  He  states,  that  the  common  tradition, 
^hich  he  had  never  heard  contradicted  bat  once,  iA,  that 
the  Ashantees  emigrated  from  a  country  nearer  the  sea 
side,  and  founded  their  nresent  kingdom*  afUn*  subduing 
certain  nations  further  advanced  in  civilijeation  than  them- 
selves, whose  arts,  and  a  portion  of  whose  language,  they 
adopted.  The  Ashantee,  Fsntee,  Warsaw  (Wossa),  Akim, 
Assin,  and  Aquapim  languages,  he  considers  to  be  indis- 
putably dislects  of  the  same  common  tongue ;  and  from 
this  and  other  evidence  he  infers,  that  the  nations  now 
distinguished  by  these  different  names  were  originally  one 
people.  A  traoition,  indeed,  still  subsists,  that  all  these 
trit)es  are  the  descendants  of  twelve  famUies:  and  from 
one  or  other  of  these  stocks  individuals  in  each  tribe  still 
claim  a  descent,  branches  of  the  same  line  being  found 
spread  among  all  the  diflbrent  tribes.  There  is  also  a 
general  tradition  that  their  original  settlement  was  not 
on  the  coast,  but  somewhere  in  the  interbr,  fh>m  which 
they  were  driven  by  a  foreign  power.  This  appears  to  be 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Bow£ch*s  account,  so  fiur  as  we  can 
understand  it. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Dopuis  {Journal  qf  a  Rendence 
in  Aiheuttee,  quarto,  London,  1 824,  p.  224)  is  more  specific. 
He  says,  thst  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  original  seat 
t>f  the  tribes  of  Ashantee,  Gaman,  Dinkira,  and  Akim, 
vas  in  Qhoba^,  Ghofan,  and  Tonouma,  districts  in  the 
interior  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  present  Ashantee 
Proper;  and  that  firom  their  possessions  here  they  were 
driTen  southward  into  the  forest  by  the  Moslems  many 
a;rcs  ago,  or,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  '  in  the  early  age 
of  Islam.'  It  was  after  this  that  the  tract  nearer  to  the 
coast  was  gradually  peopled  by  the  Fantees,  Dinkirans,  and 
other  tribes,  who  were  all,  in  fact,  previously  estabUshed 
along  with  the  Ashantees  in  the  upper  country.    As  to  this 

Soint,  therefbre,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  two  accounts  are 
irectly  opposed,  the  one  making  the  founders  of  the 
Ashantee  empire  to  have  been  a  band  of  emigrants  who 
flieparated  flrom  the  rest  of  their  nation ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  other,  the  Ashantees  were  the  original  stock  who 
remained  stationanr,  after  being  driven  southward  by  the 
Moslems,  while  diflbrent  branches  left  them  to  seek  habi- 
tations nearer  the  sea-coast  We  think  the  latter  the  more 
probable  account  Mr.Bowdich's  two  emigrations  look  very 
like  dilferent  versions  of  the  same  story. 

Mr.  Dupuis  goes  on  to  infbrm  us,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century  Ashantee  was  considered  a  powerful 
little  monarchy,  and,  in  conjunction  with  its  allies,  could 


probably  send  60.000  men  into  the  field.  It  had  alrearlf 
obtained  a  kind  of  influential  control  over  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  Akim.  Assin,  Quahou,  and  Akeyah;  and  the 
people  had  acquired  a  high  renown  for  their  military 
qualities. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  territory  of  the  Ashantees 
appears  to  have  been  oonflned  to  the  comparatively  small 
inland  district  mentioned  above,  lying  in  tne  northeni  part 
of  their  present  dominions.  Dupuis  indeed  says  that  they 
were  unsettled  in  their  habitations,  though  firm  and  compact 
as  a  nation.  The  first  war  by  which  they  are  recorded  to 
have  secured  any  considerable  increase  of  dominion  was 
that  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Dinkira.  Dupuis  says  that  this  conquesl 
happened,  according  to  the  Moslem  recordst  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  1132,  that  is,  A.o.  1719 ;  and  he  quotes,  in  sup- 
port of  this  account  the  authority  of  Bosman,  the  Dutch 
governor  of  Elmina,  who  wrote,  he  remarks,  in  ]  721,  and 
who  states  that  it  had  taken  place  but  a  few  months  previous. 
But  Bosman,  the  second  edition  of  an  English  translation  of 
whose  book  appeared  in  London  in  1721,  appears  to  have 
written  the  letters  of  which  it  consists  in  the  year  1 701 .  In 
the  first  of  them,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  his  correspondent  in  Europe,  dated  Ist  September, 
1700.  His  account  of  Dinkira  and  of  its  conquest  by  the 
king  of  Ashantee,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Asiante,  is  in 
the  sixth  letter.  He  describes  Dinkira  as  lying  so  far  in- 
land that  it  often  took  five  days  to  go  to  it  from  Elmina, 
and  ten  from  Axim  (a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ancobra 
river);—'  not'  ho  adds,  however,  '  so  much  on  account  of 
its  real  distance  (torn  either  place,  as  because  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads.*  The  kingdom  of  Dinkira,  which  hod 
formerly  been  of  small  extent  had,  he  states,  eventually 
become  so  powerful,  as  to  have  gained  the  respect  of  ail  the 
neighbouring  nations,  with  the  exception  onlv  of  Asiante 
and  Akim,  both  of  which  were  still  superior  to  it  in  strength 
and  resources.  Dinkira,  however,  which  held  in  subjer-.tion 
the  three  adjoining  districts  of  Wassa,  Encasse,  and  Juffer, 
was  the  chief  source  from  which  the  supply  of  gold  was 
obtained.  '  But  a  few  months  past,*  continues  the  writer, 
'  it  was  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  it  lies  at  present  desolate 
and  waste.*  An  outrage  offered  by  Bosianie,  the  king  of 
Dinkira,  to  one  of  the  wives  of  Zay,  the  king  of  Asiante, 
made  him  determine  to  march  against  his  enemy.  Bo- 
siante  in  the  mean  time  died,  but  uiis  produced  no  change 
in  the  resolution  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  '  About  the 
beginning  of  this  year,'  continues  Bosman*  '  being  com- 
pletely  ready,  he  came  with  a  terrible  army  into  the 
field ;  and  engaging  the  Dinkirans,  who  expected  him,  he 
beat  them ;  but  fighting  them  a  second  time,  he  entirely 
defeated  them.  The  negroes  report  that  in  these  two 
battles  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed ;  of  the 
negroes  of  Akim  only,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dinkirans,  there  were  about  thirty  thousand  killed.*  He 
intimates  his  belief,  however,  that  these  numbers  must  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  plunder  consequent  upon  this 
victory  occupied  the  Ashantees  fifteen  days;  and  the 
booty  collected  by  the  king  was  said  to  amount  to  several 
thousand  marks  of  gold.  Dupuis  says  that  the  war  with 
Dinkira  is  still  remembered  among  the  Ashantees.  After 
the  great  battle,  the  body  of  King  Bosianie  was  disinterred 
by  order  of  the  avenging  victor ;  the  flesh  was  given  to  be 
devoured  by  serpents,  the  skull  and  thigh  bones  were  pre- 
served as  trophies.  These  relics  still  remain  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Ashantee,  and  are  exhibited  on  certain  holi- 
days for  popular  insult. 

The  conqueror  of  Dinkira,  who  is  called  Zay  by  Bosman, 
is  named  Sa'i  Tootoo  by  Bowdich»  and  Sai  Tooto  by  Dupuis. 
Zay,  or  Sai,  or  Sai,  appears  in  fact  to  be  the  general  title 
of  the  Ashantee  kings.  According  to  Bowdicn,  Sai  Tooto 
was  the  conductor  of  what  he  calls  the  later  emigration  of 
the  Ashantees,  and  the  founder  of  Coomassie,  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  Dupuis  denies  that  he  built  the  town,  but 
allows  that  he  greatly  increased  its  size,  and  transferred 
thither  the  seat  of  the  (^vemment,  which  had  previously 
been  sometimes  at  Kikiwhary,  north  of  Coomassie,  and 
sometimes  at  Begua,  to  the  south  of  it  The  conquest  of 
Dinkira  gave  so  great  an  accession  of  territory  and  power 
to  the  Ashantee  state,  and  so  completely  altered  its  relations 
to  surrounding  powers,  that  Sai  Tooto,  upon  whom  has  been 
bestowed  the  epithet  the  Great  may  almost  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  present  empire.  The  history  of  the 
I  country  before  his  time  is  acknowledged  to  be  legenaary  and 
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obaeoie.  He  is  said  to  baye  been  tha  lint  king  by  whom  the 
Moslems,  or  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  wece  reduced  to  the 
fame  state  of  siibjeotion  wick  the  heathen  negroes,  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  his  armies.  It  was  in  his  reign  also,  that  a 
ooramercial  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  settlemenU  on  the 
eoast  first  introduced  the  Ashantees  to  an  acquaintance 
with  white  men.  Besides  his  conquest  of  Dinkira,  be  carried 
bis  arms  into  the  heart  of  several  other  of  the  neighbouring 
states.    He  reduced  the  king  of  Qaman  to  the  condition  of 
a  tributary ;  entirely  subdued  the  districts  of  Tofal.  Quahou, 
and  another  large  extent  of  country  beyond  the  Tando  river* 
to  the  west  of  Coomassie ;  reduced  the  government  of  Akim 
to  partial  subjection,  and  ravaged  Assin.    *  In  short.'  con- 
cludes Mr.  Dupuis. '  he  created  an  empire,  including  tribu- 
taries and  allies,  which  was  chielly  of  a  feudal  complexion, 
by  the  union  of  all  those  kingdoms  and  principalities  be- 
tween the  6th  and  9th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  41  h  degree  of  longitude  west  from  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  river  Volta.    The  auxiliary  kingdom  of  Banna 
was  the  right  arm  of  Ashantee  in  those  days,  and  still  is.* 
The  empire  of  Ashantee,  however,  was  still  separated  from 
the  coast  by  a  tract  of  fony  or  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  occu- 
pied by  the  perfectly  independent  states  of  Aowin,  Ama 
naba,  Ahanta,  Wossa,  Fantee,  Inkran.  Aquapira,  Aquambo, 
&c.    Akim  alone  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  resentment  of 
Sai  Tooto  by  its  interference  on  the  siJo  of  the  Diiikirans, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  avert  the  consequences  by  cer- 
tain submissions  and  other  sacrifices.    It  was  while  en^raged 
in  quelling  a  revolt  of  this  power  that  Sai  Tooto  was  killed, 
along  wiU^i  many  of  his  principal  nobility,  in  the  year  1731. 
He  was  succeeded   by  his  brother  Sai  Apoko,  in  the 
course  of  whose  reign  both  Akim  and  Assin  were  entirely 
reduced,  and  along  with  Gaiuan.  Bouromy.  and  Yobati, 
incorporated  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire.    After  sup- 
pressmg  a  formidable  rebellion  which  suddenly  arose  in  the 
neart  of  his  kingdom,  this  sovereign  died  in  1742.    His 
successor  was  Sai  Akwasy.  who  afler  a  reign  made  memor- 
able by   a  most  disastrous  campaign  with    the  powerful 
neighbouring  state  of  Dahomey,  lost  his  life  in  1 752,  from  a 
wound  which  he  received  in  a  war  with  Banna.  His  nephew, 
Sai  Kodjoh,  then  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  till  1 781. 
During  his  time,  a  rebellion  of  several  of  the  recently  sub- 
jugated provinces  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
solution ;  but  it  was  eventually  quelled,  and  the  influence, 
if  not  the  actual  dominion,  of  Ashantee,  oven  extended 
towards  the  south-west,  or  in  the  direction  of  what  is  called 
the  Ivory  Coast    The  reign  of  the  next  prince,  Sai  Qua- 
mina,  was  ushered  in  by  a  revolt  of  Assin,  Akim.  and 
Aquapim.  which  was,  however,  soon  suppressed.    But  after 
some  years,  the  leading  Ashantee  chiefs  combined  and  de- 
posed their  sovereign,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
by  a  scarcely  concealed  preference  for  the  Moslem  creed, 
which  it  was  believed  he  wished  to  establish  as  the  national 
religion.     This  erent  took  place  in  1797.     The  brother  of 
the  deposed  king  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Sai  Apoko  the  Second.    He  reigned  till  the  year 
1800,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sai  Tooto 
Quamina.  then  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  same  by 
whom  the  throne  was  still  filled  when  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr. 
Dupuis  were  in  the  country. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Sai  Tooto  the 
Great,  the  reign  of  Sai  Quamina  has  been  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  annals  of  Ashantee.  Only  a  few  months 
ailer  his  accession,  the  young  king  gave  proof  of  his  military 
talents,  by  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  united  forces 
of  Gbofan  and  Ghobago,  and  defeating  them  in  a  decisive 
battle,  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  lost  not  less  than  100.000 
men  in  killed  and  prisoners.  But  this  must  surely  be  an 
exaggeration.  A  considerable  accession  of  territory,  and  a 
per^  of  tranquillity  which  lasted  for  five  years,  followed 
this  success.  The  circumstances  out  of  which  new  hostili- 
ties arose,  eventually  led  also  to  the  intercourse  between 
Adiantee  and  £ngland,  which  forms  to  us  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

It  was  in  1807,  that  an  Ashantee  army  first  reached  the 
eoast  where  the  European  forts  are.  Down  to  this  time. 
from  the  mention  of  the  Ashantees  by  Bosman  early  in 
the  preceding  centaij,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  person  from  Europe,  and  their  very  name  had 
become  almost  forgotten.  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  then 
second  officer  in  the  English  fort  at  Anoamaboe,  has,  in 
his  Account  q/  the  Gold  Cotut^  given  an  ample  detail  of 
}h«>.  events  which   introdoi*ed  them  to  the  acquaintance 


of  our  coantrymen,  and  ooneotiom  or  "'axplamatioiia  oC 
some  points  in  his  narrative  may  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Dupuis,  pp.  250-264.    The  repose  from  warlike  ope- 
rations which  Ashantee  had  enjoyed  from  1801.  was  t>rokea 
in  1806  by  a  revolt  of  two  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Afteno« 
who  were  joined  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  occupying  the 
tract  along  the  coast  on  .which  the  forts  of  Cape  Co-ast 
Castle  and  Annamaboe  are  situated.    The  Fantees  seem  to 
have  felt  that  their    independence  was  endangered    ly 
the  growing  power  of  the  Ashantees;  and  there  ia  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  English  authorities,  ill  informed 
of  the  relative  strength  and  military  skill  of  the  two  parties, 
encouraged  a  revolution,  by  which  they  hope<l  to  preient  the 
further  encroachments  of  the  Ashantees.    But  the  Fan  ices, 
though  able  to  bring  a  numerous  army  of  fighting^  men  into 
the  field,  were  no  match  for  the  Ashantees  either  in  bravery 
or  in  the  art  of  war.    They  were  beaten  by  their  cnemv  m 
every  encounter,  and  in  May  1807,  the  king  of  Ashante.*  had 
established  himself  and  his  army  at  Abrah,  not  more  than 
fiAeen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.    He  soon  after  altacUcd 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations  of  Cormautme 
and  Fort  Amsterdam.    It  was  now  thought  prudent  br  Mr. 
White,  the  governor  of  Annamaboe,  to  despatch  a  nag  of 
truce  to  the  negro  monarch,  with  a  request  to  be  iufurmed 
what  object  he  had  in  view  in  coming  to  the  coa^&t.     Sai 
Quamina,  who.  Mr.  Dupuis  says,  was  fully  persuaded  tiui 
this  proceeding  was  merely  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  and 
besides,  was  quite  aware  of  the  encouragement  and  pr:- 
mises  of  assistance  whii*h  his  enemies  had  received  ir  m 
the  English  authorities,  returned  the  haughty  answer,  iLjI 
the  governor  should  be  told  what  his  designs  were  when  li^ 
should  send  him  twenty  barrels  of  powder  and  a  hundred 
muskets.    In  another  week,  Aga,  a  town  within  a  mile  uf 
Annamaboe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.     Oil  the 
15th  of  June,  the  people  of  Annamaboe  went  out  in  grc^t 
force  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  the  result  was,  the  retreat  uf 
the  latter,  but  in  excellent  order,  after  a  short  content.    Cut 
on  the  following  day  the  enemy  advanced  upou  the  tou  u, 
and  soon  carried  every  thing  before  them.     Bflr.  Dupuis 
states,  on  the  information  of  the  king  himselC  that  it  u  lj 
no  part  of  his  plan  to  attack  the  castle— that  he   luaiie 
no  attempt  upon  that  building  till  the  guns  liad  been  turned 
against  him,  and  that  even  then  he  did  not  wish  to  curry 
matters  to  extremity  against  the  whites.  That  the  Enpl^bu 
from  the  first,  took  the  part  of  the  townspeople,  not  oii'  y 
receiving  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  within  the  f  it. 
but  employing  all  its  force  to  repel  the  assailants,  i^  &e- 
knowledged  on  all  hands.    Indeed,  in  the  state  to  ^L.th 
things  had  by  this  time  been  brought,  they  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise.    The  result,  however,  proved  most  disas- 
trous both  to  the  Fantees  and  their  European  protectors 
The  contest  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  that  time  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  Mo* 
redith  that  fully  8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaloc 
perished.     About  20U0  more  escaped  by  flight.     Of  the 
1 5,000  souls,  of  which  the  population  of  the  place  ha4  cun- 
sisted,  only  about  5000  remained  at  tlie  close  of  the  attack, 
including  about  2000  women,  children,  and  old  men,  wLo 
had  found  refuge  within  the  English  fort.    Even  of  thete, 
many  had  been  destroyed  by  the  shot  which  fell  amoiajg 
them  in  the  open  court  where  they  were  placed.    The  gar- 
rison itself  sufiered  severely,  and  was  reduced  to  the  utnK«i 
extremity.    It  consisted  only  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Meredith, 
three  other  officers,  fimr  free  mulattoes,  and  twenty  other 
men  of  all  descriptions.    Two  men  having  been  killed,  aaud 
the  governor,  an  officer,  and  four  others  of  the  men,  having 
been  wounded  early  in  the  contest,  the  force  that  could  he 
depended  upon  was,  about  noon,  reduced  to  eight  indivi- 
duals, including  officers.    But  about  six  o*clock  the  citexBj 
retired,  and  next  day  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
attack.    Its  renewal,  according  to  Mr,  Dupuia,  was  otdj 
prevented  by  the  arrival  in  the  Ashantee  camp  oC  a  d^ 
of  truce   from  Governor  White.     This   intimation  of  a 
wish  for  the  cessation  of  hostiUties  was  received  with  th* 
warmest  welcome,  botli  by  the  negro  monarch  and  bxs  uai* 
diery.    That  circumstance,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mercduh 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  is  of  considerable  impottance  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  ori|goal  dia|>Qs;tiuo 
of  the  Ashantee  king  towards  the  whites.    These  negocAa- 
lions  produced  two  amicable  interviews  between  Sai  Qua- 
mina and  Colonel  Torranne,  the  governor  of  CaiKS  C^i»t 
Castle,  in  which  every  thing  was  speedily  anmn^od,  and 
the  invading  army  took  its  departure  fiom  the  ooasi  co  :1^ 
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English,  the  other  hy  the  Ashantees.  Finally,  the  king  of 
Ashantee  was  made  to  ackno\vledj?e,  not  only  that  he  had 
himself  taken  his  sacred  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  all  his  principal  can- 
tains  and  counsellors  had  done  the  same.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  full  import  of  this  declaration,  acconl- 
m^  to  European  notions,  can  have  been  understood  by  tlie 
negro  sovereii^n  ;  and  it  would  have  been  better,  if  so  empty 
an  acknowledgment  had  formed  no  part  of  the  treaty. 

When  Mr.  Dupuis  soon  after  returned  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  accompanied  by  several  Ashantee  chiefs,  deputed 
by  their  sovereign  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  England, 
he  found  that  the  authorities,  there  refused  altogether  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  They  rested  their  objec- 
tions on  the  old  ground,  that  the  sovereignty  of  Fantee  did 
not  belong  of  right,  as  this  treaty  implied  that  it  did,  to  the 
king  of  Ashantee.  In  this  view  they  were  supported  by  Sir 
George  Collier,  who  happened  to  be  there  in  the  Tartar 


coast,  was  the  river  Assinae ;  but  in  the  interior,  the  pro> 
vince  of  Gaman  lies  in  great  part  beyond  even  the  western- 
most branch  of  that  river,  there  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Bara.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Gaman  arc  tho 
Manding  tribes,  and  the  independent  Moslem  states  of 
Kong  and  Enkasy. 

Both  Bowdich  and  Dupuis  have  given  a  mass  of  detxiU 
respecting  the  internal  geography  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
many  of  which,  however,  very  little  dependence  ran  te 
placed.  Indeed,  Dupuis  has  enumerated  a  multitude  uf 
errors,  some  of  them  of  tho  roost  serious  magnitude,  inD 
which  his  predecessor  had  fallen.  The  greater  part  of  tl  c 
information  collected  by  Dupuis  himself,  again,  iia«  denM:l 
merely  from  the  reports  of  persons  with  whom  he  oon^crv-d, 
whose  statements,  where  defective,  he  patched  up  in  tUo 
best  way  he  could  by  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 

The  empire  of  Ashantee,  Dupuis  says,  was  popularly 
reckoned  to  be  made  up  of  no  fewer  thaa  forty-seven  d::- 


man-of-war,  and  who  refused  to  convey  the  ambassadors    ferent  states,  and  this  was  before  the  annexation  of  the 


to  England.  The  first  result  of  this  conduct  was,  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Ashantee  merchants  and  traders 
from  all  dealings  with  the  servants  of  the  Company.  Al- 
though a  body  of  Ashantee  forces,  however,  had  taken  and 
retained  possession  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,  they  continued 
to  refrain  from  any  actual  hostilities.    Meanwhile,  in  the  be- 

5 inning  of  the  year  1 821,  the  forts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Trican  Company  were  taken  by  the  English  government 
into  its  own  hands,  and  soon  after.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy 
was  appointed  govemor-in-chief  of  all  tho  British  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Gambia 
to  the  river  Volta  inclusive.  When  the  new  governor 
landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  the  early  part  of  1822,  he 
found  that  fort  closely  blockaded  by  a  strong  Ashantee 
force.  After  a  few  months  Sir  Charles  began  to  orga- 
nize hands  of  the  Fantees  into  a  sort  of  militia,  and  to 
form  alliances  with  various  tribes  of  that  nation,  and  of 
others  established  along  the  coast.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  however,  Mr.  Dupuis  asserts,  remained 
steady  to  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Ashantee. 

^Sai  Quamina  appears  to  have  died  in  the  summer  of 
1823.  His  successor  commenced  his  reign  by  a  distinct 
proclamation  of  war  against  the  English,  whom  he  accused 
of  the  infraction  of  treaties,  treachery,  cruelty,  &c.  Soon 
after,  a  negro  in  the  service  of  the  garrison  was  seized  by  tlie 
Ashantees  and  put  to  death.  It  was  now  resolved  by  the 
English  no  longer  to  delay  active  hostilities.  The  first 
operations,  conducted  by  Captain  Laing,  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  August,  the  Ashantees  were  completely  de- 
feated at  Assecuma,  in  the  Fantee  territory,  by  a  force, 
composed  partly  of  Europeans,  and  partly  of  native  soldiers, 
commanded  by  this  officer.  Encouraged  probably  by  this 
victory,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy  had  the  temerity  to  advance  into  the  interior  at 
the  head  of  a  small  bouy  of  troops,  having  previously 
divided  his  entire  force  into  four  separate  divisions.  He  was 
attacked  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  near  the  river  Pra  or 
Praa,  by  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  10,000  men.  The  result  was  a  total  defeat  of 
the  handful  of  troops  under  the  governor's  immediate  com- 
mand. Sir  Charles  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
ioner,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  officers  who 
were  with  him,  were  either  killed  or  captured.  This  dis- 
astrous encounter,  however,  did  not  terminate  the  war.  It 
continued  for  nearly  three  years,  though  with  long  intervals 
of  cessation  fVom  hostilities';  and  was  only  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  severe  action  fought  near  Accra,  on  the  7  th  of  August, 
1826,  in  which  the  Ashantees  were  completely  defeated. 
Soon  after  this,  the  king  submitted  to  pay  600  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  nis  sons  and  a  nephew  to  he  edu- 
cated at  the  Castle,  as  the  conditions  of  a  peace. 

By  these  events,  the  Ashantees  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  driven  from  the  tract  of  country  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  sea;  but  if  they  have  retained  their  conquests  in 
other  directions,  the  empire  must  still  be  of  considerable 
extent.  According  to  tho  map  published  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  it 
appears  to  stretch,  including  Gaman,  from  about  our  first 
meridian  to  nearly  the  Sth  degree  of  west  longitude,  or  over 
a  range  of  country  not  much  short  of  300  miles  in  length. 
Its  extent  from  south  to  north,  when  it  reached  the  sea  in 
the  former  direction,  must  have  been  at  least  as  great. 

The  state  next  to  Ashantee  on  the  cast  is  that  of  Da- 
homey, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Volta,  other- 
wise named  the  Aswada.    Its  western  boundary  on  tho 
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kingdom  of  Gaman.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  m*  u 
tioned  in  the  preceding  historical  sketch.  According  to  the 
map  of  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  following  are  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  from  wr>t  xo 
east: — Amanaha,  Ahanta,  Fantee,  Inkran,  Aquaptm,  a:i; 
Adampy.  To  the  north  of  Ahanta  is  Tofal,  and  to  tl  e 
north  of  that  Wossau.  Farther  in  the  interior  are,  Dmku-a, 
Akim,  and  Aquambo.  Still  beyond  these  are,  Ashantee 
Proper,  and  Quahou;  then  Massy  and  Akeyah;  then 
Ajorah ;  then  Coransah  and  Bouromy ;  then  Takima  ^tid 
YobatL  To  the  north  of  these  is  placed  the  kingdom  of  Bant;4, 
which  is  independent,  although  usually  in  close  allun^^e 
with  Ashantee.  Beyond  Banna  are  the  Moslem  atatm  u{ 
Ghofan  and  Ghobago,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  the 
late  king  Sai  Quamina.  Ghobago  extends  a  oonudcr>l>:e 
distance  towards  the  north-east.  Finally,  to  the  west  of  all 
the  abovementioned  provinces  is  the  kingdom  of  Gaman.  ls 
already  stated,  with  its  provinces  of  Ponin,  Safoy,  Show>. 
Sumah,  and  Aowin,  as  they  succeed  one  another  from  ULtih 
to  south. 

The  outline  of  the  coast  opposite  to  Ashantee  will  be 
more  appropriately  described  unaer  its  common  appelUti«ii, 
the  Gold  Coast.  Itsgeneral  direction  is  finom  ea^t  to  \i  r^t. 
although  from  Cape  Three  Points  in  long.  2^  40'  AV..  :; 
trends  on  both  sides  considerably  towards  the  north.  T..c 
chief  rivers  which  fall  into  this  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guu'.e a, 
are  the  Volta,  or  Aswada,  the  course  of  which,  for  nru.\ 
200  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  is  almost  due  v^ut:*. 
but  the  principal  branch  appears  to  rise  from  a  ci-  ^ 
tainous  tract  considerably  to  the  westward ; — the  Praa. 
Chamah,  one  branch  of  which  (the  Boosempra)  flow«  u 
the  cast,  while  another  passes  near  Coomassie,  the  cjf  ; 
and  here  receiving  the  former,  descends  by  a  course  aim 
due  south  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches  about  2°  10'  W.  lui .: . 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Fantee  and  Ahanta  w:- 
ritories ;  the  Ancobre  (or  Rio  de  Cobre,  that  is.  in  P  •'• 
tuguese,  the  Serpentine  River),  on  the  west  side  of  Ahan'a . 
and  finally,  the  Assinee,  formed  of  the  united  watc:^  .: 
theTando  and  the  Bara,  which  join  about  6^  !(/  N.  1.: 
The  hilly  portion  of  the  country  is  in  the  east  and  northeast 
in  the  provinces  or  states  of  Aquapim,  Akim,  Ac^uan.  ^. 
and  Akeyah ;  but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  ooosidera;>u' 
height 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  from  the  sea-coast,  sa  fir 
as  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  nortli  of  Coomassio,  is  still  i 
thick  forest,  through  which  travelling  is  impossihie,  exc. . ; 
along  the  paths  or  roads  which  have  been  conducted  v . 
great  labour  in  different  directions  from  the  capital.  1  > 
city  of  Ck)omassie,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Mr.  I^* 
puis,  stands  nearly  in  6°  51'  N.  lat,  and  in  2^  16'  W.  1«.:.:. 
from  Greenwich.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  both  a  plan  n  i 
a  long  description  of  this  barbarian  metropolis.  It  is  I  l.  t. 
he  says,  upon  the  side  of  a  large  rocky  hill  of  iron-stouc.  .•  J 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a  half-stagnant  stream,  or  ra' )  > ' 
marsh,  varying  from  50  to  100  yards  in  breadth.  1: 
town  is  an  oblong,  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  without  ir.i  j- 
ding  a  suburb  or  back  town,  half  a  mile  distant.  Oi  '1  * 
principal  streets,  four  are  each  half  a  mile  lon^,  and  t  . 
50  to  100  yards  wide.  But  the  streets  are  merely  ran.  « 
of  fields,  bordered  with  rows  of  houses.  The  housc;>  a.  .- 
said  to  be  built  in  straight  lines,  and  the  open  spacer  bt  tH  ^ « .i 
the  two  rows  have  eacli  a  name.  The  palace  »tanJ>  h  -. 
long  and  wide  street  which  runs  through  the  ccntn^  oi  the 
town,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  high  wall.    The  number  of 
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uaoft  4hiB  heikd/  and  also  the  descriptions  he  bi&  given  of 
tSe  splendour  of  the  Ashantee  court  in  genenil»  are  some- 
what biith  coloured. 

Gold  is  hvani  in  this  oouotry  both  in  mines  and  in 
particles  washed  down  by  the  rains.    According  to  Du- 
puis,  the  richest  gold  mines  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
Africa  are  those  in  Gaman.    Some  of  tlie  richest  of  these 
mines  are  said  to  be  esteemed  sacred,  and  on  that  account 
sre  not  worked.    The  wealthier  inhabitants  load  their  per- 
sons with  lumps  of  native  gold ;   some  which  Dupuis  saw, 
be  thinks,  must  have  weighed  fully  four  pounds.    In  Akim, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  empire  bordering  on  the  Volta, 
fxom  which  much  gold  was  formerly  obtained,  the  mines 
are  now  either  exliausted,  or  at  least  are  no  longer  worked. 
There  are  many  rich  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adoora, 
westward  from  Cape  Coast  and  about  tliree  days*  journey 
from  the  sea ;  and  during  the  rainy  season*  it  is  said  that  not 
fewer  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  slaves  are  employed  in 
washing  for  gold  dust  on  the  banks  of  the  Bara,  in  Gaman. 
The  rainy  season  in  Ashantee  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  month  of  May ;  but  the  heaviest  rains  are  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  the  following 
month.     In  some  years,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  rain 
at  all  during  the  usual  season.    Mr.  Bowdich  has  given 
the  variations  of  the  Uiermometer  for  nearly  a  whole  year, 
over  whicJh  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates, extended.     In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at 
Coomassio  from  73**  to  84**;  in  July,   from  71^  to  8.J°;    in 
•August,  from  68°  to  80j° ;  in  September,  from  70*=*  to  82i°; 
in  October,  fmm  70°  to  83°;   in  November,  from  69°  to 
83J°;  in  December,  from  63°  to  85°;  and  in  January,  from 
68   to  8G°.     In  the  morning,  especially,  it  is  much  cooler 
at  Coomassie  than  at  Cape  Coast. 

The  yam  is  the  chief  vegetable  that  is  cultivated  in  Ash- 

.antee.    It  is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  dug  up  early  in 

, September.     Hut  there  is  also  grown  a  good  deal  of  corn, 

rioe,  susJ^r-cane,  and  a  mucilaginous  vegetiible  called  en- 

cruma.  somewhat  resemWing  asparagus.    The  plantations 

are  of  considerable  extent,  and  veiy  neatly  kept.    The 

principal  domesticated  animals  are  cows,  horses  pf  a  small 

oreed,  goats,  and  a  species  of  hairy  sheep.   Among  the  wild 

anijnaU  with  which  the  region  abounds  are  lions,  elephants, 

hyaenas,  wild  hogs,  deer,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  a  variety 

of  snakes.     Among  the  birds  are  vultures,  parrots,  and 

.several   small  species  of  beautiful  plumage,  which  sing 

melodiously.    But  all  the  departments  of  the  natural  history 

of  the  country  are  still  very  imperfectly  known. 

ASH  BORNE  (or,  as  it  is  written  in  antient  records, 
ESSEBURNE,  ASHBURNB,  and  ASHBOURNE),  a 
considerable  market-town,  in  a  rich  valley  not  far  from  the 
east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  which  falls  into  the  Trent. 
"Ashbourne  is  13*1  miles  from  London  and  thirteen  from 
Derby.  The  population  in  1831  was  2246,  and  the  number 
.of  houses  including  two  which  were  building  and  twenty- 
seven  uninhabited,  was  502. 

It  Is  pleasantly  situated.  High  hills  shelter  it  from  the 
cold  winds  of  the  north ;  and  to  the  south-west  it  looks 
towards  the  valley  mentioned  above,  where  the  Dove  winds 
through  some  of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  kingdom.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising  from 
the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  fine  spire.  The  building  was 
probably  erected  in  1241,  as  there  is  a  memorial  in  brass  of 
Its  dedication  to  St.  Oswald  in  that  year.  It  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  there  are  several  good  door-ways.  The 
walls  and  buttresses  retain  the  characteristics  of  this  early 
architecture;  but  several  parts  of  the  church  are  of  latwr 
*date,  and  of  the  decoratetl  English  or  perpendicular  styles. 
It  contains  many  monuments  of  the  Cokaine  and  Boothby 
families,  especially  a  beautiful  monument  by  Banks  to  the 
memory  of  renelope,  daughter  of  SirCrooke  Boothby,  who 
died  in  1791,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years.  The  figure  of 
the  child  a&leep,  in  white  marble,  has  been  much  admired. 
There  was  formerly  a  presbytorian  meeting- bowse  in  Ash- 
borne  ;  and  at  present  there  are  two  places  of  worship,  one 
for  the  General  or  Armintan  Baptists,  and  one  for  the 
Wcsleyan  Methodists ;  as  well  as  one  for  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  (or  Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion),  in  the 
suburb  of  Compton,  antiently  Campdene,  which  is  sepaiated 
from  the  town  on  the  south  side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore,  or 
Schoo. 

There  is  at  Ashbome  a  grammar-school  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cokaine  and  others  in  1585 :  and  a  Mr.  Spalden, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by  his  will 


(dated  1710),  founded  Iwq  elementarj  MhooUfe  on*  for 
thirty  boya,  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  gul«» 
There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  town,  which  owt  theit 
origin  to  diiferent  benevolent  individuals,  CApecially  to  Mr. 
Spalden  above-mentioned;  and  to  Mr.  John  C«oper.  i>lx«3 
built  at  his  own  charge  the  Calvinistio  mflthodisto*  chapel 
in  Compton,  and.dso  built  and  endowed  «a  almsbcuM 
adjoining  to  it 

The  market  is  on  SaUxrday,  for  com  and  pro%i&:ooa. 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  fairs,  all  fur  horsoa,  homiid 
cattle,  and  sheep:  wool  i&  sold  at  the  fair  in  July»  which 
is  considered  the  smallest  fair  in  the  year.  Ashburae  due* 
not  seem  to  possess  any  particular  manufiicture,  unletf  it 
be  of  lace :  but  Uiere  are  iron  and  cotton  factories  in  ihm 
neighbourhood.    The  chief  trade  is  in  cheese  and  malt 

The  parish  is  very  large,  and  extends  into  three  buxtdutU, 
or  wapentakes :  viz.,  Wirksworth  wapentake  (in  ulm-h  i« 
the  town),  Appletree  hundred,  and  Morle»ton  and  IaI' 
church  hundred.  It  has  three  dependent  panx-hial  rliai'i-i* 
ries,  viz..  Alsop-in-the-Dale,  Hognaston,  and  ParvM^k. 
The  population  of  the  parish,  including  that  of  the  town  i  j* 
given  above),  and  of  the  chapelries,  was  in  lH31,  56iiU,  arvi 
the  whole  area  was  16,490  acres,*  The  living  is  a  \:caia^c. 
of  which  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  is  patron.  The  reft«»ri  uf 
Mapleton  is  annexed  tD  it..  The  rectory  of  Akhb«rn«*  «a» 
granted  by  William  II.  (Rufus)  to  the  church  of  St.  M  i» 
in  Lincoln,  and  to  the  bishop  of  that  see  and  his  succc.s^*'i»  : 
but  by  sume  airangcment  at  a  remote  period,  it  un^*  at- 
tached to  the  deanery  of  that  see;  and  is  now  Icascil  mui 
by  the  dean.  Ashborne  is  in  the  uri-hdosicunry  t>f  D<*i '  j 
and  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coven trv. 

Ashborne  was  the  scene  of  some  conte&ts  during  the  'nc.r 
l>etween  Charles  I.  and  tlic  Parliament.  In  Feb.  1644.  t!!»- 
troops  of  the  latter  were  victorious  over  the  royalists.  T^.c 
young  Pretender  passed  through  Ashborne  in  hi?*  retr  •' 
from  Derby,  in  1743.  (Lywnss  Magna  Britannia ;  Rln.w!o-» 
Peak  Scenenf,  &c.) 

ASHBUliTON  (antiently  written  ASPERTONv  a 
borough  town  in  the  hundred  of  Teignbridge,  in  Dcv^i^- 
shire,  on  the  road  from  London  (by  Exeter)  to  Pl}m  »uim  : 
192  miles  from  London,  19  from  Exeter,  and  24  I'lurn 
Plvmouth. 

I'be  town  is  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  from  tl.e 
river  Dart,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  long  street,  thnoiiih 
which  the  London  and  Plymouth  road  passes,  and  oft  ^ecoid 
street,  turning  off  to  the  right,  through  which  passe*  the  n^^  I 
across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  The  houses  are  neat.  an«l 
are  mostly  covered  with  slate,  which  abounds  in  the  neij^'j- 
bourhood.  A  small  stream,  which  turns  several  mills.  rur»s 
through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Dart  about  twu  mt' i 
lower  down,  just  where  the  Plymouth  road  crosses  the  D.ut. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  stnirturr 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  perpendicular  st)ie  of  Gotbic 
architecture.  The  tower  is  nmety  feet  high,  and  \%  tur- 
rounded  by  a  small  spire.  In  ihe  chancel  are  several  staTv 
as  in  collegiate  churches.  Adjoining  the  chuirh  is  tuc 
antient  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  the  grtimm.ir 
school  is  held,  and  also  the  meetings  for  par1iamen!«rt 
elections  and  other  public  business.  This  chapel  irss  f*- 
meriy  endowed  with  lands  valued  in  the  time  of  Kdvi'-! 
VI.  at  10/.  \b8,  8</.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  u-\ 
marks,  or  6/.  13^.  Ad.  went  as  stipend  to  the  cbantr>'  prk^*. 
who  was  to  keep  a  grammar-scnool ;  and  the  remain  \* : 
to  maintain  and  repair  the  leaden  pipes  '  for  the  eondurt  -^ 
of  wholesome  water  for  the  relief  of  the  infected,  when  t.-  •• 
plague  should  be  at  Ashburton,  that  they  night  t  ' 
mfect  others.*  These  lands,  it  is  probable,  are  the  pir^y 
lands  now  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  chapel :  the  en- 
dowment of  the  grammar-school  coming  from  other  sour-?^ 
The  chapel  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occa!>iv>nU 
parochial  duty  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Besides  the  grammar-school,  there  are  some  ^mtowmeim 
for  the  instmction  of  the  children  of  the  town,  e«prcia'»?y 
one  given  in  17S4  by  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Hon.  Johr 
Harris  (at  that  tiihe  members  for  the  borough),  ntider  wbtcX 
in  1821,  upwards  of  ninety  children  received  ednration 
from  two  schoolmasters  of  Ashburton.  In  1805,  Ibc  Iste 
Miss  Dunning 'founded  a  gift  of  6/.  per  atinmn,  fat  the  fn- 
struetion  of  fen  girls  in  reading,  «ewing.  &«• 

The  independents,  particular  baptists,  and  WeaferiA 
methodists  have  meeting-houses  in  the  town. 


Id  the  parochial  rrtorna  for  1831.  Uie  chapelrietol 
(Ueaa*  dukinot  horn  lb*  pviah  ^CiJahbron^ 
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aMund  is  open,  and  llttla  eultivatod,  and  the  village  amall. 
The  principal  object  is  a  large  Turkish  khan  for  travellera, 
whicn  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  some  antient  building— 
probably  one  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches,  as  an 
altar  and  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
over  the  door  in  some  Eastern  language.  It  lies  in  31°  45' 
N.  lat,  34*  37'  E.  long. 

The  land  alon^  this  part  of  the  coast  is  perceptibly  gaining 
on  the  sea,  which  is  shallow,  and  deposits  in  thi«  bend  of 
the  coast  much,  of  the  sand  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
(Mangles  and  Irby.  See  Steph.  Byzant. ;  and  Nehemiah 
xiii.  23.) 

A8HD0WN  FOREST,  a  hilly  and  woodland  district 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  what  is 
usually  denominated  '  the  Weald.'  This  weald  was  before 
the  Conquest  a  vast  forest,  stretching  from  Chichester  to 
Ihe  border  of  Kent ;  and  the  designation  in  its  widest  sense 
jr  understood  to  include  all  the  county  north  of  the  South 
Down  hills.  Ashdown  Forest  contains  about  18,000  or 
20,000  acres.  The  block  sand  which  covers  it  is  of  various 
depth,  and  lies  upon  a  thick  stratum  of  soft  day.  The  chief 
Tafue  of  the  district  is  as  a  rabbit  warren.  Crowborough 
Beacon,  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  forest, 
is  804  feet  high.  The  road  fh)m  London  to  Lewes,  through 
Maresfield  and  Uckfield,  leads  across  this  waste.  (Young's 
General  View  qf  ihe  Agricutiurs  qfSuuex.  See  Ordnance 
Map.) 

ASHER,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  [See  Palis- 
tike.] 

ASHES,  the  remains  of  any  thing  burnt,  whether  of 
▼egetable  or  animal  origin,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  mine- 
ral bodies  also.  First  with  respect  to  Vegetable  ashes: — 
Woody  fibre,  termed  chemically  ligtiin,  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon:  it  constitutes  neariy  the 
whole  of  all  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  almost  entirely 
dissipated  when  burnt.  Two  of  its  elements,  by  combinin^r 
With  tlie  oxygen  with  which  they  were  already  united,  and 
a  fresh  portion  acquire<l  from  the  atmosphere,  form  new  com- 
pounds :  these  products  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  minutely  to  notice,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
consist  chietly  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  ^as.  The  carbon 
of  woody  fibre  is  the  clement  which  remains  longest  unacted 
upon,  and  on  this  circutnstance  the  prepamtion  of  chart*oal 
from  wood  depends.  When,  however,  this  carbon  has 
been  totally  di»sipated  by  the  long  continued  and  combined 
action  of  heat  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  there  remains  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ashes:  these  are  derived  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  from  such  substances  as  the  plant  takes  up  from 
the  soil  during  its  growth,  and  which,  though  universally 
met  with,  are  most  frequently  to  be  considered  rather  as 
accidental  than  necessary  constituents  of  the  vegetable. 
Ashes  vary  in  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  the  soil  in  wliich  it  grows,  and  of  the  manure  used 
upon  it.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes 
occur  in  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  existed  in  the 
plant ;  they  are  mostly  the  altered  results  of  combustion. 
But  to  this  part  of  the  subject  wo  shall  presently  recur. 

The  substances  usually  contained  in  the  ashes  of  land- 
plants  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  of  manganese,  chlorine,  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acid ;  alumina  occurs  but  rarely,  and  sometimes 
oxide  of  copper  lias  been  met  with.  The  salts  derived  from 
die  combination  of  some  of  these  bodies  are  soluble  in  water; 
such  are  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  with 
ehlorine,  those  of  the  same  metals  with  the  carbonic  and 
SQ Iphuric  acids,  snd  with  silica.  Lime,  and  some  of  the  other 
bases,  combined  with  the  carbonic  or  phosphoric  acid,  or 
With  silica,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Voy  frequently  more 
than  one-half  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  varies,  not  only  according  to  the 
soil,  age,  and  aspect  of  the  plant,  but  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  alter  drjing  in  the  air.  Sometimes 
the  a&hes  amount  to  four  or  fire  per  cent,  and  in  the  bark 
of  the  oak  to  six  per  cent ;  the  quantity  and  qndity  of  the 
ashes  also  vary  in  the  same  kind  of  wood  from  the  acciden- 
tal circumstances  already  noticed.  Berthier  {Annalee  de 
Chimie  ei  de  Physique,  tom.  xxxii.  p.  240)  has  given  the 
results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  ashes  of  different 
kinds  of  wood ;  from  tnese  the  following  are  selected  as 
«lmost  extreme  cases  of  the  quantity  of  ashet  obtained  from 
Tarious  woods  :— 


Elder    5  ^  which  10.8  wem  toluUc,  and  B^tilnTSir 
Oak       2*    .        .12        .        .  88    ^^■^•'^ 

do.  bark  6      .        •       1^        •        •        •         95 
Birch     1      .        .     16        .        .        .         64 
The  eolubU  satine  matter  yidded»  per  cent,— 

Carbonie  acid    • 
Sulphuric  acid 
Muriaiio  acid    » 
Silica 
Potash  and  soda 


27.43 

7-53 

1*80 

1-61 

60*64 


99'  100'  100* 

The  insoluble  matter  conuated  of,  per  cent,-* 


Eld«r. 

Carbonic  acid     .  39*8 

Phosphoric  acid  •  2*8 

Silica      .        .  20 

Lime          .        •  61*8 

Magnesia       •  •    2*2 

Oxide  of  iron      •  Oi 

-: —  manganeia  0*6 
Charcoal,  &c. 


Oak. 

39*6 
0*8 
3-8 

M*8 
0-6 


Oak 
38-5 

V\ 

50*1 


■ink. 

310 
43 
55 

52'i 
30 
05 
3*5 


99*3  99*6  100*  100* 

On  considering  the  constituents  of  the  soluble  part  of 
wood-ashes,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  must  consist  of  the 
alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  chlorides;  while  th« 
insoluble  matter  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  probably  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  iron.  Wood- ashes  may  contain  a  considerable  portion  of 
iron  without  its  being  indicated  by  the  colour  of  lU  oxide, 
because  it  is  in  the  state  of  phosphate ;  the  maoganes* 
appears  to  exist  as  an  oxide :  this  is  indicated,  not  only  by 
the  greyish  tint  which  it  imparts,  but  also  bv  the  smell  olt 
chlorine  evolved  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

It  needs  hardly  l>e  stated .  that  the  incineration  of 
woml  is  a  most  important  operation;  from  its  ashea  aro 
obtained  the  immense  quantities  of  impure  potash,  and 
the  carbonate  called  psor/oM,  imported  from  America  and 
other  countries.  [See  Potassium  and  its  salts.]  Al- 
though wood- ashes  thus  yield  carbonate  of  potaao,  }%i 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  salt  exists  in  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  On  ihe  contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  Vau- 
quelin,  the  alkali  is  there  combined  with  acetic  a^id ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  acetate  of  potash  is,  by  heat  and  th« 
decomposition  of  its  acid,  converted  into  carbonate.  The 
sap  of  plants  contains  also  other  vegetable  acids,  as  the  ox- 
alic, citric,  tartaric,  malic,  &c. ;  and  the  salts  which  the«« 
form  with  potash  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  the 
carbonate.  The  sources  of  the  alkalis  is  a  subject  vbich  h^i 
been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  now  no  question  of  their 
being  acquired  from  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Umo 
and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  wall  known  that  basaltic  rocks 
contain  soda,  and  granite  rocks  potash ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  fir  trees  growing  in  a  soil  derived  ln>oi  thm 
rlisintegration  of  basalt,  contain  much  more  soda  and  laaa 
potash  than  those  which  grow  in  disintegrated  granite. 

The  ashes  of  land  plants  yield  principally  the  salts  of 
potash ;  those  of  marine  plants  afford  a  largo  qntatily  of 
soda  salts,  and  especially  the  carbonate.  There  are  eever^l 
varieties  of  salsola  and  saHeomia  cultivated  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  which,  when  full  grown,  are  cut  dried,  and  burnt 
in  trenches ;  the  resulting  ashes  are  called  doritfa.  and  aiw 
imported  in  the  state  of  hard,  grey,  porous  maaaea.  Tb« 
richest  barilla  contains  about  4U  per  cent  of  carbonatoof  aeda. 
mixed  with  various  saline  and  earthy  impuriliea.  It  ia  naed 
for  soap-making,  and  in  other  manufactures  roquiiinit  aa 
alkali ;  hot  sinee  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  comiBPn  salt, 
and  on  aooount  of  the  cheapnaaa  with  whieh  aada  ia  oblainad 
firom  it,  barilla  is  now  mucn  less  used  than  fonnerly. 

Kdp  is  the  aah  of  some  varieties  of  searwteed,  aapeeiallf 
of  the  Jucus  eaechafinus  and  Jueue  veeiculoeme*  It  is  pi<o>* 
pared  in  the  islands  of  Sootland,  and  oantaina  acanalr  one* 
tenth  as  much  carbonate  of  aoda  as  barilla  doea ;  the  n^ 
mainder  consists  principally  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  aodtuos. 
snlphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  Ume,  earthy  and  cnrbov^ 
ceous  matter.  It  is  used  in  the  manufaeture  of  eroum  giaai» 
as  well  as  in  that  of  soap. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  portion  at  least  of  ibe 
carbonate  of  soda  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plaMs  re* 
suits  from  (he  doulle  decomposition  efcemmoq  anit  by  tbe 
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he  taken  <ks  etamples 'of  rusticated  ashler  in  London:  an 
example  of  rysticated  ashler  on  the  north  side  of  ihe 
western  entrance  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  given  in  the  cut 
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ASHLERING,  a  term  in  masonry  signifvinff  the  act  of 
bedding  in  mortar  the  ashler  ahove  described.  The  term  is 
also  used  in  carpentry  to  signify  the  short  upright  pieces  of 
wood  placed  in  the  roof  of  a  house  to  cut  off  the  acute  angle 
between  the  joists  of  the  floor  and  the  rafters :  almost  all  the 
garrets  in  London  are  built-in  this  way.  The  annexed 
cut  representiug  a  section  of  a  garret,  shows  the  ashler- 
ing  above  described. 


ASHMOLE,  ELIAS,  an  eminent  antiquary  and 
1ierald»  the  founder  of  the  museum  which  still  bears  his 
name  at  Oxford,  was  the  only  son  of  Simon  Ashmole,  a 
saddler  of  Lichfield,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony  Boyer 
of.  Coventry.  He  was  bom  May  ?3d,  1617,  and  was  placed 
at  an  early  age  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Lich* 
field.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  family  of  James 
Paget,  Esq^  one  of  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  married  his  mothers  sister ;  under  whose  roof  he 
studied  law,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring  music 
and  other  accomplishments.  In  1 638  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Peter  Maiuwaring,  of  Smallwood  in  Cheshire, 
and  in  Michaelmas  term  the  same  year  he  became  a  solicitor 
in  chancery.  In  February,  1641,  he  was  sworn  an  attorney 
'of  the  Common  Pleas,  He  lost  his  wife  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember the  same  year.  The  troubles  coming  on,  and  being 
,a  royalist  in  principle,  he  retired  from  London  into  Cheshire. 
In  1645  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance 
in  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
.where  he  was  first  a  commissioner  and  afterwards  receiver 
and' registrar  of  the  excise.  He  became,  soon  after,  a  captain 
in  Lord  Ashley's  regiment  and  comptroller  of  the  ordnance. 
In  the  midst  of  these  employments  he  was  ftir  from  neglect- 
ing his  studies,  having  entered  himself  of  Brazennose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to 
.the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
and  where  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  George 
Wharton  led  him  into  the  absurd  mysteries  of  astrology. 
.  In  July,  1646,  the  king's  affairs  having  grown  desperate, 
after  the  surrender  of  Worcester,  Mr,  Ashmole  withdrew 
again,  for  a  few  months,  to  Cheshire;  but  eoming  to 
I^ndon  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Jonaa  Moore, 
Mr.  William  Lilly,  and  Mr.  John  Booker,  esteemed  the 

f  greatest  astrologers  of  their  time,  and  was  by  them  caressed, 
,  nstructed.  and  admitted  into  their  fraternity.  In  1647  he 
went  into  Berkshire,  where  he  made  choice  of  tho  village  of 
BngleAeld  for  the  place  of  his  retirement,  at  which  he 
studied  botany.  In  1649  he  married  his  second  wife,  the 
Xady  Mainwartng  (widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  Knt 
ivoorder  of  Reading)^  whose  8«0)nd  ton  by  a  former  hus- 


band, Mr.  Humphry  SUffbrd,  made  |[ntt'  Mioaitwtt  ii 
the  match.  The  fortune  which  he  obtained  wito  this  lady 
(he  was  her  fourth  husband)  enabled  him  to  open  bis  heme 
to  the  most  learned  and  seientific  peraoiia  of  tiw  tindL 
In  1650'  he  pablished  in  12nio.  a  tsaatiea  writieii  bjr 
Dr.  Arthur  Dee  upon  the  philosopher's  atDiw»  voder  tbe  litl« 
of  FmeiculHB  Chemieui ;  w^  Chymknl  Cclketktu  trptt^^ 
ing  the  Ingreu,  Progresi,  and  Bgre$t  qf  ihe  metti  Her- 
meHck  Science,  out  of  the  ehoiceetandmoetfemom  eatihore, 
Whereunto  ie  added^  the  Arcanum^  or  gramd  meni  pf  Het- 
metick  PhUosophy,  Both  made  EngUih  bf  iatnea  H«- 
soUe,  Esq.,  in  which  name,  the  letters  of  bis  owa  will  be 
found  transposed.  He,  at  the  same  time,  addreswd  btoBBcIf 
to  an  undertaking  of  greater  oonsemionoe,  a  eelnplele  ref- 
lection of  the  works  of  such  Englisb  ehemists  as  bad  till 
then  remained  in  manuscript ;  to  which,  as  well  as  to  an 
ardent  passion  for  the  stndv  of  chemistry,  be  bad  been 
excited  by  one  Backhouse,  wno  was  reputed  att  adept,  aivl 
whom,  from  his  flree  eommnnieation  of  ehcweal  aerretv. 
Mr.  Ashmole,  in  the  fashion  of  the  tioo,  was  eeoustomtrd 
to  call  •  father.*  In  his  diary,  April  3d,  1661,  he  sara. 
•  Mr.  William  Barkbouse,  of  SwallowMd  m  earn.  Berkn, 
esused  me  to  call  him  father  tbencelbrwaid.*  He  likewi<!ie 
emplo^'ed  a  part  of  his  time  in  aequaring  eeftaia  uaaual 
arts,  such  as  engraving  seals,  easting  In  sand,  aad  the 
mystery  of  a  working  goldsmith.  In  1662,  briieving  tbat 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  neceasazy  Ibrunder- 
standing  and  explaining  sueh  authors  as  had  vritaeo  en 
the  hermetic  science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  <kf  that 
language,  under  a  rabbi  of  the  name  of  Sdoinon  Frank. 
At  length  toward  the  close  of  1 653  his  Theatmm  Ckifmicum 
Britannicum  appeared,  a  quarto  volume,  oootaudag  wmnj 

Eieces  of  our  old  hermetic  philosophers.  This  work  gauw«l 
tm  a  high  reputation,  and  among  other  seholan  to  wim 
it  extended  his  aoquaintanpe  was  tlw  celebrated  John  BeU^, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  mtimate  friendship  till  bis  death. 
Aiihmole*s  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mainwariiig,  exdnsiie 
of  mere  family  opposition,  involved  him  in  sefoml  law-^suit*, 
and  Qt  last  in  one  in  Chancery  with  'Uie  lady  la  iwilf  Oc- 
tobef  8th,  1 657,  he  says,  '  The  caase  between  ne  ftod  my 
wife  was  heard,  where  Mr.  Serjeant  Mayaard  obaoivod  u* 
the  court  that  there  were  800  sneets  of  depositioiis  on  ur 
wife^s  part  and  not  one  word  WDved  asatnst  ne  of  wng 
her  ill,  nor  ever  giving  her  a  baa  or  pto/vakme  weed.* 

Ashmole  now  devoted  himself  to  the  sta^  of  antiquity 
and  records.  This  recommended  him  to  Mr.  allanraids  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  whom  he  aeoompaaM  about  this  time, 
when  making  his  surrey  of  the  Fsosa  Ashmole's  lelish 
for  chemistry  had  abated,  and  he  gam  up  bis  intencme 
of  extending  his  Theaifwn  CkymUmm  to  flsveiri  Trrhmri 
In  1658,  however,  he  published  a  treataas  Ott  the  phtkooo- 
pher  s  stone,  entitled  The  Waif  to  BHm;  m  tkrm  hooim 
4to. ;  a  work,  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his  ftimds  the 
astrologers  and  alchemists  with  a  good  moa^ 

In  the  spring  of  1658  Ashmole  appned  biiBflelf  6a  tbe 
collecting  of  materials  for  a  Ifietorp  ^f  ihe  Order  i^  ihi 
Garter,  the  publication  of  which  will  be  more  ipoiticidatiy 
noticed  hereafter  In  this  year  also  be  wsat  6a  Oxibri. 
where  he  msde  a  catalogue  of  the  coins  whiek  had  bera 
given  to  the  Bodleian  £ihrary  \n  Arcbbisbfl^  Laiad.  Ic 
1659  the  younger  Tradescant  and  his  wtfb  made  over  t> 
him,  by  deed  of  giit,  the  Museum  of  euiiosilles  at  S^oth 
Lambeth,  which  tne  two  Tradeseants*  father  ami  aoaw  lud 
been  long  accumulating. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Ashmole  was  eaily  intioduoed 
to  the  presence  and  favour  of  King  Charka  IL  who,  oo  Jvne 
1 8, 1 660,  bestowed  upon  him  the  place  of  Windaorheraid :  and 
a  few  davs  after  appointed  him  to  make  a  deacriptkm  of  oie 
royal  collection  of  medals.  On  the  3d  of  Seplaittber  «lu; 
year,  he  had  a  warrant  signed  for  the  olBee  of  oommosaoaer 
of  excise;  and  was  also  joined  in  a  commiaaiaQ  ftr  id 
examination  of  the  notorious  Hagh  Peters,  myectiair  tbe 
royal  library  and  ttodala  which  bad  liiU»  into  j^ircs's 
hands  in  1 648. 

On  November  2,  1660,  be  waa  called  to  tiie  bar  ia  the 
Middle  Temple  hall ;  and  in  January*  166Uadiaittad  F.R.S. 
Soon  after  this  time,  he  had  several  bow  fi«lemefiti 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  amongst  them,  by  wanaat,  Fe- 
bruary 9,  1661,  the  secretaryship  of  Saiiaaai.  On  tl^ 
17th  of  February,  1665,  Sir  Edward  Bysbe  sealed  bis  d<s 
putation  ibr  visiting  Berkshire,  which  visitatloii  he  began  on 
the  11th  of  March  following.  June  9,  1668«  ba  vas  ap* 
pointed  acoomptant-general  and  countix  a6eaa(6aiit  in  (be 
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'  'ASHTOK-UNDER-LINS,  a  manufacturiog  town  in 
the  hundred  (kf  Salford  in  Ltnoashire,  on  the  north  bank  of 
iho  river  Tam«»  which  here  divides  the  counties  of  Lan- 
tashire  and  Cheshire.  Duokinfleld,  which  forms  a  suburb 
of  Ashton  across  the  river,  and  is  united  with  it  by  a  bridge, 
b  in  the  latter  county.  Ashton  is  6^  miles  east  of  Man- 
ehesten  and  1864  milea  N.W.  by  N.  of  London. 

Ashton  is  a  thriving  place ;  and  on  the  whole  well  laid 
ent  and  well  built*  The  streets  are  paved,  and  the  town 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  lanre  and  antient,  fUr- 
ntthed  with  a  ftne  peal  of  ten  bells.  The  architecture  has 
been  much  altered  by  subsequent  repairs ;  and  the  edifice 
sustained  oonsiderable  injury  from  an  accidental  fire  in 
1821.  Near  tetbis  choroh  is  an  ancient  edifice,  called  '  Th$ 
Old  Hallt'  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fiileenth 
century ;  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  prison, 
whose  apoearanoe  indicates  still  greater  antiquity.  This 
prison  is  known  by  the  name  of  *  The  Dungeonst  and  was 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period*.  A  new  church,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
a  grant  from  the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches, 
has  also  been  erected.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  has 
a  square  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  The 
eoun-house  for  the  transaction  of  public  affairs  is  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  theatre  and  a  concert-room  over  it. 

The  chief  business  of  Ashton  is  the  ootton  manufacture ; 
the  increase  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in 
ton  years  preceding  1831  the  mills  increased  from  thirty  to 
seventy.  The  goods  produced  are  chiefly  ginghams,  mus- 
lins, and  calicoes.  The  Manchester  and  Ashton,  Peak 
Forest,  and  Huddersfield  canals,  which  connect  Ashton 
with  the  various  manufacturing  districte  of  the  nortli  and 
middle  of  England,  much  promote  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Hats,  woollens,  and  silks  are  manufactured  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  indeed  in  the  very  outokirte  of  the  town,  in  considerable 
Quantity.  There  are  more  than  twenty  collieries  in  the 
aiotrict»  which  employ  upwards  of  1000  men. 

Ashton  was  once  a  borough,  but  had  been  disfranchised ; 
and  iU  decay  was  indicated  by  the  disuse  of  a  market 
once  held  by  pateni  granted  by  Henry  VI.  The  ancient 
cross  is  still  standing  in  the  market-place.  The  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  led  to  an  application  to  parlia- 
nent  for  re-estoblishing  a  market ;  and  within  a  few 
years  an  act  for  this  purpose  has  been  obtained,  as  well  as 
one  for  regulating  the  police  of  the  town,  and  for  lighting, 
•leansing,  and  watohing  it.  Under  the  Market  Act,  a  site 
has  been  provided,  and  buildings  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
above  10,000/.  The  market-day  is  not  yet  fixed.  The 
main  pipes  laid  down  by  the  gas  company  exceed  eight 
miles  in  length.    There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

There  is  an  ancient  foundation -school  |  also  a  national 
school. 

The  town  of  Ashton  (including,  as  it  appears,  the  suburbs 
•r  quarters  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Hurst,  and  some  others) 
had  a  population  in  1S31  of  14,673,  having  increased  by 
more  than  5000  persons  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  ohief  part  of  the  town  and  of  the  parish  is  on  the 
tstate  of  the  Karl  of  Stomford  and  Warrington.  As  lord  of 
the  manor  he  holds  a  court,  at  which  constablea  are  appointed, 
nnd  in  which  questions  of  disputes,  breaches  of  trust,  and 
righto  of  tenants  as  well  as  actions  of  debt  under  forty 
shillings,  are  cognisable.  By  the  late  Reform  Bill  Ashton 
was  made  a  parliamentery  borough,  the  boundary  of  wliich 
eoineides  witn  that  laid  down  in  the  Local  Police  Act.  It 
returns  one  member,  and  contained  iu  1831  above  six 
hundred  1 0/.  houses.  There  is  a  court  of  requests  for  the 
lecovery  of  debte  under  6/. 

The  living  of  Ashton  is  a  valuable  rectory,  wholly  or  in 
part  in  the  ^ft  of  the  iSarl  of  Stemfbrd  and  T.  Hunt,  Esq. 
The  parish  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  about  ten  square 
miles.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  N.  to  S.>  and  four  from  E. 
to  W.  In  it  are  several  large  manufacturing  villages ;  but  ex- 
cept to  these  and  in  the  town  itself,  the  population  is  not  dense. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  four  arbitrary  divisions,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  rates,  viz.  Hartohead,  KnotUanes,  Au- 
denshaw,  and  Ashton  town ;  but  it  is  all  under  one  munidpal 
l^vemment  The  population  of  the  whole  amounted  in 
1831  to  83.587.  The  spiritual  wante  of  these  persons  were 
provided  for  hr  five  plaees  of  worship  of  the  estoblishment, 
<vif .  the  parish  ehureh*.  throe  parochial  chapeb,  and  one 
•hapel  of  oaM),  iod  twenty-four  other  places  of  worship ;  of 
«.*  W0pi«fMMtliitH«ttUtlMlwiIdiagmiBilM«4absvtsiaanr6hiaihi 


which,  nineteen  were  Methodist;  Utarn  B«ptist»  one  la/A^ 

£  indent,  and  one  Johannite.    (See  fiarUwmntarjf  Bshtnu 
r  1830.) 

The  principal  villasea  in  the  parish  are  aa  foOowa  >— 
Steyleybridge  is  on  £e  Tame  aoout  a  mile  E.  of  Ashtgo* 
It  is  not  wholly  in  this  parish ;  for  part  of  it  lies  acrasa  th« 
river,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport  in  Cbeahire.  The  two  Mite 
are,  however,  united  by  an  exoellent  stone  biidgei,  and  in*^ 
eluded  in  one  looal  act,  for  the  puipoee  of  lightiAii,  ^  lli« 
importonce  of  the  place  is  of  modern  giowth,  though  m  far 
back  as  in  179fl  it  consisted  of  a  eontinuoua  well-pav^d 
street  of  half  a  mile,  and  had  in  it  an  emsoqial  ehapel  ol 
octagon  form.  The  chief  branches  of  trade  wet*  then,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  wodUeiiHiloth 
manufacture,  and  consisted  of  weaving^  dyeing,  irewinfl.. 
&C.    The  population  is  not  ascertoined. 

Mossley  is  N.E.  of  Ashton  9boMi  two  milea  and  a  bait 
It  is  connected  with  Ashton  by  a  new,  but  not  veiT  good 
road,  over  a  range  of  high  hills.  There  are  aeamly  an/ 
houses  between  the  places ;  but  in  Mossley  there  are  sev»* 
ral  good  ones,  and  a  parochial  chapel  in  the  gift  of  the  neetor 
of  Ashton.    The  population  in  1831  was  about  1500. 

Lees  is  N.  by  W.  of  Mossley,  and  about  five  milea  N.  hf 
E.  of  Ashton.  Ite  situation  rather  oonnecte  it  with  Oldham 
(through  which  ite  manufactures  are  carried  off  to  Man* 
Chester)  than  with  Ashton,  with  which  it  has  little 
munication.    Population  in  1831  about  3000« 

Hooley  Hill,  the  populous  part  of  Audenahaw*  la  a 
S.W.  of  Ashton.    It  has  a  population  of  between  8000  nod 
3000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Fairfield,  on  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Ashton,  is  n 
settlement  of  the  Moravians.  It  has  a  chapel,  and  aevoral 
good  houses. 

Near  Mossley  is  Hart*s  Head  Pike,  a  well-known  object, 
erected  in  1758,  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure,  which  la 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  beacon.  The  preeent  bnildinj^ 
is  of  stone,  and  is  an  upright  cylinder,  sunnounted  by  a  cod*, 
whose  base  nearly  covers  the  upper  surfooe  of  the  eylindftr. 
It  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  surroundmg  country. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  N.  smo  of  lh« 
road  from  Manchester,  is  a  large  moss,  or  ahakJuK  bog, 
from  the  edges  of  which  turf  is  cut  for  fuel.  At  the  deptn 
of  ten  feet,  or  thereabouts,  lies  a  tolerable  loam,  which*  wii  h 
improvement,  may  be  rendered  good  meadow-land.  TLe 
mos9  may  be  crossed  at  all  seasons.  Fir  trees,  firah  and 
full  of  turpentine,  have  been  found  in  it ;  likewise  oaka 
quite  sound,  and  as  black  as  ebony ."-(Aikin's  Ducrtptnn 
qfthd  Country  round  Manchester ;  Btmndary  RmwlM.kLd 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.    This,  which  is  the  fim  day  of 
Lent,  had  formerly  two  names ;  one  was  oaputj^tmu* "  the 
head  of  the  fast,*  the  other  was  A^-Wednemittif,  ao  called 
from  the  antient  ceremony  of  blessing  ashee  on  that  d^y, 
with  which  the  priest  signed  the  people  on  the  forehead  in 
the  form  of  across,  adding  this  admonition,  Jifsmefslo,  Momo^ 
quod  cinia  e$,  et  in  dnerem  reverteru  s  *  Remember,  man, 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  shalt  return  to  ashes.'    (See  F*^a 
Anglo- Romana^  p>  19 ;  Moresini  Papatus,  p.  87 ;  Feati%jU. 
fol.  1511,  p.  15.)    «  Mannerly  to  take  their  aafaea  de\oiul>/ 
is  among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  hf  John 
Bale  in  his  Declaration  qf  Bonner's  Artiolm^  IftM.    The 
ashes  used  this  dav  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  said  to  be 
made  from  the  palms  consecrated  on  the  Pahn-Sunday  be- 
fore.   In  Bishop  Bonner  s  InjuneHom^  a.o.  156^  wa  read 
that '  the  hallowed  ashes  given  by  the  priest  to  tha  people 
on  Ash-Wednesday  are  to  put  the  people  in  raoemhraaca 
of  penance  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  that  their  badic9  are 
but  earth,  dust,  and  ashes.*   The  antient  diaci|^ina  of  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday,  is  at  preeent  auppUeJ* 
in  the  English  established  chureh,  by  reading  pahliely  <« 
this  day  the  curses  denounced  against  impenitent  e»nn«n, 
when  the  people  are  directed  to  reneat  an  *  Amen*  at  Um 
end  of  each  malediction.    Compare  Wheatley  on  the  Ccm* 
men  Prayer,  8vo.  17*22,  p.  297  \  Brandos  Popuktt  Amtiqm* 
tie§t  vol.  L  p.  79.  Brady,  in  his  Ctavii  Cakndaria^  aaya,  the 
primitive  Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  wntil  Ik* 
Sunday  now  called  the  fint  in  Lent    Papa  Felis  IIL,  la 
the  year  487,  tint  added  the  four  days  precedini^  the  aM 
Lent  Sunday,  to  complete  the  number  of  Ikstiag  dava  to 
forty,  of  which  it  actually  oonsiits.  Pope  Gfegqry  ttaa  6reaC 
introduced  the  snrinkling  of  ashes  on  tba  uataf  the  foar 
additional  days,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Aah-WadneedLy » 
and  the  council  of  Beneventam,  hi  the  ymt  ItMf  alrleiry 
enjoined  the  obeefvaQoe  of  the  oeiaaenji  whMi  MaaW 
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IliM  la  BBf^ind  at  the  Refbrmatioii.  and  a  oomminatios 
serviee,  at  above  alluded  to,  substituted  in  its  stead. 

ASIA,  under  which  name  ve  at  present  comprehend 
all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  was  also  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  bor- 
derinff  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
extending  thence  eastward.  Herodotus  confesses  thet  he 
is  unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Homer 
(//.  ii.  461)  mentions  an  Aiian  plain  lying  near  the  shores 
of  the  Agean  Sea  between  Ephesus  and  Sardis ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Lydians  speak  of  a  king  Aaius.  Hence 
it  seems  probable  that  this  name  was  originallv  applied 
to  a  small  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Anatolia :  m  the 
progreu  of  time,  as  the  countries  east  of  it  became  known 
to  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Asia  became  oo-extensive  with 
their  disooTories,  till  at  length  it  was  customary  to  designate 
by  it  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  our  globe. 

I.  Ana  oM  known  to  the  Oree/u  and  Romant, — From 
the  earliest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems, 
we  learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
between  the  inhabitanta  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  as  far 
M  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities,  it  was  more  of  a 
hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  PhoBnician  vessels 
which  visited  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports 
of  Greece,  and  even  with  them  piracy  appears  to  have  oeen 
as  important  an  object  as  commerce.  Though  the  Pho- 
sieians  visited  the  ports  of  Greeoe,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  went  only  to  a  few  places  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  Tyre ;  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Asia  waa  consequently  circumscribed 
within  vert  narrow  limits.  But  confined  as  their  navigation 
was  for  a  long  time,  it  at  last  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ionia ;  and  this 
event  waa  IbUowed  by  another  of  greater  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
navigation  of  these  colonies  to  the  countries  round  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Phcsnicians  ftom  the  com- 
meree  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  subjeetion  of  the  Greek 
*  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to 
bava  inj  ured  their  commerce,  and  it  doubtless  extended  their 
knowledge  at  least  as  fiir  as  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Crcesus,  and  perhaps  somewhat  beyond  it 

The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto 
had  been  very  slow,  was  aeeelerated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  B.C.  550.  The  different  states  into 
which  till  then  western  Asia  had  been  divided,  and  which 
had  much  impeded  the  oommercial  intercourse  of  its  inha- 
bitants, were  incorporated  into  the  extensive  Persian  empire, 
which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur-Dagh  on 
the  east,  the  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains 
which  border  die  valley  of  the  Indus  on  the  west :  these 
ecfuntries  were  inhabited  by  twenty-nine  different  nations. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  to 
•ttbmit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  circumstance  soon 
led  to  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  beyond  the 
limits  of  Anatolia.  IVe  may  judge  of  the  rapid  pro- 
fOress  VBide  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their  knowledge  of 
Asia,  when  wo  find  that  hardly  fifty  years  after  the 
ibandation  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Aristagoras,  the 
Mvemer  of  Miletus,  the  moat  eommeicial  and  powerAil  of 
ueee  colonies,  was  able  to  produce  at  Sparta  a  copper  tablet 
or  map  (Herad.  v.  49)— Uie  first  of  which  we  have  any 
^ialinot  record*— on  which  the  countries  and  military  star 
taons  between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About  the 
•anse  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above*men- 
tioned  eoantriee  being  firmly  established,  a  regular  plan  of 
•dministratifln  was  formed  by  Darius  the  son  or  Hystaspes ; 
this  king  probably  eansed  a  geographical  and  statistical 
areoont  of  the  whole  empire  to  be  composed,  a  custom  com* 
non  in  Aria  at  more  reoent  periods,  as  the  Aym-i-Akhari 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  shows,  and  one  stiU  in  use  in  the 
Chinese  empire.  Some  sueh  work  as  this  must  have  existed 
in  Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  hardly  aeeount  for  the  geo- 
wraphical  description  of  the  empire  which  Herodotus  has 
inserted  in  his  histo^  (iiL  80.  &c. ;  vii.  6 1  •  &c.).  The  sketch 
of  the  Greek  histonan  enables  us  to  form  a  pretty  exact 
idea  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchs, 
•ad  even  of  those  whieh  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
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mining  personally.  Hia  infonnaikm  ahoii  the  eewiihi  m 
Asia  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  if  leaatl. 
and  much  less  exact :  as  it  was  acquired  by  oral  eommunN 
cation  with  travellers  and  traders,  it  is  not  sunrising  that 
it  is  often  incorrect  and  mixed  with  fkbles,  tnough  eviB 
the  latter  in  many  instances  are  fiiunded  on  fketa. 

Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  em» 
pire  bad  become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  And  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  for  more  than  «  een* 
tury,  did  not  advance  beyond  the  antieitf  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  paeificL 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that  period 
considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of  the  different  pror 
vinces  composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged* 
The  most  valuable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  embpdied 
in  Xenophon's  Anabatis,  or  the  Expedition  of  the  Tint 
Thoueand.  [See  Anabasis.]  It  was  usual  fbr  the'  Persiaa 
kings  to  have  Greek  physicians  about  their  persons,  as  we 
see  in  the  instance  of  Democedes  (Herod,  iii.  129,  &e.) 
Ctesias,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of  course  oonsiderablo 
opportunities  for  acquiring  exact  infbrmation.  If  the  work 
of  Ctesias  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  we  might  have 
formed  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  history  of  PerBia« 
now  known  to  us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Phottus  and  a 
few  other  writers.   [See  Ctesias.^ 

The  fbundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  proved  ad^ 
vantageous  to  geography:  its  destruction  also  was  favourable 
to  its  progress.  Bv  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  remoter 
provinces  of  the  rersian  monarchy,  of  whieh  a  great  part 
till  then  had  only  been  known  in  such  general  outlines  aa 
those  given  by  nerodotns,  and  by  the  vague  informatfoa 
of  individuals,  were  at  onee  opened  to  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  prepared  fbr  increasing  their  geographieal  inferma* 
tion  by  their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  operationa 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  observations  of  miUtaiy  men 
have  dways  rendered  signal  senrioes  to  geemphy.  Alex* 
ander  attempted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  ue  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  north  and  on  the  south ;  and  though  his  succese 
was  limited  in  the  former  quarter,  the  Cheeks  began  from 
that  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes  bevond 
the  laxartes  (i9t'r-5tAoR),  who  then,  as  at  present,  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  deserts.  But  his  attempts  on  the 
south  and  east  were  crowned  with  succeu.  He  crossed  the 
Indus  and  four  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Pei^ab,  and 
had  advanced  to  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  when  he  was  obli^ 
to  abandon  his  desi^  of  conquering  India,  owing  to  a  mutiny 
of  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Penia,  he  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
oxploring  with  his  armv  and  navy  the  course  and  the  vallev 
of  the  lower  Indus,  and  still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral^ 
Nearchus,  to  sail  alonff  the  coast  from  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  to  the  mouth  of  uie  Euphrates.  [See  Aux  AWDin.] 
Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  aequired  by  these  mill* 
tary  operations,  and  the  successful  execution  of  the  erden 
of  the  Macedonian  conoueror  by  his  admiral*  this  expo* 
dition  first  gave  the  Greeks  a  more  exaet  notion  of  the  si«a| 
extent  of  India,  of  its  riches,  and  the  peenliarities  of  Uie 
nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula.  The  Reegra» 
phiosl  information  aequired  dnring  the  expeditioBS  of  Alex* 
ander  was  incorporated  in  a  map  by  one  of  his  ooapaBieaa 
in  arms,  Dicssarehns,  a  pupil  of  Arurtotle. 

Less  satisfactory,  though  not  lees  impottnt^  waa  tha 
inft>rmation  which  rssoltM  more  remotely  from  the  aen^ 
quests  of  Alexander.  The  Maoedonian  kii^  destroyed 
Tyre,  and  transfbrrsd  its  eommeree  to  Alexandna,  which  he 
founded  near  the  weetera  month  of  the  Nile.  Aa  the  Phci» 
nieians,  fi»r  perfaape  a  thousand  jreara  and  upwards,  had  ce» 
lied  on  a  lucrative  eommeree  with  the  eonntries  to  the  east 
and  south  of  tiie  Persian  empire,  eepeeiaUr  with  IndJa, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  their  mors 
chants  had  fkeqneat  opportnnitiea  of  eoUeeliBg  aiieh  inftr* 
motion  as  tended  to  inersase  their  eomnereial  advmtagee. 
Accordingly  the  PhcDfiicians  had  more  nautical  and  geogta^ 
phical  knowledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  aatient  world, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  m  writinga.  These  were  tikvwise 
transportsd  to  Alexandria,  and  probably  aided  die  tern* 
chants  of  the  new  emporiom  in  entering  at  once  into  the 
path  of  their  oommereml  predecessors,  and  renewing  the 
intercourse  betwsen  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander.  Aeeocdingly  we  find  that,  aoon  after  the  deaUt 
of  the  founder  ef  Alexandria,  Bgyptian  fOMdli  ten  iBbm 
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focts  of  tht  Red  Sea  began  to  visit  the  sliores  of  Malabar, 
and  to  venture  as  far  as  Cape  Coroorin  and  the  island  of 
Ceybn  (called  Taprobane  by  the  Greeks).    But  though  the 

geographical  information  acquired  by  commerce  is  often  of 
i»e  most  valuable  kind,  its  progress  is  extremely  slow  even 
in  our  time,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  among  the 
antients  on  account  of  the  numerous  defects  of  their  ship- 
building, and  the  backward  state  of  their  navigation.  Be- 
sides, such  information  is  commonly  limited  to  the  harbours 
and  shores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance  in  the 
interior.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  though  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Alexandria  and  India  was  continued 
frithout  interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  scanty  and  vague ;  and  though 
many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar  were  annually  visited  by 
Egyptian  vessels,  the  information  thus  obtained  concerning 
Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  country  farther 
to  the  east,  is  Umited  to  a  few  places,  and  ^as  obviously 
obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  from  native  navigators, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  bein^  almost  continually 
engaged  in  wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  un- 
subdued nations  which  surrounded  the  Greek  empire  in 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Seleucus  Kicator,  the  King  of 
Syria,  who  made,  it  is  thought,  a  successful  attempt  to  sub- 
due a  part  of  the  valley  of  &e  Ganges.  This  opinion  rests  on 
the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  1 7).  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
he  sent  an  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  to  Sandrocottus,  king 
of  the  Prasii,  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was 
subject,  and  to  this  individual  we  owe  some  further  parti- 
culars respecting  India  and  its  inhabitants.  (Strabo,  702, 
724,  &c.)  The  Greek  empire  of  Bactria,  though  its  kings 
remained  for  manv  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  concerning  that  country. 

Most  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over 
all  the  provinces  which  once  belonged  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. The  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  formed  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  military  expeditions 
being  carried  on  in  countries  previously  known,  could  add 
very  little  to  the  geographicsd  knowledge  of  Asia.  We 
oughtf  however,  to  malie  an  exception  with  respect  to  the 
Caucasus.  In  tlieir  wars  with  Milhridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose 
extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they 
did  not  enter  the  valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  pro- 
ceeding farther  to  tho  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  got 
information  of  a  commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  which 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an 
active  commerce  with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route 
was  discovered,  which  led  over  the  high  table-land  of  Upper 
Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese,  probably  the  road  which  si  ill 
passes  through  the  town  of  Kash^^har.  Nothing  further  was 
added  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  militarv 
expeditions  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  immense  riches  which 
many  Roman  families  haA  accumulated  during  the  com- 
jaonwealtht  and  which  still  continued  to  increase  under  the 
emperors,  created  a  taste  and  demaiKl  for  the  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  India  and  eastern  Asia,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  not  only  the  lately  discovered  roads  to  China  and  India 
vere  much  frequented  by  merchants,  but  also  that  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Alexandria  was  so  increased,  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  a  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  an- 
nually sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  was 
comiderably  facilitated  by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons 
in  the  Indian  Sea  bv  Hippalus  (Hudson's  Minor  Geogr. 
vol.  L  Pmplui  qf  the  Erytkrean  Sea) :  this  passage  has 
been  sometimes  interpreted  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  mon- 
soons was  made  about  the  time  this  Periplus  was  written, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  navigators  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  periodical  winds  long  before. 

The  knowledge  which  the  antients  acquired  concerning 
the  geography  of  Asia  is  embodied  in  the  systematic  works 
of  StrabOb  of  Pliny,  and  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  the  last 
of  w|K»n  raised  seography  to  a  science  by  basing  it  on  astro- 
nomical principles.  From  these  writers  it  is  evident,  that 
onW  those  countries  into  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
haa  oaixied  his  arms  were  known  with  some  degree  of  cor* 
leetoeis  m  to  their  general  features,  and  that  beyond  them 


their  knowledge  was  limited  to  a  few  places  traTtncd  hf  i  _ 
mercial  roads,  and  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemy  was  acquainted 
with  the  road  leading  over  the  high  table-land  in  the  centro 
of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  well  as  that  through  Bactria  to 
India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the  north- veslem 
extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range  (called  by  him  Imaos  or 
Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  those  of  India 
as  fiir  as  Cape  Comorin.  The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  at 
that  time  was  the  common  resort  of  the  eastern  and  western 
navigators  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pret^  well  known  to 
him,  though  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  are  very  erro* 
neous.  In  its  neighbourhood  he  states  there  were  found 
1378  islets,  by  which  probably  the  Lacradives  and  Maldrrt^ 
are  meant;  and  he  names  Jabadia  (YavadwTpa)  i.e,  *  tho 
barley-island,'  as  Java  is  called  in  Sanscrit  on  account  of 
its  fertility.  He  is,  however,  less  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  countries  to  the  c^st 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  eti* 
dently  represents  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  tho 
port  of  Zaba  was  situated,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Singapore.  Then  follows  the  Sinus  Magnns  or  the  Gtslf  of 
Siam,  after  traversing  which  by  a  ^*oyage  of  twenty  da%  u 
the  emporium  of  Cattigara  is  arrived  at,  the  harbour  of  tho 
SinsD  or  Chinese,  a  place  which  must  be  sought  for  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Canton ;  and  farther  to  the  east  with  tha 
Thinro  Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  the  ex* 
treme  boundary  of  his  geographical  knowledge  on  the  east 
side  of  Asia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  Periplut  of  Nearehns,  and 
anotlier  probably  written  in  the  second  century,  and  attn- 
buted  to  Arrian,  ^ive  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
coast  of  eastern  Africa  and  of  Asia.  Another  Periplus 
likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian.  contains  a 
brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea  i. 
[See  Arrian.]  As  to  the  geography  of  northern  Ashi«  f*fV 
additions  seem  to  have  been  made  aiter  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  Alexander.  In  some  respects  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  retrograde  movement,  as  the  father  of  hutory 
knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  which  Strabo  believed  ta 
communicate  with  the  northern  ocean.  Ptolemy  in  his 
map  restored  the  Caspian  to  its  true  character  of  an  inUi.d 
sea,  but  he  placed  its  length  from  east  to  west  instead  of 
from  north  to  south,  as  Herodotus  had  done.  [See  Anco- 
NAUTS,  voL  ii.  p.  310;  and  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  2] 

II.  Asia  as  known  in  the  Middle  Ages.^Thoa^  the 
Byzantine  empire  did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  of  \he 
northern  barbarians,  it  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  tft 
powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern  l>oundaries,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Parthians  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Persians  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  S»ssaiiida>,  who,  acting  with  all  the  rig uur 
of  newly-founded  governments,  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently,  tlie  arces2»ion  cf 
geographical  knowledge  concerning  Upper  Am  was  ex- 
tremely scanty,  but  some  information  was  obtained  of  tlie 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes,  and  of  some  partsk  ^f 
India.  Fur  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  an  embassy  of  t!i« 
Emperor  Justinian  II.,  who  sent  in  .')69one  of  his  gofxrrrkjri 
to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Turks  in  the  stenf  es 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  about 
the  lake  of  Saisan,  or  Zaizang,  with  the  \iew  of  induciitf 
them  to  attack  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians,  without 
foreboding  that  the  descendants  of  this  very  people,  af.cr 
a  lapse  of  nearly  nine  hundi-ed  years,  would  destroy  his  o«*n 
empire  and  choose  Constantinople  for  their  tnefrx>pcl3. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  C'*»- 
mas,  surnamed  Indiconleustes,  who  for  a  long  time  liad  tar- 
ried  on  a  trade  with  India  and  repeatedly  visited  that  couriiv, 
composed  his  Topogjophia  Christiana,  in  which  be  gl^cs 
some  new  infonnation  respecting  Ceylon,  called  by  boa 
Selediva,  instead  of  the  antient  name  of  Taprobane.  of  t^4 
commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China*  and  of  tt« 
roads  through  Upper  Asia  by  which  the  silk  maoufactum 
of  this  country  were  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantincpk. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  information  were  mxo 
closed.  The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founded  religion  of 
Mohammed  bore  down  all  resistance,  and  in  a  s^hort  Utat 
Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  emtvutk 
except  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to  the  Arabs  and  tcif  j- 
Caliphs;  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidm  also  was  incort^:- 
ratea  in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  The  intolensct 
by  which  the  Mohammedans  in  the  first  two  oenturK*s  <i 
the  Hegira  (commencing  a.d.  622)  were  dittingu«ahe4 
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Mbrmfttkni  of  ibo  deatli  oi  itbmt  mtt  Khan^  instead  of 
ymnoing  IhoM  advantogMt  fetmnoa  to  tboir  native  coun- 
liry#  piWBt&rnngi  how«var»  the  dominion  ovei  Russia.  Than 
ihB  politias  of  Popo  InnoaanS  IV.  and  of  King  Louis 
IX.  of  Franco  suggoated  Ibo  plan  of  diraoting  the  power  of 
the  groat  ICongol  ompiro  and  its  warlike  armf  ogainst  the 
Mohammedan  jnfincoa  in  western  AstOi  their  implaoablo 
enomioa ;  hnt  this  objeOt  did  not  seem  praeticable  to  the 
prcfootofs  of  this  plani  unlosa  they  eeuld  previottsly  eonvert 
these  barbarians  to  the  Christian  fhilh<  For  that  purpose 
some  friars  wore  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan ;  John 
di  Piano  Garpini  in  1246«  Father  Aeoelin,  a  dominioan* 
in  1848,  and  William  Rubruquis,  or  Ruysbroook»  in  1264 ; 
•nd  though  thev  did  not  sueeeed  in  the  main  object  of  their 
mission,  the  inmrmation  which  they  acquired  of  the  coun- 
teiea  through  whioh  they  passed  made  the  Buropeane  for 
the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  immense  extent  of  those 
regions  formeriy  called  by  the  vaguO  name  of  Soythia.  whioh 
llrom  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia,  or  IVrtary. 
Carnini  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  deserU  to  the 
soutn  of  the  Altai  range,  and  Ruysbroeck  advanced  even 
to  the  then  metropoUe  of  the  Mongol  empire-^Karakorum, 
Situated  at  the  confiux  of  the  Tilla  and  Orghon,  tributaries 
of  the  Selenga,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal.  He 
gires  a  curious  and  verv  interesting  description  of  that  ex- 
traordinary town,  which  was  everywhere  surrounded  like 
an  oasis  by  extensive  deserts.  The  Mongols,  however,  oon-^ 
tinued  in  their  career  of  oonquest  in  Asia,  and  at  length 
subjected  China  to  their  sway  (1275-1279)  under  the  reign 
of  Kublai  Khan  (t299-1294),  the  most  able  of  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Tshengis* 

At  the  court  of  this  monarch  the  Venetian  traveller 
Marco  Polo  resided  from  127S  to  1292,  and  as  he  enjoyed 
the  (kvour  of  the  emperor  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  most  important  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  of  the  country,  he  was  frequently  sent 
on  missions  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  were  so  distant  from  one  another  that  he  was  often 
obliged  to  travel  six  months  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination.  After  traversing,  under  such  fhvourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Mongol  empire  in  different  directions,  he 
Was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  sea, 
and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  Asia  also.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  passed 
through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained,  on  account  of  the 
monsoons,  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  and  landed  at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Qulf.  In 
all  his  missions  and  travels  he  had  been  in*  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  journal,  and  of  entering  what  appeared  to  him 
Ihost  worthy  of  being  reconled.  On  his  return  to  Italy  his 
incredulous  countrymen  importuned  him  by  unceasing 
Questions,^  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  make  an  extract 
ivora  his  journal  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he 
had  seen  or  heard  of.  This  he  did  in  a  book  entitled  // 
Migtione  di  Messere  Marco  Polot  or  in  Latin,  De  ma^nU 
Mirabilihus  Mundi ;  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
Works  of  modern  literature,  which  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  European  languages.  It  very  materially  influenced 
the  views  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  di- 
xected  the  route  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  first  went  to  India 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  correctness  of 
Marco  Polo's  information  is  better  known  and  valued  in  pro* 
|>ortion  as,  by  the  study  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  by 
the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  we  become  more  acquainted 
^ith  the  countries  which  he  described.  He  has  been  fre- 
6uently  called  the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
aoubtless  a  claim  to  that  title.  If  the  name  of  a  discoverer  of 
Asia  were  to  be  as&igned  to  anv  person,  nobody  would  better 
deserve  it,  for  he  alone  added  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Asia  a  much  greater  amount  than  what  had  pre- 
viously been  known  by  the  antients,  together  with  what  had 
been  acquired  by  the  travels  of  Carpini  and  Ruysbroeck. 
Besides  the  information  which  he  gives  us  concerning  Asia, 
no  acquaints  us  with  Uie  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
island  of  Madagascar :  the  latter  countries,  as  well  as  some 

£arti  of  Asia,  he  had  hot  personally  visited ;  but  even  here 
is  information  has  prov^  correct,  and  shows  the  care  which 
•Ke  used  in  collecting  his  facts. 

The  chief  suly<*ct  of  his  descHpdon  is  the  Mongol  empire, 
wWh  extended  over  more  than  one  ha^f  of  Asia,  incluaing 
ooarly  all  the  countries  of  which  the  antients  had  either  no 
knowledge  at  alU  or  very  scanty  and  confused  information. 
To  the  north,  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  lake  of  Baikal, 


the  Tnnguse  tribes*  who  had  no  cattle  but  rmx^AMK  (wUeb 
tribes  he  calls  Mekrit),  and  tbe  adjacent  sea  CMare  Ooeano) ; 
and  he  informs  us  of  tbe  connexion  between  the  plains  «^ 
eastern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don,  and  those  of  Tax- 
tary  and  Mongolia.  Further,  he  gives  a  deicnptioa  of 
China,  in  which  Peking  had  becotne  the  residence  of  ibe 
Monffol  emperors,  andof  Japan,  called  by  him  Zipango, 
whion  name  is  evidently  formed  of  the  Japanese  Dshi-pen- 
kue  (the  En^pire  of  the  Rise  of  the  Sun)*  Japan  he  had 
not  visited ;  but  as  his  protector,  the  great  Kublai  iGum,  bftd 
sent,  in  1280  and  )2fll,  some  naVal  expeditions  from  Khan- 
fu  and  2aitun,  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chekiang  and 
Pukiaut  to  attempt  the  oonque^  of  the  Japaneee  islands, 
Marco  Polo  had  a  good  opportunity  of  collecting  infbrmatioii 
concerning  them»  tnough,  as  he  says,  they  were  IMN)  milee 
from  the  Cninese  ooast.  The  Countries  to  the  west  of  China 
he  had  visited,  espeoially  Tibet ;  here  he  ^t  information 
of  Mien,  t.  e,  Pegu,  and  Bangala,  Bengal,  m  Hindustan,  a 
name  never  before  known  in  Europe.  Kublai  Khan  had 
sent,  in  1272,  an  army  to  conquer  tnese  counttiaa.  Marco 
Polo  is  the  first  European,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  navigated 
the  seas  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  noninaula  beyond  the 
Ganges ;  and  here  he  mentions  the  Spice  Islands,  7448  in 
number,  as  he  says»  but  he  did  not  See  them.  They  aiw 
situated  in  the  sea  of  Cyn,  and  are  mostly  inhabited ;  but 
they  have  no  commercial  intercourse  with  foraign  nations, 
except  the  memhants  of  Ma-Chin,  or  southem  China,  wkd 
visit  them  during  the  monsoons.  He  next  gives  aome  gene- 
ral information  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  uid  the  a4)aoent 
groups,  whioh,  according  to  the  information  he  obtaine'i 
ivom  navigatorSf  consist  of  12,700  islands*  partly  inhsbited 
and  partly  uninhabited.  All  these  countnes  and  idands 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  before  the  publication  of  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  of  the  oountriea  previously 
known  to  the  antients,  the  information  he  gave  was  UkeviVe 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  useflil.  He  treats  ol'C;e  j  loo, 
Malabar,  and  Ormuz,  which  he  himself  had  visited ;  and  of 
Aden,  Socotora,  Abasoia  (t.  e.  Abyssinia),  Zanguebar.  snH 
Madagascar,  whioh  names  were  for  the  first  time  iotioduced 
by  him  into  Europe :  these  eountries  had  been  indksated  to 
him  by  Arabian  navigators*  His  information  eonoeming 
these  seas  served,  two  centuries  later)  to  direct  the  cour«c 
of  Vasco  de  Qama  in  his  first  navigation  to  the  nhore*  it' 
India.  For  he  says,  *  Departing  from  the  ooast  of  MaU- 
bar,  a  vessel  makes,  by  the  assistance  of  a  eurrent,  in  thrv^ 
months,  a  thousand  miles  towards  the  south*west,  and  ibin 
arrives  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the  still  more  extensive  iidaridt 
fkrther  to  the  west  (t.  e,  Southern  Africa),  which  are  tnha* 
bited  by  black  tribes  with  ourlr  hair,  rich  in  valuable  prv 
ductions,  elephants,  camelopards,  gold,  sandal-wood,  embt>r. 
and  firequently  visited  by  merchants  from  Arabia  and  India. 

After  the  time  of  Maroo  Polo  the  number  of  traveU<?rf 
in  Asia  increased ;  but  as  none  of  them  traversed  anv 
considerable  part  of  it,  they  oommonly  tried  to  enli^ifn 
their  works  by  fables  or  inventions  of  their  own,  at  bi 
exaggerating  the  information  which  they  had  obtaine<l  h% 
intercourse  with  the  natives.    Of  this  description  is  the  m- 
formation  given  by  the  Armenian  monk  Hayton,  in  his  Ht«- 
toria  Orientalis,  who  collected  it  foom  the  communieatinn  •?:' 
his  uncle,  king  Hayton  I.  of  Armenia,  who,  having  le«*n 
present  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  Mangu  Khan,  had 
some  opportunity  of  collecting  geographical  nets.   Equals 
worthless  are  the  reports  of  the  Venetian  monk  Odenco  <\\ 
Portenau  (1317),  and  still  worse  the  travels  of  the  En^^itth 
knight  John  Manderille  ( 1 358 ) ;  these  two  travelers  aeeoi  tj 
vie  with  one  another  in  exaggerating  faets.  But  later,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  some  better  information,  especial  it 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gonzalez  Clav^o,  who  :a 
1406  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Uie  fomous  Timor  at  Samar- 
ctmd ;  and  fbom  the  German  adventurer  John  Schildbert^r. 
who  ser^-ed  in  the  armies  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  empcxut.  of 
Timur,  and  Shah  Rokh,  from  1400  till  1427;  and  eepccia'.li 
the  Venetian,  Josaphat  Barbaro,  who  travelled  (1 436 — 1 4  r  \) 
in  the  countries  east  of  the  Meditenanean  Sea,  and  careful!; 
collected  many  remarkable  facts.    But  all  these  trmvelh  ra, 
though  they  brought  back  to  Europe  some  usefU  tafomaL^>n. 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  extension  oT  our  know- 
ledge, as  to  parts  which  had  pre\iously  not  been  known  at 
dl,  or  only  very  imperfectly.    This,  however,  wis  effecfrd 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  by  the  disooveriea  of  the  Porto- 
guese  soon  after  they  had  ibund  their  iray  to  India  roiLao 
tne  Cape  of  Good  HopOw 
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Mtnnliflt.  E.  Kampfer,  who,  in  th«  capaeity  of  Datoh 
yhyilewttt  randed  in  Jap«a  fVom  1684*1 692,  and  hu  given 
•  eood  descfiption  of  that  country. 

During  the  long- protracted  contest  between  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  in  the  seas  of  India,  the  mo«t  northern  part 
of  Asia  which  had  not  been  known  either  to  the  ancients  or 
modems,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  involved.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who 
for  more  than  two  centuries  had  been  dependent  on  the 
Tartarian  princes  of  the  family  of  Tshengis-Khan,  obtained 
the  full  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  1461,  and  in  the  foU 
lowing  century  they  extended  their  dominion,  and  with  it 
our  geographical  knowledge,  over  the  countries  drained  by 
the  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  mountainsi  by 
the  conquest  of  Kasan  (1552)  and  Astrakhan  (1555).  In 
1 578  a  ehief  or  hetman  of  the  Cosacks,  Yerraak  Timofeyekf, 
who  was  in  fear  of  punishment  for  having  robbed  some  tra- 
vellers, crossed  the  Ural  range  with  a  troop  of  his  country- 
men, and  entered  Siberia.  The  discovery  of  Siberia,  and 
its  subjection  to  the  Russian  sway,  were  pursued  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  1 644  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  reached, 
and  in  1648  the  bold  hetman  Deshnef,  favoured  by  a  mild 
season,  circumnavigated  the  most  north-east  corner  of  Asia, 
fi*om  the  mouth  of  the  Kowyma  round  the  north-east  cape 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that  Asia  was 
actually  separated  by  an  open  sea  from  America.  This  fact, 
however,  remained  for  a  length  of  time  problematical ;  the 
Russian  navigator  Behring  (1725 — 1726),  as  well  as  Captain 
Cook  (1778),  found  their  way  impeded  by  enormous  fields 
of  ice.  In  1 820 — 1624,  the  Russian  captain  Wrangel  again 
succeeded  in  effecting  this  circumnavigation.  The  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Siberia  were  completed  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  took  possession  of  Kamtchatka  in  1696. 

Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexpectedly,  Europe 
obtained  a  complete  geographical  view  of  the  immense 
empire  of  China,  and  a  considerable  part  of  central  Asia. 
This  was  not  due  to  conquest,  nor  to  the  activity  and  in- 
dustry of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The  Jesuits  had  tried 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity,  and  had 
met  with  more  success  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia. 
But  a  persecution  breaking  out  against  them  and  their 
proselytes,  from  political  reasons,  the  friars,  who  were  now 
compelled  to  leave  the  country,  directed  their  labors  to 
China.  Father  Matteo  Rirci,  an  Italian,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable attainments  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  soon 
acquired  a  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Peking,  in  1600. 
One  of  his  successors  in  the  mission.  Father  Schall,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  Heavenly  Affbirs^  and  main- 
tained himself  in  this  place  even  after  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  (1644),  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantshu  em- 
perors had  ascended  the  throne.  The  Jesuits  continued  in 
favour  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1759).  During 
this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing 
various  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  countries  of 
central  Asia.  Thus  Father  Bcq.  Goes  travelled  (1607) 
from  India  through  Kashghar,  Yarkand,  and  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  ascertained  that 
Katai  was  northern  China,  and  Khambulu  the  town  of 
Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered  as  different 
countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  the  fkvour  of  the  great  em- 
Eeror  Kanghi,  that  some  of  them  always  accompanied 
im  in  his  expeditions  and  travels,  or  were  sent  on  cer- 
tain missions.  By  these  means  they  acquired  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  China  and  the  countries  dependent 
on  it,  as  Mantshuria,  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  desert 
called  Gobi,  as  well  as  of  the  manners,  character,  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  ob- 
aervations  of  the  Jesuits  were  published.  But  the  greatest 
service  which  they  rendered  to  geography  was  their  map 
of  China,  which  was  made  under  the  authority  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government,  by  the  friars  Bou- 
vet.  Regis,  and  Jartoiix,  between  1708  and  1718;  and 
after  having  been  corrected  by  the  fHars  Felix  d'Arochia» 
Espinha,  Hallcrstein,  and  Gaubil,  was  published  at  Pe- 
king, by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Kienlong  in  1760,  in 

104  sheets.  The  great  imperial  geography,  entitled  Toy- 
tfuing-y4houng'tchi^  written  by  the  order  of  the  em- 
peror Kienlong,  may  be  eonsidered  as  a  commentary  on 
this  map.  The  second  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  480  books,  and  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  the  industry  of  some 
Chinese  icholart»  especially  Six  George  Staunton,  Dayis, 


Morrison,  Abel  R^mnsat,  the  Archimandrite  Hyanntfa^ 
and  Klaproth«  Modem  travellers,  especially  the  Dutch 
(J.  Neuhof,  1766,  and  Van  Braam,  1794).  and  the  Bneii^h 
(Lord  Macartney,  with  Sir  George  Staunton  and  3.  C. 
Hiittner,  1 792,  and  Lord  Amherst,  with  Ellis,  Abel,  Max- 
well, Basil  Hall,  1616),  have  added  aomething  to  the 
before-existing  stock;  but  the  information  which  they  ha^e 
communicated  extenda  only  over  a  coraparativeW  small 
extent  of  countxy.  The  voyage  of  Captain  Masweu,  bow 
ever,  has  materially  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  roa^t 
of  the  bay  of  Petcheli,  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  a  roast 
which  previously  had  not  been  examined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  and  (he 
operations  of  the  Chinese  government,  opened  to  us  the 
northern  and  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  southern  ana  western  ooun 
tries  was  comparatively  slow.  The  fanatical  policy  of  the 
Turks,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  got  possession  of  them, 
shut  up  the  roads  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjaccr.t 
countries,  which  consequently  were  not  visited,  except  by  a 
few  pilgrims.  The  policy  of  Persia,  however,  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sofides  (from  1501 — 1722),  was  much  more 
favourable  to  European  travellers,  many  of  whom  got  acccM 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court,  and 
collected  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  geo- 
graphy of  Persia,  the  institutions,  and  the  character  and 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  information  is  contained 
in  the  travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle  (1614—1626),  Adam 
Olearius  and  Albrecht  von  Mandelsloh  (1633**- 1639),  John 
Thevenot  (1652),  John  Baptist  Tavernier  (1665),  and  espe- 
cially in  those  of  John  Chardin,  the  court  jeweller  of  the 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles  II.  of  Ei^land,  who  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  of  Fhincis  Bemier, 
the  physician  of  the  emperor  Aurung-Zeb,  who  first  gave 
some  information  on  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  Gasparo 
Balbi,  a  Venetian  jeweller,  made  a  journey  to  India 
(1579—1588),  by  the  route  of  Aleppo,  Bir,  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Felugia,  and  Bagdad.  Rauwolf,  in  1574,  also 
descended  the  Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuir  the  suspi- 
cious policy  of  the  Turks  began  gradually  to  relax ;  and  the 
first  fruits  of  the  zeal  to  explore  the  countries  subject  to 
their  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyn  by 
Halifax  in  1691,  and  the  travels  of  another  EngtishmaD, 
Henry  Maundrell,  to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  naturalist  J.  Piton  de  Toumefort, 
who  explored  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia  (1701), 
L.  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  and  the  Dutch  painter  Com. 
de  Brayn,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and,  somewhat 
later,  by  the  antiquarian  Richard  Pococke  (1727),  and  C. 
Niebuhr  (1766).  In  our  times,  these  countries  have  been 
visited  by  Volney  (1796),  Seetzen  (1802—1817),- Clarke, 
Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others.  Arabia,  which  formerly 
had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  was  only 
known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda,  was  pretty  «cU 
explored  in  part  of  its  extent  by  C.  Niebuhr  (1761  — 1 767), 
and  its  geography,  ethnography,  and  natural  history  have 
been  considerably  enriched  m  our  times  by  Seetzen  aiid 
Burckhardt. 

The  geography  of  India,  that  country  which,  since  it  first 
became  known,  had  always  most  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned,  and  attracted  the  speculations  of  the  merchant, 
was  longer  involved  in  obscurity  than  almost  any  part  of 
Asia.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  its  coasts  were 
very  imperfectly  determined,  and  very  little  indeed  was 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itselC  A  few  travel- 
lers, as  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  Bemier,  had  given  some 
information  about  a  few  districts  and  routes,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely  scanty.  The  true  geographical  knowledge  of  the>e 
countries  began  in  the  Deccan  with  the  wars  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  French  (about  1 740),  and  in  Htndostin 
with  the  conquest  of  Bengal  (1757).  From  this  time  its 
progress  was  extremely  rapid.  A  great  port  of  the  valley  u( 
the  Ganges  was  soon  explored  and  sur%'eyed»  and  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  remainder,  and  of  other  districts  of  Ilindo^on* 
was  obtained  by  the  translation  of  the  Ayin-i-Akbori,  an 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Mognl  empire,  r-.m- 

Closed  by  Abul  Fazl,  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor  AkbAr 
See  Abul  Fazl.]  The  military  expeditions  against  Uyder 
Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  rajas  of  Mysore,  gave  that  exact 
information  of  the  southern  para  of  Deccan  which  is  always 
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th«  tflloi  of  Mob  ^pOAtioai.  In  th*  wait  with  tli«  Pindai^ 
rlet  Md  with  tbt  lfi«lmitM  a801-'l»18),tb«  northern 
diftriott  of  Diocaii  and  tho  ceatnl  ngioD  of  HindooUn 
w«re#«ploridiii  oHiiiilarmoxuior;  and  aa  in  tho  wan  with 
tha  then  Flaoah  aoYanuaant»  the  ooloniat  of  tho  French 
and  Dutch  (Pondicherrv,  1793,  Ceylon,  1796.  Java*  18U) 
fill  into  the  handa  of  the  Bngliah,  a  full  aeoonni  of  them, 
aiptoiallv  of  the  ieland  of  Java*  then  almost  unknown^  waa 
publiihed  by  Sir  Stamfiud  RafiUa.  The  novelty  of  the 
atexiH  opened  by  these  fuoceeiive  eonqueita  indueed  many 
toientiilo  men  and  exact  observers  of  nature  to  explore 
UiMe  oountries,  and  to  them  we  am  indebted  for  a  number 
of  valuable  works.  The  moat  important  are,  Forbes*sif(^ 
moirt  on  Malabar ;  Sir  Franois  Uamilton*s  (Buchanan's) 
Traveli  through Myfor$ ;  B.  Hevne*s  and  M.  Wilkess Re- 
imrcha  an  Deccanf  Leehenault's  Botaninal  Exewiians 
through  Decoan  (1816);  Lord  Valentia's  TraveU  (1803-- 
lh06);  Bishop  Heber's  TVoi^ei^  (1824^1826);  Malcolm's 
Ret6archg$ cnMahDa (1820) ; Tods Rn^attthim ;  A. Bumes's 
Tiipographical  Rei§arch$9  on  Cutch,  &o. }  and  his  Exami- 
nation afthi  Indus  and  the  P$nj-ab,  An  account  of  the 
Uland  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the  works  of  Peroeval  (1 796), 
and  of  J.  Davy  (1816^1820) ;  and  Sumatra  was  described 
by  Marsden.  Many  separate  memoirst  either  inserted  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and 
London,  or  published  separately,  have  illustrated  the  geo- 
graphy, seology,  natural  history,  or  antiquities  of  some 
Sf parste  aistrict  or  place  ^.  [See  Asiatic  Socixties.]  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  India,  which  little  more  than  fiAy 
years  ago  was  less  known  than  almost  any  other  country  of 
equal  extent,  has  since  that  time  been  so  well  explored  by 
the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  that  there  are  few  countries 
out  of  Europe  on  which  we  have  better  information. 

The  extensive  conijuests  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  involved  them  at  last  in  po- 
litical relations,  and  in  a  war  with  the  tribes  of  mountaineers 
inhibiting  the  Himalaya  range,  especially  with  theGhorkas 
in  Nepaul;  and  this  led  to  the  conquest>  in  1816,  of  some 
of  the  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains,  which 
hitherto  liad  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  admirers 
of  nature.    Their  exploration  soon  became  the  object  of 
the  concentrated  2eal  of  some  of  our  most  scientific  coun- 
trymen.   The  great  height  of  their  pinnacles  was  deter- 
niincrl,    and   their  character  explorea  by  Raper,  Webb, 
Ilidgson,  Crawford,  8co.    Penetrating  through  these  val- 
1(0  ^    Moortroft  (1812)  succeeded  in   entering  the  high 
table-land  of  Tibet,  where  his  progress  was  impeded  by 
the  Jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese ;  he  aflerwards  reached 
Leh  in  Ladakh  (1820^1825),  and  then  passed  through 
thu  valley  of  Cashmere,  which,  since  the  time  of  Bernier, 
had  only  been  \isited  by  6.  Forster  (1783).     Before  his 
time,  Tibet  had  already  been  visited  by  Turnery  who  waa 
sent  to  the  Teshoo  Lama«  the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhists, 
as  ambassador,  and  on  his  way  traversed  the  valleys  of 
Bhotan. 

The  nolUical  relations*  which  the  East  India  Company 

wcro  obliged  to  enter  into  with  the  countries  lying  on  both 

banks  of  the  Indus,  gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Mountstuart 

Blphinstone  to  the  court  of  Cabul  (1809)»  by  whom  the 

whole  region  known  by  the  name  of  Afghanistan,  which 

till  then  had  remained  almost  entirely  unexploredt  was  at 

Onoe  opened  to  us.    A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  C. 

Grant's  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sind  (1809).    After  that 

time*  Christie  and  Pottinger  traversed  Beluohistan,  and 

those  regions  which  antiently  were  known  by  the  name  of 

Gedroaia  and  Ariana*  and  had  probably  not  been  visited 

by  an  European  sinoe  the  expisdition  of  Alexander  the 

Great :  in  these  journeys  they  discovered  the  table-land  of 

Kclat  (i8ia)i  and  the  roads  which  lead  thence  to  Kerman 

and  Herat*    The  recent  journey  of  Bumea  from  the  Indus 

into  the  countries  on  the  Oxus  river  will  make  some  im> 

portant  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  hitherto  almost 

unknown  regions. 

Oar  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  im- 
portant additions  in  modem  times,  especially  fh)m  the 
anduatrjr  of  the  English.  This  also  has  arisen  from  poli- 
tical relatkms :  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  author  of  the  clas- 
•ical  hialory  of  Persia,  and  Sir  Harford  Jones*  were  sent 

C«t.  LuMofl  fS^eoM  (18M-ol81f),  iioa«r  tlis  oMm  of  Ike  BMHodi* 

wf*n.  atgonoactifMl  wwnf  of  tfaa  ■MiiUmu  fan ■f  Dtwia,  waa »«•• 

%.  metidUtt  ftvm  CajM  Comorta  norlbwaid  to  the  Nerbndda  !■  Rfalw*. 

WM»M\f  bIxCssii  dtmM  tScktoflC,  utf  oil  thb  imnnBy  tU  oat  modcmi  nap«  of 

'  lAim,  sM eoegametoe.   anse  eikiis  iMte  aidsa  a  9m4kiaitiu,u Daa|«' 
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to  Ilia  eouit  oM^heran,  which  thmr  soon  prevailed  upon 
to  plaoe  the  organiaation  of  the  Persian  army  in  their 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examine  the  Persian  provineea 
with  reference  to  their  capabilities  for  defence* '  The  result 
of  these  geographical  researches  was  an  improved  nap  of 
Persia,  and  a  list  of  routes  through  its  provinces,  puln 
lished  by  Maodonald  Kinneir  in  his  Gleographical  Memoir 
(1813),  who,  in  his  travels  (1813-14),  examined  also  the 
roads  leading  through  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor* 
This  information  was  greatly  increased  by  J.  Morier's  tra« 
velsy  the  labours  of  Ouseley  in  oriental  geogr^hy  and 
Uterature,  by  Ker  Porter  s  and  Rich's  researches  on  PersiaA 
antiquities  and  architecture,  and  B.  Fraser's  travels,  who  ia 
1821  advanced  to  Mushed  in  Khorassan:  Fraser  first 
determined  the  height  of  the  table- land  of  Iran,  and  oor« 
rected,  by  his  observations,  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Still  more  recently  we  have  acquired  vidifr* 
able  information  from  Captain  Chesney's  report  on  the 
Euphrates :  the  description  of  that  river  between  Bir  an4 
Ba&sora,  and  many  interesting  facts  as  to  its  flooding,  navi** 

Sation,  and  the  inhabitants  on  its  ban]u»  are  contained  la 
lis  unpublished  document. 

0£  India  beyond  the  Gangee  nothing  waa  known  at  tha 
close  of  the  last  century  except  the  coasts  and  a  few  porta  | 
but  the  increasing  power  of  the  Burman  empire  soon  pro- 
duced political  relations  between  it  and  the  government  oC 
Calcutta,  which  in  1 795  sent  an  ambassador.  Col.  Syaei^ 
to  the  court  of  Amarapura,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  from  whom  vre  have  tha 
first  authentic  account  of  that  country.  The  war  with  tha 
Burmese,  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  (1824^a)f 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Iraweddy*  up  ta 
Uhe  capital  of  the  Burman  empire ;  and  the  ceded  provinces 
(Aracan,  Martaban,  &c.),  as  well  as  the  countries  whieh 
were  declared  independent  by  the  peace  (Asam,  C^haTf 
Munipore,  &c.),  began  soon  to  be  explored.  During  tha 
negotiations  for  peace,  Crawford  was  sent  to  Amarapurat 
and  published  an  account  of  the  Burman  empire,  by  which 
he  cleared  up  the  geography  of  the  peninsula  beyond  tha 
Ganges  as  much  as  he  had  previously  donfi  by  his  accoiusl 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  This  work  and  his  history  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  have  considerably  enlarged  out 
views  concerning  the  most  unknown  portion  of  India. 

Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have,  in  modem  timeai 
been  most  active  in  extendixis  and  completing  our  geogra* 
phical  knowledge  of  Asia.  The  establishment  of  mines  io 
Da-uria  on  the  Amur,  and  in  the  Altai  mountains  between 
the  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the  travels  of  many  soira* 
tific  men,  and  the  publication  of  several  interesting  travela 
and  treatises.  The  most  valuable  works  on  the  geography 
of  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  Miiller,  De 
Lisle  de  la  Croyere,  GmeUn,  father  and  son,  Falk,  Pallas 
(1720)»  Georgi,  Sivers  (1791),  and,  in  our  times.  Von  Lode* 
hour  (1826),  Dr.  Mever,  Von  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1829).  The  periodical  misaiona 
to  the  court  of  Pekina  have  added  some  information  con« 
corning  the  table-land  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
China,  especially  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (1819-21)  and 
those  of  Von  Bunge  (1830),  who  fin>t  ascertained  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  central  table-land  crossed  in  this  journey. 

The  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  na  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  I.  ordered 
a  survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Simouof,  and  thus  the  true  extent  and  form  of  that 
immense  lake  were  first  known.  In  the  war  against  Persia 
in  1721-23,  the  northern  ridges  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Kur  and  Aras  were  explored ;  and 
discoveries  were  pushed  farther  south,  when(180U)  the  pro- 
vince of  Grusia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Russians,  After 
that  time,  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  were  visited  and  eX'» 
plored  by  G(ildcni»tadt,  Reineggs,  Von  Biberstein,  Klaproth 
(I8U7),  Parrot,  and  M.  von  Engelhardt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and 
M.  Lenz  (1829).  who  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz;  Parrot  had  previously 
ascended  the  Ararat. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  the  countries 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  surrounding  the  lake  of  Aral 
bv  passingthrough  the  deserts  inhabited  by  the  Khirgbia 
Karaks.  This  was  chieHv  effected  by  the  missions  and  em* 
bassies  of  Kazarof  to  Khokhand  (1813),  of  Murawieff  to 
Khiwa  (1819),  of  Meyendorf  and  Eversmann  to  Bokhara 
(1820),  and  of  Vou  Berg,  Lswchini^  &c.,  to  the  Lake  of 
Aiali  sinee  1623* 
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IV.  O&nMU  mew  o/  the  extent  and  figure  o/Aiia.'^ 
MeB  to  the  «a8t  of  Europe  And  Africa ;  it  ii  separated 
from  Aftiea  by  eeas,  except  at  one  plaoe,  where  these  two 
great  divisioiis  of  the  globe  are  joined  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Sues.  With  Europe  it  is  connected  by  extensive  tracts 
of  land  under  the  meridian  of  the  Ural,  which  mountain 
rangot  together  with  the  desert  and  deep-lying  plains  that 
extend  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  thd  Caspian  Sea,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  depression  of  those  steppes,  in  which  the  town 
of  Orenburg  is  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  more  than  300  feet 
below  it,  is  the  characteristic  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
reffion  on  the  common  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
it  has  greatly  influenced  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
in  the  adjacent  countries. 

In  the  changes,  to  which  the  nomadio  tribes  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  were  frequently  subject,  some  of  them  were 
driven  through  that  immense  gate,  which  opens  between  the 
Ural  range  and  the  Caucasus,  towards  the  eastern  countries 
of  Europe,  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  a  soil  At  for 
agficttlture;  and  in  this  way  a  continual  migration  was 
effected. 

Asia,  whose  area  is  more  than  five  times  that  of  Europe, 
diffbn  materially  in  its  physical  figure  from  Europe  and 
Africa.  Africa  is  like  a  body  without  members,  but  Asia 
extends  its  limbs  in  three  directions,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  a  preponderant  mass  of  body ;  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
wbaoh  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  or  continuation 
of  Asia,  exhibits  a  preponderance  in  its  numerous  limbs 
over  the  mass  of  the  body. 

The  great  mass  of  Asia  may  be  compared  to  a  four-sided 
figure,  whose  four  unequal  angles  are  placed  respectively 
on  the  isthmus  of  Su^z,  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  Cape  Shalatzkoi  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Cara,  ea^t  of  Nova  Zembla.  It 
consequently  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to 
the.  Polar  circle,  is  the  shortest,  extending  only  about  2700 
miles ;  that  near  the  Tropic,  the  longest,  measures  upward 
of  5000  miles.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or 
about  fburteen  millions  of  square  miles  are  comprehended 
in  this  figure ;  the  whole  of  its  surface  amounts  to  about 
seventeen  millions  and  a  half. 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  body  of  Asia,  its  memben  project  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  in  the  form  of  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
These  peninsulas  are  that  of  the  Tshuktshes  jutting  out  to- 
wards America  (with  an  area  of  64.000  square  miles),  that 
of  Kamtchatka  (containing  56,000  square  miles),  that  of 
Corea  of  equal  extent,  the  curved  are  of  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into 
the  seas  of  India  and  Arabia, — the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  occupying  777,000  square  miles.  India  within  the 
Granges  comprehending  upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles, 
and  Arabia  about  an  equal  extent:  the  thrae  last,  taken 
together,  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to  Europe.  And  lastly, 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  not  unlike  a  bridge 
leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilization.  The  northern  coast  sdone,  though 
much  more  indented  than  any  part  df  the  coast  of  Africa, 
does  not  exhibit  in  its  formation  peninsulas  of  great  dimen- 
sions. These  members,  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  oontinent,  contain  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
square  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  extensive  tract  of  land  which 
oceupiea  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  of  the  seas  enclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent 
to  the  memben  which  surround  it ;  this  tract  forms  what 
may  be  called  Central  Aeia,  and  has  remained  in  a  state  of 
lasting  uniformity,  in  mannen  and  civiliiation,  whilst  its 
appendages,  which  lie  round  it,  have  undergone  numerous 
changes  and  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  eivillxation. 

If  we  consider— and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  soothe 
islands  which  lie  near  a  continent  as  its  insulated  members, 
we  mav  sa^  that  no  part  of  the  globe  equals  the  southern 
part  of  Asui  in  the  luxuriancy  of  this  formation.  Hera  lies 
the  group  of  the  Sundas  with  its  thousand  islands  and  islets, 
the  most  extensive  archipelap;o  of  the  gbbe,  which  forms 
an  easy  passage  to  the  oontinent  of  Australia  and  to  the 
PMlfle  Ocean  and  its  numexoQignnps.  Thus  Atia  exhibits 


the  graateit  contrasts  on  the  surfkce  of  the  gkbt.  Ih  ints 
rior  presents  to  our  view  the  most  extensive,  mainlfatupted 
continental  formation ;  and  its  southern  extremity  is  more 
split  into  separate  members,  and  varies  more  in  rapii  suc- 
cession of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  d 
equal  extent. 

Asia,  exhibiting  such  characteristics  in  its  ontKne,  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  formation  of  its  surface,  on  which 
the  climate,  and  consequently  the  vegetation  and  animal 
kingdom,  of  its  different  parts  must  chiefly  depend.  In 
examining  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  we  find  that 
Australia  exhibits  level  and  comparatively  low  countries 
without  any  extensive  high  mountain-range,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know.  Africa  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
southern  of  wliich  forms  an  almost  uniform  table-lsnd, 
whilst  the  northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  region, 
may  be  considered  as  a  lowland.  Europe  contains  m  all 
parts  plains  of  small  extent  lying  between  disnerted  moun- 
tain-groups and  ridges.  In  America  all  the  higfiest  land  Ih-s 
on  one  side,  occupying  its  western  coast  from  the  extreme 
north  to  the  south :  it  forms  the  most  extensive  system  of 
mountain-chains  on  the  globe,  which  inclose  within  their 
arms  elevated  plateaus,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent, 
Asia  exhibits  difierant  features.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
interior  continent  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  ibe 
sea,  and  this  elevated  mass,  of  which  the  high  table-laodf 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent,  is  not  placed  at  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  whole  mass,  but  occupies  lU 
centre. 

From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  the 
surface  descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terraces  and 
slo|)es  to  the  level  lowlands  which  surround  them.  The 
table-lands  themselves  ara  traversed  by  numerous  moun- 
tain-chains, and  ara  everywhere  enclosed  by  high  ranges ; 
but  though  these  mountains  are  among  the  mghest  and 
most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy,  when  compared 
with  the  tablo'lands,  a  comparatively  small  surfiice.  Their 
intluence  on  climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore  be 
equal  to  that  which  the  table-lands  themselves  exeirise, 
and  conseouently  their  relation  to  these  latter  is  only  sub- 
ordinate. This  observation  applies  even  to  the  coIcsmI 
range  of  the  Himalaya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  occupying  central 
Asia. 

The  table-lands,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  form  two 
separate  systems  different  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation : 
they  are,  as  it  weret  two  terraces,  a  higher  and  a  lower  one. 
The  eastern  system  of  these  table-lands  comprehends  the 
plateau  of  Tibet  and  that  of  the  great  desert  caHad  Gobi, 
and  the  countries  lying  between  them;  it  rises  fixim  4000 
to  10,000  feet,  and  in  some  parts  still  more,  above  tbs 
sea :  the  western,  containing  the  plateau  of  Iran  (Pesis), 
does  not  generally  attain  the  height  of  4000  feet.  Tbs 
latter  may  occupy  an  area  of  SLbout  1,700,000  aquara 
miles ;  the  former,  more  than  thrice  aa  lam  in  exteaw 
contains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  ana  both  taken 
together  more  than  two-fiitbs  of  all  Asia ;  the  reaamilcr 
of  the  oontinent  is  occupied  partly  by  the  tmgnoetm  by 
the  intervention  of  which  the  table-lands  sink  gradually 
towards  the  lowlands,  and  partly  by  the  lowlands  them 
selves.  The  leng^  of  both  systems  of  table-lands  taken 
together  and  measured  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Penian  Gulf  to  the  sea  acyaoent  to  the  coasts  of 
Corea,  is  upwards  ol  5500  miles.  Its  breadth  from  south  to 
north  varies  considerably :  it  occupies  in  its  ^^eatest  extent 
on  the  east,  between  its  southern  boundary  m  the  Chmcas 

Srovince  of  Yunnan  and  the  northern  in  the  ooontry  of  the 
lantahu  Tunguses,  from  1800  to  8000  miles;  hat  on  tbe 
west,  between  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  Geihosia  a 
Beloochistan,  and  tbs  steep  slopes  to  the  lowlamia  oC  Bi»- 
eharia,  less  than  700  milai. 

The  boundary  of  these  platoau-fegiona  is  — ***f*^  be 
Taurus  and  Caucasus  at  the  north-weaum  extienity,  uA 
by  Mount  Elbura  at  its  slope  towards  the  deep  depcessioa 
of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  afterwards  advanoea  frither  nuth 
in  the  Altai  range  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  netth  eeetsm  ea- 
tremity  is  bounded  by  the  alpine  region  of  Dianria,  Oa 
the  east  the  boundary  is  indicated  by  the  OMNHitein-nBges 
in  western  China,  which  have  no  eommon  naiMw  tet  esiMid 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  WtU  la  the  Snew 
Mountains  (Siuote  Shan)  in  Kuang-si  and  Yunnan  ooith* 
ward,  to  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Golf  of  Tonkin.  Ibe 
•ottthem  boundaiy  it  Unriied  by  the  llinmliyi  wtag^  ad 
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(H^nto  natui^,  and  on  the  cWilizatioii  and  history  of  man ; 
and  how  powerful  roust  this  influence  have  been  through 
all  the  {generations  that  the  human  race  has  existed ! 

To  these  two  great  and  characteristic  features,  namely,  the 
splitting;  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  into 
peninsulas  and  innumerable  islands,  and  the  great  con- 
trastii  exhibited  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  in  the 
centre,  we  must  add  a  third,  which  belongs  to  western 
Asia.  This  characteristic  feature  is  partly  its  external 
form,  and  partly  its  geographical  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  antient  world,  to  which  we  may  add  the  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  progressive  civilization  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
globe  are  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  the  intercourse 
thus  eHtablLshed  between  the  different  nations  inhabiting 
them  is  still  more  facilitated  oy  the  great  maritime  roads 
which  nature  has  placed  in  this  centre  of  the  antient  world — 
the  gulfs  of  Arabia  and  taenia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  l^lack 
Sea,  and  the  sea  which  extends  between  E^pt  and  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  charac- 
terized like  the  south-east  by  being  split  into  manifold  divi- 
sions and  members,  b^  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations 
and  tneir  progress  in  civilization  facilitated;  nor  does  it 
exhibit  sreat  contrasts  in  the  formation  of  its  surface :  but 
we  find  iiete>  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia,  more  than  at 
any  other  place,  extensive  countries  surrounded  and  pene- 
trated by  considerable  branches  of  the  sea,  which  character- 
istic is  rei^dered  more  important  by  being  placed  where  the 
east  and  the  west  approach  one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  characterize  the  ex- 
ternal torit^  and  the  interior  surface  of  Asia.  We  shall 
attempt  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  these 
great  natural  divisions. 

First  of  tlie  eastern  highland,  or  system  of  table- lands, 
l^he  axis  of  its  elevation,  or  its  highest  part,  lies  in  a 
direction  from  south-west  to  north  east,  and  begins  between 
Cashmer^.  Badakshan.  and  the  Thsungling,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Kailas  mountains,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manas- 
sarowara  and  Hrawan-hrad  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  it  extends  to  the  snow-covered 
heights  of  Mount  In-shan,  situated  at  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Hoangho  river,  and  thence  it  traverses  the 
Khing-khan  mountains  east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  which 
form  th|9  southern  and  south-eastern  border  of  the  great 
desert  of  Grobi.  to  the  most  northern  bend  of  the  river  Amur, 
which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  axis.  On  this  most  elevated  part  of  the  eastern  high- 
land the  table-lands  of  Great  and  Little  Tibet  probably 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Satadru  or  Setledge) ;  and  nerhaps  the  ele- 
vation of  the  deserts  of  the  Gobi,  about  toe  lake  of  IChu- 
khu-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  is  not  much  less.  Farther  to  the 
north-east,  tlie  great  caravan-road,  which  traverses  the 
desert  of  Gobi  between  Kiachta  and  Peking,  the  table- 
lands sink  considerably,  and  attain  only  the  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  This  axis  of  the  highland,  which  is  inha- 
bited by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not  parallel  to  the 
separate  mountain-chains  which  traverse  the  irregular  tra- 
pezium of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  cuts  them  in 
a  diagonal  direction.  That  part  of  the  highland  which  is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  tne  axis  seems  to  contain  some 
very  high  table-lands ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  probably 
occupied  by  very  high  mountain-ranges,  which  descend  to- 
wards the  a^acent  k>w-countries  with  a  rapid  and  steep 
declivity,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  of  the  globe.  This  Alpine  region,  how- 
ever, if  we  except  a  small  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  tlie  axis  extends  the 
greater  of  the  two  triangles  composing  the  trapexium  of 
tne  Eastern  tlighland  of  Asia.  It  sinks  gradually  towards 
the  lakes  of  Baikal,  Zaizang  and  Aral,  forming  a  series  of 
terraces  which  continually  exhibit  less  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  table-lands,  till  they  terminate  with  the 
•teppcs  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  which  are  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean;  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Aral  itself  is  18G 
fiet  beneath  the  level.  These  steppes,  thereiurc,  do  not 
Ibrm  a  part  of  the  Highland,  but  of  the  low  and  decplv  dc- 

C eased  plaint  which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
ke  of  Aral    At  present  only  the  elevation  of  the  large 


lakes  whioh  lie  on  the  northern  botdsra  of  the  loveu 
terraces,  and  in  their  most  depressed  cavities,  has  been 
determined  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zai- 
zang is  upwards  of  1600  feet  above  the  le\*el  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  of  Ledebour  and  Humboldt;  the 
lake  of  Baikal  nearly  1800  feet,  according  toErman;  and 
Kiachta,  tlie  great  commercial  town  between  Siberia  and 
China,  situated  on  a  second  and  higher  terrace,  is  2^30  feet 
above  the  sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  measurement 
of  Erman.  During  the  latest  Russian  mission  to  China,  a 
series  of  heights  was  ascertained  across  the  Gobi  by  Bunpe 
and  Dr.  Fuss,  from  Kiachta  to  Peking;  and  it  was  found, 
that  the  pass  leading  over  the  mountain -chain  of  the  D«l>ir- 
galantu,  lying  south  of  the  Chinese  pro>incial  capital  Lf^n^ 
and  on  the  south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  5006  feet  abovo 
the  sea;  and  that  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Gobi,  nu 
far  north* of  Peking,  the  highest  mountain- passes  which  aro 
crossed  by  the  great  Chinese  wall  are  only  5525  feet  abo\e 
the  sea-level. 

Between  Urga  and  the  great  wall  extends  the  desert 
called  the  Gobi.  It  is  tiot  a  level  plain,  hut  sinks  towani*  the 
middle,  where  it  is  about  3000  and  in  some  places  only  20  >  0 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  long  extended  flat  Galley, 
lying  from  west  to  east  The  bwest  part  of  tlits  valley  it 
occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Sbamo  (i.  e..  Vca 
of  sand);  its  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  abounds  in 
salt.  In  all  its  extent  it  displays  the  traces  and  phenomena 
of  having  once  been  oove^sd  by  the  sea,  and  among  the 
Mongols  a  notion  still  exists  that  it  will  again  be  filled  vita 
water. 

Farther  to  the  west,  towards  the  Gobi  of  Kami  callel 
Han-hai  or  the  dry  sea,  the  table-land  probably  rises  a*^^  n, 
but  still  farther  to  the  west  it  is  perhaps  again  funvvcl 
longitudinally  from  west  to  east  by  a  wide  and  extenv^e 
depression  of  the  surface.  We  are  induced  to  make  «urh 
a  conjecture  by  the  course  of  the  large  river  trav<M%iii;; 
Kashghar  and  Yarkand,  which  running  eastward  terni'. 
nates  in  the  lake  Lop,  which  probably  occupies  the  lo«c»: 
part  of  the  valley.  The  culture  of  cotton  and  the  mud 
m  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract  indicated,  to^rethf.- 
with  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Kashghar.  Yarkui  rl, 
Aksu,  Kutsche,  Karashar,  Turfan,  Hamt),  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  great  road  leading  over  central  Asia  to  Chi.  a, 
render  it  very  probable,  that  this  ^-alley  is  not  murU 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  coiunir  ^-s 
lying  in  this  direction  offer  no  great  obstacles  to  tmwll.nv. 
This  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  mountain-chains,  n.*.- 
ning  west  and  east,  of  which  that  to  the  north  i»  ml.t-i 
the  Thian-Shan  (Bogdo  OiSla)  range,  and  the  southern  \k,e 
Kuen-lun  (Koul-koun)  mountains.  These  two  extens  ^e 
mountain-ranges  may  be  called  the  interior  mountain-chu.s?i 
of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia;  the  Altai  mountain^  -n 
the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  range  on  the  south,  con^ir.uie 
the  exterior  mountain-chains  of  this  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  s\  stems  lio  t!>e 
three  vide  plains  which  occupy  the  central  counKnr«  v\ 
Asia,  and  in  which  respectively  are  found  the  thfv«  l-  r.€ 
lakes  of  Balkash,  Lop,  and  Teugri.  These  tlirvi*  pi.'  :« 
comprehend  the  three  countries  known  under  the  iiiui^-^ 
of  Zungaiy,  Tangut  and  Tibet,  and  their  general  lo^, 
probably  rises  higher  and  higher  as  they  advance  Iram 
north  to  south. 

The  mountain-chains  of  the  Eastern  Highbnd  of  Ast:i  rt 
little  known  to  us,  if  we  except  a  small  |x>rtioti  of  the  A/u 
mountains,  and  a  part  of  the  Himalaya-range.  Of  ili« 
Altai  mountains,  only  the  most  western  rid>*e!i,  to  the  <^z< 
of  Semipalatinsk,  between  the  rivers  Irtisli  ami  Ob>.  l.uve 
been  explored,  and  here  only  their  norihcrn  slo|ii-9s'  w  h  i 
arc  known  by  tlie  name  of  tho  Altai  Ore  Moiiniatti^  'or 
Erzgebiirge),  because  they  yield  aiuuially  7U.UUO  inai  k.s  .i 
silver  and  1900  marks  of  gold:  thev  r'i>o  near  KuUmuh 
to  about  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  tiut  the  higher  >n.*»- 
topped  i-anges  called  the  Altai  Bielki,  in  uhivh  ex«xs:c..i 
jumper  and  porphyry  are  found,  and  «hich  e\tcii<l  fartlicr  to 
the  east,  near  the  lake  of  Telezkoi,  attain  a  bcitiht  of  lu,<  ^0 
feet  and  upwards.  Neither  the  woo<ly  mountains  surround- 
ing the  lake  of  Baikal,  nor  the  Da-uriau  ranccft,  wKku 
contain  rich  veins  of  silver,  ha\e  so  great  on  clo\atvn« 
though  their  heiuht  has  not  been  a»i*ertBinctl  b>  utnual 
measurement.  They  are  howcier  remarkable  for  thctr 
formation ;  their  tons  do  not  present  craggy  summit^  but 
rather  cxtenMve  and  nearly  level  plains  like  the  tabie^Umiiu 

The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  tho  ^»g»^Un'l  «i«  km 
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Aft  lerel  of  tlie  ceat  and  this  ia  likewise  the  highest  point 
vbich  agriculture  attains ;  trees  are  found  at  13,000  feet  and 
Howards.  Region  C  extends  over  the  table-land  itself, 
wnere  villages  are  built  at  the  elevation  of  1 3,000  feet ; 
fields  are  cultivated  at  13>600 ;  verv  good  birch  forests  grow 
at  14,000  feet,  and  some  low  shrubs,  especially  tama,  used 
as  fire-wood,  attain  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  highland  of  eastern  Asia  is  on  every  side  surrounded 
by  extensive  terraces,  through  which  the  great  river-sys- 
tems descend  to  the  low  lands  bordering  on  tho  ocean. 

On  the  mountain-ranges  which  bound  the  table-lands  on 
the  north  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise ;  the  Irtish  from 
the  lake  of  Zaizang  joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol;  the  Yenesei 
unites  with  the  Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  with  the  two  Tunguskas ;  the  Lena,  with  its 
great  tributary  the  Witim ;  the  fourth  is  the  Amur.  They 
run  respectively  2000, 2500,  2000,  and  1900  miles,  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Irtish,  with  its  tri- 
butaries, drains  upwards  of  1,300.000  square  miles,  the 
Yenesei  about  1,000,000,  the  Lena  nearly  800,000,  and 
the  Amur  about  850,000, — all  taken  together,  a  surface 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  it  belongs  to  Siberia.  They  abound  in  fish, 
and  have  plenty  of  water,  so  tliat  two-thirds  of  their  courses 
are  navigable;  but  the  lower  part  is  for  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year  covered  with  ice.  This  causes  in  spring- 
time an  excessive  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  banks  are  torn  off, 
and  great  masses  of  rocks  and  earth  carried  down,  and 
strewed  over  the  flat  country  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  The  navigation  on  the  principal  water-courses  from 
south  to  north  is,  for  this  reason,  very  inconsiderable ;  but 
it  is  much  more  important  in  their  tributaries  running  east 
and  west,  by  means  of  which  a  water-communication  is 
established  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Okhotzk. 

From  the  mountain-region,  bordering  on  the  highland  of 
eastern  Asia,  two  extensive  terraces  descend  gradually  to- 
wards the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones.  The  latter  are  watered  by  smaller  rivers,  but  the  two 
former  give  rise  to  the  two  great  river-systems  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho  and  Kiang  (Kincha-Kiang,  Ta-iiang,  or  Yantse-kiang), 
of  which  the  former  runs  upwards  of  2000,  and  the  latter 
more  than  2900,  if  their  great  bends  are  taken  into  account. 
Each  of  them  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  surface  of  above 
700,000  square  miles.  The  Chinese  call  them  the  sons  of 
the  ocean,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  tides  ascend- 
ing them  upwards  of  400  miles,  by  which  they  are  changed 
into  seas  of  fresh  water,  and  rendered  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  great  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  rivers,  arises  from  their  geographical  position  with 
respect  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  the  tides  rise  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  sources  of  these  two  rivers  are 
not  very  distant  from  one  another  on  the  table-lands, 
but  in  their  middle  course  they  are  widely  separated  to 
the  north  and  south  by  the  ranges  which  form  the  borders 
of  the  highland;  in  the  lowlands  of  China,  however,  they 
converge  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  one  another;  but  before  they 
fall  into  the  sea,  they  are  connected  by  numerous  canals. 
The  tract  between  these  rivers  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  immense  delta,  and  the  rivers  themselves  as  a  double 
river-system,  formed  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  between 
wliich  is  situated  the  best  cultivated  country  en  the  globe, 
central  China,  which  to  these  rivers  is  indebted  lor  its 
system  of  canals,  and  its  civilization. 

The  rivers  of  southern  Asia  form  three  distinct  groups, 
of  which  those  of  India  east  of  the^  Ganges  are  little  known : 
only  their  mouths  and  the  lower'narts  of  their  course  have 
been  explored.  These  rivers,  of  which  six  or  seven  run  a 
considerable  distance  taken  together,  contain  probably  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the  northern 
half  of  Africa.  Their  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  or 
8.S.E.,  and  the  valleys  drained  by  them  extend  in  a 
parallel  direction  between  the  mountain-ranges,  which  are 
as  uniform  as  the  valleys,  and  widen  towards  the  Sunda 
Archipelago,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  rivers  of  Camboja. 
Siam,  ami  Pegu,  which  are  the  largest,  carry  off  a  great 
volume  of  water,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
diMlance  from  the  sea;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
except  the  river  of  Pegu  or  the  Irawaddy,  which,  in  the 
lute  war  with  the  Burmese,  was  navigated  by  armed  vessels, 
and  ascended  by  the  steam- boat  Diana,  up  to  the  town  of 


Ava,  446  miles  firom  iti  mouth.  It  is  nid  to  be  nangibU 
for  boats  three  hundred  miles  higher,  to  B'bamo.  Its 
upper  course  was  visited  in  1827  by  Wilcox  and  Burlton, 
who,  setting  out  from  Sadiya  in  Asam,  traversed  the  Lan)** 
tarn  mountains,  and  had  a  view  of  the  river  in  27^  3u'  N. 
lat  only  about  fifty  miles  from  its  sources,  which  lie  in  tba 
snow-covered  mountains  farther  north.  At  this  place,  the 
Irawaddi  is  about  eighty  yards  wide.  On  the  maps  of 
D'Anville,  this  river  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Zan;;bo* 
tsu,  or  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  flows  to  the  south  of 
H'Lassa;  and  some  passages,  quoted  by  Klanrotk  fr>m 
Chinese  authors,  confirm  the  conjecture  of  toe  French 
geographer.  If  this  is  true,  the  Irawaddy  has  a  course  of 
nearly  2000  miles,  and  its  sources  lie  at  no  great  distance 
from  those  of  the  Ganges.  But  the  information  collected 
by  Crawford  in  Ava,  and  by  Wilcox  in  Asam,  ia  di  \a 
favour  of  this  hypothesis.  [See  BRABUArooTRA;  A^au; 
and  Asiatic  Betearches,  xvii.  p.  457,  &c.] 

The  rivers  of  India,  within  tue  Ganges,  run  in  a  direct  loa 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  rivers  beyond  the  Gan:;c9, 
which  are  parallel  to  one  another.  The  Ganges  anl  luo 
Indus  take  a  diverging  course  and  enter  different  (■a^t^  of 
the  sea ;  but  their  tributaries  especially  the  Jumna  and  the 
Sutledge  approach  one  another,  and  facilitate  tiie  cotomtr- 
cial  intercourse  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  hvmk^  of 
the  principal  streams.  The  advantages  which  rc5uh  f  r  >m 
these  rivers  flowing  into  different  gulfs  are  atUl  greater. 
The  Gulf  of  Bengal  brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  peniusuU 
into  communication  with  the  nations  of  Malay  ehgm  und 
with  the  Chinese,  whiUt  the  Gulf  of  Malabar  opens  to  ti.^m 
the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  principally  thr^L;:!) 
this  direction  of  its  rivers  that  India  within  the  Gan};es  I. us 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  of  civilization  over  Indm  bc}tr.d 
the  Ganges. 

The  river-system  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  ex- 
tends about  1300  miles  in  length,  and  drains  a  surtacc  cf 
nearly  650,000  scjuare  miles.  The  Ganges  rl«es  in  tiie 
Himalaya  mountams,  in  the  most  elevatra  regioni  of  U.e 
globe,  covered  with  extensive  masses  of  snow,  from  ubuh 
abundance  of  water  continually  descends,  and  is  carried  uff 
by  a  dozen  great  rivers,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Rhine  lu 
volume  and  in  length  of  course.  These  rivers  enter  tlie  Dt* Its 
of  Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Nile.  ar;d 
presents  a  most  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  men 
and  canals,  for  irrigation  as  well  as  for  navigation.  By 
its  junction  with  tlie  Brahmapootra,  which  descends  throtgn 
the  valley  of  Asam,  the  river-system  of  the  Ga !);:«• 
becomes  double  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Chmt-^ 
rivers.  Tho  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  aescend  ip  a 
regions  different  in  natural  advantagea,  of  which  oui}* 
that  adjacent  to  the  Ganges  has  attained  a  high  degree  vf 
civilization. 

The  river-system  of  the  Indus  has  the  highest  historical 
interest,  partly  from  containing  the  Peqj-ah,  the  eountr)  of 
the  five  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains, 
partly  from  the  Cabul,  the  only  important  river  which  jumt 
It  on  the  west,  and  partly  from  its  geographical  pant«'.n. 
Flowing  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  ot 
Iran,  with  a  general  course  from  north  to  south,  it  forms  th« 
true  boundary  between  eastern  and  western  AstV  Il*uk 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted  ibe 
admiration  of  the  philosopher,  the  cupidity  of  the  conquerur, 
and  the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  ia  accessible  ftom  ib« 
west  only  by  two  roads,  one  of  which  leading  along  the  valley 
of  the  Cabul  river,  passes  through  Attock  on  the  Indus  u 
the  Penj-ab ;  the  other,  which  has  been  less  ttsed« leads  from 
Herat  through  Candahar  to  Shickarnoor  near  the  InJut. 
The  track  which  leads  from  the  table-land  of  Iran  through 
Cabul  to  the  narrow  terrace  on  which  Peshawer  is  bm)t, 
and  thence  to  Attock,  is  the  high-road,  alone  vbch 
the  nations  of  Asia  for  many  generations  descended  in  their 
passage  to  India*  but  which  never  was  ascended  by  the  natt*  ns 
of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the  Indus  have  only  beta 
discovered  in  our  times  (181 2),  as  well  as  those  of  its  great 
tributary  the  Satadru  (Setledge) ;  both  of  ihem  rite  en 
the  high  table-land  of  Tibet,  the  Indus  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Kailasa  Mountains,  and  the  Satadru  in  the  aaored  lake  of 
Manassarovaia.  These  rivers,  therefore,  do  not  origmat^ 
like  the  Ganges,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  HimaJa\a 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  ana  the  high  tabte-lafd 
itself;  a  fact  which  till  lately  was  not  known.  Fram  this 
circumstance  it  follows,  that  these  rivers  pieree  the  range  io 
all  its  breadth,  and  pass  through  immense  defts  in  tbi 
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D»rantaiihmi3fl>  beftre  tbey  amre  at  tbe  low  plftlns  of  Hin- 
dusUn.  Be!ow  the  Punjnud  (or  Pancha-nada,  t.^.,  the 
five- fold  rirer),  which  receives  all  the  waten  of  the  Pei^-ab, 
the  Indus,  like  the  Nile,  is  not  enriched  bj  any  consider- 
able tributary ;  and  its  delta,  which  was  once  lo  famous  for 
its  cinlization,  i$  at  present  in  a  neglected  state,  and  has 
partially  been  changed  into  an  uncultivated  desert.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Indus  amounts  to  upwards  of  1900 
miles,  and  it  drains  a  surface  of  more  than  400,000  square 
miles. 

Such  are  tbe  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  eastern 
Asia,  which,  diflering  in  their  forms  and  geomphical 
position,  and  travers^  by  large  river-systems,  display  a 
creat  diversity  of  natural  productions,  and  have  given  a 
different  turn  to  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
nations  which  inhahit  them.  They  are  partly  divided  from 
one  another  and  partly  surrounded  by  tne  lowlands.  But 
these  latter  are  not  flat  level  countries.  Mountain-ridges 
and  table-lands  often  rise  in  the  middle  of  them,  though  they 
do  not  attain  such  a  height  as  those  of  central  Asia.  Such 
a  tableland  is  found  in  southern  China,  where  it  constitutes 
tbe  mountain-region  of  Yun-nan,  Su-chuan,  and  Kuang-si ; 
in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Laos ;  and  on 
the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  where  the  table-land  of 
Dercan  ii  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  known  of  these  subordinate  highlands. 

This  plateau  of  Deccan  occupies  with  its  elevated 
plains,  which  at  an  average  rise  from  3000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  level  ^f  the  sea,  the  greatest  part  of  the  tri- 
angular peninsula  between  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  mountain-range,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ghauts,  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  de- 
scends rapidly  to  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  picturesque  coast  of 
Malabar,  which  is  chararterizcd  by  its  numerous  harbours. 
On  the  northern  side,  where  the  v  indhya  mountains  stand, 
it  sinks  in  steep  terraces  extending  through  the  provinces 
of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund.  till  it  terminates  in  the  fiat  plain 
of  northern  Hindustan.  Towards  the  east  its  descent  is 
ftirmcd  by  gentle  slopes  and  terraces,  as  the  course  of  all 
its  rivers  shows,  which  run  off  from  the  high  plains  to  the 
fiat  and  broad,  but  suUrv  and  arid,  coast  of  Coromandel, 
which,  though  surrounded  by  shoals  and  without  harbours, 
has  become  the  favourite  place  of  European  colonies. 
This  tahle-land  of  Deccan  is  much  favoured  by  nature. 
[ts  insulated  position  is  quite  independent  of  the  highland 
>f  central  Asia ;  it  is  placed  between  two  seas  and  in  the  con- 
llict  of  the  monsoons,  and  cooled  by  sea-breezes.  Moreover, 
ts  surface  being  fbrmed  by  a  scries  of  terraces,  which  lie 
^  ithin  the  tropics,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  tropical 
'ountries,  without  partaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On  the 
;ultr}'  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displayed  in  the 
'ocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon -laurel,  and  the 
)inc-applc ;  it  thence  passes  through  forests  of  teak- trees  to 
he  rico-flclds  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore;  and  still  higher 
n  the  cool  summits  of  the  mountains  it  oflers  to  the  observer 
lie  fruit-trees  and  grain-fields  of  Europe,  flax-plantations, 
nd  rich  meadows.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  these 
lumcrous  and  great  advantages,  rarely  if  ever  so  closely 
iTiired,  determined  at  an  early  period  the  civilization  of  its 
1  hub  it  ants,  and  impressed  on  it  a  peculiar  character. 
Lmong  the  three  penmsulas  with  which  Asia  terminates  on 
tio  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three  peninsulas  of 
*urr>pe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  civilization 
larlc  such  rapid  progress,  the  peninsula  of  Deccan  has 
iubilcss  contributed  most  to  the  progress  of  social  im- 
rD%-cinent.  The  same  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  adja- 
mt  island  of  Ceylon,  which  resembles  the  Deccan  in  the 
rm  of  its  surfhce,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
'  It.  The  similar  results  arising  from  the  extensive  group 
'  the  Siinda  Islands  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  countries 
'  ^mithcrn  Asia  have  already  been  noticed. 
Wc  shull  now  give  a  general  view  of  Western  Asia,  the 
ifrhlantl  of  which,  though  much  smaller  in  extent,  Ibrms 
(•  srcond  principal  feature  in  the  physical  character  of  this 
Dtinont.  It  is  not  only  nearer  Europe,  but  likewise  much 
t>r^  akin  to  it  in  its  natural  structure,  and  for  both  reasons 
ore  closely  connected  with  it  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
ic  form  of  its  surface,  less  colossal  and  extensive  in  its 
rt<,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe;  and  the  same 
■i>'  be  said  of  its  climate  and  people. 
The  Highland  of  Western  Asia,  which  is  named  the  Ingh 
jle-land  of  Iran,  in  opposition  to  the  deep  plains  which 
9    adjacent  to  it  on  me  north-east,  called  Turan,  has 


the  igvw  of  t  veottoffolar  oblong,  eztaiiding  tn/m  ibm 
Upper  Indtts  through  all  Western  Asia  to  the  shores  of  th(i 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  Persia; 
over  its  western  parts  extends  the  dominion  of  the  Turks* 
and  its  eastern  mvision  contains  Afghanistan.  It  is  mate* 
rially  distinguiBhed  finom  the  Highland  of  Eastern  Asia  bf 
its  surface  being  more  generally  cultivable,  and  exhibiting 
extensive  tracts  which  actually  are  cultivated,  or  were  so  for- 
merly. The  latter  circumstance  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  numerous  ruins  of  large  towns  and  other  monuments  of 
architecture  which  exist  even  in  those  districts  which  at 

S resent  are  without  cultivation;  as  on  the  north-east  in 
Lborasan,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bactria,  towards  the 
south  in  Karmania  and  Persis,  and  even  in  the  western  di»» 
tricts,  as  in  Kurdistan,  which  fbrmed  a  part  of  antient 
Media.  This  observation,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  Highland,  comprehending  the 
antient  provinces  of  Gedrosia  and  Arachosia,  which  at  pre- 
sent forms  a  part  of  Beluehistan  and  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  the  table-land  of  Kelat,  which  rises,  according 
to  one  estimate,  to  7000  ibet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Iia 
eastern  and  extremely  rapid  descent  towards  the  valley  of 
the  river  Indus,  which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeda 
no  riven,  is  without  cultivation  and  even  without  roads  ex- 
cept one,  and  only  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Afghan 
origin  who  have  no  historical  records.  The  road  alluded  to 
is  that  from  Candahar,  through  Pisheen,  Quetta,  and  Baugh, 
to  Shickar^poor.  (See  Conolly*g  Overland  Jowmey  to 
India,) 

The  northern  edge  of  the  Highland,  which  extends  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  deep  plains 
of  Bueharia,  is  historically  famous  for  containing  the  Bactrian, 
Parthian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Caspian  mountain  passes,  which 
are  narrow  defiles,  offering  a  passage  for  the  armies  of  the 
conquerors  descendinff  from  Iran  to  Turan.  This  country  has 
for  manv  centuries  been  the  abode  of  warlike  mountain 
tribes,  whose  chiefs,  by  holding  possession  of  the  mountain 
passes  on  the  north,  have  extenaed  their  dominion  over  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  table-land.  This  was  the  policy  of 
Nadir  Shan  and  of  Fet*h  Ali  Snah,  who,  sensible  of  this 
peculiar  circumstance,  fixed  their  residence  at  Teheran,  a 
town  built  near  one  of  the  passes,  on  the  high  table-land. 
The  caravans,  which  travel  eastward  to  India  and  Bucharia« 
and  westward  by  Tauris  (Tabraez)  to  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  obliged  to  pass  along  the  ioathem  side  of  this 
mountainous  boundary- girdle  and  near  the  openings  of  the 
passes.  Along  the  great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to 
this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the  sur&ce  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  table-land,  there  rose  numerous  great  em- 
poriums. Here  we  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Herat,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Rai  (the  antient 
Rhagee),  Casbin,  and  Tauris. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table  -land  of  Iran  is  still 
more  distinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  from 
the  low  and  narrow  coast  and  the  wide  plains  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a  broad  mountain  tract,  which 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  extends  to  the  place 
where  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table- land,  enter  the  low  plains. 
This  mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many 
narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many 
days*  journey  in  length.  The  ridges  themselves  are,  like 
the  Jura  mountains  in  France,  composed  of  limestone, 
and  rise  like  terraces  flrom  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beyond  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but 
few  mountain  passes  leading  through  this  natural  entrench- 
ment of  Persia,  a  counti^  which  on  this  account  may 
be  considered  as  a  fortress  erected  by  nature  for  the  defence 
of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it.  Among  these  narrow 
mountain  passes  which  lead  firom  the  sultry  low  coast  called 
the  Gurmsir  (warm  region)  through  the  great  staircase  of 
mountain  terraces  to  the  cool  table-land  in  the  interior 
called  Sirhnd,  three  roads  have  acquired  some  eelebrity  in 
history,  which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly  under 
the  names  of  easUm,  middle,  and  tre^tem  mountain 
road. 

The  eastern  mountain  road  begins  at  the  harbour  of  Ben- 
der Abassi  or  Gambroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  leads  northward  to  Kirman,  the  antient  Karma- 
nia, situated  on  the  cool  table-land,  in  a  spot  which  abounds 
in  springs  and  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  though  on  all 
sides  siirreuhded  by  desert  plains,  in  which  it  lies  like  aa 
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•Mis  in  the  midst  of  the  Lihjan  Sahara.  From  Cramhroon 
a  road  also  leads  past  Lar  to  Shirai.  (See  Herbert  s 
T^aveli,  p.  124,  &c.) 

The  middle  mountain  road  begins  at  the  town  of  Abou- 
shehr  or  Bushire,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
leads  first  over  a  lower  ridge  to  Kazrun,  near  Shahpoor, 
the  residence  of  the  SassanidsB  (of  king  Sapor  I.,  a.d.  240), 
which  is  situated  in  the  first  valley ;  from  this  point  it 
passes  over  a  rock?  mountain  to  Shiraz,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  which  is  built  in  a  wider  and  richer 
▼alley ;  farther  through  winding  mountain  roads  and  narrow 
ravines  to  the  valley  in  which  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still 
excite  our  admiration.  From  these  ruins  the  road,  in  a 
northern  direction,  again  traverses  some  narrow  passes 
through  high  rocks,  which  are  full  of  monuments  of  the 
early  ages  of  Persia,  till  at  last  it  issues  out  of  the  mountain 
region  and  enters  the  extensive  table-land  on  which  Ispa- 
han, the  residence  of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  is  built  The  re- 
sidence-towns of  these  different  dynasties  have  been  built 
en  the  fields  of  battle  where  signal  victories  were  obtained, 
and  are  placed  at  the  openings  of  the  most  difficult 
mountain  passes,  fUU  of  narrow  defiles.  The  Arabs  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  this  difficult  road  on  their  way  to 
Persepolis,  and  this  has  likewise  been  the  route  of  modern 
travellers  who  have  entered  the  inland  provinces  of  Persia 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander, 
and  after  them  Timur,  made  their  way  firom  the  banks  of 
the  Karoon  to  Persepolis  up  the  valley  of  the  Jerahi  and  by 
thepass  of  Kalat-i-Sefid. 

Tne  western  mountain  road  which  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  former,  may  be  called  the  Median,  in  opposition  to 
the  Persian,  which  passes  through  Persepolis.  Beginning  at 
or  near  the  modem  Bagdad,  it  passes  through  the  Mediae 
Pyls  of  the  mountain  range  called  Zagros,  runs  by  Ker- 
manshaw,  Besittoon,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  at 
KungaMir,  and  terminates  at  Hamadan,  the  antient  Kcba- 
tana  in  Media.  This  road,  like  the  preceding,  presents 
many  historical  monuments,  and  it  crosses  the  upper  course 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the  low  lands  of  ousiana. 

Thus  a  series  of  towns,  the  seats  of  antient  kings, 
^nd  now  the  sites  of  historical  monuments,  beginning 
with  Kerman  and  comprehending  Persepolis,  Parsagad® 
^or  Parsagarda),  Ispahan,  and  Hamadan,  and  terminating 
R^in  at  Tauris,  lies  along  the  internal  slope  of  mountain 
ndges  which  border  the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  ana- 
logous to  that  series  which  we  have  observed  along  the  nor- 
thern girdle  of  the  mountain  range.  By  these  towns  the 
boundary  is  marked  which  separates  the  region  of  the  na- 
tural fastnesses,  of  the  mountain  passes,  of  the  battle- 
fields, of  the  pastures,  and  of  the  country  adapted  to  the 
chase,  which  is  formed  by  the  mountain  terraces,  from  the 
interior  table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  uniform  in  its 
aspect.  The  table-land  itself  is  traversed  by  some  ridges  of 
hills,  which  extend  mostly  in  a  general  direction  east  and 
west,  and  attain  only  a  moderate  height  above  the  plain ; 
it  is  also  furrowed  by  a  few  valleys,  or  rather  depressions  of 
the  surface,  which  more  or  less  are  covered  with  green 
meadows,  or  scanty  pastures  or  steppes,  and  in  a  few  places 
with  sandy  deserts  or  a  soil  impregnated  with  salt. 

Fraser,  on  his  route  through  Persia  from  Abushehr  to 
Teheran,  determined  the  elevation  of  many  points  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  his  statements  give  a  very  instructive 
view  of  the  continually  changing  surface  of  Iran.  Abushehr 
is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in  the  sultry  Gurmsir,  and 
has  a  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of  palms.  Kazrun, 
lying  on  the  first  mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  Desht-i- 
Arjun,  above  Shiraz,  rises  to  7200  feet.  The  town  of  Shirai 
itself,  which  is  built  on  the  second  mountain  terrace, 
is  4234  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  climate  is  favourable  to 
the  vine  :  the  roses  grow  to  the  size  of  trees,  but  the  palm 
does  not  succeed.  Tlic  highest  point  of  the  pass  over  the 
third  mountain  ridge  above  Persepolis  rises  to  6666  feet. 
Ispahan,  lying  in  tne  plain  which  forms  the  third  terrace, 
is  4140  feet  above  the  sea.    From  this  level  the  mountain 

E asses  lying  farther  north  near  Kohrood  rise  nearly  2000  feet 
igher.  Towards  Koom  we  find  the  greatest  depression  in 
the  table-land:  here  the  surface  sinks  to  2046  feet.  It  rises 
again  in  the  plain  on  which  Teheran  is  built,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  3786  feet.  The  mountain  pass  which  leads  to 
the  Caspian  sea  past  Kishlac,  libes  to  4572  feet;  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Hyrcanian  pass  at  Shahrood  to 
3414.    The  Demawend,  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  this 


country,  attains  indeed  an  elevation  of  10.000  feet;  IkxI 
most  of  the  adjacent  summits  do  not  rise  tbove  7000.  The 
northern  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  Caspian  tea  it  rx- 
trcmcly  steep  and  rapid,  which  is  owing  not  only  to  the 
short  distance  at  which  that  immense  lake  ii  aituated  fr*  ^m 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  but  also  to  the  singular  &ct  th^it 
its  level  is  more  than  300  feet  betow  the  sorface  of  the 
ocean. 

The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  i^tnre  in  the 
surface  of  Persia  is  the  absence  of  any  oonsiderabie  n\  er, 
though  this  country  occupies  a  space  at  least  equal  to  that  ^ 
all  (&rmany.  This  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of  spring 
water,  which  is  found  at  no  great  depth  under  the  surface 
almost  everywhere,  and  renders  this  country  cultivable  m 
most  districts ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  extensive  r.tl- 
leys  traversed  by  running  waters.  This  want  has  depn^(^ 
it  of  an  extensive  river  system,  and  consequently  of  the 
most  powerful  means  provided  by  nature  for  a  continual 
progress  in  civilization.  To  this  circumstance  it  must  be 
attributed,  that  the  nations  inhabiting  Iran  never  tr*>t 
entirely  rid  of  the  character  pecuUar  to  a  pastoral  life*  a'  'I 
the  continual  change  of  abode,  though  it  must  be  a^lmiit'd 
thatirom  time  to  time  they  have  exhibited  a  considers  Me 
degree  of  mental  culture. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  inncmn-Jt 
comers  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  of  the  Caspian  9ea«  a1*  it 
the  fiftieth  meridian,  the  table-land  narrows  to  nearly  >:  !l 
its  former  extent,  but  it  increases  in  elevation.  To  the  e;  ^i 
of  this  line  extensive  plains  form  the  prevalent  charaeteri^t  «■. 
but  to  the  west,  mountain  masses  rise  higher  and  bi'zh.r. 
Here  begins  the  alpine  region  of  Persia  with  KurdtnL^n, 
here  are  the  lakes  or  Urmia  and  Van,  and  the  sources  of  U  e 
rivers  Zab,  Tigris,  Aras,  and  Euphrates.  The  tab!e-lan<!  is 
replaced  by  mountains,  which  nse  to  an  enormous  he!;:>t« 
and  by  elevated  valleys  between  them.  Such  is  Axerlij  m, 
the  fire-region,  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster.  On  u:e 
north-west  both  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  tabte-lands  are 
again  united  in  the  compact  mountain  region  and  hij^h  iu\  >- 
land  of  Armenia,  of  which  Azerbijan  forms  only  m  lov  «rr 
terrace.  The  countries  of  Asia,  which  extend  west  of  Ar- 
menia, resemble  in  their  structure  Europe  rather  thin 
Eastern  Asia.  The  surface  no  lon^r  presents  such  ex  im- 
pact masses,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  eIe«*ation,  siid 
extend  over  a  ^reat  space;  it  offers  to  the  view  if^<>rv 
separated  and  distinct  masses,  which  form  as  it  were  imII- 
vidual  limbs.  We  may  distinguish  four  different  dinait.uft 
of  this  kind. 

The  first  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  table-land  .^f 
Armenia,  which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  betwt^a 
the  angles  of  three  seas,  the  Caspian,  Black  Sea,  and  ti:e 
Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  Its  plains,  on  which  the  town  of 
Erzerum  is  built,  rise  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  t' c 
sea,  according  to  the  measurement  of  W.  G.  Browne,  a:A 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  pla:i.«, 
attain  the  height  of  1 7,260  English  feet»  according  to  tiie 
statement  of  Parrot. 

The  second  great  division  is  formed  by  the  Caucasnf, 
which  is  united  to  Armenia  by  ridges  of  moderate  bei^Ut« 
in  part  covering  the  Caucasian  isthmus.  This  L  ja 
mountain  region  is  characterized  by  its  isolated  pof'ii  "i 
and  its  entire  independence  of  the  table-lands  of  A>.t, 
as  well  as  by  its  double  descent  to  the  north  and  s-n.:!.. 
which  renders  it  much  more  like  the  mountain  regions  ^  i 
Europe  than  those  of  Upper  Asia.  It  may  be  compared 
with  the  alpine  region  of  Switzerland,  and  is  distingui>ht-d 
like  that  country  by  its  natural  productions  and  the  charai  !<fr 
of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  rivers  which  rise  in  its  motin- 
tains  (Kur,  Phas,  Kuban,  Terek)  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  Europe  in  length  or  in  importance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  lies  on  the  western  boTder 
of  the  Highland  of  Asia,  is  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia,  w  birh 
on  three  sides  is  surrounded  by  seas,  and  on  the  ea>t  is 
joined  to  Persia  by  the  mountain  system  of  the  Tauruv 
Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a  table-land,  which,  at  an  avera;re, 
perhaps  rises  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  »ra, 
and  descends  with  8te<^  slopes  towards  the  north  and  tie 
south.  Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gentle,  bei-,; 
formed  by  long  fertile  valleys  tra\'ersed  by  abundant  sti^nmi 
till  it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  sea  in  a  cca4 
full  of  promontories  and  indentations,  marking  the  cermi na- 
tion of  the  ranges  which  run  from  east  to  west  in  this  nenm* 
sula.  It  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed*  like  a  tin!^ 
for  the  passage  of  nations  between  Asia  and  Europe ;  it 
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may  be  compared  with  the  Pynnttan  peniniala  in  many 
leipects.   [See  Anatolia.] 

The  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  Highland 
of  Western  Asia,  ia  formed  by  the  Syrian  mountains,  which 
running  towards  the  south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and 
thenoe  continue  to  the  elevated  cone  of  Mount  Sinai,  an 
isolated  mountain  maie,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence  in 
Asia. 

Western  Asia,  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  whtcb  make  peninsulas  and  head-lands,  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  extensive  river  systems,  which  only 
occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia.    Like  Europe,  it  pre- 
sents forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted  to  the 
dominion  of  man.    Only  one  extensive  river  system  exists 
in  this  country,  and  this  consiste  of  two  large  rivers ;  a 
feature  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Asia.    This  is 
the  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  of  the 
Shatt-el-Anb ;  the  north  bianch  of  the  Euphrates  comes 
from  near  Erxerum,  and  the  east  branch  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  where  the  country  rises 
to  an  alpine  region,  or  to  a  complete  mountain  system,  with 
diverging  ridges  and  intenremne  elevated  valleys.    The 
Tigris  rises  on  the  south  side  of  tha  high  range,  along 
the  north  side  of  which  the  east  Euphrates  flows.    The 
Euphrates  has  a  winding  oourse  of  near  1800  miles,  mea- 
suring along  ito  whole  line.    When  these  rivers  have  forcedy 
their  way  through  the  Taurus,  the  Euphrates  north  or 
Rumkala,  and  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  they  begin  to  con- 
verge and  to  surround  Mesopotamia,  till  they  approach,  but 
do  not  actually  unite  in,  the  ancient  Babylonia.    Their 
waters  traverse  the  same  delta»  and  enter  the  ^rsian  Gulf 
hy  one  channel. 

We  cannot  nifrahi  from  making  an  observation  on  the 
historical  effect  of  these  systems  of  donUe  rivers  in  Asia. 
We  find  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  civilization  deaoended 
along  its  banks  from  one  royal  lesidenoe  to  anothert  from 
Meroe  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis  and  Sais.  Bat 
in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet  with 
double  royal  rsudenoes,  double  oivilisation*  and  double  poli- 
tical systems,  as  Babylon  and  Ninive  respectively  on  the 
Euphimtes  and  Tigris ;  Delhi  and  HXslssa,  with  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism,  on  the  river-system  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  on  the  double  river* systems  of  China»  the  southern 
and  the  northern  empire.  Ma-chin  and  Khatai.  When  in  the 
progress  of  time  civilization  descended  these  streams,  and  met 
at  their  oonflux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another, 
the  different  degrees  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained, 
ind  the  different  turn  it  had  taken,  must  have  produced,  as 
;he  nations  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  a  beneficial 
iWscL  The  same  observation  applies  to  tho  iburth  great 
system  of  double  rivers,  the  Sir  ana  Gihon>  on  the  banks  of 
vhich,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  the  same  fkct  is  repeated  in 
lie  royal  residences  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

Like  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  forms  a  project- 
n?,  but  independent  and  isolated  limb  of  the  highland  of 
il astern  Asia,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  projecta  from  the 
ii<;hland  of  Western  Asia,  and  may  be  oonsidsred  as  an  en- 
irely  independent  member.  As  the  Deccan  is  separated  from 
;ie  highland  region  by  the  lowland^of  Sind,  so  Arabia  is  di- 
ided  from  the  mountain-system  of  the  Taurus  by  the  low* 
Liid  of  Syria,  which  extends  to  the  S.W.  ii  the  Eu- 
hrates.  On  the  south  of  this  lowland  the  ooontry  again 
^s,  and  assumes  quite  a  different  character.  This  eon- 
itutes  the  highland  of  Arabia,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
apezium,  contains  the  teble-land  of  Nejd,  the  native 
»uiitry  of  the  Wahhabitos,  a  eold  country,  oonneeted  on 
le  south  with  the  elevated  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  which 
^>cends  in  terraces  towards  two  seas.  lU  descent  towards 
e  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel  mountain-ridges, 
ith  well-sheltered  valleys  between  thera,  in  which  the 
tsous  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medina  ate  situated.  This 
,rt  of  the  country  is  bettor  known  tiian  the  similar  steep 
scent  towards  the  south  between  Aden  and  Hadramaut, 
d  thence  to  Muscat.  The  eastern  declivity,  which  ap- 
ars  to  descend  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  Gulf  of 
trsia,  and  surrounds  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  noted  for 
;ir  pearl-banks,  is  no  better  known.  The  cold  Nejd 
the  native  country  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  the  Ara- 
in  camel.  On  the  terraces  borderiog  it  on  the  we:>t 
9  mild  climate  allows  plantetions  of  coffiae,  and  the  low 
i  narrow  coast,  with  its  sultry  air,  produces,  hke  the 
rmsir  of  Persia,  the  date-palm,  which  will  net  grow 
ixmr  on  ^e  tablo4aad  of  Nejd  or  on  that  of  Iian* 


Arabia  exhibits  characteristics  entirel  v  different  from  those 
which  mark  the  other  parte  of  Asia.  As  already  indicated 
by  its  geographical  position,  it  forms  a  point  of  contact  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,  and  participates  in  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  both.  Even  its  inhabitants,  the  original  Arabs, 
resemble  no  nation  so  much  as  the  mounteineers  of  Abyssinia, 
who  inhabit  the  upper  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  speak  a  language  akin  to  that  of  Arabia,  and  are 
equally  well- formed  in  their  body,  and  probably  nearly  equal 
to  them  in  their  mental  faculties.  The  Chinese,  confined 
to  their  own  territory  by  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them,  and  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  mountains,  feel  no  inducement  to  abandon 
their  fertile  and  extensive  country;  they  therefore  never 
concerned  themselves  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  fix)m  their  country.  The  Hindu,  bom  only  for 
his  own  Indian  world,  and  fit  for  no  other,  placed  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  all  the  advantages  with  which  Asia  is  gifted 
by  nature  are  concentrated,  early  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
civilization ;  but  he  has  never  passed  the  boundary  of  his , 
native  land,  and,  with  equal  indifference,  has  received  all 
foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  conquerors, 
menmante,  colonihts,  or  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  native  country  spreads  out  between  two 
great  divisions  of  the  globe,  have  aiisimilated  themselves  to 
both,  and  at  one  time  extended  their  dominion  to  the  most 
western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of  Ai>ia.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  the  pe- 
ninsula, which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation,  but 
which  prepared  them  for  the  endurance  of  every  climate. 
Its  sultry  eoaate  resemble,  in  soil  and  natural  qualities,  the 
arid  deserto  of  Libya ;  the  moderate  climate  of  the  terraces 
approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and  Catalonia,  and  the 
cold  Nejd  differs  Uttle  in  ito  physical  character  from  the 
highland  of  Central  Asia,  on  which  we  find  the  Arabs 
dinieraed  to  a  great  distance  firom  their  native  country. 

We  now  pass  to  the  third  great  division  which  the  sur- 
face of  Asia  exhibits,  the  Lowlands,  which  everywhere  ate 
situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  Uie  valleys 
formed  in  the  extensive  terraces  around  them.  These 
latter,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  may  occupy  a  sur- 
fooo  of  about  4,300,000  square  miles,  or  more  man  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently  there 
remain  about  6,000,600  square  miles  for  the  surface  of 
the  lowbinds.  These  lowlands  lie  spread  around  the  more 
elevated  parte  of  the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great 
extent  along  the  sea,  so  that  the  lower  course  of  the  great 
river-systems  traverses  these  often  widely-etretohing  plains 
with  many  great  windings  and  with  very  Uttle  fall.  In 
these  plains  the  great  empires,  by  which  the  history  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished,  have  attained  their 
greatest  power,  and  continued  for  the  longest  period  of 
time.  The  extensive  low  plains  are  six  in  number ;  they 
are  different  in  their  natural  character,  and  in  no  way  oon- 
neeted with  one  another. 

The  first  is  the  great  Chinese  Lowland  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Asia,  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beginning  at 
Peking  and  extending  along  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Whang* 
Hay,  southward  nast  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Kisng-si« 
Lying  south  of  the  40th  parcel,  ana  extending  nearly  to 
the  tropic,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  exhibits  the 
most  advaneed  state  of  agriculture,  the  most  extensive  sys* 
tem  of  canals,  the  most  active  internal  navigation,  and  is 
the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in  the  whole  world. 

The  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  Lowland,  whicb,  lying  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  Uiat  of  Siam,  extends  from 
the  tenth  degree  of  north*latitude  to  the  tropic,  and  oom|ne^ 
hends  the  kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Siam ;  iu  north^n 
boundary,  however,  is  not  yet  ascertaiaed.  It  unites  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic  with  those  of 
being  plentifully  provided  vrith  water,  and  it  is  therefor^ 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  A  part  of 
its  surface  is  covered  with  stagnant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  is  the  Lowland  of  EUndustan,  or  Sind,  whieh 
comprehends  the  northern  part  of  India,  and  extends  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  between  the  Qulf  of  Bengal  and  that  of 
Guzerat  It  is  bounded  by  the  two  river-systems  of  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  and  overtopped  by  three  table-lands, 
those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Deocan.  Being  situated 
out  of  the  torrid  sone,  but  near  the  tropin,  it  enjoys  all 
the  advantasBS  of  a  trepical  oliaate,  without  ita  disadr 
vantagea.  None  of  the  lowlaada  eqaal  it  in  the  richne» 
and  variety  of  liie  aatnnl  acanea  whidt  mmowoA  it  ea 
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nil  sides;  it  is  no  leu  populous  than  that  of  China, 
which  it  far  exceeds  in  the  number  of  different  nations  in- 
habiting it,  and  that  of  royal  residences  and  centres  of 
chilization,  (Delhi,  Agra,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Mul- 
tan,  Ajmeer,  &c.,)  nearly  all  of  which  are  placed  near  its 
centre.  In  the  western  half,  however,  of  this  region,  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveable  sand,  not 
unlike  the  Sahara. 

The  fourth  Lowland  is  that  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which 
on  its  eastern  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  innermost  corner 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Iran.  Only  its  northern 
half  is  watered  by  the  river-system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  while  its  southern  half  suffers  much  from  want  of 
moisture,  and  presents  an  arid  and  desert  aspect. 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  called  maritime,  and  the 
second  two  coniinentcU.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
Lowlands  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  eeas,  exposed 
to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides,  and  frequently 
drenched  by  the  moisture  brought  by  the  winds  from  the 
east  and  south-east.  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow 
hays,  and  are  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  overtopped  hy 
hiffh  table-lands  always  ei\)oying  a  dry  atmosphere.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  in  the  last- mentioned  lowlands  dryness  of  the 
aiir  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and  that  they 
must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  conaequent  variations  of 
vegetation  and  animal  life.  In  China  and  the  peninsula 
beyond  the  Granges  the  inhabitants  approach  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs  the  inhabitants  of  islands ;  but  in  India 
and  Babylonia  they  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  inland  coun- 
tries. The  southern  half  of  the  lowland  of  Syria  and  Ara- 
hla,  indeed,  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  Arabian  Desert  Though  situated  without  the 
tropic,  it  displays  a  tropical  nature ;  and  divested  of  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  more 
than  any  other  country  of  the  features  which  characterize 
Afhei,  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural  productions. 

The  fifth  is  the  northern  or  Siberian  Lowland,  which  is  hy 
far  the  most  extensive  of  all,  occupying  more  than  half  the 
area  of  ail  the  lowlands  of  Asia  taken  together,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  Polar  Sea  the  whole  length  of  the  continent 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though 
traversed  by  extensive  river-systems,  it  derives  little  advan- 
tage from  this  circumstance,  as  it  contains  only  in  the 
southern  third  of  its  surfiice  (between  50°  and  60"*  N.  lat.) 
habitable  and  cultivable  land;  this  part  has  been  colonized 
in  all  its  extent  by  European  settlements,  the  most  nu- 
merous in  Asia.  The  northern  and  most  extensive  district, 
lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it,  is  beyond  the 
Imundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
]lDlar  region  than  to  that  division  of  the  elobo  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  East.  The  Lowland  of  Siberia, 
though  its  maritime  boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of 
ftrms,  has,  by  its  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
a  great  influence  on  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  which 
doubtless  would  have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect,  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia, 
and  formed  its  boundary  towards  the  Pole. 

The  sixth  Lowland  is  that  of  Bucharia,  which  is  entirely 
continental,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  only  watered  by  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  lake 
of  Aral.  Its  greatest  extent  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
eystem  of  the  double  rivers  which  traverse  it  Beginning 
at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western  edge  of  the 
lable-land  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  that  of  Iran, 
this  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  extends,  to  the  north-west  over  the  countries  adjacent 
to  both  banks  of  the  Volga»  up  to  the  river  Don  and  the 
houndarv  of  Europe,  between  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  may  be  considered  as 
an  intermediate  form  which  connects  Central  Asia  with 
Europe.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  are  scantily  watered, 
are  a  kind  of  mean  between  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural 
•oil,  and  their  surface  is  mainly  formed  of  gravel.  They  are 
what  are  commonly  called  steppes — plains  covered  with 
grass,  and  without  wood,  in  which  are  scattered,  like  oases, 
a  few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Such  a  country  is  the 
luitural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural 
riches,  except  in  a  few  places  where  agriculture  is  carried  on 
by  artificial  irrigation  and  immense  labour,  and  rather  cha-* 
xactetized  by  a  total  want  of  natural  capabilities,  this  lowland 


is  very  remarkable  in  an  historical  point  of  new.  Being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  countries,  and  sur- 
rounded by  different  nations,  it  has  been  inTolvad  in  all  tbe 
great  historical  events:  it  was  here  that  the  conouerors. 
such  as  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  who  proceeded  firom  the  west, 
or  those  of  China  who  came  from  the  east  the  Baetrians, 
Ohaznavides,  and  Great  Mogols,  who  advanced  from  the 
south,  and  the  Russians  from  the  north«  have  found  a  stop 
to  their  farther  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  country,  and  the  oompara- 
tive  richness  of  those  surrounding  it  to^etlier  with  the 
want  of  ilxed  abodes,  and  the  various  political  changes  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  have  frequently  induct  its 
inhabitants  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries.  WhiUt  their 
neighbours,  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  never  left  their  coun- 
try, but  took  root  there  like  plants,  and  became  stationary 
nations,  the  inhabitants  of  this  lowland  have  been,  through 
all  centuries,  nations  of  change  and  migration^  who,  since 
the  times  of  the  Scythians,  Goths,  Alans,  Uzes,  Comsnei, 
Petsheniges,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  till  nearly  our  own  timei, 
have  inundated  Europe  from  time  to  time,  and  chan|red  its 
face  by  destroying,  impairing,  or  retarding  civilization.  Tbcir 
own  country,  meanwhile,  was  not  exempt  from  great  changes, 
both  as  respects  the  nations  which  inhabited  as  well  as  the 
dynasties  which  governed  it ;  and  still,  in  our  own  times,  it 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  political  events  by  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  th« 
progress  of  the  three  great  empires  of  Asia — the  Chinese  on 
the  east  the  Russians  on  the  north,  and  the  British  oo  the 
south. 

In  thus  bringing  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  into  one  vicv. 
we  find  it  composed  of  six  lowlands,  different  in  their  naturv. 
and  independent  of  one  another ;  they  spread  below  and 
around  two  highlands  occupying  an  immense  space,  whirh 
themselves  are  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  less  extensire 
and  entirely  separated  mountain  or  table-land  re^ons; 
that  of  southern  China,  the  peninsula  without  the  Ganges. 
Deccan,  Arabia,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  isthmtis  of  the 
Caucasus, — all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features,  by  which 
the  countries  surrounding  them  are  characterised,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  great  highlands  characterize  the  whole 
continent.  If  we  add  to  their  number  ten  or  twelve  inter- 
raediate  formations,  constituting  the  terraee-reeions,  wt 
have  nearly  a  score  and  a  half  of  great  natural  diMsioot 
on  the  surface  of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  is  nibject  toiu 
peculiar  natural  laws,  presents  its  peculiar  natural  appear- 
ance, and  maintains  a  distinct  character.  Coneideratiooi 
on  their  mutual  connexion  and  reciprocal  infltietiee  alone 
can  afford  us  a  true  view  of  the  infinite  variety  and  totn^ 
bination  in  the  natural  phenomena  and  the  historioal  eventi 
of  tbat  great  division  of  the  globe,  to  which  both  the  Teoordi 
of  histoid  and  the  laws  of  nature  have  induced  ua  to  assign 
the  common  name  of  Asia. 

Minerals.  Precious  Sffm^j.— Rock-crystal  in  tbe  gtval- 
est  variety,  amethysts  in  the  Altai,  Himalaya,  and  Ural 
mountains ;  camelians,  agates,  in  western  India*  and  in 
the  Gobi  desert;  casholongs  and  onyxes,  in  Mongolia;  yu, 
or  oriental  jade,  in  Turkistan ;  different  kinds  of  jasper,'  in 
the  Altai  mountains ;  pearl-stone,  mareasit  on  the  shore« 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk ;  beryl,  in  the  mountains  near  the 
lake  of  Baikal ;  lapis  lazuli,  in  the  same  mountains,  »* 
well  as  in  the  Hindu  Coosh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus : 
topazes,  in  the  Ural  mountains ;  eircony,  chrytober^  U  sap- 
phires, on  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  rubies,  in  c5eylon  and  u 
Badakshan ;  turquoises,  in  Khorasan ;  diamonds,  in  Deccan, 
Borneo,  and  the  Ural  mountains. 

Volcanic  products  are  met  with  on  the  Sinida  Islands* 
in  Japan,  and  Kamtchatka,  in  the  neighbomrliood  vf 
Tauris,  and  many  parts  of  the  highland  of  Amenia,  and  .a 
western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  eardi-flax,asbestU8,  and  ooalin,  or  the  finest  porte- 
lain-clay,  are  found  in  China  and  Japan ;  talc  in  Siberii , 
coals  in  northern  China,  and  different  parts  of  Hindustan , 
rock-salt  in  the  Ural  mountains,  northern  China,  the  iVc^ 
ah,  Ajmeer,  Yemen,  AnatoHa ;  salt  in  tiie  sah>ieaa  uf  the 
steppes,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  gfound  ;  •■!- 
ammoniac  in  the  volcanic  steppes  of  Central  Atsa*  not  for 
from  the  river  Hi ;  nitre  in  Hindustan ;  borax*  or  tinqaal.  in 
Tibet ;  petroleum,  near  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  i;>fpmi 
Sea,  on  the  Euphrates  at  Hit  and  other  fdaecs,  nod  al 
Kerkook  east  of  the  Tigris ;  asphaltum  on  the  Hriail  Ses« 
in  Palestine.  Hot  springs  are  very  abundant  hi  the  saow^ 
covered  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  lange^  eqiMtUy  wkmg  the 
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The  Georgians  form  a  separate  group,  inhabiting  the 
Cnucasiah  isthmus,  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  river 
Kur;  besides  the  proper  Georgians  in  Imerethi,  three 
branches  belong  to  it,  the  Mingrelians,  Suanes,  and  the 
Lazes :  the  latter  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Colchi. 

Different  from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit 
the  Caucasus  as  aborigines,  and  not  as  an  adventitious 
people.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the 
eastern  Caucasians  or  Lesghiens,  the  middle  Caucasians  or 
Mitsdjekhes,  also  called  Chekhes.  and  the  western  Cauca- 
sians or  the  Chercassians  and  Abassis,  all  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  different  smaller  tribes,  as  is  usual 
among  mountaineers. 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  the  most  extensive 

Soups.  The  greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central 
hia,  beginning  on  the  east  with  the  table-land  of  the  Gobi 
of  Harai.  and  the  countries  about  the  lake  of  Lop,  and 
extending  to  the  west  through  Turkistan,  Where  they  are 
called  eastern  Turks.  Farther  to  the  west,  in  the  low  land 
about  the  lake  of  Aral,  they  receive  the  name  of  Turko- 
mans ;  and  still  fartlier  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  Europe,  they  are  named  Turks  or  Osmanlis. 
These  nations  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  stock  of 
this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  between  other  nations  of  Mongolia  ot'  Persian 
origin,  and  are  manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed  with 
them ;  and  although  the  physical  structure  of  their  body 
sometimes  may  display  toe  most  remarkable  differences, 
these  nations,  from  Pekin  to  Constantinople,  speak  dialects 
(called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  which  are  under- 
stood by  all  of  them.  The  Turkmans  or  Truchmenes,  a 
pastoral  nation,  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the 
principal  stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Persia,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Shirwan,  Asia  Minor, 
Khiva,  and  Bucharia,  where  a  tribe  of  the  eastern  Turks, 
who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  table- 
land of  eastern  Asia  (in  Khotan.  Yarkand,  Turfen,  Kash- 
ghar),  under  the  name  of  the  Uzbeks,  have  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Turkistan  and  Bucharia.  Tlie  Kirghises  were 
formeriy  under  the  name  of  eastern  Kerkis  (Kazak  or  Ha- 
kas),  the  neighbours  of  the  Mongols,  and  inhabited  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  and  the  Altai  mountains, 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the 
west,  where  they  occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  tribes  the 
steppes,  which  nave  receiveci  from  them  the  name  of  the 
Steppes  of  the  greats  middle,  and  little  Kirghis  tribes.  The 
Bashkires  are  settled  in  the  southern  branches  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  Besides  these,  many  other  riations  and  tribes, 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian 
Siberian,  or  only  Tartarian  tribes  speak  Turkish  dialects, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  Mongolic  tribes. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Nogai  on  the  banks 
of  Uie  Kuban  and  Kuma  near  Mount  Caucasus,  who 
partly  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  Europe;  the  Kumuks 
in  the  same  country  ;  the  Karakalpaks  near  the  lake 
of  Aral;  many  tribes  commonly  called  Tartars  settled  in 
Siberia,  between  Tobolsk  and  Yeneseisk ;  the  Barabinzes 
wandering  about  on  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  the  Kusnes  on 
the  river  Tom ;  the  Katshinzes,  Beltyres  and  Biruses  in  the 
mountains  of  Sayansk  and  ihe  banks  of  the  Upper  Yenesei ; 
the  Teleutes,  about  the  lake  of  Teletzkoi,  and  lastly  the 
Yakutes,  who  form  the  extreme  link  of  the  Turkish  nations 
towards  the  north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  middle 
course  of  the  river  Lena  about  Yakutsk,  and  even  extend 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  nations  of  Samoiedic  origin  occupy  two  different 
countries  distant  from  one  another.  The  southern  division 
inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Upi)er  Yenesei  and  the  mounmins 
of  Rayansk,  \*heie  the  remnants  of  the  formerly  very 
numerous  Samoiedic  nations  have  remained  in  that  coun- 
try, of  which  they  were  the  alKirigines;  they  are  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  the  Urinnkhai  (or  Soyot  of  the  Chi- 
nese), the  Motores.  the  Koibalcs,  and  the  Karakashes. 
The  northern  division  is  settled  along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
north  of  the  Lower  Tuniruska.  and  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenesei  to  that  of  the  Oby,  and  farther  west  to 
tlie  nurlhern  part  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  even  in  Eu- 
rope as  far  as  the  White  Sea ;  so  that  these  tribes,  which 
properly  are  called  Sanioiedes,  arc  separated  from  the  other 
above- named  branches  of  their  family  by  Turkish  tribes 
and  the  Yenesians,  \\ho  inhabit  the  country  lying  between 
them. 


The  Yenesians  are  i^n  isolated  and  tmall  tribe,  vbofe 
abode  is  comfined  to  €he  Talley  of  the  river  Yenaeet  to  i\t 
middle  course  between  Abakansk  and  Turukhanak,  and  who 
formerly, like  theirneigfabounrtheSetmedee,  inlimbiled  the 
mountains  of  Sayansk  add  of  tiie  Altai>range»  kut  Kke  them 
were  obliged  to  emtgrafte  towards'  tfae  noitk«  when  other 
nations  which  lived  in  their  fidghbeurtiood  began  to  press 
upon  them  i^ith  superior  ftrce— an  event  which  teems  to 
have  been  exbeVnely  common  in  the  eoonlriea  in  tlie  north 
and  north-west  tit  Asfti.  -   - 

The  nations  of  Fltihfe  origin  belong  lass  to  Asia  than  (o 
Burope,  where  they  are  dispersed  firom  the  western  derh^ic? 
of  the  Ural  mountahiB  thronghtho  vmllev  of  the  Upper 
Volga,  as  ikr  as  Lapland.  Two  tribes  of  this  oriinn  are 
found  in  Asia,  the  Vogules  ahd  the  Ostiakes  of  the  Ot>y 
river,  who  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Bastenl  Finns*,  they  occupy  the  country  extending  from 
tfae'UVal  mountams  eastward  to  the  middle  csovmeof  the 
Oby,  so  that  they  separate  the  netthefn  8amoicde«  fVom 
the  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  distriets  of  Siberia 
farther  to  the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of  nations  branches  o«it  into  three 
great  di^sfons— the  proper  Bfongols^  the  BMaies,  and  ihe 
Olot  or  Kalmucks.  The  proper  Mongete  ate  Settled  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  de^rt  of  Gobi  as  tfifaes  eb«r|ed  with 
the  defSpnce  of  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
there  they  are  called  Tsakbhr,  whilst  other  tribes,  eompre- 
bended  under  the  name  of  Khalka,  oeeu^ythe  nerthrrn 
side  of  the  *Gobi.  Other  tribes  fkrther  to  the  80Oth-w%^t, 
towards  Tangut  and  Tibet,  are  knoMii  noder  the  genersl 
name  of  Sharalgdldr  KHor  among  the  fnhabitnttts  of  Tibet, 
also  Sokbo,  i.  e.  pastoi^l  tribes.  The  greatest  number  of 
them  depend  on  the  court  of  Pekihtt,  and  are  distntnited 
under  different  banners ;  a  small  number  however  are  under 
the  dominion  oT  the  Russians,  in  the  eouDtri^  sorronndir; 
the  lake  of  Baiktd,  which  likewise  is  inhabited  by  the 
second  great  branch  of  the  Mongol  ier  nations,  the  Ben- 
ates.  who  seem  to  have  kept  •possession  of  their  orimnal 
native  country:  The  third  great  branch  of  this  exten- 
sive stock,  the  OlStfa,  who  are  dispersed  oter  all  the  rot:n- 
tries  between  the  lake  of  Kbukhu-Nor  and  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  are  a^ain  divided  into  fbur  braifehes,  and  are  known  in 
Europe  by  &e  name  of  Calmucks  CKalmakh),  ^hich  tru 
m\*en  to  theni  by  the  Russians.  The  most  extenM««  of 
these  branches  was  once  formed  by  the  Zungaires.  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  \tni  eentUry  (1757),  in  then-  war 
with  the  Chinese,  were  JVartly  destroyed,  and  tbefr  onp* 
nal  country  on  the  banks  of  the  ri^er  Hi  and  of  tK« 
lake  of  Balkash,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  for  sbme  time  had  been  entirely  unmha- 
bited,  though  it  contains  extensivepastures,  was  aflenrtrd) 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  Olot,  the  Turgvt.  wh^^^ 
tribes  had  till  then  been  settled  on  the  banks  of  ttw  Vo'ri 
to  the  north  of  Astrakhan.  Bat  sonle  of  tb^  tribes  re- 
mained on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  others  are  rhf- 
persed  through  Central  Asia,  as  fisr  as  the  lake  of  Khukh^ 
Nor.  The  third  principal  braiKfh  of  the  OtcH.  the  K)if>«- 
hod,  are  less  numerous,  and  inhabit  Kkewise  ^o  eountnM 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  or  the  Bine  lei* 
The  iburth  great  branch  of  thete  Mongols,  the  Turbet,  ine 
settled  still  fkrther  to  the  east,  on  the  vpper  comse  of  the 
Hoang-Ito. 

The  Tungooses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  fkmi1:f9 
of  nations  in  the  north-eastern  countries  df  A6is^  occup}  ir:; 
all  that  part  Which  Ites  \A  the  eas^  <^  the  northern '  Sa- 
moiedes  on  the  Polar  Sea,  of  the  Yenesians,  of  the  Urimrk* 
hai  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  rwet  and  on  tiie  mnufl 
tains  of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  ttia  Monpc^t; 
tribes.  From  the  upper  cotkrse  of  both  Tnnguskaa.  thrr 
extend  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  ft»  rfver  Olenek,'  and  ther.i» 
over  the  middle  course  of  the  river  Lena,  and  from  th* 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Baikal  over  the  river  Vifri 
as  fkr  as  the  shores  of  the  Onlf  of  Okhotsk,  where  they  are 
called  Lamutes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  shora  Towmtd's  the 
south-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying  on  ttie  mWldle 
course  of  the  Amur  or  Saghalien  Onla  and  the  bankfi  of  th# 
Sungari  Oola  to  the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Kom. 
But  neither  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  nor  fartlMr  to  the 
south,  do  the  Tungooses  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  mps; 
the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Aino,  a  tribe  not  belon:rir.^ 
to  this  stock.  The  branches  of  the  TungtH>9es  are  vrrr 
numerous,  but  in  modem  times  none  of  them  has  rendcrvd 
itself  conspicuous  except  that  tribe  whieh  oeetipies  the  sontk 
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of  square  miles,  with  a  population  amountiii|(  at  least  to 
235  millions;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  the  population  list 
published  by  the  court  of  Peking  in  the  great  imperial 
geogrraphy,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1613 
aaiouuted  to  361.703,110  individuals,  oonsequently  up- 
wards of  a  hundrecl  millions  more  than  we  have  supposed. 
Its  extent  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  b^  nearly 
two  millions  o?  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Europe,  if  we  follow  the  statement  of  the 
Chinese  government,  or  is  equal  to  it  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Rossian  empire  in  addition,  if  we  follow  the 
more  modemte  supposition.  The  subjects  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  do  not  exceed  l-40th  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  that  continent,  but  those  who  obey  the  Emperor 
of  China  may  be  considered  as  constituting  one-half  of  all 
its  inhabitants.  Though,  therefore,  both  these  empires  are 
nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of  their  population  is 
widely  different,  and  the  Russian  empire  occupies  a  very 
subordinate  political  relation.  China  occupies  the  first 
place  among  the  political  bodies  of  Asia,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion it  has  maintained  itself  for  two  thousand  years,  whilst 
the  power  of  Russia  does  not  yet  reckon  two  hundred.  But 
every  part  of  the  immense  surface  of  the  Chinese  empire 
is  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian  empire  the 
Ural  mountains  are  the  natural  boundary  of  its  body, 
whose  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whoso  limbs  extend 
through  the  whole  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtchalka, 
and  are  a  mere  appendage,  wliich  adds  very  little  to  the 
internal  force  of  the  body.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances 
exist  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  PaciQc  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  table-lands  of  the  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and 
iSertile  and  densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that 
part  which  is  properly  called  China  (Chin).  But  all  the 
pther  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  and  to  the 
vrest  of  its  western  extremity,  must  be  considered  as  an 
appei^dage,  which  is  of  comparativelv  very  little  poUtical 
imporijiqce  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  might  be  dissolved,  and  the  exterior  limbs 
separated,  wbich  has  actually  taken  place  more  than  once 
on  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasties ;  but  such  events 
have  not  iojiired  the  proper  body  of  the  empire,  which  has 
rather  attained  a  greater  concentration  of  its  internal  forces 
hj  this  separation.  These  external  provinces  or  interme- 
diate countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  government 
by  impeding  foreigners  (i.  f .  barbarians,  called  /an)  from 
entering  into  immediate  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  a  barrier  against  the  more 
western  empires  and  nations  (Si-yu,  Si-fan).  As  provinces 
of  inferior  political  importanoe,  hut  forming  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  we 
must  consider  all  the  countries  extending  over  the  Chinese 
table-lands,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  nearly  coincident 
with  those  of  the  highlands  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Chi- 
nese empire  accordingly  comprehends  five  great  divisions 
of  oountries,  Inesides  some  of  less  extent ;  and  with  respect 
to  their  political  relation  towards  the  government,  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  oomprabends 
China  Proper  alone,  the  permanent  seat  of  government  and 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  either  in  the  southern 
capital  cNanking),  or  in  the   northern  (Pe-king),  as  at 

5 resent.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  three  great  king- 
oms,  subject  to  the  court  of  Pekin, — Mantchooria  on  the 
north-east,  the  native  country  of  the  present  dvnasty,  which 
is  of  Tung[oose  origin;  Mongolia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, or  tne  native  countrv  of  all  Mongolic  tribes ;  and 
Hami,  Turfan,  Khotan,  Yarkend,  Kashghar,  and  the  moun- 
tainous Bucharia,  or  rather  Chinese  Turkistan,  which 
are  properly  the  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turkish 
Tartarian  tribes.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
tected countries,  whioh  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese 
institutions,  such  as  Tibet,  Bhotan,  Undes,  Ladakh,  and 
other  small  oountries  on  the  table-lands  towards  tho  south 
and  west  ,*  and  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the 
island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  the  Liquejos  or  Liew  kiew 
islands. 

The  British  domtnioru  in  the  Bast  Indies  are,  for  the 
roost  part,  in  India,  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  a 
country  which  is  little  less  than  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
and  has  a  populatbn  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  by  only  about 
fifty  millions,  so  that,  though  only  half  as  large  as  Europe, 
India  has  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  Were 
the  whole  population  of  the  Russian  empire  in  .^sia  uni- 


formly and  equally  distributed  over,  the  eountryt  evc'7 
square  mile  would  be  inhabited  only  by  two  iulividu.il « 
the  same  calculation,  applied  to  the  whole  Chinese  eiuptrc. 
would  assign  to  every  square  mile  somewhat  niure  u*-.* 
forty-six  persona;  but  in  India,  more  tlian  double  t..at 
number.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  moment  in  the  (».>• 
litical  balance  in  favour  of  the  British  dominion,  espet-Mny 
as  their  possessions  comprehend  those  parts  of  the  pemn»ua 
which  are  the  most  densely  peopled,  and  in  which  agrndl- 
ture  and  civilization  have  made  most  progress  ;  whiUt  Ute 
dominion  of  the  Chinese  extends  over  many  countries  ui- 
habited  by  wandering  nomadic  tribes,  still  sunk  in  bana- 
rism.  If  we  consider  only  the  immediate  possesMon»  it 
the  British  in  India,  excluding  even  the  island  of  Ce}  Um, 
we  find  that  they  have  a  population  of  from  se\ent)  to 
eighty  millions  on  a  surface  little  exceeding  650,000  squur** 
miles ;  but  their  political  importance  can  only  be  duly  esti- 
mated, if  we  consider  how  this  population  is  ouncentraicf\ 
and  how  easily  accessible  these  countries  are  bv  »ea  ai;d 
the  great  navigable  rivers.  To  this  we  may  aud,  the  &e> 
curity  which  the  peninsula  derives  from  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  nation  possessing  the  most  powerful  navy  m 
the  world.  But  the  British  mtluence  is  not  limited  to  Uic 
immediate  possessions  of  the  three  presidencies  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay ;  it  extends  over  a  great  number  t  f 
dependent  and  protected  soverei^s,  who  possess  a  temtjiy 
as  large  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  and,  taken  tj 
gether,  probably  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  subjects. 
The  whole  number  of  such  rajas  and  nawauhs  exeech 
forty,  and  some  of  them  possess  countries  of  considcrul'ie 
extent,  as  the  monarchs  of  Oude,  of  Nagpoor,  My»or?, 
Satarah,  Travancore,  and  the  Nizam  of  Golconda.  T^ 
these  we  must  add  the  island  of  Ceyloti,  which  belongs  to 
the  crown,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  m ell- 
situated  and  convenient  station  for  the  navy.  The  cci.q- 
tries  which  are  still  entirely  independent  of  British  mtlu- 
ence are  situated  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  India,  a&  il* 
government  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  alpine  state  of  Nepav.1. 
both  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  British  possessions.  'J  !.o 
territories  of  Eunjeet  Singh  extend  from  the  Setlcdge  to  tne 
Indus,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Mooltan,  comprising  tbe  tt  ^  -!j 
of  the  countries  of  the  Penj-ab :  under  him  the  Sikli  nut:  w 
has  changed  from  a  republic  to  an  absolute  roonarrl  .. 
One  sovereign  only  at  present  exists  within  the  bauni!:;:v 
of  these  territories,  who  may  still  lay  claim  to  indcpft:> 
dence,  the  Maharaja  Sindiah,  a  Mahratta  prince^  wti  * 
possessions,  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  British  diiu.- 
nions,  extend  to  the  north  of  the  table-land  of  Dct^  ;j. 
But  all  these  independent  states  are  subordinate  a^  t> 
power  and  intluence ;  they  comprehend  less  than  2cu.>  i  i 
square  miles  of  surface,  with  a  population  short  of  i^a 
millions.  By  the  peace  concludea  at  the  termination  «.:' 
the  Burmese  war  (1826),  the  possessions  of  the  Compel  .^ 
have  been  increased,  by  the  acquisition  of  Aracan.  urh 
upwards  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  a  popi^ation  of  al  ..: 
200.000  souls,  and  of  the  more  southern  maritime  prorii^-vf 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  with  a  surface  of  more  tl,a:i 
30,000  square  miles,  hut  a  very  scanty  population,  not  ex- 
ceeding 35,000  persons.  But  nevertheless  tho  pos%»CNS.»  n 
of  the  latter  country  is  important,  by  securing  to  the  Pr.- 
tish  nation  the  dommion  over  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  ti.« 
straits  of  the  Sunda  islands. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  settlements  were  fbrmerTv  c^ 
numerous  on  the  coasts  and  in  tbe  islands  of  the  Intl.  .i 
Sea,  have  preserved  Groa,  with  a  few  ai^acent  places,  pi- 
man,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Gtuerat.  u ..  i 
the  fortress  of  Diu,  a  place  important  for  the  constru«n  «.; 
of  vessels.  These  possessions,  together  with  the  isUn^l  -t 
Macao,  in  the  bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  suiSa 
districts  of  the  island  of  Timor,  are  supposed  to  eon:  i 
about  30,000  square  miles,  aud  half  a  million  of  itili.- 
bitants. 

The  French  settlements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  Inu<x. 
and  comprehend  the  governments  of  Fondicherry,  with  iij« 
towns  of  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  on  the  coast  of  Cir  > 
mandel,  and  a  few  other  places,  among  which  Chaodrm  i- 
gor,  in  Bengal,  and  Mahe,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  are  the 
most  important.  The  whole  area  possessed  by  the  Fcvn"!i 
does  not  exceed  450  square  miles,  with  a  populatxm  of 
200.000  individuals. 

The  Danish  colonies  consist  only  of  the  town  of  TVann  t!e- 
bar,  and  its  territory,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandd,  a  place 
remarkable  for  the  infiuenee  which  the  missionary  cstaLl'  «ii 
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perish  beneatb  this  dreadful  temperature,  their  very  hlood 
being  frozen  in  their  veins. 

In  a  country  where  this  degree  of  cold  exists,  vegetation 
must   of   necessity  be  of  the  most  stunted  description; 
accordingly  we  read  of  whole  districts  covered  with  nothing 
but  morasses  of  coarse    rushes    mixed   with  diminutive 
birches  and  arbutus,  smaU  willows,  and  an  arctic  bramble 
or  two ;  cabbages  will  not  exist,  and  com  is  almost  unknown 
in  a  growing  state.    In  somewhat  milder  districts,  where 
perpetual  sunlight  begins  to  be  exchanged  for  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night  and  longer  summers,  the  country 
is^  clothed  with  immense  forests  of  birches,  larches,  and 
pines,  among  which  the  Cembra  pine  is  a  noble  object, 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  120  feet;  to  these  are 
added  Tartarian  maples,  balsams,  poplars,  and  wild  cher- 
ries, along  with  many  species  of  Caragana,  which  is  a 
genus  characteristic  of  Siberia,    Great  numbers  of  gen- 
tians, especially  G,  algida,  with  its  blue  and  white  blos- 
soms, large  patches  of  the  yellow  Rhododendron  chrysan- 
thum,   and    the    rich    purple    Rhododendron  dauncum, 
with  quantities  of  dwarf  almonds  and  a  great  varietjr  of 
other  pretty  flowers,  fill  the  meadows  and  onen  parts  of  the 
countr)'.   Lilies  of  different  kinds  are  met  with  in  abundance 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Sibenan  region,  and  their  bulbs 
are  used  in  Kamtchatka  for  food :  in  many  places  are  also 
found  rhubarbs,  especially  that  sort  called  Rheum  undulatum, 
but  not  the  officinal  species,  the  statbn  of  which  is  probably 
in  the  Tartarian  region.  Among  the  strongpoints  of  resem- 
blance between  this  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Tlora  and  tliat  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  America  may  be  mentioned  the  abun- 
dance of  cinquefoils  (Potentilla)  found  in  both,  one  of  which, 
PotentiUapeciinaiat  appears  to  be  common  to  both  countries ; 
Pedicidarts  resupinaia^  a  very  remarkable  species,  is  also 
met  with  in  botn.    Com  is  cultivated  successfully  only  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region.    In  the  eastern 
part,  according  to  Malte  Bran,  grain  has  not  been  found  to 
ripen  either  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  ^nder  55°,  or  in  Kam- 
tchatka at  57°,  but 'the  south-west  parts  possess  remarkable 
fertility.    On  the  north  of  Kolyban,  barley  gives  a  return  of 
twelve  and  oats  of  twenty  fola.   Wheat  is,  however,  raised 
with  difficulty,  and  in  its  room  the  inhabitants  sow  different 
kinds  of  buck-wheat  {Poiffgonum)^  from  which  a  bad  kind 
of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in  China  and  some  parts  of  Lorn- 
hardy. 

II.  The  Tartaric  region,  as  it  is  next  the  Siberian, 
so  it  resembles  it  in  most  respects ;  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be  botanically  distmguished, 
especially  as  verv  little  is  known  of  the  exact  nature  of 
any  part  of  its  Flora,  except  that  of  Kunawur.  It  ma^, 
however,  be  characterized  as  being  essentially  Siberian  in 
its  genera,  but  distinct  in  the  majority  of  its  species ;  and 
so  modified  by  the  extreme  cold  and  dryness  of  the  climate, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  great  elevation  of  the  country,  that 
most  of  the  Siberian  species,  which  are  formed  to  breathe 
a  more  humid  air,  can  scarcely  exist  in  it.  Cut  off  from 
the  plains  of  India  by  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  it  has  no  gradual  communieation  with  a  tropical  Flora 
in  any  of  its  provinces,  but  retains  to  its  most  southern 
limits  its  own  peculiar  aspect.  Of  the  few  species  which 
botanists  have  seen  from  the  most  southern  part  of  this 
region,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  in  Siberia.  What  is 
called  by  travellers  Tartaric  Furie,  has  been  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Royle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  Genista,  Astra- 
galus,  and  Caragana ;  and  the  gooseberries,  and  currants, 
and  willows,  and  rhubarb,  are  all  of  kinds  unknown  to 
the  north  of  Asia,  stan'ed  and  stunted  by  the  miserable 
cUmate. 

The  passes  to  the  northern  face  of  the  range  of  stupendous 
mountains  which  divide  the  Himalayan  resrion  from  that 
on  the  west,  are  described  by  Bumes  as  almost  destitute 
of  vegetation ;  but  the  asaafc^tida  plants  grow  there  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  form  the  principal  pasture  of  the 
fioc^ks  which  browse  on  them.  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
called  Prangos,  is  also  found  a  valuable  winter  food  for 
sheep. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans -Himalayan  region  the  ari- 
dity of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  things  neither  rot 
nor  decompose,  but  fall  to  dust  in  course  of  time :  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  parched  up  and  actually  baked  white  by  the 
'"torching  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  the  face  of  the 

U  is  actually  dead.  On  the  elevated  table-land  of  Tartary 
mountains  are  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
.  rise  from  the  water's  edge  without  forests  or  oven  a  bush, 


clothed  with  a  withered  and  rasset  vegetation,  and  bare  of 
snow.  (Royle.)  In  other  places,  however,  many  trees  are 
met  with,  among  which  are  Tartaric  species  of  ash,  hazel, 
cypress,  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  pavias,  &c.  The  Net'im 
pine  {Pinua  Gerardiana),  the  seeds  of  which  are  eatable, 
like  those  of  the  stone  pine  in  Europe ;  the  Indian  cedar 
(A  hies  Deodara),  Ahiee  $Vebhianat  and  a  few  other  trees, 
with  a  northern  aspect,  straggle  on  the  mountains  from 
the  Indian  side,  and  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  some  parts 
of  this  otherwise  desmte  region.  Some  places  in  the  Iw- 
lands,  such  as  Balk,  where  the  climate  is  less  arid,  pnx)t,ce 
fmit  of  great  exoeUence,  and  resemble  the  Flora  of  the 
Cashmerian  region.  In  Kunawur,  barley,  buek wheat,  and 
turnips,  were  seen  by  the  Messrs.  Gerard  at  13.600  feet; 
and  a  little  lower  the  ground  was  covered  with  thyme,  va^e, 
and  many  other  aromatic  plants.  At  1 7,000  feet  Tartarian 
furze  still  grows. 

HI.  In  the  northern  distncts  of  Persia,  and  in  those  pro 
vinces  which  stand  between  the  Indian  territory  and  that 
kingdom,  nature  still  refuses  to  assume  the  tropical  features 
which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  characterize  Asia  south 
of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus.    In  many  re«p<ct« 
the  vegetation  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the  Cashmtrian 
region,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe,  that,  according  to  a  French 
traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  fancy  oneself  on  a  nioun- 
tain  in  Auvergne,  rather  than  in  an  Asiatic  province  bor- 
dering upon  India.    This  arises  from  the  resemblance  tbut 
exists  between  the  climate  of  many  parts  of  Persia  «i»d  tKat 
of  Europe,  which  is  mainly  due  to  tlie  high  level  of  Iran. 
Sharp  winters  and  fine  warm  summers  nourish  race^  vt 
trees  and  flowers  far  more  luxuriant  and  delicate   tlan 
can  appear  in  the  long-protracted  cold,  and  short  sum* 
mers  of  Siberia,  or  the  dry  and  inclement  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.    It  is  here  that  plants  which  delight  in  bright  lisrbt 
ana  high  summer  heat,  with  a  moist  atmosphere^  in  thnr 
growing  season,  but  which  require  a  long  and  steady  re^t 
in  winter,  are  met  with  in  perfection ;  in  a  word,  it  i<i  a  cli* 
mate  which  would  suit  tropical  plants  if  it  were  not  for  the 
periodical  cold.    Rice,  oranges,  and  olives  pomegr^D^tes, 
almonds,  and  fig  trees,  remind  the  traveller  of  Itdy,  wl^.c 
grapes,  mulberries,  and  the  ordinary  European  fruit  tivei 
cast  a  northern  aspect  over  the  scenery.    All  things  th.t 
require  much  heat  and  light  to  arrive  at  perfection,  auch  as 
the  fragrant  principle  of  tobacco,  the  narcotic  juice  of  the 
opium -poppy,  and  the  tears  of  the  manna- ash,  are  prcdurvd 
in  the  Cashmerian  region  in  the  ereatest  excellence.  I  n  ^  ire 
places  the  appearance  of  a  few  herbs  of  tropical  (brma  ii.  lo- 
cates an  approach  to  the  vegetation  of  ludia;  such  a.^  tie 
salep  plant,  which  belongs  to  a  genus  otherwise  confined 
to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  cotton ;  and  here  and  there  tbe 
sugar-cane ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  features  of  ■ 
more  southern  vegetation.     In  Cashmere  the  niost   ir* 
teresting  part  of  the  flora  is  collected.    In  this  pron  rrr« 
flourish  many  of  the  fruits  now  cultivated  in  Europe  ;  apn- 
cots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  ail 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  supply  the  markets.    Tbe  vialnui, 
which  here  is  wild,  is  cultivated  extensively  fur  the  Kike  ^^i 
the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  its  seeds,  and  u&ed  Inxh  ^n 
cookery,  for  burnmg,  and  instead  of  linseed  oil  for  poiiitrT«' 
work.    '  The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  poplar,  and  .« 
never  restrained  by  pruning,  though,  compared  uith  it,  t^  c?^ 
of  Europe,  either  on  the  trellis  or  the  wall,  sink  into  inssi^- 
nificance.'  In  the  forests  are  found  oriental  planes  and  ho!>e- 
chestnut  trees  (Pavias)  truly  wild ;  in  the  fields  grow  m<  »t 
of  our  European  kinds  of  corn  along  with  rice^  and  in  th? 
gardens  the  ordinary  culinary  vepretables  of  Europe.     T}^ 
Singhara  nut  (trapa)  forms  an  object  of  general  cultitatuo 
in  the  lakes  which  surround  the  city  of  Cashmere ;  one  1-  »r 
alone  is  stated  by  Moorcroft  to  produce  from  96,000  to  1 1!^  ( t>o 
ass-loads  of  this  nut,  and  about  30.000  people  arc  alnio»t 
wholly  supported  by  it  for  five  months  out  of  twelve,     N*^ 
thing  perhaps  is  more  remarkable  in  Ca&hmere  than  i\% 
floating  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of  vaitrr- 
lilies  covered  with  earth,  and  planted  witli  meltons  and 
cucumbers,  which,  thus  treated,  arrive  at  the  highest  state  cf 
perfection,  and  are  produced  in  great  numbers. 

The  prangos,  already  mentioned,  a  kind  of  umbellifertit» 
plant,  is  collected  in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  leiiesw 
which,  when  dried,  furnish  a  fodder  much  esteemed  f.r 
sheep;  and  finally,  the  saffron  crocus,  which  amies  at  a 
great  size,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  source  of  coosi- 
derable  revenue. 

IV,  Dovetailing,  as  it  were,  with  what  we  hav«  aSM  tL« 
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hwuh  nml  Wallirb  obtained  tbcir  splexulid  specimens  of 
tree-  leriis.' 

In  ibcse  ilamp  and  s\ranipy  forests  eternal  pestilence 
reiuns;  no  that  the  native  wood-cutters  are  olten  unable  to 
remain  in  tlicui  nipre  than  a  few  days  ut  a  time,  fevers  and 
bowel  ronipluui*.4  universally  attacking  them  ader  a  short 
c\|iOAure  to  their  baneful  inlluence.  It  is  here,  however, 
that  some  of  the  moht  rcmarkahle  and  valuable  of  the  vege- 
table pro'.lurtions  of  continental  India  are  to  be  met  with : 
it  is  here  that  are  f()und  the  sapan  trees,  so  important  for 
their  extreme  hardness,  teak,  and  many  of  the  finest  of 
the  Indian  timber  trees;  and  amid&t  the  vapours  arising 
from  tho  beds  of  the  mountain-torrents  which  often  tear  a 
iray  fur  themselves  through  the  forests,  abound  numerous 
ifpecies  of  ferns,  together  witb  those  singular  plants  called 
b^*  liotanists  OrcMdeous  epiphyte9%  which  cling  by  their  aiirial 
loots  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  astonisb  tbe  traveller  by 
tbeir  brilliant  colours  and  grotesque  forms. 

In  tbe  cleared  ground*  where  tbe  soil  is  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  tbe  sun  and  the  earth  is  dried  by  a  free  ventilation, 
palms  and  evergreen  trees  of  remarkable  kinds  are  met  with. 
Mangoes  are  planted  round  the  villages.  Palmyra-trees  (Bo- 
r(U9U8jiahelU/ormi$)  are  in  many  places  extremely  common ; 
€ocoa-nuts  and  Gomuto  palms  iArengaiMCcharOera)  are  of 
frequent  txscurrenoe ;  a  coarse  grass  overruns  the  plains,  ex- 
cept in  dae  cultivated  spots,  which  are  occupied  by  rice,  sesa- 
Bsuni,  QOttODi  hemp,  sugar-canes,  yams,  indigo,  maize,  tbe 
betel  and  other  peppers.  In  place  of  epiphytal  ordiidetB 
the  branches  of  trees  are  occupied  with  parasitical  loranthi, 
which,  absorbing  their  food  from  the  inside  of  the  trees  that 
bear  them,  are  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  dry  atmosphere 
vrith  which  at  one  season  of  the  year  they  are  surrounded. 
Tobacco  arrrives  in  some  places,  as  on  the  coast  of  Marta- 
ban,  at  such  excellence  as  to  rival  that  of  Shiraz,  and  to 
render  it  a  subject  of  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been 
an  article  of  export.  Add  to  these  areca  palms,  plantains, 
«nd  bananas,  jaeks  (Artocarpus  integrifolia),  guavas,  and 
jamrosade  trees,  and  a  tolerable  notion  will  be  had  of  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  the  true  Indian  region.  The  flora  of 
this  country  is,  however,  so  vast,  that  no  general  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  its  richness  and  variety. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  tbe  Flora  of  In- 
dia is  the  Banvan  tree  (Ficus  Indica),  the  branches  of  which 
emit  roots  which  descend  to  the  earth,  where  they  fix 
themselves,  and  become  in  time  large  trunks.  When  a  ban- 
yan tree  becomes  old,  and  acquires  a  great  number  of  such 
trunks,  one  individual  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  grove. 
Many  cases  are  cited  of  trees  of  this  sort  arriving  at  a 
prodigious  size ;  the  following,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  as  growing  in  the  territory  of  Mysore, 
will  give  a  good  notion  of  the  surprising  magnitude  they 
aometimes  attain.  *  The  centre  tree  is  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  cover  an  area  of 
aeventy-six  yards  in  one  direction  and  eighty-eight  in  the 
other,  while  the  drops  now  dependent  from,  or  rather  sup- 
porting, its  gigantic  branches,  amount  in  number  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  of  which  some  are  of  enormous  size. 
The  place  exhibits  on  all  sides  vast  branches  broken  off, 
which  have  been  evidently  once  connected  with  t^rty  trees, 
now  disunited  ftom  the  centre  stock ;  but  the  original  con- 
nexion can  still  be  sufliciently  traced  to  render  unnecessary 
the  testimony  of  the  villaffers,  who  state  that  they  and  Uieir 
lathers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disuniting  these  trees  by 
separating  the  intermediate  parts  for  the  construction  of 
solid  oart- wheels,  for  which,  from  their  size,  they  are  well 
suited.  On  measuring  the  transverse  diameters  of  the 
whole  area,  they  are  found  to  contain  more  than  100  yards 
each  wav— this  single  tree  thus  affording  a  circle  of  foliage 
and  shaoe  exceeding  300  English  yards  in  circumference.' 

Ceylon  may  be  referred  to  the  Indian  region,  notwith- 
standing its  insular  position.  It  produces  cinnamon  forests, 
nutmegs,  and  coffee ;  satinwood  and  ebony  trees  are  foimd 
in  abundance  m  the  jungle  about  Trincomalee ;  while  the 
forests  of  the  island  abound  generally  in  other  kinds  of 
timber  valuable  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  A  kind 
called  Wallaporte  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  BrooVe  as  girthing 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  feet. 

VII.  The  seventh  and  last  region  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  is  that 
which  we  would  call  the  Equinoctial  or  Malayan,  Spread 
over  islands  lying  under  the  line — their  centres  usually  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  and  their  coasts  washed  by  the  waters  of 
»  vast  ocean — tbe  features  of  this  Flora  are  essentially  differ- 
f  nt  from  tho««  of  the  continent  of  India.    The  atmosphere 


is  m  a  state  of  perpetual  humidity,  acted  upon  by  arertiral 
sun  ;  the  laud  is  little  cleared,  anil  allows  but  ftlender  npp)r- 
tunity  for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dr)*  it.    Many  of  the  Ulaiid« 
are  little  better  than  a  mass  of  jungle,  or  at  all  events  \hv%e 
dense  and  pestilential  woo<ls  occupy  a  eonsnlerablc  poriim 
of  the  surface.    Many  of  the  islands  are  intrcnehe<l  u  .tb 
rank  after  rank  of  the  living  palisadoes  of  the  mnn;rr'^  e, 
rooting  into  the  mud,  and  surrounding  the  taller  st(Mr.» 
of  the  Nipa  palm,  Barringtonias,  and  thickets  of  swuiU- 
leaved  vaquois  trees.    These  woods  are  so  dense  that  tlie 
sun  never  penetrates  them;  so  entangled  with  chm^crs. 
coarse  grasses,  bamboos,  and  cane-palms,  that  no  buni.tn 
being  can  penetrate  them  without  a  company  of  piom^'r> : 
and  so  damp  that  the  parasites  actually  struegle  mtb  ihe 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  for  mastery  owr 
the  branches ;  spice-trees,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  ctin- 
phor-trees  iUipterocarput),  and  tree-ferns,  hero  find  tluir 
home  ;  and  in  the  depths  of  their  recesses  are  sometiiiti-s 
nourished   the  fungus-like  form  of  the  huge    Rstl!c>^ 
tlower.    On  the  mountains  are  many  species  of  oak*  dauimar 
pines,  rhododendrons,  and  magnoUas ;  and  at  the  smuuiiu 
are  found  crowsfoot,  valei'ians,  bilberries,  berberries  bram- 
bles, honeysuckles,  gentians,  and  other  well-known  E^iO- 
pean  forms. 

The  cleared  ground  of  these  countries  is  occupied  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruit  trees  common  to  the  rest  of  liiilii. 
along  with  the  mangosteen,  durian,  and  rambutan,  tmuiX' 
headed  pines,  jacks,  and  shaddocks,  which  attain  U«v.f 
highest  perfection  here  only.  Even  in  the  smaller  i^lnnis 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  similar  kind.  Ail  the  Maldives  ui 
any  extent  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chietty  paliuM 
among  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  of  such  importance*  that  it  U 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  Malayan  islands  would  be  Ijs- 
bitable  without  it,  from  their  want  of  water ;  the  inhabit  auii 
give  its  milk  to  their  cattle,  and  never  use  any  other  be>e* 
rage  themselves. 

(See  Journal  qfthe  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lm- 
don  ;  Journal  qf  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Ko}  tr  s 
lUustrations  of  the  Botany  (^Z*  the  Himalaya  Mountau.' : 
Malte  Brun's  Geography;  Gmelin's  Flora  Sibirica;  \\i\- 
lich's  Plantig  Aiiaticce  Rariores;  Reinwardt  iilfer  d^n  C^q- 
rakter  der  Vegetation  auf  den  Imeln  dee  Jutlmchen  Ar 
chipeU,  ^c.) 

ASIA,  ZOOLOGY  OF.  Considered  in  relation  u  iis 
extent,  the  continent  of  Asia  and  its  islands  contain  a  grcuur 
number  and  variety  of  animals  than  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  This,  ind^,  might  reasontd>ly  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  tKe  alter- 
nutions  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  of  mpin- 
tain  and  lowland,  of  luxuriant  forest  and  bare  plains.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  tbe  number  and  variety  of  its  zoological  pro- 
ductions that  Asia  claims  our  particular  attention.  Tbiir 
intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  of  human  society^  the  pr>>- 
minent  part  which  they  played  in  the  earlv  civiluaiitto 
of  mankind,  and  the  universal  importance  wuidi  stiU  aI- 
taches  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animala  among  Ce 
most  civilised  and  refined,  as  well  as  among  purely  pa»tcrs] 
nations,  make  the  consideration  of  Asiatic  zoology  an  ohjcc: 
of  interest  not  less  to  the  historian,  the  antiquary*  and  ibe 
general  inquirer,  than  to  tbe  zoologist.  In  fact,  tbe  irr^at 
majority  of  the  domestic  animals  which  enabled  man  to  till 
the  earu,  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  transport  bis  can 
modities  to  distant  regions,  which  first  gavo  to  ci\d.2«^i 
man  that  mastery  over  the  productions  of  nature  ibkU 
perhaps  more  than  all  his  other  attributes,  distingU!>Les 
nim  from  the  savage,  and  which  still  continue  to  fariu^h 
him  with  food  and  raiment,  are  of  Asiatic  origin :  tl>e 
camel,  the  hocse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  dog,  are  eU  of  <a»i- 
em  derivation;  and  it  is  there  alone  that  we  muu 
look  for  the  original  types  of  these  useful  anisuiK  Na- 
turalists have  wasted  much  time  in  endeavouring  ta  tiv 
cover  the  wild  sources  from  which  some  of  our  aic&t  res- 
mon  and  useful  domestic  animals  were  derived  ;  bad  ibet 
looked  for  the  origin  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  and  d« 
goat  in  those  regions  which  witnessed  the  first  dawn  •  f 
human  civilization,  and  in  which  these  valuable  ser^anu 
were  first  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man«  tbrix  re- 
searches would  probably  have  been  attended  with  i:n^zer 
success ;  for  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  ibe  i» rii  >c<^ 
cies,  if  they  still  exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  to  bt  foai««  in 
the  districts  where  they  were  first  reclaimed. 

The  numbers,  and  relative  distribution  of  Aaiatk  mun- 
mats,  are  expressed  in  the  following  table : — 
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China*  These  animals  are  mentioned  amon^  the  eatiiest 
Lsts  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarchs :  and  it  is  not 
a  little  sing^ular  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  do- 
mestic animals,  not  the  slightest  trace  seems  to  remain  of 
the  original  wild  stock  from  which  the  species  was  first 
reclaimed.  Professor  Pallas,  it  is  true,  reports  the  exist- 
ence of  wild  camels  in  the  neighhourhood  of  lake  Aral,  hut 
he  never  met  with  them  in  his  travels,  though  he  frequently 
heard  of  them ;  and  Baron  Cuvier  conjectures,  with  much 
seeming  prohahility,  that  the  reports  refer  to  some  of  the 
wild  animals  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  from 
religious  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  celebration  of 
particular  festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind,  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  species  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  domesticated  in  different  parts 
of  Asia.  The  common  Indian  ox  (Bos  Indicus),  though 
usually  confounded  with  the  common  ox  of  western  Europe, 
28  in  reality  a  very  distinct  species ;  differing  not  only  by 
his  longer  legs,  and  the  large  liump  which  marks  his  shoul- 
ders, like  that  of  a  drom^ary,  but  Ukewise  by  his  voice, 
and  even  by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  This 
animal,  from  his  superior  height  and  more  slender  pro- 
portions, perhaps  the  most  symmetrical  and  graceful  of  all 
the  different  species  of  the  ox  genus,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  bv  the  natives 
of  India ;  and  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  that 
which  the  followers  of  Brahma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an 
incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole 
race  of  Indian  cattle  are  not  equally  regarded  as  objects  of 
religious  veneration :  these  attentions  seem  to  be  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  a  particular  breed ;  and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of  this  sacred  race,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  common 
Indian  cattle,  however,  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  reli- 
gious sentiments.  They  are  the  usual  beasts  of  draught  and 
burthen  in  the  country ;  and,  from  their  great  speed,  are 
frequently  used  for  the  saddle,  even  by  the  Europeans 
settled  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  intercourse  which  India 
always  seems  to  have  maintained  with  other  commercial 
nations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this 
beautiful  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions ;  and 
we  now  find  the  Brahmin  bull  extending  over  a  great  part 
of  Persia  and  Syria,  and  mixed  with  the  common  flat- 
backed  species  of  the  west,  in  Madagascar,  Abyssinia,  and 
generally  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Yak  (Bos  grunnietu)  is  another  species  of  ox  which 
has  been  long  domesticated  in  central  Asia.  It  has  always 
formed  the  common  cattle  of  the  Tartars,  and  is  well  de- 
scribed bv  iElian  under  the  name  of  Poephagus.  It  is  this 
animal  which  furnishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white  hair,  of 
which  the  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  which 
are  employed  all  over  the  East,  under  the  name  of  chowries, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  flies  and  creating  a 
]:efre8hing  current  of  air  about  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of 
India  and  China.  These  favourite  instruments  of  lijxury 
are  frequently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles;  and  as  they  are 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  state  of  a  great  man, 
they  form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between 
Tibet  and  India,  and  are  frequently  sold  tor  enormous 
prices.  The  use  of  these  chowries  is  of  very  great  anti- 
quity throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  Buffalo  {Bo8  bubaius)  is  a  third  species  of  ox,  long 
domesticated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
India  and  China  appear  to  be  the  original  climate  of  this 
nowerful  animal:  it  is  still  found  wild  in  all  the  great 
forests  of  both  these  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only 
domestic  quadruped  of  which  zoologists  have  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  original  source.  The  wild  buffalo,  called  ami 
by  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  only  inferior  to  the  elephant  in 
size ;  and  from  his  ferocity  and  malignant  disposition  is 
much  dreaded  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
haunts.  Combats  between  the  ami  and  the  tiger  were 
formerly  a  favourite  sport  of  the  native  princes  of  India ; 
but  it  is  said  by  eye-witnesses  that  the  tiger  was  in  no  in* 
stance  a  match  for  his  powerful  antagonist.  Large  herds  of 
the  domestic  buffalo  are  kept  throughout  every  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India ;  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  their 
docility  and  attachment  to  the  gullahs  or  herdsmen  who 
attend  them,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  defend 
their  keepers  from  the  formidable  attacks  pf  the  tigers  and 
panthers  which  inhabit  the  forests  where  they  are  usually 
pastured*    The  buffalo  in  India  is  not  habitually  used  as 


a  beast  of  draught  or  burthen,  but  tnppliaa  the  pbee  of  tlio 
common  ox,  in  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and 
butter;  whilst  the  ox  of  the  country,  which  Is  m^dom 
applied  to  these  latter  purposes,  assumes  the  place  oC  the 
horse,  and  is  used  for  the  saddle,  the  plough  anid  the  hack* 
ery,  or  carriage.  Though  long  domesticated  in  India  and 
China,  the  introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  west,  or  erven 
into  Persia,  is  comparatively  a  recent  oocurrenoe,  and  date* 
only  fh>m  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans.  AristoCle, 
indeed,  seems  to  dlude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  of 
the  Wild  Ox  of  Arachosia  {Hist.  o/AmsiaU,  book  iu  1 ) ;  and 
the  followers  of  Alexander  must  have  become  aoqnsioted 
with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror's  expedition  in  the 
Penj-ab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth 
century  that  it  was  first  seen  in  western  Europe,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  year  596  ;  nor  has  the 
species  ever  extended  either  in  this  continent  or  in  Alhca, 
in  which  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt. 

The  fourth  and  last  known  species  of  domestie  ox  which 
the  Asiatic  nations  possess,  is  the  Gayal  (Bo9  Cfarawi), 
This  animal  is  common  among  the  Burmese,  and  m  all  thie 
mountainous  districts  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  Briit^h 
India :  it  is  also  found  wild,  under  the  name  of  Gaur,  m 
many  narts  of  India,  principally  among  the  bills,  and  is  as 
much  dreaded  by  the  Sheecarries,  or  native  hmFitsmen,  as 
the  ami  or  tiger.  The  gayal  is  a  very  large  animal,  with 
a  heavy  carcase  and  short  legs,  which  are  commonly  white 
Arom  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  body  is  of  ft  uniform 
dark  brown  colour :  the  os  frontis  forms  a  aingnlftr  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes  the  gayal  from  all 
otner  species  of  the  ox  kind ;  and  the  horns  are  round,  and 
twisted  into  a  kind  of  irregular  spiral,  with  Ae  points  turned 
inwards  and  backwards. 

Of  sheep  and  goats,  many  different  yarieties  are  Ibond 
in  Asia.  The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known 
to  the  antients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (tii.  in) 
and  Aristotle :  this  variety  has  now  spread  throogboot  all 
the  steppes  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  trough  Egypt 
and  northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail  nvqueiitly 
amounts  to  ten  pounds*  weight  The  tail  is  the  best 
part  of  the  animal,  for  the  flesh  is  dry  and  insipid ;  artd 
instead  of  wool,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse 
hair,  unfit  for  manufiaLcturing  purposes.  On  the  higher 
table-lands  of  the  continent,  however,  other  species  of  shtf  p 
are  found  with  a  longer  and  finer  fleece ;  but  in  no  instance 
does  the  wool  of  the  Asiatic  sheep  approach  in  softness  and 
beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere, 
from  the  fleece  of  which  the  Indians  manuikcture  thcKo 
rich  and  valuable  shawls,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  m 
Europe  as  well  as  throughout  the  East.  The  shawl-goat  is 
a  small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form  and  appearance ;  it  is 
found  principally  in  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and  generally  along 
the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  but  docs  not  thrit« 
when  brought  across  the  mountains,  not  even  in  the  npper 
regions  of  Nepaul,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
it  would  find  a  congenial  climate :  its  wool  forms  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce  between  Tibet  and  the  lower  plains 
of  India.  The  Angora  goat  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
shawl-goat,  with  drooping  ears  and  long  wool  of  tolersMv 
fine  texture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as  the 
richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animal.  The  common  tariety  of 
goat  in  Asia,  which  appears  to  extend  over  erery  pftii  of 
the  continent,  is  a  tall  long-legged  animal,  with  vetj  short 
hair,  large  drooping  ears,  and  small  spiral  homs«  Its  flesh 
is  in  many  parts  preferred  to  mutton ;  and  tiie  animal  is 
valued  in  all  places  for  the  richness  and  abundanee  of  its 
milk. 

The  Hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a 
domestic  only  among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its 
flesh  in  proportion  to  the  detestation  with  which  it  is  t«> 
garded  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  Bhudda.  In 
India,  herds  of  semi-domestic  hogs  are  fi^equentlr  fimnd 
about  the  native  villages ;  but  as  the  religion  of  Brahma 
prohibits  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  consequentH- 
the  use  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  they  are  tumrd  to  n^ 
account  bv  the  inhabitants;  by  whom,  however,  they  sre 
not  regarded  with  the  horror  and  detestation  which  altar brs 
to  them  among  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Tr«. 
Indians  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork  for  the  ^ame  tv&«  r. 
that  they  abstain  from  eating  any  other  kind  of  flr«h :  n<- 1 
from  any  peculiar  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  the  arfmji 
itself.  The  hog  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  grr^te^i 
luxury ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  tJoA  Uia 
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«f  Hmr  tneefttors.  the  love  of  the  nation,  and  aubeequently, 
by  family  diaoonl.  the  kingdom  it«elf. 

n^  genealogy  qf  the  Asmonaan  family  it  ae/olhwi  ;•-- 


Simon. 

John. 

MattaUdas. 
I 


John. 


Ini 


da«. 


SimoCL 


-MVT' 


Judas 


E 


Urasar. 


Jooothui* 


MattatUas.       John  Hyreatina. 


dangnter, 
married  to  Ptolemy.  Govor* 
nor  of  the  Cactla  of  Docoa. 


Arfstobttlna. 

married  to 

Salome. 


Alexander  Jannaut, 
married  to  Alexandra. 


AotlgoBni}  and  two  other  fone* 


I 


IL 


Aiiatobi 


>nlne. 


I 


Alexandm. 
I 


Alcsaadcr. 


— 1 

Antleonu. 


•Llw 


ICaiiamnA.  married  to        AitotoWna  IIL 
Uend  the  Orsat 

After  the  death  of  Mattathiai,  Jadas,  at  the  head  of  thoae 
Jews  who  liad  fled  into  the  wilderness,  made  war  (b.  c.  166) 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  overcame  and  killed  Apollo- 
nias  in  battle,  and  thus  became  chief  of  his  people.  The  next 
year  he  vanquished  Lysias  and  Gorgias,  two  other  generals  of 
Antiochus ;  he  then  purified  the  temple  and  restored  the 
former  worship.  Antiochust  having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his 
troops,  swore  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he 
was  hastening  to  Jerusalem  he  died  miserably,  B.C.  1 64  or 
1 6 S.  Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son,  made  peace  with  the  Jews, 
but  the  war  was  soon  renewed.  In  a  battle  against  him,  Elea- 
far,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Mattathias,  perceiving  an 
elephant  armed  with  royal  harness,  and  supposing  that  the 
king  was  upon  it,  ran  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  crept 
under  the  elephant  and  slew  it  The  dying  elephant  fell 
upon  him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  Demetnus  Soter 
having  put  to  death  Antiochus,  usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  c. 
162,  and  conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  Alcimus.  In  a 
battle  against  Bacchides,  one  of  the  generals  of  Demetrius, 
Judas  was  killed.  [See  Judas  Maccab.cus.]  Jonathan 
succeeded  his  brother,  and  after  some  years  of  commotion* 
was  made  high-priest  b.  c.  153. 

Jonathan  entered  into  an  alliance,  b.c.  150,  with  the 
usurper,  Alexander  Balas,  who  pretended  to  bo  the  son  of 
Antiochns  Epiphanes.  against  Demetrius,  who  soon  fell  in 
battle.  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  became  king  of  Syria  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.c. 
146.  Trvphon,  who  wished  to  give  the  crown  to  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  made  an  alliance  with  Jonathan ; 
but  wishing  to  usurp  the  kingdom,  and  fearing  that  Jona- 
than would  not  suffer  it,  he  killed  him  by  treachery.  [See 
Jonathan  Apphus.]  Simon,  b.c.  1 44,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  kings  of  Sjrria,  and  took  the  city  of  Gaaa  and  die  fortress 
of  Jerusalem.  He  made  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Sidetes ; 
but  it  was  soon  after  broken,  and  Antiochus  sent  Cendebeus 
against  him.  Simon,  now  too  old  to  go  to  war,  resigned  the 
«ommaiid  to  his  sons,  by  whom  Cendebeus  was  defeated. 
Ptdleay,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon,  aspiring  to  reign  in  his 
^tead,  invited  his  fkther  and  brotl.ers-in-law  to  a  feast,  at 
which  bo^  Simon  and  his  sons  were  assassinated,  b.c.  135. 
[See  Simon  Matthks.]  John  Hyrcanus,  the  third  son 
of  Simon,  not  being  with  him  when  he  was  murdered, 
Ptolemy  aent  to  Gazara,  in  which  place  he  was,  to  kill  him. 
John,  aware  of  his  design,  seized  his  emissaries  and  put 
them  to  death.  Ptolemy  now  called  Antiochus  Sidetes  to 
his  assistance.  They  besieged  Jerus&lem,  which  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  famine,  John  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
John  went  afterwards  with  Antiochus  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthian s ;  and  for  his  exploits  against  the  Hyr- 
canians  was  sumamed  Hyrcanus.    [See  John  Hyrcanus.] 

Aristobulos,  the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  became  high-priest 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Hyrcanus  bequeathed  the 
aoverei^  authority  to  his  wife,  but  Aristobulus  caused  her 
to  be  shut  up ;  and,  contrary  to  former  custom,  assumed 
both  the  diadem  and  regal  title,  b.c.  106.  He  afterwards 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Itureans,  whom  he  in 
»  gnat  BMMQie  subdued*  and  intcodueed  among  them  the 


praetiee  of  the  Jewish  religion,    Beinff  atlMkid^ 

he  returned  to  Jeruaalera,  leafing  nil  favonrita  1 
AntigonuB  to  finish  the  war.  The  wife  of  Aristobulus  took 
advantage  of  the  absenoe  of  Antigonus  to  waakm  his  ift> 
fluenoe  with  his  brother ;  and  she  endaavottiad  fee  asrita 
in  her  husband's  mind  the  belief  that  Aatigoons  sought 
to  obtain  the  royal  dignity.  AntigonQs,  having  bsosifrfat 
the  war  to  a  sueoessfUl  closst  retaraed  to  eekbnte  tba  feast 
of  tabemaeles»  when  Aristobolus  summoned  AaligDOBa  to 
his  presence.  The  approach  to  the  palaes  was  by  a  sabtar* 
raneous  passage.  In  this  Aristobulus  planted  gnards,  vitb 
orders  to  despatch  Antigonus  if  he  should  presant  hJBtsatf 
armed,  but  to  let  him  pass  if  unarmed.  The  wife  of  Aristo- 
bulus, who  desired  the  ruin  of  Antigonus,  privately  infeniiad 
him  that  the  king  wished  to  see  him  in  his  armour.  AnligOBna, 
entertaining  no  misgivings,  came  armed,  and  was  murdered 
on  the  spot.  The  remorse  of  Aristobalus  for  his  brother's 
murder  aggravated  his  disorder,  and  he  died  at  tiie  eloee  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Three  of  his  brothers  whom  be 
had  kept  in  prison  were  set  at  hberty  on  hu  death.  The 
eldest*  Alexander  Jannaaus,  sueeeeded  him  in  the  royal 
title  and  office,  b.c.  105.  [See  Alxxaicdbr  JANWJtts.] 
Alexander  Jannsns  reigned  twenty-seven  yenis*  and  was 
snooeeded  by  his  wife  Alexandra,  b.c.  79.  His  son  Hyrca- 
nus became  high-priest.  Alexandra  reigned  nine  yean. 
Upon  her  deaUi,  b.c.  70,  the  government  derolved  upon 
Hyrcanus  II.,  a  prince  of  a  weak  character  and  inactive 
disposition.  His  brother  Aristobulus*  dreading  last  the 
intluence  which  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  poaeessad  ew  the 
mind  of  Hyrcanus  should  impair  the  royal  autherity,  f^ained 
to  his  interest  the  commanders  of  the  fortresses,  and  baimg 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  marched  to  Jenisa- 
lem.  Hyrcanus  reluctantly  went  out  to  meet  him.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ensuing  battie,  being  abandoned  by  bia  sol- 
diers, he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  has  bnitfaer, 
who  granted  him  permission  to  retain  the  oflfee  of  hii?h- 
priest,  and  allotted  him  an  ample  revenue.  HyreaAos 
consented  to  resign  the  regal  dignity,  but  after  some 
time,  being  assisted  by  Ar^as,  king  of  Arabia,  be  et- 
tempted  to  resume  his  former  rauk.  Aretaa  beaieired 
Jerusalem,  and  Aristobalus  was  reduced  to  great  straUs ;  but 
having  gained  to  his  party  Scaurua,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Pompey,  Aretaa  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siefee  and  te 
rotum  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  Thus  cooMneneed 
the  Roman  power  in  Jud»a.  The  authority  of  Ansa^ 
bulus  had  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romans ;  and 
on  the  appeal  of  Hyrcanus,  Pompey,  having  heard  tha  argu- 
ments of  both  parties,  decided  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  whom 
he  reinstated  in  the  government  under  Roman  prelection. 
Aristobulus  upon  this  shut  himself  up  in  Jerufalem. 
Pompey  besieged  the  city  during  three  months;  and  took 
it  at  last  by  fixing  his  engines  on  the  Sabbatb.  The  Jews 
would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  day  by  oflfensive  war- 
fare, although  they  were  ready  to  repel  attache :  Pompey 
accordingly  issued  strict  orders  that  nothing  havioit  the 
semblance  of  attack  should  be  suffered  to  occur,  in  order 
that  the  Jews  might  have  no  pretext  for  disturiting  hts  piw- 
parations.  Pompey  carried  Aristobulus  to  Rome,  and  nude 
him  appear  in  the  triumphal  processioa  which  oelebiatcd. 
among  other  victories,  the  Jewish  conquest.  Aristobolos 
found  means  to  escape  from  Rome,  and  rstuming  to  Judaa. 
excited  fresh  commotion.  Oabinius*  the  Roman  ^anenl. 
took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  a  second  line  to  Roa>e. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Pompey  and  C»«»r. 
the  latter  sent  Aristobulus  to  Judssa  to  proclaim  peace  v-.th 
that  country  on  the  part  of  Coaar.  He  was  pouoocd 
shortly  after  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey. 

The  government  of  Hyrcanus  was  disturbed  by  eontinual 
commotions,  which  he  had  not  the  ability  to  prevent  Cm>^ 
gave  him  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  aUowed  bim 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  but  Hyrcanus  denvrd 
little  advantage  from  these  concessions,  as  his  minister 
Antipater,  the  Idumean,  wrested  from  him  all  but  the  name 
of  ruler.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus^  to  revenue 
the  death  of  his  father,  procured  the  assistance  of  the  Par- 
thians;  coming  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  be  look  Hyr- 
canus prisoner,  and,  in  order  to  disable  bim  for  esamaimr 
the  sacerdotal  ftinctions,  cut  off  his  ears.  The  kinr  of 
Parthia  treated  Hyrcanus  with  humanity,  and  aent  hha 
back  to  Jerusalem,  after  Herod  had  invited  him  to  return. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumean,  being  mfbrmed 
that  Hyrcanus  maintained  a  oorrespondence  with  the  chid 
of  the  Arabs,  oaused  him  ta  be  piit  te  death  m^  99,  U 


(1m  ai^  of  ai^t;.    On  the  death  of  Hyrouiua,  Antif^nui 
bec«m»  king ;  but  being  mod  ader  besiefced  by  M.  Antonv, 

at  the  ezpintion  of  three  yews  from  the  comnier 

of  his  rngOi  be  vu  put  to  d«&th  by  the  Romani, 

to  make  V»  for  Herod.     Herod  had  ingratiated  him»eir 

■o  mncb  with  JnliusCnsar.M.  Antony,  and  ihe  KoTnani 


daughter  of  Hfrcanu*  II,  and  made  her  brother 
bolus  III.  hi|;h-prieit,  reieiring  to  biroaclfthe  regal  power; 
bot  finding  that  Ariitobulus  retained  many  partlaans,  he 
causad  him  to  be  drowned  B.C.  35.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  historian  Jowphua  vaa  detcendcd  from  the  Aamo- 
nsan  family. 

Mariamne,  who  wu  diilin^ished  hv  ber  beauty  and 
telenta,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod  on  an  unfounded 
nupicion  of  conipiracy  and  adultery.  Her  tons  were  also 
put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  rebellions  designs.  But  the 
Atmonnan  family  did  not  end  autirely  with  their  power, 
for  we  read  in  the  commencement  of  the  auto-biography  of 
Fl.  Josephua,  '  By  my  mother  I  am  of  the  royal  blood ; 
for  the  children  of  Aaamonnus,  ttoia  whom  that  family  was 
deriTed,  had  both  the  office  of  the  high-priesthood  anJthe 
dignity  of  a  king  for  a  long  time  together.  I  will  accord- 
infrly  set  down  my  progenilon  in  order.  My  grandfather's 
ftther  waa  named  Simon,  with  the  addition  of  Psellus :  he 
liTcd  at  the  tame  time  with  that  son  of  Simon  the  hi^h- 
priest,  who  flrnt  of  all  tbe  high-priests  waa  named  t^'r- 
eanus.  This  Simon  Psellui  had  nine  sons ;  one  of  which 
vas  Matthias,  called  Ephlias :  be  married  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  wbicb  Jonathan  was  the  flrat  of 
the  sons  of  AsamonRus,  who  was  high-t^est.  and  was  the 
brHher  of  Simon  Ihe  high-priest  also.  This  Matthias  had 
m  son,  called  Matthias  Curtus,  who  was  born  in  tbe  flrst  year 
of  the  BOTemment  of  Hyrcanus ;  his  son's  name  was 
Joseph,  born  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra: 
bfs  son  Matthias  was  born  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Archelaus ;  and  I  was  bom  to  Mattlims  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  CaiuaCceiar.  I  have  lliree  sons ;  Hyrcanus, 
tbe  eldest,  was  bom  in  the  fourtb  vcar  of  Ihe  reign  of  Ves- 
jrasian,  Justin  in  the  seventh,  and  Agrippa  in  tne  ninth.' 
Tliese  are  the  last  traces  of  the  Asmoniean  familv. 

The  best  sources  of  information  concerning  the  Asmonstn 
dynasty  are  couUined  in  TheFnM  Boolu  of  the  Macc»xbe»$, 
tn'M  NoUt  and  JUuttrationt,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.  L, 
Archdeacon  of  Casbel,  Oxford,  1832.  Two  of  these  books 
belone  to  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  A^uently  annexed  to 
the  Old  Testament.  See  Josephuh  Anttq.  xu.  6 — xvi. 
end. ;  Comp.  TTH^I  U  P3*DV  ed.  Brcithaupt,  books  iii. 
and  iv.,  ed.  Hunster,  from  tbe  commencomaot ;  Franc 
Pcrei.  Bayer,  de  Nrnnit  Hebrao-StmuailanU,  Valentice, 
1781,  p.  ISl.fbl.i  Franc.  Pereiii  Bayer,  Vindtda  Numa- 
rtun  Hebrteo-Samaritanontm,  1790,  fol;  Eiechielis  Span- 
keimi  Diutrtationtt  dt  Prtetl/mtia  el  Vm  Humitnut- 
turn,  Lond.  1706.  vol.  i  p.  ei.Su:. ;  Doclrina  Numorum  Ve- 
tanan  eonteripta  a  Joaepho  Bckhel,  pan  i.  vol  iii,  pp.  4<l  I  — 
4BI ;  AtmaUi  Rfgum  el  Rerwit  Sjfria  Nimti*  Veteribtt* 
iiliutroH  ab  Erasmo  Froelicb,  JViU^omeno,  pp.  74 — 91 ; 
Dticriptiom  de  MtdaiUn  Antiqittt,  par  T.  E.  Hionnet. 
tomo  T.  pi^  SSS  — S64. 

In  As  British  Hoeom  than  n  »  nnmber  of  Aimooean 
coins,  fr«n  which  tha  foUowing  dmwings  are  taken. 


[Sihm.    Sitlkli  Ml 

Tba  bgondi  of  the  larger  coin,  which  ii  of  lilver,  an,  if 


rj  ASP 

expressed  hi  (he  usual  square  cLaraotcr,  t^JOtf =Shioieoti , 
Cfwrv  /llin^  =  to  the  liberty  of  Jerusalenu 

On  the  smaller  coin,  which  is  of  brass,  we  read — 
mt  mrt^libertyofZion;    D*nt£f  /Utff= second  year. 

ASl*  (riprraHaie,  Baudiu),  a  species  of  noxiona  set- 
peut.  celebrated  as  tlie  inatniment  of  death  which  Cleopatra 
is  said  to  have  selected  to  terminate  at  onoe  her  amours  and 
her  existence.  The  asp  iiariei  it  ofUn  mentioned  both  bj 
Greek  and  Roman  writen;  and  from  the  diicrepanciea 
which  are  observable  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  au- 
thors, it  seems  probable  that  two  or  three  difierent  species  of 
poisonous  serpents  were  known  to  the  aotknta  uiid«  this 
common  name.  From  various  ciraumstanoes.  however.and 
particularly  from  tbe  description  of  Pliny  (Mif.fiuf.Ub.viiL 
cap.  33.J,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  oommon  and  oekbntcd 
is  the  species  to  which  the  modern  Arabs  give  the  name  o( 
Ei  Haje,  or  /fq/e  Natohtr.  This  animal  ineasiuea  trwD  tluea 


to  dve  feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  growi  oolour,  oaarkad 
obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ;  the  scales  ot  (Iw  neck, 
baoC  and  upper  snifaca  of  the  tail  are  slightly  ea- 
rinated,  and  the  tail  it  about  one-fburth  part  tha  langth 
of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  it  cloeeW  allied  to  tha 
cobra  eapello,  or  speotaoled  snake  6t  India,  the  chief 
apparent  difibrence  being  its  want  of  the  singular  yel- 
low mark  on  tbe  back  of  tha  neck,  from  which  the 
latter  tpeciet  derives  its  name.  In  other  reipacta  these 
two  lerpents  are  neailv  of  the  same  siie ;  tbay  are  equally 
venomous,  and  both  have  the  power  of  awallinp  out  the 
neck  when  irritated,  aitd  raising  tbsmtalvea  upright  tuen 
their  tails  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  thair  aaaniMa. 
These  habits  render  it  probable  that  the  puff-adder  of  tb* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  called  bom  ita  custom  af  pnfflog 
out  or  distending  the  neek  and  throat  when  iliMiiwul  or 

Erovoked,  ia  no  other  than  the  bqe  or  atp  of  E^p^  or  at 
last  a  very  doaely  alliad  apedea ;  but  tbe  two  ^wiipal*  hava 
never  been  properly  eempared,  and  till  thia  ia  done  tba 
question  of  tbeir  apaoAo  diffitranca  ot  identity  mnal  remain 
tmdetermined. 

The  poison  of  tbe  asp  is  of  the  moat  deadly  natnre.  Pliny, 
in  tbe  passage  above  referred  to,  givat  the  following  acoouot 
of  this  oetelwatod  serpent: — 'The  neck  of  the  aip  is  capable 
of  distensiui,  and  the  only  remedy  against  its  bite  ia  the 
immediate  amputation  of  the  wounded  part.  This  animal, 
otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  has  a  Kntiment,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  affection,  truly  wonderful.  It  never  livoB  ^ona, 
the  male  and  female  being  oonaUully  found  Ic^ether,  and 
if  one  happens  to  be  killed,  the  other  seeks  with  tba  ntmoat 
fury  to  avenge  its  death.  It  knows  and  selecta  tbe  dastn^ar 
from  amoo);  crowds ;  it  follows  him  to  great  distances,  snr- 
raounta  every  obstacle,  and  can  only  te  deprived  of  ita  re- 
venf(o  by  the  most  speedy  flight,  or  the  intervenlioa  of  asBM 
rapid  liver.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Natnia  has  baea 
more  prodigal  of  evils  or  remedies.    For  ii 
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Wtowed  upon  this  reptile,  so  terrible  from  the  deadly 
effects  of  its  poison,  so  indifferent  a  vision,  its  eyes  being 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
seeing  straight  before  it,  that  it  is  frequently  trodden  under 
foot  before  it  is  aware  of  its  danger/  Forskcel,  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  who  has  written  on  the  animals  of  Egypt,  informs 
us  that  the  jugglers  of  Grand  Cairo  have  the  art  of  taming 
the*haje,  as  those  of  India  do  the  cobra  capello,  and  teach- 
ing it  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  deprive  it  of  its  poison  fangs,  though  even 
then  they  avoid  its  bite  when  irritated.  Tne  habit  which 
this  serpent  has  of  erecting  itself  when  approached,  made 
the  antient  Egyptians  imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places 
which  it  inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  di- 
vinity whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world;  and 
accordingly  they  have  represented  it  on  their  temples 
sottlpturra  on  each  side  of  a  globe. 

ASPA'RAGI.    [See  AspHODBtBA.] 

ASPA'RAGUS,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  asphodelece.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  very  narrow  leaves,  which  drop  off  the 
branching  stem  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wither,  by  its  small 
greenish-white  or  yellowish  regularly-formed  flowers,  and  by 
Its  seeds  being  enclosed  in  a  pulpy  fruit. 

Unlike  the  principal  part  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
and  especially  of  those  which  belong  to  asphodeleep,  the  stems 
of  the  different  species  of  asparagus  branch  like  those  of 
dicotyledons,  and  even  become  hard  and  woody ;  some  of 
them  twine  and  scramble  over  other  shrubs,  and  certain 
species  even  hook  themselves  to  their  supporters  by  means 
of  their  stiff  and  spiny  branches  which  are  stunted  and 
destitute  of  leaves. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world,  but  they  are  not  found  wild  in 
eiUier  North  or  South  America.  The  most  remarkable  one 
is  the  common  cultivated  asparagus  which  is  found  in  sandy 
and  maritime  places  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  also  of  Siberia  and  Japan.  It 
is  too  well-known  a  plant  to  require  description,  and  we  shall 
therefore  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  method  of 
cultivating  it  mr  its  succulent  and  agreeable  heads. 

An  asparagus  plant  consists  of  a  cluster  of  fleshy  roots 
connected  by  the  stem,  where  a  quantity  of  buds  are  formed, 
from  which  branches  are  yearly  emitted.  The  heads  are 
those  branches  in  a  young  and  tender  state ;  their  quality 
depenik  wholly  upon  their  size  and  rapid  growth.  These 
are  the  simplest  considerations  that  are  involved  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  asparagus;  the  question  is  how  the  largest 'size 
and  the  most  rapid  growth  are  to  be  attained. 

Seeing  what  the  natural  situation  of  the  asparagus  nlant 
is  when  wild,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  should  have  a  light 
soil  which  offers  little  resistance  either  to  the  emission  of  its 
roots  or  the  protrusion  of  its  stems ;  the  soil  should  also  be 
capable  of  both  receiving  and  parting  with  water  readily. 
Accordingly  gardeners  take  care  that  all  stiff  loam,  or 
stones,  or  solid  masses  of  earth  are  separated  from  the  soil 
of  their  asparagus  beds,  and  that  they  are  completely  drained 
by  having  trenches  2§  feet  deep  cut  between  the  beds. 

To  give  vigour  to  the  shoots,  manure  is  added  in  as  great 
a  quantity  as  the  cultivator  can  afford  to  apply  it ;  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  or  the  young  plants  finally  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  to  produce  a  crop,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  decayed  manure,  or  of  bones,  or  of  parings  of  horses' 
hoofs,  is  buried  below  them ;  and  they  are  also  annually  top- 
dressed  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  when  the  beds  are 
arranged  in  the  winter.  Attention  being  paid  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, asparagus  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables 
to  cultivate ;  but  no  art  or  skill  will  produce  precisely  the 
soil  which  is  most  favourable  for  its  growth.  This  exists 
naturally  in  some  places  in  the  fittest  of  all  possible  states, 
and  it  is  there  only  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  m  its  greatest 
perfection ;  as  in  tne  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Battersea,  Mort- 
lake,  and  other  places  round  London :  in  some  of  these  vil- 
lages it  is  produced  of  such  extraordinary  size  that  110 
heads  in  a  state  fit  for  the  kitchen  have  been  known  to 
weigh  more  than  32  lbs.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
this  gigantic  asparagus  is  a  peculiar  variety ;  but  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  on  being  removed  into  less  favourable  soils,  it 
gradually  loses  its  vigour  and  degenerates  into  the  common 

The  most  convenient  breadth  for  asparagus  beds  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  4^  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
for  the  intermediate  trenches  2  feet.    The  beds  are  either 


planted  with  aeedlings  one  year  or  two  yean  old, 
six  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  standing  about  a  foot 
apart,  or  sown  at  once  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  thinned 
to  such  a  distance;  the  latter  methw  is  the  most  simpte 
and  the  most  effectual. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  forced,  but  seldom  with 
much  success ;  the  heads  being  usually  small  and  stringj, 
without  sufificient  succulence.  For  this  purpose  an  aspa* 
ragus  bed  is  dug  up,  and  the  plants  transferred  to  a  place 
heated  with  dung,  where  they  come  up  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks ;  but  as  the  roots  are  always  much  mjured  by 
the  operation  of  transplanting,  the  little  success  that  attend^ 
this  method  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  especially  about  Hi^a,  a  far  better 
mode  is  adopted.  The  forcing  takes  place  m  the  asparafue 
beds  themselves  without  disturbing  the  roots ;  the  trencbee 
are  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  the  beds  are  covered  wiih  the 
same  material  about  six  inches  deep ;  if  the  weather  is  very 
severe,  the  beds  are  also  covered  with  firames,  but  this  is 
rarely  necess)U7  in  England.  Treated  thus,  asparagus  is 
as  fine  as  if  it  waited  till  May  to  make  its  appearance.  But 
when  this  method  is  practised  the  heads  cannot  be  cut  down 
at  the  natural  time  in  the  same  season.  In  order  to  recover 
from  the  effect  of  forcing,  they  must  be  allowed  to  grow 
as  freely  as  possible  during  all  the  succeeding  summer,  so 
that  they  may  form  a  new  supply  of  food  for  toe  support  of 
the  heads  the  succeeding  spring.  Where  it  is  wished  to 
have  exceedingly  large  heads  of  forced  asparagus,  pieces  of 
bamboo,  or  any  other  hollow  tubes,  should  be  put  over  the 
shoots  when  they  first  make  their  appearance.  The  latter 
will  thus  acquire  a  length  of  as  much  as  eighteen  inchea 
without  losing  their  tenaerness. 

ASPA'SIA.     As  the  select  companion  and  adviser  iif 
Pericles,  and  the  associate,  and,  according  to  Plato,  the  m 
structress,  of  Socrates,  this  person  claims  a  degree  of  notice 
to  which  she  would  perhaps  not  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  daughter  of 
Axiochus.  Of  her  early  life  we  find  no  notice.  She 
gained  entire  possession  of  the  affections  of  Pericles*  who 
divorced  liis  first  wife  with  her  own  consent,  according  to 
Plutarch,  in  order  to  marry  Aspasia.  We  are  told  Ultle  id 
her  beauty ;  much  of  her  mental  powers  and  cultivatiuu. 
Plutarch  says  that  Pericles  resorted  to  her '  because  she  «  as 
a  wise  woman,  and  had  great  understanding  in  matters  of 
government  ;*  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  mode  of  life.  Uie 
Athenians  who  frequented  her  society  used  to  carry  thcir 
wives  with  them  to  hear  her  talk.  Socrates  somvUiues 
visited  her  in  company  with  his  fnends.  (See  Xen.  Mem.  XL 
vi.  36 ;  and  the  Menexenus  of  Plato.)  The  Menexenus  is 
written  to  introduce  a  funeral  oration  ascribed  to  Aspasia. 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  author  did  not  mean  that  ascription  to  be  implicitly 
believed.  Socrates,  however,  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  dialogue,  gives  Aspasia  the  high  praise  of  'ha^in^ 
made  many  good  orators,  and  one  eminent  over  all  ti*e 
Greeks,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.* 


ACnACIA 

On  this  and  similar  authority  we  learn  that  Penrlcs  was 
indebted  to  Aspasia  for  mucn  of  that  mental  cultivation 
in  which  he  excelled  all  men  of  his  age.  Her  moral  i..- 
fluence,  if  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  antiquity  lie  trur, 
was  less  heuellpial^    She  is  accused  of  having  led  the  Alhe- 
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tftbaooiiof  their  weds;  from  NJiooM, or  tbelilf  tribe,  tw 
Ilia  (losllneu  of  Iheir  flowers,  and  the  Utter  cliortcter ;  ind 
ftoip  inela»tfui':»«,  "T  the  oalohiBUin  tribe,  b;  their  linKle 
|tyk,  ud  b;  their  anthers  being  turned  lawudi  the  ovaiy. 
Thay  dm;  be  formed  into  tro  lubdiTiiioiu- 

Tu  Bnti  01  the  aliiaoeoiu  lubdivUion.  in  which  there  u 
no  tnie  etem,  and  whioh  oansiite  entirely  of  bulboui  ipecieB ; 
the  rarti  hwng  emitted  kad  perighin^  annually.  To  this 
baloDK  tbs  onion,  garlic,  and  their  allies,  together  with  the 
hva^tht  aquill,  and  ttai  of  Bethlehem  lomithogaium). 
A  iraat  quantity  of  ipeciei  are  favourilei  with  the  horlicul- 
turut,  on  attMunt  of  their  eaily  appearance  in  the  spring 
utd  Ufir  awf  cultivation. 
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The  Moond  lubdlvision,  conMsting  of  the  true  asphodels 
and  those  which  resemble  them,  have  no  bulbs,  but  in  their 
stead  clusters  of  tteshy  roots  surh  as  w^  find  in  the  aspa- 
ragus, which  belonp  to  this  subdivision ;  the  stems  of  these 
are  frequetilly  woody,  but  in  that  case  they  are  branched  : 
draetftia,  or  the  gum-dragon  tree,  is  a  most  remarkable  iii- 
■tanca  of  this,  it  having  nlmoat  the  appearance  of  a  dicoty- 
ledon when  deprived  or  foliage.  This  subdivision  also  con- 
tains aloes,  with  their  thick  Ueshy  leaves  and  forked  stems. 

ASPHO'DELUS,  the  genus  from  which  the  foregoing 
tiataral  order  takes  its  name,  comprehends  some  handsome 
hardy  perennial  plants,  with  fleshy  flnger-like  roots,  and 
upright  undivided  annual  stems  covered  with  long  leaves ; 
they  are  among  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  monoco- 
tyledonouB  plants  of  northern  countries.  The  most  remark- 
ftble  species  are  the  (bUowing : — 

A.  futeut,  or  the  common  yellow  asphodel.  Is  a  oeautiAil 
perennial,  very  often  seen  in  cottage- gardens,  or  on  the  out- 
skirts of  shrubberies.  It  grows  wild  in  Borbary.  Sicily, 
IHlmatia,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  even  spreads  into  the 
Crimea.  Its  stems  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  never 
Iranched.  and  covered  all  over  with  long  narrov*  bluish- 
green  leaves,  which  have  very  broad,  sheathing  bases.  Tbo 
Sowars  are  handsome.  deepVellow,  with  a  green  streak,  on 
the  outude  of  each  petal.    The  fruit  consists  of  red  pulpy 

Very  nearly  related  to  this  are.  J .  capillarit,  which  diifers 
chiefly  in  its  very  narrow  leaves,  sh:»ter  bracts,  and  ex- 
tremeiT  narrow  divisiona  of  the  flower;  and  A.  Sibiricu*, 
ipiniaiilit  Bolanioal  Rtfriiter.  plate  I907;which  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  its  dwarfer  stature,  cariier  and  paler 
flowers,  more  slaucous  leaves,  and  shorter  bracts. 

A.  o^W,  or  the  white  asphodel,  found  all  over  the  southern 
pMvinces  of  Europe  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
Bm,  is  as  ftequently  seen  as  the  flrst.  and  in  similar  situa- 
tions: its  flowers  are  white  with  a  reddish  streak  on  the 
outiida  of  noh  petal,  and  are  disposed  in  branched  dusters. 


lathis  species;  and  several  olher  nputw 

white  Sowers  are  also,  in  all  probability,  not  disluwL 

ASPHY'XIA,  a  Greek  word  iiafvtia)  wbieh  lisniflM 
a  cessation  of  the  pulsation,  origittally  npraased  any  »uu 
of  disease  in  wbicti  there  was  a  suspension  or  kaa  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  the  pnUe ;  but 
the  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a  suspension  or  loss  oTil.a 
power  of  respiration.  Tbs  state  of  asphyxia  is  thkt  in  iihuh 
the  respiratory  actions  are  either  temporarily  suspandad.  at 
have  wholly  ceased;  a  state  necessarily  indueiiig  such  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  blood  as  is  incompatibla  with  the 
continuance  of  Ufe,  The  blood  which  circulates  in  the  two 
great  systems  of  blood-vessels,  veins,  and  arteries,  is  assen- 
tiully  different  [see  Blood];  that  in  the  veina  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting  life ;  ibnX  in  the  arteries  is  the 
proper  nutrient  and  oicitent  of  the  system.  The  oIiJKi 
of  respiration  is  to  convert  venous  into  arterial  blood.  Tl« 
blood  returned  from  the  system  to  the  right  side  of  the  hea/t 
is  venous ;  when  it  has  circulated  through  the  Inn^  and 
thereby  been  brought  into  contact  with  atmoapherio  air,  it  u 
changedinlaartenal  blood.  Of  alll  he  conditions  neccssan  u 
the  action  ofvital  organs,  that  of  receiving  a  due  supply  ul  ar- 
terial blood  is  the  most  indispensable.  If  a  ligature  be  placed 
around  tbo  trachea  (windpipe)  of  an  animal,  so  as  compleUily 
to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  lung,  and  if  at  the  same 
lime  the  carotid  artery  be  opened,  thai  is,  one  of  the  gresi 
arteries  which  sprinp  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  \n.i: 
AoRTa].  and  which  passing  along  the  neck  to  the  head,  it 
the  main  channel  through  whicli  the  brain  receives  in 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  found  that  in  a  deflnite  unie 
the  blood  flowing  in  this  artery  has  oeased  to  be  arlcn^, 
and  baa  become  venous.  Taking  the  average  of  a  great 
number  of  oxperimeuts  performed  on  dogs  for  the  eipreis 
purpose  of  ascertaining  Inis  fact,  it  is  faund  that  in  sb;jut 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  after  the  complete  exclusion  of 
air  from  the  lung,  the  blood  in  the  carotid  artery  begins  \o 
lose  its  vermilion  colour.  After  a  minute  and  a  quarter,  ii 
has  beoome  obviously  dark.  In  the  space  of  a  minute  aiA 
a  half,  no  difference  whatever  can  be  perceived  between  the 
blood  that  flows  from  this  artery,  and  ordinary  veouui 
blood  ;  in  this  space  of  time,  tlierefore,  the  system  of  an 
animal  from  whose  lung  air  is  excluded  is  brought  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  venous  blood. 

While  the  blood  is  thus  changing  from  arterial  (o  vcnc..:.. 
the  function  of  the  brain  is  greatly  affected.  SensiUi.  *.) 
diminishes  as  the  blood  darkens,  and  wlitn  it  has  lK-i-'..r..  .■ 
quite  dark  the  power  of  sensation  is  wholly  abolished,  .::  J 
tbo  animal  lies  in  a  state  of  proFouiul  comi. 

The  influence  of  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  upon  il  .■ 
muscular  system  is  no  less  powerful  than  thai  upon  i.r 
nervous,  for  the  muscle  can  no  more  perform  its  fuor:  ,i 
without  the  stimulus  of  arterial  bloiid  than  iha  br..:r.. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  esclusion  of  air  IVom  the  li  r. .-. 
venous  blood  is  sent  out  to  the  system,  the  heart  is  a?n .. .  t 
the  first  muscle  that  feels  the  effect  of  this  abstraction  cf  i  . 
accustomed  stimulus;  because  venous  instead  of  arti-r.,; 
blood  is  instantly  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  >...-- 
fcce  of  its  left  cavities  ^see  Hiart],  and  because  vcru  -« 
instead  of  arterial  blood  is  sent  by  its  nutrient  arteries  !■'.  • 
coronary,  which  are  the  fltit  branches  j^ven  off  by  ['..i* 
aorta)  into  its  very  substance ;  and  this  blood,  as  has  )i-. ;. 
already  stated.  Is  incapable  of  aflbrding  it  the  rcqin-..:- 
nourishment  and  excitement.  Accordingly,  the  ar(:L'ii  : :' 
the  heart  is  always  greatly  affected  fri>m  the  very  flr«t  ni  - 
men t  that  an  animal  is  brought  under  this  condition.  .\: 
first  its  contractions  are  somewhat  accelerated,  probably  .  -, 
account  of  the  violent  struggle  of  the  animal,  and  in  c.  -- 
sequence  ofthe  emotion  of  fear;  but  in  a  few  seconds  .'- 
action  begins  to  be  arrested,  and  itbeeomes  rapidly  I«ss  »:  '. 
less  frequent  until  it  sinks  to  a  pdnt  surprisingly  K'v. 
When  in  a  state  of  health  and  unexcited.  the  pulie  of  a  ii  :: 
is  I3D  in  a  minute;  hut  in  two  minutes  after  the  eictu>'  i 
of  air  tVom  its  lung,  it  sinks  to  twenty-flvc;  and  it  ofttn  f  > 
still  lower,  Immediately  betbre  death  it  invariably  boc- r-  -• 
again  accelerated,  sometimes  rising  to  it*  naiunt  stan<)i-<< 
but  what  it  then  gains  in  velocity  it  loses  in  strength,  anil  . 
all  cases  within  three  minutes  after  the  complete  exclusimi .  I 
the  air  from  the  lung,  the  act  ion  of  the  heart  baa  becomr  ft^lili : 
this  feebleness  gradually  but  rapidly  increases,  until  at  tbe 
end  ofthe  fourth  minute  it  is  seldom  that  tbe  action  isaiall 
perceptible  by  the  Snger.  But  though  the  heart  be  the  flnt 
to  feel  the  efl'ect  of  the  abstnctian  bwa  the  lyiwi  of  lU 
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and  tetemdly,  tiuLtihef'ara  aairerally  inleveluiiiffeable 
Ifae  mediiils  and  tenuea  of  tbe  same  organ.  Thns,  Iti^ch 
of  tbe  Greek  language  often  conecponds  to  A  in  the  Latin : 
ckeim  (x^if*^^^*  x'^M^'P^'^)  ^'**  Af8i7i-«  Lat**  tointer ;  cho' 
mtd  Gr.,  humi  Let*  on*0i9-enmnd  ;  duL  ixarcKuv)  Gr., 
hia-rB  Lat,  to  gope.  [See  GvTTVitALs.]  2.  A  in  Crieek 
conesponds  to  <  in  Latui,  hmta  Or.,  Mepimn  Lat»  seom; 
hex  Gr.,  9ex  Lat.,  rix  ;  huper  Gr.,  wper  Lat,  above,  (i^ppsr.) 
3.  th  in  ordinary  Greek  topA  or/ in  the iBolic dialect  and 
Latin ;  ther  ord.  Gr^  pher  MoV^  Gr.,  /era  Lat.,  a  ti»&<  ^mm^  ; 
/M6  ord.  Gr.,  fhUb  in  Homer,  pre$9\  thura  Gr.,  a  cioor, 
forors  Lat,  ou/  o/  ifoorx;  thanua  (or  tkranu)  Gr.,  >Mtt 
Lat,  6o/{/;  /Arv  Gr.,  fie  Lat,  bewail.  4.  M  into  «,  as  no«,  ^od^ 
in  the  Laoonian  dialect,  instead  of  theo».  5.  th  in  ordinary 
Greek  to  <^  in  other  dialeots:  ormth  ordinary  Greek, 
ortnch  Doric,  a  bird,  H«ioe  in  the  same  languace  ith 
(cO^/Mt)  and  ich  (ly-voc)  enter  into  the  two  forms  which  sig- 
nify a  step ;  erch  and  elih  into  the  two  forms  of  the  verb 
signifying  to  go,  ipxpfuu,  tXBttp.  Hence  too  the  different 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  Carthsge,  Ojorehe- 
don  Grr.,  Carthagon  Lat,  in  which  the  second  interchange 
of  d  and  g  compensates  Ibr  the  inverse  change  of  the  aspi-^ 
rates  ch  and  th.  6.  /  in  Latin  corresponds  to  A  in  Spamsh, 
faba  Lat,  haba  Sp.,  a  bean ;  fabuia-ri  Lat,  habla^r  Sp.,  to 
talk;  fac-^e  Lat.,  hae-er  Sp.,  to  do;  fato  (faJtum)  Lat., 
hado  Sp.,  fate  ;  formoeo  {/ormosuej  Lat,  hermoeo  Sp., 
beautiful.    For  the  relation  of  sw  and  w  with  A,  see  Di- 

GAMMA. 

Secondly,  the  several  aspirates  are,  as  abore  stated,  inter- 
ehangeable  with  the  medials  and  tonnes  of  the  same 
organ.  Examples  of  these  chaneas  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  in  every  language.  The  most  deserving  of 
attention  are  perhaps  those  which  exist  between  the  £ng* 
lish  and  German : 

initial  k,  in  German,  corresponds  to  cA,  <A,  in  English. 

finely  „  „  w,y,  „ 

final  ch  „  „  silent  gh,  ch,  k. 

finaU  „  „  th,d,  „ 

initial  d  „  „  /Ain<AinA. 

final  cf  „  „  lA  in  ^A^. 

th  „  „  d 

initial  z  „  „  /, 

final  tx,  $»         „  „  t, 

final  6  „  „  t>,/, 

Pf  n  »»        '       p% 

final/  „  ,f  p, 

initials  „  „  /, 

(See  Grimm*s  Detdeche  Grammatik,  or  Becker's  German 
Grammar^  English  edit  p.  26.) 

ASPOE,  a  small  island,  situated  in  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia, 
belonging  to  the  Russian  province  of  Finhund.  It  forms 
a  parish,  has  a  light-house,  and  contains  about  a  hundred 
Fmlanders.    60**  17'  N.  lat,  26°  77'  E.  long.     (Klint) 

ASPREDO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  abdominal  mala- 
copterygious  fishes,  characterised  by  the  horizontal  flatness 
of  the  head,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  arising  fh>m  an  unusual  development  of  the  bones 
of  tbe  shoulder.  They  are  further  distinguished  from  the 
Silures  of  Linnsus  (from  which  extensive  genus,  indeed,  they 
were  originally  separated  by  that  great  naturalist  himself) 
by  the  proportional  length  of  the  tail ;  by  having  the  eyes 
placed  in  tne  upper  sunace  of  the  head,  and  the  intermaxil- 
jary  bones  concealed  beneath  the  ethmoid,  directed  back- 
wards, and  famished  with  teeth  only  along  their  posterior 
margin ;  and  finally,  they  are  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
known  fish,  not  being  cartilaginous,  which  have  not  move- 
able opercula,  the  bones  of  which  these  organs  are  composed 
being  soldered  on  either  side  to  the  tympanum  and  pre- 
operculum.  The  opening  of  the  gills  is  consequently  formed 
by  a  single  slit  in  the  skin  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
side  of  the  head  ;  and  their  membrane  is  composed  of  six 
bi*ancluostegous  rays.  The  lower  jaw  is  transverse,  and 
the  upper  projects  considerably  beyond  it,  and  forms  a 
small  attenuated  muzzle.  There  is  but  a  single  dorsal  fin, 
which  is  of  small  extent,  and  situated  on  the  fore-part  of 
tbe  body :  tbe  anal  fin,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  large,  and 
occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  tail.  This  genus  contains 
but  very  few  species,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Silurue 
Aspredo  of  Linnaeus^  inbabits  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America, 

ASPROPOTAMO.    [See  Achrlous.] 

ASS,  a  well-known  and  useful  domestic  animal,  whose 
good  qualities  are  too  frequently  undervalued,  ftom  bemg 
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contrasted  with  thMe  of  the  faoise,  viUMitl  eeoiidatflig  ihm 
diffineent  nature  of  the  treatment  which  those  two  qnadni- 
peda  receive— the  care  and  attentioD  beatowvd  tt^oa  deve- 
loping the  form  and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and 
the  neglect  and  ill-usage  to  which  the  other  ia  so  geneniiy 
subjeetod.  Buffon  has  well  observed,  that  Ilia  aaa  la 
despised  and  neglected  only  because  we  poaaeia  a  more 
noble  and  powemil  animal  in  tbe  horse ;  end  that*  if  tbe 
horse  were  unknown,  the  care  and  atteetioa  which  ia 
lavished  upon  him,  being  tranafened  to  his  now  ne^ected 
and  despised  rival,  would  have  increased  the  aiae  aad  deve- 
loped the  mental  qualities  of  the  ass  to  an  extent  whkh  ii 
would  be  difl&cult  to  anticipate,  bnt  whioh  eaatam  travellers, 
who  have  observed  both  animals  in  their  native  climates, 
and  among  nations  by  whom  they  are  equally  valned,  and 
the  good  qualities  of  each  justly  appreciated,  aasnre  us  to  be 
the  fact  Indeed,  the  character  and  habits  of  these  two 
quadnipeds  are  directly  opposed  in  almoek  evenr  respect 
The  horse  is  proud,  fiery,  and  impetuous,  nioe  in  his  tastes* 
and  delicate  in  constitution ;  like  a  pampered  menial,  be  u 
subject  to  many  diseases,  and  acquires  artificial  wmnta  and 
habits,  which  axe  unknown  in  a  state  of  naluxe.  The  ass. 
on  the  contrary,  is  humble,  patient  and  ooDtented  with 
scanty  and  coarse  fare  which  other  cattle  nyeet;  he  bears 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  most  cruel  aad  oppreasi\e 
treatment ;  yet  he  is  more  susceptible  of  strong  attachment 
than  the  horse,  haa  apparently  more  prudence  aad  reflec- 
tion, and  is  capable  oif  a  degree  of  educatioa  which  would 
not  be  anticipated  fiom  tbe  forlorn  and  dcgeeted  afmcar* 
anoe  whioh  coaiae  fixxl  and  hairsh  treatment  have  tenoerLd 
habitual  to  him.  In  Persia,  Arabia,  and  ether  eastem 
countries,  however,  the  aaa  is  a  very  diffiareat  aniaial  from 
what  he  ia  in  Western  Europe.  There,  instead  of  beinc 
neglected  and  despised,  half  -  starved,  and  treated  miih 
cruelty,  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crosaing  the 
finest  specimens ;  even  the  wild  ass  is  procnrod  for  this 
purpose,  the  pedigrees  of  the  different  races  are  carcfoUv 
recorded,  and  the  size,  strength,  and  symmetry  ef  the  s&s 
so  much  improved,  that  he  is  rendered  equal  to  the  hor«e 
for  most  purposes,  and  in  some  caaea  even  hie  superior. 
'  The  asses  of  Arabia,'  says  Chardin,  *  are  pethapa  the 
handsomest  animals  in  the  world ;  their  coat  is  smooth  and 
clean ;  they  carry  the  head  elevated,  and  have  fine  and  well- 
formed  legs,  which  they  throw  out  gracefully  in  walkuig  «r 
galloping.  They  are  used  only  for  the  saddle,  and  are  im- 
ported  in  "vast  numbers  into  Persia,  wheie  they  are  fre^ 
quently  sold  for  four  hundred  livres ;  and  being  taught  a 
kind  of  easy,  ambling  pace,  are  richly  caparisoned,  and 
used  only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  nobles.* 

The  ass  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mountain  animal ;  his 
hoofs  are  long,  and  fiimished  with  extremely  aharp  nm«, 
leaving  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  by  which  meana  he  is  enabled 
to  tread  with  more  security  on  the  slippery  and  precipitous 
sides  of  hills  and  predpicea.  The  hoof  of  the  faorae.  on  the 
contrary,  is  round  and  nearly  flat  underneath,  and  ve 
accordingly  find  that  he  is  most  serviceable  in  level  eonn- 
tries ;  and  indeed  experience  has  long  since  tanght  us 
that  he  is  altogether  unfitted  fbr  crossing  rocky  aad  flte«|i 
mountains.  As,  however,  the  more  diminutive  siie  of  the 
ass  rendered  him  comparatively  leas  important  as  a  beast  ol 
burthen,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  early  devised  a  means  of 
remedying  this  defect,  by  crossing  the  horse  and  aas,  aad 
thus  procuring  an  intermediate  animal«  uniting  the  aixe  and 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  patience,  intelligenee,«ad  sure> 
fbote<mess  of  the  other.  The  mule,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  known  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  if  we  mej  bebeve 
an  extract  fh>m  the  works  of  Mago,  a  Carthaginiaa  wnter 
on  Husbandry,  preserved  by  Columella,  it  weald  eveo  eeem 
that  instances  were  not  mre  in  Northern  Africa  of  dus  ani- 
mal being  fruitful,  and  continuing  its  qieeiea:  a  pheaiK 
menon,  however,  which  was  as  unuown  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

'  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  neffatrre  evidence  de» 
doced  ftom  the  writings  of  Moses,  it  woiud  appear  that  tbe 
ass  was  a  common  domestic  animal  among  the  aatioaa  of 
Western  Asia,  many  ages  before  the  horse  was  teda<gd 
to  subjection.  The  earliest  express  mention  which  tbe 
sacred  historian  makes  of  any  kind  of  cattle  suheequeat  to 
the  deluge,  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  viaH  to  Bgy|^ 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  *  Pharaoh  eatreeted 
him  well  for  Sarah*s  sake ;  and  he  had  sheep,  and  esen. 
and  he-aeeee,  and  maid-servants,  and  ehe^Met,  aad  camels/ 
No  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  hocae ;  aad  it  is  net  pro- 
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in.]  But  Amon^  the  Ismaelitas  there  were  tnuy  who 
were  Musnilmans  only  in  eppearance,  and  whose  secret 
doctrine  amounted  to  this :  that  no  action  was  either  good 
or  bad  In  itself,  and  that  all  religions  were  the  invention  of 
men.  These  unbelievers  were  formed  into  a  secret  society 
by  one  Abdallah,  a  man  of  the  old  Persian  race,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  and  was  a  hater 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  their  iaith.  After  several  bloody  insur* 
rections  against  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  the  Ismaelites  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  a  pretended  de- 
scendant of  Ismael,  the  seventh  Imaum  in  the  line  of  Ali» 
from  whom  the  Ismaelites  had  taken  their  name.  [See 
Isif  ASLiTEs.]  This  descendant,  whose  name  was  Obeid 
Allah  Mehdee,  was  the  founder  of  the  Fatemite  dynasty, 
so  called  from  Fatema,  Mohammed's  daughter.  Under  the 
protection  of  these  princes  a  lodge  of  the  secret  doctrine  was 
established  at  Cairo,  and  its  members  spread  over  a  great  |>art 
of  Asia.  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  Fatemite  caliphs  to  universal  dominion,  and  to  urge 
the  destruction  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  as  usurpers.  One  of 
the  adepts,  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  thought  of  turamg  these  in- 
struments to  his  own  advantage.  He  had  filled  high  offices 
under  the  sultan  of  the  Se^ucide  Turks,  but  on  ^ing  dis- 
graced, he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  the  caliph,  became  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Ismaelite  lodge,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  and  wanderings 
obtained  possession,  by  the  aid  of  his  brethren,  of  the  hiU- 
fort  of  Alamoot  (or  vulture's  nest),  situated  to  the  north  of 
Casvin,  in  Persia,  and  there  (a.d.  1090)  established  an  inde- 
pendent society  or  order,  consisting  of  seven  degrees,  with 
himself  at  the  head  as  sheikh  al  jebd,  t.  e.,  sheikh  of  the 
mountain.  Under  him  came  three  dai  al  kebir,  the  grand 
priors  of  the  order;  3dly,  the  dais,  or  initiated  masters ;  4thly, 
the  refeeks,  or  companions ;  5thly,  the  fedavees,or  devoted; 
6thly,  the  laseeks,  aspirants  or  novices ;  7thlv,  the  prophane, 
or  common  people.  Hassan  drew  out  for  the  aais,  or  initiated, 
a  catechism  consisting  of  seven  heads,  among  which  were — 
implicit  obedience  to  their  chief;  secrecy;  and  lastly,  the 
principle  of  seeking  the  allegorical  and  not  the  plain  sense 
m  the  koran,  by  which  means  the  text  could  be  distorted 
into  anything  the  interpreter  pleased.  This  did  away 
effectually  with  all  fixed  rules  of  morality  or  faith.  But 
this  secret  knowledge  was  confined  to  a  few ;  the  rest  were 
bound  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  koran.  The 
most  effectual  class  in  the  order  were  the  fedavees — 
youths  often  purchased  or  stolen  from  their  parents  when 
children,  and  brought  up  under  a  particular  system  of  edu- 
cation, calculated  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  sheikh,  and  the  criminality  as  well  as  utter 
impossibility  of  evading  his  orders,  which  were  like  the 
mandates  of  heaven  itself.  These  fedavees  were  clothed  in 
white,  with  red  bonnets  and  eirdles,  and  armed  with  sharp 
daggers ;  but  they  assumed  all  sorts  of  disguises  when  sent 
on  a  mission.  Marco  Polo  gives  a  curious  romantic  account 
of  the  garden  at  Alamoot,  to  which  the  fedavee,  designed  for 
an  important  mission,  was  carried  in  a  state  of  temporary  stu* 
por  produced  by  powerful  opiates,  and  where,  on  awakening, 
he  found  every  thing  that  could  excite  and  gratify  his  senses. 
He  was  made  to  Mlieve  that  this  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
paradise  of  the  prophet,  reserved  for  his  faithful  and  devoted 
servants,  and  thus  became  willing  to  encounter  death,  even 
under  the  most  appalling  forms,  in  order  to  secure  a  per- 
manent seat  in  the  abode  of  bliss.  Marco  Polo's  narra- 
tive is  confirmed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  Von  Hammer 
inclines  to  believe  it  true  in  the  main;  others  attribute 
the  visions  in  the  garden  to  the  effects  of  Uie  intoxicating 
preparation  administered  to  the  fedavees.  The  name  of 
ncuhishf  which  is  that  of  an  opiate  made  from  hemp-leaves, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  woid  'Assassins;* 
othersderive  the  latter  from  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  the  founder 
of  the  order.  The  word  becoming  familiar  to  the  crusaders 
vas  by  them  carried  to  Europe,  where  it  was  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  sicariust  or  hired  murderer ;  but  the 
Italians  have  adopted  it  to  signify  a  robber  on  the  high  road, 
without  necessarily  implying  the  crime  of  murder. 

The  Assassins,  either  by  force  or  treachery,  gained  pos- 
session of  many  other  castles  and  hill-forts  in  Persia.  The 
aultan  Melek  Shah  attacked  them,  the  doctors  of  the  law 
excommunicated  them,  but  the  fedavees  carried  secret  death 
among  their  enemies ;  the  sultan  s  minister,  Nisam  ul  Mulk, 
was  stabbed,  and  his  master  soon  after  died  suddenly,  it 
was  supposed  by  poison.  The  Assassins  spread  into  Syria, 
where  they  acquired  strongholds  in  the  mountains  near 


TripoH;  tnd  the  tnltan  of  tfao  Seljneidet  wu  glad  to  ooim 
to  an  agreement  by  granting  them  several  dtstrieti.  Ha»^ 
san  ben  Sabah  having  extended  his  order  over  great  peirt  of 
the  Mohammedan  world,  died  at  Alamoot  in  1 124,  after 
thirty-five  years*  reign.  He  bequeathed  his  mnthority  to 
Keah  Buxoorg  Oomeid,  one  of  the  dais  of  the  order.  Bo- 
zoorg  renew^  the  war  with  the  Seljocidea,  and  A  boot 
Wefa,  his  Dai  al  Kebir  in  Syria,  enterad  into  m  temporary 
alliance  with  Baldwin  II.  king  of  JenisaJem,  thitmgh  the 
agency  of  Hugo  de  Payens,  grand  master  of  the  Templars, 
against  their  common  enemies  the  Seljudde  Tnrka.  After 
this,  the  Assassins  were  sometimes  on  friendly  terms,  but 
oftener  at  variance,  with  the  Christian  princes  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  as  well  as  with  their  Mohammedan  oeif^h- 
bours.  To  accomplish  their  object  they  never  serupled  to 
resort  to  assassination.  In  1126  the  prince  of  Mosul  was 
stabbed  as  he  entered  the  mos<)ue  bv  Assassins  dUguised 
as  dervises;  soon  after,  a  ealiph  of  Bagdad  was  killed 
likewise,  and  also  a  sultan  of  Cairo,  notwithstanding;  his 
Fatemite  descent.  In  1161  Rajrmond  count  of  Tripoli 
was  stabbed  by  the  Assassins;  it  was  suspected,  at  tlte 
instigation  of  his  wife.  At  this  time  the  Syrian  branch 
of  the  Assassins  had  become  in  a  manner  independent 
of  the  Persian  one.  The  sheikhs  of  the  latter,  succesfrrr« 
of  Buxoorg,  continued  to  reside  at  Alamoot,  but  they  wcrr 
weak  and  profligate :  one  of  them,  Hassan,  who  had  xhf 
rashness  to  disclose  in  public  the  mysteries  of  the  onli*r, 
was  murdered  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who  was  himxlf 
poisoned  by  his  son  Jellal-ed-deen,  who  succeeded  him  .n 
1 1 77.  Jellal'ed-deen  was  a  man  of  more  sense  than  hi« 
predecessors ;  he  made  his  peace  with  the  caliph,  sent  h:i 
narem  on  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  received  i\yc 
appellation  of  New  Mussulman.  After  a  short  but  peaceful 
reign  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aladdin,  who«  beicj; 
murdered,  the  office  of  sheikh  al  Jebel  devolved  upon  RokH- 
ed-deen,  Aladdin*s  son.  By  this  time  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
had  applied  to  the  great  Mongol  conqueror,  Mangoo  Khan, 
who  sent  his  brother  Hulakoo  to  exterminate  the  murdenm« 
sect.  Alamoot  was  taken,  and  Roken-ed-deen  was  made 
prisoner ;  the  fortress  Kirdcoo  resisted  for  three  yeaia,  but 
at  last  all  the  haunts  of  the  Assassins  were  taken,  and  the 
inmates  were  massacred  without  distinction,  a.d.  1256. 

The  Syrian  or  western  branch  of  Uie  Assassins,  however^ 
continued  to  exist  for  some  years  later  under  their  Du  al 
Kebir.  Massyad,  not  far  from  Beyroot,  was  their  principal 
stronghold.  The  history  of  this  branch  is  the  most  familiar  to 
Europeans,  being  much  interwoven  with  that  of  the  cru5ar 
ders  and  of  the  great  Sultan  Sala-ed-deen.  The  latter  va< 
several  times  in  danger  from  the  daggers  of  the  Assas&in^ 
The  Dai  al  Kebir  SInan,  a  man  who  had  a  reputation  for  s^ano 
tity,  sent  in  U  73  an  embassy  to  Almeric,  the  Christian  kin^ 
of  Jerusalem,  offering,  in  his  name  and  Uiat  of  his  people,  lo 
embrace  Christianity,  on  condition  that  the  Templarv  who 
were  their  neighbours,  should  remit  the  annual  tribute  of 
two  thousand  gold  ducats  which  they  had  imposed  oo  them, 
and  live  in  future  in  neace  and  good  neighbourhood  towarii 
them.  Almeric  was  aelighted  with  the  offer,  and  dicm^^iw^j 
the  envoy  with  honour.  The  envoy,  however,  on  his  return 
to  his  territory,  was  killed  by  a  pairty  of  Templars,  led  bt 
Graultier  du  Mesnil.  After  this  the  Assassins  resorted 
again  to  their  daggers,  which  they  had  laid  aside  for  many 
years.  Among  other  victims,  Conrad,  mazquis  of  T)re 
and  Montferrat,  was  murdered  by  two  fedavees  in  the 
market-place  of  Tyre,  1192.  The  reasons  for  this  murder, 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  Richard  of  England,  ha^e 
been  the  subject  of  along  controversy,  which  Von  Haamvi 
does  not  succeed  in  elucidating,  llie  Assassins  kepi  the 
Christians  of  Tripoli  in  perpetual  fear.  They  levied  ceo* 
tributions  on  the  Christian  princes  for  the  safety  of  the-.r 
lives ;  and  they  even  demanded  it  of  St  Loui^  kuie  vf 
France,  on  his  passing  through  Acre  on  his  return  ln>m 
the  Damietta  expedition.  Louis,  however,  indigna&Lly 
reftised.  At  last  the  Syrian  Assassins  were  conquered*  abd 
their  stronghold  taken,  by  Bibars,  the  Mamluke  Sultan  .<! 
Egypt,  fourteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  eaatera 
branch  by  the  Mongols.  Many,  however,  ^und  refufcv  i*: 
the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  became  mixed  with  the  V«xc«-d 
Koords ;  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  order  are  tielie^vd  u> 
linger  still  among  them.  (Hammer,  GescMchte  4tr  A^mz*- 
sinen ;  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  qf  Persia ;  and 
Wilken's  History  qfthe  Crusades,) 

ASSAULT  and  BATTERY.  An  assault  has  been  ccm- 
monly  defined  to  be  *  an  attempt  or  offer  with  force  a:  ' 
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fine  silver  contained  in  the  quantity  of  the  alloy  aubjeeted 
to  examination. 

The  assaying  of  gold  is  performed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
exactly  in  the  same  w%y  as  that  of  silver:  and  if  the  gold 
were  alloyed  only  with  copper,  the  process  would  be  as 
Bunple  as  that  of  silver  assaying.  Usually,  however,  gold 
contains  silver,  and  this  cannot  be  mt  rid  of  by  cupella- 
tion  ;  the  parting  process  is  therefore  nad  recourse  to :  this 
consists  in  dissolving  the  silver  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  the  gold  perfectly  pure,  unless  the  silver  is  so  small 
in  quantity  as  to  be  protected  by  the  gold  from  the  action  of 
the  acid,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  the  gold  alloy,  supposing  it  to  wei^h  twelve  grains, 
is  to  have  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  grams  of  pure  silver 
added  to  it,  and  to  be  cupelled  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
'grains  of  lead.  The  button  obtained  is  to  be  flattened  into  a 
plate  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  four  or  five  lines 
broad,  returned  to  the  furnace,  kept  for  some  time  at  a  red 
heat,  taken  out  and  suffered  to  cool,  and  rolled  up  about  the 
size  of  a  quill.  This  is  to  be  put  in  a  matrass  with  ab(hit 
three  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.25,  and 
heatod  on  a  sand-bath.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  the  silver 
is  dissolved,  and  the  rometi,  as  they  are  termed,  of  gold,  are 
left  of  a  dull-brown  colour,  and  without  any  metallic  appear- 
ance ;  these  are  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
heated  in  small  clay  crucibles  to  bright  redness.  The  pieces 
of  gold  having  thus  acquired  their  usual  appearance  and 
properties,  are  to  be  weighed,  the  absolute  loss  in  weight 
indicating  the  purity  of  the  alloy  subjected  to  trial. 

Iron  ores  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds :  the  impure  protocar* 
bonate,  commonly  called  the  argillaceous  iron  ore ;  the 
peroxide,  including  the  specular  and  haematite  iron  ores ;  the 
black,  or  magnetic  ore,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide.  The  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  that  which 
supplies  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  obtained  in  Britain  ; 
the  hfematite  occurs  in  north  Lancashire  and  many  other 
places ;  the  mines  of  Elba  )rield  the  specular  ore,  whilst  the 
Swedish  iron  is  obtained  principally  from  the  magnetic  ore. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  assaying  these 
ores,  but  the  principle  is  in  all  of  them  the  same  ;  it  is  that 
of  separating  the  oxygen  from  the  iron,  by  the  greater  affinity 
of  charcoal  for  that  element  at  high  temperatures.  The 
operation  of  the  charcoal  is  frequently  assisted  by  the  use 
of  a  flux  to  combine  with  the  earthy  matter,  and  to  convert 
it  into  such  a  glass  as  will  let  the  melted  metal  easily  fall 
through,  and  form,  on  cooling,  a  clean  button.  A  flux  com- 
posed of  lime  and  bottle  ^lass  has  been  used,  or  the  clay 
which  accompanies  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  to  be  burnt 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lime ;  200  grains  of  the 
powdered  ore  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  this 
flux  and  forty  grains  of  powdered  charcoal ;  the  mature, 
put  into  a  Cornish  and  Hessian  crucible,  is  to  be  heated  in 
a  wind-furnace  or  a  forge.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  appor- 
tion the  charcoal  exactly  to  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ore ; 
when  it  is  either  too  large  or  too  small,  the  product  of  iron 
is  deficient,  and  this  will  be  denoted  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  glass. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopfpcb'a  Britanmca, 
Mr.  Mushet  has  given  the  results  of  using  various  fluxes 
with  an  iron  ore  that  yielded  forty-six  per  rent,  of  the 
metal;  and  it  appears  that  the  following  mixture  of 
the  ore  and  substances,  all  of  course  reduced  to  powder, 
gave  the  largest  proportion  of  iron  :  ore  200  grains,  hme 
100,  borax  100,  charcoal  40,  ga^'e  91  of  metal ;  it  is  there- 
Ibre  evident  that  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  iron  remained  in 
the  glass. 

According  to  M.  Deseotils  (Ann,  de  CMmie,  t.  84,  p.  188), 
the  earthy  portion  of  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  frequently 
such  as  to  form  a  glass  without  adding  any  flux  whatever  to 
the  charcoal.  He  used  crucibles  lined  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  charcoal ;  and  thus,  among  many  other  assays,  with 
nearly  similar  results,  an  ore  which  was  found  by  analysis 
to  contain  about  thirty-seven  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of 
iron  yielded  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  the  glass 
was  of  excellent  quahty. 

Copper  oree,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  assaying 
them,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— those  that  contain 
sulphur,  and  those  that  do  not.  The  former  class  may  be 
fubdivided  into  such  as  also  contain  iron  pyrites,  arsenic, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  earthy 
matter;  and  such  as  are  composed  principally  of  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphureta  of  copper  and  iron,  with  but  small  por- 
tions»  if  any,  of  other  metallic  or  earthy  minerals. 


To  treat  the  first  ribdiviskm  of  the  sulphnreoilt  ores  (which 
constitute  at  least  f/9-lOOths  of  all  copper  otes  sold  in  Great 
Britain),  a  flux  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  following 
ingredients  in  the  under-mentioned  wei^^ts : — 

2  parts  •  Fluor  spar. 

1  ditto  .  .  Slaked  hmOr 

1  ditto  .  .  Borax, 

1  ditto  •  •  Red  argol  (impvie  tartar), 

i  ditto  .  •  Nitre, 

all  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed. 

The  sample  of  ore  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  take 
400*  grains  of  it,  and  calcine  it  in  a  Cornish  or  Hessian 
crucible,  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it  repeatedly  with  an  iron  rod  flattened  at 
the  end.  During  this  operation  the  ore  will  inerease  eonsi- 
derably  in  bulk,  and  it  should  never  be  continued  after  this 
begins  to  diminish.  Having  taken  out  the  crucible  in  order 
to  allow  it  to  cool,  fill  the  furnace  t  with  fii^  and  put  on  the 
cover  to  inerease  the  heat.  When  cool,  mix  the  ore,  without 
taking  it  out  of  the  crucible,  with  about  400  grains  of  the 
prepared  flux,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  mixture  with 
common  salt ;  introduce  it  into  the  flumaoe,  and  continue  it 
therein,  at  a  white  heat,  until  the  whole  is  well  melted« 
which  will  be  known  by  the  surlace  of  the  mass  aasumbip  a 
smooth  and  quiet  aspect.  If  the  furnace  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, this  will  generally  be  efiected  in  about  twenty  minntcv. 
Should  the  operator  have  reason  to  think  that  the  mixture 
in  the  crucible  has  not  melted  thin,  so  as  to  allow  the 
metallic  regulus  to  subside  through  the  slag,  be  may  pro- 
ject upon  it  a  mixture  of  a  scruple  each  of  nitre,  borax,  and 
argol ;  and  this  may  be  again  repeated  if  necessary,  addtnr. 
however,  ten  grains  of  flour  of  sulphur.  When  thoroughly 
melted,  pour  tne  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a  hemispheri- 
cal iron  mould,  p/eviously  warmed  and  greased ;  allow  it  to 
become  solid,  and  then  quench  it  in  water.  Separate  the 
button  of  regulus  from  the  slag  with  a  small  hammer ;  it 
ought  to  be  round  and  well  defined,  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  with  shades  of  blue,  or  else  bluish  white.  When  of 
the  former  colour,  it  contains  a  little  more  sulphur  than  the 
latter.  Should  the  button  of  regulus  exhibit  a  brilhant 
bluish-white  surface,  the  slag  should  be  re-melted  with  two 
drachms  of  red  argol,  and  a  scruple  each  of  slacked  hme 
and  sulphur,  which  will  give  a  small  bntton  of  regulus  to  be 
added  to  the  former.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  a 
button  of  regulus  with  a  nucleus  of  metallic  eopper  should 
always  be  rejected,  and  a  fresh  assay  oommenoed,  ealctning 
the  ore  less.  And  if,  when  the  slag  and  button  of  re6fttlu<» 
are  quenched  in  water,  it  renders  Uie  latter  immediately 
turbid,  and  of  a  dirty  orange-yellow  colour,  it  should  also 
be  rejected :  the  ore  in  this  case  also  having  been  too  much 
calcined,  or  too  large  a  quantity  of  nitre  usedL  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  regulus  does  not  collect  in  a  compeet  well- 
defined  button,  but  spreads  under  the  slag  a  oonsiderable 
way  up  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  of  a  dull-brawn  aspect, 
the  ore  has  not  been  suflicienily  calcined. 

The  regulus  must  now  be  calcined :  Ibr  whidi  puipose 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  expose  it  in  a  olean  cmdUe  to  a 
very  dull  red  heat,  constantly  stirring  it  As  the  operation 
proceeds,  the  heat  must  be  increased  and  the  atirrine  con- 
tinued, until  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated.  Espe- 
cial care  must  be  taken,  particularly  at  the  oommeooeraent  of 
the  operation,  to  prevent  the  regulns  from  clotting  or  stick- 
ing together,  which  is  caused  by  excess  of  heat  or  want  of 
stirring,  and  much  retards  the  operation.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  calcination  of  ores. 

The  crucible  having  been  removed  from  the  fhmaec^  and 
allowed  to  cool,  add  to  the  calcined  regulus  about  a  diachm 
each  of  borax  and  red  argol,  with  a  scruple  of  nitre,  oorcnne 
the  whole  with  common  salt.  Melt  the  mixture  well,  and 
pour  it  into  a  mould  as  before;  quench  it  in  water,  oM 
knock  oif  the  slag  (which  reserve)  from  the  metallic  Imtton. 
The  latter  is  now  termed  coarse  copper,  and  lequiiea  te  be 
refined  ;  for  which  purpose  return  the  emcible  to  the  fcr- 
nace,  putting  into  it  the  button  of  copper,  upon  whieh,  when 

*  The  wrigbt  nsed  hf  amyera  of  eoBper  ocw  it  400  iNjf  fmla^  auAfd 
100  (teehoieilly  called  eem(«),  which  is  auMiTided  down  to  oim,  aad  UmI  «c>«a 
to  one-eighth.  On  giving  a  buttoti  that  wHghi  ten  three-ei^tha  t»  «aU  tc 
prodtice  ten  thive-ctghtht  per  cent,  and  ao  «d.  The  averagv  of  all  tka  eepvrr 
ores  MBeltad  in  Great  Britain  is  aboai  elf  bt  and  a  half  per  cent. 

f  The  furnace  uaed  Ibr  aesaying  copper  ores  is  a  simple  air  fkraaee.  ab«al 
seven  inches  square  and  Ibarteea  inehn  deep,  ooaunttAieatlpg  vifH  a  rhimu^^ 
bv  a  lateral  fine  five  inches  wide  by  two  d«m.  The  tntA  Is  eoksv  Ivalwv  I* 
pieces  aboot  the  siia  of  walnata.  the  small  silied  ooL  Caniak  rmciUirs  mfw 
used,  and  require  neither  stand  nor  oorer,  being  kept  wHh  tttt  BOnth  ja»l 
above  the  sunhoe  of  the  AmI« 
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contaiRing  the  Syriac  text  and  a  Latin  translation,  was 
be^n  by  Ambamch,  another  learned  Maronite  living  at 
Rome,  and  better  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  being  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  his  death 
was  completed  by  Assemani.  This  work  is  much  esteemed, 
and  the  Latin  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  works  of  As- 
semani, who  was  more  skilled  in  the  Oriental  than  in  the 
Latin  language.— 3d.  Kalendaria  Ecdesus  universes^  in 
quibui  Sanctorum  nomina,  imagines,  /esii  diei,  Ecclesia- 
rum  Orieniia  ac  0cddentis,pr€emiw8  xmiu  cujusque  Eccle- 
sie&  ariginibus,  recensentur,  describuntur,  et  notis  tT/ttf /roit- 
tur,  six  volumes  quarto,  Rome,  1T55-7. — 4th.  BibUotheca 
Juris  Orimtatis  danomd  et  CiviUSt  four  volumes  quarto, 
Rome,  1762-4. 

Assemani  died  at  Rome  in  1 768,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
left  MSS.,  several  historical  dissertations,  and  other  fhig- 
ments,  on  the  Christian  population  of  the  antient  patriar- 
chate of  Antioch,  on  the  nation  of  the  Cents,  on  the  Nea- 
torians,  and  other  Eastern  sects,  &o.,  which  have  been  lately 
published  by  Monsignor  Mai.  In  his  lifetime  he  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  religion  of  the  ante- 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  which  he  appended  to  his  translation 
of  Benrahebo's  Chronicle.  Of  Assemani's  friend  Am- 
barach,  we  may  here  mention,  that  he  translated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin  the  work  of  Stephen,  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch, on  the  Origin  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Marouites. 
[See  Maronites.] 

ASSEMANI,  STEPHANUS  EVODIUS.  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  made  Bishop  of  Apamea,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  published  the 
following  works.  1 .  BibUothecee  Mediceo-LaurentiamB  et  Par 
latimc  codicum  MSS.  Orientalium  Catalogus,  two  volumes 
folio,  1742,  with  notes  by  Gori. — 2.  Acta  Sanctorum  Mar- 
iyrum  Orientalium  et  Occidentalium,  two  volumes  folio, 
Rome,  1 748.  To  this  work,  which  he  compiled  from  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican,  he  added  the  Acts  of  St  Simon,  called 
Stylite,  in  Chaldaic  and  Latin.  He  also  began  a  general 
catalogue  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  divided  into  three  classes, 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Latin,  Italian  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages, of  which,  however,  he  published  only  the  first  volume 
in  1 756 ;  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  his  chambers  having 
destroyed  his  papers.  Mai  has  continued  parts  of  this  ca- 
talogue in  his  Scriptorum  Veterum  nova  collectio,  of  which 
the  eighth  volume  has  been  lately  published.  Another 
member  of  the  same  family,  called  JoHeph  Louis  Assemani, 
published  the  Alexandrine  Missal,  with  the  liturgy  of  the 
various  churches  of  Egypt,  old  and  modern :  Misscie  Alex- 
andrinum  S.  Marci,  in  quo  eucharistite  liturgies  omnes 
antiauce  ac  recentes  Ecclesiarum  ^^gypti,  Grace,  Coptice, 
Araiice,  et  Syriace  exhibentur^  quarto,  Rome,  1 734 ;  and 
also  a  chronology  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Chaldea.  The  Asse- 
mani had  a  rich  collection  of  Arabic  and  Sjrriac  MSS., 
which  Clemens  XIII.  purchased  for  the  Vatican  Library. 
Monsignor  Mai  has  lately  given  catalogues  of  them.  The 
Syriac  MSS.  alone  are  202  in  number. 

ASSEMANI,  SIMONE.  grand  nephew  of  Joseph 
Simon,  and  like  him  bom  in  Syria,  came  to  Ital^,  and 
was  many  years  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  Padua.  He  published  several  works  in  Ita- 
lian and  in  Latin  on  Arabian  literature  and  history.  1.  Sag- 
gio  suW  origine,  culto,  letteratura  e  costund  degli  AraSi» 
avanti  il  pseudo  prof  eta  Maometto,  octavo,  Pad&a,  1767. — 
2.  Caialogo  dei  codici  MSS.  Orientali  nella  biblioteca  Na- 
fiiana,  quarto,  Padua,  1787-8.  To  this  catalogue  he  added 
extracts  fkom  some  of  the  works  registered  in  it,  such  as  the 
lives  of  several  phUosophera  and  a  series  of  the  Persian, 
Arabian,  and  Turkish  monarchs,  and  also  illustrations  of 
the  Cufic  coins  and  other  antiquities  existing  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  same  familv  of  Nani. — 3.  Glooua  Cotlestie, 
Cii/lco-Arabicus,  quarto,  Padua,  1790,  being  a  description 
of  the  celestial  globe  in  the  Borgia  museum  at  VeUetri, 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  astronomy  of  the  Arabs.  It  was 
tiiis  Assemani  who  first  exposed  the  imposture  of  the  Mal- 
tese Vella,  who  pretended  to  have  found,  in  an  Arabic  MS. 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Martino  at  Palermo,  a  diplomatic  code 
of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  Vella  made  a  translation  of  it, 
and  published  it  at  Palermo  in  1 789.  {Codice  Diplomatico 
di  Sidlia  sotto  il  Govemo  degli  Arabia  5  vols.  4to.  Palermo, 
1 789-92.)  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
Assemani,  to  whom  some  of  the  proof  sheets  had  been 
sent,  pronounced  the  text  to  be  unintelligible,  except  some 
lines  which  were  Maltese  instead  of  Arabic  At  last  Joseph 
Bager  waa  sent  ior  from  Vienna  to  Palermo,  and  he  having 


examined  the  MS.  found  it  contained  a  namtiv*  -of  tb* 
life  of  Mohammed,  much  iatemlated  with  Maltiae  word% 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  original  text 
unintelligible.  Vella*8  imposture  being  now  made  clear* 
he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  iCeearotti  Opere^  vo- 
lume xviii. ;  Bmdgruben  dee  Orients^  vdume  L ;  and  aUo 
AUgemeinen  LUerariichen  Anzeigen  for  1 795.) 

ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL,  OF  SCOTLAND.  [Se« 
6XNBRA.L  Assembly.] 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL.     [See  Natuuul  A«- 

8Elf  BLY  1 

ASS£!MBLY  OF  DIVINES.     [See  Wsstmixstu 

ASSENT,  ROYAL.  When  a  bill  has  nasaed  through 
all  its  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliamert.  If  it  is  a  bdl  of 
supply,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  hSi  of  course  originated ; 
but  if  not  a  bill  of  supply,  it  remains  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  royal  assent  is  always  given  in  the  House  of  lArda.  the 
Commons,  however,  being  also  present  at  the  bar.  to  vhich 
they  are  summoned  by  the  Black  Rod.  The  king  may 
either  be  present  in  person,  or  may  signify  his  assent  br 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  signed  with  his  han^ 
and  communicated  to  the  two  houses  by  commissioneca. 
Power  to  do  this  is  given  by  the  33d  Heniv  VIIL  chap.  21. 
The  commissioners  are  usually  three  or  lour  of  the  great 
ofiicers  of  state.  They  take  their  seats,  attired  in  a  peculiar 
costume,  on  a  bench  placed  between  the  woolsack  and  the 
throne.  When  the  kmg  comes  down  in  person,  he  is  seated 
on  the  throne  robed  and  crowned.  The  bills  that  have  beco 
left  in  the  House  of  Lords  lie  on  the  table ;  the  bills  of  sup- 
ply are  brought  up  from  the  Commons  by  the  Speaker,  who. 
in  presenting  them,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  aession,  is 
accustomed  to  accompany  the  act  with  a  short  speech.  In 
these  addresses  it  is  usual  to  recommend  that  the  mocev 
which  has  been  so  liberally  supplied  by  his  magesty*s  faithful 
Commons  should  be  judiciouslv  and  economically  expended; 
and  a  considerable  sensation  nas  been  sometimes  made  by 
the  emphasis  and  solemnity  with  which  this  advice  has  been 
enforced  upon  the  royal  ear.  The  royal  assent  to  each  l»iU 
is  announced  by  the  clerk  of  parliament  Having  read  the 
title,  he  says,  if  it  is  a  bill  of  supply,  *  Le  roi  remercie  am 
loyal  eubjecte,  accepts  leur  benevdence,  et  ainsi  le  veut  f 
if  any  other  public  bill,  *  Le  roi  le  veut  ;*  if  a  private  bdt 
*  Soil  fait  comme  il  est  desiri.*  What  is  caJled  an  act 
of  grace,  that  is,  an  act  by  which  the  royal  &vour  or 
bounty  is  extended  to  any  party,  must  be  signed  by  Lis 
majesty  before  it  is  laid  before  parliament,  where  it  is  only 
read  once  in  each  house,  and  where,  although  it  may  be 
rejected,  it  cannot  be  amended.  To  such  an  act  there  is  no 
further  expression  of  the  royal  assent,  but,  having  read  its 
title,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  says,  'Les  Pr slats,  Seigneurt, 
et  Commons,  en  lejaresent  parliament  assembles^  au  nom  de 
touts  vos  autres  subjects,  remercieni  tree  humbiement  totre 
majesty,  et  prient  a  Jheu  voiu  donner  en  sanU  botu  vis  si 
longue,' 

When  the  royal  assent  is  refused  to  a  biB,  the  Ibrm  of 
announcement  is  Le  roi  savisera.  It  is  probable  that  in 
former  times  these  words  were  intended  to  mean  what  they 
express,  namely,  that  the  king  would  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  merely  postponed  his  decision  for  tne 
present.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  the  rejection  by 
the  crown  of  any  bill,  certainly  not  of  any  public  bill,  which 
had  passed  through  parliament,  for  many  years.  It  is  com- 
monly stated,  even  in  books  of  good  authority  (for  instance, 
in  so  respectable  a  work  as  Chitty*s  edition  of  Blackstone), 
that  the  last  instance  was  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for  trien- 
nial parliaments  by  William  III.  in  1693.  Tindal,  in  his 
continuation  of  Rapin,  says, '  The  king  let  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  for  some  time,  so  that  men*s  eyes  and  exncctatioDa 
were  much  fixed  on  the  issue  of  it ;  but  in  oofnclusion  be 
refused-  to  pass  it,  so  the  session  ended  in  an  ill  humour. 
The  rejecting  a  bill,  though  an  unciuestionable  right  of  the 
crown,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  houses  are 
apt  to  think  it  a  hardship  when  there  is  a  bill  denied.'  But 
another  instance  oocurred  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  which  was  more  remarkable,  in  consequence  of  tu 
being  followed  by  cert^n  proceedings  in  parliament,  which 
was  sitting  at  the  time.  This  was  the  reaction  of  the  bill 
commonly  called  the  Place  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
exclude  all  holders  of  offices  of  trust  and  profit  under  the 
crown  from  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  preaented  to 
the  king  along  with  the  land-tax  bill;  md  the  day  after  he 
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of  the  petty  pHnees  of  South  Wales,  who  had  occasiondly 
persecuted  their  archbishop.  They,  however,  requested 
Asser  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  let  him  reside  quarterly 
at  court  and  at  St,  David's,  rather  than  that  he  should 
remain  absent  six  months  together. 

When  he  came  back,  he  found  the  king  at  a  place  called 
Leonaford,  who  received  him  with  ever  j[  mark  of  distinction, 
and  with  whom  he  remained  at  once  eight  months,  reading 
with  him  such  books  as  the  king  possessed.  (Ibid,  p.  50.) 
Asser  states  that,  on  the  Christmas  eve  following,  the  king 
presented  him  with  the  monasteries  of  AmgresDyri  (sup- 
posed to  be  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire),  and  Banuwille  (Ban- 
well,  in  Somersetshire),  together  with  a  silk  pall  of  great 
Value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a  strong  man  was  able  to 
carry ;  adding,  that  these  were  small  things,  and  that 
hereafter  he  »iould  have  greater^  In  a  short  time  Asser 
had  the  church  of  Exeter  bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  bishopric  of  Sberbum,  which,  however,  he 
quitted,  according  to  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,  in  883,  though  he  always  retained  tbe 
title.  Thenceforward  he  constantly  attended  the  court,  in 
the  manner  before  stipulated,  and  is  named  as  a  person  in 
whom  he  had  particular  confidence,  by  King  Alfred  in  his 
will,  which  must  have  been  made  some  time  in  or  before 
885,  since  mention  is  there  made  of  Esna,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  died  that  year.  He  bequeathed  to  Asser  one 
hundred  mancuses.  {Will  of  K.  A^r.  publ.  at  Oxf.  p.  20.) 
Asser  is  also  mentioned  by  King  Alfred  in  the  epistle  pre- 
yed to  his  translation  of  Gregory's  '  Pastorale t'  addressed 
to  Wlfsig,  bishop  of  London ;  and  there  the  king  does  not 
call  him  bishop  of  Sherburn,  but  minum  bijcepe,  '  my 
bishop;*  acknowledging  the  help  received  from  him  and 
others  in  that  translation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  near  resemblance  which  fiiC 
genius  of  Asser  bore  to  that  of  the  king  which  gained  him 
so  much  of  Alfred's  confidence ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  Asser  drew  up  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  which  we  still  have,  and  which  he  dedicated  and 
presented  to  the  king  in  the  year  893.  In  this  work  we 
have  a  vei^  reniarkable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
kitig  and  Asser  passed  their  time  together. 

Asser  says  that,  one  day  (it  was  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin), 
having  cited  in  conversation  a  passage  from  a  particular 
author,  the  king  was  pleased  with  it,  and  would  have  him 
write  it  down  in  the  margin  of  a  book  which  he  carried 
in  his  bosom :  but  Asser  finding  no  room  to  write  it  there, 
and  yet  being  desirous  to  grat%  his  master,  asked  Alfred 
whether  he  should  not  provide  a  few  leaves,  on  which  to  set 
down  such  remarkable  things  as  occurred  either  in  reading 
or  conversation.  The  king  was  delighted  with  this  hint, 
and  directed  Asser,  without  delay,  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Pursuing  this  method  constantly,  their  collection  began  to 
swell,  till  at  length  it  became  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
psalter ;  and  this  was  what  the  King  called  his  '  Hand- 
lx>ok,*  or  '  Manual.* 

Asser  appears  to  have  continued  at  court  during  the 
rest  of  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  probably  several  years  after ; 
but  where  or  when  he  died  is  doubtful.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle positively  fixes  the  time  to  the  year  910. 

The  preferments  and  the  works  of  Asser  have  both  been 
subjects  of  controversy.    The  writer  of  his  hfe  in  the  Bio- 

fraMa  Britannica  asserts  him  to  have  been  archbishop  of 
t.  David's  (Kippis's  edit.  i.  410),  which  is  much  disputed. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Asser  the  monk,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  a  reader  in  the  public  schools  at  Oxford  (Harpsfield, 
Hist.  Eccles,  161),  if  such  a  person  did  exist,  was  ti,  difierent 
person  from  the  bishop  of  Sherburn. 

Bale  and  Pits  ^l\e  the  titles  of  six  works  ascribed  to 
our  Asser.  One  is,  of  course,  •  The  Life  of  Alfred :  *  the 
others  are,  1.  *  A  Commentary  on  Boethius;'  2.  *  Annales 
Britanniss ; '  3.  '  Aurearum  Sententiarum  Enchiridion ;  * 
4.  •  A  Book  of  Homilies  ;'  5.  *  A  Volume  of  Letters.'  The 
Commentary  on  Boethius  probably  means  nothing  more 
than  his  explanation  of  that  author  to  King  Alfred  when 
the  king  made  his  Saxon  translation.  The  Annales  were 
published  by  Oale  in  his  Script,  xv.  at  Oxford  in  1691, 
but  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  pseudo- Asser.  The 
Enchiridion  is,  beyond  question,  Alfred's  Manual  already 
noticed.  The  existence  of  the  two  last  works,  the  Homilies 
and  Letters,  is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  Many 
other  works  (but  without  specification)  are  said  by  Bale 
«nd  Pits  to  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Asser. 

The  '  Annales  Rerum  Gestarum  ^Ifrtdi  Magni '  were 


first  published  by  Afth1»hop  Ferksr.  at  Am  ekdof  Wsl* 
singham  8  History,  foL  Lend.  1574,  and  reprinted  by  Camden 
in  his  Anfflia,  Norfnanmca,  &c*  fol.  Francof.  1603.  Thejr 
were  agam  reprinted  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume  atOzlord* 
by  FrancU  Wiser  in  1 772 :  the  best  edition^ 

The  celebrated  manuscript  of  Aseer«  formeriy  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  marked  Otho  A.  zii»  was  buint  in  tbe 
fire  at  Westminster  in  1731. 

(See  the  'Annales,  published  by  Wise;  Tsnnor** 
BibUotheca  Brttannioo-Htbem,  p.  53 ;  Biogr.  Brit,  art* 
Ayserius ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.) 

ASSESSMENT  OF  TAXES.    [See  Taxxs.] 

ASSESSMENT  OF  DAMAGES  Ukes  place  oo  a 
writ  of  inquiry  before  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy^  and  a  jury 
of  the  county  where  an  action  is  laid*  in  cases  where  the 
defendant  suffers  judgment  by  default,  instead  of  pleading 
and  joining  issue  in  the  action.  In  such  cases,  the  defend* 
ant  having  admitted  a  liability  to  some  extent*  the  only 
question  is  as  to  the  amount;  and  the  jury  are  suninx>n«d 
merely  to  enquire  into  and  assess  the  damages*  and  not  sa 
on  trials  where  issue  is  joined  to  try  the  issue  as  well  as  to 
assess  the  damages  (Um  ad  triandum  quam  ad  inqmrtn- 
dum).  Such  assessment  is  subject  to  be  set  aside  on  motion 
before  the  court  where  the  action  is  brought,  in  case  the  jwy 
are  improperly  returned,  or  the  sheriff  lus  misdirected  thesn 
in  point  of  law,  or  the  damages  are  excessive.  [See  ^Xu^l 
or  Inquiry. — Damaobs.1 

ASSETS  (from  the  Norman  French  assetg,  luiBcient) 
is  the  real  and  personal  property  of  a  party  deoeased»  which, 
either  in  the  hands  of  his  heir  or  devisee,  or  of  his  executor 
or  administrator,  is  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  his  debts 
and  legacies.  Assets  are  either  personal  or  reaL  Tbe 
former,  embracing  goods*  chattels^  debts,  &c  devolve  on 
the  executor  or  administrator;  and  the  latter  (including 
all  real  estate)  descend  to  hi»  heir-at-law,  or  are  deviaea 
to  his  devisee.  Assets  are  also  distinipiishable  into  legale  or 
such  as  render  the  executor  or  heir  luible  to  a  suit  at  com* 
mon  law  on  the  part  of  a  creditor :  and  equitable,  or  such 
as  can  only  be  rendered  available  by  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
equity,  and  are  subject  to  distribution  and  marshalling 
amonff  creditors  and  legatees,  according  to  the  peculiar 
equitable  rules  of  that  court. 

1  St  As  to  personal  legal  assets.  These  include  all  goods, 
chattels,  and  moveables,  which  belonged  to  the  deceased  in 
action  or  possession  at  the  time  of  nis  death,  and  which 
actually  oome  to  the  executor*s  or  administrator's  hands; 
and  also  all  thin^  which  come  to  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators at  any  time  in  lieu  of  them.  Thus,  a  lease  made 
to  executors,  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant  to  grant  a  lea«e  to 
the  testator  in  his  life ;  goods  delivered  to  executors  under  a 
contract  to  deliver  them  to  a  testator ;  damages  recovered 
by  an  executor  for  breach  of  a  contract  made  with  the  tes. 
tator,  are  personal  legal  assets.  So  the  young  of  sheep  or 
cattle  of  the  testator  bom  after  his  death ;  the  profits  made 
by  his  executor  in  carrying  on  his  trade ;  the  value  of  hia 
mortgaged  chattels,  redeemed  by  the  executor  after  his 
death,  are  assets  of  this  description. 

The  locality  of  the  property,  in  general,  does  not  affect 
the  question  whether  it  is  assets  or  not ;  it  being  a  maxim 
that  *  assets  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  assets  in  every 
part  of  the  world.*  Therefore,  stock  in  foreign  iunds,  or  a 
leasehold  for  years  in  Ireland,  must,  in  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  assets  in  this  country,  be  sold  by  the  executor  to  satisfy 
the  creditors.  By  the  5th  Geo.  IL  c.  7.  s.  4,  houses  lands, 
negroes,  &c.  in  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  are  ren- 
dered personal  assets,  devolving  on  the  executor  for  satis- 
faction of  debts.  And  the  9th  Greo.  IV.  o.  33,  has  produced 
the  same  operation  on  all  real  estates  of  British  subjects  (not 
being  Mohammedans  or  Gentoos),  situate  in  India  within 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  British  supreme  courts  at  Fort 
William  (Calcutta),  Fort  St.  Greorge  (Madras),  and  Bcmbay. 

As  the  law  protects  an  executor  or  administrator  hsxn 
any  personal  charge  so  long  as  he  acts  rightfully,  the  assets 
whicn  render  him  chargeable  to  a  creditor  are,  of  course, 
only  such  as  come  to  nis  hands,  and  not  necessarily  all 
those  of  which  the  deceased  may  die  possessed.  It  was 
said  by  Wentworth,  a  considerable  authority  on  this  sub- 
lect,  that  if  the  testator  at  his  death  has  sheep  in  Cumber* 
land,  bullocks  in  Wales,  fat  oxen  in  Bucks,  money,  house- 
hold stuff,  and  plate  in  London,  and  the  executor  dwells  at 
Coventry,  viz.  fiir  from  all  these  places,  the  executor  has 
such  an  actual  possession  immediately  on  tiie  teatator's 
death,  that  he  may  maintain  trespass  against  any  ona 
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Mode  of  eKpYessioB  in  a  will  requisite  to  operate  this  efbot, 
the  cases  have  been  very  numerous  and  contradictory,  and 
evidence  dehors  the  will  has  been,  in  some  of  them  (as  it  is 
Bow  held,  improperly),  resorted  to^  In  earlier  cases  it  was 
held  that  express  words  were  requisite ;  but  it  is  now  settled 
that  the  personal  assets  will  be  exempted,  if  there  appear, 
from  the  whole  testamentary  disposition  taken  together, 
■ufficient  to  convince  9^  judicial  mind  that  the  testator  meant 
not  merely  to  eharge  the  real  estate,  but  so  to  charge  it  as  to 
exempt  the  personalty. 

MarshaiHnf  assets  is  that  operation  by  a  court  of  equity, 
by  which  claimants  entitled  to  claim  against  both  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  are  compelled  so  to 
elect  as  not  to  (fefeat  the  claim  of  other  claimants  who  have 
OHly  one  of  these  fhnds  to  resort  to.  It  is  a  general  rule 
of  equity  that  if  A.  have  two  funds  to  resort  to  for  his 
debt,  B.,  having*  a  claim  on  only  one  of  those  fhnds,  may 
compel  A.  to  have  recourse  to  the  other,  provided  it  be 
noeessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  both.  The  doctrine  and 
praetioe  of  marshalling  assets  as  between  creditors  by  sim* 
pie  ctmtrtBct  and  creditors  by  specialty,  seems  to  be  in  a 
great  deg^ree  superseded  by  the  effect  of  the  late  statute 
3  and  4  Wfll.  IV.  e.  104  (before  stated),  by  which  the  former 
have  acquired  a  claim  against  the  freehold  and  copyhold  as 
well  as  against  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased  debtor. 
But  &e  same  rule  of  equity  exists  also  in  fo.veur  of  legatees, 
and  therefore  if  a  creditor  by  bond,  in  which  the  heir  is  named, 
exhaust  the  personal  estate  instead  of  resorting  to  the  heir, 
M  as  to  leave  nothing  for  payment  of  legacies,  a  legatee 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  such  bond  creditor  against  the 
real  assets  descended  to  the  heir.  But  if  the  real  estate 
were  devised  to  a  stranger,  it  would  be  otherwise,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  not  be  equitable  that  a  general  legatee  (nor  as 
$t  seems  a  specific  legatee)  should  obtain  his  legacy  by 
tiirowing  the  specially  debts  upon  the  specific  devisee  of  the 
land.  The  principle  of  course  applies  as  between  a  legatee 
and  a  simple  contract  creditor,  where  the  latter  has  a  claim 
upon  the  real  assets,  which  the  former  has  not ;  as  where 
the  testator's  estate  is  genemlly  devised  charged  with  debts 
Kut  not  with  legacies.  [See  Exkcutors,  Legacies, 
Wills  aivd  Testaments  ;  and  see  Williams  s  Treatise  en 
the  JxoD  of  Executors  and  Administrators;  Bacon's  Abridg- 
ment (7th  ed.),  tit.  Executors  and  Administrators,  Legacies, 
Mortgaged 

ASSIDIANS  (UnVn  Chasidim  'Andahu  I  Maccab. 

.  .  -: 

▼ii.  Id.  ChasSdiier,  the  pious)*  from  the  root  TDTTi  or  rather 

from  HDrti  A  term  used  to  denote  either  a  very  good  or  a 

very  bad  action,  but  more  frequently  the  former.  It  was  a 
name  given  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
and  the  beUef  of  their  ancestors*  against  the  attempts  of  An- 
tiochus  Bpiphanes  and  his  successors  to  force  the  Jews  into 
idolatry.  The  Assidians,  or  Chasidim,  of  ^ose  days,  found  a 
kader  in  Mattathiaa,  who  gave  the  signal  for  armed  resist- 
ance against  the  Syrian  tyrants,  by  killing  the  commander 
of  the  kings  troops  at  the  idolatrous  altar  in  Modeim,  near 
Joppa.  Mattathias  headed  the  Chasidim  during  four  years 
against  the  Greeoomania  of  those  days.  These  four  years 
are  not  included  by  Josephus  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  he  commences  from 


the  time  at  which  Judas  Macoabi  assumed  the  chief  command.    orvJ^AATor  t^^tiV 
Later  Jews  called  those  persons  Chasidim  who  secluded  '  teactier. 

themselves  from  worldly  occupations  and  pleasures  to 
devote  their  life  solely  to  religious  exercises  and  bodily 
chastisements,  in  the  hope  either  of  expiating  their  own 
sins  or  those  of  others,  or  of  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  These  Chasidim  studied  the  kabalah,  and  en- 
deavoured by  their  mortification  of  the  flesh  to  abstract  the 
spirit  from  the  body,  and  thus  have  liberty  to  enter  into 
communion  with  God  and  angels.  They  fasted  frequently, 
and  asserted  that  they  had  visions. 

Solomon  Maimon  informs  his  readers  in  his  Aiemoirs 
(Berlin,  1792),  that  some  of  the  Chasidim  died  in  conse- 
quence of  their  austerities,  and  that  others  became  de- 
ranged ;  he  also  states  that  not  a  few  rendered  their  spiritual 
profession  subservient  to  their  temporal  aggrandisement. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  sect  of 
GhasicUm  arose,  who  invented  a  more  comfortable  method  of 
aacetic  practice.  They  taught  that  the  union  of  man  with  God 
was  effected  by  contemplation,  and  that  in  order  to  fix  the 
mind  on  (3od  it  is  necessary  to  quicken  sensation  by  the 
enjoyment  of  permitted  indulgences.    They  asserted  Chat 


mortiflcatwn  of  the  flesh  distuihs  that  mental  tranquniiCy 
which  is  necessary  for  the  oontempkatkm  of  €3od.  These 
Chasidim  considered  that  union  with  God  snhsiiits  in  oommon 
religionistB  only  during  seasons  of  prayer*  and  they  taught 
that  prayer  should  be  performed  with  the  greatest  exertioD 
and  ooncentration  of  tne  mental  focuUies«  tn  order  te  unite 
the  praying  spirit  so  intimately  with  Oo6.  as  to  obtain  power 
over  all  sublunary  and  celestial  beings*  and  thus  to  realise 
all  desires.    The  tsadik  is  always  in  communion  with  Ood. 

After  this  sect  became  numerous,  some  of  its  inemben 
were  considered  representatives  of  God,  and  their  words  re- 
garded as  oracles.  The  influence  of  these  reprcecntaHreg 
was  based  solely  upon  their  appearanoe  of  sanctiiy,  and  not 
upon  their  mental  superiority.  They  thenfbre  endeavoured 
to  bring  science  into  disrepute. 

The  history  of  the  modem  Chasidim  is  briefly  this :  Isra^ 
Baalschem,  t.  0.  Dtf^^!)^   ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  name^  4, «, 

Btovoybf,  T%eurgos,  whom  Maimon  eironeouslv  calls  Joel, 
lived  A.O.  1740,  in  the  town  of  Vlussy,  in  the  circle  of 
Czarkow,  in  Poland.  His  partizans  assert  that  h»  birth  was 
predicted  to  his  fltther  by  the  prophet  El^ah,  and  that  hia 
mother  was  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  hicth* 
and  his  father  still  more  advanced  in  years.  While  yet  in 
his  youth  they  relate  that  he  overcame  some  evil  spirits,  or 
demons.  Baalschem  went  afterwards  to  Medsiboae  in  Po- 
dolia,  whence  he  propagated  his  doctrineSi  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  volume  written  by  himself  and  edited  by  hia 
grandson  under  the  title  ni^TDSl  ^dD*  His  testament  baa 
been  published  under  the  title  VIIH  J1M12K*  His  birth  and 
miracles  are  described  by  hia  disciple  R.  Bar  Lines,  in  « 
volume  entitled  tOtdiron  ^\W^  Ths  HakHaH^ms  qfBesAl. 
The  fifth  edition  was  published  A.D.  1816.  Theword  D^OO* 
Besht,  is  formed  from  the  initials  of  SHQ  Dltf  7^^*  tks  Losd 
0/ the  good  name,  er,  Me  Lord  of  the  name  qf  Uod. 

From  the  word  Besht,  the  modem  Chasidim  have  been 
called  Beshtians.  The  orthodox  rabbins  opposed  in  vain 
the  spread  of  the  Chasidim,  or  Beshtians,  hy  anathena  and 
excommunications*  Baakehem  based  his  doctrines  upon 
the  eabalistio  book  of  Zohar  "IHTt  reeommending  a  con- 
templative, inaotive  tife,  and  frequent  bathing  in  spring 
water. 

The  Beshttans  soon  spread  over  Wallace,  Moldavia, 
Hungary,  and  GalUzia,  but  their  principles  were  not  ad* 
nittflNi  among  ttie  Jews  in  Germany,  FVance,  and  Italy* 
This  sect  a  k>ng  time  concealed  their  doctrines  and  pro* 
pagated  their  opinions  rather  by  manuscript  copies  of  their 
writings  than  by  printed  publications ;  but  since  18  i  7  they 
hare  printed  and  circulated  more  than  twenty-five  different 
volumes. 

After  the  death  of  Baalschem,  A.D.  1760,  R.  BiSr  of  Madf^ 
stcy,  R  Mendel  Przemislaw,  and  R.  Melash  of  Lyzanr, 
endeavoured  to  govern  the  sect ;  not  as  combined  triuinvir?, 
but  by  each  assuming  the  government  of  his  own  eiirle, 
under  the  title  of  p^  tsadik,  Just  or  pious.    The  title  of 

pn^  was  formerly  applied  to  Baalschem  by  way  of  divine- 

tion,  but  after  his  death  each  of  his  three  most  dtstin* 
guished  disciples  endeavoured  by  its  assumption  to  vindicate 
his  own  prerogative  of  conversing  with  spirits.  In  oonrer- 
sation  the  disciples  of  Baalschem  are  satisfied  with  the  tit^ 


At  the  present  time  every  shrewd  individttal«  well  read  in 
the  Talmud  and  in  cabalistical  writers,  may  by  hypocrisy 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a  pH^ti  ®^en  if  his  morals  are  su»> 
pected.  But  the  descendants  of  Besht  have  more  facility  in 
obtaining  this  dignity,  becauso  they  are  a  kind  of  herpditxry 
nobility  among  the  fieshtians,  the  richest  of  whom  fiw^l  them- 
selves  honoured  by  a  degree  of  affinity  with  a  pTHSt  tsadik. 
Besht  himself  taught  in  bis  jl^*1Dn  ^V  that  bv  honouring 
the  descendants  of  the  tsadik  men  might  in<luoc  God  to 
send  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  son  of  a  tsadik  is  sanctified 
from  his  conception  by  the  holy  thoughts  of  his  father,  and 
may  be  called  a  son  of  God  and  ^bOTl  QSf\l» 

The  tsadik  has  no  certain  salary,  but  is  supported  by 
voluntary  gifts,  for  which  he  grants  hia  advice  to  the 
chasidim  in  all  transactions  of  life.  In  case  that  hia  ad  rice 
seems  to  be  unproductive  of  ^ood,  the  cause  is  thought  tu 
be  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  receiver,  and  not  in  the  mappro 
priateness  of  the  counsel. 

The  doctrines  of  the  chaaidim  may  be  elassed  under  the 
following  three  heads :— - 
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botb  hy  fitetious  violence  and  open  insurrection,  refused  at 
this  time  to  regulate  prices  by  law.  (Tbien,  toI.  iii.  p.  31 1-7.) 
Prices,  however,  as  was  natural,  still  continued  to  rise; 
and  although  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be 
had,  their  value,  as  represented  in  the  depreciated  paper 
currency,  had  been  nearly  doubled :  tlie  washerwomen  of 
Paris  came  to  the  Convention,  to  complain  that  the  price 
of  soap,  which  had  formerly  been  fourteen  sous,  had  now 
risen  to  thirty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour 
had  not  risen  in  a  corresponding  degree  (see  Senior  on  Some 
Effects  of  Government  Paper,  p.  81) :    so  that  the  evils 
arising  from  the  depreciation  of  tne  assignats  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  poverty  and  Scarcity  which  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  consequent  on  the  troubles  and 
insecurity  of  a  revolution.    The  labouring  classes  aocused 
the  rich,  the  engrossers,  and  the  aristocrats,  of  the  evils 
which  they  wjpre  suffering,  and  demanded  the  imposition  of 
a  maximum  of  prices.     Not  only  however  in  the  Con- 
vention did  the  most  violent   democrats    declare   loudly 
against  a  maximum,  but  even  in  the  more  popular  assembly 
of  the  commune,  and  the  still  more  democratic  club  of  the 
jacobins,  was  this  measure  condemned,  frequently  amidst 
the  yells  and  hisses  of  the  galleries.    As  the  Convention 
refused  to  give  way,  Marat,  in  his  newspaper,  recommended 
the  pillage  of  the  shops  as  a  means  of  lowering  prices:  a 
measure  immediately  adopted  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  who 
began  by  insisting  to  have  goods  at  certain  fixed  prices, 
and  ended  by  taking  the  goods  without  paying  for  them. 
(Thiers,  vol.  iv.  p.  38-52.)    These  and  other  tumults  were 
however  appeased,  partly  by  the  interference  of  the  military, 
and  partly  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  authorities : 
but  the  evil  still  Went  on  increasing ;  corn  diminished  in 
quantity  and  increased  in  price;   the  national  lands,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  title  and  the  instability 
of  the  government,  were  not  sold,  and  thus  the  number  of 
-assignats  was  not  contracted,  and  they  were  continually 
more  and  more  depreciated. 

At  length  the  Convention,  thinking  that  the  depreciation 
might  be  stopped  by  laws,  made  it  penal  to  exchange  coin 
for  paper,  or  to  agree  to  give  a  higher  price  if  reckoned  in 
paper  than  if  reckoned  in  coin.  Still  the  over-issue  had  its 
natural  effects :  in  June,  1 793,  one  franc  in  silver  was  worth 
three  francs  in  paper ;  in  August  it  was  worth  six.  Prices 
rose  still  higher :  all  creditors,  annuitants,  and  mortgagees 
were  defrauded  of  five-sixths  of  their  legal  rights ;  and  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  were  equal  in  value  only  to  a  part  of 
their  former  earnings.  The  Convention,  unable  any  longer 
to  resist,  in  May,  1 793,  passed  a  decree  which  compelled  all 
farmers  to  declare  the  quantity  of  com  in  their  possession,  to 
take  it  to  the  markets,  and  sell  it  there  only,  at  a  price  to  be 
4xed  by  each  commune,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  first  four 
months  of  1793.  No  one  was  to  buy  more  com  than  would 
suffice  for  a  month's  consumption,  and  an  infraction  of  the 
law  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  property  bought  and 
a  fine  of  300  to  1000  francs.  The  truth  of  the  declaration 
might  be  ascertained  bv  domiciliary  visits.  The  commune 
of  Paris  also  regulated  the  selling  of  bread ;  no  person 
could  receive  brewl  at  a  baker's  shop  without  a  certificate 
obtained  from  a  revolutionary  committee,  and  the  quantity 
was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  familv.  A  rope  was 
moreover  fixed  to  the  door  of  each  baker's  snop,  so  that  as 
the  purchasers  successively  came,  they  might  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  De  served  in  their  iust  order.  Many  people  in  this 
way  waited  during  the  whole  night :  but  the  tumults  and 
disturbances  were  so  great  that  they  could  often  only  be 
appeased  by  force,  nor  were  they  at  all  diminished  by  a 
regulation,  that  the  last  comers  should  be  served  first.  A 
fltmilar  maximum  of  prices  was  soon  established  for  all 
other  necessaries,  such  as  meat,  wine,  vegetables,  wood, 
■alt,  leather,  Unen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  8ce. ;  and  any 
person  who  refused  to  sell  them  at  the  legal  price  was 
punished  with  death.  Other  measures  were  added  to  lower 
the  prices  of  commodities.  Every  dealer  was  compelled  to 
declare  the  amoimt  of  his  stock ;  and  any  one  who  gave  up 
trade,  after  having  been  engaged  in  it  for  a  year,  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  suspected  person.  A  new  method  of  regulating 
prices  was  likewise  devised,  by  which  a  fixed  sum  was  as- 
sumed for  the  cost  of  production,  and  certain  percentages 
were  added  for  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  for  the  profit  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  excessive  issue  of 
paper  had  likewise  produced  its  natural  consequence,  over 
■peculation,  even  in  times  so  unfavourable  for  commercial 
undertakings.    Numerous  companies  were  established,  of 


which  the  shares  soon  rose  to  more  than  douUs  or  tvsbto 
their  original  value.  These  shares  being  tnnsfiBrable, 
served  in  some  measure  as  a  paper-curieney ;  npm  whieh, 
the  Convention  thinking  that  they  contributed  still  further 
to  discredit  the  assignats,  suppressed  sU  companies  whose 
shares  were  transferable  or  negooiable.  The  povar  of  esta- 
blishing such  companies  was  nsorved  to  the  govenunent 
alone. 

In  August,  1 793,  there  were  in  ciKiilatioii3776  mi&ioDS  of 
assignats ;  and  by  a  fi>rced  loan  of  1000  millions  and  by  ibo 
collection  of  a  year's  taxes,  this  amount  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  less  than  two-thirds:  the  confidence  moioo««r 
inspired  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  republic  against  its 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies  tended  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  securities  on  which  the  paper*money  ultimately  reposed : 
so  that  towards  the  end  of  1 793  the  assignats  are  stated  to 
have  been  at  par.  This  effect  is  attributed  by  M.  Thiers,  in 
his  History  of  the  French  Revolution  (vol.  v.  p.  407 ),  to  the 
severe  penal  laws  against  the  use  of  coin :  nevertheless  we 
suspect  that  those  who  made  this  statement  were  deceived 
by  false  appearances,  and  that,  neither  at  this  nor  any  other 
time,  not  even  at  their  first  issue,  did  the  real  value  of  assig- 
nats agree  with  their  nominal  value.  (Thiers,  voL  v.  pp. 
146-62,  196-208,  399-413.)   However,  this  restoration  of  the 

Saper-currency,  whether  real  or  apparent,  was  of  very  short 
uration,  as  the  wants  of  the  government  led  to  a  iresh  issue 
of  assignats :  so  that  in  June,  1 794,  the  quantity  in  circula- 
tion was  6636  millions.  By  Uiis  time  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum had  become  even  more  oppressive  than  at  first,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  certain  commodities  from 
its  operation.  Nevertheless,  the  commission  of  provisions, 
whicn  had  attempted  to  perform  the  part  of  a  commissariat 
for  the  whole  population  of  France,  began  to  interfere  in  a 
more  arbitrarv  manner  with  the  vomntary  dealings  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  to  regulate  not  only  the  Quantity  of 
bread  but  also  the  quantity  of  meat  and  wood  which  each 
person  was  to  receive.  (Thiers,  vol.vi.  pp.  146-61,  307-14.) 
Other  arbitrary  measures  connected  with  the  supply  of  the 
arm^,  as  compulsor}*  requisitions  of  food  and  horses,  ar^d  the 
levying  of  large  bodies  of  men,  had  contributed  lo  parah «« 
all  industry.  Thus  not  only  had  all  commerce  and  all 
manufactures  ceased,  but  even  the  land  was  in  many  places 
untilled.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Thcrmiaori&n 
party  (as  it  was  called),  which  then  gained  the  ascendency, 
being  guided  by  less  violent  principles,  and  being  somewhat 
more  enlightened  on  matters  of  political  economy  than  their 
predecessors,  induced  the  Convention  to  relax  a  little  of  its 
former  policy,  and  succeeded  in  first  excepting  all  foreign 
imports  from  the  maximum,  and  afterwards  abolishing  it 
altogether.  The  transition  to  a  natural  system  was  how- 
ever attended  with  great  difllculty  and  danger,  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  tlie  change  was  a  sudden  and  immense 
rise  of  the  avowed  prices;  and  trade  having  been  so  loi :; 
prevented  from  acting  for  itself,  did  not  at  once  resume  li^ 
former  habits ;  so  that  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  n  as 
almost  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  wood  was  scarcely  m<  re 
abundant  than  bread.  As  at  this  time  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  government  to  retain  possession  of  the  lan:!» 
which  it  had  confiscated,  and  to  give  a  permanently  vri^A 
title  to  purchasers,  was  not  doubted,  it  is  evident  that  a 
fear  lest  the  national  lands  might  not  ultimately  pru>  e  a 
valuable  security  did  not  now  tend  to  discredit  the  assignats : 
their  depreciation  was  solely  owing  to  their  over-issue,  o^ 
compared  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  their  incon- 
vertibility with  the  precious  metals.  The  government  how- 
ever began  now  to  find  that,  although  it  might  for  some 
time  gain  by  issuing  inconveitible  paper  in  payment  of  iw 
own  obligations,  yet  when  the  depreciated  paper  came  to 
return  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  it  obtained  in  foot  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  sum  nominally  paid.  Con- 
sequently they  argued  that,  as  successive  issoes  deprtciatei 
the  currency  in  a  regular  ratio  (which  however  is  ^'ery  far 
from  being  the  case),  it  would  be  expedient  to  require  a 
larger  sum  to  be  paid  fbr  taxes  according  to  the  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that,  takine 
a  currency  of  2000  millions  as  the  standard,  a  fourth  should 
be  added  for  eve^  500  millions  added  to  the  circulation. 
Thus,  if  a  sum  of  2000  francs  was  due  to  the  government, 
it  would  become  S500  francs  when  the  cumney  was  2500 
millions,  3000  firancs  when  it  was  3000  millions,  and  so  on. 
This  rule  however  was  only  applied  to  the  taxes  and  ajtvary 
of  taxes  due  to  the  government,  and  was  not  extended  to 
payments  made  by  the  goTemment»  as  to  puJblic  cieditors 
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them,  the  assignee  is  not  liabU)  to  tbo  ovner  on  thif  oove- 
nant  'f  for  there  ig  no  privity  between  the  assignee  and  the 
owuer,  such  privity  onlv  existing  where  the  subject  of  the 
demise  is  real  estate.  Wilmot,  C.  J.  says,  in  Ballv  v.  Wells, 
*  The  covenant  in  this  case  is  not  collateral ;  but  the  parties, 
that  is,  the  lessor  and  assignee,  are  total  strangers  to  each 
other,  without  any  line  w  thread  to  unite  and  tie  them 
together,  and  to  constitute  that  privity  which  must  subsist 
between  debtor  and  creditor  to  support  an  action.* — (Wilmot, 
345.)  The  assignee  may  acquire  his  interest  by  operation  of 
law  as  well  as  by  an  actual  assignment  from  the  lessee,  and 
therefore  a  tenant  by  elegit,  who  has  purchased  a  lease 
under  an  executor,  is  liable  as  assignee  to  the  lessor  in 
respect  of  his  privity  of  estate.  [As  to  the  liability  of  assignees 
of  bankrupt  on  the  leases  of  the  bankrupt,  see  BANXauPT.] 

ASSIGNMENT,  a  deed  or  instrument  of  transfer,  the 
operative  words  of  which  are  to  '  assign,  transfer,  and  set 
over,'  and  which  passes  both  real  and  personal  property. 
Estates  for  life  and  estates  for  years  are  the  principal  real 
interests  which  are  passed  by  an  assignment ;  and  by  the 
statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries  (29  Car.  II.)  the  assign- 
ment of  such  estates  is  required  to  be  in  writing.  An 
assignment  differs  from  a  lease,  in  being  a  transfer  of  the 
entire  interest  of  the  lessor;  whereas  a  lease  is  carved  out 
of  a  greater  estate,  creates  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  and  reserves  to  the  lessor  a  reversion  after  its  ex- 
piration. If,  however,  a  deed  in  effect  passes  the  whole 
interest  of  the  tenant,  it  operates  as  an  assignment,  though 
it  be  in  form  a  lease,  and  though  it  reserve  a  rent.  As  if  A 
having  a  term  of  twenty  years  in  land,  grants  to  B  the  whole 
twenty  years,  reserving  a  rent :  in  such  case  B  is  assig- 
nee of  the  whole  term  and  interest,  and  not  under-lessee  to 
A ;  and  A*  for  want  of  having  any  reversion,  cannot 
distrain  for  the  rent  (a  distress  being  only  enforceable  where 
tho  landlord  has  a  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination 
of  the  tenancy).  A,  in  such  case,  can  only  sue  B  for  the 
rent  as  for  money  due  upon  a  contract.  In  all  under-leases, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  part  (a  day  will  suffice)  of  the 
original  term  should  remain  in  the  lessor. — See  Sbeppard's 
Touchitone,  266  ;  Black.  Comm,  v.  iL  326 ;  Bac.  Ab,  (7th 
^ii.)  ML  Amgnmmt.    [See  Bill  of  Sale.] 

An  Assignment  qf  Goods,  Chattels,  &c.,  is  frequently 
made  by  bill  of  sale,  as  to  which,  see  Bill  of  Salb.  As  to 
all  goods  and  chattels  in  possession,  no  objection  ever 
existed  to  their  transfer  and  assignment  by  deed  or  writing ; 
but  with  respect  to  things  in  action  (as  debts,  contracts, 
right  of  entry,  and  suit),  according  to  an  antient  rule  of  the 
common  law,  now  considerably  modified,  they  could  not  be 
OK^i^ned  over  by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  due,  since 
the  a»i)ignment  gave  to  a  third  party  a  right  of  action  against 
the  debtor,  and  thus  led  to  the  offence  of  maintenance — i.e. 
the  abetting  and  supporting  of  suits  in  the  king's  courts  by 
others  than  the  actual  parties  to  them.  In  the  courts  of 
common  law  this  rule  exists  (with  some  exceptions)  at  the 
present  day.  Thus,  if  the  obligee  in  a  bond  assign  over  the 
bond  to  a  third  party,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  on  the  bond 
at  common  law  in  his  own  name ;  but  such  an  assignment 
generally  contains  (and  ou^ht  always  to  do  so)  a  power  of 
attorney  from  the  obligee  to  the  assignee,  to  sue  in  the 
obligee  s  name  on  the  bond.  Courts  of  equity  have  always 
protected  such  assignments,  and  regarded  the  assignee,  for 
va«^^ia.hle  consideration,  as  the  actual  owner  of  the  bond; 
and  the  courts  of  common  law  so  far  reco^ise  the  right  of 
the  assignee,  that  if  the  obligor,  q/ter  notice  of  the  assign- 
ment, pay  the  money  on  the  bond  to  the  obligee,  the  courts 
will  not  permit  him  to  plead  such  payment  to  an  action 
brought  by  the  assignee  in  the  obligee's  name  on  the  bond. 
In  order  to  constitute  a  good  equitable  assignment  of  a 
bond,  or  chose  in  action,  writing  is  not  necessary.  A  per- 
sonal trust  or  confidence  cannot  be  assigned  over,  however 
able  the  assignee  may  be  to  execute  it;  and  therefore  all 
trust  deeds  and  settlements  contain  express  provisos  for  the 
retiring  of  trustees,  and  for  fresh  appointments,  with  the 
consent  of  the  cestui  que  trusts. .  Neither  the  ftiture  whole- 
pay  nor  the  future  half-pay  of  an  officer  are  capable  of 
being  assigned,  it  being  considered  contrary  to  pubUc  policy 
that  a  stipend  given  to  a  man  for  his  public  services  should 
be  transferred  io  another  man  not  capable  of  performing 
them.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  choses  in  action  are 
not  assignable  at  law  are  many.  The  kin^  might  at  all 
times  bMome  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  cuUion;  and  after 
such  an  assignment  va«  entitled  to  have  execution  against 
''>ed/,la»isy  and  gnodi  of  the  debtor,  £ut  this  preroga- 


tive, havinff  bueen  abused  by  the  king's  debtors,waa 

by  Stat.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  15,  by  a  privy  seal,  in  12  Janes  I.,  aiid 
by  rule  of  court  of  15  Car.  I. ;  and  the  practice  of  actually 
assigning  debts  to  the  king  by  his  debtors  has  long  become 
obsolete.  Bills  of  exchange  are  assignable  by  iudoraMnent, 
in  virtue  of  the  custom  of  merchants  [see  Bill  op  Kx- 
CBi^Non]  ;  and  promissory  notes,  by  virtue  of  the  3  and  4 
Ann.  cap.  9.  Bail  bonds  are  assignable  by  the  sheriff  tp 
plaintiff  in  the  suit  under  4  Ann.  c.  16.  a.  20.  [See  Bs.il.] 
Replevin  bonds,  by  the  1 1  Gieo.  II,  c.  19.  [See  RsPLaTS^'.] 
The  petitioning  creditor  s  bond  under  a  fiat  of  bankruptcy » 
by  6'  Geo.  lY.  c.  16.  [See  Bankrupt.  See,  further.  Bovo» 
Chose  in  Action,  Insolyxnt  Deiitors.] 

ASSINIBOIN  RIVER.    [See  Ran  |liT$a.] 

ASSINIBOINS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  en 
and  near  the  Assiniboin  River. 

ASSINT,  or  ASSYNT,  a  parish  in  the  nnrtbera  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
coun^  of  Sutherland,  adjoining  Ross-shire,  and  has  SA/wral 
islands  belonging  to  it.  It  extends  thirty-five  mjle»  m 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  mountainous. 
Ben  More,  Assynt,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
county,  is  about  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  con- 
sists of  quartz  rocks.  The  other  remarkable  mount aiiu, 
Soulven  and  Quen'iag,  which  are  nearer  the  coast,  coaust  d 
the  old  red  sandstone,  which  assumes  the  moat  singularly 
picturesque  shapes,  and  the  beds  continue  in  a  remarkably 
horizontal  position,  though  separated  firom  each  other  l^ 
several  miles.  The  space  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is 
generally  moss.  The  surface  fit  for  tillage  is  very  limited, 
the  cultivated  spots  seldom  exceeding  a  few  yards  in  ex- 
tent. The  occupation  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  is  fib»huig, 
especially  herring,  cod,  and  ling,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  parish,  however,  is  divided  into 
extensive  sheep-walks,  stocked  with  the  imoroved  Cheviut 
breed.  Oats,  bear,  and  potatoes  form  the  fooa  of  the  people, 
and  are  the  objects  of  their  cultivation. 

This  district  belonged  antienUy  to  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land, but  passing  successively  through  the  families  of  Moray, 
Kinnaird,  Macleod,  and  Mackenzie,  it  reverted  to  the  same 
family  about  a  century  back,  being  now  the  property  of  the 
Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland.  There  is  no  wood,  pro- 
perly speaking,  but  there  are  considerable  districts  co\er^ 
with  natural  birch,  intermixed  with  the  oak,  the  hazel  the 
mountain-ash,  and  the  honeysuckle. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  is  compoaed  of  pri- 
mitive limestone ;  marbles  of  various  qualities  and  oolouxa 
have  been  worked,  but  as  they  contain  small  particles  of 
quartz,  they  are  too  difficult  to  saw  to  come  into  use. 

The  parish  is  now  intersected  with  about  forty  miles  of 
excellent  road,  constructed  entirely  by  the  late  Duke  uf 
Sutherland,  which  has  altogether  altmd  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  their  future  prospects. 

The  coast  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  with  strong  tides  and 
a  stormy  ocean ;  but  it  possesses  several  safe  boat  harboua ; 
Loch  Inver  on  the  south,  and  Kylesku  on  the  north,  are 
safe  roadsteads  for  larger  vessels,  and  are  frequented  in 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  fishing  season. 

The  parish  church  was  inconvenientlysitoated,  ao  that 
many  of  the  parishioners  never  saw  it.  The  minister  bad, 
however,  one  or  two  preaching  stations :  but  the  deficiency 
of  religious  instruction  has  Men  more  effectually  anppLcd 
by  the  building  of  a  new  church  at  Store,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jrarliamcntary  Commissioners  for  buildum 
churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  with 
the  aid  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  his  duchess, 
then  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford.  Another  new 
place  of  worship  has  also  been  erected  by  tilieir  aid  and  by 
subscription  at  Loch  Inver.  There  are  ueven  schools  m 
Assynt,  besides  the  parochial  school ;  and  the  pnbbc  and 
private  scholars  in  the  parish  amount  to  between  500  and 
600.  The  whole  population  is  3161.  Gaelic  is  the  Un- 
guai^e  chiefly  read  and  spoken.  (Sir  John  Sinclair**  StaXii- 
ticaT Account  o/Scoilana;  Parliamentarjf  Reports,  ^  > 

ASSI'SI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  state,  m  the  nro\iiiee  of 
Umbria,  and  in  the  administrative  delegation  of  Perugia.  It 
is  built  on  a  hill,  and  near  though  not  upon  the  hish  road 
from  Perugia  to  Foligno,  in  43^  5'  N.  Ut,  and  1?33'  B. 
long.  It  commands  a  full  view  of  the  fine  valley  of  Foligno^ 
watered  by  the  Topino,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber. 
Assisi  was  the  birth-place  of  St  Francis^  the  founder  ol 
the  mendicant  order  which  bears  his  na]ne»  of  whkh  it  ia 

considered  aa  the  nxetropolis^    T^  jSacvp  CoavntD^  ($ 
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only  be  taken  (t.  e.  vriti  of  assize  could  only  be  tned) 
by  the  judges  sitting  in  term  at  Westminster,  or  before 
tae  justices  in  eyre  at  their  septennial  circuits.  This 
eonrse  was  productive  of  great  delay  to  suitors,  and  much 
vexation  ana  expense  to  the  juries,  or  grand  assize,  who 
might  have  to  travel  from  Cornwall  or  Northumber- 
land, to  appear  in  court  at  Westminster.  To  remedy  this 
Sievance,  it  was  provided  by  Magna  Charta,  in  1225,  that 
e  judges  shoula  visit  each  county  once  in  every  year,  to 
take  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  and  mort  d'ancestor.  From 
this  provision  the  name  of  justices  of  assize  was  derived  ; 
and  oy  several  later  acts  of  parliament  various  authorities 
have  been  given  to  them  by  that  denomination.  By  the 
13  Bdwaid  I.  c.  3,  (commonly  called  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2),  it  was  enacted,  that  the  justices  of  assize  for  each  shire 
flhould  be  two  sworn  judges,  associating  to  themselves  one 
•r  two  discreet  knights  of  the  county ;  and  they  are  directed 
to  t^e  the  assizes  not  more  than  three  times  in  every  year. 
By  the  same  statute,  authority  is  given  them  to  determine 
inouisitions  of  trespass  and  other  pleas  pleaded  in  the  courts 
of  Icing's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  From  this  important 
act  of  parhament  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  assize  to 
try  civil  causes,  other  than  the  writs  of  assize  above  men- 
tioned, originally  arose ;  and  as,  with  some  modifications,  it 
fi>rms  the  basis  of  their  civil  authority  at  the  present  day,  it 
may  he  desirable  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  complex  and 
argumentative  process  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tute are  practically  effected.  Besides  the  general  authority 
to  determine  civil  issues,  it  was  provided  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  2,  that  no  mquest  in  a  civil  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  when  sitting  at 
Westminster  unless  the  judicial  writ  which  summoned  the 

i'ury  for  such  inquest  appointed  a  certain  day  and  place  for 
learing  the  parties  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  Thus,  if  a  suit  arose  in  Cornwall,  the  writ  from  the 
superior  court  must  direct  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to  return 
a  jury  at  Westminster  for  the  trial  of  the  inquest  in  the 
next  term, '  unless  Ife/ore  *  (nuipriui)  the  term,  namely  on 
a  certain  day  specified  in  the  writ,  the  justices  of  assize 
came  into  Cornwall.  This  was  sure  to  happen  under  the 
directions  of  a  previous  clause  in  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2,  in  the  course  of  the  vacation  before  the  ensuing 
term,  and  the  jury  were  then  summoned  before  the  justices 
of  assize  in  Cornwall,  where  the  trial  took  place,  and  the 
parties  avoided  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  conveying 
their  witnesses  and  juries  to  London.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  judges  of  nisi  prius  is  therefore  an  annexation  to  their 
office  of  justices  of  assize ;  and  thus,  from  the  alteration  in 
the  state  of  society  since  the  above  laws  were  made,  the 

Srincipal  or  substantial  part  of  their  jurisdiction  has,  by  the 
iscontinuance  of  writs  of  assize,  become  merely  nominal, 
while  their  annexed  or  incidental  authority  has  grown  into 
an  institution  of  immense  practical  importance. 

For  several  centuries,  until  a  few  yean  ago,  the  whole  of 
England  was  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  two 
judges  of  assize  were  sent  twice  a  year.  Previously  to  the 
year  1830,  the  Welsh  counties  and  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester  were  independent  of  the  superior  courts  at  West- 
minster, and  their  peculiar  judges  and  assizes  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown  under  the  provisions  of  several  statutes. 
This  separation  of  jurisdiction  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
statute  1  William  IV.  c.  70  increased  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  enacted  that,  in  future,  assizes 
should  be  held  for  the  trial  and  despatch  of  all  matters 
criminal  and  civil  within  the  county  of  Chester  and  the 
principality  of  Wales  under  commissions  issued  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  counties  of  England.  Since  the 
passing  of  this  statute,  therefore,  the  assizes  throughout  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  (excepting  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, where  the  administration  of  justice  is  regulated  by 
peculiar  customs  and  acts  of  parliament)  have  been  holden 
twice  a  year  in  each  county  upon  a  uniform  system.  In 
addition  to  these  ordinary  assizes,  a  third  assize  for  the 
trial  of  criminals  has  for  the  last  ten  years  taken  place  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surre]^. 
The  judges  upon  the  several  circuits  derive  their  civil 
authority  ultimately  from  the  antient  statutes  of  assize  and 
mn  prius  in  the  manner  before  described ;  but  they  have 
also  a  commission  of  assize  which  is  issued  for  each  circuit 
by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal.  Tliis  commission  pur- 
sues the  authorit]^  originally  given  by  Magna  Charta  and 
the  statutes  of  nisi  prius,  and  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in 
the  same  form  ever  since  the  passing  of  those  statutes.    It 


is  directed  to  two  of  the  judges  and  sereral  seqeanta  (tha 
latter  deriving  their  authority  to  be  judges  of  assize  from 
the  statute  14  Edward  III.  c.  16,  which  mentions  '  the  king's 
Serjeant  sworn,*  under  which  words  Lord  Coke  says  that 
any  seijeant  at  law  is  intended  (2  Inst  422),  and  oommands 
them  '  to  take  all  the  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates,  before 
whatever  justices  arraigned.'  Under  the  direct  authority 
given  by  these  words,  the  commissionen  have  in  modern 
times  nothing  to  do,  the  '  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates* 
mentioned  in  the  commission  having  onlv  a  technical  ro- 
fercnce  to  the  writs  of  assize,  now  wholly  discontinued.  It 
is  stated  in  most  of  the  common  text  books  that  the  jim^s 
of  assize  have  also  a  commission  of  nisi  prius.  Ais  is« 
however,  a  mistake,  no  such  commission  being  known  iu 
our  law,  and  the  only  authority  of  the  judges  to  try  ci'v  il 
causes  being  annexed  to  their  office  of  justices  of  asaize  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

In  certain  cases,  the  justices  of  assize,  as  such,  have 
by  statute  a  criminal  jurisdiction ;  but  the  most  important 
part  of  their  criminal  authority  is  derived  from  other  cum- 
missions.  The  first  of  these  u  a  general  commisaioo  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  for  each  circuit,  which  is  directed  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  several  officers  of  state,  resident  no- 
blemen and  magistrates,  and  the  king's  counsel  and  Ser- 
jeants on  their  respective  circuits ;  but  the  judges,  king  » 
counsel,  and  Serjeants,  are  always  of  the  quorum,  so  that 
the  other  commissioners  cannot  act  without  one  of  them. 
This  commission  gives  the  judges  of  assize  express  powex 
to  try  treason,  felony,  and  a  great  variety  of  offences  againt^t 
the  law  of  England,  committed  within  the  several  counties 
composing  their  circuit.     [See  Oyxr  and  Txrxinkr.] 

The  judges  of  assize  have  also  commissions  of  gaol 
delivery,  which  in  their  legal  effect  give  them  several 
powers,  which,  as  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  only, 
they  would  not  possess.  They  are  directed  to  the  judgu, 
the  king's  counsel,  and  seijeants  on  the  circuit,  and 
the  clerk  of  assize  and  associate.  Every  description  of 
offence  is  cognizable  under  this  commission ;  but  tne  com- 
missionen are  not  authorized  to  try  any  persons  except 
such  as  are  in  actual  or  constructive  confinement  in  the 
gaol  specifically  mentioned  in  their  commission*  There  is 
a  distinct  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  the  delivery 
of  the  prisoners  in  each  particular  gaoL    [Sec  Gaol  Dm- 

UTKRY.] 

The  judges  on  their  circuits  have  also  a  conmussion  of 
assize.  In  addition  to  the  above  authorities,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  on  the  circuits  are  also  Ibrtified  by 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exche<|uer,  for  the  time 
being,  are  always  inserted  in  the  commissions  of  the  peace 
periodically  issued  for  each  English  county;  and  conse- 
quently they  may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
communicated  by  the  commissions  of  the  particular  coun- 
ties which  compose  their  respective  circuits. 

In  practice,  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
choose  their  circuits  by  arrangement  among  thcmselic^  on 
each  separate  occasion.  They  are  then  formally  appoinUNl 
by  the  king  under  the  sign  manual ;  and  the  several  com- 
missioners are  afterwards  made  out  in  the  Crown  Office  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  from  a  fiat  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

ASSOCIATION  is  one  of  the  mental  phenomena.  It 
does  not  rank  among  the  primary  powers  of  the  mind,  like 
sensation,  perception,  and  judgment,  because  it  does  nut 
furm  one  of  the  separate  steps  of  all  mental  operations ; 
nor  do  its  functions  consist,  like  those  of  memory*,  in  re> 
embodying  past  impressions.  It  acts  as  an  agent  U  jll 
these  powers,  though  not  a  power  itself.  The  office  vluoh 
it  performs  is  to  connect  and  arrange  rather  than  to  ori^i- 
tiate  ideas.  By  its  influence  over  the  sensations,  pcrcc(»- 
tions,  and  judgments,  it  regulates  the  succession  of  tlie 
thoughts.  When  one  thought  is  suggested  by  another*  ur 
when  a  train  of  past  images  is  summoned  by  samcthii< 
present,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  an  exertion  of  me- 
mory, the  process  by  which  this  effort  is  made  is  called  as- 
sociation. Dr.  Brown  has  designated  it  '  the  principle  of 
suggestion  ;'  a  term  which,  if  its  operations  were  discrimi- 
native and  voluntary,  would  be  preferable  to  the  one  in  pre- 
sent use.  But  sugj^stion  implies  deliberation,  cIiokx>^ 
whereas,  it  is  the  province  of  association  to  awaken  percep- 
tions, not  to  iierceive ;  to  link  the  thoughts,  not  to  think ; 
to  lead  the  memory  to  successive  images  and  trains  of  uleas^ 
between  which  there  is  a  bond  of  connexion,  not  alwa}s  oH. 
vious,  but  when  discovered,  traceable  to  one  or  other  of 
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omglit  to  he  diflbfent  Thtts,  bcMoro,  whicli  hits  the  accent 
on  the  antepennltims.  Is  an  assonant  with  c^flomo  and 
pidtano.  Bttscos,  which  h  aoeented  on  the  pennltima,  is 
an  assonant  with  etttan  and  s^ya.  (So  in  English,  hardf, 
mwUy,  and  carry,  wonld  be  assonants ;  in  German,  ^o6en, 
hafle,  Oder,)  Coraz^n,  which  is^accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, is  assonant  with  am^r,  espan^l,  flor,  vox. 

Assonants  are  not,  like  rhymes,  exhibited  in  insulatfed 
pairs,  bnt  are  continued  through  the  whole  poem,  or,  in 
dnmtstio  compositions,  through  an  entire  act  or  day  (Jor- 
nada), without  any  other  change  than  the  alternation  of 
blank  verse  with  the  assonants.  Thus,  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh  lines,  &e.  of  the  act  are  blank  verse,  and  the  se- 
cond, fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  lines,  &e.  are  all  assonants 
to  each  other ;  unless  inde^  the  blank  line  and  the  asso- 
nanted  line  which  fbllows  it  be  considered  <s  oonstitating 
one  long  Une,  terminating  with  an  aiananie,  as  in  the  Ara- 
bian prototype  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  Sarmiento  in 
some  of  the  metrical  parts  of  the  Koran. 

But  fbr  this  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  assonance 
thiouffh  a  long  succession  of  alternate  lines,  the  ear  would 
probably  be  little  struck  with  this  faint  soecies  of  rhyme, 
even  when  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  a  Spaniard,  in 
which  the  vowels  are  so  fully  and  broadly  sounded,  without 
being  contracted  by  the  use  of  double  consonants,  which, 
while  they  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  Itafian  versification,  ap- 
pear to  render  it  less  susceptible  of  this  delicate  species  of 
embelUshment,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
drama,  for  which  rhyme  is  perhaps  too  prominent  and  too 
ostentatious  an  ornament. 

Calder6n,  and  the  other  classical  dramatists  of  Spain, 
alwavs  use  asonantes.  The  a»onante  of  the  drama  is  that 
in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  penultima,  the  verse  consist- 
ing of  eight  syllables. 

In  lyric  poetry,  rhyme  is  more  frequently  adopted ;  but 
the  endecha,  a  species  of  elegy,  and  some  other  lyric  mea- 
Bures,  iequire  me  assonant.  The  following  extracts  ftom 
romances  contain  lines  alternately  blank  and  assonanted,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  romantic  and  in  dramatic  poetry.  In 
the  first  of  these  examples  the  accent  is  on  the  penultima ; 
lA  the  seeond,  on  the  last  syllable  :^ 

Salio  el  gallardo  Aliatar 
Con  cien  Moriscos  gallardos 
£n  defensa  de  Motril 

Y  socorro  de  su  hermano. 

A  caballo  salid  el  Moro» 

Y  otro  dia  desdichodo 

£n  negras  andas  le  vuelven 
Por  donde  sali6  k  caballo. 


Maldecir6  mi  hermosura, 
Y  tambien  mi  mocedad, 
Maldecir6  el  triste  dia 
Que  con  vos  quise  casor. 

The  next  l&  an  example  of  double  assonants : — 

Agu4rdate,  dixo  el  povo 
Al  cuervo  de  lejos. 
i  Sabes  lo  que  estoi  pensondo  ? 
Que  eres  negro  y  £eo* 

Bscucha  *  tambien  reparo 

Le  grit6  mas  r«cio, 

En  que  Ores  un  paxarraoo 

De  mui  mal  agii^o.  THarie, 

ASSOUAN.    [See  SvaVa.] 

ASSUMPSIT  is  the  technical  term  denoting  one  of  those 
specific  forms  of  action  Which  were  provided,  at  a  very  earlv 
period  of  the  history  of  English  law^  as  the  course  by  which 
redress  for  particular  ii^uries  must  be  pursued.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  past  tense  of  the  Latin  word  assumo,  barbarously 
applied  to  signify  •  I  undertake* ;  and  is  taken  from  the  use  of 
this  word,  describing  the  defendant's  undertaking,  in  the  old 
Latin  pleadings.  Thus,  the  form  would  be  *  that  in  considera- 
tion that  the  plaintiff  bad  furnished  goods  to  the  defendant, 
the  latter  undertook,  or  rather  took  upon  himself  {mper  99 
assumpnt)  to  pay  the  former  so  much  money.'  The  action 
of  assumpsit  is  exclusively  used  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
occasioned  by  the  breaeh  of  a  simple  contract ;  that  is, 
a  contract  not  under  seal  nor  of  record  j  and  is  now  more 
generally  adopted  than  any  other  form  of  action  in  such 
eases.    It  oaonotf  however,  be  sustained,  unless  there  has 


been  an  express  promise  to  pay  money  (as  in  the  case  of  a 
promisiory  note),  or  to  do  any  other  aet ;  or  unless  circura- 
stanoes  Iwve  occurred  which  in  reason  and  justice  ha^-o 
created  a  liabiUty,  and  from  which  therefore  the  law  will 
imply  a  contract.  An  example  of  the  latter  oceors  in  the 
familiar  instance  of  the  delivery  of  goods  by  a  tradesman  to 
a  customer;  in  whieh  ease,  though  no  express  promi^<*  to 
that  eflM  has  been  made,  it  is  an  inference  of  law  that  the 
customer  has  promised  to  pay  for  them  as  much  as  thf  y 
are  worth;  and,  accordingly,  the  plaintHf's  declaration,  (it 
formal  relation  of  his  cause  of  action  upon  the  pleading 4. 
would  state  the  debt  generally^  and  also  an  actual  pr«>- 
miae  to  pay  it  This  would  be  called  an  tueumjmt  on  a 
quanhan  valebant  If  the  consideration  were  the  person: J 
aervkes  of  the  plaintiff,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  emplo>  *.  r 
the  latter  is  ireipposed  to  promise  to  pay  as  much  as  i}.c 
plaintiff  *  reasonably  deserved  to  have ; '  and  then  the  act:  n 
is  called  an  asntmpnt  upon  a  quantum  meruiL  80  al«to  lisc 
character  and  relative  situations  of  parties  will  often  rai<^  1 
legal  liability,  from  which  an  assumpHt  or  undertaking  n  t!l 
be  implied  in  the  absence  of  any  express  contract.  Thu«, 
an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  secure  the  goods  of  his  guests :  in 
consequence  of  this  liability,  the  law  supposes  him  to  pT»- 
mise  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  goods  are  lost  or  injured,  he  is  Ma)  to 
to  an  action  of  assumpsit  fbr  the  damage  which  the  own*  <- 
may  have  sustained.  In  Hke  manncf,  it  is  tbe  duty  <  t 
surgeons  and  attorneys  to  use  proper  care  and  skill  in  i\\t^ 
service  of  those  Who  employ  them  in  their  respecti^'e  ealHri-. 
and  being  in  legal  consideration  supposed  to  promtst*  ti  «J.» 
so,  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  in  an  action  of  Bssump>  t 
to  make  compensation  in  damages  for  any  negligence  .x 
want  of  skill.  Where  the  undertaking,  whether  express 
or  implied,  is  founded  upon  an  antecedent  debt  for  an  as<  cr- 
tained  sum,  the  action  is  called  indebitatus  assumpsit.  1  hi< 
form  of  action  is  of  comparatively  modem  invention,  bcf:^:: 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  plaintiffs  to  c\a>io 
the  wager  of  law,  which  was  allowed  in  actions  of  debt  •  n 
simple  contra(it  until  the  late  statute  of  9  and  4  WzlHa!Ti 
IV.  c.  42. 

ASSUMPTION,  Of  ASUNCION,  the  capital  citr 
of  Paraguar,  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  t!.l« 
eastern  bank  ctf  the  River  Paraguay,  between  the  Conr\  o 
River  on  the  north,  and  a  branch  6f  the  Pilcomayo  on  t:  n 
south,  both  which  streams  fall  into  the  Paraguay.  Th'» 
city,  which  stands  upon  a  commanding  spot,  wis  b\ii[t 
in  1635  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Sabrrr : 
and  ft'om  the  convenience  of  its  situation  speedily  be^aniv: 
a  place  of  some  consequence.  It  Was  nearhr  (iestrr.^*  ! 
by  fire  in  1543,  tbe  greater  part  ef  the  hcfuses  "being  bv.-  ! 
of  wood.  From  this  calamity  it  speedily  recovered;  ji  .! 
in  1547  was  a  place  of  stifiScient  importance  to  be  erer  t.  1 
into  a  bishopric.  It  contains  a  beautifbl  cathedral,  be- 
sides three  parish  churches  and  four  convents  and  r*  - 
nasteries.  It  once  contained  a  college  <3lt  Jesuits.  T;  /> 
present  population  is  understood  io  be  comparatively  sir-i.i : 
not  more  than  400  or  500  families  are  said  to  reside  wi::.n 
the  city,  but  a  much  larger  number  resort  to  it  fbr  the  pi  r- 
pose  of  traffic,  who  live  in  the  8urh)unding  countty.  wh-  .c 
the  houses,  having  small  farms  attached  to  them,  are  \<. :  \ 
numeroua.  Assumption  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  i.t 
the  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  and  sugar;  but  its  prinr.:  .! 
trade  was  fkmished  by  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  herb  caiN  il 
matte,  more  generally  known  by  tiie  name  of  Para<ru.iv 
tea,  which  article  used  to  be  packed  m  hides  and  sent :- V 
sale  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thence  distributed  to  van.  u^ 

Esrts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Great  numbers  of  homed  cattiv . 
orses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  bred  by  t)ie 
farmers,  who  grow  wheat,  maixe,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
mandioc,  potatoes  atid  other  vegetables.  Honey  and  wux 
are  produced  in  abundance;  and  the  rivers  supply  larpv 
quantities  offish. 

The  air  in  and  about  Assumption  ia  generally  tempenttc 
and  genial ;  fbr  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  bltm  > 
from  the  south. 

In  the  course  of  the  convulskms  and  revolutions  which  f 
lato  years  have  disturbed  so  large  a  part  of  South  Amrnr.-. 
Paraguay  has  become  subject  to  a  tuler  who  has  so  suc- 
cessfully discouraged  all  intercourse  with  foreign  countrtt^ 
as  well  as  with  the  surrounding  stales,  that  the  world  h  i« 
been  for  some  time  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  inh  t- 
bitants. 

The  cfty  is  in  25^  16'  S.  lat.,  and  57*»  37'  W.  lon^. 
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of  Coche  or  Choche.  The  foundation  of  Ctesiphon  bad  been 
laid  by  the  Macedonians ;  it  did  not,  however,  rise  to  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings,  who  chose  it  for 
their  summer  residence.  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.  1,  t.  iii.  p.  344, 
345,  ed.  Tauchn.)  The  ruins  of  Takht-i-Kesra,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  situation. 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  Ar- 
bela,  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem village  of  Erbih  [See  Arbkla.]  Curtius  (v.  1)  no- 
tices a  copious  well  of  naphtha  at  Mennis,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arbela.  the  countrv  around  these  places  still 
abounds  in  mineral  oil  and  asphaltum. 

The  province  of  ApoUoniatis  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
its  principal  town,  ApoUonia :  but  of  the  history  and  pre- 
cise situation  of  this  place  little  is  kno%vn. 

History  of  Assyrian—In  the  book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.  v.  10) 
the  slate  of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from 
that  of  Babylonia  founded  by  Nimiod.  *  The  beginning  of 
liis  dominion,*  says  the  Hebrew  text,  *  was  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Chalneh,  in  the  country  of  Shinear.  From  this 
country  Ashur  went  forth  and  built  Nineveh  and  Rechobot, 
and  Calacb,  also  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calach; 
this  is  a  great  city.'  The  Hebrew  chronicles  leave  us  in  the 
dark  with  reference  to  the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  sera.  From  this  time 
downwards,  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Assyria  are 
mentioned.  The  earliest  of  them  is  Phul,  the  contemporary 
of  Menuhem  the  king  of  Israel  (died  B.C.  761),  whose  domi- 
nions he  invaded  and  rendered  tributary  (2  Kings  xv.  19). 
Tifrlath  Pileser  ruled  over  Assyria  while  Pekah  (cL  B.C.  740) 
wa:4  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaz  (d.  B.C.  728)  king  of  Juda :  he 
assisted  the  latter  in  a  war  against  Pekah  and  Resen  the  king 
of  Aram  (Syria),  invaded  their  dominions,  and  led  many  of 
their  subjects  away  into  captivity.  It  appears  that  Tiglath 
Pileser  was  induced  to  take  the  part  of  Ahaz  against  his 
rival  king  by  the  present  which  Ahaz  had  made  him  of  the 
gold  and  silver  found  in  the  temple  and  in  his  treasury 
(2  Kings  xvi.  8,  9  ;  xv.  29).  Salmanassar,  the  contempoi-ary 
of  Hosea  the  king  of  Israel,  and  Hiskia  (Hezekiah)  the 
king  of  Juda,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  con- 
quering, after  a  siege  of  three  years,  its  capital  Samaria 
(B.C.  722),  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  captives  into  various  eastern  provinces  of  his 
dominions  (2  Kings  xvii.  5,  6  ;  xviii.  9—11).  Among  the 
eastern  countries  subject  to  Salmanassar,  besides  some 
names  not  yet  well  ascertained.  Media  (Madai)  is  men- 
tioned (2  Kings  xvii.  6  J  xviii.  11).  The  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Salmanassar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  (Sen- 
nacherib), who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt 
(B.C.  714),  in  which  he  invaded  Judsoa  and  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  Uke  it.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
13;  xix.36;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1—21.)  After  his  return  to 
Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sanherib  was  killed  by  two  of  his  own 
sons,  Adrammelech  and  Shar-Ezer,  who  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  act  fled  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia), 
while  Esarhaddon,  another  son  of  Sanherib,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  A  king  of  Assyria  named  Sargon  is  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xx.  1).  who  is  conjectured  by 
Winer  {Biblisches  Real-Lexicon,  i.  119}  to  have  reignei 
for  a  short  period  between  Salmanassar  and  Sanherib. 

The  only  one  of  these  kings  whose  name  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  antient  Greek  historians  is 
Sanherib,  whom  Herodotus  (ii.  c.  141)  mentions  under  the 
name  Savaxap»/3oc,  and  designates  as  a  king  of  the  Arabii 
and  Assyrii,  who  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  King  Sethos.  Herodotus  either 
wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  a  separate  work  on  the  Assyrian 
empire  (see  Herod,  i.  184),  and  he  accordingly  adverts  but 
incidentally  to  the  history  of  that  kingdom.  Besides  Senna- 
cherib he  only  notices  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  empire 
(i.  178),  and  the  last  king,  Sardanapalus  (ii.  1 50).  Diodorus 
(Bibl.  Hist  ii.),  who  chiefly  follows  Ctesias  as  his  authority, 
Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius  {Chron,  Armen,  p.  44,  &c.  ed. 
Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan  1S18),  and  Syncellus  (Chronogr. 
p.  73,  77,  ed.  Gear,  Venet.  1729,  fol.)  commence  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings  with  Belus  and  Ninus,  and  conclude  it  with 
Sardanapalus  (also  named  Thonosconcoleros),  who,  according 
to  Eusebius,  was  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus  and  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  king  of  Israel  (d.  h.c.  784). 

According  to  Diodorus,  Ninus  was  the  first  Assyrian  king 

who  distinguished  himself  by  eiiujuest  so  as  to  be  reniem- 

•ed  iu  history.     As^i^lod  by  Ariieus,   an  Arabian  chief, 

conquered  Babylonia,  made  Armenia  tributui-y,  subjected 


Media  to  his  dominion,  and  con^Ued  all  the  naiioiu  of 
south-western  Asia,  with  the  exception  only  of  tbe  Indi 
and  the  Bactrians,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Assyrians.  He  afterwards  founded  a  magnificent  city 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Ninus.  A  second 
expedition  which  he  undertook  against  the  Bactrians  proved 
more  successful  than  the  first  had  been.  He  oonqueral  the 
counti'v,  and  married  Semiramis,  then  the  wife  of  Onnod, 
the  governor  of  a  Bactriaivfort.  The  fabuloua  aooouiit  which 
Ctesias  has  given  of  the  birth,  education,  and  early  lile,  as 
well  as  of  the  subsequent  exploits  of  Semiramis  (Diodor.  ii. 
c.  4,  &c. ;  compare  jBsdhr^a  C/^ftof,  p.  393,  &c),  is  quite 
sufficient  to  remind  us  that  this  portion  of  the  As6>Tian 
history  bears  a  decidedly  mythological  character,  ami 
ought'  therefore  to  be  received  with  great  cautien.  Semi- 
ramis succeeded  Ninus  on  the  throne.  Diodoni^  ^PP*' 
rently  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  ascribea  to  her  the 
foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 
Herodotus  (i.  184)  calls  her  a  queen  of  Babylon  who  made 
embankments  on  the  river  to  protect  the  adjacent  ooontiy 
from  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  8eminu»H  the 
founder  of  another  ma^ificent  town  near  the  lake  of  Wan» 
which  they  call  after  her  name  Shamiramakert :  the  nuns 
of  this  town  were  recently  discovered  by  the  Gennan  tra- 
veller SchuLs.  [See  Armsnia,  p.  361. J  Diodorus  h^imts, 
chiefly  from  Ctesias,  an  account  of  the  cooqueaU  and 
warlike  achievements  of  Semiramis,  which  it  is  veiy  amu- 
sing to  read,  but  which  evidently  partakes  in  a  hi^  deiervc 
of  the  mythological  character  that  pervades  the  earlier 
periods  of  history  generally.  Slie  subdues  Mediat  Per»ia. 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  India.  She  returns  to  Bactra,  her  residence, 
resigns  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son  Niny-aH, 
and  dies  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age*  Unlike  hi^ 
martiul  parents,  Ninyas  confined  himself  to  his  palace  kt 
Ninus,  and  indulged  his  fondness  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  The  suooessora  of  Ninyas 
during  thirty  generations,  folbwed  his  example.  Teutaxuux 
(or  Teutanus,  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  eopie>  of 
Syncellus),  the  twentieth  successor  of  Ninyas,  is  reported  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  wax  of  Troy*  wbiiher  be 
sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Memnon  the  eon  of 
Tithonus.  The  names  of  the  other  Assyrian  kings  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  extant  Greek  or  Roman  hiatprian  ;  a  li^t 
of  them  is,  however,  preserved  in  the  Armenian  tranalatiim 
of  the  chronological  work  of  Eusebius  (p.  44,  &e.  ed.  Idai 
and  Zohrab).  The  last  of  them  was  Sardanapalus.  the 
thirtieth  in  succession  after  Ninu8»  who  even  surpesied  h» 
predecessors  in  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  This  encou* 
raged  the  revolt  of  the  Mode  Arbaoest  who  attooeeded  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  AssyxiaBS  in  vestem 
Asia. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herodoius  regarding  the 
duration  of  the  subsequent  Median  empire,  as  eluoidalM  bjr 
Volney  in  his  Chronologie  d  Herodote  (p.  83,  &o^  Pan«« 
1809),  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  (under  Arhaces)  UMk  plane 
in  the  year  717  before  Christ;  and  as  the  same  antient 
historian  (Herod,  i.  95)  assigns  to  the  empire  of  the  A««y* 
rians  a  duration  of  520  years,  it  f<dlows  uat  he  oooeeivrd 
their  dominion  to  have  lasted  from  the  year  1337  till  a.c.  71 7. 

Ctesias  gives  to  tho  Assyrian  monarchy  a  duntaon  of 
upwards  of  1300  years,  and  (iiffers  moreever  Iron  Herodotus 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  by  the  revolt  ot 
Arhaces ;  for  he  makes  the  dominion  of  the  Medea  last  l^l 
years,  and  as  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  certain  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  Cyrus  to^  fdacr 
in  or  about  B.C.  66  li  it /olio ws  that  its  oommeDeement,  and 
the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empirei  are,  by  the  atatementa  of 
Ctesias,  thrown  back  to  tho  year  B.c.  643.  Heeren  oanaideis 
the  statement  of  Ctesias  as  erroneous,  and  ooiyectuies  khat 
the  error  might  have  arisen  irom  his  having  oouat«d  soma 
of  the  Median  kings  twice  over.  {GoUingm'  Oelekrtr 
Anzeigetit  1810,  No.  4.;  Bmhf  s  C/anV»  Cnidii  Eetimtt^p 
p.  441.)  Syncellus  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  a  aura- 
tion  of  ]4C0'  years,  from  a.m.  3216  to  4675,  imd  states  Ih^ 
number  of  its  kings  at  forty-one.  (Syncell.  Chrtmogr,  ]».  77 
aud  1 32,  ed.  Groar.)  According  to  the  Armenian  Cnronicie 
of  Eusebius  (p.  37,  &c.  ed.  Mai  and  Zohiab),  the  Assyrian 
kingdom  lasted  12S0  years. 

With  a  view  to  reconcile  tho  data  oonoemin^^  the  history  nf 

Ahsyria  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  aeD*ut..* 

given  of  ii  by  the  antient  Greek  writers,  modern  ht>ton;iuv 

I  have  asirumed  the  cxisteiK'o  of  a  seoond  Asa^xian  dyn&>iv 
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•nd  the  flsbennen  say  they  have  leen  some  urbicb  were  of 
gix  pounds,  but  these  aic  very  rare/ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lobster  changes  its  crust 
annually;  but  the  mode  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
Ibrmed  is  not  satisfactorily  known.  Some  suppose  that  the 
old  crust  is  thrown  olF,  and  that  the  animal  retires  to  some 
lurking  place  to  avoid  the  voracity  of  his  crust-clad  fellows, 
till  his  new  covering  acouires  sufficient  hardness ;  others 
eontend  that  the  process  is  one  of  absorption*  and  these  ask, 
in  proof  of  their  views  of  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  old 
erusts  if  there  is  a  true  ecdysis  or  moult,  for  that  the  sea- 
eoast  at  the  moulting  period  would  be  strewed  with  them? 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  crust  sloughs  off 
piecemeal  as  it  does  in  the  crawfish.  Lobsters,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  crustaceans,  have  the  power  of  reproduction 
to  a  great  extent.  If  a  claw  be  torn  off,  it  is  renewed ;  and 
if  it  be  injured,  the  animal  will  sometimes  throw  it  off  by 
an  effort.  It  seems  that  any  violent  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  will  cause  this  act.  If  a  lobster  be  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  it  will  generally  throw  off  its  large  claws  on 
the  instant;  and  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by 
l^lunging  the  animal,  when  in  f\ill  life,  into  spirit  Pennant 
^oes  so  for  as  to  make  them  out  to  be  ver^  nervous  subjects 
indeed.  '  Lobsters,*  says  he,  '  fear  thunder,  and  are  apt  to 
east  their  claws  on  a  loud  clap.  I  am  told  they  will  do  the 
same  on  firing  a  great  gun ;  and  that  when  men-of-war 
meet  a  lobster-boat,  a  jocular  threat  is  used,  that  if  the 
master  does  not  sell  them  good  lobsters  they  will  salute 
him.' 

That  the  lobster  was  well  known  to  the  antlents  appears 
from  the  quotation  in  Mr.  Travis*s  letter,  and  from  many 
other  evidences.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that,  under 
the  name  of  (icrracoc,  Aristotle,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  his  History  qf  Animals,  gives  a  most 
fkithful  and  elaborate  account  of  the  species  which  is  still 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  crawfish,  Astacus  flitviatilis,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Afesh  waters  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  thrives 
best  in  rivers,  where,  in  holes  in  the  banks  and  under  stones, 
it  lies  in  wait  for  the  small  molluscous  animals,  little  fishes, 
the  larvsB  of  insects,  and  decomposing  animal  substances, 
which  form  its  prey.  Desmarest  says  that  it  will  live  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  that  it  becomes  large  in  pro- 
portion to  its  age ;  that,  towards  the  end  of  spring,  it  casts 
off  the  pieces  which  form  its  shell,  and,  some  days  after, 
becomes  covered  with  a  crust  as  solid  as  the  former  one,  but 
larger,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  one-fifth.  The  eggs, 
which  are  excluded  about  two  months  after  impregnation, 
are  collected  under  the  lower  part  of  the  body  or  tail,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  after  the  manner  of  the  hen-lobster. 
From  these  proceed  the  young  crawfishes,  which  are  very 
small  and  soli,  but  which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
parent,  under  whose  tail  they  are  nursed  for  several  days. 

The  crawfish  is  taken  either  by  nets  or  by  bundles  of 
thorns,  in  which  flesh  in  a  state  of  decomposition  is  placed. 
It  is  also  taken  by  inserting  the  hand  into  the  hole  which 
it  inhabits ;  and,  at  night,  it  is  caught  by  means  of  lighted 
torches.  Plot,  in  his  History  qf  Staffordshire^  quotes 
Cardan,  who  says,  that  this  species  is  a  sign  of  the  goodness 
of  water ;  for  in  the  best  water  they  are  boiled  into  the 
reddest  colour.    [See  Crustacea.] 

ASTARTE,  Achtoret  or  Achtaroth,  one  of  the  deities 
of  Phosnicia,  of  whose  attributes  and  character  we  are  un* 
able  to  give  a  detailed  account,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  transmitted  respecting  her.  The  author  of  the 
treatise  De  Ded  Syrid,  usually  ascribed  to  Lucian,  says, 
that  she  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Selene  (moon) ;  but  Ci- 
cero (Nat,  Deor,  iii.  23)  considers  her  as  the  fourth  Venus, 
the  wife  of  Adonis.-  Herodian  (v,  15)  tells  us  that  the 
Africans  call  her  Urania,  which,  however,  is  a  Greek 
name,  and  the  PhcDnicians,  Astroarche  (queen  of  stars). 
By  others  she  is  thought  to  be  the  Here  (Juno)  of  the 
Greeks,  but  we  think  the  opinion  of  Cicero  is  most  con- 
fiistent  with  the  few  facts  we  know  respecting  her,  and 
that  she  was  nothing  else  than  the  planet  Venus,  whom 
the  Phoenicians  worshipped  as  Astarte.  She  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  connexion  with  Baat 
as  sedacing  tha  Israehtea  from  their  duty.  (Judges  ii.  13, 
iiL  17;  1  Sam.  viL  4.  xii.  10.)  Astarte  had  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Sidon,  where  she  seems  to  have  been  the  princi- 
ml  divinity.     Some  mythologists  speak  of  Hierapoliia  in 

I  riu  as  the  central  point  oi  her  worship,  but  they  have 

nfounded  her  with  Deroeto.     The  island  of  Cyprus  re 


ceived  her  religious  rites  tmrn  Phoenicia,  end  )!hit  divinity 
became  known  there  as  Aphrodite.  The  rose  and  the  kit  us 
were  sacred  to  her,  and,  among  animals,  the  lion,  the  hor!>c, 
the  boar,  the  lobster,  and  the  pigeon.  (See  Selden,  I>e 
Diis  Syriis,jp.  244;  Hock,  Creta,  GtSttingen,  1S2.J: 
Miinter,  Der  Tempel  der  Himmliscken  Gbttinn  zu  Paphos^ 
Kopenhag,  1 824.) 

ASTAkTE,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  bivalfes  or  conchi- 
fers,  with  two  muscular  impressions  and  a  simple  mantle- 
line.  The  hinee  has  two  divaricated  teeth  in  the  ri^ht* 
hand  valve ;  in  ue  other,  one  distinct  and  one  obsolete  tooth, 
and  the  rudiment  of  a  lateral  tooth.  The  ligament  i<i 
external. 

The  species  consist  of  some  of  the  Veneru  of  Montagu, 
one  of  which  is  a  CrctfWna.  (Lam.)  Some  of  them  are 
English  shells,  and  they  are  generally  found  on  the  sandy 
mud  of  coasts  at  a  depth  which  ranges  from  near  the 
surface  to  ten  fiitlioms. 

The  crag,  the  green-sand,  and  some  of  the  old  fiwsiliferous 
beds,  affom  many  species. 

ASTBURY,  a  jMirish  in  Cheshire,  (with  a  population  in 
1831  of  14,673)  in  whioh  is  the  town  of  Congleton.    [Sec 

CONQLBTON.] 

ASTER,  a  senus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
CompositflD,  ana  comprehending  a  great  multitude  of  spc<  .«•> 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  North 
America  and  New  Holland.  Many  of  them  are  handsome 
herbaceous  plants,  others  are  small-leaved  shrubs,  and  the 
remainder  are  mere  weeds.  They  are  not  of  sutllcient 
importance  to  claim  any  special  notice  in  this  work ;  ihe 
best  account  of  them  is  the  Genera  et  Species  Asterearum^ 
by  Nees  v.  Esenbeck. 

ASTE'RIAS  (Lam.),  a  genus  of  radiated  animals  widely 
diffused  over  the  seas.  The  Linnsan  genus  comprised  ever) 
form  of  radiation  which  appears  in  the  tribe,  but  the  gcnu^ 
Mterias  of  Lamarck  includes  only  the  starfishes  propcr*v 
so  called.  These  are  divided  into  two  sections,  '  the  scu. 
tellated  starfishes,'  and  '  the  radiated  starfishes.'  The 
fwmer  have  an  angular  body,  the  lobes  or  rays  of  whtrli 
are  short,  their  length  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  tl.c 
disk  :  the  latter  have  a  body  furnished  with  elongated  ra\  n« 
whose  length  far  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  dislL 

Tiedemann  has  given  the  anatomy  of  these  animals  in  a 
most  elaborate  and  accurate  work,  and  shown  the  adaptatujn 
of  their  organisation  to  their  locomotion  and  general  habits 

Each  ray  is  furnished  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  ou  lU 
lower  side,  and  this  furrow  is  pierced  laterally  with  small 
holes,  through  which  pass  tlie  ieet  or  tentacula,  which  ai* 
membranous,  cylindrical,  and  terminated  each  of  them 
with  a  little  disk,  which  performs  the  office  of  a  cuppuig 
glass,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acetabula  i»r 
suckers  of  the  cuttle-fishes.  By  elongating  or  shortening 
these  numerous  little  organs,  and  by  fixing  them  by  meai*^ 
of  their  terminal  disks,  the  progressive  motions  of  the  star- 
fish are  regulated.  The  rest  of  the  lower  surface  is  fur- 
nished  with  small  moveable  spines,  which  also  assist  pr^ 
gression.  The  whole  surface  is  also  pierced  by  punr«s 
urough  which  pass  tubes  much  smaller  than  the  fwU 
serving  probably  to  absorb  the  water,  and  to  introduce  .t 
into  the  general  cavity,  for  the  purposes  of  a  kind  of  tv»pi ra- 
tion. A  large  stomach  lies  close  to  the  mouth  ;  and  two 
ramified  cseca,  each  suspended  to  a  kind  of  mesentery,  are 
given  off  to  each  rav,  which  is  also  furnished  with  two  o%  a- 
ries,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  are  supposed  to  i^prvw 
duce  their  species  without  the  aid  of  a  second  mdividual.  A 
fine  chord*  which  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  sends  a  brancii 
to  each  arm,  is  considered  as  the  developmei^  of  their 
nervous  system. 

Asterias  tesssUata  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
soutellated  division.  It  is  a  widely  diffused  spectea.  Of  i^e 
radiated  division,  iir/»*i  at  gladaHs,  common  starfish  or  fi\e- 
finger,  may  be  selected  as  an  illustratioo.  Thia  ia  eommoiv 
in  our  seas,  and  is  supposed  to  be  very  destructive  to  oysierm. 
Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  history  of  the  Royal  Society*  where  be 
treata  of  the  common  ojrster,  has  the  following  pttCMige- 
*  There  are  great  penaldes,  by  the  Admiral^  Court.  la;i 
upon  those  that  fish  out  of  those  grounds  which  the  court 
appoints,  or  that  destroy  the  euUch^  or  that  take  any  of^test 
that  are  not  of  lize^  or  that  do  not  tread  luider  their  Spot  or 
throw  upon  the  shore,  a  fiah  which  they  call  a  Jhe^^air, 
resembling  a  apur-rowel;  because  that  fish  gala  into  the 
oysters  when  they,  gape*  and  sucks  them  out*' 

Some  of  the  species  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  «  para* 
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ftUiclM  in  tbe  Archffokfsia,  and  also  of  several  separate 
publications,  a  list  cf  whi^  may  be  found  in  Watts  Biblio- 
theca  Britannica,  and  in  Cbalmer^'s  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary^ fi*om  tbe  last  of  whicb  authorities  we  have  taken 
the  facts  in  this  notice.  The  work  by  vrhich  be  is  best 
known  is  bis  Origin  and  Progrei9  qf  Writing,  first  pub- 
lisbed  in  quarto  in  1784,  and  again  in  1803,  in  the  same 
form.  Tbe  latter  edition  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
the  former,  except  that  it  contains  an  engi-aved  portrait  of 
tbe  author,  and  an  appendix  *  On  tbe  fUidical  Letters  of 
the  Pelasgiaas,  and  their  Derivatives,*  a  tract  of  a  few 
pages,  which  bad  been  first  printed  in  part  in  tbe  seventh 
volume  of  the  Archtseologia  in  1785.  Watt  mentions  what 
he  calls  '  an  improved  edition*  of  tbe  work  on  Writing, 
published  in  4  to,  in  1794,  which  we  have  not  seen.  He 
afterwards  calls  tbe  edition  of  1803  the  second  edition.  Be- 
sides the  works  enumerated  by  Chalmers  and  Watt,  there  is 
a  reprint,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  published  in  1807  and  following 
years,  of  Grose's  Antiqunrian  Repertory  (first  published 
in  1775),  on  the  title-page  of  which  tbe  nameof  Astle  is 

S'ven  as  one  of  the  compilers  along  with  that  of  Grose. 
r.  Astle  8  library,  which  was  very  curious,  was  purchased 
by  tbe  Royal  Institution  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

A^TOLPHUS  succeeded  bis  brother  Ratchis  as  king 
of  the  Longobards  a.o.  750f  Ratchis  having  voluntarily 
abdicated,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino. 
Astolpbus,  who  was  bold  and  ambitk>us.  aimed  at  driving 
away  the  Greeks  from  Italy;  he  took  Ravenna,  expelled 
the  £xareh«  and  eonquered  the  Pentapolis*  which  com- 
prised part  of  the  present  March  of  Ancona.  In  752  he 
tnmed  nis  arms  against  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  eastern  empire,  tempered 
however  by  the  influence  of  the  popes.  Stephen  II.  sent 
ambassadors  to  Astolpbus  with  splendid  gifts,  and  obtained 
a  truce  for  forty  years.  Four  months  after,  however,  Astol- 
pbus broke  the  truce,  and  required  the  Romans  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  pay  a  capitation  tax ;  threatening 
them  with  fire  and  sword  in  case  of  non-compliance.  Pope 
Stephen,  despairing  of  assistuice  from  the  indolent  Byzan- 
tine court,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
he  himself  repaired  to  Paris,  wnere  he  crowned  Pepin,  and 
bestowed  on  his  two  sons  Carlomann  and  Charles  (after- 
wards Charlemagne)  tbe  title  of  Patricians  of  Rome,  a.d. 
753.  Pepin  now  invited  Astolpbus  to  restore  the  Exarchate 
to  the  empire,  and  to  let  Rome  enjoy  peace,  but  his  request 
fkiling  of  efibct>  he  assembled  his  barons,  marched  an  army 
into  Italy,  defeated  Astolpbus,  and  besieged  him  in  the 
city  of  Pavia.  A  treaty  was  concluded  through  the  pope's 
mediation,  by  which  Astolpbus  agreed  to  the  above  condi- 
tions. Pepin  then  returned  into  France.  This  was  tbe 
first  interference  of  tbe  French  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

Astolpbus  did  not  keep  his  word,  but  in  755  marched 
against  Rome,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  pope  wrote  to  Pepin, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  a  second  time,  and  again  besieged  As- 
telphus  in  Pavia.  Astolpbus  now  sued  for  peace ;  he  paid  a 
large  sum  to  Pepin  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  up 
the  Exarchate,  including  Comacchio,  as  well  as  the  Penta- 
polis,  which  were  not  restored  by  Pepin  to  the  empire,  but 
bestowed  by  him  on  the  see  of  St  Peter.  Pepin  sent  the 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  received  tbe  keys  of  the  various 
towns  from  Astolphus^s  commissioners,  and  deposited  them 
on  the  altar  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  independent  sovereigns. 
A  difierence  of  opinion  existe  with  regard  to  the  terms  of 
this  donation,  the  act  of  which,  if  it  ever  existed  in  writing, 
has  been  lost.  The  territory  thus  given  up,  however,  in- 
cluded the  country  of  Ravenna  and  the  province  since  called 
Romagna.  The  duchy  of  Rome  was  not  included  in  it. 
Astolpbus  died  in  756,  owing  to  a  fall  fimn  his  horse. 
Having  no  son,  he  was  succeeded  by  Desiderius,  one  of  tlw 
Longobard  dukes.  Astolpbus,  during  his  quanrels  with  the 
pope,  founded  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  whidi  his 
daughters  took  the  veil.  (Muratori,  ^imolt  (f /ta/ia ;  Mo- 
sheim  8  Eeclesiasiical  History,) 

ASTON.    [See  BiRMiNOHAM.] 

ASTORGA,  the  ASTU'RICA  AUGUSTA  of  the  Ro- 
mans, once  the  capital  of  the  Astures,  and  now  an  episcopal 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Pliny  (iii.  3)  calls  it  a  mag^ 
nificent  city.  It  is  situated  near  the  Tuerto,  in  a  plain, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  mountains  of  Asturias ; 
it  is  about  twcnty-six  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Leon,  and  lies  in 
42°  27'  N.  lat.  6°  ICK  W.  tong.  lu  vega,  or  plain,  is  very 
extensive  and  fertile,  aad  pirodiaoes  excellent  wheat,  rye, 


barley,  flax,  and  pasture.    Tbe  town*  vbieli  is  tiim««ded 

by  a  wall  now  in  ruins,  oontains  3972  inhabitants,  including 
the  suburbs,  four  parishes,  and  two  convents.  The  chapter 
consists  of  the  bishop,  twelve  dignitaries,  ani  twenty -tT(^ 
canons,  all  resident  The  diocese  contains  913  parubes. 
The  cathedral  is  Gothic,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  on  account 
of  its  idtar  mayor,  or  high  altar,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  tbe  famous  Gaspar  Becerra.  This  altar  was  buiJt 
in  1569,  and  cost  30,000  ducats  (about  3300/.).  There  is 
also  at  Astorga  a  castle  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  that 
name,  which  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

It  was  at  Astorga  that  Napoleon  assembled  his  army, 
consisting  of  80,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  when 
in  pursuit  of  General  Moore,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1800. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  general,  Santocildes.  The  old  ramparti  were 
strengthened  by  fresh  works,  and  tbe  place  garrisoned  with 
2000  men.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1810,  it  was  invested  by 
General  Junot  Santocildes,  with  provisions  scarcely  sulli- 
cient  for  twenty  days,  without  ammunition,  or  a  foire  t^ 
protect  the  place  and  divert  the  enemy  outside  of  the  walls, 
defended  it  against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  Freucb  for 
nearly  a  mpnU).  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  FVeuch  being 
already  masters  of  the  suburbs  of  Puerta-de-Hterro,  Retebia. 
and  San  Andres,  the  Spanish  general  offered  to  eapitulaU\ 
Junot  refused  the  terms  propos^,  and  the  place  was  earned 
by  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  In  1812,  Santocildt's, 
with  the  Galician  army,  succeeded  in  reducing  tbe  place 
again,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison,  amounting  to  1  ^uO 


men. 


(Seo  Minano;  Ponz,  Viage  de  EspaiOf  torn.  xi.  carta  €. 
No.  92—99;  Napier  s  History  of  the  Peninsular  ffar, 
vol.  iii.  book  x.  ch.  vii. ;  Annals  of  the  Peninnior  Cam- 
paigns,) 

ASTRABAD,  or  ASTER AB AD,  a  province  of  smn!l 
extent  in  tbe  N.iS.  part  of  Persia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Desart  on  tbe  south  Uv 
the  Elburz  mountains,  on  the  west  by  Mazanderan,  and  Oii 
the  east  by  the  river  Gourgan,  which  is  by  somo  wiitcrs 
called  Joijan. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  rivers,  ti-c 
counti-y  is  of  a  mountainous  character.  The  level  lan«ls  suv 
pleasant,  and  extremely  fruitful,  producing,  among  other 
things,  grapes  of  an  uncommon  size.  In  other  parts  the 
soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 

The  province  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rivers,  which  aboutiil 
with  fish,  principally  sturgeon  and  salmon.  The  chief  tov  n. 
also  collea  Astrabad,  is  ten  miles  from  the  shores  of  ihc 
Caspian,  and  stands  in  36°  50'  N.  lat,  and  54^  35'  B.  iowz^ 
The  site  of  Astrabad  has  been  placed  so  far  fhim  the  sea, 
though  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  offered  such  great  advan- 
tages, both  in  a  commercial  and  military  point  m  view.  1  he 
town  is  believed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Yezzid  ibn  MehlooK  un 
Arab  general,  and  to  have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  t:  e 
first  century  of  the  Mohammedan  sera.  The  ciremnfcrenre 
of  the  place  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half;  the  wli  >le 
of  this  extent  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall, 
which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  streets  aza  for  the 
most  part  paved,  and  their  cleanliness  is  promoted  br  a 
drain  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  them.  Tlie  tovrn 
does  not  contain  any  public  buildings  which  are  wonb\  uf 
remark. 

A  lake,  which  extends  from  a  point  three  miles  north- 
east of  Ajstrabad  towards  the  Caspian,  has  usually  been 
considered  as  a  gulf  of  that  sea,  and  is  so  laid  down  t*i 
some  maps.  Lieutenant  Conolly,  whose  travels  in  tbst 
quarter  have  recently  been  published,  says  that  the  waters 
of  this  lake  do  not  approacn  nearer  to  the  Caspian  th.in 
three  mUes,  and  have  no  communication  with  it  He  addi, 
that  '  the  water  being  confined,  stagnates  in  summer,  ant! 
the  inhabitants  of  Astrabad  suffer  from  the  malaria  that  is 
caused  by  it.* 

Astrabad  is  a  frontier  town,  and  chiefly  inhabited  hy 
Kujurs,  from  which  tribe  the  present  shah  of  Persia  has  Ivs 
origin  :  it  is  governed  by  a  pnnce  of  the  blood  royaL  The 
countrv  on  tne  northern  bank  of  the  Goumn,  ten  milo 
finm  Astrabad,  is  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  wno  are  cmlv  in 
name  tributary  to  the  Persian  government  and  carr)'  on 
against  their  more  settled  neighbours  a  constant  petty 
predatory  warfare,  seizing  Persian  subjects  whenever  they 
can  find  opportunity,  ana  selling  them  into  slavery.  (Sec 
Eraser's  Historiccd  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Persia;  Lieu- 
tenant  Conolly *s  Overland  Journey  to  the  AorfA  ^inefta.) 
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the  khan  and  his  gubjects  took  to  flight,  and  Ivan's 
forces  entered  it,  as  'Napoleon's  entered  Moscow  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  greeted  by  naked 
walls  and  tenantless  buildings.  Ivan  repeoDled  the  town, 
and  prevailed  upon  five  hundred  nobles  and  ten  thousand 
Astrakhanese  to  swear  fealty  to  him ;  the  oath  containing 
a  recognition  of  his  subjects*  title  to  the  same  privilege  as 
the  natives,  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fishery  down  the 
Volga  from  Kasan  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Ivan  was  indeed 
ever  intent  upon  opening  new  sources  of  trade  and  affluence 
for  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  political  dominion  for  his  suc- 
cessors. The  conquest  of  this  country  was  considered  of  so 
splendid  a  nature  by  the  grand  duke  himself,  that,  when 
signing  public  documents,  ne  afterwards  attached  its  date, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  to  his 
autograph.  The  khannate  was  comprehended  in  the  same 
government  with  the  Caucasian  territories,  until  the  year 
1801,  at  which  time  part  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia  or 
Georgiewsk)  was  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  remainder  divided  into  three  distinct  govern- 
ments; those  of  Astrakhan,  Saratoif,  and  Orenburg.  The 
latter  have  a  surface  exceeding  that  of  the  French  or 
Austrian  dominions,  whilst  their  population  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds a  fifteenth  part  of  the  populatioi^  of  either  of 
those  monarchies ;  for  the  three  governments,  though  ex- 
tending over  a  space  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  according  to  Weydemeyer,  Hassel,  and  others, 
do  not  contain  more  than  2,600,000  inhabitants.  As  each 
of  the  present  subdivisions  of  this  khannate  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  description,  we  have  here  said  as  much 
as  is  requisite  bv  way  of  introduction  to  them. 

Astrakhan,  tne  least  and  southernmost  of  the  three  go- 
vbmments,  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Kuma  and  Manysh  to  the  frontiers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  and  eastward  from  the  borders  of  that  of 
SaratofT  to  the  line  of  the  Ural,  next  to  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghish-Cossacks ;  it  is  comprised  between  the  45th  and 
52d  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  44th  and  52d  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  and  contains  an  area  estimated  at  eighty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Caspian.  The  land  is,  with  little  ex- 
ception, an  enormous  plain,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
and  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  steppes,  by 
the  monarch  of  European  rivers,  the  Volga  (a  name  derived 
from  the  Sarmatian,  signifying  '  the  Great*),  which  winds 
through  Astrakhan  irom  north-west  to  south-east,  for  at 
least  two  hundred  miles ;  the  high  and  precipitous  character 
of  its  right  bank  in  some  parts  contrasting  singularly  with 
the  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon  its  left.  The  soil 
is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with  salt;  the  very 
^atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  charged  with  it;  and, 
briny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense 
plain  lies  so  low  on  the  '  Kalmutzkaian/  or  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  that  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  driven 
over  it  for  many  miles,  when  the  wind  has  blown  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  south-east ;  even  vessels  are  at 
times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland,  and  stranded 
in  the  midst  of  the  steppe,  where  the  only  alternative  is 
to  break  them  up.  '  Here,'  says  Potocki,  '  where  the 
eye  has  no  object  to  dwell  upon  but  the  azure  sky,  the 
steppe  and  lakes  encrusted  with  salt,  I  was  astonished  to 
meet  with  a  large  ship  lying  on  her  beam-ends  in  the 
heart  of  the  steppe,  between  Batkaly  and  Talagai.  I 
learnt  that,  a  year  before,  a  south-easter,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  several  weeks,  had  inundated  the  country,  and 
forced  several  vessels  a  distance  of  seventy  versts  (forty-six 
miles)  from  the  shore.  All  but  the  ship  in  question  had 
been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed.'  This  traveller  con- 
firms what  Pallas  and  Gmelin  had  observed  before  him  on 
the  optical  deception  which  the  Astrakhan  steppes  present : 
the  range  of  sight  is  extended,  and  every  object  is  increased 
in  apparent  magnitude.  In  his  own  case  he  mistook  human 
beings  for  obelisks,  and  low  heath-bushes  for  *  Karatshus* 
of  ten  feet  height;  the  laden  camel  became,  to  appear- 
ance, a  moving  mountain.  When  on  the  Caspian,  ano- 
ther optical  deception  accompanied  the  rising  of  the  sun  * 
the  coast  and  vessels  upon  it  seemed  elevated  high  in 
the  air.  Even  the  horses  in  the  steppe  took  fright  at  the 
whirlwind  of  trees  which  apparently  drove  across  the 
waste;  yet  they  were  but  bushes,  which  the  blast  had 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  over  it.  At  Yenotayewsk, 
where  the  Volga  winds  between  five  islands,  this  portion  of 

a  steppa  assumes  a  bluish  QZ  bluish-green  tint,  which 


it  acquires  firom  ihe  abundance  of  aa  mtnmt^ 
matic  species  of  wormwood.  Neither  wood  nor  fionat 
found  throughout  the  whole  province,  nor  a  tree  on  any  9poC» 
except  a  few  groups  of  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  elms,  and 
wild  mulberry-trees,  along  the  banks  of  tome  of  tbo  rivark 
When,  however,  the  snows  dissolve,  the  dry  and  arid  eteppca 
put  on,  in  many  parts,  a  gay  and  verdant  appearaaoe ;  a  carpet 
of  flowers  is  spread  over  them,  and  thev  afford  a  rich  sind 
re&eshing  pasture  for  the  cattle,  whilst  the  low  land,  which 
is  irrigated  by  the  adjacent  streams,  produeea  ezcelieot 
grass— a  valuable  resource  {or  pasture  in  smnner,  and^ 
when  cut  and  dried,  for  winter  stock.  Though  iU-ad^ted 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Astrakhan  steppes 
abound,  in  the  summer  season,  with  choioa  herbs,  aspara- 
gus, capers,  horse-radish,  leeks,  and  liquorice ;  the  latter, 
which  thrives  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of  tha  Vol^a* 
attains  a  height  of  nearly  four  feet,  and  the  root  ta  equal 
in  size  to  a  stout  man's  arm ;  this  root  is  carried  down  to 
Astrakhan,  where  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  sold  io  eon- 
siderable  quantities.  The  salsola  also  is  of  exuberant 
growth,  and  affords  a  supply  of  excellent  soda.  Here  and 
there  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  occur,  some  few  of  them  in 
extensive  ranges,  particularly  the  Tshipshatshi  group,  east 
of  the  Volga,  which  is  a  ravourite  resort  for  the  native 
dealers ;  it  may  be  observed  too  of  the  sand-hills,  that  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  is  constantly  impelling  them 
farther  to  the  west.  Rocks,  either  of  lime-stone  or  sand- 
stone, rarely  occur ;  but  the  province  is  Ml  of  extensive 
moors,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a  deep  spongv  saline 
loam,  which  bears  no  vegetation  whatever  on  its  surface;  its 
edges  only  are  skirted  with  saline  plants*  A  country  which 
both  Georgi  and  Pallas  conceive  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
bed  of  the  Caspian  in  past  ages,  cannot  fail  to  be  rich  ia  one 
mineral  production  at  least : — the  salt,  which  both  the  Cas 
pian  shore  and  the  soilf  lakes,  and-moors  of  Astrakhan  alford 
in  exhaustless  quantities  and  of  superior  quality,  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  commodity  which  this  province  poasesses. 
The  bottom  of  many  of  its  lakM,  such  as  the  Etseo,  Baf^d 
and  especially  the  Sakrysky,  which  yields  wpwards  of  a 
million  of  pounds  weight  annually,  is  one  mass  of  crystallised 
salt ;  the  Tshipshatshi  is  a  perfect  mountain  of  saU,  and  tlie 
summit  of  Bogdo-oola  (about  48^  N.  lat.  48^  40^  S.long.)  is 
crowned  by  a  hill  composed  entirely  of  this  valuable  mi- 
neral. The  soil  is  rich  likewise  in  saltpetre,  and  the  works 
established  five  and  twenty  miles  north  of  the  capital  have 
alone,  and  for  many  years  past,  produced  a  thousand  tons 
and  more  in  the  twelve  months.  There  are  but  few  dis- 
tricts in  Astrakhan  which  have  any  claim  to  be  caUed 
fertile,  and  even  these  owe  their  fertility  to  artificial  means. 
They  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  immediate  neighbouxliood 
of  the  Volga,  Akhtuba,  and  Ural,  and  consist  of  pkita  of 
arable  and  g^arden  ground,  the  produce  of  which  is  con* 
siderable,  owing  to  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation.  These 
are  the  only  spots  in  the  province  where  finiit,  vege- 
tables, grain,  or  vines,*  are  cultivated.  Of  all  Ha  vege- 
table productions,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  tluA 
the  great  water-lily,  the  nymph^Ba  nelumbo  of  Lin- 
neeus,  .which«  we  are  told,  is  not  found  in  may  oiker 
part  of  the  Russian  empire,  except  at  a  place  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Astrakhan.  Ejdmann,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1811,  reports,  that  its  leaves  are  two  leet  in 
diameter,  and  float  upon  the  surface  of  Ihe  water;  the  aialk 
which  bears  them  rises  perpendicularly  between  six  and 
eight  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  water,  and  forms  ao  com 
nlete  a  carpet,  that  its  surface  is  scarcely  discernible* 
from  between  these  leaves  issue  stout  runners,  which  ter- 
minate in  a  splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  delicious 
fragrance.  The  plant  is  held  in  deep  'ven^atioa  by  the 
Hindoos  and  natives  of  Tibet,  from  a  belief  that  their 
divinities  re-appear  after  death  in  the  shape  of  these  richly 
scented  flowers.  The  nuts,  or  capsules,  of  the  plant  are  aUo 
in  great  request  among  them ;  and  the  flowers  are  distilled 
at  Astrakhan  into  a  water,  which  has  the  tute  of  amber, 
and,  used  as  a  cosmetic,  gives  softness  to  the  skin.  The 
mulberry  and  tobacco  plant  have  been  eultivaisd  of  late 
years  with  partial  success;  some  cotton  is  grown  on  the 
line  of  the  Volga,  and  madder  has  been  intmoead  on  its 

*  Humboldt,  indeed,  reporU  CU  ^  Onei^  aa4  Climatolmvf  dtia)  ikai 
flaer  grapes  do  not  exist,  eren  In  Italy  or  the  <Snwtiai.  than  at  Aitrnklai] ;  h .  t 
theae.  at  well  ai  other  fruit  and  Te|{elalklM,lio«««ier  Ssa  Io  tk»  eya^  aev««)rrT 
and  insipid  to  the  palate.  Tlie  wine  which  ia  {wwlQeed  hacv  i«  prevfaa;.^ 
IndifTexcnt  aunlity ;  and  we  bclirve  it  to  be  well  asoettained.  XtmX  im»  }«»«  '4 
Uie  grape  wnich  may  be  tenned  potable  eaa  be  plowed,  imlM*  tbt 
teapecatuK  ofUie  year  it  at  l«Mt47i^  or  tf°« 
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subordinate  to  one  of  the  mules  as  their  leader.    When 
attacked  by  wolves  or  other  wild  beasts,  they  collect  into  a 
body,  and  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  their  heels. 
The  whole  number  of  domesticated  animals  in  the  province 
has  been  estimated  by  a  recent  writer  at  4,000,000  sheep, 
1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  horned  cattle. 
The  population  of  Astrakhan  is  composed  of  a  motley 
group  of  Russians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Arme- 
nians, Indians,  and  other  settlers  from  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  whom  the  highest  estimate  does  not  state  as 
exceeding  225,000  individuals,  and  the  lowest,  which,  as  it 
is  made  on  native  authority,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  fact, 
sets  down  at  80,000.    Nearly  one-half  of  this  population 
vould  appear  to  consist  of  Kalmucks,  who  occupy  large 
tracts  to  the  east  of  the  Volga ;  the  number  of  their  kibitkes, 
or  tents,  being  computed  at  13,100.    Another  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
iJral,  who.  are  esteemed  the  finest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
bravest  Cossack  corps  in  the  Russian  service,  whence  they 
have  acquired  the  appellation  of  *  the  Eye  of  the  Army,' 
and  garrison  the  small  forts  along  the  line  of  their  native 
river ;  some  have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fighting- 
men  at  20,000,  but  this  would  give  an  amount  of  popu- 
lation to  this  single  race  of  Astrakhanese,  which  would 
far  exceed  any  estimate  yet  formed  of  their  numbers. 
Independently  of  these,  there  are  a  few  colonics  of  Tartars 
cf  Kasan  extraction,  about  1600  yurtas  or  tents  of  Nomadic 
Kunduroff-Tartars,  or  Manguttes,  descendants  of  the  Nogay 
horde,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower 
Akhtuba;  and,  as  some  writers  report,  12,000  kibitkes  of 
Bukay-Tartars,  who  settled  in  the  districts  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Lesser  Uzeen  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  remove  to  the  steppes  east  of  the  Ural 
in  the  year  1 829,  but  were  forced  back  by  superior  force. 

To  the  principal  branches  of  industry  already  enumerated 
we  may  add  the  manufacturing  of  magnesia,  tallow,  and 
loap,  in  considerable  quantities,  distilleries  of  brandy  and 
spirits,  some  large  leather,  and  a  few  silk  and  cotton,  manu- 
factories. Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  among  the 
Russians  on  account  of  its  firm  substance  and  fragrant 
scent.  The  Volga,  which  secures  a  ready  access  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  hitherto  rendered  the 
capital  of  this  province  the  principal  seat  of  the  tratfic  carried 
on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  circles :  Astrak- 
han, Krasno-yarsk,  Ycnotayewsk,  and  Tsherno-yarsk ;  but 
there  are  no  spots  in  it  deser\'ing  of  any  distinct  notice 
excepting  the  capital,  from  which  the  whole  province  derives 
its  name,  and  Uralskoi,  the  chief  town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural.  Of  the  remainder,  the  short  account  which  follows 
will  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  At  a  distance  of  somewhat 
less  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  we  find 
Kcdmiizkoi-Basar,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga, 
in  which  all  sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
wandering  people  of  the  steppes  is  carried  on.  In  the  market- 
place stanas  the  Russian,  with  his  brandy,  bread,  and 
coarse  household  stuff;  the  Armenian  with  his  wine  and 
inferior  stuffs  for  clothing ;  the  Tartar,  in  quest  of  sheep  for 
the  Astrakhan  market ;  and  the  Circassian,  hard  at  work  in 
making  ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  Kalmuck 
also  resorts  \rith  bis  supply  of  domestic  manufactures,  cattle, 
and  felt.  '  These  sons  of  the  steppe  are  seldom  a  match  for 
their  customers,*  says  Potocki.  *  Here  you  may  see  Tartars 
from  Kuma,  Kuban,  and  the  Five  Mountains  ;  Truchmens, 
Nogays,  Kiptshaks,  and  Cossacks  from  the  Jaik  ;*  but, 
above  all,  it  was  this  traveller's  fortune  to  meet  a  Kirghisian 
embassy  in  the  Bazar, '  who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
diplomatists  about  them.* 

About  nineteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan  lies 
*  Krasnoi-yar,*  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name ;  a 
small  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  two  churches, 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Algara,  the  Akhtuba,  and 
Basan,  three  arms  of  the  Volga,  and  surrounded  by  dilapi- 
dated walls  with  wooden  towers,  which  were  constructed  oy 
the  Tzar  Alexis  Michailovitsh  to  protect  the  town  ag^ainst 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inha- 
bitants live  comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishery, 
and  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  which  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  hills,  east  of  the  town.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  asparagus,  the  eatable  stem  of  which  is 
above  twenty  inches  in  length. — *  Yenotayewsk,'  another 
capital  of  a  circle,  situated  on  the  steep  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  which  ha^  jurisdiction 


over  the  4900  kibitkes  of  Kalmucks  who  pass  ^  winter 
in  its  vicinity :  it  is  a  circle  of  houses,  built  round  a  small 
fortress,  and  inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders. — •Tsheroo- 
yar,  also  the  capital  of  the  circle  in  which  it  lies,  and  a 
well-fortified  town,  is  likewise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga,  about  150  miles  north-west  of  Astrakhan.    It  con- 
sists of  300  houses,  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  polii-  n, 
with  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  has  a  stone  cb. in- h 
embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupolas,  i*  an 
opulent  place,  and  contains  between  160u  and  2000  inlia- 
bitanta.      The   circle  of   Krasno-yarsk  comprehends  xUf 
tract  of  country  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  UpaU 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  who  take  their  name  fr<m 
that  river.     At  its  inllux  into  the  Caspian  stands  the  MiiaH 
but  strong  fortress  of*  Guri-Gorodok,'  built  upon  an  isbiid, 
thirteen  miles  up  the  river  and  500  south  west  of  Oreiibi::^. 
under  the  government  of  which  province  it  was  placed  in  1 7o.i. 
TTie  inundations,  which  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  island  in 
the  spring,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy  :  .t 
is  consequently  inhabited  by  few  individuals  besides  {liuw 
composing  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  and  a  company  of  in- 
fantry.   A  redoubt,  called  the  Guriewskoi- Redout,  lici  al»out 
twelve  miles  farther  up  the  river.     Along  the  line  of  the 
Ural  are  numerous  IVatagys^  or  fishing  villages,  erected  fir 
the  fishermen  of  the  crown,  containing  dwellings,  fcton»- 
houses,  workshops,  rope  and  net  yards,  ever}'  convenience  lur 
boihng  down  oil  and  making  caviar,  and  even  cellars  U^t 
ice,  which  is  used  for  keepmg  the  fish  fresh.     (Ccit^.. 
Pallas,  Gamba,  Potocki,  Sommer,  Steio,  &c.) 

ASTRAKHAN  (city).  The  present  capital  of  tl*e 
government  of  this  name  is  about  six  miles  higher  up  tijo 
Vol^a,  as  some  maintain,  than  the  Astrakhan,  or  rather 
Adsnotarkhan,  which  was  the  metropohs  of  the  anticnt 
kingdom,  and,  according  to  Forster,  was  demolished,  tuicc- 
ther  with  Sarai,  its  neighbour  (the  '  urbs  magna,  tetti>:« 
regia  Tartarorum  *  of  Abulfeda),  by  Timour  in  the  viinu.r 
of  1395.  Other  writers  however  are  of  opinion  that  i\^e 
antient  capital  stood  between  the  banks  of  the  Akhtu^  a 
and  the  Volga,  forty-six  miles  higher  than  the  prcMTt 
city,  on  a  spot  which  was  occupied  by  a  manufactory  of  s:«1l- 
petre  some  years  ago.  Both  of  these  conjectures  re^t  on 
plausible  grounds,  for  both  sites  contain  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive buildings  ;  and  each  of  these  masses  of  ruins  ha»  con- 
tributed large  portions  of  the  stone  with  which  the  puu  <* 
edifices  in  the  modern  capital  arc  constructed.  AstrakK;.u, 
which  is  become  the  principal  seat  of  Russian  intercoui-.^ 
with  Asia  and  the  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  emp;:(\ 
stands  on  the  island  of  Zaietchy  Bugor,  or  *  the  II«ucx 
Mound,*  which  lies  between  the  small  river  Kutum  and  (he 
Volga,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  moutli,  and  S20  miKs 
south-east  of  Moscow.  It  has  a  navigable  communiraCion 
also  with  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  it  is  upward*  of 
1200  miles  distant;  yet  its  importance  must  always  re- 
main of  a  hmited  character.  Astrakhan  ranks  huwe^er 
as  the  eighth  town  in  the  Russian  doniinioiu;  its  ^tatiau- 
ary  population  being  about  40,000,*  and  its  whole  circum- 
ference rather  more  than  three  miles.  The  uneven 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-decayed  battle  meutx 
and  a  multitude  of  steeples,  minarets,  and  cupolas*  *;i\c 
it  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance;  and  the  etiert 
is  heightened  b^  contrast  with  the  flat  marshy  groui»d 
which  surrounds  it.  The  climate  of  such  a  site  cannot  rank 
among  the  healthiest;  and  it  is  liable,  moreover,  to  mtv 
sudden  changes  of  temperature :  yet,  as  the  average  ^ 
pulation  throughout  the  year,  including  the  thousands  v^  \.o 
resort  to  the  spot  in  the  fishing  seasons,  cannot  be  under 
50,000,  and  the  average  deaths  do  not,  according  to  Gamla. 
exceed  1400,  the  mortality,  which  amounts  to  1  indixid^^l 
in  about  36,  is  not  much  greater  than  that  for  aU  Ru>>>  ^ 
which  amounts  to  1  in  38 ;  or  even  for  France,  where  Bicir> 
estimates  it  at  1  in  39.  A  long  canal  traverses  Astr^khtn 
from  east  to  west,  the  direction  of  its  greatest  lenuil*. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  pres^nit  a 
singular  medley  of  European  and  Asiatic  taste ;  they  are  con- 
structed principally  of  wood,  and  are  in  number  betvtvn 
4000  and  4200.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  «cU 
as  Greek  archbishopric,  under  the  former  of  whom  there  r^rv 
four,  and  under  the  latter  twcnty-ilve,  churches ;  be^des 
these,  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Hindoos,  ha\c 
each  their  separate  place  of  worship,  andtho  Mohammed .»zis 

•  In  1P27  Wi'vdpmcyor  slntetl  llie  nniulxr  of  tiihAluUoto  to  W  r«*«\ 
wliirh  i«  ilonhlc  till}  numlicr  ««hicli  tlM*to>vn  cvntaioril  attlr*clo»*  tif  t*^  .  »« 
ci'Utiuy,  when  Gccrgi  tnys  Uu*  official  rrtura  n*{Mulc«lU  to  be  oa)^  UKjOtik. 
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bis  entire  Hgbt  ^r  40^000/.  Many  of  the  Astrakhan  dealers 
^K>  send  out  parties  in  spring  and  autumn  to  take  the  seals 
along  tlie  shores  of  the  Caspian  islands,  where  they  are 
fhiyeoL  and  salted,  and  ftnrwaraed  to  Astrakhan  for  the  sake 
of  Iteir  skins  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  carcass. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  Adshotarkhan,  to  which  we  have 
vlready  refbrred,  vestiges  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former  a^es 
lie  scattered  in  various  directions  over  the  steppes  which 
tnrround  Astrakhan.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  sepid- 
ehral  mounds,  here  and  there  distinguished  by  uncouth 
iguros,  carved  in  stone :  their  features  and  attire  obviously 
stamp  them  of  Mongolian  origin.  There  is  probably  no 
nionument  of  this  description  more  curious  than  the  sepul- 
fshral  mound  near  Prishibinskoi,  a  village  on  the  Akhtuba. 
It  is  raided  on  a  quadrangular  substructure  of  earth,  and 
eonsists  of  six  flat  vaidts  abutting  one  asainst  another,  the 
whcAe  being  about  900  feet  in  circuit  ana  18  feet  in  height. 
The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented  has  become 
as  solid  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  resists  the  impression  of 
the  strongest  instruments.  It  would  seem,  fh>m  the  vessels 
and  ornaments  which  have  been  Ibund  within  it,  that  this 
fltructure  was  formerly  a  place  of  interment  for  some  princely 
Ikmtly.  Astrakhan  has  a  dockyard  and  arsenal,  and  is  the 
port  of  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  ships  of  war  which  cruize 
ta  the  Caspian.    It  is  in  46°  21'  N.  lat,  and  47''  55'  E.  long. 

ASTRINGENTS  (firom  astringo,  to  oonstringe,  or 
bring  closer  together),  are  agents  which  contract  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles  and  blood-vessels,  and  lessen  the  flow  of 
fluids,  whether  it  be  the  secretions  of  the  glands  proceeding 
llrom  their  natural  orifices  in  excessive  quantity,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  blood-vessels  escaping  by  their  exhalant  ex- 
ttemitleSv  or  by  an  unnatural  opemng  (or  rupture).  They 
produce  this  eflect,  generally  Dy  a  vital,  but  sometimes 
Dy  a  chemical  acUon.  Their  power  is  manifested  first, 
and  often  solely,  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
yet  in  many  instances  it  is  extended  by  sympathy  very 
rapidly  over  the  whole  body,  as  is  observea  when  the  acerb 

iuice  of  the  sloe  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue.  The 
ensation  then  experienced  may  be  considered  the  best 
general  test  of  the  presence  of  astrin^enct/,  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  one  principle,  but  is  owing  to  tannin, 
gallic  acid,  and  hsematine,  in  vegetable  astringents,  and  is 
possessed  by  acids,  and  many  metallic  salts  among  mineral 
affents ;  and  is  also  one  of  the  effects  of  the  application  of 
eoid  to  the  body.  In  vegetables,  the  astringent  principles 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  bark  (as  oak),  the  root  (as  rhatany 
and  tormenti!),  and  the  wood  (as  logwood).  As  wood  and 
liark  form  parts  of  exogenous  trees  only,  it  is  only  from  this 
section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  any  astringent  prin- 
eipies  can  be  obtained.  [See  explanation  of  the  term  exo- 
eenous,  under  the  article  Aok  op  Tkbxs,  vol.  i.  p.  202.] 
sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark 
possessed  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle ; 
this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
sap  descends  from  the  lea^'es,  viz.,  through  this  ipner  layer 
ef  bark,  whence  it  occasionally  passes  into  the  wood,  which 
win  then  be  found  to  possess  principles  similar  to  those  of 
the  bark.  Most  astringent  vegetables  are  red,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  acid  in  excess— which  is  often  manifest  to 
fhe  taste,  as  in  rumex,  or  sorrel.  In  metallic  astringents, 
when  super-salts,  the  excess  of  acid,  is  also  very  perceptible 
to  the  taste,  as  in  alum,  which  is  a  supersulpbate  of  alu- 
nina  and  potassa. 

The  particular  principle  to  which  any  substance  is  in- 
debted R>r  its  astringent  power  may  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
propriate tests.  When  tannin  exists  in  plants,  its  pre- 
sence may  be  proved  by  an  insoluble  precipitate  taking 
5 lace  on  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin. 
*he  precipitate  is  a  compound  in  definite  proportions  of 
tannin  and  gelatin,  being  forty-six  of  tannin  and  fifty-four 
of  gelatin.  Cielatin  has  therefore  been  proposed  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  as  a  test  of  the  quantity  of  tannin  in  different 
astringent  vegetables.  (See  Philosophical  Transactions,]  803.) 
But  in  the  practical  application  of  this  test  there  are  some 
sources  of  fallacy  difllcult  to  guard  against.  (See  Papers  by 
•Dr.  Bostock  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  1809,  and  by 
Mr.  E.B.  Stephens,  in  AnnaU  qf  Philosophy,  New  Series, 
vol.  X.  p.  401.)  Tannin  rarely  exists  alone,  though  it  pro- 
bably does  so  in  cate<'hu,  but  mostly  along  with  gallic  acid. 
Bxtractive  is  also  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  tannin,  and 
18  of  considerable  service,  assisting  its  action  in  the  pro- 
—"1  of  tanning.  Gallic  acid  strikes  a  bluish-black  preci- 
e  with  al]  the  salts  of  iron,  but  a  solutioi)  of  the  persul- 


phate is  the  ordinary  test.  HnmatiAa  existo  in  logwood, 
along  with  tannin  and  extractive.  It  may  be  known  by  eoro- 
bining  with  oxide  of  lead  without  undergoing  any  ehaogo. 
The  effect  of  astringents  which  ia  due  to  their  efacmical 
action  is  nearly  the  same  in  dead  ai  in  living  animal  matter  ; 
their  long-continued  application  to  Uie  skm  will  produce  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  a  tanned  hide.  They  are*  there^ 
fore,  sometimes  employed  to  effect  thia*  when  intaroal  paru 
are  exposed,  to  change  them  firom  a  secreting  to  a  aoD-secrei- 
ing  surftice — such  as  in  irreducible  prolanaad  utania.  Tbe<r 
use  in  this  way,  however,  is  very  limited ;  wfaiU  their  vital 
action  is  extensive  and  important.  The  duef  effeeta  of 
astringents  are  to  coatraet  the  muscular  and  Taaeolar 
tissues,  to  diminish  secretion,  and  lesaen  initabilit; ;  and 
in  many  instanoee  to  impart  strength,  or  iacnaaed  !«&••  to 
an  organ  or  part.  Their  action  it  always  greatest  on  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied.  When  a  drop  of  diluted 
acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  applied  to  the  skin,  wbiteiiMa  of 
the  part  is  observed,  which  soon  disanpears^  and  the  natnral 
colour,  or  even  a  more  intensely  reoi  one,  foUowa.  If  this 
is  fi^uently  repeated,  the  structure  of  the  part  ia  ebanged, 
it  ceases  to  secrete,  is  no  longer  pliant,  but  beeomes  atiff  and 
inflexible.  The  loss  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  H^mi^^i^^>^^ 
calibre  of  the  blood*vessels,  which  no  longer  admit  the  red 
globules.  During  tho  absence  of  these,  the  senaibility  of 
the  part  is  less  than  natural;  iust  as  odd  and  torpid fingert 
lose  their  fineness  of  touch.  Nearly  similar  eflTeets  may  be 
supposed  to  follow  the  internal  administration  of  aslringeni». 
the  action  of  which  is  greatest  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
less  on  parts  remote  from  this :  yet  it  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
that  as  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  mucous  membimne,  and 
possesses  a  muscular  structure,  parts  of  a  similar  atmctury 
are  more  influenced  by  astringents  introduced  into  tlie 
stomach  than  other  parts  are ;  hence,  increaaed  aeer^tHm 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  from  the  limns; 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  flow  of  blood  from  artene*,  » 
moro  effectually  checked  by  astringents,  than  ineieaaed  ex> 
halation  from  serous  surfaces.  There  is  reason  to  bclie\e 
that  the  astringent  principle  of  many  plants  doea  not  enter 
into  the  circulation,  but  passes  along  the  whole  oouiae  of  the 
intestinal  canal  without  being  absorbed :  ibr  Sir  Humph n 
Davv  found,  that  when  tannin  is  present  in  graseea,  aa  it  u 
in  that  ofqftermaih  crop^  it  ia  voided  ia  the  dung  of  the 
animals  which  feed  upon  it.  (See  Davy,  EiememU  o/* 
Agricultural  ChemtMtry,  Appendix^  p.  Ixi)  But  that  Ji 
other  plants  enters  the  system  so  rapidly,  that  the  a»tnn> 

fenoy  of  the  uva  ursi,  or  bear's  whortleberry,  oaa  he 
etected  in  the  urine  forty-five  minutes  after  is  has  hem 
swallowed.  In  the  case  of  those  which  do  not  eater  iuM 
the  circulation,  any  beneficial  effect  which  they  exert  iiprm 
remote  organs  must  be  attributed  to  that  sympsthy  whrh 
exists  in  so  ereat  and  unquestionable  a  dsgiee  between  the 
stomach  and  almost  every  organ  of  the  body.  That  suf-li 
vegetable  substances,  while  passing  aleng  the  intoetmal 
canal,  promote  the  fulfihnent  of  its  functiaiia»  ia  obviou«, 
from  toe  effects  fiillowing  the  use  of  food  in  whkb  asUui- 
gent  principles  are  absent.  Planta  posaessing  aaln«g«nt 
powers  and  bitter  principles,  such  aa  tormeiSil  and  the 
bog-bean,  are  very  efficacious  in  preventing  the  rot  in  aKeep^ 
(as  has  been  already  stated  under  Anthelininli6a«>  while 
watery  grasses,  among  which  no  astringent  pUiita  giow, 
favour  the  generation  of  worms. 

The  primary  sympathetic  effect  of  aeveial  ctf  the  aatno- 
gents  which  ultimately  enter  into  the  cireulatieB,  ia  tiM 
most  valuable  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they  aie  en* 
ployed,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  often  checks 
hasmorrhage  by  closing  a  oleeding  vessel,  befoiw  any  of  it 
can  be  conceived  to  have  been  conveyed  directly  to  the 
bleeding  orifice ;  it  checks  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  sam# 
way  as  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  aurfisce  or  •Mi  does^ 
The  tonic  effect  of  many  aatringenta,  after  thek  tMe 
for  some  time,  first  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  afterwardt 
upon  the  whole  system,  and  more  especially  upon  any  weak 
organ,  must  be  admitted,  and  borne  in  mind,  in  fomini;  our 
estimate  of  their  utility  in  a  curative  point  of  view.  With- 
out attempting  to  account  for  the  intimate  oauae  of  the 
action  of  astringents,  to  do  which  successfully  inrini  im 
practicable  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  onrkaowhKher. 
it  may  be  stated,  that  under  their  influence  a  tenaion  of  the 
parts  is  produced,  during  which  the  muscular  and  %awscttUr 
structures  acquire  an  increase  of  nower,  and  secreting  sur- 
faces and  glands  produce  less  fluia  but  more  natural  senv- 
tions*    Some,  indeed,  lessen  the  action  of  the  b«v(»  aad  a^ 
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tion,  or  exeeuive  flow  of  Mlin,  oeonmnf  either  ipon- 
tanaouily  or  &om  the  use  of  mercury  or  other  meuu,  is 
often  cffeotuallj  checked  bv  nitrUe  of  lilver,  or  decoction  of 
the  rbus  glabruro,  or  hy  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver,  bjr  lesi- 
enitig  the  intt»mmation  which  gives  rise  to  them,  also 
freouently  removes  morbid  discbargeB  from  other  mucous 
surfaces  besides  those  ve  have  specially  noticed ;  an  eSect 
which  also  often  follows  the  use  of  diluted  chloride  of  soda. 
The  oolhquitivo  sweats  of  hectic  lever  are  beat  checked  by 
giving  internally  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  spom^ng  the 
skin  with  vinegar  and  water. 

Aitringeut  substances  are  deeoronosed  by,  or  decompose, 
many  others,  which  therefore  should  not  he  given  at  the 
same  time  with  them ;  such,  for  example,  as  ipecacuanha 
with  moat  of  the  vegetable  astringents  which  contain 
tannin,  by  which  an  insoluble  tannate  of  emetina  is  formed : 
when  kino  is  united  with  calumba,  a  purgative  action  fol- 
lows. All  astringent  vegetablea  containing  tannin,  except 
oak-bark,  decompose  tarlrile  of  antimony,  and  are  therefore 
the  best  antidotes  to  it. 

The  antient  Egyptians  would  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  astringents  in  preserving  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  substances,  and  tbey  seem  to  have 
dipped  the  coarse  cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were  enve- 
loped in  some  astringent  liquid,  which  tanned  the  skin,  and 
rendered  it  less  subject  to  change,  aa  well  as  excluded  the 
air  from  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  article  employed  by 
them  with  this  view  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
kino.  The  same  subBtanoe  is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  dje 
cotton  for  their  nankeens. 

This  property  of  astringents  may  be  usefully  applied  for 
the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  coinage,  flshing-lines,  and 
nets,  which  last  mudi  longer  if  steeped  in  an  inftision  of 
oak-bsrk.  Though  inferior  in  preserving  power  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Kyan,  it  may  be  applicable  in  some  cases  where  his 
is  inadmissible.     [See  Ant isb pries.] 

For  further  information  on  astringents,  see  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  s  Element*  qf  Materia  Medica  and  T/urrimulics, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  much  recent  valuable  matter  is  Drought 

[For  the  omploytnent  of  astringents  in  the  arts,  see  Dyb- 
iNO  AND  Tanning  ;  and  also  Lihraty  ^  Etittrtmrmtg 
Xnotc^nj^fe— Vegetable  Substances ;  Materials  of  Manu- 
factures, p.  178.1 

ASTROCA'RYUH,  a  genus  of  palms  found  in  small 
groups,  or  in  single  specimens,  in  the  tropicalpartsof  Ame- 
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riea,  of  middling  stature,  and  of  a  very  singtUar  ■ppearsno* 
on  account  of  the  spines  with  which  tbev  are  armed.  Their 
Stems  ore  covered  oil  over,  except  tt  tJw  places  where  the 
leaves  are  set  on,  with  stiff  and  very  numerous  prickles. 
Tie  leaves  are  pinnated.     The  fruit  resembles  oocoa-nuls. 

These  plants  are  found  exclusively  in  South  Atnenra. 
Where  several  species  were  collected  by  Dr.  Von  Martius, 
the  great  illustrator  of  the  palm  tribe.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  are,  Ailroearyum  murimuri,  a  common  inha- 
bitant of  swampy  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Para, 
where  it  iscalledmurumuni ;  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  reaembln 
the  melon  in  flavour  and  the  musk  in  odour,  and  is  conu- 
dered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Americans.  We  give  a  figure 
of  it,  but  so  much  reduced,  that  the  armature  of  the  stem 
cannot  be  shown.  Its  leaves  are  found  to  be  an  excellent 
thatch. 

Another  species,  A.  airi,  hoe  very  hard  wood,  which  b 
much  used  for  bows,  and  similar  purpows,  ivbetv  lianllie** 
and  toughneu  are  required. 

The  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  A.  tuettma  are  mocfa  valued 
for  fishing-nets.     <Bee  Martiua,  Palm*,  p.  69,  be.) 

ASTROLABE,  tktn  two  Greek,  words  aignifying  tn 
take  th«  ttari.  It  has  an  earlier  and  a  later  meaning.  As 
used  by  Ptolemy;  it  may  stand  for  any  circular  instrument 
used  for  obsen'ations  of  the  stars ;  but  in  the  sixteeiuh  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  signified  a  projection  of  the  aphere 
upon  a  plane,  being  used  in  the  same  sense  a*  the  word 
Planitphere.  To  this  small  projection,  which  had  a  gra- 
duated rim,  sights  were  added,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
altitudes  ;  and  in  this  state  it  was  the  constant  compaoiau 
and  badge  of  office  of  the  astrologer.  In  later  times,  before 
the  invention  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  mduated  circular 
rim  with  sights  attached,  called  an  astrolabe,  wa*  na«d  for 
taking  altitudes  at  sea,  as  fUrther  described  in  Sion,  TraiU 
del  Jnttrumeru  de  Mathhnatiqu*.  Hague,  1723.  In  the 
older  sense  of  the  word  every  one  of  our  nwdem  aatrooo- 
mical  instruments  is  a  port  of  the  astrolabe,  the  principle 
of  which  we  prooeod  to  describe. 

If  a  solid  circle  be  fixed  in  ODTone  poution,  and  a  tulie 
be  fixed  upon  its  centre,  round  wnich  it  may  be  allowed  la 
move,  as  in  the  adjoining  diagram ;  and  if  the  line  C  U  be 
drawn  upon  the  circle,  pointing  towwds  any  object  Q  in  the 


heavens  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  it  if  obviow 
that,  by  turning  the  tube  A  B  towaidi  any  other  objact  F 
in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  the  angle  B  O  D  will  ba  the  angk 
subtended  by  the  two  objects  P  and  Q  at  the  eye,  or  their 
angular  distance  upon  a  common  globe.  This  angle  mav 
be  measured,  if  the  circumference  of  the  circle  be  gradnated- 
Tfaus,  suppose  the  plane  of  the  oiiele  to  p«  through  the 
poles  N  and  S,  and  C  D  to  point  towards  tu  equator ;  Ihw 
when  the  tube  points  towards  the  star,  N  O  B  its  tMrtb  polar 
distance,  or  B  O  D  iti  declination,  mav  be  measwed.  Or 
if  the  circle  be  fixed  in  the  plane  of  Uie  equator  and  C  D 
be  made  to  point  towards  the  vernal  eauinox  at  the  lanie 
moment  at  which  the  tube  points  towards  the  star,  tben  the 
angle  DOB  will  be  the  right  asoension  of  the  star. 

A  collection  of  circles,  such  as  the  Anmllarf  Sp/irrt, 
might  therefore,  by  fumishina;  each  circle  with  tsM*.  Le 
mode  a  complete  astrolabe.  Toe  practical  difllculty  cooaius 
in  keeping  so  many  circles  exactly  in  their  pApar  relative 
positions.  The  distinction  between  the  astrolabe  of  the 
antients  and  the  circular  insb^ments  of  the  moderaa,  is  ai 
follows :  First,  the  antients  endeavoured  Ut  Ibrm  an  astro- 
labe of  two  circles,  so  as  to  measure  both  tatituda  and  ioagi- 
tude,  or  both  right  ascension  and  declination,  by  the  same 
instrument ;  while  the  modcmi,  in  meet  cosea,  mcasui* 
only  one  of  the  two.  Secondly,  the  antient  instrumcnv 
were  made  to  revolve,  to  find  the  star,  or  wen  fkiniibtd 
with  at  least  one  revolving  circle,  moring  round  Ibe  pole  of 
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not  ma<W  to  dvpeiid  upon  the  potftion  of  the  meridian. 
Thu  is  perhapt  fuffideiitly  near  to  the  modern  equatorial 
to  be  condderod  a»  the  tot  inBtrumenl  of  the  kind. 

ASTRO'LOGY.  If  Ihit  word  were  used  in  a  sense 
analogous  with  that  of  geology  or  theology f  it  would  mean 
simply  the  edenoe  of  the  elan;  while  aetroiwmy  might 
mean  the  seienoe  of  their  order  and  arrangement.  But  the 
term,  at  least  when  coupled  with  the  epithet  judteiod^  has 
.  always  si^ifted  the  diBodvery  of  ftituve  events  by  means  of 
the  position  <tf  the  heavenly  bodioB.  The  two  words  astro- 
logy {&9rpo\oyia)  and  astronomy  {dMtpovofila)  seem  to  have 
bMn  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Qreeks,  at  least  till 
about  Uie  Christian  eora.  Cicero  {Offlc,  i.  6.)  uses  the  word 
Oilrologia  to  express  astronomical  knowledge* 

It  has  long  been  unusual  to  produce  any  arguments 
against  this  pretended  sdence ;  but  there  are  twe  consider- 
ations which  make  us  tiiink  it  may  be  useAil  to  show  those 
who  are  uaaoquamted  with  it  a  few  of  its  details.  The  first  is, 
that  works,  ^riously  professing  to  iuouleate  and  defend  the 
principles  of  astrology,  have  been  published  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  are  still  sold,  almost  ex- 
,  dusively,  by  some  booksellers :  the  second,  that  several  of 
our  most  popular  almanacs  do  actually  give  astrological 
predictions  at  the  pieaent  time.  This  may  be  a  mere  matter 
of  amusement  with  the  more  enlightened;  but  we  are 
ftfraid  there  are  some  who  play  with  edge-lools  in  reading 
the  fooleries  of  the  works  alluded  to.  The  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  not  under  proper  regulation,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of  supposing 
astrology  credible ;  and  we  shall  therefore  perhaps  do  good 
service  in  showing  what  the  system  really  isi  and  what  con- 
.  seouences  its  adoption  must  lead  to. 

it  must  moreover  be  remembered  thai  our  okl  English 
writers,  particularly  the  dramatists,  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood without  somo  information  upon  the  leading  terms  and 
principles  of  this  art ;  which  therefore  may  be  as  lawMly 
studied  as  the  history  of  Jupiter  and  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid. 

The  science  which,  nnder  the  name  of  aBtrotogyi  or  some 
term  of  equivalent  meaning,  found  universal  belief  among 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  except  the  Gh^eeks,  and  also 
prevailed  through  the  whole  world  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  Creator  regulates  the  course 
of  events  in  this  world,  giving  them  different  powers  ac- 
cording to  their  different  positions.  This  is  the  description 
of  the  more  learned  astrologers }  for  we  need  hardly  say, 
that  the  ignorant  have  made  the  stars  themselves  the 
agents,  just  as  the  image  of  the  Deity  has  generally 
come  in  time  to  be  regaraed  by  the  vulgar  as  the  Deity 
himself.  Lookinff  at  the  more  credible  demiption,  it  might 
be  philosophical  for  a  newly  created  being,  in  possession  of 
rational  powers,  to  suspend  his  of^on  on  suoa  a  point  till 
he  had  observed  foots  enough  to  aflrm  or  denv  the  con- 
nexion asserted  to  Mrist  be^een  the  plaoes  of  the  pUnels 
and  his  own  fortunes.  That  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
human  nature  in  the  basis  of  astrology  is  sumeiently  proved 
by  the  number  of  great  minds  whiik  have  been  led  by  itt 
when  properly  prep^wd  by  education ;  and  the  present  age 
must  recollect  that  the  arguments  which  are  now  held  con- 
clusive against  astrology  get  their  strength  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  from  no  other  circumstance  than  that  which 
formerly  was  the  prop  of  considerations  which  were  held 
equally  decisive  in  favour  of  it,  namely,  the  bias  of  educa- 
tion. The  real  arguments  against  astrology  are,  first,  that 
it  is  self-contradictory;  secondly,  that  its  predictions  are 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  To  see  the  first  of  these,  wo  must 
describe  the  leading  principles  of  the  art 

In  the  following  globes,  the  circle  projected  horizontally 
represents  the  horison,  the  double  circle  the  meridian,  and  the 
other  four  circles  are  drawn  at  equal  distances  from  the  meri- 
dian and  horizon,  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 


while  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  gbbe  takes  |ta«e  mdef 
them.  The  twelve  divisions  are  called  the  twelve  hoitaee  of 
heaven,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
rise,  if  the  circles  accompanied  the  duimal  levolutiim. 
Every  heavenly  body  passes  through  the  twelve  bottsee  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  is  not  always  in  the  lame  house  with 
the  same  stars,  except  at  the  equator.  For  it  is  evident  that, 
in  order  to  have  two  bodies  always  in  the  same  boose,  \hm 
revolution  must  take  place  round  the  north  and  south  polea 
of  the  heavens,  which  poles  are  in  the  horizon  only  to  a  spec* 
tator  on  the  equator  itself.  The  principal  point  attended  to  in 
each  house  is  the  part  of  the  zodiae  whien  oeeupiet  it ;  and 
the  place  of  any  planet  in  the  house  is  the  distance  of  the 
bodv  from  the  cusp,  or  boundary  circle,  measured  on  the 
zodiae.  The  following  fanciftil  method  of  representing  the 
twelve  houses  was  in  universal  use,  and  the  readen  of 
almanacs  must  be  familiar  with  it. 
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latter,  thus  dividmg  the  whole  heavens,  visible  and  invisible, 
iato  twelve  equal  porta.  i<et  these  circl«s  remain  immoveable. 


The  twelve  trianr^les  represent  the  twelve  hooaes  of 
heaven,  as  marked  by  the  Roman  numerals.  Hie  time  is 
April  16,  1784,  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning.  On  the 
boundary  of  each  house  is  written  the  part  of  the  ecliptic 
which  is  to  be  found  on  it.  For  instance,  on  the  eusp  of  the 
twelfth  house  that  is  just  rising  is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
which  is  in  4^  14'  of  Gemini.  The  boundary  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  houses  is  in  1°  of  Aquarioa.  The  wiiole 
sign  of  Scorpio  is  in  the  sixth  house,  the  boundaries  oi 
which  are  therefore  in  Libra  and  Sagittarius.  The  planets 
are  placed  in  their  prc^r  positions  in  the  bonaes;  thus 
Mercury  (  g  )  appears  to  be  in  the  twelfth  house,  at  2i^  4€' 
ih>m  the  boimda^  of  the  eleventh  and  twelflh. 

But,  on  all  the  preceding  peints,  it  nnat  be  obaervvd  thai 
great  authorities  differ  very  mueh.  From  aaiong  the  ob- 
scurity and  conftision  which  prevail  in  old  treatisea,  we  are 
able  to  collect  this  much,  that  some  of  them  draw  the 
boundary  Hues  of  the  houses  in  such  a  way  aa  to  cot  the 
echptio  into  twelve  equal  parts,  instead  of  the  prime  vertical, 
as  we  have  done ;  others  draw  the  boundariea  tlnoag^  the 
poles,  instead  of  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon. 
The  future  destinies  of  mankind  are  rendemd  very  unoeitam 
by  such  diversity  of  opinion;  but  this  ire  have  found,  that 
the  followers  of  each  system  complain  just  as  much  oif  the 
rest,  as  if  they  had  some  reason  to  show  fisr  their  owa. 
For  instanee,  Peletarius,  or  Pelletier,  who  introdnced 
algebra  into  France,  and  wrote  on  the  horoeeope  in  1 563, 
expresses  himself  thus :  *  Some  cut  the  hetiaon  into 
equal  parts,  some  a  vertical  circle,  some  the  equator,  some 
the  ecliptic,  some  a  parallel :  whence  it  ia  not  wonderful 
that  a  difficult  art  should  be  involved  in  fresh  ohscuriiy ; 
for  who  can  possibly  see  a  tiving  likeness  in  a  minor  which 
is  put  out  of  shape  in  so  many  ways  T  His  own  system  b 
the  equal  division  of  the  zodiac ;  and  his  argument  for  \u 
independently  of  old  authorities,  is  the  incongruity  of  IcUing 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  concerns  the  zodiac,  minimeque  amverut, 
zodiaco  suos  pcios  esse  inuHles  in  eo  negoiio  qmod  zodiaro 
maxime  proprium  est.  The  placing  oc  the  signs  m  the 
equator  he  treats  as  a  dream,  and  seems  perfecSy  satisfied 
with  the  preceding  reason. 

The  houses  have  different  powers.  The  stroogeet  of  all 
is  the  first,  which  contains  the  part  of  the  heaven  about  to 
rise :  this  is  called  the  ascendant ;  and  the  point  of  the 
ediptic  whieh  ia  just  rising  ia  ealled  tha  Aereiiai^s,  The 
next  house  in  power  ia  the  tenths  which  ii  coming  on  iIm 
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mftridUo.  See*  The  fiist  iii  Ae  house  of  life ;  the  lecond. 
Gf  riches;  the  third,  of  brethi?n;  the  fourth,  of  parenti; 
the  fifth,  of  children ;  the  sixth,  of  health ;  the  seventh,  of 
marriage :  the  eighth,  of  death ;  the  ninth,  of  reli(pon ;  the 
tenth,  of  dignitiea ;  the  eleventh,  of  friends ;  the  twelfth,  of 
enemiest  Each  house  has  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  ite 
lord*  who  ia  ttronger  in  his  own  house  than  ix\  %uy  other,  as 
is  but  (It;  and  of  two  planets  equally  strong  in  other  re* 
spectSt  he  who  is  i^  tne  f Uroaffest  house  is  the  stronger, 
Now  ooneeive  all  plenty  animals,  minerals,  countries,  kc, 
parcelled  out  under  the  diBRerent  planets,  which  exercise 
iheir  influence  in  abundance  ef  difierent  ways,  aocoiding  to 
the  houses  they  may  happen  to  be  in  for  the  time,  and  their 
positions  relatively  to  e^Cen  other— the  result  will  be  aa  good 
an  idea  of  the  mya|erie«  of  astrology  aa  it  ia  worth  any  body  • 
while  to  obtain. 

We  shall  now  giTO  soqie  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  science ;  and  this  we  do  principally,  because  in  the  mys- 
tical announcenw&ei  which  issue  from  our  press,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hints  which  are  given  thnnr  a  poetical  gloom 
over  the  subjeel.    This  no  doubt.is  interesting,  and  is  not 
sporting  too  much  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  or  with 
toe  chance  of  detection ;  hut  it  is  a  foul  libel  on  the  powers 
of  astrology.    Thus,  m  1815,  instead  of  annonncing  some' 
such  prediction  aa  the  following — '  Mars  in  the  house  of 
death  portends,  we  are  afraid,  some  new  disasters,  by  war  or 
other  cause ;  a  personage  will  strive  against  the  new  order  of 
things,  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  conjunction  of  Luna  and 
Saturn  in  the  twelith  house  bodes  him  no  good'— instead, 
we  say,  of  such  an  unsatisfactory  prophecy,  a  real  believer  in 
astroloffy— «uch  as  (t  was  before  it  fell  from  ite  high  estate-— 
might  have  traced  Napoleon  from  Elba  to  Waterloo ;  have 
calculated  the  very  moment  of  the  advance  of  the  Prussians, 
and  deaoribed  the  sword-knot  of  the  eaptoia  of  the  Bellero- 
phon.    Thus  we  have  the  story  of  a  Jew,  in  the  tine  of  the 
caliph  Al  Mansur,  who  was  able  to  detect,  by  means  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  that  certain  words  just  written  upon  a 
paper,  which  be  was  not  allowed  to  see.  were  the  names  of 
a  plant  and  an  animal.  But  leat  any  one  should  imagine  that 
perhaps  the  later  astiolegera  have  given  up  the  attainment 
of  information  so  minute,  and  have  oonflned  themselvee  to 
auoh  general  indicationa  as  those  of  our  almanaes,  which,  as 
they  mean  nothing,  may  aa  reasonably  be  drawn  from  the 
stars  as  elsewhere,  we  take  th*  following  instances  from  a 
work  published  in  Igi7,  which  we  will  not  name,  and  which 
we  would  willingly  suppose  to  have  been  written  in  irony, 
if  it  were  not  thi^  ite  sixe  (two  volumes  quarto,  with  tables) 
and  style  are  both  evidenese  either  ef  seal  belief;  or  inten- 
tional attempt  to  deceive. 

A  man  who  was  born  June  24,  1 75$,  at  eight  minutes 
after  ten  in  the  aorniiig,  eommitted  a  murder*  and  waa  by 
many  supposed  ta  be  inaane.  Pendinf  hia  trial,  an  aatf»- 
loger  was  leauested  to  point  out  by  the  stars  whether  this 
defenee  wowul  be  establiahed  w  not  The  nativity  was  cast, 
that  ia,  the  position  of  the  heavena  at  the  aforeeaid  time  was 
laid  down,  sod  tbs  nativity  hawing  been  rsetiJM  (a  process 
aukouttting  te  giving  the  nophet  a  power  of  making  almoet 
aay  ehange  he  pfeaMs>,  the  tesnlt  was  aa  fbikswa  :>- 

*  Mercury  bwig  ked  ef  the  asoendant,  irradiated  by  a 
maleAe  quartfle  asaact  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  affiieted  fay 
ma  oppoaitiosi  with  Jupiisr,  dedaiea  that  the  native  shall  be 
iiiwolved  in  an  ahyaa  of  troablee  and  alHiotiona,  even  to  the 
haaard  of  hia  Hfe/<«-'  The  ifuartile  of  Mereury  and  Mars, 
particularly  when  Mereury  is  oonstituted  principal  signi- 
ficator,  hath  impUealiea  ef  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors/ 
— *  Upon  a  f^irther  inspection  of  the  Hguie,  we  find  a  baneful 
[|uartile  aspect  of  Mam  and  Jupiter,  with  a  misebievous 
^ppoaitiDW  of  Batmi  and  Mars.  To  the  first  of  these  we  are 
to  attribute  the  disoehile  manners  of  the  native/—*'  Here  is 
iinquestaonably  a  fhvoQimhle  trine  of  the  Sun  and  Satnm ; 
3ut  no  great  good  can  result  from  it,  because  the  Sun  is  lord 
if  the  tw^ftk  house,  posited  in  the  tenth,  and  out  of  all  his 
sesential  dignities:  at  the  saase  time  that  Saturn  is  lord  of 
lie  aixth,  loeated  therein,  and  both  the  signifleatofs  are 
mdar  She  domipien  ef  the  emi  ftemi,  vrliating  the  mind  and 
kIRsotiona  of  the  nali^a'— »*  At  tne  tioM  the  unhappy  native 
was  ptiompled  to  eonmit  thia  barbaiens  act,  the  Moon  sense 
o  an  opposition  of  Mara  by  dirsot  direotioo,  while  she  oceu- 
ned  iho  eoap  of  the  seventh  honse,  which  represents  the 
tnfcwtuiiate  women/— ^  The  8«a  I  find  to  be  giver  of  life, 
Kisited  in  te  tenth  hoose,  the  bouse  of  justice ;  Mercury, 
ord  of  the  eseendant,  being  in  Oemiai,  ofi  e^  jt^,  and 
be  Moon  likewise  in  an  airy  sign,  show  the  manner  of  the 


native*a  death,  that  Atf  leoii^  dU  $U9pinded  in  the  mr;  whik 
the  opposition  of  four  planets  in  the  radix,  and  the  mundane 
l^uartile  of  the  Sun  and  Mars  from  the  tenth,  the  house  of 
justice,  show  the  quality  of  it— namelv,  that  it  should  be  in 
due  course  of  law,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangmaui 
and  not  by  suicide/'—'  I  brought  up  the  direction  of  death 
with  great  nicety  and  nreoisioni  and  found  he  would  be 
plunged  into  eternity  when  the  Sun  came  to  the  anaretical 
point  of  the  midheaven,  and  met  the  nosuous  beams  of  the 
Moon  and  Mars  in  opposition,  which  thus  constituted  is  ever 
productive  of  a  violent  death/ 

We  now  give  the  following  opinion  upon  a  case  of  a  pro- 
jected mamage,  in  which  the  lady,  suspecting  an  attadi* 
ment  elsewhere  on  the  nart  of  her  intended  husband, 
inquires  whether  it  will  ever  take  place.  The  position  of 
the  heavens  is  supposed  to  be  laid  down  at  the  moment  of 
asking  the  question. 

'  The  Sun  is  signiflcator  of  the  lady  i  and  Saturn,  lord  of 
the  seventh  house,  is  aignificator  of  the  gentleman.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  in  this,  and  aU  questions  relative  to 
matrimony.  Mars  and  the  Sun  are  the  naturid  significators 
of  a  woman'a  marriage }  and  Venus  and  the  Moon  are  those 
of  a  man's.  Now  Saturn,  the  gentleman  s  significator,  is  ro« 
markably  well  posited  in  the  fifth  house,  and  has  Venus 
within  his  orb,  applying  to  him  by  oonjnnetion ;  which  is  a 
very  powerful  indieatien  that  his  afiectioua  are  sincere  and 
honourable,  and  that  his  'mind  is  fully  bent  to  the  marriage 
state.  The  Sun,  nkewise,  being  in  a  sextile  aspect  with 
Mars,  the  lady's  significator  of  marriage,  plainly  shows  her 
inoHnation  to  matrimony  to  be  strongly  fixed,  anid  her  affee- 
tions  to  be  perfectly  sincere.* 

'  The  next  thing  to  be  eonsideied  is,  whether  there  be  any 
frustration  or  immiting  aaneet  between  these  sigmficators, 
and  I  find  the  Moon  and  Venusi  the  gentleman's  signv* 
ficators  ef  marriage,  are  applying  to  a  quartilo  aapect  witii 
seoh  other.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  marriage  is 
prolonged  by  the  interference  of  some  other  woman  of  thia 
gentleman's  intimate  acquaintance,  beoause  the  aq^eet  ia 
made  in  a  feminine  aign ;  bet  aa  the  Moon,  in  separating 
from  Venns.  app^iee  to  a  perfeet  trine  with  Mars,  the  que> 
vent's  pnneipal  significator  of  marriage,  and  also  te  a  sextile 
of  the  sun,  her  natural  significator  in  the  figure,  it  totally 
removes  the  evil  effects  of  the  malefic  aspect,  and  leaves  the 
peth  free  and  unobstructed  te  Um  gatea  of  Hymen.  This 
opinkm  ia  greatly  atvengthened  by  conaidenng  the  mode  in 
which  their  significators  are  severallv  disposed,  Saturn  dis« 
peeea  df  the  Sun,  who  ia  posited  in  the  tenns  of  Venus,  snd 
Venue,  Saturn,  and  the  Meen,  are  all  disposed  of  by  the 
benevolent  planet  Jupiter,  who  is  himself  disposed  ef  by 
Msrs,  the  prinetpal  signifieatec  of  this  lady's  marriage,  and 
who  thus  trittmpne  over  every  obetaele  te  the  eelebvation  ef 
thstr  Miplials.  I  therefete  could  not  heeitate  in  declaring 
te  the  lady,  ia  the  fnllsel  end  most  satisfactory  terroSk  that 
the  gentleman  who  oourted  her  had  a  sineere  and  tender 
rsgara  for  her ;  and  thatt  though  some  eoeumstanees  might 
have  happened  rather  unfiivourable  te  her  wisheoi  yet  she 
might  rest  pesfoelly  assnied  that  he  waa  the  man  allotlsd 
te  be  her  hueboML 

*  Apparently  weU  satisfied  with  these  declaratiene,  ahe 
proceeded  te  inquire  in  what  length  ef  Ume  thie  desirable 
circunntance  might  come  te  pess.  To  gratify  her  wiahes  in 
this  partisuler,  I  leifBned  slgain  to  the  figure,  where  the 
Moon  wents  upwarda  of  eleven  degrees  of  forming  a  perfect 
sextile  aapeet  with  the  Sun,  the  lord  of  the  asoendant,  and 
the  same  to  Mars,  her  significator  of  marviageb  end  there- 
foee,  by  converting  the  degrees  into  time  by  the  role  hereto- 
fore given,  1  fixed  her  marriage  at  about  the  end  of  three 
months,  assuring  her  it  could  not  exeeed  that  time.' 

On  looking  at  the  examplea  we  have  eheaen,  we  see  that 
they  refer  to  matten  whieh  are  proverbially  under  the  con- 
trol of  destiny ;  vre  therefore  take  another,  which  hae 
more  connexion  with  the  common  effaira  of  liiow  It  consists 
of  directions  for  dealing  in  the  smaller  sorts  of  cattle,  such 
aa  aheap,  hogs,  &e.,  and  will  fully  explain  the  risk  of  such 
speculations. 

*  If  the  lord  of  the  uxth  and  the  ford  of  the  seeond  are  in 
ooqjnnetien,  in  a  good  house  of  heaven,  the  querent  may  thrive 
by  them'  {ue.  small  cattle) ;  or  if  they  be  m  sextile  or  trine, 
the  same.  The  lord  ef  the  sixth,  coating  a  friendly  aspect 
to  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  being  in  good  configuration  with 
the  dispoaitor  thereoi;  denotea  roneh  good  to  the  querent  by 
dealing  in  small  eatHe;  but  if,  en  the  contrary,  the  lord  of 
the  sixth  be  mfbrtwnele,  and  in  evil  aapeet  with  the  lotd  of 
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the  ascendant  or  8ee<md,  or  cast  malignant  rays  to  either  of 
their  cusps,  the  querent  will  lose  hy  dealing  in  small  cattle. 
If  the  loid  of  the  sixth  be  in  quartile,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  dispositor  of  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  the  Moon,  the  que- 
rent cannot  thrive  by  dealing  in  small  cattle.  The  same  if 
the  lord  of  the  sixth  be  afflicted  either  by  Saturn,  Mars,  or 
the  Dragon's  Tail ;  or  be  found  either  retrograde,  combust, 
cadent,  or  peregrine.  The  Dragon's  Tail  and  Mars  show 
much  loss  therein  by  knaves  and  thieves,  and  ill  bai^ins, 
&c. ;  and  Saturn  denotes  much  damage  by  the  rot  or  mur- 
rain.* 

That  the  antient  system  of  astrology  contained  the  most 
contradictory  assertions  may  be  made  evident  in  very  few 
words.  The  position  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  birth 
settled  every  man  s  character  of  body  and  mind,  the  various 
fortunes  he  would  meet  with,  and  his  relative  positions  with 
regard  to  friends  and  enemies.  Thus,  every  one  who  was 
bom  at  or  very  near  the  same  time  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  the  same  country,  would  have  a  right  to  expect  a  some- 
what similar  career ;  and  twin  brothers  could  never  ftiil  to 
have  the  same  horoscope,  and  therefore  the  same  success  in 
life ;  and  though  the  subject  of  a  particular  horoscope  should 
travel  over  the  whole  world,  and  thereby  come  under  the 
influenoe  of  positions  of  the  heavens  which  never  could  have 
occurred  at  his  birthplace,  yet  these  would  be  always  ready 
to  tell  him  (when  property  looked  at)  whether  the  present 
moment  was  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  any  pursuit  he 
had  in  view.  To  take  a  case  that  might  have  occurred : 
suppose  two  men  had  engaged  to  throw  dice  against  each 
other  for  their  whole  fortunes,  and  that  each  went  the  night 
before  to  consult  di^rent  astrologers  in  the  sime  tovm. 
To  them  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tell  their  names,  or 
exhibit  their  horoscopes ;  the  present  position  of  the  heavens 
would  be  sufficient  for  pointing  out  a  favourable  hour,  and  if 
both  astrologers  worked  by  the  same  rules,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  they  would  both  arrive  at  the  same  result :  that  is,  the 
same  would  be  recommended  to  both  inquirers,  though  one 
of  them  must  certainly  lose. 

The  astrologers  never  made  any  allowance  for  the  preoes-' 
sion  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus,  though  the  cofutellaHon 
Aries  is  now  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  the  influences  of  its 
stars  ought  to  have  moved  with  them,  we  find  that  the 
fMtronomical  Aries,  or  the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic. 
Is  used  for  the  constellation.  Under  the  circumstances,  this 
is  of  little  consequenoe ;  but  such  a  practice  would  be  fatal 
to  oflronoffiy. 

That  observed  facts  did  stubbornly  refuse  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
dietions  of  the  pkmets  need  hardly  be  told.  In  the  fiftemth 
century,  Stcomer  foretold  a  universal  deluge  which  should 
take  place  in  1524,  in  consequence  of  three  planets  being 
then  m  conjunction  in  a  watery  sign.  All  Europe  was  in 
consternation ;  and  those  who  could  find  the  meansj  built 
boats  in  rea^ess.  Voltaire  mentions  a  doctor  of  Toulouse 
who  made  an  ark  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Such  a  cir- 
eumstanoe  shows  the  bold  which  astrology  had  upon  men's 
minds,  firom  whieh,  had  it  been  true,  it  never  could  have 
been  fiiroed ;  for  though  a  new  truth,  even  when  capable  of 
easy  verificatien,  is  introduced  with  difficulty,  it  is  alto- 
gether absurd  to  suppose  that  a  sdenoe,  the  correotness 
of  which  was  of  every-day  experience,  should  drop  and 
become  exploded,  not  for  want  of  cultivators,  but  of 
believers.  The  former  we  have*  perhaps,  even  now,  and  a 
fow  of  the  latter,  though  only  among  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  community.  The  art  is,  at  present,  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  in  order  that  dMignins  persons  may  have  at  leant  one 
access  stopped  to  the  pockets  of  the  credulous.  By  the 
statute  of  the  first  of  James  I.  c.  12,  sorcery  of  all  species 
was  prohibited,  ^ough  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  this 
term  included  astrology;  but  by  the  vagrant  act,  5  Geo.  IV. 
e.  8,  sec.  4,  all  *  persons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using 
any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  otlier- 
wise,  to  deceive  and  impose  upon  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,'  are  rogues  and  vagabonds — that  is,  punishable  by 
any  magistrate,  with  three  months'  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour. 

The  history  of  judicial  astrology,  at  least  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  very  nearly  that  of  astronomy, 
since  the  latter  branch  of  the  science,  except  among  the 
Greeks,  was  mostly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 
Hence  to  it,  as  to  alchemy,  we  owe  many  really  useful 
discoveries.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  first  lunar 
tables  which  were  constructed  on  the  Newtonian  theory 
were  intended  to  be  subservient  to  the  calculation  of  nativi- 


ties; there  is  no  question  that  the  necessity  which  tlie 
astrologer  lay  under,  of  being  ready,  at  any  uoment, 
to  lay  down  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  pro- 
duced great  numbers  of  useful  tables  and  observations ; 
and  the  Greek  works  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Arabs  were  valued  principally  for  the  use  to  which  their 
mathematics  could  be  turned  in  astrology.^  The  origin  of* 
the  science  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  nor  is'  it  much 
worth  while  to  collect  all  that  is  known  on  this  point.  It 
certainly  came  into  Europe  from  the  East,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  earliest  records  of  every  nation.  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  placed  it  on  the  same  footing  with  agricul- 
ture and  medicine;  the  Chaldeans  cultivated  it  seduioasly, 
and  the  invention  is  attributed  to  them  by  Suidas  (cited  by 
Montucia,  iv.  372).  The  Hindoos  have  long  regulated  the 
most  important  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  stan  (see  intro- 
duction to  the  Liliwati);  but  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  shown 
{Hindoo  Algebra,  preface,  p.  80)  that  several  of  their  funda- 
mental terms  are  not  Sanscrit,  from  which  he  apparently 
leaves  us  to  conclude  that  he  thinks  the  science  neither 
antient  nor  indigenous  in  India.  Among  the  Egyptians,  it 
was  of  great  antiquity ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  unless  included  in  magic  or  sorony,  which  la  most 
probable.  The  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  allude  directly 
to  it  in  several  places,  as  also  that  of  Daniel.  During  the 
captivity,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  learnt  the  art,  and  firaoi 
that  time  probably,  but  certainlv  in  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  Christian  eera,  became  mucn  addicted  to  it.  Several 
of  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  astrology  under  the 
caliphs  were  Jews,  as  Messabalah,  Moses  ben  Maimon, 
Solomon  larchus,  whose  almanacs  we  have  mentioMd  aa 
among  the  earliest  published,  and  many  odiers. 

In  Greece,  at  least  during  the  classical  ages,  jndicMl 
astrology  found  no  reception ;  nor  do  we  trace  any  marks  of 
it  even  in  the  earlier  astronomical  writers  of  that  eotintry. 
The  system  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  aHmrieal  mytbo> 
logy  which  prevailed  there ;  and  the  oraclea  alfoided  perhaps 
sufficient  nourishment  to  the  appetite  for  the  marrelloas. 
But  among  the  Romans,  astrology  was  onltivated  with 
avidity  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt*  in  spite  of 
several  edicts  of  the  senate.  In  the  aeocmd  centurf,  the 
whole  world  was  astrological;  and  even  Ptolany  waa 
infected.  There  is  a  work  entitled  *  TatrabibLoa  *  attributed 
to  him,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  astrology ;  and  thoosh 
its  genuineness  has  been  doubted  by  some,  merely  hccattse 
it  is  astrological,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject 
it.    (See  Delambre,  HUL  A$t,  Anc^  ii.  p.  543.) 

All  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  anid  hare  been 
astrologers.  The  predestinarian  doctrines  of  their  s)irtem 
render  the  transition  easy  and  natural ;  for,  aa  w«  ba%e 
seen,  the  science  of  astrology  is  based  upon  the  notion  of 
the  necessity  of  human  actions.  The  establishment  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  crusades,  caused  the  introductioo 
or  the  incr^ised  cultivation  of  the  art  among  the  deaeend- 
ants  of  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  ; 
probably  the  former,  for  we  have  no  distinct  traees  either 
of  astronomy  or  astrology  among  the  northern  nations 
But  the  predestinarian  principle  assumed  a  modified  form 
more  consistent  with  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  chnich. 
It  was  said  that  the  stara  only  incline,  but  cannot  compel ; 
which  position,  while  it  left  Uie  will  free,  was  a  moat  con- 
venient explanation  of  any  failure  in  the  predictions.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  Christians  of  the  earlier  centuxiea  had 
in  many  instances  received  the  whole  of  astraloffy;  m 
others  the  modified  belief  above  mentioned.  Origen,ibou2h 
he  recognises  the  stars  as  rational  beinga,  yet*  in  his  Pkil  >- 
oaUot  contends  that  the  stars  neither  incline  nor  compel, 
but  only  prophesy  or  pcnnt  out  what  men  wiU  do  withoui 
exerting  any  influence.  He  then  gives  a  long  and  curtous 
argument  against  their  compelling  power,  witbont  explain- 
ing how  it  does  not  hold  equally  against  their  predicting 
faculty.  Sl  Augustin  (cited  by.Vossius)  arsuea  against 
astrology  altogether.  The  church,  in  its  public  capacity, 
condemned  the  art  in  the  first  councils  of  Bnga  and 
Toledo,  and  in  the  Decretals  (cited  by  Vossius).  The  Mctnce 
of  astrolo^  was  among  the  errors  imputed  to  the  Pnscil- 
lianists.  But  many  zealous  catholics  in  later  timea  adoptrJ 
the  same  opinions,  and  among  them  churchmen  of  tbt 
highest  rank,  such  as  the  Cardinal  d'Ailly  (died  in  14*25  >. 
who  calculated  the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Cmist.  Thit  astm* 
logy  of  comets,  which  is  hardly  yet  out  of  date,  has  even 
b^n  recognized  by  a  Pope :  in  the  fifteenth  century  Cala- 
tus  III.  ourected  preyers  and  anathemas  against  a  c.'mt.t 
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other  auantities  in  ^irbich  the  above  were  mixed  up,  and  I 
tern  Wnioh  they  ootdd  be  obtained  by  calculation.    Bvt  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  more  data 
of  observation  than  the  preceding,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  years  that  tables  of  the  moon,  from  the  first-men- 
tioned data  alone,  have  been  published  by  Baron  Damoiseau, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  These  tables  differ  from 
the  mixed  tables  hitherto  used  by  about  half  a  second  of 
time  in  right  ascension,  and  two  seconds  of  space  in  decli- 
nation.   (This  is  the  mean  comparison  of  the  tables  of 
Damoiseau  and  Burckhardt  for  Januar}%  1834,  and  may  be 
deduced  from  the  more  extensive  comparison  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1 835.)    But  the  tables  themselves  in 
common  use  differ  from  actual  observation  by  quantities  of 
«bout  the  same  (or  rather  greater)  magnitude,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  which  of  the  two  sets  of  tables  are 
more  correct.    But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cambridge 
observatory  will  decide  this  question  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

For  the  details  of  the  actual  state  of  astronomy  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  such  articles  as  Stars,  Solar  System, 
&c.,  and  the  names  of  the  several  planets.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  a  sketch  of  the  history,  or  rather  the  annals,  of 
astronomy,  referring  for  fuller  information  either  to  the 
History  if  Astronomy,  published  by  the  Society,  or  to  the 
complete  and  magnificent  works  of  Delambre  on  the  sub- 
ject The  latter  we  have  followed  in  great  measure  as  to 
disputed  questions  of  fact ;  and  the  form  in  which  this  work 
is  written  will  render  verification  easy  in  any  personal 
matter,  though  chronological  reference  is  rather  difficult 

The  real  history  of  written  astronomy,  that  is,  of  actually 
recorded  and  moderately  correct  observations,  in  sufficient 
number  to  constitute  a  body  of  science,  commences  with 
Hipparchus.  about  160  years  before  our  oera.  Prior  to  his 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  speculate  upon  the  few 
facts  which  are  led  to  us.  That  astronomical  observation 
of  a  certain  description  began  in  the  very  earliest  ages, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  here  there  could  be  but  one  in- 
strument, the  horizon,  and  but  one  theory,  the  actual  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  round  the  earth.  The  earliest  obser- 
vations mentioned  are  those  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
stars,  which  led  to  the  registration  of  the  different  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  heavens  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to 
which  may  be  added  lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and  comets. 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  would  probably 
have  caused  the  lunar  zodiac  to  be  first  marked  out,  though 
it  is  clear  that  the  solar  zodiac  was  of  a  very  early  date. 
Astronomical  observation  has  always  been  one  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  civilization,  both  in  modem  and  antient  times ; 
and  however  much  we  may  conceive  ourselves  entitled  to 
look  down  upon  the  notions  of  our  predecessors,  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  speaking  of  any  country  which  possessed  an 
astronomical  theory  wortli  so  much  as  laughing  at  in  modefn 
times,  we  place  that  country  in  the  list  of  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  prevailed  through  the  greater  number.  If  the  Chal- 
dean 83Ktem  appear  insufficient,  or  the  Ptolemaic  compli- 
cated, these  are  yet  real  results  of  thought  and,  to  a  certain 
ttLtent,  actual  representations  of  fkct  Mungo  Park  men- 
tions an  African  tribe,  whose  opinion  it  was  that  the  inha- 
bitantft  of  the  west  fried  the  sun  when  he  got  down  to  them, 
and  after  heating  him  sufficiently  for  next  day's  service, 
took  him  round  by  a  private  passage  to  the  east  If  we 
could  collect  the  astronomy  of  the  whole  antient  world,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  comparatively  humble  efforts  to 
which  we  are  coming  would  appear  miracles  of  sense  and 
reflection,  among  theories  not  much  superior  to  those  of 
Park  8  Africans. 

.  The  nations  who  are  known  to  have  cultivated  astronomy 
before  the  Christian  tera  are  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  and  Greeks.  The  first  made  it  a  matter 
of  politics,  the  three  next  of  religious  observance,  and  all  four 
•ppUed  it  to  astrology.  Among  the  Greeks  only,  the  science 
had  no  reference  either  to  politics,  religion,  or  soothsaying ; 
and  here  it  throve  with  a  vigour  which  permits  us  to  make 
theastronomy  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  a  part  of  the  chain 
which  ends  with  Newton  and  Laplace.  What  we  know  of 
the  four  first-mentioned  nations  is  not  sufficiently  certain  or 
definite  to  warrant  our  drawing  very  positive  conclusions  as 
to  the  time  when  they  began  to  study  the  science ;  and  the 
question  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  pretensions 
to  antiquity  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  each 
by  well-informed  men  of  modem  times.  Bach  nation  has 
Its  advocates,  who  maintain  that  the  Chinese,  the  Indians, 


the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Egyptians,  were  the  first  astronomers, 
which  is  6f  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  questioa  is 
doubtfhl.  Fortunately  it  is  of  little  eonieqiience ;  and  also 
the  astronomy  of  the  first  and  two  last  is  of  a  character  and 
extent  which  will  justify  our  saying  that  be  it  very  antient 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  which  needs  the 
supposition  of  any  very  long  time  having  been  sKpoidirf 
upon  it  The  Hindoo  astronomy, on  the  o&er  hand,  thongh 
certainly  more  extensive  and  eoneet  niay  have  been«  for 
anything  that  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  reeeived  from 
the  Arabs  of  the  middle  ages.  At  least  siudi  is  the  opinwc 
of  Laplace,  Delambre,  and  several  edebraled  Anglo-Indians, 
who  have  had  means  of  knowing  more  of  the  sulgect  than 
either.  But  this  ouestion  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  finally  settled. 

The  Chinese  have  some  annals  which  were  translated  h\ 
De  Mailla,  a  Jesuit  missionary  at  Pekin,  1 77M765.  Thei 
claim  to  go  back  to  the  year  b.c.  2857,  hut  ef  estranomical 
phenomena  they  reoord  hardly  anything,  except  edtpKS  of 
the  sun,  and  the  appearance  of  comets,  and  of  the  fbrmer 
nothing  but  the  fact  and  the  day  of  their  happening.  Tbe% 
state  that  the  astronomers  by  profession  were  obliged,  on  pajn 
of  death,  to  predict  every  eclipse  that  oeoomd,  ai^  Ihet  even 
after  such  phenomena  were  found  capable  of  prediction,  it  wa» 
the  practice  to  shout  beat  drums,  &c  during  every  eclipa«*. 
to  frighten  away  the  monster  which  they  sapposed  to  be 
devouring  the  sun.  The  mathematicians,  in  spite  of  their 
responsibility,  were  forbidden  to  make  any  alteratioD  in 
their  theories  or  methods,  withont  the  consent  <rf  the  em- 
peror. The  loss  of  many  methods,  asseiled  to  hacve  been 
formerly  practised,  is  attributed  to  the  burning  of  all  sden- 
tifio  books  by  one  of  their  princes,  B.C.  821.  Bot  perhapt 
the  loss  was  not  great;  for  Gaubil,  who  reeakolated  ih«>ir 
asserted  eclipses,  could  not  verify  more  than  one  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  and  even  that  one  \% 
doubtful .  The  fact  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  was  knowa 
to  the  Chinese,  but  not  the  precession  of  the  equinexea,  till 
about  A.D.  400.  They  had  also  the  Metonie  and  Calipptf 
periods.  For  the  account  of  the  more  modem  Cfamesc 
astronomy,  we  must  refer  to  the  artiole  China;  the  im- 
provements which  were  gradually  introduced  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Christian  era  might  have  been,  end  probabiy 
were,  the  work  of  Europeans. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  Hindoos  is  not  whether 
their  astronomy  is  sufficiently  high  in  its  pretentions  to  mak^^ 
it  worth  while  to  enquire  into  its  antiquity,  Imt  whether  ar- 
astronomical  system  of  a  very  advanced  character,  whirb 
certainly  was  found  among  them,  is  or  is  not  as  old  a»  thf^ 
assert  it  to  be.  This  system  is  foond  in  eertain  tabW 
which  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  Legentil  r^<? 
TiRVALOKK,  Tables  or],  and  in  an  original  work  \^*^ 
SuRRTA  Siddhanta]  ;  and  it  may  be  fciriy  considered  :  < 
about  equal  to  the  European  system  of  the  twrifth  centtm 
The  epoch  claimed  by  the  t&bles  is  B.C.  3102,  the  beginn.r :: 
of  the  Cali-yug,  or  iron  age  of  Hindoo  mytholoffy,  et  wbt*  * 
time  a  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  is  asserted.  Bat  th:» 
has  too  figurative  a  character;  and  moreover,  the  denici^t* 
of  the  tables  are  hardly  such  as  would  have  been  deric  i 
from  observations  actually  made  at  that  period.  That  tr 
epoch  is  fictitious  may  be  readily  believed :  but  the  quest  »ir 
is,  was  this  fictitious  epoch  ibrmed  by  Hindoos  fh»n  ih«>L*- 
own  observations  before  the  Christian  »ra,  or  was  tWx 
system  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  or  by  direct  commonr*- 
tion  with  the  Greeks  ?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  orgned  \\  .: 
the  Indian  tables,  being  in  many  respects  a  mean  betwr«n 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  Albategnius,  may  have  been  den^ni 
from  those  two ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  remarkable  corrert- 
ness  of  several  points,  and  the  known  eharacter  of  the  per  f  •• 
in  question,  whose  advances  in  matbematirs  cennot  Kr 
doubted,  and  whose  habits  have,  througbmit  recorded  bii^trri. 
induced  them  to  repel  all  eonnexion  with  ibivignert.  sre 
urged  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  then-  system.  Th'^ 
who  are  curious  may  consult  Bailly^s  Hist,  ds  LAttromcr^^t 
Indienne,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Delambre,  on  the  other :  hu: 
this  question  has  unfortunately  been  treated  with  consider- 
able spirit  of  system  on  both  sides. 

The  Chaldeans,  according  to  Diodoros,  had  long  oibtemx 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  weli  *!• 
eclipses.  They  had  the  celebrated  Metonic  period  of  niiN^- 
teen  years,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Meton  obtained  it  fmTn 
them,  though  this  point  is  doubtful.  Tbevbad  also  orbc 
periods,  the  meaning  of  which  has  caused  dtscussion.  [See 
Saros,  Niros.]    Simplicius,  a  commentator  on 
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loftt,  but  ttftAVof  bis  opinions  are  preserved  in  Cleomedes 
mnd  Strabo.  He  remarked  (thoagh  probably  be  was  not 
tbe  first  wbo  did  so)  tbe  connexion  of  high  water  with  the 
southing  of  the  moon. 

ITieodoiiw  of  Bithynia,  B.C.  50,  left  a  work  on  spherical 
geometry,  another  on  climates,  and  a  third  on  tbe  phenomena 
of  day  and  night 

Sorigenes  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  50,  eorreeted  the  calendar 
under  Julius  Csesar. 

Hyginus  left  an  astronomical  description  of  tbe  heavens. 

Mamliitf,  a  Roman,  a.d.  10,  wrote  an  astronomical  and 
astrological  poem. 

Seneca,  a.d.  50.  His  book  on  natural  philosophy  con- 
tains many  pieces  of  infbrmation  on  astronomical  history, 
but  is  principally  remarkable  for  his  bold  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  comets.  These  he  declares  to  be  planets,  whose 
laws  he  predicted  would  one  day  be  calculated,  and  that 
posterity  would  wonder  how  things  so  simple  could  have  so 
rang  escaped  notice. 

Menelaw,  a.d.  80,  has  left  three  books  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. 

neon  of  Smyrna,  A.n.  1 1  f  ?  wrote  on  astronomy,  and 
made  a  collection  of  astronomical  works.  His  observations 
are  cited  by  Ptolemy. 

Cleomedes  wrote  on  astronotny.  He  certainly  lived  after 
Posidonius,  but  whether  before  or  after  Ptolemy  is  un- 
certain. He  is  usually  considered  as  having  lived  under 
Augustus  CsDsar. 

We  must  soppose  that  there  were  many  real  observers 
between  the  epochs  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy ;  but  from 
the  loss  of  even  their  names,  and  tbe  silence  of  Ptolemy 
himself,  it  is  clear  that  no  discovery  of  any  importance  was 
made. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  130—1 50.  We  must  briefly 
feiention  his  works,  bis  system,  and  his  discoveries.  The 
fMOfiuarUri  avvra^ic,  or  mathematical  collection,  afterwards 
called  /icy^Xi;  ovvtoJ^iq^  and,  by  the  Arabs,  tbe  Almagest 
[see  Almagest,  Syntaxi»],  is  the  work  from  which  wc 
derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Oreek  astronomy.  We 
find  there  a  full  account  of  the  observations  and  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus ;  those  of  Ptolemy  himself ;  the  rea.sons  and 
elements  of  bis  system;  various  mechanical  ar^^umentf 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  show  that  the  firr-t 
principles  of  dynamics  were  utterly  unknown  ;  a  descripti  :»n 
of  the  heavens  and  the  milky  way,  and  a  catalogue  of  stars, 
which  we  may  be  nearly  certain  was  that  of  Hipparchus, 
reduced  to  his  own  time  by  an  assumed  value  for  the 
precession,  but  which  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  cor- 
rected by  new  observations;  a  theory  of  the  planetary 
motions;  the  length  of  the  year;  the  instruments  he 
employed,  &c. 

The  Ptolemaic  system  [for  more  detail  of  which  see 
Ptolbmaic  System]  was  an  attempt  to  represent  the  maf 
tions  of  the  planets  by  supposing  them  to  move  uniformly 
in  circles,  the  centres  of  which  circles  themselves  moved 
uniformly  in  circles  round  the  earth.  The  angler  motions 
of  the  planets,  as  then  known,  were  sufiiciently  well  repre- 
sented by  this  system ;  not  so  their  changes  of  distance 
firom  the  earth,  as  seen  in  their  apparent  diameters.  This 
was  the  universal  system  of  after-times  till  Copernicus. 

The  principal  discovery  of  Ptolemy  is  that  of  the  lunar 
BTSCTION  (which  see),  an  inequality  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the  excentricity  of 
the  moon*s  orbit  He  also  discovered  the  rxpr  acti  on  (which 
see),  and  made  some  tolerably  correct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine its  law.  He  explained  the  apparent  enlargement  of 
ti)e  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  near  the  horizon.  He 
extended  tbe  projection  of  the  sphere  of  Hipparchus.  He 
entered  into  the  investigation  of  e\'ory  point  which  Hip- 
parchus bad  touched ;  in  some  instances  finding  more  cor- 
rect values ;  in  others,  altering  without  amending.  He  was 
not  an  astronomer  only,  but  wrote  on  geography,  music, 
chronology,  mechanics,  and,  unfortunately,  on  astrology. 
[See  Ptolemy.] 

With  Ptolemy  the  originality  of  the  Greek  school  ends. 
We  must  come  to  the  Arabs  before  we  find  anything  worth 
particular  notice. 

Sexius  Empiricue,  a.d.  173,  described  and  wrote  against 
the  Chaldean  astrology. 

Cenemntu,  a.d.  238,  wrote  an  astrological  work  on  the 
day  of  nativity,  containing  historical  information  with  regaid 
to  astronomy. 

Miw  FHimcue  Matemta,  a.d.  370,  wrote  on  astronomy. 


PappM  of  Alexandria,  aj).  38S.  Hii  eouiie&iny  <m 
Ptolemy  is  nearly  all  lost. 

Tkeon  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  885,  (ha  noit  oelebnted 
commentator  on  Ptolemy.  He  was  a  good  msthemttieMA* 
but  no  great  astronomer.  He  has  however  left  taam  tables, 
and  a  method  of  constructing  almanacs. 

Hypatia  (his  daughter),  murdered  a.d.  415,  tiM  fint 
female  on  record  celebrated  for  her  tcientiflc  tdjoiti;  8fae 
wrote  one  book  of  her  father's  commentary,  and  eonttraetcd 
some  tables. 

Martianus  Capella,  a.d.  470,  in  his  Saiyricon,  fata  same 
astronomical  notions,  among  which  is  the  fi^llowing:  that 
Mercury  and  Venus  move  round  the  ran.  Cioeio  «nd 
Macrobius  give  the  same  idea;  but  the  paaeage  of  Miarti* 
anus  is  remarkable  as  being  reported  to  have  turned  tiie 
attention  of  Copernicus  to  the  system  whieh  bean  hit  name. 

Tkiite  of  Athens,  a.d.  500,  has  left  six  ohsovatmia  of 
lunar  occultations  and  sohtiees :  the  tmkf  oifitrvaHomt  rv* 
corded  between  Ptolemy  and  the  Arabs, 

Svmplicius,  a.d.  546,  has  left  a  oommentakt  en,  and  de- 
scription of,  the  astronomical  work  of  Aristotte,  wlnebwe 
have  mentioned  as  lost 

Prochts  Diadochus  (not  tbe  commentator  of  S«M),  a.o. 
550,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  astrology  of  Ariitotlc,  and 
a  description  of  astronomical  phenomena. 

Isidore,  archbishop  of  Hispalis  (Seville),  A.n.  €9€,  wrole 
a  theological  work  on  astronomy. 

Bede,  a.d.  720,  and  Barlaam  the  menk,  A.n.  IS90,  are 
attached  to  the  preceding  by  Delambre.  Both  wrata  astro- 
nomical works  of  little  distinct  merit  The  laet  Gtaek  writer 
on  astronomy,  of  the  least  note,  is  Mich^  Pseilus,  a.d.  1 000. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  his  own  commentators, 
few  of  the  authors  immediately  preening  ever  quote  Ptolemy. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Arabs,  the  writinga  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  lost. 

The  Alexandrian  school  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
under  Omar,  a.d.  640 ;  and  the  rise  of  astiunomy  4mong 
the  eastern  Saracens  dates  from  the  building  of  Bagdad 
by  the  caliph  Al  Mansur,  in  the  year  762.  In  the  leign  of 
this  prince,  translations  of  the  Greek  writers  were  begun ; 
and  with  nearly  the  same  instruments,  and  the  same  tbeonr, 
as  Ptolemy,  a  career  of  four  centuries  of  obterration  com- 
menced, during  which  many  astronomioal  element!,  and.  in 
particular,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  tbe  preoesoon 
of  the  equinoxes,  were  more  accurately  determhied. 

In  the  reign  of  Al  Mamun,  son  of  Harun  id  Rashvl,  him- 
self  a  diligent  observer,  great  encouragement  was  given  to 
astronomy.  A  degree  of  the  meridian  was  raeasnred,  but 
with  what  accuracy  cannot  be  known,  ftum  our  ignorance  of 
the  measure  employed. 

Albategnius,  or  Al-Batam,  a.d.  860,  discovered  tho  motion 
of  the  solar  apogee,  corrected  the  value  of  the  preeessioo, 
the  solar  excentricity,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eeUptic; 
and  published  tables.  He  is  the  first  who  made  use  of 
sines  (instead  of  chords)  and  versed  sines.  Ho  (bund  the 
length  of  the  year  more  accurately.  He  is,  beyond  all  dtmbl, 
the  only  distinguished  observer  of  whom  we  know  anrtfain^ 
between  Hipparchus  and  Tycho  Brah£. 

Alfraganus,  or  A l'Fergani,9ind  Thabet  ben  Korrak^  both 
about  A.D.  950.  The  first  has  left  a  work  on  astronomv ;  the 
second  is  principally  remarkable  by  his  having  revived  an  oM 
notion  of  the  Greeks  (not  mentioned  by.  Ptolemy,  but  by 
Theon)  of  a  variation  in  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
has  been  called  a  trepidation,  (See  Hisi,  AH,,  Library  i%f 
Useful  Knowledge,  p.  33.) 

Bbn  Yunis,  and  Ahul-Wefa,  about  a.i>.  IOW.  Tlic 
former,  an  Egyptian,  an  obserrer  and  mathematirian  of 
great  merit,  has  left  a  work  contoiBring  tables  and  ob«erva- 
tions.  He  first  noted  the  time  of  the  beginning  and  ond 
of  an  eclipse  by  taking  the  altitude  of  a  star.  His  wy»rk 
shows  an  increasing  knowledge  of  trigonometrv.  Howa^ 
the  first  who  employed  subsidiary  angles.  Abul*Wefa 
first  formally  used  tangents,  cotangents,  and  secants,  which 
Albategnius  had  overlooked.  He  gave  tables  of  tangents 
and  cotangents. 

AlphetragiuM  of  Morocco,  a.d.  1050,  attempted  a  now  ex- 
planation of  the  idanetary  mc^ns,  not  worthy  of  fVirther 
notice. 

Arsachel,  a  Spanish  Moor,  a.d.  1 080,  has  left  eome  tables 
[see  Tolido,  Tables  of]  of  indifferent  accuracy.  His  con- 
temporary,  Alhazen,  wrote  on  refraction.  Oeber,  also  a 
Spaniard,  (about  a.d.  1080?)  made  some  itnprovomcnis  in 
spherical  trigonometry.  HotntrodooedthenaeofllMeoeinr. 
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cewion,  already  mentioned,  which  had  more  or  less  in* 
&cted  all  tables  up  to  his  time;  he  also  ascertained  that 
oomets  (those  of  his  day.  of  course)  were  further  removed 
firom  the  earths tjian  the  moon;  in  fact,  that  they  had  no 
parallax  which  his  instruments  could  discover,  thus  reAiting 
the  notion  that  they  w«re  atmospheric  bodies.  He  greatly 
improved  and  extended  the  instruments  in  use  as  well  as 
all  the  methods  of  observation. 

Tycho  Brah6  did  not  admit  the  Copemican  theory ;  but 
substituted  for  it  one  of  his  own,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tg^homc  system.  This  consisted  in  supposing 
the  sou  to  move  round  the  earth,  but  all  the  other  planets 
to  move  round  the  sun,  being  also  carried  with  it  round  the 
earth.  This  system  explains  all  the  appearances  as  well  as 
that  of  Copernicus ;  and  we  must  say  (though  it  is  always 
usual  to  reproach  Tycho  for  refusing  to  admit  the  simple 
system  of  Copernicus)  that  by  this  means  the  then  unan- 
swerable arguments  against  the  Copemican  system  were 
avoided.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  but  the  aberration  qf 
light  itk  comparatively  recent  discovery),  which  is  demon- 
strably conclusive  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
[See  ABKRRA.TION.  Motion  (Apparbnt).]  The  syiitem 
of  Tycho  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  bv  some  of  the 
antients,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  ix^erior  planets. 

The  reformation  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  calendar  took 
place  in  1 562,  under  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  As  the  views  of 
those  who  made  the  change  were  rather  theological  than 
astronomical,  we  shall  only  here  mention  the  fact  and  the 
disputes  it  gave  rise  to ;  referring  for  further  information  to 
Calendar,  Clavius,  Vibta,  Scaligkr  (Joskph). 

Fi-om  the  time  of  the  death  of  Tycho  Brahe,  to  that  of 
Newton,  whteh  forms  the  next  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  we  can  only  dwell  generally  on  a  -few  leading 
discoveries.  To  enable  the  reader  to  search  further,  we 
give  a  table  of  all  the  names  between  the  deaths  of  Tycho 
Brah6  and  Newton  which  Delambre  has  thought  worthy 
of  any  mention,  with  some  few  additions.  The  names 
mentioned  from  1581  to  1727,  which  are  not  in  this 
list,  will  be  foimd  in  the  next.  The  year  of  death  is  given 
opposite  to  each  name ;  or  where  that  is  not  known,  the 
year  of  some  publication  is  given  in  brackets.  The  dates 
are  principally  from  Weidler,  and  several  from  Delambre, 
compared  with  those  in  the  first  edition  of  Lalande^s  Astro- 
nomy. 


Tycho  Brah6     .    . 
Bayer    .... 

Vieta 

Nunez  .... 
Scaliger,  Jo.      .    . 
Clavius  .... 
Pitiscus    .    .     .     . 
Calvisius    .    .    . 
J.  B.  Porta    .     .    . 
Wright    .... 
Fabricius    • 
Magini     .... 
Napier  .... 
Ursinus    .    .    .    . 
Taixie    .... 
Marius     .    .    .    . 
Adr.  Romanus     . 
Guntor     .... 
Snellius      •    .    . 
Wendelinus      .    . 
Blaeu    .... 

Vlacq 

Briggs  .... 
Maiapertius       .    . 
Vernier      .    .    . 
Kepler     .... 
Lansberg    .    .    . 
Stevinus  .... 
Bartschius      .    . 
Byrge       .... 
Norwood    •    .    • 
Habrecht      .    •    . 
Metius  .... 
Schickhardt      .    • 
Peyresc      .    .    , 
Reinerius      •    .    • 
Horrox  .... 
Crabtree  .    .    . 


1601 

(1603) 

1603 

(1605) 

1609 

1612 

1613 

1615 

1615 

1615 

1616 

1617 

1617 

(1619) 

(1620) 

1624 

1625 

1626 

1626 

(1626) 

(1628) 

(1628) 

1630 

1630 

(1631) 

1631 

1632 

1633 

1633 

1633 

(1633) 

1634 

16:^5 

1635 
1637 
1639 
1641 
1641 


... 
... 


Gralileo 

Gascoyne    .     .    . 
Herigonius    .    .    . 
Langrenus      .    . 
Bartoli      .    .    .    . 
Rheita  .... 
Fontana    .    .    .    . 
Cavalerius       .     . 
Longomontanus     . 
Durret       .    .    , 
Argoli      .    .    .    . 
Descartes   .    .    • 
Scheincr  .    .    .    . 
Wing    .... 
Petavius  .    .    .    . 
Gassendi    .    .    . 
Licetus 
Morinus 

Tacquet   .    .    .    . 
Street    .... 
Malvasia  .    .    .    . 
Levera    .... 
Cunitia  (Maria) 
Deusingius     .    . 
Lubienietsky     .    . 
Townley  .    .    .    . 
Riccioli       .    .    . 
Mutus      .    .    .    . 
Rober\al    .    .    . 
De  Billy  .    .    .    . 
Borelli    .... 
Doerfel     .    .     .     . 
Lefevre  .... 
Picard 
Hevelius 
Pound 
Greenwood 
SethWard  .    .    • 


.    .    •    . 

... 
.    .    .    . 


1642 

1644 

(1644) 

1644 

(1644) 

(1645) 

(1646) 

1647 

1647 

(1649) 

1650 

1650 

1650 

(1651) 

1652 

1655 

1656 

1656 

1660 

(1661) 

(1662) 

(1663) 

1664 

1666 

(1667) 

(1670) 

1671 

(1673) 

1675 

1679 

1679 

(1680) 

1683 

1684 

1687 

(1687) 

(1689) 

1689 


1693 

Cassini,  Dom. 

1712 

1694 

Cotes     .... 

1716 

1694 

Leibnitz   .... 

1716 

1694 

Lahire,  PhiL  .    • 

1718 

1695 

Labile,  Gabriel  P. 

1719 

1695 

Flamsteed      •    . 

1719 

1696 

KeiU 

1721 

1703 

Wren     .... 

1723 

1706 

Wurzelbaur     .    • 

(1725) 

1708 

Newton    «    .    .    . 

1727 

1710 

Auzout  .... 
BouiUaud      .    .    . 
Mercator,  Nic.     . 
Mouton    .    •    .    • 
Buot      .... 
Huyghens    .    .    • 
Ricner  .... 
Hooke      .... 
Duhamel    .    •    • 
Gregory,  Dav. 
Roemer      .    •    . 


As  we  approach  an  age  in  which  discoveries  proceed 
rapidly,  it  would  disturb  the  order  of  time  if  we  were  to 
enumerate  those  of  individuals  together.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  the  dates  in  chronological  order  of  the  principal 
accessions  to  the  science,  keeping,  according  to  our  original 
plan,  only  enough  to  direct  the  attention  oi  the  reader  to 
points  worthy  of  further  reference. 

1581,  or  thereabouts,  Gralileo  remarks  the  isochronism  of 
the  pendulum. 

1596.  Kepler's  Mysterium  CosmographxcuMt  containing 
fanciful  analogies  between  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  the 
regular  solids  of  geometry. 

1603.  Bayers  maps,  in  which  the  stars  are  first  denoted 
by  letters. 

1604.  Kepler  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  law  of  re- 
fraction. 

1609.  Galileo  made  a  telescope  from  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  a  magnifying  instrument  made  by  one  Jansen.  in 
Holland.  He  used  a  concave  object  ^lass,  Jansen  a  convex. 
Kepler  publishes  his  work  on  Mars,  m  which  he  establibhes, 
from  Tycho  Brah6*s  observations,  the  elliptic  form  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  to  the  times. 
These  are  called  Kepler's  first  and  second  laws. 

1610.  Galileo  announces  the  discoveries  of  Jupiter't 
satellites — of  spots  on  the  moon — ofnebulse— of  some  new 
appearances  in  Saturn,  afterwards  found  to  proceed  frum 
the  ring — ^phases  of  Venus.  He  also  discovers  the  diurnal 
libmtion  of  the  moon,  and  that  in  latitude.  Harriot  observes 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  (This  fact  has  only  been  known 
from  examination  of  Harriotts  papers  in  the  present  cen- 
tury.   It  appears  he  got  telescopes  from  Holland.) 

1611.  Lyncean  academy  founded.  Galileo  observes  the 
spots  on  the  sun. 

1614.  Napier  s  invention  of  logarithms. 

1616.  Prohibition  of  the  theory  of  Copernicus  by  the  Ro- 
man court. 

1617.  Snellius  measures  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Ley- 
den.  This  was  the  first  done  by  triangulation ;  but  astrlv- 
nomical  instruments  were  not  yet  sufficiently  perfect  to 
make  this  method  much  better  than  the  old  one. 

1618.  Kepler  announces  his  third  law,  that  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  proportion  to  the 
cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

1619.  Snellius  discovers  the  law  of  refraction  from  one 
medium  into  another. 

1626.  Wendelinus  determines  the  diminution  of  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  He  also  extended  Kepler's  law  to 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  ascertained  the  sun's  parallax. 

1627.  The  Rudolphine  Tables  published  by  Kepler,  fr/m 
the  obser\*ations  of  T>'cho  Brah^. 

163li  Gassendi  first  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury  uwr 
the  sun's  disc— measured  the  diameter  of  Mercury,  and 

Eredicted  that  of  Venus  with  success.  Vernier  publishes 
is  invention  of  the  instrument  which  bears  his  name. 
1633.  Norwood  measured  the  meridian  from  York  to  Lon- 
don, and  gave  a  more  accurate  value  of  the  degree  than  lu» 
predecessors.  Descartes  produced  his  system  of  vortices. 
Galileo  is  obliged  to  recant  his  Copemican  opinions  by  the 
Inquisition  of  Rome. 

1639.  Horrox  and  Crabtree  first  observed  a  transit  of 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc.  Tlie  former  ascertained  the 
diameter  of  Venus.  They  were  the  only  two  who  saw  tbi:> 
particular  transit. 

'     1640.  Gascoyne  applied  the  telescope  to  the  quadrant, 
and  a  micrometer  to  the  telescope. 

1646.  Fontana  observes  Jupiter's  belts. 

1647.  Selenographia  of  Hevelius,  in  which  tlie  moons- 
Ubration  in  longitude  is  announced. 

1650.  Scheinef  constructs  a  convex  object-glass  tele- 
scope. 
1654.  Huyghent  completes  thediscovery  of  Saturn's  ring. 
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•       ■       • 


•       •      • 


Leadbetter       .    . 

Maraldi,  J.  P.   .    • 

Btanchini   .    .    . 

LouviUe 

Manfredi 

Sharp 

Halley    .... 

Bird 

Maclaurin     .    •    . 
ChStelet  (Mad.  du) 
Graham      .    .    • 
Whiston  .... 
Marinoni    . 
Cassini  II.  (James) 
Fontenelle    .    .    . 
Ximenes  .    •    .    • 
Bou^er     .    .    . 
Maupertuis  .    .    • 
Grodin       .... 
Simpson,  T.    .    . 
DoUond    .... 
Bradley      •    •    • 
Lacaille    .... 
Mayer,  T.    .    .    . 

Bliss 

Horrebow  •    .    . 
Clairaut    .... 
DeL'Isle   .    .    . 
Beccaria  .... 

Frisi 

Chappe       •    .    . 

Long 

Pexnoerton      •    . 
Fontaine      .    .    . 
La  Condamine     . 
Harrison  .... 
Ferguson  •    .    • 
Pezenas   •    .    .    . 
Zanotti     .    .    .    • 
Wargentin      •    . 
Mayer,  C.     .    .    . 
Lexell    .... 
D'Alembert .    .    • 

Euler 

Cassini   IIL    (Do 
Thury)  •    •    •    • 
Bosoovich   •    •    • 
Mason     •    •    •    • 
Fouchy    »    .    .    • 


(1728) 

Maraldi  II.  (J.  D.) 

1788 

1729 

Roy 

1789 

1729 

Favre 

1790 

1732 

Legentil     .    .    • 

1792 

1739 

Hell 

1792 

1742 

Triesnecker     •    . 

(1792) 

1742 

Bailly 

1793 

(1745) 

iSaron     .... 

1794 

1746 

Du  Sejour    .    .    . 

1794 

1749 

Pingr^    .... 

1796 

1751 

Maraldi,  J.  P.  UI. 

1797 

1755 

Borda     .... 

1799 

1755 

Lemonnier    .    .    . 

1799 

1756 

Montucla    .    .    . 

1799 

1756 

Liesganig    .    .    . 

1799 

(1757) 

Swanberg     .    .    . 

(1800) 

1758 

Cassini  IV.  (Comte) 

(1800) 

1759 

Ramsden      .    .    • 

1800 

1760 

Cousin      .    .    .    . 

1800 

1760 

Bory      .... 

1801 

1761 

JeauraC    .... 

i8oa 

1762 

M4  chain     .    .    • 

1804 

1762 

La  Lande,  J.    .    . 

1807 

1762 

Cavendish    .    .    • 

1810 

1764 

Maskelyne      .    • 

1811 

1764 

Lagrange      .    .    . 

1813 

1765 

Wollaston,  Fr.    . 

.  1815 

1768 

Messier       .    .     . 

1817 

(1768) 

Burkhaidt .    .    . 

.  1817 

(1768) 

Mudge   .... 

1821 

1769 

Herschel,  W.    .    . 

1822 

1770 

Delambre  .    .    . 

1822 

1771 

Lambton       .    .    . 

1822 

1771 

Hutton       .    .    • 

1823 

1774 

Bode        '.    •    .    • 

1826 

1776 

Fraunhofer     •    . 

1826 

1776 

Piazzi       .    .    .    • 

1826 

1776 

Laplace      .    .    . 

1827 

1782 

Wollaston,  W.     . 

1828 

1783 

Young     .    .    •    . 

1829 

1783 

Fallows    .    •    .    • 

1831 

(1783) 

Pons     •    .    .    • 

.  1831 

1783 

Foster    .... 

1831 

1783 

Oriani      .    .    •    . 

1832 

« 

i    Zach      .... 

1832 

1784 

Groombridge     .    • 

1832 

1787 

Legendre   .    •    • 

1833 

1787 

Brioschi        •    •    • 

1833 

1788 

Caturegli   .    ,    . 

1833 

1731.  Hadley*8  ouadran t  invented. 

1 732.  Maraldi  (II.)  immroves  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  by  observation.  The  introduction,  by  Maupertuis,  of 
the  Newtonian  Theory  into  France.  Wright's  Lunar  Tables. 

1736.  Maupertuis,  &c.  measure  an  arc  in  Lapland,  and 
Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  in  Peru. 

1737.  Lacaille  and  Cassini  de  Thury  re-measure  the  arc 
of  D.  Cas&inL  Clairaut  improves  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth. 

1739.  Dunthom's  Lunar  Tables. 

1740.  J.  Cassini*s  Astronomy  published,  containing 
many  new  tables  from  his  own  and  his  father  s  observations. 

1 744.  Euler*s  Theoria  Motuum,  &c.  the  first  analytical 
work  on  the  planetary  motions. 

1745.  Bradley  discovers  the  nutation.  Bird  began  to 
improve  the  graduation  of  mathematical  instruments. 

1746.  Euler  s  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables.  Wargentin's 
Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1747.  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  D'Alembert.  Various  re- 
searches in  the  planetary  theory.  Mayer's  confirmation  of 
Cassini' s  theory  of  libration,  by  observation. 

1748.  Bouguer  proposes  a  micrometer  with  two  object- 
glasses,  but  not  that  of  DoUond.  Euler's  prize  essay  on  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1749.  Euler's  and  D'Alembert's  researches  on  the  pre- 
cession, D'Alembert's  on  the  nutation,  Clairaut's  on  the 
motion  of  the  Lunar  Apogee.    Halley 's  Tables. 

1 750.  Mayer  first  uses  equations  of  condition,  Boscovich 
measures  an  arc  at  Rimini. 

1 751.  Lacaille  goes  to  observe  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 752.  Lacaille  measures  an  arc  at  the  Cape, 

1753.  DoUond  makes  his  double  object-glass  micrometer. 
Mayer's  first  idea  of  the  repeating  circle. 


1754.  Chappe  publishes  the  solar  and  lunar  tables  or 
Halley.    Clairaut's  Lunar  Tables. 

1 756.  D'Alembert's  researehes  on  the  figure  of  the  earth ; 
Euler's  on  the  variation  of  the  elements  of  elliptic  orbit*. 
Mayer's  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars.  Clairaut's  raaearehee  on 
the  perturbations  of  comets. 

1757.  Lacaille's  Astronomia  Fundamentd, 

1758.  Lacaille's  Solar  Tables.  DuUond*s  achnKoatic 
object-glass.  Churaut  and  Lalande's  researches  on  Halley 's 
comet. 

1 759.  Lalande  publishes  Halley's  Planetary  Tables. 

1 761.  Transit  of  Venus.    Maskelvne  at  St.  Helena. 

1 762.  Euler  and  Clairaut's  researches  on  the  pertarbations 
of  comets. 

1763.  Lacaille's  catalogue  of  southern  stars. 

1 764.  Lalande  confirms  Mayer's  observations  of  UbratioD. 
La^tinge's  prize  essay  on  libration,  containing  the  first 
application  of  the  principle  of  vertical  velocities.  Mason  and 
Dixon  begin  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  Pennsylvania. 

1765.  Harrison  gains  the  pariiamentary  lewara  for  his 
chronometer. 

1766.  Lagrange's  theory  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  Bmilly's 
ditto. 

1767.  Yv[^  Nautical  Almanac, 

1768.  Beccaria  measures  an  arc  in  Piedmont,  and  Lies 
ganig  in  Hungary. 

1769.  Transit  of  Venus. 

1770.  Mayer's  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables. 

1771.  Bailly 's  further  researches  on  Jupiter's  satellites. 

1 772.  Bodti's  law  of  the  distances  of  the  planets. 

1773.  Lagrange's  researches  on  the  attraction  of  sphe- 
roids. Laplace  on  the  secular  inequaUties  of  the  solar  >-}'»• 
tem. 

1774.  Maskelyne's  observations  on  local  attraction  at 
Schehallien. 

1780.  Mason's  Lunar  Tables. 

1781.  Herschel  discovers  the  new  planet  now  called 
Uranus.    Messier's  catalogue  of  Nebulse. 

1782.  Laplace  finds  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Uivniit. 
Laplace's  researches  on  the  attraction  of  spheroids. 

1 783.  Nonet's  tables  of  Uranus. 

1784.  Lanl  ace's  researches  on  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system,  on  the  relation  between  the  longitudes  of  Jniuter  • 
first  three  sateUites,  and  on  the  great  ineqoality  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  General  Roy  measures  a  base  on  Hoonslov 
Heath  for  the  connexion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  an^ 
Oreenwich.    HerscheVs  catalogue  of  NebulsB. 

1786.  Lagrange  gives  the  differential  equations  for  the 
variations  of  the  eUiptic  elements. 

1 787.  Laplace's  theory  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  exnUuiatioo 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon*s  mean  motion.  Hersrh«rl 
discovers  two  sateUites  of  Uranus.  I^egendre  and  General 
Roy  finish  the  connexion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  Beginning  of  the  trigonometrical  surve}'  in 
England.  Herschel's  first  observations  with  his  forty-fbut 
telescope. 

1788.  Lagrange's  Mecanique  Analytique. 

1789.  Herschel  measures  the  rotation  of  Satnrn,  and 
discovers  the  first  and  second  satellites  of  Saturn.  De* 
lambre's  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1 790.  Herschel  determines  the  rotation  of  Satnm'a  rin<r. 
and  discovers  two  more  sateUites  of  Uranus.  Delambre  s 
tables  of  Uranus.    Maskelyne's  catalogue. 

1 792.  Beginning  of  the  French  survey.  Taylor  s  Loea* 
rithms.  Lalande's  improved  Planetary  Tables.  Zachs 
first  Solar  Tables,  and  Catalogue  of  Stan.  The  eightieth 
comet,  whose  orbit  has  been  calculated,  discovered  by  Miss 
Herschel. 

1793.  Laplace  on  the  sateUites  of  Jupiter  and  figure  vf 
the  Earth.    Schroeter  determines  the  rotation  of  Venus. 

1794.  Herschel  discovers  the  fifth  and  sixth  satellites  o( 
Uranus.  No  one,  except  Sir  W.  Herschel,  has  ever  seen 
aU  the  satelhtes  of  Uranus.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  veiy  lately 
determined  some  elements  of  the  first  and  second,  which 
accord  very  closely  with  those  given  by  his  father.  He  his 
not  found  the  resi  which  may  arise  from  the  unlkvouraUc 
southern  position  of  the  planet. 

1 795.  HerscheVs  observations  on  variable  starSi  and  se- 
paration of  the  milky  way  into  stars. 

1 796.  Establishment  of  the  French  Institute.  Herschel 
gives  strong  presumptions  that  the  rotations  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  are  of  the  same  duration  as  their  orbital  revulu* 
tions.    Oriani  on  the  perturbations  of  Mercury. 
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1797.  I>alainl>ie*8  obtervalionB  on  refraction.  lAplace*9 
theory  of  tides. 

1 798.  Cavendish  demonstrates  and  measures  the  mutual 
attraction  of  metal  balls. 

1799.  Commencement  of  the  MicaniquB  Celeste, 
1 799-1804.  Humboldt's  voyage  and  observations  in  South 

America. 

1800.  Wollaston't  circumpolar  catalogue.  Bode's  maps 
and  catalogue.  Mudge  begins  his  great  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Clifton  in  Yorkshire. 

1801.  Lalande's  catalogue.  Piazzi  discovers  the  planet 
Cores.  Swanberg  begins  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in 
Lapland. 

1802.  Olbers  discovers  the  planet  Pallas.  Lambton  begins 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  India.  Herschel's  catalogue 
of  NebuIfB. 

1 803.  Cagnoli*s  catalogue.  Herschel  observes  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  double  stars. 

1804.  Harding  discovers  the  planet  Juno.  Piazzi  gives 
the  proper  motion  of  300  stars.    Zach's  Solar  Tables. 

1 805.  Legendre,  method  of  least  squares.  Discussion  on 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  from  this  date  to  1825. 

1 806.  Completion  of  the  French  survey  by  M^chain  and 
Df'lambre.  Delambre's  Solar  Tables,  and  Tables  of  Re- 
fraction. Burg's  Lunar  Tables.  Carlini's  Tables  of  Re- 
fraction. Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distances  (alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument).  Herschel  suspects  the 
motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  towards  the  constellation 
Hercules. 

1807.  Olbers  discovers  the  planet  Vesta.  Extension 
of  the  French  arc  into  Spain.  Piazzi's  catalogue  of  120 
stars. 

1808.  Lagrange  and  Laplace*s  Researches  on  the  Plane- 
tary Theory. 

1809.  Troughton  improves  the  division  of  graduated 
instruments.  Ivory's  Theorems  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth. 

1810.  Groombridges  Tables  of  Refraction.  Carlini's 
Solar  Tables.     Lindenau  s  Tables  of  Venus. 

1811.  Lindenau  s  Tables  of  Mars. 

1812.  Troughton's  mural  circle  mounted  at  Greenwich. 
Zacira  Tables  of  Aberration.    Burckhardt's  Tables  of  the 

MoOIL. 

1813.  Bessel's  Refractions  (from  Bradley).  Lindenau's 
Tahles  of  Mercury.  Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Dis- 
tances (circle). 

1814.  Piazzi's  catalogue  of  7646  stars,  the  best  and 
largest  extant 

1815.  Brinkley's  Tables  of  Refraction. 

1816.  Lindenau's  Determination  of  the  Nutation.  Poisson's 
Researches  on  the  Planetary  Perturbations. 

1817.  Delambre's  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1818.  Bessel's  Fundarnenta  Astronomice.  Pons  dis- 
covers a  comet  of  short  period,  now  called  by  the  name  of 
Encko. 

IS '20.  Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded. 

Ih21.  Observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  founded. 

Bnuvard's  Tables  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.     The 

Greenwich  Observatory  first  introduced  circle  observations 

by  rc'tlexion.    Poisson  on  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

'  I H22.  Paramatta  obser>'atory  founded.    Harding's  Atloi 

\  823.  Beginning  of  the  erection  of  Cambridge  observa- 
tory. Ivory's  Researches  on  Refraction.  Encke  infers  a 
rt-Mstini^  medium  of  very  Uttle  density,  from  observations  of 
the  comet  of  1818  (an  unsettled  point). 

1824.  Herschel,  J.,  and  South,  Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars.    Damoiseau's  Lunar  Tables. 

1425.  Commencement  oi  Berlin  zones.  Second  mural 
circle  (Jones)  erected  at  Greenwich. 

1826.  Biela  discovers  the  comet  of  short  period  known 
by  his  name. 

1 827.  Astronomical  Society's  Catalogue.  Struve  s  Cata- 
I  .^le  of  3 1 1 2  Double  Stars. 

I  828.  Professor  Air>'  discovers  a  long  inequality  in  the 
motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus.  Captain  Kater's  vertical 
collimator. 

i  829.  Pond's  Catalogue  of  720  Stars.  Poisson  on  the 
Attraction  of  Spheroids. 

1 H30.  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Measures  of  1236  Double  Stars. 

The  follo>nng  list  of  public  observatories  now  in  action 
is  taken  from  the  Report  to  the  British  Association  above 
cited;— 


Greenwich* 

Turin. 

Oxford. 

Milan. 

Cambridge. 

Padua. 

Edinburgh. 

Bologna. 

Dublin. 

Modena. 

Armagh. 

Naples. 

C.  of  Good  Hope.    Palermo. 

Paramatta.  Abo. 

Madras.  Altona* 

Bombay.  Bremen. 

St  Helena.  Christiania. 

Paris.  Dorpat 

Marseilles.  Copenhagen. 

Creneva.  Kbnigsberg. 


Berlin. 

Gotha. 

Mannheim. 

Speyer. 

Munich. 

Gottingen. 

Vienna. 

Cracow. 

Warsaw. 

Wiln3. 

Ofen. 

Kremsmiinster* 

Brussels. 

Cadis. 


There  is  no  public  observatory  in  America.  We  find  in 
Lalande  (Bibhographie,  <^c.)  notices  of  the  following,  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and.  we  presume,  extinct  :•*- 
St.  Petersburg,  Malta,  Danzig,  Lisbon,  and  Weissenburg. 
That  of  St.  Petersburg  is  about  to  be  re-established.  Thera 
is  much  information  on  different  observatories  in  Bemouilira 
Letters  (Berlin,  1777),  and  in  Quetelet*s  Correepondancet 
i^c,  a  mathematical  periodical  now  published  at  Brussels. 
The  Nautical  Almanac  always  contains  a  list  of  observa- 
tories,  with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

To  attempt  to  describe  what  is  now  doing  and  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years  would  be  difficult,  and  would 
lea^l  us  beyond  moderate  limits.  Undoubtedly,  the  principal 
actual  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  investigation  of  the  law  ana  quantity  of  the 
rotation  of  double  stars.  By  this, 'for  which  the  world  is 
principally  indebted  to  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Professor  Struve* 
many  new  connected  systems  are  added  to  our  hst,  and  the 
computation  of  the  orbits  has  proceeded,  in  several  instances, 
to  that  degree  of  precision  which  justifies  the  prediction  of 
iuturo  positions.  [For  fmther  details,  see  Stars  (Double.)] 

The  enormous  masses  of  observations  which  are  now  pub- 
lished every  year  are  silently  affording  the  means  of  in* 
creased  accuracy  in  every  department,  and  are  rapidly  seised 
and  applied  for  the  improvement  of  the  theory.  Thou  eh 
we  give  no  account  of  what  is  actually  in  progress,  we  shidl, 
in  various  succeeding  articles,  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  tliis 
defect ;  and  there  are  some  channels  which  we  hope  will  be- 
come open  to  us  during  the  course  of  this  work. 

Among  the  subjects  which  we  have  touched  on  slightly, 
we  must  refer  to  CoMara,  Pbndulum,  Gkoobsy. 

fVorks  on  the  History  qf  Astronomy. — Sherbum's  edition 
of  Manilius  (London,  1676)  contains  a  list  and  short  account 
of  a  very  large  number  of  astronomers,  and  has  been  much 
used  by  succeeding  authors.  It  is  superseded  by  the  Bibho- 
graphie of  Lalande  (Paris,  1803),  which  gives  a  list  of  every 
astronomical  work,  with  its  title,  and  also  an  enormous  alpha- 
betical hst  of  astronomers.  This  work  also  contains  the 
history  of  astronomy  from  1781  to  1802.  Weidler*s  Historia 
Astronomice  (Wittenberg,  1741)  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
facts,  and  may  be  consulted  with  better  chance  of  finding  a 
date  than  any  we  have  seen.  Costard's  History  qf  Astronomy 
(London,  17G7)  is  of  Uttle  use  for  reference,  but  would  be 
instructive  to  a  reader  who  has  not  much  mathematics. 
It  is  well  spoken  of  by  Lalande.  BaiUi^s  Histories — I .  Of 
Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1775);  2.  Of  Modem  Astro- 
nomy up  to  1730  (Paris,  1778);  3.  Of  Modern  Astronomy 
from  1730  to  1781  (Paris,  1782);  4.  Of  Indian  and  Oriental 
Astronomy  (Paris,  1787) — are  entirely  devoted  to  a  system, 
and  should  be  looked  at  with  caution.  The  Histories  of 
Delambre— 1.  Of  Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1817);  2.  Of 
the  Middle  Ages  (Paris,  1819);  3.  Of  Modern  Times  (Paris, 
1821);  4.  Of  the  Eighteenth  Centunr  (posthumous)  (Paris, 
1 827) — contain  a  full  description  ana  discussion  in  order  of 
persons,  not  of  time,  which  render  them  difficult  of  reference, 
but  still  they  are  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  The  historians 
oT  mathematics — Vossius,  Montucla,  Kastner,  Bossut,  and 
Delambre,  Rapport  Historique,  ^c,  (Paris,  1810)— treat 
astronomy  as  a  part  of  their  subject.  The  small  work  of 
Laplace,  Precis  sur  t  Histoire  de  I  Astronomic  (Paris,  1821 ), 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Systeme  du  Monde^  is  de- 
lightfully written ;  and  there  is  also  much  information  in 
the  historical  chapters  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Mecanujue 
Celeste,  and  occasionally  in  the  other  volumes.  Lalande's 
Astronomy  was  called  La  Grosse  Gazette  by  a  rival,  on 
account  of  the  varied  historical  and  mythological  informa- 
tion which  it  contains.  Hutton's  Dictionary,  and  Martin's 
Biographia  Philosophical  contain  information  on  English 
astronomers  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  foreign  works ; 
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An^Vi. "'  ""  interesliug  account  of  physical  discoverieB, 

«*«ia  me  measures  of  the  earth:  but  it  is  verv  imnprfnot  I'n    «k;«i.  ■ —  Ti '  T"*  '""  mwntry  ui^wrr  oi  the  d.irftif 

«mA«1.„,  of  S™i.«i.  whldi  u.  u,i.  U  STthS    blSu^i?^^;^  S   Amenta  .„d  U»  hbiodcj  „X:.l 

i^  ."rate's*  5:.  ±r'?«.™ "-  «".fi2ts; 


iie^^™bo™?tT'  *  ^^r^  ^H"^''^  ^f  great  Vmi: 
iience  WM  born  at  Sauve,  m  Lan^edoc.  in  the  year  1684  • 

deJI^^f  dJS  '^^  ^lli^^^^^^  ^^  Montp^Uier.  and  ?Lk  th^ 

fn^ll  *^  '''  "^'^'^  ^  1703.    Tn  1706,  being  then 
only  twentv-two  veara  of  acta    Ii«  k«^«  -^  *^  *  i.  _  »,..'* 


^•*f«  ♦-,     Z  vT       "'^»«^»"c  uj  wuj.    m  1706,  being  then    ioritv  nf  Q».«,;oU —  j  «  *        *  ^-^^  auenco  oi  me  rit^i  tL%r 
onlv  twenty-two  years  of  age.  he  began  to  teich1mSirin«    in  XJ^    Spanish  and  Portuguese  contemporary  cbwa,^ 

^nnrTnTrifir.  ^.^.l!!,^  ^  --"ii^^^^^^      tt  aXSrorwiUThH^^^^^^^^  - 


i»-  «_.? — ">'»»7,  ucuug  as  suDsmute  to  Uhirac,  one  of 

amr^iin*"?  '"^  'T"  ''<'"**^  ««  attend  theFrench 
^HLJ     >"5Ast™c  obtained  bv  competition  the  chJr 

^hZ^^  •°'l  T*"*=''"'  ^  the  tJnivewity  of  TouW 

recauea  to  Montpellier,  where  he  occupied  a  medical  chair 

fc  d  \*:  Ih'e  d' "''".  K  '^"'**'  '°  ^"^  chSiy  urt^ 
u  IS  said    by  the  desire  to  have  access  to  the  ureal  literarv 

to  a'^em' thi~f '"f-  °".^i*  '^^"'^  "'  ^^'  ^^^^ i°S 
h^i,rZ  .^'  t""'V°.?  "^  "^t  Phjsipian  to  the  king  of  p7i 
land  and  elector  of  Saxony,  but  after  a  very  short  sUy  at 

»  consulting  physician  to  the  king  of  France,  and  in  17^ 

SiTsfi  .,1 1»>«  «ned'™»  faculty  of  Paris  in  1743.  and  died 
m  I  / 66.  at  the  advanced  age  of  8.'. 

j„,  n"^"  ^*  °**  ***™ "»»  l>"e  been  endowed  with  an 

attached  to  hij  name ;  nevertheless,  he  acquired  great  wl^ 
i?V.W«  »''f.«'»««n'Po™ries,  both  i^a  ^her Id  t 


trace,  of  sy/hili.  ha^i  oS^ni^^'h?  EuCa°'5l  l^j'^S 


S&hieh-hei;^^hr;-nd"r^ary:Xr"ali7J^^^^^^ 

language,  recommended  him  as  a  lectier.  His  writinT<S- 

IH^^'^  •?•*  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history 

of  literature  and  science,  unusual  among  hU  countrymen 

tCh'V*"  tjme.-the  result  of  the  unvaLl  assWuH?  wS 

which  from  hw  early  youth,  and  during  the  whole  of  Ws 

long  career,  he  appUed  himself  to  bibUoiraphicid   LmiT 

Astruo  hM  kft  a  considerable  number  of  works  on^f: 

cine,  on  the  topog«phy  of  Languedoc.  hi.  native^u^^ 

on  metaphysics  and  even  on  Mcred  history.  We  diaU  aUude 

onW  to  the  more  important  of  his  literary  labouriT^ 

-Vi  ?u        *"»«>«*  ^fefeirod  to  the  theory  of  digestion. 

which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  according  to  the  pi?nciDlM 

then  prevalent  of  the  philosophy  of  De«a^  Tl^  .uZc! 

led  him  at  one  time  into  a  discussion  with  Vieuss««  and  ft 

•nother  mto  a  duputo  with  Pitcaim.  in  whidi^h  ^tf. 

«««  probably  we»  equ^ly  distant  fiomlhe  ^Oif  bui 

Astruc  had  greatly  the  advanUge,  in  a.  far  as  he  «w.v. 

kept  within  a-  b^und.  of  c^m^i^^iZu^^^e 

1 720.  the  plaguo  spread  tU  ravage,  in  Maneille.  and  iu 
•nvi«,n.,>truo  puClished  throoT«ces«ve  t^U^  oS  ihS 
•ubject,  in  which  h.  .bowed  the  di««.  to  be  J^tK^ 
and  in.utad  on  the  necesuty  of  quarantine  measures  iUW 
hi.  arrival  in  Paris  he  too'k  anVtive  pLr^thTrenUll 
of  thc»e  conte.U  which  had  «>  longpre>^Sed  betwwS  Sic 
Ste't^™".**  ^^  .urgeon.  of  that'capiuU.  and  hU  pam! 
pbleta  Mem  to  have  materially  conU  buted  to  brinir  about 
the  victory  whush  the  nhvMi«i,n.  ™..-,j  ._  .lP°»  ■"?"' 


the  i.iifj,nJ»„  :T^  L-  "'"-""«""»»  wun  tne  Matemesu  •« 

A  full  account  of  Astruc's  Ufe  has  been  mven  hv  Tv-^  ^ 
I^Hr^^r  "^"^r"  "^  thatTutwW?«5^J^ 

dicale.  torn!  i.^  '^  *••  ^^^ '  ^^  »»«  Bie^gr^fMe  Jft 

S  Z;  ?h    '^'^^^J^«>i  by  a  short  b«ik  UntXwa' 

11^^,.    •  ^*  '^'.  ""  '*'''«  s»">rt.  and  theT^Z^     "^ 
the  exterior  are  united  at  the  baM  by  a  membr^k  «- 1' '  "• 

of  AeTorid'  b&  °'*^"  P"-*  ^  dTfiri^  i^ 
and  f.„ou.  for  iu  flight  J  Lni'^JeS^.^CS.J  ;:i 

tong  :  ,t  ,s  bounded  on  the  east  b/that  dis^ VoL" 
w^  bv  ^™'"°°'i-  ""ed  Montana,  de  Sant^.  tL^ 
oTtKAh^i^  SiVB^of  BiSal*"  i^'f^  o/CoT  «i 
caUed  by  -me%tg?a?hl°r'A.tirii*?,:S;:'">^ 


trS'.'^-ru^i^r''^"'?^  """^^  nothing  new.  wai  IS 
17«l.  folbwAl  by  a  treatise  on  tho  Diwtetof  nimen    n 

Which  the  author  duplajed  hi.  usual  erudition.  Sc" 
?;;«  ««*"•"»•  *»''^  however,  and  that  which  has  more 
Uian  aU  oUieni  «n«d  to  esUblish  his  high  reputati^  " 

?i!  ^  ^L^^^"7^'^\^^  publi^ed  L  onTvd 
410,  foni,  1736,  uul  •flwwwU  enligei  to  two  X  Ito!  i 


r«;\l,  p  -       ,  «'»^»n<».  U.031 ;  Sierra  da  Pei 
{era  or  Peuamelera.  946i.    To  thi.  la*rSnL  ST 

'  S'Siv'^t1h**'"'{!^-.^«  AZiS't  lKn?t-u. 
01  nolemy.    It  then  branche.  out  in  differMii^r,    -- 

li%1?'"f  '^  ^V""^  of  Leon,cSi^S*ui^:n^ 

«^  Ui.  greater  pi2t  TZ  ylT%^'':2i  ::^ 
sort  of  sand-stono  UKd  fiir  grindiniitoL^ 

t&h  nor*?.?'  ~»^'  ««SCor  ^ 
though  not  of  the  purest  kind.  dnnalMr.  SroLt 

antimony,  jet.  and  coals  of  whWrSTArtSSk!  .r.—^- 
ewry  year  4400  ton.  into  the  int^  rfS!^.5**'^^ 
About  three  mUe.  west  of  O^-J^^^'^^  SST^-^ 
C»»<^  «  •  apring  of  mineiml  m^  ^JLS^  A^  ^^ 
point,  which  tiow.  out  of  a  calcaNou.  mdL^  aI  .S^  **-^ 
of  a  muskct-shot  fiom  thatSSf  k^  «i.li '*^1:?*^''^ 

imbedded.  emmeMuly  taken  far  diuaooATl^iW  iTTT 

The  mountauttu.  parU  of  the  prat  loea  an 
foresu  of  oak.  hDech.lSe«nut.  anHhSTtrSLwh. 
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tree«  without  entirely  destrojing  tbem.  Don  Harifino 
LAgaaea  savB,  that  he  law  leveral  of  these  trees,  half  of  the 
trunk  of  wnich  had  been  sawed  off  in  this  manner,  and  still 
oontinued,  for  several  years,  to  produce  abundant  fhiit, 
without  presenting  any  outward  appearance  of  decay.  These 
fbrests  aoound  with  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  species 
of  wild  animals.  There  are  likewise  several  medicinal 
plants,  among  which  is  the  hellebore ;  six  species  of  the  erica 
or  heath,  two  of  the  angelica,  the  sarsaparilla,  and  the  dul- 
camara, have  been  made  known  by  the  celebrated  botanist 
just  quoted,  Don  M.  Lagasca.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
brush-wood,  cistus,  and  fiirze,  which  the  inhabitants  use 
lor  fuel.  They  make  the  same  use  of  the  turf  or  peat,  which 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  western  districts. 

The  offsets  of  the  great  range  form  numerous  lateral 
valleys,  drained  by  a  number  of  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains,  generally  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Sella,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  the  Nalon,  the  Navia,  and  the  Eo  in 
the  extreme  west,  which  also  forms  the  boundary  between 
Astarias  and  Oalicia  in  tho  lower  part  of  its  course. 

The  coast  of  Asturias  Is  so  exceedingly  bold  and  rocky, 
that  its  ports  c4Ln  only  receive  small  trading  vessels  and 
fishing  boats.  There  are  a  great  number  of  small  ports  and 
rias  (mouths  of  rivers),  up  many  of  which  the  sea-water 
ascends  three  or  four  miles  into  the  interior.  The  principal 
ports,  from  east  to  west,  are  Llancs,  Ribadcsella,  Lastrcs, 
Villaxnciosa,  Gijon,  Candas,  Luanco  near  the  cape  of  Pefias, 
Avilcs,  Mures  on  the  ria  of  Pravia,  Cudillcro,  Luarca, 
Navia,  and  Casttopol  opposite  to  Ribadeo  in  Galicia.  The 
harbours  of  Ribadesella  and  Cudillcro  are  safe  and  com- 
modious ;  and  the  former  has  good  docks  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  forty  guns. 

The  Nalon  has  its  source  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Asturian  mountains  (43°  N.  lat,  and  5°  24'  W.  long.),  and 
flows  W.N.W.  by  Ovicflo,  forming,  as  it  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  the  ria  of  Pravia.  Its  aflluents  are  the  Caudal,  the 
Trubia,  and  tho  Narcea,  all  on  the  lell  bank.  The  Navia 
rises  near  the  village  of  Zebrero  in  Galicia,  enters  Asturias 
on  the  west,  and  flowing  almost  due  north  forms  the  ria  to 
which  it  gives  the  name.  The  course  of  these  two  rivers 
cannot  much  exceed  sixtv  miles. 

The  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  afford  pasture  for 
numerous  horned  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses.  The  horses  are 
of  small  size,  but  renowned  for  their  strength  and  swiftness. 
The  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  ate  covered  With  sea- weeds, 
polypi,  and  roophytes,  which  the  farmers  use  as  manure. 
On  some  of  these  rocks  tho  m^reUa  tinctoria,  or  tnie  dyers' 
on'hil  or  arrbil,  is  found.  Fruit  is  also  very  plentiful  in 
tins  province.  Chestnut^,  hazle-nuts,  apples,  and  peiirs, 
are  the  chief  varieties.  The  \ine  is  cultivated  in  the  com- 
mune of  Cangas  de  Tineo,  and  near  Aril^a,  in  a  district 
called  Candamo :  in  both  places  a  sort  of  light  and  agreeabie 
Wine  is  made  for  home  use,  far  superior  to  the  cliarol!  of 
Bisoaya.  There  is  however  a  deficiency  of  this  article, 
whicli  is  abundantly  ocmpensated  for  by  the  excellent  cider, 
easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  province.  Common 
wheat  is  not  generally  cultivated  here ;  not  however,  as 
Amilion  says,  on  account  of  the  dampness  and  cold  of  the 
climate,  but  because  the  Asturians  prefer  the  escandn  or 
spelt  wheat,  and  the  Indian  com,  to  any  other  sort  of  grain. 
The  best  species  of  common  wheat  is  raised  in  great  per- 
fection ;  but  the  eseanda  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  the  species  cultivated  in  Asturias  is  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  that  in  many  districts  the  leases,  which 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  in  kind,  contain  a  sti- 
pulation that  no  sort  of  com  shall  be  offered  in  payment 
except  escanda.  Besides  the  excellent  quality  of  the  bread 
made  from  escanda,  it  is  obser>'ed  that  it  keeps  moist  and 
fVesh  much  longer  than  that  made  from  any  other  sort  of 
grain.  The  Indian  corn  being  planted  much  thinner  than 
any  other  sort  of  com,  leaves  suflicient  spare  between  the 
rows  for  the  growth  of  pumpkins.  The  Asturian  farmers 
also  plant  jti(2fa«  or  scariet-runnen  together  with  the  Indian 
eoro,  so  that  the  judias  climb  up  its  stem ;  and  thus  they 
have  three  kinds  of  produce  growing  together  on  the  same 
mund.  The  stem  of  the  Indian  corn  affords  a  nutritious 
l>od  for  the  cows  in  winter ;  with  the  grain  they  make  bread, 
and  with  it  they  also  feed  their  fowls  and  pigs ;  the  ear  or 
head  they  use  for  fhel  after  the  com  has  been  thrashed  out. 
The  climate  of  Asturias  is  exceedingly  damp  and  cold  in 
the  mountainous  parts;  but  in  the  valleys,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  sea-^oast,  it  is  so  mild  and  temperate,  that 


orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  in  tiie  open  air.  In  the  seven-* 
teenth  century  great  quantities  of  this  delicious  fruit  wero 
expoited  from  Asturias  to  the  northem  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  since  the  free  trade  between  South  America  and  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  estabUshed,  the  raising 
of  those  trees  has  been  abandoned  in  Asturias,  the  fruit  ot 
that  principality  not  being  able  to  compete  in  its  abund- 
anoe  and  equality  with  that  produced  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  is  carried  back  by  foreign  vessels  that  visit  the 
Spanish  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  Among  the  other 
vegetable  productions,  the  parsnip  may  be  mentioned  as 
indigenous  in  Asturias. 

Both  the  seas  and  rivers  of  this  province  produce  tha 
most  delicate  fish  in  the  peninsula,  whioh  is  sent  to  the 
market  of  Madrid  both  fresh  and  pickled« 

Asturias  is  divided  into  con/^ejos,  or  communes,  of  which 
there  are  118.  The  superintendence  of  these  concejos  it 
distributed  among  fifty-six  towns :  they  contain  668  parishes, 
3669  villages,  and  23  convents  for  both  sexes.  The  popu* 
latlon,  according  to  the  census  of  1808,  amounted  to  364,238 
souls,  upon  a  surface  of  about  2148  English  square  miles ; 
but  the  Mapa  de  Espana^  published  by  the  geographical 
establishment  at  Madrid  in  1 834,  estimates  the  population 
at  434,635.  The  area,  however,  seems  a  great  deal  less  than 
what  is  marked  on  some  maps  as  belonging  to  Asturias. 
The  area  given  by  Antillon  is  calculated  on  the  maps  of 
Lopez,  which  are  far  from  correct.  Bory  St.  Vincent  says, 
that  Asturias  is  forty  leagues  long,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
wide.  Minano  allows  it  thirty-six  leagues  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  breadth.  If  we  allow  it  an  area  of  40u  square 
leagues  of  twenty-five  to  a  degree,  the  area  will  be  above 
3000  square  miles. 

A  military  governor,  an  intendant,  and  an  audi^ncia,  or 
a  civil  and  criminal  high  court  of  law,  preside  res{)ectively 
over  the  military,  fiscal  or  financial,  and  judicial  affairs  of 
the  principality.  The  internal  administration  is  directed  by 
the  common  council  of  the  respective  concejos.  There  is 
also  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  and  one  bishop.  For  the 
education  of  the  youth  there  is  a  university  at  the  capital, 
(hiedo,  several  seminaries,  and  the  Instituto  Asturiano  at 
Gijon,  on  tlie  coast,  founded  by  the  illustrious  patriot  Don 
Caspar  M.  de  Jovellanos  in  1794,  and  provided  with  pro* 
fessors  of  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  navigation. 

The  only  manufactories  of  Asturias  are,  a  royal  manu- 
factory of  fire-arms  at  Tmbia,  a  few  others  belonging  to 
private  individuals  for  the  fabrication  of  copper  and  eartlien* 
ware,  jet  trinkets,  some  tanneries,  and  looms  for  common 
Woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  principally  for  home  consumption. 
With  these  exceptions,  its  manufactories  are  not  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  in  the  rest  of  !he  peninsula.  The  real 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  want  of  inland  communication 
with  Castile.  Till  within  a  few  years  there  was  not  a  single 
road  for  carriages  of  any  sort,  and  all  the  trafiic  with  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on  by  means  of  mules  and 
horses.  The  principal  road,  which  is  the  new  Camiiio  Real 
de  Asturias,  and  runs  from  Madrid  to  Medina-tie- Rio- Set-o, 
parsing  throuf^h  Mayor^a,  Mansilla,  Leon,  Pola-de-i>ena 
to  Ovicdo,  has  been  recently  made.  There  is  also  an- 
other road  between  Oriedo  and  Grado,  about  twelve  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Oviedo.  The  principal  puerios,  or  passages 
across  the  mountain,  are,  retaken ing  from  east  to  went, 
Tarna,  Piedralita,  P^jares,  Somiedo,  Leitariegos,  Cerredo, 
and  Peiiamellera. 

According  to  the  historian  Garibay,  a  Celtic  tribe  called 
Astixos,  or  Astiros,  at  a  very  early  period  passed  from  Gaul 
into  Spain,  and  settled  in  the  north  and  north- wet^t  dis- 
trirts.  They  inhabited  a  territory  much  more  extensive 
than  the  mwlern  Asturias,  for  it  reached  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ducro.  Their  chief  town  was  Asturica,  now  Astorga,  in 
Leon.  They  were  but  very  imperfectly  known  by  the 
Romans,  who  often  confounded  them  with  their  neighbours, 
the  Gallaici.  For  a  long  period  they  lived  unknown  in 
their  valleys,  without  exciting  either  the  envy  or  jealousy 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Augustus  Ciesar  partly  sulA 
dued  them,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
shared  the  same  fate  with  the  other  Roman  provinces  in  the 
Peninsula.  When  the  hordes  of  Tarik  and  Musa  over- 
threw  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  the  Peninsula,  those  few 
who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  infidels,  or  refiised  to  bend 
their  necks  beneath  the  ignominious  yoke,  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturian  mountains,  and 
headed  by  the  immortal  Pelayo,  dared  alone  to  defy  the 
power  of  the  victorious  Cresoent.    Alzaman  Suleyman, 
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•nd  there  ii  a  good  deal  in  Thomson's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society.  For  the  history  of  astronomy  from  1781  to  1810, 
there  is  Voiron,  Histoire,  <f^M  depuis  17BI  jusaud  1811, 
which  contains  an  interesting  account  of  physical  discoveries, 
and  the  measures  of  the  earth ;  but  it  is  very  imperfect  in 
dates.  There  is  a  tract  on  the  history  of  astronomy  by 
Dominic  Cassini,  published  in  1693,  which  we  have  not 
For  a  further  list  of  writers,  see  Lalande's  Biblio- 
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gruphie.  The  general  reader  may  consult  with  advantage 
the  History  of  Astronomy,  and  the  Lives  of  Kepler  and 
Galileo,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  or  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia, 

In  addition,  we  may  refer  to  the  eloges  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their 
Memoirs;  to  the  two  separate  collections  of  iloges  by 
D'Alembert  and  Condorcet;  Xo  ihe  Annual  Reports  qf  the 
Royal  Society,  Astronomical  Society,  iMid  British  Association. 

ASTRUC,  JOHN,  a  French  physician  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Sauve,  in  Languedoc,  in  the  year  1684 : 
he  studied  in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  took  the 
de^ee  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  1703.  In  1706,  being  then 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  began  to  teach  m^cine 
hi  the  same  university,  acting  as  substitute  to  Chirac,  one  of 
its  professors,  who  had  been  forced  to  attend  the  French 
army.  In  1710Astruc  obtained  by  competition  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
where  he  revived  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  reputation, 
however,  which  he  now  acquired  caused  him  to  be  soon 
recalled  to  Montpellier,  where  he  occupied  a  medical  chair 
from  1715  to  1728,  when  he  resorted  to  Paris,  chiefly  urged, 
it  is  said,  by  the  desire  to  have  access  to  the  great  literary 
stores  of  that  capital.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  situation  of  first  physipian  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land and  elector  of  Saxony,  but  after  a  very  short  stay  at 
Dresden  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was,  in  1730,  appointed 
a  consulting  physician  to  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1731, 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  in  1 743,  and  died 
in  1 766,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

Astruc  does  not  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  an 
intellect  of  a  very  superior  cast,  and  no  great  discovery  is 
attached  to  his  name ;  nevertheless,  he  acquired  great  cele- 
brity among  his  contemporaries,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as 
an  author ;  and  the  integrity  of  his  character  was  justly 
appreciated.  A  simple  and  happy  method  in  treating  the 
subjects  which  he  taught,  and  an  easy,  clear,  and  eloquent 
language,  recommended  him  as  a  lecturer.  His  writings  dis- 
played a  solid  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  literature  and  science,  unusual  among  his  countrymen 
even  at  that  time, — the  result  of  the  unvaried  assiduity  with 
which  from  his  early  youth,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  career,  he  applied  himself  to  bibliographical  learning. 
Astruc  has  left  a  considerable  number  of  works  on  medi- 
cine, on  the  topography  of  Languedoc,  his  native  country, 
on  metaphysics,  and  even  on  sacred  history.  We  shall  allude 
only  to  the  more  important  of  his  literary  labours. 

His  first  writings  referred  to  the  theory  of  digestion, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  according  to  the  principles 
then  prevalent  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  This  subject 
led  him  at  one  time  into  a  discussion  with  Vieussens,  and  at 
another  into  a  dispute  with  Pitcairn,  in  which  both  adver- 
saries probably  were  equally  distant  from  the  truth ;  but 
Astruc  had  greatly  the  advantage,  in  as  far  as  he  always 
kept  within  tne  bounds  of  calm  and  dignified  language, 
while  Pitcaim  was  foil  of  violence  and  abuse.  When,  in 
1720,  the  plague  spread  its  ravages  in  Marseilles  and  its 
environs,  Astruo  published  three  successive  treatises  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  showed  the  disease  to  be  contagious, 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  quarantine  measures.  After 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  took  an  active  part  on  the  renewal 
of  those  contests  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  the 
physicians  and  the  surgeons  of  that  capital,  and  his  pam- 
phlets seem  to  have  materially  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  victory  which  the  physicians  gained  on  this  occasion 
(in  1738)  in  a  court  ox  law.  A  treatise  on  Tumours  and 
Ulcers,  which  appeared  in  1759,  and  which,  being  merely  an 
abstract  of  Astruc's  lectures,  contains  nothing  new,  was,  in 
1761,  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  fVomefi,  in 
vhich  the  author  displayed  his  usual  erudition.  Astruc's 
most  extensive  work,  however,  and  that  which  has  more 
than  all  others  served  to  establish  his  high  reputation,  is 
the  book  De  Morbis  Venereis,  first  publisned  in  one  vol. 

A\^»  Fuiif  1726|  uid  afiemrarda  enlarged  to  two  vols.  4to, 


in  the  second  edition,  1 UO,  The  practical  partof  tlui  vctk 
has  ceased  to  have  any  value,  in  consequence  of  the  various 
changes  which  time  has  brought  about  in  our  notions  of  the 
diseases  treated  of;  but  the  literary  history  of  the  disease, 
which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  and  embiacas 
a  chronological  account  of  above  six  hundred  authors  on 
the  subject,  will  always  be  referred  to  as  a  valuable  docu- 
ment of  bibUographical  research.  Yet  the  list  of  authun 
collected  by  Astruc  is  by  no  means  complete— a  Gi^rman 
writer,  Gertanucr,  having  since  added  about  300  namea  nut 
mentioned  by  Astruc.  Astruo  was  a  strenuous  partuan  of 
the  opinion  that  syphilis  had  been  imported  into  EuroDe  by 
the  aiscoverers  of  America,  and  tlie  historical  evideiio^ 
brought  forward  by  him  in  support  of  this  hypQthe&v&  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  its  general  adoption.  He  does  not* 
however,  seem  to  have  been  altogether  impartial  in  this 
inquiry,  and  more  recent  investigations  have  tended  to  inva- 
lidate his  hypothesis,  by  showing  on  the  one  band  th^t 
traces  of  syphiUs  have  occurred  in  Europe  at  all  periods  of 
history ;  ana  on  the  other,  that  the  silence  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  contemporary  chronicles 
on  the  events  supposed  to  have  attended  the  introduction  of 
the  new  disease,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statements  on 
the  authority  of  which  the  American  origin  of  syphilis  i^ 
maintained.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  translated 
into  English  by  William  Barrowby,  M.IX«  Lend,  1737* 
2  vols.  8vo. 

A  full  account  of  Astruc*s  life  has  been  given  by  Lorry  in 
his  posthumous  edition  of  that  author's  Memoires  pour 
servir  d  f  Histoire  de  la  Faculte  de  Montpellier,  Pari%  1 767, 
See  also  Hazon,  Notice  des  Hommes  Celebres  de  la  Ftic.  Aled 
de  Paris,  (Paris,  1778,)  p.  256;  and  the  Bi<^rapkie  Me 
dicaUy  tom.  i. 

ASTUR,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  hawks  Ibrmed  bj 
Bechstein,  and  characterised  by  a  short  beak  bent  down- 
wards from  the  base  and  convex  above,  with  somewhat  o%*si 
nostrils.  The  feet  are  mther  short,  and  the  toes  (of  whic^ 
the  exterior  are  united  at  the  base  by  ^  membrane)  are  long. 

Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  diflfused  over  all  part* 
of  the  world ;  but  Europe  only  contains  one,  AsturpaUanba- 
rius,  the  goshawk,  so  highly  prized  by  the  falconers  of  eJd, 
and  famous  for  its  flights  at  ci anest  geese,  pheasants,  and 
partridifcs. 

ASTU  HI  AS,  Principality  of,  a  province  of  Spain*  situated 
between  42°  58'  and  43°  40'  N.  lat,  and  4°  30^and  7°  ti'  W. 
long.:  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  district  of  Old 
Castile  commonly  called  Montanaa  de  Santander,  on  the 
west  by  Galicia,  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  chain  of  mountains, 
called  by  some  geographers  the  Asturian  Pyrenees,  furms 
the  entire  southern  boundary.  This  boundary  runs  fniOi 
near  the  source  of  the  Ebro,  in  a  western  direction,  takmg 
the  difierent  denominations  of  Sierra  de  Sejos,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  6700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  Sierra  de  Alba,  6960;  Sierra  de  Psoras. 
8628;  Sierra  de  Penaranda,  11,031 ;  Sierra  de  Penaznel* 
lera  or  Penamelera,  9465.  To  tins  last  point,  the  ran^e 
bears  the  name  of  Montanaa  de  Asturias,  the  Mons  Vindiiia 
of  Ptolemy.  It  then  branches  out  in  different  diiectiuns, 
and  crossing  the  provinces  of  Leon,  Galicia,  and  the  north  of 
Portugal,  abuts  on  the  ocean  at  the  points  of  Cape  Ortega). 
Pinisterre,  and  Silleiro,  north  of  the  Minho.  The  southern 
slope  of  this  ranee  is  very  abrupt:  but  on  the  north  it 

Gradually  diminishes  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  sesL 
he  main  mass  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks,  littfe  inferior 
in  height  to  the  Aquitanian  Pyrenees,  and  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Marble  and  a  hard 
sort  of  sand-stone  used  for  grinding  stones,  are  also 
found,  as  weU  as  copper,  succinum  or  mineral  amber, 
though  not  of  the  purest  kind,  cinnabar,  iron,  sine*  lead, 
antimony,  jet,  and  coals,  of  which  the  Asturians  tranaporl 
every  year  4500  tons  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
About  three  miles  west  of  Oviedo,  at  a  place  c^led  Las 
Caldas,  is  a  spring  of  mineral  water  almost  at  the  boUing 
point,  which  dows  out  of  a  calcareous  rock.  At  the  distance 
of  a  musket-shot  from  that  spring  is  a  ruined  caatla  buiU 
of  limestone,  in  which  a  sort  of  mferior  amethvst  is  found 
imbedded,  erroneously  taken  lor  diamonds  bj  Caaal  iu  bis 
Historia  Natural  y  Medica  de  Asturias^ 

The  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  sre  eovcied  vkh 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  which  luf^ 
the  arsenal  of  Ferrol  with  excellent  timber.    It  is  a  irommno 
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and  Mcmuza,  or  Maimsa,  who  suceessiTeljr  attempted  to  I 
penetrate  into  this  province,  remained  with  their  hosts 
buried  in  the  deep  ravines  of  Cohadonga ;  and  these  were 
the  first  of  a  succession  of  triumphs,  which  at  length  ended 
with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain. 
Twelve  kings  reigned  successively  in  Asturias,  from  718,  in 
which  Pelayo  was  proclaimed,  until  914,  when  having  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  almost  one-fourth  of  the  Penin- 
sula, they  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Leon ;  Ordoiio^he 
Second  was  the  first  who  established  his  court  at  the  city 
of  Leon.  In  1 388,  the  Infante  Don  Enrique,  the  eldest  son 
of  Juan  I.,  was  styled  Principe  de  Asturias,  from  which 
period  the  eldest. sons  and  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
have  taken  that  title.  '  It  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  Asturias,* 
ar.ys  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  '  that  the  naturalist  can  dis- 
cover the  characteristic  features  of  that  Celtic  race,  which 
we  consider  to  be  the  third  of  the  Japhetic  race/  The  As- 
turians  speak  the  Castilian  language. 

The  Asturians  are  strong  and  robust,  frugal,  honesti 
intelligent,  not  very  active,  but  constant  in  their  labours, 
passionately  fond  of  their  countiy,  proud  of  their  noble 
descent,  and  of  having  never  mix^  their  blood  with  any  of 
the  nations  that  have  had  dominion  over  the  Peninsula. 
(See  Antillon,  Minano,  Garibay,  and  Casal,  Historia  Na- 
tural y  Medico  de  Asturias ;  Orographie  de  r Europe,  &c.) 

ASTYAGES.    [ScoMbdia.] 

ASY,  or  AZY,  the  river  of  Antioch.    [See  Orontbs.] 

ASY'LUM,  the  Latin  and  English  form  of  the  Greek 
*Aav\ovt  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  made  up  pt  a 
privative  and  the  root  of  the  verb  crvXaw,  *  to  plunder,*  and 
therefore  to  signifV,  properly  a  place  free  from  robbery  or 
violence.  Some,  ^owever,  have  derived  the  Greek  word 
from  the  Hebrew  7lC^> '  a  grove  ;*  the  earliest  asylums,  it  is 
said,  having  been  usually  groves  sacred  to  certain  divinities. 
It  is  a  pretty,  rather  than  perhaps  a  very  convincing  illus- 
tration of  this  etymology,  which  is  afforded  by  Virgil's  ex- 
pression as  to  the  asylum  opened  by  RomulUs, — 

'  Hlne  laetun  ingentem,  quern  Romulua  acer  uylam 
KetoUt'— An.  VIII.  ▼.  343. 

The  tradition  was,  that  Romulus  made  an  asylum  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  preparatory  to  the  building  of  Rome.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  he  dedicated  the  place  to  the  god  Asylsus. 
(Plut.  Romul.  9.) 

Probably  all  that  is  meant  by  these  stories  is,  that  in  those 
ages  whoever  joined  a  new  community  received  shelter  and 
protection ;  and  even  if  he  had  committed  any  crime,  was 
neither  punished  by  those  whose  associate  he  had  become, 
nor  surrendered  to  the  vengeanoe  of  the  laws  or  customs  he 
had  violated.  Such  an  asylum  was  not  an  appointed  place 
of  refuge  established  by  general  consent ;  it  was  merely,  a 
congregation  of  outlaws  bidding  defiance  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  proclaiming 
their  willingness  to  receive  all  who  chose  to  oome  to  them. 

But  both  in  the  Grecian  states,  and  in  Rome,  the  temples, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  endowed  with  the  privilege  of 
affording  protection  to  all  who  fled  to  them,  even  although 
they  had  committed  the  worst  crimes.  The  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  from  these 
sanctuaries ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  might  be  forced  to 
come  out,  not  only  by  being  prevented  ftom  receiving  food 
while  they  remained,  but  even  by  such  compulsory  measures 
as  the  application  of  fire  to  the  building.  (See  Thucyd, 
1.126. 134,;  Herodot.vi.  60.)  Anything  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  except  the  actual  dragging  forth  of  the  criminal. 
Eventually,  these  places  of  refuge  b^rame  great  nuisances, 
being,  especially  among  the  Greek  cities,  established  in 
such  numbers  as  sometimes  almost  to  put  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  After  Greece  nad  become  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repress  this 
evil  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  directed  to  all  the  pretended 
asylums,  to  produce  legal  proofs  of  the  privilege  which  they 
claimed.  (Tacit.  Armal.  iii.  60,  &c.)  Many  were  put  down 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
At  last,  all  the  asylums  throughout  the  empire  were  abo- 
lished by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  (Sueton.  in 
Vita  TiberU,  aip.  37.) 

The  term  ^AovXoc  was  given  as  an  epithet  to  certain 
divmities ;  as,  for  example,  to  the  Ephesian  Diana.  It  is 
abo  fbund  on  medals  as  an  epithet  of  certain  cities ;  in 
which  application  it  probably  denoted  that  the  city  or  dis- 
Wet  was  under  the  protection  of  both  of  two  otherwise 
belligerent  powers^  ana  eigoyed  accordingly  the  privileees 
of  neutral  ground 


After  the  decline  and  fall  of  Paganism*  the  pririlega  of 
serving  as  asylums  for  malefacton  was  obtamed  by  the 
Christian  temples.  The  credit  of  conferring  this  honout 
upon  churches  in  general  is  attributed  to  Pope  Boniface  V^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century ;  but  more  tbaa 
two  hundred  years  before,  certain  sacred  building*  of  the 
new  religion  are  said  to  have  been  declared  asylums  by 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  The  asyltims  thus  established 
eventually  grew  throughout  all  Christendom  to  be  a  still 
more  intolerable  abuse  than  those  of  the  antient  world  had 
been.  In  most  countries,  not  only  churches  and  convents, 
with  their  precincts,  but  even  the  houses  of  the  bishops, 
came  to  be  at  length  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  sane- 
tuarv.  In  all  these  places  the  most  atrocious  malefacton 
might  be  found  bidding  defiance  to  the  dnl  power.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  in  this 
way  criminals  were  frequently  rescued  from  justice,  pro- 
tection was  also  sometimes  afforded  to  the  innocent,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sion or  private  enmity  which  pursued  them  under  the  per- 
verted forms  of  law.  The  institution  was  one  of  the  many 
which  then  existed,  having  the  effect  of  throwing  the  legii* 
lating  power  of  society  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  wbo 
certainly  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  class  in  whose  hands 
such  a  discretion  was  by  far  least  likely  to  be  abused. 
When  communities,  however,  assumed  a  more  settled  state, 
and  the  law  became  strong  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  rights  which  had  at  one  time  armed  the  churrb 
as  a  usefiil  champion  against  tyranny,  became  not  only 
unnecessary  but  mischievous.  The  cnurch  maintained  a 
long  and  hard  struggle  in  defence  of  its  old  supremacy ; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  stand  thus  made,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  antient  habits,  and  the  popular  superstition  by 
which  they  were  guarded,  it  was  only  very  cautiously  that 
attempts  could  be  made  to  mitigate  the  eviL  For  a  long 
time  the  legal  extent  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ap- 
pears to  have  been  matter  of  violent  dispute  between  the 
church  and  the  civil  power.  Id  this  ooontry.  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1487,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  that  by  a 
buU  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  it  was  declared,  that  if  thieves* 
robbers,  and  murderers,  having  taken  refiige  in  sanctu- 
aries, should  sally  out  and  commit  fresh  offenoes,  and 
then  retnm  to  their  place  of  shelter*  they  might  be  taken 
out  by  the  king's  ofncera.  It  was  only  by  an  Act  of  Par* 
liament  passed  in  1534,  after  the  Reformation,  that  persons 
accused  of  treason  were  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. After  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, however,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  neithw  the  churches 
nor  sanctuaries  of  any  other  description  were  aUcmed 
to  become  places  of  refoge  for  either  murderers  or  other 
criminals.  But  various  buildings  and  precincts  in  and 
near  London,  continued  fbr  a  long  time  after  this  to  afford 
shelter  to  debtors.  At  length,  ia  1697,  all  sudi  sanc- 
tuaries, or  pretended  sanctuaries,  were  finsJly  suppreeaed  by 
the  Act  8  and  9  William  III.  ohap.  26. 

In  Scotland,  the  precinots  of  tne  palace  of  Holyrood  in 
Edinburgh  still  remain  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  The 
boundaries  of  this  privileged  place  are  somewhat  exten- 
sive, comprehending  the  whole  of  what  is  called  'the 
King's  Park,*  in  which  is  the  remaikable  hill  called  '  Ar- 
thurs  Seat*  The  debtore  find  lodgings  in  a  short  street 
the  privileged  part  of  which  is  divided  firom  the  remainder 
by  a  kennel  running  across  it  Holyrood  retains  its  pri\-i- 
lege  of  sanctuary  as  being  a  royal  palaoe ;  but  it  is  singular 
as  being  now  the  only  padace  in  this  country  any  part  of  the 
precincts  of  which  is  tne  property,  or  at  least  in  the  occu- 
pation, of  private  individuals,  and  therefore  open  to  the 
public  generally. 

In  England,  a  legal  asylum*  or  privileged  plaee,  is 
called  a  sanctuary;  and  this  use  of  the  word  sanctuarr 
appeare  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English  language.  Both 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  the  name  of  asylum  is  com- 
monly given  to  benevolent  institutions  intended  lo  aflbrd 
shelter  neither  to  criminals  nor  to  debtors,  but  to  some  par- 
ticular description  of  the  merely  unfortunate  or  destitute. 
Thus  there  are  in  London, — ^the  Aavlum  for  Recovecy  of 
Health,  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the 
Poor,  Asylum  for  the  Cure  of  Scrofula  and  Cancer,  licensed 
Victuallers*  Asylum,  Surrey  Asylum  for  Employment  of 
Discharged  Prisoners,  Westminster  Asylum  for  Persoiv 
who  have  been  Prosecuted  fior  First  Ofitooos,  Invalid  Asylum 
for  Females,  &c. 

The  Jewish  Cities  of  ReAigOb  eatabliahed  by  Mows  and 
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x—a  x  —  a  x-a 

limit  when  x  is  increased  without  limit,  it  follows  that  the 
straight  line  haring  the  equation  y=6  is  an  asymptote  to 
the  curve.  If  the  preceding  equation  he  reversed  and  put 
under  the  form 

X  =  5^ 

similar  reasoning  will  show  that  the  straight  line  where 
equation  is  x  =  a  is  also  an  asymptote.  If  the  first  ex- 
pression he  developed  in  inverse  powers  of  x,  giving 

.ibaba^ba^       « 

y  =  *+— +-^H — ^-r*«- 

the  equations  of  curves  which  are  asymptotes  to  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  found  by  taking  any  of  the  preceding  terms 
for  y,  provided  6  be  always  one,    Such  are 


ba 

X 

ba* 


y=*+^H- 


bcfi 

a:*  "^     «• 

or  generally,  any  eurve  whose  equation  is 

y  =  6  +  X  (a?) 

where  x  M  diminishes  without  limits  when  x  is  increased 
without  limit,  is  an  asymptote  to  the  preceding.  Observe 
that  a  curve  may  first  cut  another,  then  recede  from  it,  and 
afterwards  become  an  asymptote  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  most  general 
method  of  findnig  asymptotes  to  algebraical  curves.  The 
first  part  of  the  method  detects  the  number  and  direction 
of  the  rectilinear  asymptotes,  those  only  excepted  which 
are  parallel  to  either  axis  of  co-ordinates,  which  will  easily 
admit  of  a  separate  determination. 

Clear  the  equation  of  all  radicals*  Suppose  it  then  of 
the  second  degree,  though  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all 
degrees.  Its  form  will  then  be  (putting  aU  the  highest 
terms  on  one  side) 

a  y^  -\- b  xy  -\'  e a^  =  dy  -^  ex  -\-f. 
The  following  theorem  can  then  be  demonstrated.    If  the 
equation 

ay* -{- b xy -\'  c 0!^  ^  0  (A) 

be  possible,  then  it  is  the  collective  equation  of  two  lines 
passing  through  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  which  two  lines 
are  parallel  to  two  asymptotes  of  the  curve  and  the  cur\'e 
can  have  no  others.  It  is  a  well-known  theorem  that  any 
algebraical  equation  between  x  and  y,  which  is  homogenous 
with  respect  to  these  letters,  is  not  the  equation  of  a  curve, 
but  of  a  collection  of  straight  lines  passinj;  throuj^h  the 
origin.  Thus  the  asymptotes  of  the  curve  of  the  third 
degree  will  be  determined  by  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 
the  form 

ax^'\-b  och/  -(-  c  xt^  '\-  dy^  =  0 

which  may  belong  either  to  one  or  three  straight  lines. 
\i  y^^kx-^l  be  the  equation  of  au  asymptote,  the  value 

of  k  may  be  any  one  of  the  values  of  ^  determined   from 

X 

the  equation  (A).  To  find  /,  remember  that  any  homoge- 
neous algebraical  expression  of  the  mth  degree,  containing 
X  and  y,  may  be  expressed  by  the  form 


'"*  (I) 


and  let  the  equation  of  the  curve,  when  its  various  Mts  of 
homogeneous  terms  have  been  collected,  be 

..,(|)+,^./(|)+&c=0 

Then  if  f[ik)  represent  the  differential  coeflScient  of  ^  ik\ 
the  equation  of  l^e  asymptote  it 


y  =  *«  + 


/(A) 


when  the  highest  dimension  in  the  equation  exceeds  the 
next  highest  by  more  than  one,  all  the  asymptotes  must 
pass  through  the  oiigin  of  oo-ordinates. 


The  term  asymptote  is  first  fbund  in  the  Cooie 
of  ApoUonius ;  and  the  properties  of  the  hyperbolic  asym* 
ptote  are  found  in  the  second  book  of  his  Conic  Section's. 

ASZOD,  a  well-built  market-town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
in  the  circle  of  Waitzen,  and  on  the  Galga,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  The  Podmanitzky  family  hare 
a  large  and  handsome  mansion  near  it,  which  is  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and  its  museum  of  natural 
history.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  industrious,  good 
mechanics,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade,  as  weU  m 
cloaks  lined  with  sheepskins,  which  they  dye  blue  and 
green  and  export  to  distant  markets  in  great  quantities,  as 
in  corn  and  wine,  the  produce  of  the  delightful  valley  in 
which  the  town  is  situated.  Aszod  contains  two  churches,  a 
synago^e,  and  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  47^  39^  N.  laL, 
1 9°  29'  E.  long.    (Bertuch.) 

ATABEK8  are  the  rulers  of  several  of  the  small 
principalities  Into  which  the  empire  of  the  Seljuk  Turks 
soon  after  its  establishment,  became  divided,  during  the 
elenenth,  twelAh,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  wt>rd 
Atabek  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  properly  signifies '  The 
Father  of  the  Prince,*  or,  as  Abulreda  explains  it  {Ann, 
Most.  t.  iii.  p.  226.  ed.  Reiske),  •  a  faithful  Parent.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  first  chief  honoured  wuh 
the  title  of  Atabek  was  Nisam-al-Mulk,  the  vizir  of  t>.e 
third  Seljuk  sultan,  Malek-shah,  who  at  the  same  tune 
gave  him  the  town  of  Tus  as  his  property ;  yet  ncitl.i  r 
the  title  nor  the  honours  of  soverei^^ntv  remained  heie- 
ditary  in  his  family.  But  several  powerful  emirs  at  ti^e 
court  of  the  Seljuks,  on  whom  this  title  was  cont'errt^l, 
continued  to  use  it  after  they  had  made  themselvci  the 
almost  independent  masters  of  separate  provinrci,  in  wln<  h 
they  enjoyed  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  with  this 
exception  only,  that  in  the  pul  lie  prayers  at  the  mo<iiu- > 
the  name  of  the  reigning  Seljuk  princo  was  meiiljoi.-  <1 
before  theirs.  Four  dynasties  ofAtaboks  are  particu!.  :.y 
noticed  in  eastern  history ;  those  of  Syria  (and  Irak),  tl.  o 
of  Azerbijan,  those  of  Persia,  and  those  of  Lari-tan. 

Atabeks  of  Syria  and  Irak. — The  founder  of  the  fir  A 
dynasty  of  Atabeks  was  Kasim-addaulah  Aksankar,  ori- 
ginally a  mamluk  or  slave,  but  who  had  by  degrees  tbi-<  1 
himself  to  a  station  of  great  influence  at  the  Seljuk  c<.iiirt. 
Sultan  Malek-shah,  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan,  yielding  to  t'  ■• 
request  of  the  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of  the  pow  er  of  A  'v- 
sankar,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  presence  at  court,  app4>i.it'  d 
him  governor  of  the  towns  of  Haleb,  Ham  a,  Manoej,  't  1 
Laodicea  (a.d.  1086).  After  Malek-shah 's  death,  Ak>ank  t. 
instead  of  takiiig  the  part  of  his  children,  became  the  s-.i. 
porter  of  Tutush,  another  Seljuk  prince  in  Svria,  But  Tii- 
tush,  so  far  from  rewarding  the  services  Mfiioh  Aksanlv  .r 
had  rendered  him,  deprived  him  of  a  portitm  of  his  prc\i«>^^ 
government,  and  finally  of  his  life  (a.d.  1 094).  Emad-e'I'.'. 
Zenghi,  the  son  of  Aksankar,  who  was  only  ten  vvars  ;.] 
when  his  father  was  executed,  early  distinguished  him»*-ir 
by  military  services  in  several  Seljuk  armies  and  in  a  d. 
1 122  received  Basra  as  a  fief  from  the  Seljuk  sultan  5!uh- 
mud,  besides  which  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Ba^d.iil. 
In  consequence  of  the  then  alarming  ascendency  of  \\ve 
Christian  kingdom  established  by  the  crusaders  in  Pale>- 
tino,  Emad-e<l(lin  was  sent  to  Mosul,  in  order  to  re>i>t  t!.c  r 
further  encroachments.  He  succeeded  (a.d.  1127)  lu 
making  himself  master  of  Haleb,  and  of  a  cxmNideniMe 
portion  of  Syria,  over  which  country  he  thenceforward  ruled 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  European  chroniclers  of  ine 
history  of  the  crusades  call  him  Sanguin,  which  is  a  cv^r- 
ruption  of  Zenghi.  After  his  death  (a.d.  1 145>  a  dissen- 
sion arose  between  his  two  sons,  Seif-«ddin  Ghasi  and 
Nureddin  Mahmud :  they  agreed  at  last  that  Seif-ed  'm 
should  reign  at  Mosul,  and  Nureddin  at  Haleb.  Tlie 
Mosul  branch  continued  to  govern  till  Xhc  incursion  of  tt.e 
MogoU  into  Syria,  when  Mosul  fell  into  their  power,  a.d. 
12GU.  To  the  dominion  of  the  Atabeks  of  Haleb  an  end 
was  put  by  Saladin,  a.d.  1183;  who,  however,  allowed  a 
side-branch  of  this  dvnasty  to  continue  in  the  cities  of 
Sanjar  and  Nisibin  till  a.d.  1219. 

Atabeks  of  Azerbijan, — Ildeghiz,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a  slave,  had  successively  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  at 
the  court  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mas'ud,  wa.H,  in  a.d.  1136, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Atabek,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  governor  of  Azerbijan  and  Kurdistan.  He  kepi 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  increased  his  dominions 
by  conquest.  Though  still  under  allegiance  to  the  sultan, 
he  was  almost  independent  in  the  government  of  Azerbijan. 
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both  Haty  and  their  king  were  either  tyrants,  who  went 
about  the  world  plundering  and  usurping  the  kingdoms  of 
others,  or  a  scourge  sent  by  God  to  punish  mankind:  that 
he  could  not  conceive  how  he  was  to  acknowledge  three 
lords,  and  surrender  his  kingdom  only  to  one :  that  if,  with 
any  justice,  he  could  be  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  any,  it 
should  be  to  the  pope,  or  rather  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
emperor.  The  Spaniards  would  not  suffer  the  inca  to  finish 
his  discourse.  The  cavalry  fell  upon  the  unarmed  multi- 
tude who  had  assembled,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
sight,  sabring  and>rampling  under  the  feet  of  their  horses 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  Francisco  Pizarro,  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry,  attacked  the  guard  of  Atahuollpa, 
who,  at  the  command  of  their  inco,  offered  no  resistance ; 
the  Spaniards,  after  seizing  Atahuallpa,  and  loading  him 
with  chaiDs,  conducted  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  royal  seat 
of  the  incas  at  Caxamarca. 

Atahuallpa  offered  Pizarro,  for  his  ransom,  to  cover  the 
pavement  of  his  prison  with  vessels  full  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  having  observed,  by  the  ceuntenanoes  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  either  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offer,  or  doubted 
the  possibility  of  its  accompUshment,  he  raised  his  hand  as 
high  as  he  could  reach,  and  making  a  mark  in  the  wall,  pro- 
mised to»fiU  the  room  up  to  that  height  with  the  same 
precious  metals.  Pizarro  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
inca  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  procuring  the  ransom. 
Atahuallpa,  though  imprisoned,  was  in  communication  with 
his  generals,  and  ordered  them  to  remove  his  brother  to 
Jauja.  Here  Huasear  saw  two  ofldcers  of  Pizarro,  and  again 
implored  their  interference  in  his  behalf.  This  circum- 
stance having  reached  the  ears  of  Atahuallpa,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  Huasear,  in  his 
last  moments,  said,  '  I  am  deprived  of  my  kingdom  and 
existence  by  a  tyrant,  but  he  will  not  eigoy  long  his  usurped 
power.* 

A  Peruvian  renegade,  called  Felipillo,  who  served  as  an 
interpreter  to  the  Spaniards,  aiming  at  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  Atahuallpa,  falsely  accused  him  of 
having  secretly  given  orders  to  his  subjects  to  arm  against 
them.  The  inca  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial.  Some  of 
the  Spanish  officers,  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Garci- 
laso,  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  such  proceedings, 
and  endeavojired  to  prove  to  those  who  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion  that  they  would  disgrace  the  Spanish  character  by 
their  ungrateful  behaviour  to  a  man  who  had  received  them 
with  such  kindness,  and  to  whom  they  had  moreover 
jdedged  their  word  to  set  him  at  liberty  after  having  re- 
oeiviML  the  sum  agreed  upon  for  his  ransom ;  and  finally, 
that  if  he  was  to  1^  tried,  he  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to  be 
judged  by  the  emperor.  Almagro  and  his  party,  who  had 
just  arrived,  and  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  treasure  of 
Atahuallpa,  pretended  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  miUtary 
commission.  This  last  opinion  prevailed.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  on  several  false  and  ridiculous 
oharges,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  falne  one  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  the  murder  of  his  brother.  On  his  way  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  desired  to  be  baptized,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  strangled  only.  It  is  said  that  he  exhibited 
great  courage  and  firmness  in  his  last  moments.  Atahuallpa 
is  described  by  the  Spanish  historians  as  a  man  of  hand- 
some and  noble  presence,  of  a  clear,  quick,  and  penetrating 
mind,  cunning,  sagacious,  and  brave.  Garcilaso  relates  of 
him  the  following  anecdote : — while  in  prison  he  had  ob- 
served some  Spaniards  reading  and  writing,  and  he  thought 
that  this  accomplishment  was  not  a  thing  leamt,  but  a 
ihculty  which  all  the  Spaniards  possessed ;  and  in  order  to 
verify  his  opinion,  he  asked  one  soldier  to  write  the  word 
Dies  (God)  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  He  then  asked  every 
Spaniard  that  came  near  him  to  iv-oU  it«  ^s  he  received 

ftom  all  the  same  answer,  he  was  conhr^od  in  his  opi- 
nion ;  but  on  putting  the  question  to  Fmncisco  Pizarro,  and 
finding  that  he  wa».  unabh;  to  answer  it,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  a  science  acquired.  From  that  moment  he  formed 
so  mean  an  idea  of  Pizarro,  that  he  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  contempt 

See  Vega  (Bl  Inca  GarcUaso),  Comentarios  Reales  de  los 
Incas,  part  i.,  book  9,  chap/  2  to  the  end ;  part  il,  book  10, 
chap.  17,  folio  edition,  Madrid,  1723. 

ATA-MELIK,  or  with  his  complete  name,  AL  A-EDDIN 
ATA-MELIK  AL-JOWAINI,  was  bom  (probably  a.d. 
1228  or  1227)  in  the  district  of  Jowain  near  Nishabur  in 
Khorasan.  in  whicl^  country  his  father  Boha-eddin  succes- 
sively filled  several  ofiices  of  imoortance  unda  th«  Kogol 


government.  Ata-Melik  received  a  careful  education ;  but 
at  an  early  age  political  employments  withdrew  his  attention 
from  literary  pursuits.  Argun,  the  governor  of  IQiorsuan, 
chose  him  for  his  companion  on  two  journeys  into  Tartar}-* 
and  in  1251  introduced  him  at  the  court  of  the  Mox''4 
emperor  Mongu  Khan,  at  Karakorum.  Here  Ata-Meiik 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  began  to  wnte  lus 
great  work  on  the  history  of  the  Mogols,  on  account  of 
which  he  undertook  several  excursions  into  Mawaraluahr, 
Turkestan,  and  the  antient  country  of  the  Uighurs.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  precise  period  at  which  Ata-Mehk 
quitted  Karakorum.  But  when  Argun  was,  in  a^.  i;253. 
aKoin  called  to  the  court  of  Mangu  Khan,  he  left  his  &on 
Kerai-Melik,  with  Ata-Melik,  in  the  camp  of  Sultan  Hulaku, 
the  brother  of  Mangu  Khan,  as  governors  of  Khorasan,  Irak, 
and  Mazenderan,  during  his  absence.  Ata-Melik  suon 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  Hulaku:  as  a  proof  of  thu, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  induced  him  by  his  intercession  u> 
rebuild  the  town  of  Jenushan,  which  had  been  destit))ed 
by  the  Mogols  when  they  first  conquered  Khorasan.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Hulaku  in  his  expedition  agaln>t 
the  Abbaside  caliph  Mostasem;  and  after  the  capture  uf 
Bagdad  by  the  Mogols  (a.d,  1258),  he  was  appointed  pre- 
fect of  that  city,  while  on  his  brother  Shems-edoin  the  dig- 
nity of  vizir  was  conferred.  Both  continued  to  hold  the^ 
offices  under  Abaka  Khan,  the  successor  of  Hulaku,  and 
the  province  of  Bagdad,  which  had  suffered  much  Drom  the 
incursion  of  the  Mogols,  began  to  flourish  again  under  thcr 
administration.  But  in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  pecula- 
tion brought  against  Ata-Melik»  he  was  thrown  into  pns«>n, 
and  deprived  of  every  thing  he  possessed,  even  of  his  wit e 
and  children^  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  Sultan  Ahmed,  the 
successor  of  Abaka  Khan,  relieved  him  from  this  distrebMHi; 
situation,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  much  against  his  wuL, 
to  resume  his  former  office.  But  soon  after  this  Ar^uti, 
the  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  defeeled  Ahmed  and  made  liiuiM..r 
master  of  Bagdad;  and  it  appears  tliat  the  apprehens^ion  xf 
a  renewal  of  tlie  former  rigorous  judicial  proceedings  agjni>; 
himself  accelerated  the  death  of  Ata-Melik,  which  tt>>i^ 
place  a  few  days  after  Argun*s  entry  into  Bagdad  ( t  l>. 
1282).  His  work  on  the  nistory  of  the  Mogols,  entiii<«l 
Jehan-kuiha'i  (t.  e,  the  conquest  of  the  world),  is  by  some  uf 
the  most  esteemed  Oriental  writers  {e.g,  AbulTaraj,  Mirk- 
bond,  &c.)  referred  to  as  the  principal  authority  on  that 
subject.  A  manuscript,  said  to  contain  the  greater  part  of 
it,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  (See  a 
Memoir  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ata-Melik,  by  Quatre- 
mere,  in  the  Minen  de  t Orient^  voL  i.,  p.  220,  &c.) 

ATAULPHUS,  brother-in-law  of  AUiric,  king  of  the 

Visigoths,  assisted  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.     After 

Alaric  s  death,  near  Cosenza.  Ataulphus  was  elected  his 

successor,  a.d.  411.    In  the  following  year  he  led  his  bAn<l% 

out  of  Italy  into  Gaul,  with  the  intention,  as  it  would  :«p- 

pear,  of  joining  Jovinus,  who  had  revolted  against   tju 

empire,  and  of  sharing  the  Gauls  with  him.    Jovinus  n. : 

beiug  incUned  to  an  alliance  with  the  Goths,  Ataulpbiu 

sent  messengers  to  Honorius  offering  him  peace,  and  at  tive 

same  time  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  who  was  tak<»n 

and  put  to  death.    Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honoriu^  !.  A 

been  for  some  time  a  captive  with  Ataulphus,  who  at  la^t 

prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  her  hand.    The  marriage  t^»'k 

place  at  Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  southern  Gaul,  at  the  Ik:- 

ginning  of  the  year  a.d.  414.    Atatdphus  appeared  on  tl:»? 

occasion  dressed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  presente*!  I.  is 

bride  with  many  vases  full  of  gold  and  jeweb  taken  at  tae 

plunder  of  Rome  in  a.o.  410.    Ataulphus  afterwanb  pa««»tti 

into  Spain,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed  at  Barceluru 

by  one  of  his  equerries*  a.d.  417.    A  child  that  he  had  by 

Placidia,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  The<w 

dosius,  died  before  him.    Vallia,  the  successor  of  AtA;.l- 

phus,  restored  Placidia  to  her  brother  Honorius,  who  c^^c 

her  in  marriage  to  the  consul  Constantius.    (Jomafides« 

Zosimus,  Orosius,  and  Gibbon.) 

ATBARA,  a  river  of  Nubia.  [See  Tacazsx  and  NiLr] 

ATCHAFALAYA  (an    Indlau  word,  signifying  S  Jr 

toater)  is  the  upper  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,which  detacbtr* 

itself  from  the  main  stream  on  the  right  bank  in  31*  N.  la! « 

and  14°  47'  W.  long,  from  Washington.    The  AtchafaLtv  x 

is  here  about  110  yards  wide,  and  Uie  Mississippi  ucsti  y 

half  a  mile.    When  the  Mississippi  is  low,  the  water  Mune- 

times  runs  backward  from  the  Atehafalaya  into  the  Gn.a: 

River ;  but  when  the  Mississippi  is  at  its  height,  there  i>  nn 

immense  mass  of  water  sent  down  the  AtchaJkU^-a,  and  & 
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on  Foreign  Trade  in  1820-21'  Barros,  Ana,  Dec.  II. 
liv.  iv.  cap.  3. 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  same  naiAe  in  Sumatra,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
Tvestem  extremity  of  the  island  in  5^  35'  N.  lat,  and 
05®  45'  E.  long. 

. .  The  town  stands  on  a  river  which  empties  itself  hy  several 
channels  near  to  Atcheen-head,  and  is  ahout  a  league  fimn 
the  sea,  where  the  shipping  lie  in  a  roadstead,  which  is 
securely  sheltered  hy  several  small  islands.  The  river 
having  a  har  at  its  mouth,  with  a  depth  of  no  more  than 
four  feet  at  low  water  during  spring-tides,  only  the  small 
vessels  of  the  country  can  enter;  and  even  of  these  many 
are  prevented  from  passing  over  the  har  during  the  dry 
monsoon. 

The  town*  which  is  said  to  he  populous  and  to  contain 
8000  houses,  is  situated  on  a  plain  in  a  wide  valley  formed 
like  an  amphitheatre  hy  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  houses 
are  all  detached ;  they  are  built  of'  bamboo  and  rough 
timber,  and  are  mostly  raised  on  piles  some  feet  above  the 
ground  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  inundations. 
The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  occasioned  the  erection  of 
a  greater  number  of  mosques  and  other  public  buildings 
than  are  usually  seen  in  towns  of  similar  magnitude  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  built 
more  with  a  view  to  strength  than  beauty,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  strong  w^ls.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Most  of 
these  are  of  Portuguese  make,  but  two  among  them  are 
English,  and  were  sent  as  a  present  by  King  James  the 
.  First  to  the  Sultan  of  Atcheen ;  the  bore  of  one  of  these 

Sieces  is  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the  other  twenty-two  inches 
iameter. 

Owing  to  the  plan  of  its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant 
^wth  of  the  numerous  trees  which  surround  and  intersect 
It,  the  town,  when  seen  from  a  short  distance,  has  a  very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance^  The  country  beyond 
It  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  contains  many 
small  villages  with  white  mosques,  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  (See  Marsden  s  History  qf  Sumatra  and 
Forrest's  Voyage  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago.) 

ATCHUJEFF,  ATCHUK,  or  ATCHU,  an  island  (m 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  one  side  of  it  being 
formed  by  the  Sea  of  that  name,  and  the  other  three  aides 
by  branches  of  the  Kuban.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Taman, 
or  Phanagoria,  but  is  more  mountainous  and  as  full  of 
swamps  as  that  island.  Among  the  spots  of  note  upon  it 
are  a  castle  with  a  port,  also  called  Atchi^eff,  the  fortifica* 
tions  of  which  are  of  wood ;  Kirman,  on  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Kuban,  which  was  the  most  considerable  place  in 
this  part  of  the  world  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
Cozadji,  a  small  town  on  the  Kumli-Kuban.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  the  island,  who  are  Cossacks  of  the .  Black 
Sea,  consist  wholly  of  fishermen,  and  despatch  large  quan- 
tities of  sturgeons  in  a  dried  state,  caviar,  flsh-fat,  and 
isinglass,  to  Constantinople.  It  is  comprised  at  present  in 
the  Russian  government  of  Tauria. 

A'TELES,  in  zoolo^,  a  genus  otSapajous,  or  American 
monkeys,  formed  by  Af.  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire,  and  presenting 
numerous  and  remarkable  modifications  of  organic  structure^ 
which  readily  distinguish  them  from  all  other  groups  of 
quadrumanes.  The  most  prominent  characters  of  me  genus 
consist  in  their  long,  attenuated,  and  powerfully  prehensile 
tails;  fore-hands  either  entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  or 
having  only  a  very  small  rudiment  of  that  organ ;  and  their 
dental  system,  which,  hke  that  of  all  the  American  quad- 
rumanes, consists  of  two  molar  teedi  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  side,  more  than  are  found  either  in  man,  or  in  the 
kindred  genera  of  the  dd  world.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
modifications  are  common  to  the  ateks  and  other  American 
genera;  the  second  is  shared  with  them  only  by  the  colM^ 
A  small  African  genus,  consisting  only  of  two  species,  neither 
of  which  has  been  observed  by  any  zoologist  sinee  the  days 
of  Pennant,  and  with  whose  other  characters  we  are  very 
imperfectly  aoc^uainted.  The  ateles  are  further  distin- 
guished by  their  small  round  heads,  corpulent  bodies,  and 
remarkably  long  slender  limbs,  which  characteristics  giving 
these  animals  much  of  the  general  appearance  of  a  spider, 
hwB  procured  for  them  the  appeUation  of  epider-numkeys, 
by  which  they  are  commonly  known.  Like  all  the  other 
4|uadrumanes  of  the  new  world,  they  are  destitute  of  cheek 
Ruches  and  callosities,  characters  which  approxima^  them 
u  some  measure  to  the  real  apes.    The  skull  of  the  ateles 


is  rounder  and  the  hrain  larger  than  in  the  eomxneii  mon- 
keys ;  the  forehead  also  is  more  elevated,  and  the  muxzle 
less  prominent.  The  eyes  are  widely  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  base  of  the  nose ;  the  nostnls  open  laterally . 
and  are  separated  by  a  thick  cartilaginous  partition ;  thv 
ear  onlv  dlBfers  from  that  of  man  in  having  no  inferior 
lobe ;  the  mouth  is  small ;  the  lips  thin  and  exten»tM<> ; 
and  the  hair  generaUy  long,  coarse,  and  of  a  glossy  appear- 
ance. 

But  the  organs  of  locomotion  chiefly  distinguis^h  xhc 
ateles.  The  anterior  extremities,  in  particular,  are  l\ 
their  length  and  the  slendemess  of  their  form  out  of  a>i 
proportion  with  the  other  parts;  they  are  in  general,  3% 
above  observed,  destitute  of  thumbs;  or  if  some  speri<'^ 
are  provided  with  this  organ,  it  is  onl^  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  and  consists  merely  of  a  flat  nail,  or  at  most  of  a 
single  joint  On  the  posterior  extremities,  on  the  contra r\-, 
the  thumb  is  largely  developed,  placed  fiir  back  towanis 
the  heel,  and  is  completely  opposable  to  the  fingers.  But 
these  ATiiwiftU  possess*  in  their  long  and  muscidar  taiU  an 
organ  of  prehension  much  more  oowerful  than  the  other 
extremities ;  it  executes,  in  facU  all  the  functions  of  a  fifth 
limb,  though  probably,  on  account  of  its  distance  irom  the 
seat  of  sensation,  it  is  not  endowed  with  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  touch.  For  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  point  it 
is  maked  and  callous  on  the  under  sur&ce ;  and  it  is  M 
this  portion  that  the  anunal  hangs  suspended  from  the 
hranciiea,  or  swings  itself  fix>m  tree  to  tree  with  an  ea!»e 
and  velocity  almost  incredible. 

Their  entire  organisation  is  adapted  exclusively  to  an 
arboreal  life;  on  the  earth  nothing  can  be  more  awk- 
ward and  embarrassed  than  their  motions.  They  tr^il 
themselves  along  with  a  alow  and  vacillating  gait,  son<r* 
times  using  their  long  fore -arms  as  crutches,  and  re^tii.c 
upon  their  naif-closed  fists  whilst  they  nroject  the  body  a.u 
hind  legs  focward;  at  other  times  walking  in  a  cniucl..i^ 
position  on  the  hind  legs  only,  balanced  by  the  long  arm- 
and  tail,  which  an  elevated  in  front  and  rear  respecu^c; . 
and  alwavs  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  object  by  wh  •.'> 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  natural  powers  of  progres^i  r. 
But  in  proportion  to  their  embarrassment  on  a  plain  sl:- 
ftce  is  their  dexterity  and  agility  among  the  tte>c%  J 
their  native  forests.  Here  they  live  in  numerous  trij>-pN 
mutually  support  one  another  in  danger,  beat  and  e\t«i 
the  leas  &vourably  organised  9akiM  ttoai  the  iricinity  of  tfa^  :: 
cantonments,  and  exercise  a  perfect  tvrenny  over  all  tii^ 
other  arboNreal  mammals  of  their  neighbouifaood.  Thol:u^-i 
leaves  and  wild  fruits  compose  the  principal  part  of  the  r 
food,  yet  they  do  not  reject  flesh*  hut  hunt  after  insects  »:  tj 
the  eggs  and  young  ef  birds*  and  are  even  said  to  adopt  th-; 
stratagem  of  fishing  for  crabs  with  their  long  tailB.  Tb-t 
are  exceedingly  intelligent*  easily  domesticated,  and  <^* :. 
become  strongly  attached  to  those  who  treat  then  kin<::\  : 
they  exhibit  none  of  the  petulance  and  insatiable  cunc-  t;« 
of  the  common  monkeys;  theircharacter,  on  thecontrin. 
is  gravot  and  approaches  even  to  melancholy ;  hm  if  ti*  : 
passions  are  less  violent,  and  more  diflieult  to  exdtcw  the  * 
aiTections  are  infinitely  stronger;  and  if  they  arc  with  *  r 
the  amusing  tricks  of  the  monkeys,  so  likewise  are  tl«- . 
without  their  fickleness  and  mischief 

Dampier  relates,  that  when  a  troop  of  ateles  faaTe  ocrmsirn 
to  pass  any  of  the  larger  rivers  or  South  America,  t^  •  * 
select  a  situation  in  which  the  trees  are  highest  and  p  * 
ject  ftLrthestover  the  stream;  then  mounting  to  tber  • 
most  branches,  they  form  a  long  chain  by  grasping  <  s 
another  s  tails  successively.  This  chain  being  aliowexi  t  > 
hang  freely  at  the  lower  end*  whilst  it  is  suspended  fmm  il-o 
top,  is  put  in  motion,  and  suooesdrely  swung  backwani« 
and  fiffwards  till  it  acquires  an  impetus  sufficient  to  carr>  t; 
over  to  the  opposite  hank.  When  this  is  aeoompliKhed.  'tK» 
animal  at  the  lower  end  catches  the  first  branch  vl.  rh 
comes  within  his  reach*  and  mounts  to  the  higiMl.  when* 
as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  attached,  the  other  end  of  the  chain 
is  permitted  to  swing,  and  thus  the  whole  troop  are  pa£»<^ 
over.  The  ateles,  as  well  indeed  as  all  the  other  Anaeriran 
quadrumanes,  are  esteemed  as  an  artide  of  hod  hj  t2v 
native  Indians ;  and  even  Europeans,  whom  curiosity  or 
necessity  has  induced  to  taste  it,  report  their  fle^  to  t^ 
white,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  The  onlv  thing  di^u»tir.f; 
about  it  is  a  strong  resemblance  which  the  whue  body.  ar«i 
particularly  the  head  and  hands,  bear  to  those  of  a  yci^:^ 
infant  Nor  is  it  without  being  strongly  diqxMed  to  'que»^ 
tion  the  nature  of  the  act,  that  European  sportsmen,  uDa> 
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cuitomedto  ihootiD^  monkeji, vitneHjbr  tlw  flnt  tima 

the  dying  struggles  of  these  Miimala.  Without  uttering  a 
coiuplaiDt.  tliey  sileDtly  vatch  the  blood  at  it  flowg  ttom  (ne 
wound,  from  time  to  time  turning  theii  eyes  upon  the 
sportsman  with  an  expression  of  reproech  nhicb  cannot  be 
misinterpreted :  toroe  travellerB  even  ko  ^  f^  u  to  usert 
that  the  compQnioiii  of  the  wounded  indiTidual  will  not  only 
assist  him  to  climb  beyond  tbe  reach  of  fiuther  danger,  but 
will  even  chew  leaves  and  ftpplj  them  to  the  wound  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  henKn-ma^.  The  tbllowiog  species 
of  ateles  have  been  distinguished  and  characterised  by 
naturalists  and  travellers : — 

1.  The  Quala  (A.  pamtau,  Geoff.),  or,  as  the  French 
write  it,  eoaita,  is  a  large  species,  covered  vitL  lonfc  coarse 
hair,  of  a  glossy  black  colour ;  the  belly  is  protuberant,  the 
head  small  and  round,  the  limbs  long  and  slender,  the  fore- 
hands entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  the  tail  robust  and 
powerful,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  deeply  sank,  aiul  the  Use 
copper  colour.  On  the  back  aud  ouGilidea  of  the  limba  the 
hair  is  very  long  and  thick,  but  tbo  belly  and  groins  ara 
nL-arly  naked,  and  the  mamma  ai  the  fmnalei  ato  placed 
in  the  armpits.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  directed  forwards, 
and  the  ears,  conoealed  beneath  it,  differ  hma  those  of  the 
human  species  only  in  having  no  inferior  lobe.  This  spe- 
cial is  very  common  in  the  woods  of  Surinam  and  Braiil. 
It  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  unite*  eonsi^Brabla  prudence 
and  penetration  to  great  gentleness  of  dispontion.  They 
Ro  in  Urge  companies,  and  when  they  meet  with  a  man  or 
any  animal  which  is  strange  to  them,  come  down  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  to  examine  them,  and  having 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  begin  to  pelt  them  with  sticks,  ana 
endeavour  to  frighten 'them  away.  Thej  cannot  leap, 
but  exhibit  the  most  surprising  agility  in  swinging  tram 
tree  to  tree.  Acosia,  in  nil  Hiilmy  of  the  Wett  ladies, 
ttlflles  the  following  anecdote  of  k  quata  which  be- 
longed to  the  Governor  of  Carthagena : — '  They  sent  him,' 
says  ho,  '  to|  the  tavern  for  wine,  putting  the  pot  in  one 
hanil  and  the  money  in  die  other;  tttey  could  not  possibly 
ptt  the  money  out  of  bis  hand  before  his  pot  was  AiU  of 
wine.  If  any  ohildren  met  him  in  the  street,  and  threw 
slOTies  at  him,  he  would  set  bis  pot  down  and  cast  stones 
ngninit  the  children,  till  he  had  assured  hit  war,  then  wonld 
be  return  to  carry  home  bis  pot.     And  what  is  mote. 


although  he  was  a  good  bibber  of  wiue,  yet  he  wonld  never 
touch  It  till  leave  was  given  him.* 

2.  The  CKuva  {A.  niarginaiut,  GeoO  closely  resembles 
the  quata  in  physiognomy,  size,  and  proportions ;  the  quality 
and  colour  of  the  hair  are  also  the  same  in  both,  except  that 
the  fHce  of  the  chuva  is  surroundod  with  a  rim  of  white, 
which,  on  the  forehead  porticularlv,  is  broad,  and  directed 
ards,  so  as  to  encounter  tho  nair  of  the  occiput,  and 
w  crest  on  the  top  of  tho  head.  The  hau-  of  the 
Is  directed  partially  towards  the  elbow ;  like  that 
of  the  body  it  is  long  and  coansi  and  though  perfectly  black. 


hai  not  the  KtoisT  amwaraace  of  tba  quata'a  eoranng.  TIm 
ftice  is  neatly  naked,  and  tan-coloured ;  the  patms  of  the 
hands,salesofthe  feet,  and  callous  part  of  the  tail,  are  violet 
black,  and  the  whole  skin  beneath  the  hair  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  hae.  According  to  Humboldt,  who  discovered 
this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Amaion,  the  mole  and 
female  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  circle  wbidi  surrounds  the 
face,  and  which  he  describes  as  yelbw  in  the  former  aud 
white  in  the  latter.  A  young  male,  examined  by  M.  Geof- 
froy  St.  Eilaire,  did  not  present  this  difference ;  but,  as  in 
manf  other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  young  males 
of  this  species  have  at  first  the  colours  of  the  female,  and 
that  it  is  only  on  attaining  their  adult  state  that  they  assume 
those  marks  which  distinguish  their  sex.  It  appears  also 
that  individuals  diSar  considerably  in  the  extent  as  well  aa 
the  colour  of  this  circle.  The  specimens  described  by 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Geoffrey  had  it  entirelv  surrounding 
the  face ;  that  examined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  had  only  the  hair 
of  the  cheeks  and  forehead  while  ;   and,  finally,  there  is  at 

E«ent  a  female  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
ndon,  in  which  tho  latter  part  alone  diSers  in  colour  from 
tile  rest  of  the  head.  In  this  individual  the  hair  of  tha 
forehead  is  much  shorter  and  more  thinly  scattered  than  on 
other  ports;  it  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  forehead,  ii 
turned  upwards,  and  Is  of  a  silvery-Kreycolour,  whilst  that 
of  the  surrounding  parts  is  deep  black.  The  disposition  and 
manners  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  quata. 

3.  Tho  Cayou  (A.  ater,  F.  Ciiv.)  is  considered  by  MM. 
Geofltoy  and  Desmarest  as  a  variety  of  the  quata ;  but  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  from  obsarvBtions  mode  upon  the  living  animal,  has 
recognised  and  described  it  as  a  oistinct  species.  It  must 
however  be  confessed,  that  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  the 
quata  as  to  render  further  obsen'ations  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  their  specific  difference.  The  size, 
form,  and  colour  ore  the  same  in  both,  and  the  only  marked 
distinction  reported  bv  M.  Cuvier  consists  in  the  colour  of 
the  face,  which  is  black  in  the  cayon  and  copper-coloured  in 
theauata.  'The  hair,'  says  M.  Cuvier, 'is  long,  and  of  k 
harsh  ailky  quality.  It  is  rather  shorter  on  the  bead  and 
tail  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  where  It  falls  backward!  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  on  the  head  it  is  directed  forward,  and 
falls  over  the  &ce.' 

4.  The  Marimonda  (J.Belz^ub,  GeoE)  hai  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  back,  sides,  and  external  surface  of  the  ex- 
tremities black,  and  all  the  under  parts,  the  cheeks,  throat, 
breast,  belly,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  under  surface  of  tU« 
tail  for  its  first  half,  while,  with  a  sUght  shade  of  yellow. 
The  naked  parts  are  violet  black,  except  immediately  about 
the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  Uesh -coloured  circle. 


[The  Mutmanili.    Ateloi  Bolutiab.] 

This  ^cies,  according  to  Humbeldl,  repUeaa  the  rownuM 
quata  in  Spanish  Guyana,  where  it  ia  axtremaly  eeamaa, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  '  It  it,'  lays  this  adabiaMd 
traveller, '  an  animal  very  slow  in  iu  BioveMMita,  and  at  > 
gentle,  melancholy,  and  timid  ckaractM^  if  itooMMMudly. 
bites,  it  does  to  only  in  ita  Bla  of  tnxo*.  Ibe  msrifandM 
unite  in  great  oompanica,  and  form  tba  moat  giota«)ba 
group).  Ah  thvii  atbtudw  aaaonaea  Hm  axlanity  a(  iku* 
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I  ha.va  ftequently  seen  them,  when  ejcpotai  to  the  best  ofs 
tropickl  «uD,  throw  their  heads  baekwardB,  turn  their  eye* 
Opirtrds,  bend  their  Bnna  over  their  baclu,  and  ramain  mo- 
tionless in  this  extraordinaiy  position  fbi  many  hours  tog»- 
thar.'    The  roung  ofthis  Bpen«  appear  to  have  the  upper 

Cs  or  the  body  uised  elightl;  with  gray,  but  this  mix- 
mdaally  diMppeara  aa  it  grows  towanls  mataritr,  tiS 
the  adult  animal  presents  the  uniform  bkak  above  and 
white  he\im.  n  already  desctfted. 

S.  The  A.  mebmochtir  (GeoffO,  oT  whieti  ve  are  uneo- 
quainted  with  the  native  Indian  name,  is  also  a  distinct 
bpecies.  The  head,  members,  and  tail  are  black,  or  dark 
brown,  on  the  superior  snrhce;  the  internal  face  of  the 
armii  and  fore-Brmi  as  far  as  the  wrists,  and  of  the  thighs 
Snd  legs,  the  nnder  surface  of  the  tail,  the  throat,  breast, 
belly,  and  sides  of  the  hips,  are  white  or  silvery  grey ;  the 
shoulders  are  yellowish  grey,  and  the  remainder  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  whiskers,  are  pure  grey ; 
the 'fbur  hands  and  the  naked  tiiirt  oflhe  tail  are  lilaok,  as 
«re  also  the  face,  the  cheeks,  snd  the  under  half  of  Ihe  noee; 
but  round  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  (tesh-coloured.  The  hair 
ii  unifarmlv  of  a  silky  quality :  thai  on  the  black  and  white 

nis  of  ioe  same  colour  thfoughcnit,  but  on  the  grey  parts 
annalated  with  alternate  rin^  of  black  and  white. 
This  species,  as  well  as  all  those  hitherto  described,  is  en- 
tfarely  aeprived  of  the  fore'thumb,  and  does  not  even  exhibit 
a  rudiment  of  that  organ.  Only  a  single  individual 
been  observed  alive;  its  manners  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Ibe  ateles  hi  general,  but  its  hsbilat  has  not  been  definitely 
determined.  A  specimen  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  dea  Plantes  presents  a  distribution  of  cokmrs  whii^h 
drffters  in  some  degree  fhwt  what  is  here  deeeribed ;  but  it 
ts  not  improbable  that  the  ditTerence  arises  in  a  great  mea* 
van  from  the  Ibding  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
ooloun  of  skins  which  have  been  Inig  mounted  and  exposed 
to  Ae  action  of  the  atmosphere,  if  indeed  it  be 
an  Ecddental  or  individual  distinction. 

fi.  The  A.  Arachnoidft,  or  Brown  Quota,  as  it  is  called 
hj  Baron  Cuvier,  partakes,  in  ftiet,  very  much  of  the  eha- 
raeters  and  appearance  of  the  common  quata,  ftvm  which 
it  is  princtpally  distinguisbed  by  itsunifbrm  reddish-brown 
colour.  T^is  species,  when  full  grown,  measures  rather 
better  Aan  two  feet  in  length ;  the  tail  is  about  a  couple  of 
Inches  longer  than  the  body ;  the  fore  legs  are  one  fbot  nine 
inches  long,  the  hind  legs  one  foot  mght,  and  the  hand  six 
fttchea.  The  hair  is  short,  Bne,  and  soft,  and  that  of  the 
ftrehead  is  directed  backwards,  contrary  to  what  is  nsiulhr  ob- 
served in  the  other  ateles ;  tiw  back  and  upper  parts  of  the 
bodyare.Kenersilly  speaking,  well  fUmisbed,  but  the  breast, 
belly,  ana  grolnt  are  nearlv  naked,  or  at  least  hut  spa. 
md^  cov«ed  with  scattereil  hairs,  of  a  longer  and  coarsei 
quality  than  those  on  other  parts  ;  the  root  of  the  tail  ij 
rather  thick  and  bushy,  but  it  is  gradually  attenuated 
towards  the  point,  and,  fbr  the  last  ten  inches,  naked 
underneath.  The  general  colonr  is  uniform  chest  nut-brown, 
the  flnt  of  Oiese  colours  becoming  clearer  and  more  intense 
upon  the  head,  and  more  especially  round  the  eyes:  the 
Imebead  a  bordered  by  a  circle  of  stiff  coarse  black  hairs, 
beneath  which  a  semicircle  of  light  silvery  grey  passes  over 
the  eyes  in  the  fbrm  of  bn>ws,  and  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  obscure,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  uniform  red- 
dish-brewn  of  the  temples.  The  face  is  naked  and  flesh- 
colonred,  the  under  parts  of  Ihe  body  of  a  silvery  grey 
■lightlj'  tinged  with  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sMomen,  which,  as  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  naked  stripe  underneath  the  tail,  are  of  a  bright  red 
eoionr.  Tbe  manners  and  habita  of  this  species  are  un- 
known in  its  Mtive  forests:  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  a  state  of  confinement  exhibited  all  Ihe  gentle- 
ness and  liitleas  apathy  of  character  which  distinguish  the 
■teles  fhnn  the  common  monkeys  of  South  America,  as 
nninently  as  they  do  the  cibhmts  of  the  Indian  isles  fh>m 
the  other  qnadramanea  of  the  Old  World.  Except  in  the 
total  want  of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
A.  AraAntntkg  approaebea  very  neerly  te  the  following 
■padea,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  be  intermediate  between  it 
sod  tite  ooMbon  qwia. 

7.  Tbe  mono,  «r  mirU  (A.  hj/poxanthnt,  Kuhl)  in- 
luUto  (he  feasts  in  the  intertor  of  Brasil,  and,  ai  has 
just  bem  obserred.  appnaebes  very  neariy  to  the  A. 
jfroolMmln,  ss  veil  in  t^  ocOour  of  ito  (ur  as  in  the  gene- 
fsl  torn  and  proportiaas  of  its  body  and  member* ;  but  it 
la  PMU7  diMnpailMd  ftOK  that  ^eotea  M  writ  as  fhn  aU 
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tif0fiMoheotiild«raU]r  exceeds  thsi  of  thtqinifta.  It  hes 
ft  ptotttbereuC  nnmle,  moA  its  lips*  like  those  of  the  qustfti 
ire  capable  of  prolongation ;  the  forehead  is  high ;  tiie  face, 
cheeks,  ears,  and  chin,  are  nak^d  and  of  s  brown  eoleiir» 
with  a  few  long  black  hairs  thinly  scattered  over  them ;  the 
hair  of  the  hes^  is  low.  matted,  and  directed  forwards  over 
the  forehead,  that  of  me  body  and  members  very  long  and 
tliick;  the  fingers,  both  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities,  are  long,  slender,  and  nearly  naked ;  the  tail  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  body,  very  thick  and  covered 
at  the  base  with  close  shagg)'  hair,  but  attenuated  towards 
the  point,  where  it  is  more  sparinglv  fUmished  with  shorter 
haiTr  and  entirely  naked  underneath. 

This  species  inhabits  Guyana  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  BrasiL  Von  Sack,  in  his  Voyage  to 
Surinam,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  manners  under 
the  name  of  quata,  with  which  species  its  jroneral  appear- 
ance probably  causes  it  to  be  frequently  ooniounded.  *  The 
quatta,*  says  this  author,  '  is  of  a  very  docile  disposition, 
and  capable  of  being  quite  domesticated:  I  have  seen  a 
pair  of  them  at  a  gentleman's  house  at  Paramaribo,  which 
wore  left  quite  at  liberty ;  when  the  female  negroes  were 
employed  at  their  needlework,  they  used  to  come  and  sit 
amongst  them,  and  play  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  after- 
wards go  out  to  gambol  upon  the  trees,  but  never  went  over 
to  the  neighbouring  gardens;  and  they  knew  well  the 
\i«ual  hour  of  dinner  at  their  master  s,  when  they  would 
come  to  the  gallery,  look  in  at  the  windows,  though  without 
attempting  to  enter  into  the  room,  heing  aware  that  this 
was  a  liberty  not  allowed  them ;  they  therefore  patiently 
waited  for  their  dinner  on  the  outside.* 

ATELLA'NiE  FA'BULA,  a  species  of  comedy  which 
Was  common  emong  the  people  of  Campania,  and  was  thence 
introduced  at  Rome,  where  it  met  with  much  fiivour.  The 
name  of  Atsllann,  or  AteUanicas,  was  derived  from  Atella, 
an  antlent  town  of  Campania,  now  mined,  tiie  site  of  which 
is  about  two  miles  S.E.  of  the  modem  town  of  Aversa*  and 
near  the  village  of  Sant  Elpidio.  The  Atellaneo  were  also 
known  by  the  name  of  *  Ludi  Osoi,*  on  account  of  the  name 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  originated.  The  Roman 
wtiten  have  transmitted  to  us  a  few  brief  detached  traits  of 
the  nature  of  these  plays,  of  which  no  specimen  has  reached 
us.  The  AteUansB  seem  to  have  somewhat  resembled  the 
Greek  Satyrie  drama,  with  this  difierence,  that,  instead  of 
satyrs  and  other  fantastic  oharaeters,  tiaey  had  real  Oscan 
charaoterst  or  actors  speaking  their  own  dialect,  and  who 
were  the  cepreaentalivea  of  some  peculiar  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  people  of  that  country,  mucn  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Brighella»  Arleochino.  PolecineUa,&e.  of  the  modem  Ita- 
lian sta^,  who  are  meant  as  earieatures  of  the  peculiarities 
of  oeitain  olasaes  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  who 
speak  each  his  own  dialect  in  all  its  native  humour.  Indeed 
these  modem  ma^cAerv,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  may  be 
considered  as  the  descendants  oi  the  old  Oscan  characters 
in  the  Atellanse,  One  of  these  Oscan  characters  was  Mac- 
<^uti  a  sort  ci.  clown  or  fool.  There  were  others  caUed 
Bueeones,  t.  e.»  babblers,  empty  talkers.  (Diomedes  d«  Gram- 
nuUtea,  lib.  L  and  iii.)  The  Atellano  difiered  from  the 
comcdditt  prwiextaiat  which  represented  high  characters,  as 
well  as  from  the  ictbemanot  which  eiihibited  vulsar  ones ; 
the  AtaUaoas  were  a  mixture  of  high  and  low,  pathetic  and 
hurlesque,  without  however  degenerating  into  trivialities 
or  buiRM>nexj[.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  union  of  high 
oomedy  and  its  parody.  They  were  also  distinct  from  the 
peifoonanees  of  the  fmmt,  who  indulged  in  scurrilities  and 
in  obscene  jokes  and  gestures.  (Cioero,'£Sputo^  ad  Papi- 
rium.}  M aerobius  iSUum»  IlL)  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Atellanm  and  the  mimi ;  '  the  latter  made  use 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  not  of  the  Oscan*  like  the 
Alellame;  the  performances  of  the  mimi  eonsisied  of 
one  act,  while  the  Atellanm  and  other  oemedies  had  five, 
with  ^xodia  (interludes  eonsiBting  of  songs)  between  the 
s«:ts;  lastly«the  mimi  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tibicina,  nor  of  toeal  music  like  the  otoers**  Valerius 
Maximns  (lib.  ii.  eh.  4),  speaking  of  the  Atellansi«  says, 
that  their  jests  weis  tempered  hy  Italian  strictness  of 
taste;  and  Donatns  extols  their  antique  natural  elegance. 
Sven  in  their  satirical  allusiona  their  oljeet  was  to  provoke 
joyous  laughter,  rather  than  exoite  foelings  of  hatred  or 
contempt.  It  would  appear  that  their  humour  dealt 
chietty  in  ingenious  allusions  and  equivocations  clothed 
in  deoent  werds»  the  meaning  of  which  could  only  be 
caught  by  the  bettei^aoated  and  more  refined  classes. 


The  AteDanis  veie  perfomed  by  Soman  oitiaeiii»«faowiM 
not  thereby  disgraceot  like  the  common  hiHrhnes,  or  actors  ; 
their  names  wore  not  erased  from  the  roll  of  their  tribes* 
and  they  were  not  oblised  to  take  oif  their  masks  at  the 
will  of  the  audience.  In  course  oi  time,  however^  and  in 
the  general  corraption  of  morals  under  the  empire,  the 
Atellance  degenerated;  oommon  mercenary  players  ap- 
peared in  them*  and  they  became  as  loose  in  their  languaea 
as  the  performances  of  the  aumi.  This  may  explain  the 
different  judgments  given  of  the  Atellana  by  different 
writers.  The  exodiot  or  interludes  played  between  the  acts 
of  the  Atellan»»  are  mentioned  b^  Juvenal  {Sat.  VTX 
and  Suetonius  quotes  from  one  of  them  a  line  in  whicb 
Tiberius  was  alluded  to  as  an  old  goat ;  the  pun  resting  on 
the  word  eaprist  which  means  goats  as  well  as  the  island 
(CapTMs)  noted  as  the  scene  of  Tiberius*s  depravity.  When 
Galba  entered  Rome,  an  actor  in  one  of  the  Atellann  began 
singing  the  first  line  of  a  familiar  tune:  '  Venit  io  Simius 
a  villa,*  i.e.  the  baboon  ie  came  to  town^  which  the  audience 
immediately  took  up»  and  continued  the  song  in  chorus^ 
repeating  the  first  line  as  a  burthen. 

The  Atellanm  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  tribiaehs  and  other  trisyllabic  feeL 
Lucius  Sylla,  ^  lamous  dictator,  is  said  to  have  written 
Atellan»b  Quintus  Novius,  who  fiourished  soon  sAer 
Sylla  s  abdication»  wrote  about  fifty  plays  of  this  kind . 
the  titles  of  some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us ;  as 
Macohue  Exult  i*  e.  Maochus  in  ExUe;  FindemaioreSt 
or  the  Vintagers ;  GalUnaria,  or  the  Poulterer  ;  Surdue, 
the  Deaf  Man,  &o.  Lucius  Pomponius  of  Bononia,  who 
lived  about  the  same  time,  wrote  MacckuM  M%le$^  u  e. 
Maechos  Sddier,  the  Peeudo  Agamunnonf  &c.  4  The  Atel- 
lansB  afterwards  foil  into  neglect,  but  were  revived  by  a  cer- 
tain Mummius,  mentioned  by  Maorobius,  who  however  does 
not  state  the  epooh  of  the  revivaL  They  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  full  vigour  under  the  emperors.  (Scaliger,  PoeHcee, 
lib.  I ;  Pitiscus,  Lexicon  AntiquiUUum  Romanarumt  &c) 

A  TEMPO,  in  music  (Ital.  in  time),  signifies,  that 
after  any  change  in  motion,  by  retardation  or  aocekrationf 
the  original  movement  is  to  be  restored. 

ATFril,  a  province  of  Vestfinieh,  or  middle  Egypt, 
stretching  alonff  the  risht  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  for 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Cairo;  on  the  west  by  the  Nile, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Benisouef ;  on  the 
south  by  the  province  of  Minieh ;  and  on  the  east  hy  the 
desert  end  mountains  which  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Atfih,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  small  town  of 
about  4000  inhshitantSv  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Aphro- 
ditf^lis,  or  city  of  Venus,  40  miles  south  of  Cairo  and  20 
nules  N.  by  £.  of  Benisouef,  in  29^  28'  N.  lat,  and  31^  28' 
£.  long«  From  the  village  of  Bay&d,  whidi  stands  on  the 
Atfih  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Benisoae(  is  a  path  leading 
eastwards  through  the  rockv  desert  and  over  Mount  Kaleel 
into  the  sandy  plain  of  El  Arabah,  ua^qfihe  ehariote^  and 
thence  to  the  monasteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  Su  Paul 
on  Mount  Kobiim,  near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  Rich 
Quarries  of  marble  of  diiforent  oolours  were  worked  in  this 
district  in  antient  times.  The  provinoe  of  Atfih  is  not  so 
rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Benisouef^  the  stripe  of  productive 
land  being  here  much  narrower  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  many  villages,  but  no 
place  deserving  the  name  of  a  town,  except  Atfih.  (]Belsoni*s 
and  Burckhar&'s  TraveUf  and  the  French  work,  Deecription 
de  lErypte.) 

ATH  or  AATH,  a  handsome  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  and  the  province  of  Hencffouwen  (Hainault),  on 
the  Dender,  an  affluent  of  the  Schelde,  hffi  3S'  N.  lat, 
3°  46'  S.  long.,  and  32  miles  W JS.W.  of  Bruaaela. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of 
Beyeren,  Count  of  Ho^and  and  Hainault.  In  1667,  on  the 
French  taking  Ath,  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauhea : 
the  French  k)6t  it  agvin  in  1678.  The  Hdtel-dB-Vaie  is  a 
handsome  buildinji,  and  the  spire  of  the  ohureh  of  St.  Julian 
is  ^so  much  admired.  Ath  has  a  new  arsenal,  with  sevin 
bomb-proof  magasines-  It  has  also  a  college  with  150  pupils 
at  present,  a  school  of  design,  a  school  for  poor  children  of 
both  seses,  and  eight  private  sehools  •  it  has  also  an  hos- 
pital, a  theatre,  and  an  establishment  ibr  orphans*  The 
manufactures  are  caps,  bats,  gloves,  cotton  and  linen  doth, 
bleaching,  and  asbestus  cloth.  It  earrieaon  also sosie  tn4* 
in  graiUf  and  in  the  products  of  the  neighbourins  eonnt^f, 
among  which  are  tobaocog  p<ff>pie6i  and  rajpei .  Tna  po|P- 
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!atioii  it  8789,  of  whom  4322  are  males*  Uiid  44 C7  females. 
(Van  der  Maden's  Tables.) 

Ath  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  districts  into  which 
Hainault  is  divided.  It  contains  about  1 94  square  miles, 
of  which  only  a  small  part  is  uncultivated.  The  urban 
population  is  11,831,  and  the  rural  78,564,  making  a  total 
of  90,395.  The  district  sends  one  senator  and  two  represen* 
tatives  to  the  chambers  at  Brussels.  The  whole  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  the  schools  for  primary  instruction 
(both  communal  and  private)  was  8695  in  1832,  of  whom 
4986  were  boys  and  3709  girls. 

ATHABASCA,  or  ATHAPESCOW.  the  name  of  a 
river  and  lake  in  the  north-western  territory  of  America. 
The  Athabasca  river,  which  is  also  called  the  Elk  river, 
has  its  sources  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  admit  of  its  course  being 
minutely  described.  It  Hows  generally  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, but  sometimes  runs  due  east,  and  in  its  wmdings 
receives  the  waters  of  the  lesser  Slave  Lake  by  its  outlet 
the  lesser  Slave  River ;  it  is  also  joined  by  the  Pembina, 
Red- Deer,  Clear- Water,  and  Red  Willow  Rivers.  Atha- 
basca River  falls  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  h^  several 
channels,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  tne  lake  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Chipewyan 
and  Fort  Wedderburn,  which  are  trading  stations  established 
by  the  North- West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  during 
the  time  of  their  rivalry.  In  the  remoter  part  of  its  course 
and  above  its  confluence  with  Clear-Water  river,  the  Atha- 
basca is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  Riviere  a  la  Biche. 

Athabasca  Lake,  frequently  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
IB  situated  about  1 70  miles  south-west  of  the  great  Slave 
Lake.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape,  lying  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  nearly  200  miles  long,  but  its 
general  width,  which  gradually  decreases  towards  its  eastern 
extremity,  does  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
northern  shore  of  this  lake  is  high  and  rocky  ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  owes  its  title  of  Lake  of  the  Hills.  The 
rocks  here  naentioned  are  composed  of  sienite,  over  which 
a  thin  soil  is  spread,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a  variety  of  firs  and  poplars,  as  well  as  many  shrubs,  lichens, 
and  mosses.  The  south  shore  of  the  lake,  near  to  the  forts, 
is  quite  level,  and  consists  of  alluvial  soil.  Lying  between 
the  different  mouths  of  the  Elk  River,  it  is  marshy  in  many 
parts  and  subject  to  be  flooded.  Advancing  towards  the 
east,  the  shore  rises  into  barren  sandy  hills,  incapable  of 
supporting  vegetable  life;  and  still  further  in  the  same 
direction,  near  the  mouth  of  Stone  River,  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  primitive  rocks.  Fort  Chipewyan,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  near  the  stjuth  western  extremity  of  the  lake, 
was  observed  by  Franklin  to  be  situated  in  58^  42'  N.  lat.» 
andlir'lS'  W.  long. 

This  establishment  is  conveniently  situated  for  commu- 
nicating with  the  Slavo  and  Peace  Rivers,  from  whence  the 
canoes  of  the  traders  assemble  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
In  the  spring  they  bring  the  collection  of  furs  that  has  been 
made  at  the  different  out-ports  during  the  winter ;  and  in 
the  autumn  they  receive  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Indians  during  the  hunting  season. 

The  residents  of  the  two  establishments  at  Athabasca 
Lake  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  upon  the  fish 
which  it  supplies.  The  kinds  which  are  most  abundant  are 
ti-out,  carp,  pike,  methye,  and  attibawmegh.  These  are 
usually  taken  in  sufficient  abundance  throughout  the  winter, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  stations.  On  the 
thawing  of  the  ice,  the  fish  remove  into  some  smaller  lakes 
and  the  rivers  on  the  south  shore,  where  they  are  nearer  to 
the  forts  ;  but  the  mode  of  transport  by  water  being  less 
certain  than  over  the  ice,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
residents  are  kept  without  a  supply  of  food  for  two  or  three 
days  together. 

The  traders  are  also  supplied  withjhe  flesh  of  the  buffalo 
and  moose  deer  by  the  hunters,  who  find  these  animals  at 
some  distance  from  the  forts,  and  convey  the  meat  there  in 
a  dried  or  pounded  state. 

(See  Franklins  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar 
Sfias  Bouchenes  Statistical  Survey  ;  MGtegot'i  British 


ATHALI AH.    The  name  TXbiygj  or  Vr^JH^. 

tchom  the  Eternal  remembered. 

Athaliah  is  considered  to  be  the  daughter  «f  Ahab,  king 
of  Samaria  (who  '  did  evil  above  all  that  were  before  him), 
and  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
the  Zidonians.  She  is  also  called  the  daughter  of  Omn» 
who  was  the  father  of  Ahab ;  but  by  comparing  the  various 
passages,  it  seems  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and 
grand -daughter  of  Omri. 

Athaliah  became  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah, 
who  walked  in  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  fur 
'  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife,  and  he  wrought  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'  Jehoram  died  in 
the  year  B.C.  885,  and  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  AhaziaU 
his  youngest  son.  Ahaziah  reigned  one  year.  Athaliah, 
who  possessed  much  influence  in  the  government  of  her 
son,  used  it  for  bad  purposes.  On  the  untimely  death  of 
Ahaziah,  Athaliah  conceived  and  executed  the  horrid  pur- 
pose of  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  '  She  arose  and  slew  all  the  seed-royal  of  the 
house  of  Judah  ;*  thus,  by  imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood 
of  her  grand-children,  she  completed  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion which  Jehu  had  begun. 

Athaliah  ascended  the  throne  which  she  had  thus  ren 
dered  vacant  B.C.  884,  and  reigned  during  six  years.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  her  reign  the  sound  of  rejoicing  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  reached  her  ears,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  soldiers  and  priests  proclaiming  a  king,  brouiiUt 
Athaliah  in  person  to  the  scene  of  tumult.  She  there 
found,  to  her  great  consternation,  a  son  of  Ahaziah  ^iih 
a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  acknowledged  as  sovereign 
of  Judah  by  the  assembled  multitude.  Jehosheba,  the 
daughter  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  sister  of  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  xi.  2)  and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  had 
saved  an  infant  from  the  general  slaughter  of  the  royal 
race,  and  had  concealed  him  during  six  years  within  the 
temple,  guarding  him  so  carefully  that  no  notice  of  his 
existence  had  reached  Athaliah.  When  Joash  had  attaint-l 
the  age  of  seven  years,  Jehoiada  assembled  the  priests  and 
soldiers,  and  producing  Joash  before  them,  anointed  him 
king.  Athaliah,  on  reaching  the  crowd,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  reaction  in  her  own  favour,  by  raising  a  cry 
of  *  treason  ;*  but  in  vain,  for  Jehoiada  gave  instant  orders 
that  she  should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  indosure  and 
slain.  The  command  was  immediately  obeyed,  b.c.  6rd. 
(See  2  Kings  ix.  25 ;  xi. ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  5, 7 — 12 ;  xxiL  2 — 
10 ;  xxiii.)  The  discovery  of  Joash  is  the  subject  of  a  fine 
tragedy  of  Racine,  written  by  command  of  Madame  do 
Maintenon,  to  be  performed  before  Louis  XIV.  by  youu;; 
ladies  of  well-reputed  families,  educated  in  the  seminary 
established  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  St  Cyr.  Tt/e 
tragedy  was  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
a  combination  of  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  interest  w.ih 
purity  of  moral  sentiment  and  the  iuculcation  of  relgiuui 
instruction. 

ATHANAGILDE,  a  captain  of  the  Spanish  Goths 
revolted  against  his  king,  Agila,  and  being  joined  by  ;& 
Roman  force  from  Gaul,  sent  by  the  emperor  Judtii.h.n, 
defeated  and  killed  Agila,  near  Seville,  a.d.  554.  Athai:a- 
gilde  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  the  Groths  in  Spain.  He 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  his  Roman  allies,  whom  he  endt  ^- 
voured,  but  not  successfully,  to  drive  out  of  Spain.  He 
reigned,  however,  fourteen  years  over  that  part  of  tne  country 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  and  his  administration 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  historians  as  firm  and  judicicu^,. 
He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Galsuiuda,  he  gave  iu 
marriage  to  Chilperic,  the  French  kin^  of  Soissons ;  and  the 
other,  Brunehaut,  married  Siegbert,  king  of  Metz.  or  Au>- 
trasia,  and  became  famous  in  French  history.  [See  Bru- 
nehaut.] Athanagilde  died  at  Toledo  in  567.  After  an 
interregnum,  he  was  succeeded  by  liuva.  Mariana,  m 
his  History  of  Spaiut  mentions  a  village  near  Guima- 
raensy  in  Portugal,  which  was  still  in  his  time  calU-U. 
Athanagilda>  having  been  built  during  the  leiga  of  this 
king. 


End  of  Volums  thi  Skcono. 
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